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LADY  JUDITH: 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CONTINENTS. 
By  JamN  MoCabtbt,  Author  of  **  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  tta 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  HOW  18  IT  WITH  ME  WHEN  EVERT  NOISE  APPALS  ME  P " 

LADT  JUDITH  had  returned  to  London,  and  again  occupied  the  house 
Avhere  she  had  passed  so  many  weary  years.  She  scorned  to  yield  so 
much  even  to  her  own  weakness  as  to  seek  out  a  place  less  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  old  memories.  She  went  back  to  the  sadly  familiar  rooms,  and  never 
shrank  for  one  moment  from  crossing  any  threshold,  whatever  the  shadows 
which  hovered  around  it.  She  was  glad  to  get  back  from  Rome,  which  op- 
pressed her  with  a  sense  of  hopeless  idleness  and  ignoble  ruin.  She  was  still 
more  glad  to  escape  from  the  society  of  her  own  family,  who  had  urged  on  her 
marriage  in  the  first  instance,  and  who,  having  always  disapproved  of  her 
adoption  of  Angelo,  were  now  inclined  to  congratulate  her  and  themselves  on 
his  disappearance.  No  society  could  be  more  uncongenial  to  her  than  that  of  her 
lather  and  mother  ;  no  atmosphere  so  oppressive  to  her  active,  energetic  mind 
as  that  of  the  Papal  city.  She  could  not  breathe  freely  in  a  place  where  there 
were  so  many  beggars,  where  idle  men  lay  all  day  in  the  sun  on  the  steps  of  a 
cdiorch,  waiting  for  other  men  hardly  less  idle,  but  calling  themselves  artists, 
to  employ  them  as  models  and  paint  them  into  pictures. 

She  threw  herself  at  once  into  her  old  life  of  beneficent  activity.  There 
was  no  useful  institution  which  had  not  her  helping  hand ;  and  she  strove  to 
found  new  institutions  and  to  difilise  new  thoughts.  There  was  no  great  foreign 
cause  to  which  she  did  not  give  her  full  sympathies  and  her  ready  aid.  She 
understood  ]x>litics,  home  and  foreign,  as  few  women  did.  When  nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  her  class  were  making  dolts  of  themselves  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  war;  when  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  confidence  and 
plenitude  of  their  grotesque  ignorance,  were  incessantly  wondering  why  the 
Mi.ssifisippi  could  not  be  accepted  as  the  boundary  between  North  and  South, 
Lady  Judith  could  have  talked  over  every  branch  of  the  subject  with  Charles 
Somner  or  Wendell  Phillips,  and  never  shown  herself  lacking  in  knowledge. 
Gradually  she  had  become  a  sort  of  celebrity,  a  person  of  authority  and  influ- 
ence, and  men  of  mark  and  power,  men  whose  brains  were  big  with  schemes 
which  promised  to  revolutionize  material  worlds  and  worlds  of  thought,  came 

Rntered  aecorAfng  to  Act  of  Ckmgresfl,  fai  the  year  1871,  by  Sheldon  A  Compakt,  in  the  Offloo 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Washfaigtoo,  D.  C. 
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to  talk  with  her  and  to  consult  her.  To  her  fresh  and  vigorous  intellect  noth- 
ing was  too  new  to  receive  consideration.  She  had  not  one  single  taint  of  the 
**  old  fogy  ^*  disposition  in  her.  Her  mind  was  as  clear  as  her  complexion. 
More  than  forty  years  of  age,  Lady  Judith  was  only  in  her  prime  of  woman- 
hood ;  and  yet  the  charm,  the  one  charm  which  with  all  her  queenly  beauty  and 
superbly  feminine  outlines  of  form  she  specially  wanted,  was  the  simple  charm 
of  womanhood. 

Her  life  was,  for  all  its  activity  and  its  beneficence,  a  sad  and  weary  ez]st>- 
en€e.  One  terrible  dread  had  lately  haunted  her,  one  fearful  doubt,  almost  as 
appalling  to  a  woman  of  her  nature  as  a  doubt  of  heaven  and  God.  She  began 
to  doubt  of  her  own  capacity  to  see  and  act  aright  Her  whole  life  had  hith- 
erto been  moulded  and  guided  by  a  profound  egotistic  faith  in  her  own  judg- 
ment, her  own  moral  principles,  and  even  her  own  impulses.  She  had  lived  in 
that  faith,  and  now  it  was  breaking  down.  Only  profound  stupidity  can  al- 
ways, despite  every  shock,  keep  up  a  belief  in  its  own  infallibility;  and  Lady 
Judith  had  no  stupidity  about  her,  and  had  received  many  severe  shocks  of 
late.  Everyttiing  which  she  had  taken  in  hand,  and  into  the  elements  of  which 
human  love  and  human  passion  entered,  had  gone  wrong  witji  her  and  failed ; 
and  her  mind  was  too  active,  her  principles  were  too  just,  to  allow  her  to  be 
content  always  with  throwing  the  blame  on  destiny  or  the  pei*verse  wickedness 
of  others.  She  began  to  doubt  seriously  whether  she  had  dealt  wisely  or  even 
justly  with  Alexia's  younger  days.  She  even  found  herself  going  over  men- 
tally her  own  early  married  life,  and  wondering  why  it  was  that  all  people 
used  to  regard  her  husband  as  noble,  liigh-minded,  and  pure,  a  man  made  to 
guide  and  to  rule ;  and  why  she  had  never  understood  him  in  that  sense,  seen 
him  in  that  light.  Thus  painfully  studying  herself,  thus  growing  so  far  into 
doubt  of  her  past  that  all  the  good  she  could  do  in  the  present  began  to  seem 
an  expiation  rather  than  a  spontaneous  work  of  benevolence,  she  came  grad- 
ually into  a  faint  understanding  of  the  utter  feebleness  and  untrustworthiness 
of  human  codes  of  justice,  and  that  love,  after  all,  is  the  law  and  the  light. 

In  the  true  sense.  Lady  Judith  with  all  her  religious  devotion  had  never 
hitherto  been  a  Christian.  Love  and  mercy  and  pity,  not  the  mere  practical 
doing  of  good,  distinguish  the  new  dispensation  from  the  old.  Lady  Judith 
would  have  been  greatly  amazed  to  hear  that  she  was  now  for  the  first  time* 
having  passed  her  fortieth  year,  being  converted  to  Christianity  by  events  and 
the  discipline  of  sorrow.  Tet  this  and  none  other  was  the  process  going  on 
within  her. 

But  she  could  not  yet  bring  herself  to  forgive  Eric  Walraven.  He  had  de- 
ceived her;  he  had  taught  Alexia  to  deceive  her;  and  she  hated  deceit.  Then 
she  despised  him  for  his  cowardice  and  meanness.  He  began  to  persecute  her 
with  letters  which  she  contemptuously  flung  into  the  fire.  Had  he  held  a  firm 
and  manly  front  and  stood  aloof  from  her,  perhaps  in  the  change  which  was 
growing  in  her  nature  she  might  have  relented  toward  him.  But  his  craven 
supplications  utterly  disgusted  her ;  and  she  did  not  even  believe  that  he  was 
as  needy  as  he  pretended  to  be.  As  he  had  told  Alexia,  he  wrote  to  the  Earl 
of  Coryden,  beseeching  the  Earl's  intercession  with  his  daughter.  Lady  Judith; 
and  Coryden,  a  stingy  and  selfish  old  peer,  who  always  hated  Alexia  because 
she  never  showed  him  the  least  respect,  and  who  was  horribly  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  any  appeal  for  money  being  made  to  him,  told  Lady  Judith  in  affright 
that  she  was  really  bound  to  do  something  for  her  child's  husband;  and  tliis 
sort  of  interference  only  rendered  Laily  Judith  less  placable  tlian  before. 
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A  little  discovery  that  she  made  by  chance  Bomewhat  altered  Lady  Judith^s 
resolve,  and  urged  her  to  endeavor  at  least  to  succor  and  rescue  Alexia. 
Among  her  many  charitable  undertakings  was  one  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
class  of  persons  whom  we  upright  individuals  who  never  have  sinned  compla- 
cently term  "  fallen  women."  Lady  Judith  became  interested  in  one  poor  girl 
of  this  dass,  who  seemed  to  have  some  education  and  a  good  disposition.  She 
became  a  special  benefactress  to  this  girl ;  and  although  she  never  made  any 
prying  inquiry,  yet  she  won  the  girPs  confidence  and  heard,  unasking,  her 
melancholy  story.  She  leanied  that  this  girl  owed  her  degradation  to  Eric 
Walraven,  and  had  been  abandoned  by  him.  This  was  in  fact  a  young  woman 
already  passingly  alluded  to,  whom  Eric  always  remembered  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  because  of  the  picturesque  attitude  into  which  she  had  fallen  in  the 
wild  agony  and  passion  of  her  grief  when  she  learned  that  he  was  leaving  her 
forever.  One  discovery  leads  to  others,  and  Lady  Judith  caihe  gradually  to 
know  that  her  poet  son-in-law  was  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  pitiful  of  sen- 
sualists and  profligates — a  man  without  the  fierce  passions  and  stupendous  guilt 
of  a  Don  Juan  or  a  Lovelaoe ;  but  a  sensuous,  heartless  thing,  who  delighted  to 
play  with  any  and  every  woman  who  could  be  fooled  without  trouble  or  danger. 
Lady  Judith  rightly  judged  that  for  a  paltry  sinner  of  this  class  reclamation  is 
£ir  more  difficult  than  for  an  offender  of  graver  and  grander  mould.  There  is 
some  stuff  to  work  on  in  the  one ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  other.  She  thought  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  get  Alexia  out  of  such  a  man^s  clutches 
altogether;  and  therefore  she  wrote  the  letter  of  which  Walraven  had  spoken, 
and  offered  to  take  back  her  daughter,  but  refused  to  receive  fa^  daughter's 
husband.  Lady  Judith  knew  that  such  an  offer  made  directly  by  her  to  Alexia 
would  be  rejected  with  disdain.  But  she  rightly  guessed  that  Wah-aven, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  personal  advantage,  would  now  be  tired  of  Alexia  and 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  her;  and  she  counted  much  upon  the  indignation  Alexia 
would  feel  toward  him  when  his  willingness  to  send  her  home  should  be  made 
apparent.  She  did  not  count  upon  or  understand  the  strength  of  Alexia's  un- 
reasonable love  for  the  husband  who  had  beguiled  and  was  willing  to  abandon 
her.  Lady  Judith  had  not  yet  cbme  to  imderstand  fully  what  love  should  reckon 
for  in  human  calculations. 

One  day,  when  she  returned  from  some  of  her  charitable  expeditions,  she 
found  a  visitor  awaiting  her  whom  she  had  hardly  expected  to  see,  but  whom  she 
welcomed  with  real  cordiality.  This  was  Charles  Escombe,  just  come  back 
from  his  long  tour  in  America  and  round  tlie  world.  The  proud  forlorn  lady's 
heart  warmed  and  softened  toward  Alexia's  old  lover  and  suitor.  He  looked 
healthy  and  hardy,  deeply  embrowned  by  sun  and  sea,  and  he  wore  a  huge  fair 
beard. 

When  they  had  interchanged  fi-iendly  greetings,  and  talked  for  some  time 
over  Escombe's  travels  and  his  plans  for  a  career  in  English  pohtios,  he  sud- 
denly plunged  into  another  subject,  and  said,  with  the  manner  of  one  who  is 
determined  to  have  a  thing  out  somehow : 

••  Oh,  by  the  way.  Lady  Judith,  you  know  I  came  home  through  France — 
landed  at  Marseilles,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  Charles." 

"  Well,  I  just  ran  on  to  Paris,  and  coming  home  I  stayed  a  day  or  two  to 
see  a  fellow  at  the  new  place  they  have  found  out  near  Trouville,  you  know — 
nice  little  place,  too." 

«•  So  I  am  told."    Lady  Judith  now  began  to  guess  what  was  coming,  and 
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why  Escombe^s  brown  complexion  was  growing  red  and  ho  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  carpet. 

"  Yes,  yery  nice.  Well,  you  know,  I  heard  tliat  Alexia — ^I  mean  Mrs.  Wal- 
raven — ^was  there." 

"  She  is  there,  I  believe.    Did  you  see  her?  " 

**  No,  I  didn't  see  her.  I  thou^t  perhaps  she  mightn't  care  to ;  and  indeed. 
Lady  Judith,  I  don't  think  I  felt  quite  up  to  the  mark;  but  I  saw  that  fellow — 
I  mean  I  saw  her  husband." 

'*  You  knew  him  before?  " 

**  I  knew  him  in  a  kind  of  way,  as  one  knows  all  sorts  of  fellows.  But  Fm 
afraid,  Lady  Judith,  he  will  prove  a  downright  cad.  He's  up  to  his  eyes  in 
debt,  and  he  only  gambles  and  hangs  around  there  with  a  very  queer  lot;  and, 
by  Jove,  it's  a  pity  if  something  can't  be  done." 

"  What  could  be  done,  Charles?    I  can't  reform  the  man." 

"No;  but  perhaps,  for  her  sake,  you  know,  if  something  could  be  done  to 
set  him  up  in  some  way,  he  is  the  sort  of  fellow  that  might  get  on  well  enough 
if  he  only  had  an3rthing  to  live  on.  You  see,  Lady  Judith,  there  are  plenty  of 
us  who  only  get  on  decently  because  we  haven't  to  work  hard  for  our  living.  I 
dare  say  half  of  us  would  be  no  better  than  he  only  just  for  our  good  luck  and 
having  money  enough.  Now  if  some  place  could  be  found  for  him,  or — or — 
something  done  of  that  kind,  and  some  of  his  debts  paid  off,  I  dare  say  he 
would  turn  out  a  very  good  husband  and  make  ber  happy.  I  know  you'll  ex- 
cuse me.  Lady  Judith;  I  want  to  see  Alexia  happy,  and  I  couldn't  help  just 
saying  this.'* 

Escombe  had  heard  a  great  deal  more  than  he  cared  to  tell,  and  Lady  Judith 
guessed  as  much.  He  had  heard  that  Walraven  was  sinking  into  more  and 
m<»re  doubtfid  companionship,  and  that  poor  Alexia's  ways  were  growing  more 
and  more  eccentric  and  alarming.  He  had  been  approached  by  Walraven,  and 
had  refirained,  for  her  sake,  from  rebuffing  him ;  and  he  had  freely  lent  him 
money,  and  had  come  away  with  sad  misgivings  for  Alexia's  future. 

*•  You  have  a  good  heart,  Charles  Escombe ;  and  I  have  reason  to  grieve, 
and  you  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  that  unhappy  and  lost  girl  did  not  appreci- 
ate you  as  you  deserved.  But  I,  at  least,  don't  feel  inclined  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
swindling  adventurer — to  reward  him  because  he  robbed  me  of  my  daughter." 

**  Bijt,  Lady  Judith — pray  excuse  me — something  will  have  to  be  done.  It 
will  indeed.  Not  for  his  sake,  of  course,  but  for  hers.  You  don't  know — ^you 
haven't  been  over  there,  and  don't  know  what  people  say ;  but  I  do  assure  you 
he  won't  do  anything  for  himself  or  for  her,  and  you  can't  leave  things  to  go 
on  much  longer  as  they  are  going." 

Lady  Judith  thought  her  cup  of  shame  and  misery  was  pretty  nearly  full. 
Her  daughter  was  the  wife  of  an  outcast  English  adventurer,  whose  poverty, 
shifts,  and  swindlings  were  the  scandal  even  of  the  very  unfastidious  society  of 
a  French  bathing-place! 

**  Nothing  shall  be  done  for  him — at  least  nothing  by  me  or  with  my  consent, 
Charles,"  she  said  decisively;  **  but  I  must  try  to  do  something  to  save  her, 
before  it  is  too  late!" 

The  very  next  day  she  had  occasion  to  attend  a  meeting  of  some  charitable 
society  in  Exeter  Hall ;  and  when  the  proceedings  were  over  and  the  crowd 
was  breaking  up.  Lady  Judith,  who  was  accompanied  by  Charles  Escombe 
(when  in  town  the  young  man  delighted  to  be  her  faithful  henchman),  saw  a 
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stout,  gray  person,  who  was  very  shabbily  dressed,  bustling  over  toward  her. 
This  person  carried  a  thick  stick,  and  wore  cotton  gloves. 

"  Beg  pardon,  Lady  Judith,"  he  began  to  say ;  *'  you  don^t  remember  me,  I 
suppose.  IIow  d'ye  do,  Mr.  £scombe?  Glad  to  see  you  back  agam  in  Eng- 
land." 

Charles  Escombe,  who  made  it  a  part  of  the  business  pf  his  life  to  know 
everybody,  hastened  to  anticipate  I^y  Judith^s  struggling  memory,  into  which 
some  painful  association  was  beginning  to  force  itself  by  presentii^  Mr.  Gos- 
tick.    Lady  Judith  bowed  coldly. 

**  No  pleasant  association  with  me,  ma'am,  I  dare  say,"  the  Lancashire  man 
went  on;  **  don't  wonder  that  you  should  wish  to  forget  me  and  mine ;  but  I'd 
take  it  as  a  fiivor  if  you  would  allow  me  to  say  six  words  to  you  just  now." 

Lady  Judith  was  somewhat  softened  by  Mr.  Gostick's  blunt  honesty. 

•*  I  owe  you  thanks,  Mr.  Gostick.  You  once  did  your  best  to  serve  and  help 
me ;  you,  at  least,  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  yourself.  Fray  say 
anything  you  please;  I  am  wholly  at  your  service." 

Charles  Escombe  fell  back  a  little  and  talked  with  two  or  three  of  the  ora- 
tors of  the  evening.  The  great  hall  was  now  studded  with  little  chattmg 
groups  of  people,  waiting  for  the  crowd  to  get  out  of  the  doors. 

"  Well,  Lady  Judith,"  Mr.  Gostick  began,  "it's  about  this  poor  little  gb-1 
and  that  nephew  of  mine.  I  wish  I  hadn't  to  talk  about  such  a  subject,  for  of 
course  I  know  how  painful  it  is;  but  you  see  this  fellow  is  always  writing  to 
me,  and,  I  dare  say,  to  you " 

**  He  has  written  to  me  several  times,  but  I  have  not  replied  to  most  of  his 
appeals,  Mr.  Gostick." 

••  Nor  I,  Lady  Judith — ^nor  I,  ma'am.  I  don't  care  one  straw  what  becomes 
of  him,  now  that  his  poor  father  and  mother  are  both  dead;  but  then  the  poor 
girl,  you  see!  Lady  Judith,  that  fellow  is  capable  of  anything — I  mean  any- 
thing shabby  and  sneaking.  I  don't  think  he  would  have  the  spirit  to  commit 
a  burglary  or  a  murder.  He  left  his  mother  to  die — tiie  mother  who  loved  the 
scamp  like  the  apple  of  her  eye — he  left  her  to  die,  and  never  went  near  her. 
He^U  desert  that  young  woman,  ma'am,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  moment  he 
finds  he  can't  squeeze  anything  out  of  us." 

*'  Us ! "  Lady  Judith  was  growing  to  respect  the  man,  but  still  this  conjunc- 
tion was  very  trying.  *•  Us ! "  Lady  Judith  Scarlett  and  the  Lanca^ire  weaver 
with  the  cotton  gloves!  Gostick  said  **us  "  quite  fearlessly.  Lady  Judith  and 
he  were  the  only  persons  with  money  in  the  business,  and  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  he  had  as  much  money  as  any  aristocratic  lady  in  the  land. 

**  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Gostick,  that  your  nephew  is  capable  of  any  base- 
ness "  (for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  help  dealing  the  little  stab  contained  in 
the  words  **  your  nephew  "),  **  and  I  would  rescue  my  daughter  if  I  could " 

**  Rescue,  ma'am,  is  rather  late,  I  fear,  where  we  are  talking  of  man  and 
wife  "  (that  was  Mr.  Gostick's  touch  in  return ;  the  proud  lady's  dau^iter  was, 
after  all,  the  wife  of  Gostick's  nephew) ;  **  but  I  was  thinking  that  the  first  loss 
is  the  best,  you  know,  and  that  it  would  be  'better  even  to  support  an  iiUe,  worth- 
less fellow  than  to  run  the  risk  of  bringing  misery  on  an  innocent  girl.  I  think 
of  my  own  daughters.  Lady  Judith,  and  I  am  very  uneasy  about  that  poor  young 
woman,  though  I  never  set  eyes  upon  her  in  all  my  life.  Now  you  know  I  was 
thinking  that  your  ladyship — excuse  my  blunt  way  ^f  coming  to  the  point — has 
plenty  of  money,  and  I  am  pretty  well  to  do.  Can't  we  combine  to  pay  this 
fellow  into  good  behavior?    Can't  we  make  him  an  allowance,  conditional  on- 
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tirely  upon  his  living  a  decent  life  and  taking  care  of  his  wife?  I  worked  hard 
to  make  my  own  money»  but  still  I  am  ready  to  go  pound  for  pound  with  your 
ladyship  in  some  arrangement  like  that,  fix  the  allowance  at  anything  you 
like,  I  don't  care  what;  Til  pay  the  half  of  it,  and  I'll  make  all  the  arrange- 
ments— ^you  shan't  have  a  bit  of  trouble." 

The  red  blood  mounted  into  Lady  Judith's  face.  Good  God!  had  it  come 
to  this,  that  her  only  daughter  was  to  be  supported  by  subscription  from  the 
pocket  of  a  vulgar  plebeian!  True,  that  even  at  the  moment  her  better  nature 
saw  how  much  there  was  of  sterling  benevolence  and  honest  manhood  about 
Crostick^s  proposal,  none  the  less  she  felt  it  like  an  insult  and  an  outrage. 
Her  lips  quivered,  her  limbs  trembled,  her  eyebrows  contracted. 

*'  Mr.  Gostick,"  she  said  coldly,  **  I  don^t  need  any  combination  or  partner- 
ship in  the  support  of  my  daughter.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  concern  on 
her  behalf.  It  does  you  credit,  and  you  are  naturally  grieved  for  the  wrong 
done  by  your  nephew ;  but  you  need  not  trouble  yourself'  about  my  daughter. 
I  can  take  care  of  her.    Good  evening." 

And  she  made  a  stately  bow,  and,  taking  Charles  Escombe's  arm,  she  turned 
away  and  left  poor  Gostick  *'  plante  la,'*'* 

**  What  an  ass  I  am!"  grumbled  that  senator.  ''Serves  me  quite  right! 
What  business  was  it  of  mine  if  the  Earl  of  Coryden's  granddaughter  hadn't 
a  rag  to  her  back  or  went  into  the  union  workhouse?  If  ever  I  interfere  again ! 
Well,  I've  done  my  part,  and  my  mind  is  clear,  and  I'm  sorry  for  the  poor 
young  woman ;  but  her  mother  has  let  me  see  plainly  enough  that  it's  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.    '  Proflfered  service  stinks,'  says  the  proverb." 

"Now,  Gostick,  what  about  that  committee?"  said  a  great  railway  con- 
tractor, a  baronet  and  member  of  Parliament,  to  whom  Groetick  was  of-  more 
importance  than  all  the  aristocratic  dames  who  ever  wore  a  petticoat;  and  he 
hooked  his  «urm  in  Grostick's  and  bore  him  away,  talking  into  his  ear  as  they 
traversed  the  hall  and  descended  the  stairs.  The  Lancashire  member  soon  for- 
got all  about  Lady  Judith's  hauteur^,  and  even  had  no  pressing  recollection  for 
the  moment  of  poor  Alexia's  possible  misery. 

As  Escombe  was  handing  Lady  Judith  to  her.  carriage  she  sapped  for  a 
moment  and  asked  him  abruptly : 

«« Do  you  know,  have  you  heard  anything  of  her,  of  Alexia,  Charles,  which 
you  have  not  told  me?  " 

*'  How  do  you  mean.  Lady  Judith?    I  don't  quite  understand." 

*'  Did  you  hear  anything  which  made  you  believe  that  she  herself  is  unhap- 
py, that  her  mind  seems  disturbed?  " 

'*  Well,  yom  know  of  course  I  didn't  take  everything  I  heard  for  granted. 
People  talk  so  much  in  those  little  places — and  then  French  people  think  wo 
are  all  so  odd — and  Alexia  always  rather  piqued  herself  on  not  being  like 
everybody  else " 

**  But  what  did  you  hear?  Do  ju^y  tell  me.  Remember  I  am  the  girl's 
mother." 

Charles  Esoombe  was  too  kind-hearted  and  hod  too  jNTofound  a  regard  for 
Lady  Judith  to  feel  inclined  to  ask  whether  she  had  always  remembered  the 
fact  herself.  Still  the  question  did  for  the  moment  embarrass  him  and  make 
him  hesitate,  and  Lady  Judith  saw  this  and  hastened  to  say : 

**  No  one  can  know  how  fiuthfully  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  my  daughter* 
and  how  utterly  ungovernable  she  proved  to  be.  But  she  still  is  my  daughter, 
and  if  the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  herself  up  is  unable  to  protect  her,  I 
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nmst  of  course  try  to  do  so.  Tell  me,  then,  ifdiat  it  was  that  people  said  of 
Alexia?'' 

••  Well,  they  seemed  to  think  that  her  health  was  giving  way,  and  that  per- 
haps— ^bnt  one  can't  mind  such  rumors ^ 

"  That  perhaps  what?  " 

**  That  her  mind  was  becoming  a  littie  affected.  He,  that  fellow  Walraven," 
Escombe  said  this  with  a  great  burst,  ^  he  told  me  as  much  himself.  He  made 
II  sort  of  whining  appeal  and  declared  he  didn't  know  what  to  do;  but  indeed, 
Lady  Judith,  I  hare  discovered  the  fellow  to  be  such  a  confounded  liar  that  one 
can  hardly  attach  any  Importance  to  a  word  coming  out  of  his  mouth." 

Not  a  syllable  more  said  Lady  Judith  on  the  subject.  But  a  chord  had  been 
struck  to  which  all  her  secret  fears,  and  suspicions,  and  conscience-prompted 
doubts  gave  ready  and  terrible  echo.  With  her  growing  emancipation  tcom 
the  imprisonment  of  mere  egotism  had  been  rising  the  doubt  whether  in  deal- 
ing with  Alexia  lately  as  a  sane  and  sound  and  wilfUlly  erring  daughter  she 
had  not  been  making  a  sad  mistake.  Lady  Judith  had  of  late  set  down  her 
daughter's  eccentricity  of  manner  and  temper  as  sheer  aflE^Bctation,  and  had  re- 
sented any  other  suggestion  as  impertinent  and  absurd.  As  a  person  blessed 
with  powerful  vision  finds  it  hard  to  realize  the  fact  that  another  person  can  be 
short-sighted,  as  a  lover  of  money  can  hardly  understand  that  there  are  other 
beings  hidifferent  to  gain,  so  Lady  Judith's  clear,  firm,  egotistic  inteUect  was 
skeptical  on  the  subject  of  lurking  insanity  in  others.  One  of  the  many  sources 
of  torment  to  her  in  her  bringing  up  of  Alexia  was  the  conviction  that  ill-judg- 
ing lookers-on  were  constantly  pitying  the  girl  and  making  allowances  for  her 
on  the  score  of  personal  eccentricities  and  extravagances  which  she.  Lady  Ju- 
dith, secretly  believed  to  be  wilfiil  and  malignant  affoctadons.  But  the  doubt 
now  began  to  intrude  upon  her,  ghastly  and  appalling  as  a  i^ntom,  that  per- 
hi^  she  had  utterly  misunderstood  her  daughter  and  failed  in  her  datj  all  the 
time;  that  while  she  rashly  believed  herself  to  be  dealing  justly  and  following 
Heaven's  guidance  and  approval,  she  was  playing  false  to  nature  and  perverting 
the  ordinance  of  Providence  itself.  Great  Heavens!  how  otherwise  could  she 
explain  the  terrible  reality  of  the  fact  that  everything  had  gone  wrong  with 
her,  that  the  elements  themselves  seemed  to  war  against  her? 

Indeed,  the  poor  lady  was  heavily  puni^ed  for  her  pride.  She  went  to  her 
lonely  home  feeling  that  she  could  have  welcomed  better  the  more  utter  soli- 
tude of  a  cavern.  Periiaps  now  for  the  first  time  did  she  begin  to  feel  really 
deserted.  Her  pride  and  her  sense  of  personal  ri^teousness  had  fled  from  her 
at  last,  even  as  her  husband,  her  daughter,  and  her  adopted  son  had  done. 

Lady  Judith  had  now  a  companion  or  reader,  a  superior  sort  of  young 
woman  from  Scotland,  who  could  write  most  of  her  letters  for  her,  and  who  had 
not  lived  with  her  in  the  days  of  Alexia  and  Angelo.  Lady  Judith  could  not 
endure  anybody  in  the  house  who  had  seen  her  in  one  of  her  former  epochs. 
Therefinre,  as  die  had  done  when  her  husband  disappeared,  so  she  did  after  the 
fli^t  of  Alexia  and  the  secession  of  Angelo— made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  house- 
hold and  introduced  wholly  new  fikces. 

^Siiall  I  read  you  something.  Lady  Judith?"  said  Miss  Bruce,  when  the 
grest  lady,  looking  weary  and  ha^rgard,  entered  her  study  or  boudoir — ^more  of 
study  or  even  oratory  than  boudoir. 

'^Do,  please.  Miss  Bruce.  That  review  \>t  Darwin,  perhaps,  from  the 
•Quarterly.'" 

Lady  Judith  leaned  forward  in  her  chair,  her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee,  her 
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hand  supporting  her  chin.  Her  lips  were  compreesed,  her  eyebrows  oon- 
tractod.  She  must  have  been  deeply  absorbed  in  Darwinian  theories,  for  she 
never  stirred  or  looked  up»  her  dress  never  rustled,  her  Inrow  never  relaxed  as 
Miss  Bruce  read  on  and  on.  Miss  Bruce,  however,  was  not  without  her  own 
share  of  keenness  and  observation,  and  while  immensely  admiring  Lady  ,Ju- 
dith^s  beauty  and  dignity,  and  gi'eatly  envying  her  wealth,  she  had  began  to 
think  that  there  was  something  heavy  at  the  lady's  heart,  more  difficult  perhi^is 
tiian  even  poverty  to  bear.  Miss  Bruce  8us{)ected  that  Lady  Judith  was  not 
Ibtening  to  a  word  of  the  article  on  Darwin.  She  ventured  upon  an  Midaoious 
experiment.  I^e  read  one  sentence  twice  over,  then  thrice  over ;  it  was  all  the 
same  to  Lady  Judith. 

At  last  a  deep  sigh  broke  from  the  heart  and  the  lips  of  the  lady,  and  seemed 
*  to  recall  her  to  herself.    She  started,  looked  up,  faintly  smiled,  and  said : 

*'  I  think,  Miss  Bruce,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  to  read  any  more  to-night. 
Or  stay,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  read  me  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible." 

"  The  Old  Testament,  madam  P  " 

**  The  Old  Testament,  yes.  Anywhere  will  do.  Just  where  you  chance  to 
open  it." 

Was  Lady  Judith  trying  for  a  word  of  supernatural  guidance  and  oracle? 
Or  did  she  hope  to  hear  some  lesson  of  stern  strength  from  the  voice  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  bidding  her  not  to  be  ashamed  and  tremble  even  though  she  had 
lialed  those  who  sinned  against  her? 

Miss  Bruce  opened  and  read : 

**  And  Jei^thah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  his  house :  and,  behold,  his  daughter 
came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  and  she  was  his  only 
cliild ;  beside  her  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter." 

'*  No,  not  that.  Miss  Bruce,  not  that.    Some  other  passage  if  you  please." 

Miss  Bruce  turned  some  pages  on,  and  quietly  glancing  under  her  eyes  at 
her  listener  began  again: 

**  And  it  was  told  Joab,  Behold,  the  king  weepeth  and  mourneth  for  Absa- 
lom .  And  the  victory  that  day  was  turned  into  mourning  unto  all  the  people ;  for 
the  people  heard  say  that  day  how  the  king  was  grieved  for  his  son.  And  the 
people  gat  them  by  stealth  that  day  into  the  city,  as  people  being  ashamed  steal 
away  when  they  flee  in  battle.  But  the  king  covered  his  face,  and  the  king 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  O  my  son  Absalom,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  mj  son! " 

Lady  Judith  rose  from  her  seat  with  a  flush  upon  her  ordinarily  pale  face. 
There  was  a  little  round  table  near  her  elbow,  and  h^  sudden  movement 
caused  it  to  fall  with  a  crash. 

'*  Shall  I  read  on?  "  Miss  Bruce  asked  timidly. 

** Thank  you;  no  more  now.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  Miss  Bruce. 
Perhaps,  as  you  are  going  toward  your  room,  you  may  see  my  maid  Elise." 

'*  Yes,  IjRdy  Judith.    Shall  I  send  her  to  you?  " 

'*  Tell  her,  please,  that  I  don't  want  her  to-night.  Let  her  be  sure  not  to 
come.    Good  night,  Miss  Bruce." 

Miss  Bruce  returned  a  gentle  good  night  and  left  I^ady  Judith  alone. 

How  long  Lady  Judith  remained  that  night  seated  in  her  chair  with  her 
chin  resting  on  her  hand,  she  herself  could  never  have  told.  Iloiurs  and  hoars 
after  Miss  Bruce,  who  liad  been  writing  letters  in  her  own  room,  stole  quietly 
down  stairs  and  saw  that  the  light  was  still  streaming  from  under  the  door  of 
I>ady  Judith's  chamber.  Miss  Bruce  went  to  bed,  but  Juditli  Scarlett  still  re* 
mained  sitting  and  thinking.    Doubtless  it  wi\s  owing  to  tJie  excited  condition 
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of  her  mind,  the  painful  tension  of  her  nerves,  the  lateness  and  loneliness  of  the 
hoar,  that  she  found  her  senses  serve  her  less  faithfully  thb  once  than  was  their 
wont.  For  as  she  sat  alone  she  seemed  to  hear  a  wild  shrill  scream  ring 
through  the  silent  house,  and  it  was  as  the  voice*  of  her  daughter,  and  Lady  Ju- 
dith started  from  her  chair  and  called  aloud  **  Alexia,  Alexia!  ^^  and  sprang  to 
the  door.  All  was  dark  and  silent  without.  Lady  Judith  stood  and  listened 
vh^  heating  heart.  At  last  she  quietly  closed  the  door  and  returned  to  her 
place.  She  flung  herself  on  her  knees  and  pressed  her  forehead  against  her 
hands. 

"It  was  only  the  voice  of  my  own  heart,  of  my  grief,  of  my  conscience! " 
murmured  the  unhappy  woman.  *'  I  will  go  to  my  daughter  and  save  her  if  I 
can." 

And  for  the  first  time  in  this  story  Lady  Judith  hurst  into  a  passion  of  unre- 
starained  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
"habet!" 

Ai£XiA,  it  has  already  been  remarked>  was  a  rather  weary  companion  for 
Isolind.  The  unhappy  daughter  of  Lady  Judith  had  always  in  life  had  her  ho- 
rizon limited  to  just  the  extent  of  her  own  personal  experiences  and  vexations. 
Now  that  her  vexations  had  expanded  into  genuine  sufferings,  they  absorbed 
her  wholly,  and  Isolind  heard  nothing  from  her  but  the  sad  tale  of  her  mother^s 
coldness  and  her  husband^s  lack  of  love.  Every  day  seemed  to  make  Alexia 
wUder  and  more  morbid,  and  Isolind  began  to  grow  gravely  alarmed  for  her 
mental  condition.  She  spoke. to  Mrs.  Atheling  on  the  subject,  but  Mrs.  Athe- 
ling  had  never  much  liked  Alexia.  The  good  old  lady  was  always  a  little 
afraid  of  the  petulant,  sharp  tongue  of  the  little  English  aristocrat.  She  could 
never  understand  Alexia,  and  always  while  the  latter  was  present  lived  in  doubt 
and  dread,  not  knowing  what  the  girl  mi^t  say  next — ^what  piece  of  imperti- 
nence or  impiety  might  escape  from  her  ungovemed  lips.  Besides,  Mrs.  Ath- 
eling shrank  from  young  women  who  didn^t  honor  and  obey  their  mother. 
Therefore  she  gave  no  sympathetic  response  to  Isolind^s  alarms,  and  only 
goeesed  that  Mrs.  Walraven  could  be  sane  enou^  if  she  wanted  to,  and  that  if 
she  had  any  insane  tendencies  it  was  only  the  lunacy  of  pride  and  insolence. 

Isolind  was  not  satisfied,  and  only  racked  her  brain  to  find  out  whether  there 
was  anything  she  could  do.  To  write  to  Lady  Judith  or  any  of  her  family 
would  have  been  for  her  simply  impossible.  Was  there  then  no  one  to  whom 
she  could  urge  her  growing  conviction  that  Alexia^s  mind  was  giving  way  un- 
der the  pressure  of  her  loneliness  and  her  disappointment,  and  that  those  who 
loved  the  poor  girl — if  there  were  yet  any  such — ^had  better  look  to  her  in  time 
lest  worse  befiOl? 

That  thinking,  Isolind  set  out  alone,  on  the  evening  when  Walraven  made 
his  revelation  to  his  wife,  to  visit  Alexia.  Our  Anglo-American  girl  was  in  the 
habit  of  rambling  alone,  accoutred  in  high  boots  and  with  kilted  skirts,  through 
the  French  village,  to  the  wonder  and  dismay  of  all  respectable  French  mat- 
rons and  maids,  in  whose  minds  such  solitary  promenading  by  an  unmarried 
woman  bespoke  a  worse  than  heathenish  license.  The  sun  was  setting  over 
the  sea  as  Isolind  drew  near  the  hotel,  and  with  her  ever-present  delight  in  sky 
and  waves  and  sunset,  she  paused  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the 
boor,  and  to  her,  as  to  most  of  us,  something  of  her  own  life  and  love  and  suf- 
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fering  seemed  shining  sadly  out  of  the  waters  and  steeped  in  ihe  fading  sun- 
light. So  she  became  for  the  moment  almost  unconscious  of  where  she  was, 
and  a  gentleman  approached  and  nearly  jostled  against  her,  and  made  a  lowly 
bow  and  an  apology.  It  was  Eric  Walraven,  who  had  just  left  his  wife,  and  In 
a  moment  it  flashed  into  Isolind^s  mind  that  at  whatever  risk  of  misconstruc- 
tion or  of  seeming  officiousness  she  must  tell  him  her  fears  for  Alexia. 

*•  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mrs.  Walraven,"  said  Isolind. 

'*  She  will  be  delighted ;  she  adores  you,  but  that  is  not  strange.  Allow  me 
to  return  with  you." 

"  Fray  no,  diank  you.  I  can  go  alone.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  walkinj, 
without  escort.    But— but— Mr.  Walraven." 

•*  My  dear  Miss  Atheling?  " 

"May  I  say  a  word  to  you  without  seeming  officious  or  bold?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask?  As  if  any  word  from  you  could  be  anything  but  a  fk- 
vor.    Pray  honor  me  by  taking  my  arm  and  let  me  walk  with  you." 

"  No,  Mr.  Walraven,  there  is  no  need.  What  I  wish  to  say  will  be  soon 
said,  and  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  saying  it,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  help  it. 
Mr.  Walraven,  Alexia  is  very  unhappy,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  if  great 
care  be  not  taken,  and  in  time,  her  mind  will  give  way.  Do,  pray,  forgive  me 
for  obtruding  my  opinions — perhaps  I  am  wrong  altogether — but  her  manner 
alarms  me  sometimes." 

**  Alexia  then  has  been  complaining  of  me?  "  said  Eric  with  darkling  brow. 
".She  has  been  pouring  out  to  you  some  story  of  imaginary  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings?" 

"Not  imaginary  sufferings  at  least,  Mr.  Walraven.  Oh,  no!  The  suffer- 
ings are  all  real !  I  only  fear  for  the  constant  strain  upon  her  mind.  Perhaps 
those  who  are  nearest  to  her — and  who — who  love  her  best,"  said  Isolind  with 
a  great  effort,  "  are  naturally  the  last  to  observe  Hie  changes  which  the  eye  <^  a 
stranger  sees.  But,  Mr.  Walraven,  oh  do  take  care  of  her,  and  be  kind  to  her! 
Remember  that  she  has  lost  her  mother,  and  that  she  has  no  one  but  you." 

"  Alexia  is  rather  fond  of  exhibiting  herself  en  wtrftww,"  Walraven  coolly  re- 
plied. "She  comes  of  an  eccentric  fiimily;  you  have  heard  the  strange  mys- 
terious story  of  her  father?  But  she  is  shrewd  and  sensible  when  she  pleases ; 
and,  my  dear  Miss  Isolind,  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  for  my  own  sake  that  you 
took  all  her  capricious  utterances  as  literal  and  sound.  I  beg  you  will  do  me 
justice.  I  am  no  monster  of  cruelty,  but  the  very  kind,  indulgent  husband  of 
a  pretty  little  freakish  child-wife,  who  does  not  know  her  own  mind  for  an  hour 
together." 

"  You  mistake  my  purpose,"  Isolind  said  coldly.  "  I  was  not  implying  any- 
thing against  you,  Mr.  Walraven — ^I  was  not  even  thinking  of  you — I  was 
thinking  only  of  her y 

"And  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  the  kindness.  But  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. Strangers  often,  indeed  always,  are  alarmed  by  dear  Alexia^s  capricious 
ways  and  exaggerated  words.  /  understand  them ;  it  is  my  duty  to  bear  with 
them.  I  hope — ^I  trust — ^I  am  not  a  bad  husband.  If  Hiere  are  moments  when 
one  looks  into  other  faces  and  other  intellects  and  thinks  of  what  might  have 
been,  and  remembers  what  is  and  sighs  at  the  contrast,  you.  Miss  Atheling, 
will  surely  not  regard  an  involuntary  and  uncontrollable  emotion  as  a  crime?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  all  that;  I  have  no  opinion  to  give.  Once  more,  Mr. 
Walraven,  I  am  concerned  solely  for  Alexia." 

"  You  are  cruel,"  the  poet  replied,  and  he  gently  touched  her  hand,  which 
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riie  quickly  drew  away.    ''You  are  cmel,  Isolind!    You  know  that  to  me  the* 
combination  of  intellect  and  beauty  in  woman  is  the  one  exquisite  divine  ideal 
I  have  always  sighed  for;  you  have  seen  how  I  master  and  keep  down  my  feel- 
ings ;  and  yet  you  treat  me  like  a  criminal!    Have  I  not  always  borne  myself 
to  you  with  the  profoundest  respect?  " 

**  You  would  hardly  venture  to  bear  yourself  otherwise,  Mr.  Walraven,"  Is- 
olind quietly  said.  *'  I  suppose  an  English  gentleman  of  education  would  not 
knowingly  hurt  or  insult  an  unprotected  girl.  I  expect  of  course  tiiat  much 
from  you,  and  therefore  pray  let  us  not  say  any  more  about  our  own  miserable 
little  personalities.  I  knew  I  ran  some  risk  of  misconstruction  when  I  yen- 
tured  to  obtrude  my  advice;  but  I  couldn^t  help  it.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  speak, 
and  perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  complain  of  a  freedom  of  speech  which  I  my- 
self provoked.  I  was  brought  up,  Mr.  Walraven,  in  a  country  where  even  un- 
married women  claim  the  right  to  speak  and  act  like  free  human  creatures,  and 
where  men  acknowledge  the  right  and  respect  it.  No  American  gentleman 
would  have  mistaken  my  purpose  or  taken  unfair  advantage  of  my  impulsive 
interference." 

**  You  are  angry,  Isolind,"  he  said,  and  he  gently  interposed  to  prevent  her 
from  passing  on;  '*you  are  angry,  and  you  are  consequently  unjust.  Am  I  to 
blame  if  I  admire  youth  and  beauty  and  genius — ^if  I,  a  poet,  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  gifts  and  the  graces  of  a  CorinnaP  " 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Walraven,  forbear  compliments  that  only  offend  me,  and  make 
you  seem  ridiculous;  Life  is  very  serious  and  sad  to  me  just  now  "  (there  were 
tears  whidi  she  could  not  restrain  shining  in  her  eyes),  "  and  I  have  no  heart 
or  ear  for  folly.  Mr.  Walraven,  I  trust  that  you  too  may  not  find  life  serious 
and  sad." 

Then  she  went  firmly  on;  and  Walraven,  after  a  moment^s  hesitation,  pur- 
sued his  way.  The  poet  felt  a  little  vexed  with  himself  and  a  great  deal  vexed 
with  Alexia,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the  latter  had  been  complaining  of  him 
to  Isolind  and  telling  tales  out  of  school.  So  he  quietly  resolved  that  Alexia 
must  be  made  to  shed  some  tears  by  way  of  punishment.  He  was  quite  proud 
of  being  able  to  make  Alexia  cry,  and  he  proposed  that  this  very  night  perhaps 
he  should  enjoy  his  power.  Isolind  had  humbled  him ;  but  he  did  not  much 
mind  that.  It  was  rather  interesting  to  hint  love  to  the  girl.  He  always  en- 
joyed hinting  at  love  to  women  when  no  better  pastime  could  be  had;  and  he 
reflected  with  a  certain  almost  sensuous  complacency  that  words  had  passed  be- 
tween Isolind  and  himself  which  are  not  commonly  interchanged  in  the  beaten 
way  of  friendship  and  society  between  man  and  woman.  He  was  both  piqued 
and  interested  by  Isolind;  but  he  felt  toward  her  no  emotion  deep  or  strong 
enough  to  have  prevented  him  from  making  love  to  half  a  dozen  other  women 
on  the  same  evening  had  they  come  in  his  way. 

He  went  on  then,  annoyed  with  Alexia,  but  on  the  whole  in  hopeflil  and 
brightening  mood.  He  began  to  see  once  more  that  the  orescent  promise  of  his 
spirit  had  not  set ;  that  life  and  vraman  had  yet  charms  for  him ;  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  be  free.  He  was  incapable  of  any  deep  emotion,  good  or  bad,  and  even 
tiie  ruin  of  all  his  schemes  and  hopes  failed  to  sink  him  down.  He  had  just  the 
levity  and  the  buoyancy  of  a  cork. 

Meanwhile  Isolind  went  on  to  the  ho^l  and  had  her  walk  for  nothing.  To 
her  utter  surprise.  Alexia,  who  had  haunted  her  unceasingly  for  days,  rofhsed 
BOW  to  see  her.    Mrs.  Wahraven  had  a  bad  headache,  Isolind  was  told,  and 
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could  not  see  any  one.    So  Isolind  retailed  home,  not  offended  or  even  vexed, 
but  \ery  much  surprised. 

Alexia  had  no  headache,  but  she  would  not  see  Isolind.  She  had  made  a 
resolve  which  she  would  not  expose  to  the  risk  of  a  moment^s  contact  with  any 
healthy  and  vigorous  mind  and  heart.  She  feared  that  if  she  spoke  with  Iso* 
lind  the  resolve  might  give  way,  and  it  was  a  resolve  now  dear  beyond  words 
to  her  sick  sad  soul. 

The  moment  Eric  revealed  his  whole  real  nature  to  her,  Alexia  felt  that 
lifers  purpose  and  meaning  were  over  for  her,  and  she  resolved  to  die.  Sho 
sentenced  herself  to  death.  She  could  not  think  coherently  over  the  past;  she 
could  only  remember  in  her  wild  way  that  Eric  had  been  her  only  hope  and  her 
only  love,  that  she  had  given  up  all  for  him,  staked  all  on  him,  and  that  now 
she  was  nothing  more  to  him,  that  she  had  lost  everything.  In  her  fretful  and 
freakish  hours  the  thought  of  suicide  had  been  familiar  to  her.  For  years  she 
had  only  reconciled  herself  to  the  endurance  of  life  by  complacently  remember- 
ing that  she  could  finish  it  whenever  she  pleased.  The  circumstances  of  her 
birth  and  eai'ly  training,  as  well  as  her  physical  and  mental  condition,  had  ren> 
dered  her  utterly  impervious  to  any  sense  of  religious  obligation.  Religion  had 
always  seemed  to  her  only  as  a  weapon  of  oppression  and  torment  wielded  by 
cold,  hard  mothers  to  punish  and  subdue  children.  Alexla^s  own  will,  her 
fears  and  her  angers,  had  always  been  a  law  unto  her.  Love  might  have  .been 
a  better  law,  if  Heaven  had  but  allowed  it.  Love,  however,  now  seemed  her 
bitterest  foe  and  her  worst  betrayer. 

She  therefore  doomed  herself  to  death.  She  thought  with  a  fierce  delight 
that  when  she  lay  dead  on  her  bed,  killed  by  her  own  hand,  even  her  mother^s  ^ 

heart  would  feel  a  pang  of  agony.    She  smiled  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  the 
scandal  and  shock  it  would  spread  among  the  precise  and  stately  Corydens ; 
and  she  exulted  in  anticipation  over  the  trick  she  was  about  to  play  them.    Per- 
haps when  he — ^when  Eric— came  and  looked  upon  her  cold,  dead  body,  he  *' 
might  be  soiTy  for  her,  and  might  wish  he  had  loved  her — ^might  perhaps  then  ''^ 
love  her  once  more.                                                                                                                "^ 

She  went  to  her  dressing-case  and  found  her  little  dagger,  the  treasured  - 

relic  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  an&  she  gloated  over  its  glittering  blade  and  felt  *^ 

its  sharp  point.    She  delighted  to  touch  it  to  her  flesh  and  feel  how  sharp  it  -  ^ 

was,  and  she  loosed  her  dress  and  found  out  where  her  heart  was  beating  and  -  ^^ 

put  the  dagger's  point  there,  and  revelled  in  the  thought  that  one  strong 
thrust  would  finish  all.    Ah,  what  a  goodly  vengeance  upon  her  enemies !  how  ^ 

thrilling  a  rebuke  to  Eric,  whom  she  so  loved!    Yes,  that  would  bring  back  hig  '< 

love!    He  would  come  and  look  upon  her  corpse,  and  he  would  take  it  in  his  >'! 

arms,  and  he  would  be  sorry  and  reproach  himself  and  shed  tears  because  he  -inj 

had  not  loved  her  always.    Would  not  death  be  sweet  to  purchase  that  atone-  ti 

mentP    Love  and  revenge  won  by  one  thrust  of  an  inch  of  steel — ^love  and  re-  "tb] 

venge  and  sleep!    Her  poor,  passionate,  disordered  heart  revelled  in  the  pros-  vf; 

pect  of  speedy  death,  as  a  voluptuary  revels  in  the  anticipation  of  a  festival.  >?, 

There  she  sat  with  the  dagger  pressed  against  the  side  beneath  which  beat  ^i^, 

Uer  heart— that  wild,  sad  heart  which  had  trobbed  with  so  many  fierce  emo-  :it: 

iions,  and  into  which  love  had  only  come  at  last,  not  to  redeem,  but  to  destroy.  !*«. 

Ah,  what  sudden  spites,  and  hates,  and  fitful  fierce  desires  had  kept  that  poor  ;|v^ 

little  heart  in  fever-throbs,  and  now  was  all  going  to  be  still  at  last?    Hardly  \^ 

more  than  a  child  in  years,  and  already  more  than  an  orphan  and  worse  than  ^^ 

a  widow!    AVliere  is  the  father  who  should  have  guarded  her,  tlie  motlier  who  4. 
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should  have  loved  her?  Oh,  if  they  two,  whose  ill-assorted  union  and  whose 
selfish  quarrels  and  rancors  had  left  her  thus  desolate,  left  her  thus  a  prey  to 
fiite  and  her  own  disordered  passion — if  they  could  but  have  seen  and  known, 
would  they  not  have  recognized  that  Heaven  had  punished  their  wron^-doing 
with  unrelenting  hand?  Is  not  the  time  soon  to  oome  when  they  shall  know  it 
—too  late? 

The  evening  shadows  deepened,  and  the  murmur  of  the  sea  seemed  to  grow 
louder  as  the  twilight  grew  more  gray.  Slowly  over  the  water  rose  at  la^  a 
mild  moon.  Hardly,  it  might  be  thought,  could  Passion  or  even  Despair  have 
looked  upon  the  calm,  pure  beauty  of  that  scene,  and  not  felt  something  of  its 
soothing  spirit,  and  turned  toward  some  memory  of  innocence  and  some  hope 
of  (jrod.  But  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  scene  and 
the  hour,  pleaded  vainly,  pleaded  unheard  to  the  ears,  the  eyes,  the  soul  of  Eric 
Walraven's  wretched  wife,  Alexia  said  truly  when  she  declared  that  the  face 
of  Nature  had  never  had  any  charm  for  her.  She  never  learned  its  lesson.  It 
never  won  her  for  one  moment  firom  herself.  Now,  in  her  hour  of  supreme 
despair,  there  was  no  sea  or  sky  or  star  for  her.  She  was  blinded  and  mad- 
dened ;  all  around  was  but  blood  and  fire. 

Yet  there  was  a  certain  fierce  and  practical  composure  about  her.  When 
the  evening  grew  dark  she  lighted  her  lamp  and  began  to  write  letters  to  Eric 
and  to  her  mother,  which  she  tore  up  as  fast  as  they  were  written.  At  last  she 
renounced  the  idea  of  writing  to  either  of  them,  but  determined  to  leave  a  let- 
ter for  Isolind.  Having  less  emotion  in  this  piece  of  work,  she  succeeded  easily 
enough.  She  wrote,  sealed,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  ''  Miss  Isolind  Atheling," 
and  placed  it  on  her  dressing-table,  hidden  away  under  various  articles  so  that 
it  could  hardly  be  found  unless  when  actual  search  was  made.  For  some  rea- 
son— she  could  hardly  tell  what — she  would  not  have  her  death  discovered  be- 
fore the  morning.  When  night  had  come  and  partly  gone,  when  all  were  hushed 
in  sleep,  then  she  would  do  the  deed ;  and  when  Eric  awoke  in  the  morning  he 
would  see  a  dead  wife  lying  by  his  side.  She  would  undress  soon  now,  and 
would  be  in  bed  and  apparently  asleep  when  Eric  came  in,  and  then  when  he 
fell  asleep  she  would  kiss  him  for  the  last  time— and  then !  Ah  God,  it  may  be 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  wretched  girl  there  yet  lingered  some  faint  sad  ghost  of 
a  hope  that  when  Eric  came  back  he  might  be  kind  and  loving  to  her,  and  un- 
say some  of  his  hard,  cruel  words,  and  the  sky  might  fall  and  the  old  love  and 
life  return.  It  may  be  that  one  word  of  love  could  yet  have  saved  and  re- 
deemed that  heart  and  brain,  and  left  the  world  richer  by  the  prevention  of  one 
deed  of  blood. 

Night  had  come,  and  no  sounds  were  heard  but  the  occasional  cry  of  a  fisher 
in  his  boat,  the  rare  tramp  of  a  horse  or  tread  of  a  human  foot.  The  moon 
grew  brighter  and  brighter.  Alexia  undressed ;  she  now  had  no  maid  to  heli> 
her.  She  folded  and  arranged  her  clothes  with  a  very  unusual  care,  thinking 
that  the  trouble  was  not  much,  and  that  she  should  never  have  to  do  it  again, 
and  that  she  should  like  to  have  things  look  neat  in  the  morning.  She  started, 
hearing  a  voice  in  the  room ;  and  then  she  found  it  was  her  own  voice,  and  that 
she  had  been  talking  aloud.  She  started  once  again,  seeing  the  room,  as  she 
thought  filled  with  flame ;  but  there  was  no  flame.  The  fire  had  flashed  from 
her  own  bewildered  brain  and  throbbing  eyeballs. 

Being  undressed,  she  crept  into  bed,  and  kept  her  dagger,  her  last  treasure 
and  anodyne,  in  her  hand,  pressed  to  her  bare  bosom,  as  Cleopatra  might  have 
held  her  asp.    A  sound  on  the  stairs,  on  the  threshold,  and  she  started  so  that 
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the  dagger  grazed  sliarply  against  her  skin,  and  Eric  entered  the  room.  She 
tamed  toward  him  with  eager,  sparkling  eyes.  He  never  looked  at  her  or  near 
her,  and  she  turned  away,  closed  her  eyes,  and  feigned  to  sleep. 

Eric  took  np  a  book  and  began  to  read.  He  was  rather  displeased  that  his 
wife  was  not  awake  and  up  to  receiye  him ;  for  although  he  always  told  her  not 
to  wait  for  him,  but  to  go  to  bed,  he  wanted  this  particular  night  to  have  scolded 
her  for  her  complaining  of  him  to  Isolind.  Otherwise  he  was  in  a  rather  good 
humor  with  everything,  except  Alexia.  He  had  won  a  few  napoleons  at  play; 
and  he  was  in  good  hope  to  be  soon  again  a  free  man. 

He  read  and  read  on  into  the  night,  and  Alexia  watched  his  shadow  as  it 
fell  upon  the  wall  near  her  bed.  She  watched  with  straining  eyes  that  seemed 
to  burn  in  thefa*  sockets,  and  she  listened  with  ears  wherein  the  crash  of  a  thou- 
sand cataracts  seemed  to  be  thundering.  Strange  wild  forms  and  faces  appeared 
every  now  and  then  to  crowd  around  her  and  gesticulate  and  gibber  at  her. 
She  longed  to  scream  aloud,  and  often  was  on  the  point  of  relieving  her  tor- 
tured heart  by  a  wild  cry ;  but  the  mastering  pride  of  her  fierce  resolution  re- 
strained her  and  upheld  her,  and  the  minutes  or  hours,  she  little  knew  which 
they  were,  went  inexorably  on. 

At  last  Eric  put  away  his  book  and  locked  at  his  watch  and  wound  it,  and 
yawned.  Then  he  undressed  himself  slowly  and  lazily,  and  extinguished  the 
lamp  and  went  into  bed.  He  did  not  even  glance  at  his  wife,  and  he  stretched 
himself  as  £ur  away  from  her  as  he  conveniently  could.  People  who  are  not 
good  never  get  any  sound  sleep  in  romances  and  dramas,  but  in  common  real 
life  they  habitually  sleep  rather  more  soundly  than  the  virtuous,  who  are  apt  to 
torment  themselves  about  their  own  supposed  defects  and  their  nei^bors^  trials 
and  sufferings.  Neither  subject  ever  gave  Eric  Walraven  any  concern,  and  he 
soon  sank  into  a  sleep  as  peaceful  and  sweet  as  that  of  infancy. 

Then  Alexia  raised  herself  on  her  elbow.  Now  her  time  had  come.  Fare- 
well to  the  troubled  dream,  the  fever,  the  delirium  whidi  had  been  life  to  her. 
Farewell  to  Eric,  her  one  love.  She  could  not  but  gaze  at  him  as  he  lay  sleep- 
ing and  the  silver  moonlight  fell  upon  his  face.  Ah,  how  handsome  he  looked! 
Like  a  sleeping  god.  Alexia  thought  How  beautiful  his  dark  curls  as  they  lay 
upon  his  pillow.  How  beautiful  the  mouth,  which  had  something  of  the  help- 
less appealing  look  of  childhood  about  it,  with  its  parted  lips  and  the  lower  jaw 
slightly  dropped.  How  noble  and  glorious  he  had  always  seemed  to  her,  and 
how  kind  and  loving  and  chivalrous  he  used  to  be.  Into  the  gloomy,  phantom- 
haunted  atmosphere  of  her  life  he  had  flashed  all  beauty,  brightness,  and 
strength,  like  another  Perseus,  to  deliver  a  poor  little  Andromeda  from  bondage 
and  pain.  She  bent  over  him  thinking  of  all  this.  What  a  picture  it  was — the 
pale,  wild,  dark-eyed  girl,  with  her  long  black  hair  floating  over  her  white  gar- 
ment, and  the  dagger  glittering  in  her  hand,  and  the  man  sleeping  uncon- 
sciously under  her  eyes,  and  the  pure  moonlight  flooding  the  silent  room. 

**  Oh  Eric,  my  Eric ! "  the  girl  at  last  exclaimed  with  a  plaintive  cry,  **  good- 
by,  good-by!" 

She  bent  over  him  and  pressed  on  his  lips  one  last  passionate  kiss,  and  she 
raised  the  dagger  that  she  might  die  upon  the  kiss. 

But  the  sleeper,  half  disturbed  by  the  cry  and  the  kiss,  turned  angrily  away, 
and  consciously  or  unconsciously  tlurust  her  from  him  with  the  arm  which  had 
been  lying  outside  the  clothes — thrust  her  from  him  with  such  vehemence  and 
such  suddenness  that  it  seemed  like  a  blow  on  the  girPs  unprotected  breast. 
Then  a  shrill  scream  of  passion,  of  something  more  tlian  passion,  burst  from 
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Alexia^a  lips,  and  her  cherished  pnrpoee  was  gone,  had  vaniahed,  was  swallowed 
up  and  drowned  In  a  flood  of  new,  resistless  fary ;  and  she  remembered  no  more 
who  she  was  or  what  arm  had  thrust  her  aside,  and  her  dagger  descended  sharp 
and  fierce  into  the  white  tibroat  of  the  sleeper.  Once  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
<;ased  into  hers,  and  gavB  a  cry  of  terror  and  horror  and  tried  to  rise,  and  onoe 
more  the  dagger  came  down ;  and  with  a  sob  and  a  gurgle  Walrav en  succumbed 
to  his  £eU»,  and  the  poet  who  sang  the  **  Mystery  of  the  Universe  "  had  solyed 
its  greatest  mystery  at  last. 

All  of  Alexia^s  purpose  was  gone.  The  stroke  which  had  extinguished  hor 
husband^s  life  seemed  to  have  extinguished  the  last  gleams  of  her  flickering 
reason.    Only  a  dead  man  and  a  mad  woman  were  in  that  ghastly  chamber. 

Alexia  appeared  to  have  caught  up  some  kind  of  notion  of  flight  and  escape 
firom  danger.  She  opened  the  window,  which  was  quite  a  low  one  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground,  and,  half  clad  as  she  was,  sprang  into  the  moonlight,  and 
ran  across  the  grass  plot  surrounding  the  hotel  and  out  through  the  gate,  and 
sped  along  the  road  that  wound  by  the  verge  of  the  clifls.  Not  a  cry  or  sound 
of  any  kind  escaped  her. 

That  night  Isolind  AtheHng  lay  long  awake.  There  was  a  kind  of  fighting 
in  her  heart,  as  in  Hamlet^s,  which  wpuld  not  let  her  sleep.  She  thought  of  her 
own  sad  life,  of  the  shame  which  had  fallen  so  heavily  on  her,  of  the  love  she 
had  renoimced,  of  Angelo,  and  in  all  her  own  sorrows  she  thought  too  of  Alex- 
ia's unhappy  fate  and  the  danger  that  seemed  to  threaten  her.  The  brightness 
oi  the  moon,  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  were  tempting  to  the  heart  of  the 
young  poetess,  and  she  arose  and  wrapped  a  shawl  around  her  and  stood  at  the 
window  and  fed  her  soul  for  a  while  on  the  old,  the  immemorial  thought  of  all 
lovers,  that  the  eyes  of  the  loved  one  are  now  perhaps  fixed  like  mine  on  that 
moon.  With  that  thought  arose  the  proud,  coocsoling  reflection  that  at  least  she 
was  loved;  that  were  she  never  to  see  Angelo  more,  yet  she  held  his  love  in 
her  heart  and  had  the  privilege  of  always  loving  him.  Thinking  of  this,  she 
thou^t  of  poor  Alexia,  whose  &te  was  so  much  harder,  and  her  heart  was 
pierced  with  a  pang  of  pity. 

Was  it  her  thought  which  had  so  filled  her  as  to  call  up  a  mind-created 
phantom  before  her?  Surely  that  was  the  figure  of  a  girl  all  in  white  and  with 
streaming  black  hair — a  figure  like  the  ghost  of  Alexia,  which  appeared  on  the 
road  in  firont  of  the  cottage!  For  a  moment  a  shudder  ran  throu^  Isolind's 
firame ;  the  imaginative  nature  never  can  purge  itself  wholly  of  the  sudden 
recognition  of  the  supernatural.  But  the  form  had  disappeared.  No,  behold 
it  comes  again,  emei^es  from  behind  the  shrubs  that  grow  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tage. It  comes  wandering  or  flickering  vaguely,  like  a  very  ghost,  on  the 
senp^  of  lawn  or  turf  under  the  cottage  windows.  It  w  a  girl  in  a  night-dress ; 
some  somnambulist  perhaps.  And  then  it  looks  up,  with  such  eyes!  at  the 
windows,  and  Isolind  sees  that  it  is  indeed  Alexia,  and  all  her  old  misgivings 
and  fears  rudi  in  upon  her  with  terrible  confirmation.  Not  a  moment  to  be 
lost;  the  white  wanderer  is  already  turning  away.  Isolind  waits  to  give  no 
alarm,  but  hurries  down  stairs,  gendy  opens  the  door,  with  swift  steps  pursues 
the  fiigitive,  and  throws  her  arms  round  Alexia. 

"  Alexia,  dear  Alexia,  don't  you  know  me  ?    I  am  Isolind.    Come  with  me. '' 

For  the  first  glance  has  told  her  that  it  is  no  case  of  somnambulism,  that 
such  sense  as  is  left  to  the  wretched  girl  is  not  locked  in  sleep. 

Alexia  looks  at  her  with  purposeless,  affrighted,  unanswering  gaze,  and 
struggles  a  li^e  and  tries  to  escape,  but  utters  no  word  or  sound. 
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Isolind  was  sbrong,  aotiye,  and  resolute.  She  lifts  Alexia  in  her  arms  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child,  and  carries  her  into  the  cottage.  Alexia  straggles  no 
more,  bat  allows  her  head  to  rest  on  the  shoulder  <^  her  bearer  as  a  tired  infant 
might  do.  Isolind  carries  her  into  her  own  room,  and  lays  her  in  her  own 
bed,  and  covers  her  carefidly  and  closely  ;  so  closely  that  tiie  oovering  forms  u 
kind  of  bondage  to  check  any  sodden  attempt  at  escape.  Bat  Alexia  makes  no 
attempt;  she  lies  motionless  and  stares  at  Isolind  and  round  the  room  witli 
wide-open,  yWnt,  wild  eyes,  and  with  a  littie  quiver  and  tremble  round  her 
mouth  as  if  cries  or  tears  were  coming,  which,  however,  come  not.  Then  Iso- 
lind, having  made  £wt  tiio  window  and  puUed  down  the  blinds,  lights  her 
lamp,  and  partiy  shading  it  with  her  hand  draws  near  tiie  girl  in  the  bed;  and 
it  requires  all  her  self-control  to  repress  a  shriek  when  ^e  sees  for  the  first 
time  thatAlexia^s  night-dress  and  her  own  are  spattered  and  stained  with 
blood. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ALEXIA  RECOGNIZES  HBR  MOHTHRR. 

Was  there  ever  a  ni^t  that  seemed  so  long  to  human  watcher  as  the  night 
when  she  sheltered  Alexia  seemed  to  Isolind?  It  was  late,  very  late,  when 
Isolind  brought  in  her  arms  her  unhappy  fHend  and  laid  her  in  her  bed ;  the 
dawn  came  soon,  and  yet  how  terrible  a  time  it  seemed!  Isolind  did  not  see 
any  use  in  giving  a  wild  alarm,  in  awakening  Mrs.  Atheling  or  the  woman 
who  owned  the  cottage,  or  either  of  the  two  servants.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  for  Alexia  would  probably  be  to  give  her  a  few  hours  of 
perfect  quiet,  if  possible  to  induce  her  to  sleep.  So  she  dressed  herself  and 
then  sat  like  a  nurse  by  Alexia^s  side,  and  endeavored  gentiy  to  soothe  and 
compose  her,  as  one  deals  with  a  convulsive  child.  She  had  no  suspicion  what- 
ever of  all  the  terrible  truth.  She  assumed  tiiat  tiiat  had  happened  which  slu^ 
had  been  lately  dreading,  that  Alexia^s  reason  had  suddenly  broken  down,  and 
that  in  Eric  Walraven^s  absence  the  girl  had  escaped  fh>m  her  home.  On 
Alexia^s  arms  and  hands  she  found  some  scratches  and  wounds,  evidently 
caused  by  her  having  fallen  somewhere  among  tiie  cliffo  as  she  came  along; 
and  this  fact  seemed  enough  to  account  for  the  Mood-stains  on  the  night-dress. 
So  she  made  no  alarm,  ^ut  quietiy  sat  by  her  patient,  bathed  her  temples, 
hands,  and  wrists  in  water,  gave  her  some  water  to  drink,  which  Alexia  swal- 
lowed mechanically-— oh,  how  Isolind  longed  for  some  of  the  plenteous,  ever- 
abundant  ice-water  of  New  York! — and  tried  to  induce  her  to  sleep. 

Alexia  spoke  no  word.  In  her  eyes  gleatned  no  sign  of  recognition.  The 
black  orbs  now  dilated,  now  shrank,  the  form  sometimes  cowered  and  oqp- 
tracted,  the  lips  sometimes  quivered  as  if  a  scream  were  about  to  come,  but  no 
sound  came  forth.  Sometimes  a  fit  of  violent  shuddering  and  shivering  came 
over  the  gurl,  and  then  her  iace  and  form  were  cold  as  marble,  and  when  Iso- 
lind held  her  in  her  arms  she  seemed  to  cling  to  the  warmth  thus  given. 
Again  a  sudden  heat  came  over  her,  and  perspiration  stood  upon  her  white 
forehead  and  neck;  and  Isolind  drew  the  bed-clothes  partly  down,  and  finnned 
and  cooled  the  poor  creature ;  and  Alexia  seemed  to  feel  the  soothing  and  re- 
fireshing  influence.  But  there  was  no  sensation  indicated  other  than  one  of  tiie 
lower  animals  might  have  felt.  No  ray  of  responding  intelligence  shone  in  the 
gleaming,  glaring  eyes ;  and  the  tremulous  lips  trembled  all  in  vain. 

Meanwhile  the  dawn  came,  and  Isolind  extinguished  her  lamp.    The  first 
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beams  of  the  son— IsoHhd  onoe  used  to  call  them  "the  nm-dogs/'  a  phrase 
fiuniliar  to  American  childron — glittered  over  the  sea,  and  the  orange  and  purple 
splendor  of  the  smirise  shone  on  the  eastern  waves.  The  household  would 
soon  begin  to  be  astir.  Already  there  were  trampllngs  and  clatterings  of 
wooden  shoes  heard  on  the  road  and  among  the  stones  of  the  beaoh;  and  the 
bathing-carts  would  soon  begin  to  be  in  demand,  and  the  horses  to  be  harnessed 
which  were  to  drag  the  modern  Tritons  and  Nereids  out  to  meet  the  welcome 
of  the  advancing  waves.  People  rose  very  early  in  this  little  place,  and  the 
shrill  voice  of  Madame  the  owner  of  the  house  was  usually  he&rd  with  first 
cqek-'crow,  as  the  lady  scolded  and  urged  her  two  serving-women.  IsoHnd  did 
not  venture  to  leave  Alexia  for  a  moment,  and  yet  she  was  very  reluctant  to 
summon  either  of  the  servants  and  prematurely,  perhaps  needlessly,  expose  to 
conunon  gossip  a  calamity  which  might  yet  possibly  be  healed,  or  at  least  kept 
from  public  observation.  She  took  it  for  granted  that  before  morning  had  &r 
advanced  Brio  Walraven  would  come  to  seek  his  wife — ^Eric  Wahaven,  who 
was  now  lying  a  hideous  spectacle  in  the  purple  ra3rs  of  the  rising  sun,  with 
the  blood  clotted  all  over  his  neck  and  shoulders,  and  glueing  to  the  pillows 
the  beautiful  black  curls  of  which  the  child  he  married  used  to  be  so  fond  and 
80  proud. 

Sometimes  Alexia  made  a  sudden  eftbrt  to  rise  from  the  bed  as  if  to  escape. 
Once  when  Isolind,  hearing  a  step  on  the  lobby  outside,  went  to  the  door  hop- 
ing to  see  Mrs.  Atheling,  poor  Alexia  sprang  out  of  bed  and  crossed  tbe  floor, 
and  Isolind  only  caught  her  when  she  had  reached  the  window.  But  these  at- 
tempts seemed  only  vague  impulses  springing  feebly  from  some  passing  mem- 
ory or  association,  and  in  no  way  belonging  to  the  fixed  and  cunning  purpose 
winch  is  so  common  an  accompaniment  of  madness.  For  when  Isolind  gently 
laid  her' in  bed  again  she  made  no  resistance,  but  ratlier  seemed  each  time  to 
welcome  the  recovered  warmth  and  shelter.  Yet  even  those  feeble  attempts  at 
escape  made  Isolind  less  and  less  willing  to  leave  her  for  a  moment. 

At  last,  after  a  delay  which  seemed  to  Isolind  long  and  fearful  enough  to 
have  turned  ^her  hair  gray,  she  heard  Mrs.  Atheling^s  footstep  outside  and  she 
gently  called  to  her.  Then  she  seated  herself  on  the  bed  so  as  completely  to 
hide  poor  Alexia,  in  order  that  she  might  gain  time  to  prepare  Mrs.  Atheling 
and  prevent  any  outburst  of  alarm.  Mrs,  Atheling  bustled  into  the  room,  and 
came  over  with  a  dash  of  uneasiness  in  her  face  to  kiss  Isolind. 

"  Why,  Isolind,  my  love,  I'm  afraid  you're  sick ;  kiss  me  good  morning. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you?  " 

*«Dear  mamma,  ^11  you  please  be  very  calm,  and  don't  be  alarmed  in  the 
least,  and  above  all  don't  make  any  noise.  Poor  Alexia  is  here,  in  my  bed, 
and  I'm  afraid — ^I'm  afraid  her  senses  are  quit^e  gone." 

Then  she  gently  withdrew,  and  allowed  Mrs.  Atheling  to  see  the  poor  girl 
in  the  bed.  She  was  afraid  of  the  effect  Upon  Alexia  of  a  new  figure  at  her 
bedside.  But  it  was  a  lost  fear.  There  might  have  been  two  or  twenty.  No 
new  expression  came  into  Alexia's  eyes ;  her  lips  quivered  as  idly  and  vainly 
as  before. 

Then  Mrs.  Atheling,  thus  prepared,  and  being  really  a  capital  nurse  and 
diarged  with  all  manner  of  healing  devices  and  expedients,  proved  herself  a 
wondei^illy  humane,  tender,  and  useful  auxiliary  to  Isolind.  The  two  wcmien 
agreed  that  the  thing  must^  if  possible,  be  kept  quiet  until  Mr.  Walraven  should 
come  to  look  for  hi»  wife,  which  he  was  certain  to  do  whenever  he  missed  her. 

Leaving  Mri.  Atheling  in  charge  of  the  patient,  Isolind  presently  went 
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down  stnirs  to  get  at  and  prepare  some  soothing  medioines  which  the  old  hidy 
regarded  as  of  ineffiible  vahie.  She  heard  the  Toices  of  madame,  of  the  two 
serrantft,  and  oi  some  man,  all  in  a  chorof  of  wonder,  fnty,  and  horror,  over 
some  news  apparently  brought  by  the  man  who  stood  at  the  <^n  door. 

••  O  mon  Dion ! "    "  O  Grand  Dien."    "  Quelle  trag^e ! "    "  Comment,  k 
mari  de  cette  petite  dame  An^aise?"    **Mais,  c'est  afi&reuxl"    **Commeil^ 
^tait  grand  at  beau  avee  see  oheveux  noirs!*^    ''Assassin^ — dans  son  lift — la 
nuit  pass^?^'     *«Par  des  assassins,  des  voleurs,  dit-onP"    ««Eh  mon  Dieu, 
je  a'en  sals  rien/^    **  Et  sa  femme,  est-ce  qu^elle  aussi  est  to^eP  '* 

And  so  on,  through  exclamations,  inquiries,  and  replies  which  made  Isp- 
lind^s  blood  run  cold,  and  her  knees  tremble  beneath  her.  Gkx>d  heavens, 
what  new  calamity  was  this?  Was  it  indeed  of  Eric  Walraven  that  she  heard 
them  talk?  Covld  it  be  that  he  had  really  been  mt^dered  by  some  enemy  in 
the  night,  and  that  the  sight  had  driven  Alexia  madP 

Isolind  constrained  herself  into  composure  of  manner,  and  joining  the  group 
she  asked  what  the  terrible  story  mi^t  be.  Her  fears  were  only  too  soon  con- 
firmed. The  tall  and  handsome  English  gentleman  with  the  pretty  little  dark- 
haired  En^sh  wife  had  been  found  murdered  in  his  bed  at  the  Hdtel  Imperial — 
murdered  with  several  wounds  and  with  a  dagger  left  in  his  heart!  No  one 
could  conjecture  how  it  had  been  done.  No  one  knew  what  had  beeome  of  the 
lady  his  wife.  Perhaps  she  had  been  murdered  and  her  body  hidden  some- 
where, pertiaps  the  assassins  had  carried  her  off;  who  knows? 

**  But  assassins,  brigands,  ravishers  in  Villefleurs,  and  in  the  Hdtd  Imp^riaU 
and  this  the  nineteenth  century! "  said  the  hostess,  shrugging  her  shouiderB. 

'*  Eh!  but  was  there  not  the  aflldr  DumoUard  the  other  day — ^more  strange 
by  far?  ^'  urged  the  man  who  had  brought  the  news;  '*  and  then  those  English 
quarrel  among  themselves,  and  have  such  strange,  di*oll  ways  of  revenge.*^ 

*'The  Uttie  English  lady  was  very  beautiful;  perhaps  there  was  some  dis- 
carded lover  who  cherished  vengeance  against  the  husband,"  suggested  one  of 
the  two  women. 

**  Perimps  a  lover  not  discarded,"  the  man  began ;  but  madame  gowned  him 
down,  and  said  in  an  undertone,  '« Taisez  v<m$  done  !  The  lady  is  of  the  Mends 
most  intimate  of  mademoiselle." 

'*  That  which  is  certain  then,"  the  man  replied  with  the  ak  of  one  who  con- 
sents to  close  an  unwelcome  discussion,  *'  is  that  monsieur  lies  dead  yonder, 
murdered  in  his  bed  with  a  poniard  in  his  heart,  and  that  the  little  madame  has 
not  been  found  anywhere." 

Isolind  had  heard  quite  enough.  Her  limbs  shivered,  her  head  throbbed, 
she  could  scarcely  stand  or  walk.  Wild  and  Mghtful  coi\jeotures  now  at  ket 
began  to  force  themselves  upon  her.  Even  without  time  to  conmder  the  terri- 
ble business  coolly,  it  yet  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that  either  meroenary 
assassins  or  personal  enemies  conM  have  slain  Walraven  during  the  night  in  a 
crowded  liotel,  and  nc  one  have  seen  or  known  anything  of  their  purpose  or 
existence.  Walraven  had  always  seined  to  her  a  creature  too  mean  and  mi»- 
erable  to  have  any  relentless  melodramatic  enemies.  But  Alexia  in  utter  mad^ 
ness,  Alexia^s  night-dress  stained  with  b]ood--<ttd  not  all  this  point  to  a  solu- 
tion <^  the  mystery  f^T  more  awful  to  conceive  than  any  tliat  the  ouriosHj  or 
morbid  conjecture  of  the  goseif^g  talkers  at  the  door  had  yet  suggested? 

Isolind  made  up  her  mind  that,  leaving  Alexia  to  Mrs.  Atheling^  care,  she 
would  fly  in  the  face  of  all  French  decorum  by  going  over  alone  to  the  Hdtel 
Imperial,  and  finding  out  for  herself  all  that  oould  yet  be  known.    She  resolved 
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that  ^e  would  not  hint  any  of  her  dreadful  suspicions  to  Mrs.  AtheUng  unless 
something  ^hould  come  to  make  them  more  than  suspicions.  She  hurried  up 
stairs,  and  merely  told  the  old  lady  that  she  thought  she  must  go  over  to  the 
hotel  and  ask  for  Mr.  Walraven.  Alexia  Jay  still  and  open-eyed  as  before, 
and  Isolind  knew  that  Mrs.  Atheling  could  take  good  cfore  of  her. 

So  she  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl  and  went  on  her  dismal  walk.  As  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  before  breakfast  most  mornings,  no  one  in  the  house 
felt  any  surprise  now. 

But  she  had  not  gone  a  dozen  paces  from  the  door  when  she  saw  a  little 
chambermaid  from  the  Hdtel  Imp<^rial,  whom  she  well  knew  as  the  usual  at- 
tendant at  Alexia's  apartment,  coming  hurriedly  and  out  of  breath  toward  her. 
The  girl  hardly  waited  to  answer  Isolind's  questioh  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story 
about  Walraven's  death,  but  pulled  hastily  from  her  bosom  a  letter  which  'she 
thrust  into  Isolind's  hand.  She  was  the  first  -who  entered  the  room,  the  girl 
said,  and  she  'found  a  letter  there  addressed  to  Isolind  which — which  she 
thought  mademoiselle  would  like  to  have,  would  think  it  well  to  have,  before 
justice  should  proceed  to  inform  itself  of  why  monsieur  had  slain  himself.  The 
girl  eyed  Isolind  with  intense  curiosity  and  interest.  Isolind  took  the  let- 
ter— she  knew  Alexia's  hand — ^with  eager  and  trembling  fingers.  She  thanked 
the  girl  cordially,  gave  her  a  few  francs  out  of  her  slender  purse,  and  hurried 
back  toward  the  cottage.  Isolind  will  never  to  her  dying  day  have  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  the  conjecture  formed  by  that  French  girl  as  to  the  reason  of  mon- 
sieur's "  suicide,"  and  the  purport  of  the  letter  found  on  his  dressing-table  and 
addressed  to  the  belle  Amdricaine,  the  friend  of  the  little  dark-haired  dame  An- 
glaise,  his  wife. 

Isolind  did  not  wait  to  get  home  before  opening  and  reading  the  letter. 
She  turned  down  a  little  rocky  path,  or  rather  cleft  in  the  clifls  and  rocks  lead- 
ing t»  the  strand,  and  there,  where  no  eye  could  see  her  emotion,  she  read  poor 
Alexia's  words  of  &rewell. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

My  Dear  Isolind  :  I  suppose  I  ought  to  begin  this  in  the  regular  style  of  a 
heroine  of  romance,  and  say :  Before  these  lines  trmch  your  hand  the  writer 
will  be  no  more.  Seriously — and  indeed,  my  dear,  things  look  very  serious 
with  me  now — I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  die.  You  know  why  !  I  am  of  no 
value  to  any  one ;  I  have  no  motive  in  living.  I  always  hated  life  until  lately, 
for  a  short  happy  time,  and  now  I  hate  it  more  than  ever.  Please  don't  be  too 
much  shocked  and  horrified.  I  am  going  to  kill  myself  to-night,  late,  when  I 
have  seen  Eric  for  the  last  time.  Of  course  he  shall  know  nothing  about  it  un- 
til he  wakes  in  the  morning  and  finds  that  his  unhappy  distracted  wife  is  dead. 
Perhaps  he  can  make  a  poem  out  of  it;  I  shouldn't  wonder!  O  God,  how  I 
loved  him! 

Tell  Lady  Judith,  if  ever  you  should  see  her  again»  that  she  needn't  distress 
herself  too  much  about  my  eternal  salvation.  I  dare  say  I  shall  come  out  all 
right;  I  don't  feel  at  all  afiraid.  I  don't  believe  God  is  half  as  bad  as  some  peo- 
ple make  him  out. 

Some  time,  Isolind,  you  will  be  happy  and  will  marry  Angelo  Volney.  Tell 
him  I  always  loved  him  dearly,  and  tiiAt  I  think  him  a  youth  favored  of  the 
gods — ^first  because  he  marries  you.  and  next  because  he  escaped  me. 

Is  it  not  strange,  I  feel  in  quite  a  wild,  excited,  half-delighted  condition  at 
sndi  a  thno,  not  at  all  like  one  sentenced  to  death?  I  feci  as  if  I  had  been  tak- 
ing opfmn  or  hasheesh,  or  the  greenish  stuff  they  drink  in  Paris.    Because  I 
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have  been  so  sick  of  life  and  I  long  for  rest.  Didti^t  some  philosopher  or  poet 
or  somebody  say  life  was  only  a  disease  of-  the  soul?  Ah  God,  how  some  of  us 
hare  felt  the  truth  of  that! 

Perhaps  I  shall  meet  my  father!  Good-by,  Isolind.  Think  sometimes  of 
the  friend  you  have  lost! 

Don^t  blame  hifn  too  much.    It  is  not  his  fault!  Alexia. 

Isolind^s  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  as  she  read  and  re-read  these  lines,  seem- 
ingly the  last  farewell  of  the  writer^s  extinguishing  reason.  She  could  some- 
times scarcely  read  the  p^es  for  the  tears  that  blotted  them,  could  hardly  hold 
the  letter  in  her  trembling  fingers.  The  characteristic  style,  full  to  the  last  of 
petulance  and  audacity,  covering  still  a  heart  that  might  have  been  fidl  of  love 
and  rich  in  the  power  of  giving  happiness — the  style,  so  reckless,  bold,  and 
cynical — added  new  and  unspeakable  pathos  to  the  sadness  of  the  whole  trag- 
edy. But  the  letter,  with  all  its  audacious  firankness,  threw  hardly  any  light  on 
the  subsequent  events.  One  passage  only,  that  in  which  Alexia  spoke  of  wait- 
ing to  see  Eric  once  more,  served  in  any  way  to  help  Isolind  to  guess  at  the  re- 
ality. Alexia  had  waited  to  see  him  once  more,  had-  perhaps  wholly  lost  her 
reason  in  tlie  mean  time,  or  had  been  driven  wild  by  some  slight  or  harsh- 
ness on  his  part.  This  seemed  the  only  possible  explanation,  as  we  now 
know  it  was  !»  substance  the  true  one.  But,  however  it  had  come  to  pass,  Iso- 
lind now  felt  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  from  the  hand  o£  Alexia  Walraven 
came  the  death-blow  to  her  husband. 

Even  at  that  moment  Isolind  could  hardly  spare  one  gleam  of  pity  for  the 
dead  man.  That  he,  that  any  creatm'e,  had  been  so  suddenly  slain  and  by  such 
a  hand,  was  a  thing  appalling  to  contemplate ;  but  Isolind's  pity  went  wholly 
to  Alexia.  In  this  case  the  victim  seemed  indeed  the  evil-doer,  the  slayer  the 
object  of  compassion  and  sympathy.  Erom  the  first  hour  when  she  saw  him, 
Isolind  had  felt  an  unaccountable  dislike  and  contempt  for  Eric  Walraven. 
She  had  read  the  man^s  shallow  nature  like  a  book.  Pure  and  womanly  as  was 
her  own  noble  heart,  yet  she  had  enough  of  dramatic  perception  to  see  into  the 
feeble  viciousness  of  his  character,  combining  as  it  did  the  meanest  cunning  of 
a  low  woman  with  the  most  selfish  passions  of  the  basest  man.  Her  tlioughts 
were  now  therefore  all  for  Alexia;  how  to  save  her,  if  it  might  be,  from  expo- 
sure; how,  perhaps,  even  to  save  her  from  the  knowledge  of  what  she  had 
done,  should  reason  one  day  return  to  her  distracted  and  tempest-tossed  mind. 

It  seemed  to  Isolind  that  the  two  things  now  to  be  hoped  for  and  aimed  at 
wwe,  that  Eric  Walraven  should  be  supposed  to  have  died  by  suicide,  and  that 
Alexia^s  madness  should  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  shock  produced  upon 
her  by  the  sight  of  his  dead  body.  Oh,  how  she  longed  for  Judge  Atheling  to 
be  near!  The  counsel  and  the  active  assistance  of  a  Tyrant  Man  like  him,  to 
whom  everything  could  be  trusted,  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value.  Is- 
olind came  mournfully  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  better  not  make  a  confi- 
dante  of  good  Mrs.  Atheling,  whose  discretion  and  skill  were  to  be  hnplicltly 
trusted  in  ministering  to  an  ordinary  patient,  in  preparing  a  soothing  draught, 
smoothing  a  piUow,  or  changing  a  garment;  but  whose  courage  and  discretion 
might  perhaps  give  way  before  the  utterly  unexpected  difficulty  of  having  to 
care  for  an  insane  woman  who  had  killed  her  husband. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  certain  that  the  fact  of  Alexia^s  being  in  Isolind^s  room 
could  not  much  longer  be  concealed.  Isolind  therefore  at  once  made  a  virtue. 
of  necessity,  and  returning  home  took  the  madame  into  her  confidence  and  told 
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her  that  the  young  English  lady,  evidently  driven  mad  by  the  sight  of  her  hus- 
band's dead  body,  had  wandered  during  the  night  to  her  threshold  and  was  now 
lying  in  Isolind^s  bed.  Madame  was  a  little  shooked  at  first;  if  we  all  kept 
lodging-houses,  we  should  not  like  to  hear  of  maniacs  in  our  apartments ;  but 
she  soon  warmed  into  sympathy,  and  agreed  with  Isolind  that  the  little  lady 
must  not  be  removed,  at  least,  until  her  mother  could  be  sent  for.  It  must  be 
owned  that  Isolind  dwelt  strongly  on  the  immense  wealth,  splendid  rank,  and 
august  pride  of  the  little  lady's  mother,  leaving  madame  to  foi'm  vague  and 
vast  expectatious  of  the  possible  advantages  which  might  accrue  to  those  who 
helped  to  render  a  service  to  so  I'ioh  and  powerful  a  personage.  So  madame 
promised  to  do  all  she  could,  and  to  exert  herself  to  the  utmost  m  order  to  keep 
the  servants  quiet  and  discreet. 

Isolind  requested  madame  to  send  for  a  physician,  who  came  and  saw  poor 
Alexia,  but  of  course  could  say  nothing  of  her  condition  which  was  not  ah'eady 
patent  to  every  eye.  He  o^mied  that  he  should  have  to  make  a  report  to  the 
autiK)rities,  and  that  justice  would  presently  inform  herself;  intimated  that  per- 
haps justice  might  feel  called  on  to  take  charge  of  Alexia  pending  the  develop- 
ment of  instructions.  Whereupon  Isolind  declared  that  she  was  herself  ready 
to  lend  every  aid  and  give  every  information  in  her  power  to  further -the  mis- 
sion of  justice ;  and  that  if  justice  desired  to  come  and  see  Alexia  in  her  bed, 
justice  was  welcome  to  do  so.  But  our  heroine  peremptorily  announced  that 
until  Lady  Judith  Scarlett  could  be  sent  for  and  arrive,  neither  justice  nor  any- 
body else  save  herself,  Isolind,  and  her  moUier  should  take  charge  of  the  un- 
happy ^1.  The  physician  began  perhaps  to  have  vague  ideas  of  Isolind^s 
spreading  the  flag  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  across  the  threshold  of  the  cottage, 
and  defying  the  Emperor  himself  to  tread  where  that  emblem  lay^  He  under- 
took at  her  suggestion  to  telegraph  at  once  to  Lady  Judith  Scarlett,  whose  ad- 
dress in  London  Isolind  gave  him,  and  summon  her  to  the  bedside  of  her  child. 

Presently  justice  did  make  her  aj^arance,  in  the  person  of  a  magisti'ate 
and  one  or  two  other  functionaries.  They  were  admitted  to  see  Alexia,  who 
gazed  on  them  with  her  open  black  eyes,  but  was  utterly  unconscious  of  their 
presence.  Isolind  told  all  that  she  knew  of  Eric  Walraven^s  circumstances,  his 
poverty,  his  debts,  and  his  probable  despair  when  he  found  that  Lady  Judith 
would  do  notiiing  for  him.  She  described  plainly  and  truthfiilly  Alexia's  wan- 
dering round  the  cottage,  and  how  she  had  seen  her  and  brought  her  in.  She 
did  not  feel  bound  to  produce  or  even  allude  to  the  letter  written  by  Alexia  td 
her.  In  truth  Isolind  was,  like  most  other  persons,  women  especially,  totally 
indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of  the  formulas  of  legal  procedure  in  a  foreign 
country;  and  she  felt  neither  inclined  nor  in  duty  bound  to  help  French  justioe 
to  a  true  understanding  of  all  this  sad  and  shocking  story. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  population  of  yillefleui*s  began  to  learn  what  had  hap- 
pened and  to  grow  excited  about  it.  In  the  Etablissement,  a  new  building 
where  in  wet  weather  you  could  look  at  the  sea  from  a  glass  gallery,  and  where 
journals  were  read,  billiards  and  croquet  were  played,  and  fashions  were  ex- 
hibited, it  formed  the  grand  theme  of  conversation.  In  the  small  cabarets  at 
the  port,  where  groups  of  bearded  men  in  blouses  played  dominoes  and  drank 
an  extraordinary  liquid  supposed  to  be  beer,  the  story  was  told  and  commented 
on  and  criticised.  The  bonnes  on  the  beach  chattered  of  nothing  else.  The 
bare-legged  fisher  girls  even  had  the  tale  distorted  out  of  all  reality  by  grotesque 
and  hideous  additions.  The  English  residents  held  a  meeting,  presided  over 
by  Ihe  Vice-Consul,  at  which  they  adopted  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the 
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poet^s  bereaved  widow,  and  lud  the  ba^is  of  a  subecription  for  a  monumeut  to 
the  poet  himself.  Those  who  the  pi*evioii8  day  sneered  at  Eric  Walraven,  or 
cut  him  dead  on  the  pier,  or  denounoed  him  as  a  humbug,  cad,  and  swindler, 
were  now  among  the  loudest  in  their  appreciation  of  his  high  poetic  genius  and 
their  admiration  of  his  noble  character.  Eric  himself  held  lordly  kve'e  all  the 
time  in  his  room  in  the  Hdtel  Imperial.  He  lay  in  his  bed*  as  supreme  an  ob- 
ject of  interest,  as  completely  master  of  the  bourns  attention,  as  though  he  had 
been  the  Grand  Monarch  himself.  If  the  poor  poet  was  really  at  that  moment 
.  looking  down  upon  his  body  as  it  lay  there,  and  if  Eric  WaJtraven  in  the  skies 
retained  any  flavor  of  the  nature  of  Eric  Walraven  on  the  earth,  how  proud 
and  delighted  he  must  have  been  to  find  himself  the  object  of  so  intense  and 
general  an  interest.  Why,  it  was  almost  like  being  canonized.  Vanity  itself 
oould  have  asked  for  no  richer  satisfaction.  All  his  life  through  the  poor  wretch 
now  dead  had  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  to  extort  human  admiration.  To 
be  looked  at,  to  be  pointed  out,  to  be  admired  by  the  eyes  of  women,  to  ))e  en- 
vied by  the  hearts  of  men — ^tiiis  had  been  the  object  and  motive  of  his  life;  and 
if  he  could  only  have  seen  himself  now  in  death,  he  must  have  owned  with 
pride  that  he  had  at  last  achieved  a  great  part  of  his  ambition.  Surely  it  would 
be  worth  the  while  of  such  a  man  to  die,  if  he  could,  a  thousand  deaths,  were 
it  but  to  exyoy  the  tears  and  the  ejaculations  of  admiration  which  broke  from 
theteyes  and  lips  of  the  few  privileged  women  who  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
room  and  peep  at  him  as  he  lay  dead.  His  last  public  exhibition  had  been  as 
carefully  and  picturesquely  arranged  as  he  himself  could  have  planned  it.  The 
bedclothes  were  neatly  disposed  so  as  to  show  to  the  utmost  advantage  his  face, 
his  curls,  his  arms,  and  his  wounds.  He  looked  so  young,  so  noble,  and  so 
beautiful,  that  no  chambermaid  saw  him  without  shedding  tears  of  sentiment. 
Justice  came  and  inspected  him ;  took  solemn  note  of  his  wounds,  and  carried 
off,  as  a  usefiil  and  valuable  memento,  the  little  poniard  wherewith  he  was  done 
to  death.  Surgery  came  and  studied  him  and  did  him  honor ;  minutely  in- 
spected his  gashes  as  if  they  had  been  those  which  let  out  the  life  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar, and  prepared  reports  of  his  corporeal  condition  solemn  and  specific  enough 
to  have  registered  the  fette  of  the  first  of  murdered  men.  Every  official  per- 
sonage, French,  English,  and  American,  in  the  place  was  allowed  to  enter  and 
pass  through  the  room  where  the  dead  body  lay  in  state.  Sevei'al  photogi*a- 
phers,  native,  English,  and  American,  were  permitted  to  reproduce  the  fine  face 
and  rich  black  curls  of  the  dead  man  in  cheap  and  ready  portraiture.  The  poet 
who  had  discovered  or  invented  the  locality,  and  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, was  prompt  to  pay  his  respects  to  1^  dead  brotibei*;  and  although  he 
had  never  read  one  line  of  the  writings  of  Eric  Wakaven  or  of  any  English 
versemaker  whatever,  yet  he  was  stricken  by  such  an  inspiration  of  fraternity 
and  admiration  that  he  threw  off  some  powerful  and  thrilling  lines  that  very 
evening,  about  the  minstrel  from  the  foreign  soil,  tossed  on  the  shore  of  beau- 
teous France,  **  es^firarU  "  there  "  sur  sa  lyre,^'  and  having  chaplets  of  myitle 
and  laurel  flung  upon  his  immature  ceroueil  by  the  hands  of  those  who,  rivals 
once,  were  only  votaries  and  admkers  now. 

This  little  place  had  as  yet  no  direct  communication  with  any  foreign  coun- 
try. The  English  and  American  visitors  who  began  to  pour  in  thei-e  came  from 
Paris  by  railway  to  a  station  some  seven  miles  away,  and  made  the  rest  of  the 
Journey  on  wheels,  or  they  came  from  England  to  one  of  the  established  and 
famous  bathing  places  on  the  coast,  and  journeyed  thence  by  diligence  or  car- 
riage.   This  particular  day,  when  the  evening  was  beginning  to  descend,  a  car- 
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riage  with  poBtOUonfl  drove  into  the  town,  comiag  from  one  of  the  places  lately 
mentio&ecU  and  drew  op  in  fcont  of  the  Hdtel  Imperial.  Monsieur  the  landlord 
came  out,  and  a  stately,  beautifld  English  lady  (he  knew  by  her  accent  that  she 
was  Engli^  althoogfa  she  spoke  French  admirali^y)  alighted,  followed  by  an- 
otiber  lady  and  a  maid,  and  inquired  for  Madame  Walrayen.  The  startled  land- 
lord told  the  lady  the  appalling  story  which  such  a  question  naturally  inyited, 
and  Judltii  Soarlett  hetud  that  her  daughter's  husband  lay  dead  within  a  few 
paces  of  where  she  stood.  Her  errand  of  mercy  came  aQ  too  late,  ^e  had 
tamed  her  proud  heart  and  r^ented  in  Tain. 

Lady  Judith  had  left  London,  as  we  know,  on  her  own  impulse.  She  had, 
of  course,  not  reoeired  the  telegraphic  message  of  that  morning.  She  had  left 
town  the  previous  idght.  Sbe  was  on  her  way  to  save  her  daughter  even  while 
the  daughter's  hand  was  descending  madly  to  seek  that  heart  which  in  IHe  Eric 
Walrayen  had  never  showed  tliat  he  possessed.  Too  late  by  one  day,  by  one 
night — too  late  by  a  thousand  years,  by  all  time! 

**May  God  forgive  him — ^and  me! "  was  Lady  Judith's  murmured  ejacula- 
tions.   Then  she  asked  more  loudly : 

••  Where  is  my  daughter?  " 

Monsieur  the  landlord  hardly  knew;  he  was  not  clear;  he  knew  she  was 
somewhere ;  he  had  heard  that  an  American  lady  had  taken  her  in  charge. 

Half  a  dozen  Ibungers  round  the  door  were  better  informed.  They  could 
direct  the  coachman  to  the  very  place. 

Lady  Judith  got  into  her  carriage  ag)iin.  She  spoke  not  one  word  to  Miss 
Bruce,  who  was  her  companion.  The  carriage  drove  on  for  a  little  way  along 
the  clifSs,  and  then  stopped  at  a  pretty  cottage,  the  wrong  one ;  then  at  another, 
the  right  one.  Madame  of  the  house  came  out,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
she  stood  already  in  the  presence  of  the  grand  English  lady,  the  mother  of  the 
poor  mad  creature  within.  Madame  began  in  her  kindly  way  to  prepare  Lady 
Judith  for  what  she  was  to  see,  telling  her  that  the  shock  had  been  too  much 
for  the  nerves  of  la  patsvre  peiUe  dame^  but  tliat  without  doubt  the  good  God 
would  soon  restore  her,  and  that  meantime  the  American  ladies  had  been  all 
kindness  and  devotion.  But  Lady  Judith  hardly  heard  a  word  of  this,  and  did 
not  heed  what  she  heard.  She  only  asked  in  weary  tones  to  be  allowed  to  see 
her  daughter. 

Then  madame  led  her  up  stidrs,  tapped  at  a  door,  said  a  word  or  two  to  Iso- 
lind  which  caused  her  to  start  and  grow  red,  and  presently  the  good  woman 
led  in  the  visitor,  and  Lady  Judith  stood  by  the  bedside  of  her  daughter. 

The  Venetian  blinds  of  the  room  were  partly  closed  to  ahut  out  the  slanting, 
pitiless  rays  of  the  evening  sun.  Lady  Judith  did  not  stay  to  observe  who  the 
other  figure  in  the  room  might  be.  She  hastened  to  the  bed  and  bent  over  Alexia. 
At  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  withdrawing  herself  as  well  as  she  might  from 
observation,  stood  IsoMnd.    Mrs.  Atheling  was  not  then  in  the  room. 

Judith  Scarlett  bent  her  proud  and  beautiful  form  over  her  pallid  child, 
whose  bright  black  eyes  looked  vacantly  up. 

•*  Alexiar-O  my  child,  my  daughter-— don't  you  know  me?  " 

And  it  was  then  that  Alexia  gave  her  first  sign  of  the  possession  of  any  ray 
of  consciousness.  The  voice  seemed  to  rouse  her  into  a  vague,  dim  sort  of  rec- 
ognition ;  and  the  girl's  form  shrank  together,  and  she  drew  herself  away  as  far 
as  she  could,  drew  herself  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  there,  becoming  in 
some  way  conscious  of  Isolind's  presence,  feebly  made  a.  movement  as  if  she 
would  extend  her  arms  toward  her.    Isolind  did  not  at  first  respond  to  this  sign 
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of  unexpected  reoognition,  this  pathetio  appeal.  In  tiie  presence,  oi  Alexia^6 
mother  it  seemed  like  a  cruelty,  almost  a  profanity,  for  any  other  arms  to  enfold 
the  child. 

Lady  Judith  was  stricken  to  the  heart.  She  had  seen  her  daughter's  fir^t 
impulse  of  recognition,  and  it  was  shown  in  an  involuntary,  a  convulsive  e£E6rt 
to  escape  from  her.  But  the  bitterness  of  the  pang  was  still  to  come.  For 
when  Alexia  turned  toward  the  other  figure  in  the  room  the  English  lady  a8r 
sumed  that  it  was  that  of  the  person  who,  as  she  qow  vaguely  remembered 
having  heard  the  landlady  say,  had  taken  Alexia  in  charge — some  kindly  and 
generous  woman  utterly  unknown  to  her,  but  whom  she  was  now  in  her  hum- 
bled and  agonissed  condition  prepared  to  acknowledge  m  a  benefactress.  Fol- 
lowing then  with  a  quick  glance  the  movement  of  her  daughter.  Lady  Judith 
looked  for  the  first  time  closely  at  the  figure  which  on  the  other  side  of  thQ  bed 
seemed  retiring  into  the  dim  lig^t,  and  she  saw  that  Alexia,  from  the  touch  of 
her  mother,  was  feebly  trying  to  stretch  her  arms  to  embrace  Isolind  Atheling. 

A  cry  broke  from  the  afflicted  mother — a  wail  which  no  agoi^  of  her  previ- 
ous life  had  ever  wrung  from  her — the  death-shriek  of  her  haughty  self-reliance 
and  long-enduring  pride.  She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead  and  covered 
her  eyes  for  a  moment— only  a  moment — during  which  her  whole  heart  and 
natiure  were  torn  by  one  of  those  terrible  struggles  which  now  and  then  con- 
vulse strong  souLs,  and  which  in  a  mere  flash  can  destroy  or  reorganize  a  whole 
character.  Then  Lady  Judith  said  in  a  low,  calm  tone,  not  speaking  that  any 
one  might  hear,  but  as  if  she  were  uttering  an  acknowledgment  which  she  felt 
to  be  a  solemn  and  righteous  expiation : 

"  This  is  indeed  the  judgment  of  God!    Thy  will  be  done ! " 

Then  she  looked  firmly  and  bravely  to  where  Isolind  still  seemed  shrinking 
back,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  hardly  trembled : 

**  She  appeals  to  you.  Miss  Atheling.  Don^t  refuse  the  appeal.  Take  my 
poor  child  in  your  arms ;  you  have  the  right,  for  you  have  been  kind  and  lovipg 
to  her.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  trying  to  spare  my  feelings — ^I  did  not 
try  once  to  spare  yours." 

*'  Oh,  Lady  Judith,"  murmured  Isolind  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  **  1  never 
blamed  you,  and  I  loved  you  so  much." 

A  light  of  sudden  and  genuine  surprise  came,  even  at  that  moment^  into 
Lady  Judith's  eyes.  There  was  then  some  one  who  had  loved  her,  and  that  was 
the  daughter  of  the  woman  she  had  hated  most  on  earth. 

Now  she  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  her  own  daughter  and  prayed  in  silence. 
For  more  than  an  hour  no  word  was  spoken  as  the  sinking  sun  still  faintly 
lighted  that  melancholy  room. 


ABBAYE  AUX  DAMEa 


SWEETEST  place  to  live  or  die  in, 
Lovely,  smiling,  fresh  to  view; 
Hillocks  green  the  weary  lie  in. 
Fallen  asleep  in  Botd^Dieul 
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Holy  living,  holy  dying,  where  each  path  seems  good  and  true. 
Only  tiiat  the  fatal  motto  haunts  us,  **  Elles  ne  sortent  plus." 

Haunts  us  w^  a  thought  of  pressing 

All  the  ruby  from  the  rose, 
By  an  ashen  hue  coufes.iog 
Bloom  with  fragrance  idly  blows. 
Not  aloue  are  flowers  protesting;  diamonds  flash  from  out  the  dew; 
From  the  zenith  stars  are  gleaming;  naught  saith,  ** Elles  ne  sortent  plus." 

Naught  but  man  the  God  denieth« 

Spurning  boldly  of  His  good ; 
EearM  of  what  He  supplietb, 
Hiding  from  His  angry  mood! 
Better,  to  our  Christian  thinking,  mingled  rosemary  and  rue, 
Than  the  heart's-ease  singly  blowing,  whispering,  "•  Elles  ne  sortent  plus." 

Through  each  life  some  knell  is  ringing. 

Closing  £Eist  a  garden  door. 
Dumb  to  all  our  tenderest  singing. 
Wildest  pleading,  evermore! 
But  to  dioose  this  cloistered  living,  from  the  sunshine  seek  the  yew! 
No,  ah  no!  till  God  has  said  it,  say  niC^  *'  Elles  ne  sortent  plus." 

He  to  each  a  cross  is  sending, 

M^»d  with  divinest  eye ; 
To  it  low  and  lower  bending. 
Not  out-reaching  while  on  hi^. 
He  retains  it,  not  rejecting  fairest  gems  that  earth  bestrew ; 
We,  as  tmstfhl  children  haj^^,  wait  Eis  **  Elles  ne  sortent  plus." 

Crentle  sisters!  softly  gliding 

Where  your  st^Tiest  duties  call. 
Can  there  be  an  angel  guiding. 
When  in  stone  your  hearts  you  wall? 
Awe  and  love  for  your  devotion  to  the  poor  our  doubts  subdue, 
Bi^  •*  the  poor  are  with  y<Mi  always  " ;  why  then  "  Elles  ne  jsortent  plus  "  P 

Thus  I  mused  as  sauntering  slowly 

Through  the  Abbaye  and  SoteU 
Where  lea  damea  in  office  holy 
Strive  in  goodness  to  excel. 
Still  I  mused  in  thought  conflicting,  till  this  truth  its  radiance  threw. 
That  true  souls  bloom  best  in  freedom,  not  when  **  elles  ne  sortent  plus." 

Mbs.  Mabx  B.  Dodge. 
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\ 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  September  last,  on  a  beantiM  and  wann  eyenin^, 
there  was  a  great  publfe  meeting  or  <*  demonstration "  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  To  describe  Tra&lgar  Square  to  any  one  who  has  been  in  Lon- 
don would  be  almost  as  superfluous  as  to  faror  liie  readers  of  **  The  G^alaxy  " 
with  a  description  of  City  Hall  Park,  or  to  entertain  the  veteran  European  tour- 
ist with  an  account  of  the  Place  de  la  Coneorde  in  Paris.  But  there  may  be 
some  of  my  readera  who  have  not  been  in  London,  and  to  these  I  may  say  that 
Trafalgar  Square  (pronounced  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  finest  site  in 
Europe)  is  a  huge  open  space  in  the  very  heart  of  London  life.  It  is  a  square 
much  lower  in  level  at  one  side  than  at  the  other ;  it  is  bounded  at  one  end  by 
the  National  Gallery  and  Pall 'Mall,  at  another  by  Nortinunberland  House  and 
the  Strand.  It  looks  from  one  comer  right  down  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  from  another  along  to  St.  Jameses  Palace.  It  has  no  gardens  in  the  midst, 
but  only  a  stony  plateau,  adorned  with  fountains  which  might  remind  a  New 
Yorker  of  the  public  works  of  •*  Boss  "  Tweed,  and  statues  which  suggest  per- 
petual contracts  witli  Vinnie  Ream  paid  in  advance;  but,  injustice  to  London 
it  should  be  added,  adorned  too  by  1%  Edwin  Landseer's  four  g^antio  majestic 
lions  of  bronze.  Such  is  Trafalgar  Square  physically  and  materially ;  but  of  late 
it  has  come  to  possess  a  moral  individuality,  a  political  significance.  Trafalgar 
Square  is  tlie  unroofed  Faneuil  Hall  or  Cooper  Institute  of  the  London  working 
man.  On  Trafalgar  Square  were  held  all  the  great  popular  meetings  which 
helped  so  much  toward  the  passing  of  the  reoent  Reform  Bill.  The  multitude 
fills  the  square,  the  chairman  and  orators  gather  round  the  base  of  the  Nelson 
.  column,  the  gamins  scramble  and  duster  on  the  badu  of  the  bronase  lions.  No 
voice  of  mortal  orator  could  be  heard  beyond  a  very  limited  section  of  the  |||reat 
enclosure ;  and  indeed  the  speech-making  seldom  amounts  to  much.  Perha])s 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  speaker  of  any  political  mark  ever  makes  his  ap- 
pearance at  one  of  these  demonstratioDS.  They  are  **  demonsti-ations  ^^  and 
nothing  else ;  eloquence  would  be  wfaoUy  thrown  away  there.  Nobody  listens 
to  much  of  the  speech-making,  even  among  those  who  are  near  enough  to  hear 
it;  but  there  is  abundant  cheering  and  gix>aning  as  the  names  of  popular  or 
unpopular  men  and  measures  are  shouted  out.  Popular  reform  songs  or  revo- 
lutionary songs  are  sung  in  chorus,  and  banners  are  displayed,  and  torches  are 
sometimes  flourished, ^and  bands  play;  and  the  whole  thing  is  irregular,  inco- 
herent, noisy,  tumultuous,  but  in  its  way  very  sincere  and  very  effective.  The 
great  political  leaders  never  make  their  voices  heard  at  Trafalgar  Square ;  but 
Trafalgar  Square  makes  its  voice  heard  by  all  parties.  Some  lau^  a  good 
many  ^neer;  but  they  all  have  come  of  late  to  acknowledge  that  Trafalgar 
Square  demonstraticms  are  things  which  have  to  be  tak«ii  into  aooouot  in  the 
calculations  of  a  statesman. 

Now,  the  meeting  held  on  this  September  evening  was  different  in  aspect, 
purpose,  and  character  from  the  ordinary  assemblages.  Red  caps  of  liberty 
were  hoisted  on  poles  everywhere,  and  the  Marseillaise  was  chorused  even 
while  the  orators  were  tiying  to  speak.  Collections  were  going  on  for  the 
wounded  of  the  French  army  (close  by  within  tlie  railings  of  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  the  ground  was  heaped  and  lumbered  with  bales  and 
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boxes  bearing  the  red  cross,  and  intended  for  the  relief  of  war^s  rictims  far 
away  by  Grayelofete  and  Forbaeh),  Mid  cheers  for  the  fVenoh  Bepablio  eyerjr- 
where  rent  the  air.  This  was  in  &ot  a  meeting  of  the  industrial  and  political 
organizations  of  London,  called  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  welcome  to  the  new- 
bom  Republic  of  France,  and  at  the  same  time  denonncing  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  Calnnet  for  not  having  done  what  France  herself  had  not  yet  done— recog- 
nized the  Republic.  I  made  my  way  though  the  crowd  and  stood  not  fiur  from 
the  speakers.  The  Atlantie  oaMe,  as  I  afterward  heard,  did  me  the  unmerited 
honor  to  announce  that  I  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  fervid  fuid  flamii^  speedi. 
I  neither  spoke  nor  was  asked  to  speak.  I  did  not  even  know,  and  don't  know 
now,  who  organised  the  meeting;  my  sympatlnes  were  and  are  strongly  with 
the  Gennans,  and  I  thought  Mr.  Gladstone  was  qcdte  ri|^  in  seeing  whether 
there  was  a  repnblic  to  recognize  before  he  vdunteered  to  recognize  it.  I 
could  not  hear  much  of  the  speaking,  and  it  did  not  matter.  I  could  hear  that 
every  ezfHression  of  sympathy  with  republican  France  was  applauded  to  the 
echo;  that  every  allusion  to  the  supposed  eddness  or  s^fishness  oi  England's 
XM>licy  brought  ont  a  very  tumult  of  clamor;  that  the  family  connection  of 
Queen  Yietoria  with  the  G^ermMis  was  regarded  with  intense  and  vehement 
dislike.  When  the  speaking  was  over  the  Marseillaise  began  anew,  and  then 
some  band  6ta*uck  up  the  first  notes  of  **  God  Save  the  Queen,"  but  a  positive 
shower  of  hisses  drowned  the  loyid  air,  and  the  musicians  Judiciously  dropped 
it  forthwith  and  substituted  **  Rule  Britannia! "  I  have  seen  a  good  many  po- 
litical meetings  in  England,  but  I  never  saw  any  one  more  earnest,  more  in- 
tense in  its  significance  than  this.  The  meaning  of  the  thing  was  plain,  let  wlio 
would  pretend  to  ignore  or  to  deny  or  to  despise  it.  The  meaning  was  that  the 
vast  majority  of  tiie  intelligent  working  men  of  London  are  thoroo^y,  ear- 
nestly, and  even  passionately  republican. 

I  had  been  absent  from  England  for  about  two  years;  and  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  which  republican  sentiment  had  made 
in  the  mean  while.  When  I  left  England  very  few  indeed  of  tiie  working  men 
or  their  leaders  openly  avowed  republicanism.  It  was  rather  the  fiishion  to 
proclaim  a  sort  of  vague  and  formal  loyalty  to  the  principle  <^  monarchy,  even 
while  demanding  orgemo  changes  hi  the  Constitution.  But  now,  it  would  seem, 
the  London  working  men  were  poentlvely  impatient  of  the  least  word  which  in- 
dicated any  toleration  of  the  princifde  of  royalty.  The  Bftct  ^lat  France  now 
had  proclaimed  a  repuUic  was  treated  as  if  it  ought  to  condone  all  past  of- 
fences ;  as  if  a  republic  were  the  consecrated  of  the  Lord,  wMch  profknity  alone 
could  dare  to  touch  with  unreverential  hand.  Nothing  worse  was  said  of  the 
Germans  than  that  they  followed  '*a  despot;"  nothhig  worse  seemed  nec- 
essary or  possible  to  say.  A  republic  could  do  no  wrong;  a  raonardiy  could 
do  no  ri^t.  Argument  of  the  questtcm  between  France  and  Germany  there 
was  none.  No  matter  who  began  the  quarrel ;  no  matter  who  was  in  the 
right.  Enou^  that  here  were  people  calling  themselves  (or  rather  supposed 
to  intend  soon  to  call  themselves)  republieans ;  yonder  were  people  following 
a  king.  Every  true-hearted  London  working  man  must  throw  up  his  hat  Idr 
the  former. 

I  attended  another  and  much  smaller  raeethig— a  meeting  held  in  a  room, 
and  made  up  of  del^;ates  from  the  various  political  organizations  of  London 
operatives  and  other  representative  men.  It  was  a  meeting  strictly  for  de- 
liberative purposes.  Leaders  of  the  working  men  like  Potter  and  Applegarth 
were  there ;  Mends  and  backers  of  the  working  man  like  Baxter  Langley  were 
fiiere ;  Dr.  Congreve,  the  distinguished,  eeoentric,  fanatical  head  of  the  EngliA 
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Positivists,  was  there.  But  the  Beotimeut  of  the  meeting  was  just  the  same  as 
that  of  Trafklgar  Square.  The  working  men  would  listen  patiently  while  Bax- 
ter Liangley  put  in  a  quiet  word  for  Germany,  so  far  as  to  plead  that  pei'haps 
she  was  not  wholly  in  the  wrong  whan  resisting  invasion.  They  only  seemed 
to  haye  a  kind  of  whimsical  curiosity  while  Congreve  was  urging  that  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  ought  to  fight  for  France,  because  the  birthplace 
of  Auguste  Comte  must  be  the  Mecca  of  the  new  religion.  They  were  de- 
lighted to  hear  any  denunciation  of  the  fallen  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  and 
the  Bonapartes  generally.  But  the  one  feeling  uppermost  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  was  evidently  that  of  vehement,  passionate,  uncompromising  a£fectioii 
and  devotion  for  the  French  Republic.  All  they  knew,  all  they  cared  to  know, 
was  that  France  now  called  herself  republican;  and  as  such  they  gave  her 
their  cordial,  unquestioning,  unlimited  sympathy  and  allegiance.  They  seemed 
to  attach  to  a  republic  the  same  idea  of  sanctity  which  the  old  Scottish  lady  in 
the  stc»:y  did  to  the  person  of  the  youthftd  King  James.  She  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion with  George  Buchanan  for  having  birched  his  royal  pupil,  and  demanded 
of  him  why  he  had  dared  to  touch  the  Lord^s  anointed.  Perhaps  the  Germans 
might  fairly  have  answered  in  the  words  attnbuted  by  the  story  to  the  tre- 
mendous schoolmaster:  **I  have  whipped  the  person  of  the  Lord^s  anointed; 
you  may  kiss  him  if  70U  please.*'  I  believe  old  Geordie  is  said  to  have  used 
plainer  and  homelier  phraseology,  but  this  was  the  purport  of  his  answer  ;  and 
one  can  easily  imagine  Bismarck  adopting  it  as  a  reply  to  those  who  held  it 
profanity  to  lay  a  rude  chastising  hand  on  the  sacred  form  of  a  republic. 

Now,  I  can  remember  well  enough  the  excitement  of  1848,  and  the  fervor 
among  English  artisans  and  Lrish  republicans  during  the  brief,  splendid  mad- 
ness of  that  crisis.  But  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  republicanism  of  the  Lon- 
don artisan  of  to-day  be  not  a  far  strongs,  more  intelligent,  and  more  deeply- 
rooted  conviction  than  the  passionate  sentiment  of  1848.  Then  the  thing  had 
all  the  feverish  vagueness  of  a  disordered  dream.  Its  general  character  was 
rather  social  than  political.  It  was  Chartism  with  a  strong  suffusion  of  French 
socialism  in  it.  It  was  a  clamorous  and  almost  purposeless  commotion  of  what 
Victor  Hugo  would  call  the  proleiaire,  who,  feeliug  himself  miserably  mbrep- 
resented  and  uncomfortable,  joined  in  the  ci*y  of  any  movement  which  raised 
its  voice  against  existing  institutions.  But  the  republicanism  of  to-day  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  kind  of  thing,  as  the  London  working  man  this  year  is  from 
the  London  waking  man  of  1848.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  have  read  and 
remember  **  Alton  Locke,"  the  book  which  made  Kingsley's  celebrity — a  book 
like  its  author  full  of  inflation  and  blundering  and  nonsense,  but  having  too, 
like  him,  a  core  of  generous  purpose  and  manly  feeling.  Alton  Locke  repre- 
sented accurately  enough  the  general  character  and  object  of  a  certain  kind  of 
London  Chartist  in  the  days  when  Fergus  O'Connor  was  regarded  as  a  power- 
ful popular  leader.  *But  Alton  Locke  is  about  as  much  out  of  date  in  Eng- 
land now  as  Jack  Cade  or  Robin  Hood.  The  London  artisan,  always  rather 
intelligent  and  always  inclined  to  radicalism,  is  to-day  a  man  well  read  in  the 
politics  of  his  time,  highly  practical  in  all  his  objects,  well  drilled  into  the  dis- 
cipline of  organization  and  cooperation  by  his  trade  unions,  and  as  little  in- 
clined to  rave  of  social  contracts  or  demand  redistribution  of  property  as 
Horace  Greeley  would  be.  He  means  what  he  says ;  ho  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  When  he  throws  up  his  hat  for  a  republic,  he  has  not  the  remotest 
expectation  that  a  republic  would  make  him  rich  or  place  the  property  of  his 
wealthy  neighbor  at  his  disposal.  But  he  has  acquired  a  clear  and  strong  con- 
viction that  a  republican  government  is  the  fairest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  best 
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political  system,  and  he  sees  plainly  the  real,  not  Hie  imaginary,  defects  and 
sins  of  the  system  which  snrronnds  him.  The  London  artisan  of  to-day  has 
very  different  teachers  from  wild,  gifted,  crazy  Fergus  O'Connor.  He  has 
among  his  own  class  cool,  sensible,  practical  men,  like  Odger  and  Applegarth 
and  Potter — men  who  never  indulge  in  any  bombast  about  tiie  proletaire  and 
the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  He  has  leaders  and  teachers  outside  his  own 
class,  in  men  like  Professors  Beesly  and  Frederic  Harrison  for  example — men 
of  culture  and  keen  thought,  fearless  and  often  fantastic  in  their  views,  but 
always  able  to  defend  tiiem  by  the  closest  logic  and  the  most  bewildering  array 
of  facts  and  figures.  I  hold  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
English  political  life  to-day  is  this  extraordinary  and  apparentiy  instinctive 
fraternization  between  the  ** thinkers"  and  the  working  men.  On  almost  all 
public  questions  these  seem  to  stand  together.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  working 
man  of  London  was  making  a  somewhat  foolish  exhibition  last  autumn,  when 
he  allowed  his  devotion  to  the  republican  principle  to  drown  all  sober  consider- 
ation of  tiie  right  and  wrong  of  a  controversy,  if  in  fkot  he  was  making  a  fetish 
of  the  mere  name  of  republic,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Beesly,  and  Harrison, 
and  Ludlow,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  school  to  which  they  belong,  were 
ddng  just  the  same  thing.  Oti  most  political  subjects  now,  if  you  want  to  know 
what  the  London  working  man  believes,  you  have  only  to  inquire  what  Mill 
and  Huxley  and  tiieir  less  renowned  companions  and  followers  believe.  I 
attended  a  great  meeting  held  at  an  earlier  part  of  last  season,  to  consider  the 
education  scheme  then  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Several  members  of 
Parliament  were  present.  'The  audience  was  mainly  composed  of  working 
men.  Professor  Fawcett,  M.  P.,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  uttered  sentiments 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  absolutely  seditious  a  few  years  ago,  but 
which  found  universal  acceptance  and  drew  forth  unanimous  applause  from  the 
meeting.  Observe  at  what  a  rate  English  democracy  has  been  lately  travel- 
ling. It  seems  to  me  only  the  other  day  when  I  heard  Lord  Palmerston  de- 
clare amid  the  cheers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  **  tenant  right  was  land- 
lord's wrong; "  and  he  said  this  in  condemnation  of  an  Irish  land  scheme  which 
was  positively  conservative  when  compared  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  of  last 
year.  Some  five  years  ago  Sir  George  Grey,  then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
declared  amid  great  applause  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  would- 
be  revolution,  and  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished  the  year  before  last. 
Household  suffrage  has  been  conferred  on  the  people.  Vote  by  ballot  is  coming ; 
the  army  is  about  to  be  made  a  profession  or  business  o^^^n  to  all  classes  alike. 
In  all  this  work  of  progress  Trafalgar  Square  has  borne  its  part,  and  knows  it. 
Trafalgar  Square  knows  too  how  little  it  owes  for  education  or  emancipation 
to  the  earnest  good-will  of  Belgrave  Square  or  Park  Lane,  or  even  of  Russell 
Square  and  Bedfbrd  Square.  Such  as  the  political  organization  of  the  London 
working  classes  now  is,  it  has  grown  up  as  utterly  without  the  support  and 
patronage  of  prince  or  prelate  as  Schiller  boasted  justly  that  tiie  literature  of 
Germany  had  done.'  All  tiiat  great  trade  organization  which  proved  so  power- 
ihl  an  instrument  for  political  work,  when  it  declared  on  the  side  of  tiie  late 
reform  movement,  is  the  creation  of  the  artisans  themselves.  It  has  its  own 
laws,  its  own  principles,  its  own  offioeiB,  its  own  system.  If  there  were  any 
thinking  men  among  tiie  opponents  of  progress  in  England,  they  must  have 
been  fairly  startied  when  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  society,  in 
full  and  flexible  cn^anization,  tiiat  great  marcMng  army  of  trades  unions, 
whose  very  existence  had  been  previously  unsuspected  by  the  classes  that  once 
ware  ruling.    I  beg  my  readers  not  to  accept  Charles  Reade's  brilliant  and 
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]k>werfbl  novel,  '*  Put  Yoms^  in  his  Place,"  aa  a  pietmiD  of  the  English  trad« 
union  system.  It  is  troe  eaougfa  as  a  portn^al  of  a  plaee  and  an  orgaaizatioA 
idtogetiier  peeoliar,  eaceeptSonal,  and  eten  mdastrooi.  It  is  grotesquely  ua- 
trne  as  a  lecture  of  the  oommon  eondituHi  of  things.  If  a  ma&  were  to  write  a 
novel  founded  on  the  present  state  of  afihirs  in  oertain  parts  of  Georgia  or 
Tennessee  where  the  Ku-Elox  organization  reigns,  and  were  to  paint  his  pio- 
tores  with  entire  truthMnees  and  fidelity  to  looal  coloring,  that  would  be  about 
as  accurate  a  representation  of  the  genoal  condition  of  the  United  States  as  the 
incidents  of  Charles  Beade's  nov^  present  of  the  general  system  of  tradee- 
unionism  in  England.  The  general  system  is  one  based  on  clear,  practical,  per^ 
haps  somewhat  selish  good  seme  and  class  interest;  and  it  has  been  W(»rked 
out  with  remarkable  patienoe,  fidelity,  and  ability.  While  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes  were  asleep  and  comfortable  in  the  conviction  that  ever3rthing  in 
England  was  settled  forever,  this  gigantic  organisation  was  quietly  preparing, 
moulding,  and  remoulding  itself.  One  day  at  laet  it  stood  up  and  said,  '*  I  am 
here,  and  I  am  resolved  to  interfere  in  politics ; "  and  the  men  who  saw  in  it  noth- 
ing more  formidable  than  might  have  been  found  in  one  of  the  vague,  imprao- 
tioable,  purposeless,  tumultuous  Chartist  demonstrati<ms,  were  just  the  kind  of 
men  who  are  alwa^rs  snugly  fost  asleep  on  the  brink  of  the  revolution's  op^^ 
ing  chasm.  Nothing  could  show  the  inh^renti  patient*  natural  strength  of  the 
class  to  which  this  organiaation  belongs  more  eflSdotively  than  the  way  in  whidi 
it  grew  to  maturity.  It  had  outside  itself  no  supportert,  no  patrons,  and  no 
Mends.  The  English  press,  when  it  spoke  on  the  subject  at  all,  spoke  decid- 
edly against  Hie  trades  unions.  Even  journals  avowedly  radical  were  opposed 
to  these  organizations  of  labor.  Even  demagogic  popular  leaders  were  not  in- 
clined to  fi&vor  them.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  the  recognized  fidth  of  England's 
average  mind,  that  combinations  of  workmen  could  do  nothing  but  harm  to 
the  workmen  themselves;  that  the  eternal  verities  had  somehow  pronounced 
against  them ;  that  the  law  of  feup]^  and  demand  settled  everything  (especially 
vfhtn  worked  out  by  capital  and  employers) ;  and  that  all  the  workman  had  to 
do  was  to  open  his  mouth,  shut  his  eyes,  and  see  what  Providence  would  send 
him.  In  the  lEaoe  of  every  kind  of  opposition  which  tiie  weight  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  vis  inerHas  of  PhilistinisBii,  and  the  more  direct  force  of  tiie  strength 
and  interest  of  the  empk^yer  and  the  middle  classes  generally  could  extort,  the 
English  working  men  in  the  large  cities  persisted  in  their  organization  of  labor. 
They  made  many  sad  mistakes  and  committed  somie  grievous  errors  on  their 
way;  but  they  at  last  attained  their  end,  and  they  established  an  association 
which  will  surely  operate  on  the  whole  ikr  nftore  for  good  than  for  ill,  and 
which  in  any  case  is  a  new  element*  a  new  power  of  as  yet  incalculable  force 
in  English  social  life.  When  once  this  organization  had  frankly  taken  its 
jriaoe  among  pcditioal  bodies,  it  might  as  well  have  been  admitted  that  a  new 
estate  had  been  added  to  the  British  constitutional  system.  The  Sovereign,  the 
Lords,  the  Commons,  are  theoretically  the  tteree  estates.  To  theM  common  par- 
lance, half  seriously,  half  in  jest,  has  more  lat^  added  the  f>re8g  as  a  fourth  e»- 
tiOe,  although  Mr.  Disradi,  himself  a  newspaper  man,  stigmatized  s<»3h  a  phrase 
as  '*  vulgar  jargon."  I  tiiink  we  may  now  reoognize  the  creation  of  a  fifth 
estate  in  the  uprising  of  the  organized  working  men. 

Now,  I  am  sure  I  an  warranted  in  sayii^  that  as  a  whole  this  new  estate 
is  emphatioally  republican.  Us  own  organization  is  strictiy  republican.  It 
has  been  hitherto  an  association  formed  virtoally  outside  the  English  Constitu- 
tion and  with  no  jn'Oteotion  from  the  Ehglish  law.  It  hai  looked  royalty  in  the 
ihoe«  and  seen  that  there  was  nothing  cKvine  there;  it  has  counted  how  mu^ 
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kings  and  qtieena  cost,  and  found  tii&t  they  are  not  worth  the  money.  Most  of 
its  members  have  relatiyes  or  friends  across  the  Atlantic ;  some  of  its  leaders 
liave  been  in  the  United  States  and  seen  for  themselves  that  nations  can  get 
along  somehow  Without  an  aristocracy  and  without  a  king.  Of  late,  too,  the 
London  working  man  has  discovered  that  he  counts  for  something.  He  has 
been  called  into  council  with  the  great  political  leader  or  the  great  aristocrat, 
and  he  sees  that  ttiey  are  only  men  like  himself.  I  read  lately  a  report  of  a 
sbxrp  debate  at  one  of  the  London  Boards  of  Education,  those  new  institutions, 
the  most  splendidly  revolutionary  i^ich  England  has  created  in  my  time,  and 
wbSch  in  their  living  illustration  of  the  principle  of  social  equality  have  no  par- 
idlel  that  I  know  of  even  on  the  American  side  of  tiie  Atlantic.  This  is  one  of 
the  school  boards  elecled  by  ballot,  and  on  the  cumulative  vote  system,  to  ad- 
minister the  education  of  the  country,  and  the  debate  I  allude  to  was  on  a  very 
essentS^  and  critical  question — ^the  question  of  religious  or  theological  teaching. 
A  late  Grovemor-Qeneral  of  India,  Lord  Laurence,  presided,  and  the  principal 
debaters  were  a  nobleman,  a  Church  of  England  divine,  a  great  scientific 
teacher  (Professor  Huxley),  a  woman  (Miss  Garrett),  and  a  working  man.  The 
savant,  the  woman,  and  the  working  man  held  generally  to  the  same  side  of 
the  question,  and  tiie  working  man  was  as  firm  and  cool  in  his  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  dogmatic  theology  as  ttiough  it  were  quite  a  traditional  and  fa- 
miliar thing  in  England  for  an  artisan  to  sit  in  council  and  on  terms  of  equality 
Willi  noUemen  and  divines.  The  right  to  sit  in  that  council  and  on  those 
terms  the  working  man  owes  mainly  to  himself.  By  his  own  sti'ength  and  his 
own  brains  he  fought  Ws  way  upward.  It  was  not  until  Ws  trade  organizations 
had  made  their  reality,  their  power,  and  their  permanence  as  clear  as  the 
light,  that  these  organizations  began  to  find  friends  among  infiuential  legisla- 
tors. Always  there  were  peers  and  members  of  Parliament  ready  to  patronize 
the  working  man,  but  there  were  few  indeed  of  these,  his  gracious*  patrons, 
who  were  anxious  to  set  him  up  for  himself  as  an  independent  individuality  and 
one  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the  constitutional  system.  Nor  even  yet  has  there 
been  much  done  which  could  have  the  effect  of  charming  the  working  man  into 
the  belief  that  he  can  get  anything  without  exacting  it.  As  yet  no. working 
man  has  got  into  Parliament  or  received  any  cordial  assistance  from  his  old  po- 
litical masters  in  the  seeking  of  a  Parliamentary  seat.  The  class  formerly 
mling  could  not  have  conferred  a  cheaper  and  more  harmless  favor  on  the 
working  men  than  to  have  assisted  them  in  returning  some  Odger  or  Leecraft 
to  Parliament.  It  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  have  aflfbcted  the  rulership 
in  Parliament  of  the  dominant  interests,  and  it  might  have  done  much  in  the 
way  of  conciliation.  Therefbre  the  working  man  still  learns,  by  the  teaching 
of  events,  that  he  can  expect  nothing  except  what  he  is  strong  enough  to  exact ; 
that  a  middle-class  Parliament  would  be  hardly  one  whit  more  inclined  toward 
him  than  an  aristocratic  Parliament;  and  his  tendencies  toward  republican  de- 
mocracy are  not  likeiy  to  be  diminished  by  the  knowledge. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  almost  exclusively  of  the  Ixmdon  artisans.  In  most 
of  the  great  tojvns,  however,  I  presume  that  much  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  as  regards'this  tendency  toward  republicanism.  Probably  in  Manchester, 
for  example,  there  is  a  yet  more  general  absence  of  anything  like  a  tinge  of 
the  French  hue  at  social  democracy  tlian  in  London,  and  in  Liverpool  there  is 
a  pretty  strong  Orange  or  ultra-Tory  mob.  The  Irish  element  has,  of  course, 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  aU  these  places ;  and  whether  we  regard  the  Irish  as 
Fenians  or  as  Ultramontane  Roman  Catholics,  we  shall  find  few  points  of  ad« 
hesion  between  them  and  their  English  brothers.    But  the  Irish  are  nothing  as  , 
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an  organizatiQn  in  England.  Numerically  strong  as  they  are  in  London,  in 
Manchester,  in  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  other  great  towns,  they  reckon  in  poliU* 
cal  straggles  for  hardly  more  than  the  Chinese  do  in  San  Francisco.  Work- 
ing men  haying  been  antil  lately  practically  excluded  from  the  franchise,  the 
Lrishmen  who  came  to  live  and  work  in  English  cities  had  no  direct  incentive 
to  interest  themselves  in  English  politics,  which  they  could  not  contarol  or  af- 
fect in  any  direct  way.  Therefore  they  always  remained  as  strangers  in  tiie 
land,  and  never  took  any  part  in  a  political  controversy  unless  when  it  assumed 
the  tempting  aspect  of  a  '*  row."  That  this  will  be  different  in  the  future  with 
our  popularized  sufl^*age  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Perhaps  in  some  of  the 
large  cities  the  Irish  vote  may  hereafter  become  as  distinct  an  element  of  polit- 
ical calculation  as  it  is  now  in  Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  But  even  when  that 
does  come  about,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  predict  that  the  Irish  vote  will  in  no 
way  retard  the  progress  of  English  republicanism.  That  indeed  should  be  an 
objectionable  and  odious  form  of  government,  the  alternative  of  which  would 
induce  the  Irishman  in  Great  Britain  to  become  a  loyal  champion  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick. 

All  this  is  of  the  cities.  How  of  the  rural  populations  ?  Of  oomrse  the  fiurmers 
of  the  English  counties  as  a  rule  are  stolidly  and  sluggishly  conservative. 
They  are  naturally  under  the  traditionary  iniiuence  of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
and  they  have  little  knowledge  of  or  care  for  what  passes  in  the  world  outsic^. 
Of  the  mental  condition  of  the  English  peasant,  the  laborer  in  the  fields,  who 
ought  at  least  to  be  the  peer  of  the  artisan  in  the  towns,  I  hesitate  to  speak  in 
language  which  would  seem  to  be  adequate,  lest  I  should  appear  to  be  guilty 
of  gross  exaggeration.  I  doubt  it  any  country  in  the  dvilized  world  has  a 
class  among  its  people  so  stupid,  so  ignorant,  so  debased  in  the  passive  sense, 
as  the  English  agricultural  laborers,  more  especially  of  the  southern  counties. 
The  typical  Giles  Scroggins  of  this  class  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  man  wlio 
knows  nothing — nothing  whatever — ^beyond  the  common  drudgery  of  his  daily 
labor  and  the  mechanical  routine  of  his  daily  life.  He  gets  wages  enough  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  getting  any  more. 
His  boys  and  girls,  when  they  pass  the  years  of  infancy,  can  earn  a  shilling  or 
two  in  the  week  by  shouting  in  the  fields  to  frighten  the  crows  away,  or  some 
such  easy  and  elementary  labor.  When  he  gets  too  old  and  stiff  in  the  joints 
^  to  work  any  more,  he  goes  into  the  union  workhouse.    He  has  never  thought 

of  seeking  any  other  country;  perhaps  be  hardly  knew  that  there  existed  any 
country  other  than  his  own ;  probably  he  never  thought  of  such  a  subject  at  all. 
Letters,  art,  science,  commerce  have  been  busy  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
not  for  him.  The  animals  who  are  his  fellow-laborers  know  how  to  do  then* 
work  and  eat  their  food  and  find  their  place  of  rest,  and  he  knows  hardly  any 
more.  The  blue  sky,  the  shadows  succeeding  each  other  on  the  hillside,  the 
murmur  of  the  brook,  the  song  of  the  spring  birds  in  the  branches,  have  no 
charm  or  beauty  for  him.  Such  vague  joy  as  the  ox  may  haye  in  the  comfort 
of  sun  or  shade,  he  has,  and  no  more.  Nor  is  this  stolidity,  nor  is  this  igno- 
rance atoned  for  by  pastoral  simplicity,  purity,  and  innocence.  The  evidence 
taken  before  Government  commissions,  the  experience  and  observation  of 
every  qualified  inquirer,  have  made  it  clear  that  there  is  as  much  vice  in  the 
stagnant  puddle  of  the  rural  laborer^s  life  as  in  the  seething  whirlpool  of  city 
dissipation.  The  boys  and  girls  work  together  in  gangs  in  the  fields,  and  they 
are  just  as  virtuous  as  dogs  or  cattle  would  be  under  the  same  conditions. 
There  is  in  the  Celt,  I  do  not  know  why,  a  certain  subtle,  suffusing  element  of 
the  poetic,  which  seems  to  save  him  always  from  this  utter  degradation  to  tlio 
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ferel  of  bovine  stolidity.  Partiy  owing  to  tills  ftict»  pftrtly  perhapg  to  the  fiiot 
that  tiie  Irish  priests  hicve  done  tiieir  duty,  aocoriUng  to  their  lights,  far  better 
than  the  English  landlords  have,  there  never  was  in  Ireland  any  class  of  men 
and  women  so  absolutely  stnpid  and  ignorant  as  whole  masses  of  tiie  English 
peasantry  are.  Ask  an  Englnh  rural  laborer  1^  name  of  the  river  that  flows 
witiiin  sight  of  his  own  cottage,  and  if  it  be  not  near  enough  to  have  something 
to  do  with  the  business  of  his  daily  life 'somehow,  the  chances  are  that  he  wiH 
be  unable  to  give  an  answer.  Put  such  a  question  to  an  Irii^  peasant,  and  he 
win  give  you  the  Irish  name,  the  English  name,  and  half  a  doaen  legends  iQus- 
tratb^  one  or  the  other,  or  botii.  Of  course  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  intelli- 
gence and  education  the  Scottish  peasant  is  half  a  century  ahead  of  his  English 
compeer.  Scotland  ranks  among  the  most  educated,  England  among  the  lea«t 
educated  of  civilized  peoples.  England  has  at  laiA  adopted  a  measure  of  na^ 
tfonal  education.  It  is  not  indeed  all  that  the  most  active  Intelleets  of  the  coun- 
try could  desire,  but  it  is  a  decent  compromise,  and  we  seldom  get  anyttilng 
better  than  a  decent  compromise  at  a  time  in  England.  Such  as  it  is,  it  wHl 
undoubtedly  come  to  affsct  in  due  course  even  the  rural  population  of  the 
country ;  and  therefore  I  am  reluctant  to  venture  on  any  suggestion  of  proph- 
ecy as  to  what  the  English  laborer  of  the  fhture  may  be.  But  fbr  the  present 
the  agricultural  workers  may  be  set  down  in  polities  simply  as  a  torpid  mass, 
as  incapable  either  of  individual  or  collective  action,  even  in  their  own  inter- 
ests, as  the  pigs  and  the  oxen  who  are  their  famfliar  companions.  At  present 
these  men  have  no  vote,  and  I  hardly  tliink  the  most  airdent  upholder  of  ex- 
tended suflftage  could  find  much  cause  to  desire  the  immediate  extension  of  the  • 
franchise  to  them.  Of  course  they  are  destined  to  become  voters,  and  let  us 
hope  to  become  educated  voters,  some  thne  or  other,  but  for  the  present  they 
nmply  count  for  nothing  in  politics.  They  cannot  promote  organic  change, 
and,  with  whatever  impulse,  direction,  and  injunctions  from  their  landlords, 
they  would,  I  feel  convinced,  prove  equally  incapable  of  resisting  or  «ven  re- 
tarding it. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unlike  than  town  and  country  among  English 
laborers.  In  the  United  States  people  generally  look  to  the  rural  population, 
ttie  territorial  democracy,  to  redress  the  balance,  correct  the  errors,  compensate 
for  the  vices  of  the  towns.  But  in  England  we  look  to  the  towns  for  all  man- 
ner of  political  enlightenment  and  advancement.  The  country  has  hitherto, 
chiefly  occupied  itself  in  endeavoring  to  fhistrate,  or  at  least  to  impede  the  en- 
lightened efforts  of  the  town.  London,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  are  always 
busy  in  proposing  measures  of  reform  which  the  counties  are  busy  in  striving 
to  prevent,  l^e  country  always  resists,  and  the  country  always  is  beaten  in 
the  long  run.  Town  proposed  to  abolish  the  Com  Laws ;  country  resisted. 
Town  proposed  the  late  Reform  BiH ;  country  resisted.  The  result  is  always 
the  same.  An  English  county  member  means  almost  as  a  rule  a  stolid  conser-, 
vadve.  Hie  towns  govern  in  the  end.  They,  too,  have  their  conservatism. 
The  small  boroughs  often  sink  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  county — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  county  peers  and  territorial  magnates.  In  Tx)ndon  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  shop-keeping  class  is  opposed  to  ra^calism,  and  devoted  t€ 
the  aristocracy,  just  as  a  footman  is,  because  the  court  and  the  aristocracy  are 
its  patrons  and  give  it  its  pay.  But  the  influence  of  such  a  class  is  only  nega- 
tive at  its  best,  and  in  times  of  tumult  counts  for  nothing.  All  the  clear  pur- 
pose and  organized  strength  of  will  which  exist  in  England  to-day  may  be 
regarded  as  on  the  side  of  radical  advance.    Even  that  strength  of  will  which 
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comes  from  die  naked  s^fiahncss  of  a  privileged  class,  amdoos  to  keep  the  ad- 
Tantages  it  has  got,  loses  much  of  its  resisting  power  when,  having  already 
yielded  a  good  deal,  it  is  uncertain  wliother  its  o¥m  intei^ests  do  not  require  it  to 
yield  yet  more,  and  if  so,  how  mucli?  Prindpiia  obsta  is  the  grand  rule  of  a 
privileged  class.  Let  the  principle  of  social  equality  obtain  ever  so  small  a 
footing,  and  it  is  sure  to  win  its  way  in.  Now  the  whole  tendency  of  things  in 
England,  so  far  as  radicalism  is  concerned,  is  toward  equality.  Political  liberty 
England  has  always  had  in  our  time,  and  it  u^  to  be  commonly  and  truly  said 
that  the  Englishman  cared  nothing  about  equality  provided  he  had  his  Individ^ 
ual  liberty,  while  the  Frenchman  could  endure  any  restraint  on. his  per^nal 
liberty  provided  he  saw  that  no  other  class  enjoyed  special  privileges  denied  to 
his  own.  But  of  late  years  the  former  part  of  the  proposition,  at  least,  has 
ceased  to  be  true,  and  the  unprivileged  Englishman  has  beg^un  to  ask  veiy  seri- 
ously why  other  classes  should  have  advantages  denied  to  him  and  his.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  aristocratic  system  can  long  endure  against  the  encroadunents 
of  the  popular  demand  for  equalizing  of  classes.  I  even  think  it  quite  among 
possibilities  that  a  time  may  come  when  the  popolar  inclination  would  once 
more  sanction  a  temporary  strengthening  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  in  order 
to  weaken  tJie  power  and  diminish  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  Mean- 
while these  latter  are  undergoing  invasion  quickly  enough  as  it  is.  The  hered- 
itary privilege  of  governing  England  is  passing  rapidly  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
great  £etmilies.  Indeed,  in  our  day,  we  see  middle-class  men  of  quite  moderate 
ability  called  to  fill  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  ifdiich  the  genius  and  profound  knowl- 
•  odge  of  Burke  could  never  have  procured  for  him,  merely  because  it  is  neoessary 
that  t2ie  growing  sentiment  of  class  equality  ^ould  be  conciliated  and  appeased. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  modern  history  where  this  natui*al,  manly, 
and  just  principle,  having  once  fairly  come  into  operation,  has  ever  sufiered  any 
serious  reaction. 

Thus,  therefore,  did  the  political  condition  of  England  present  itself  to  my 
mind  when,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  I  endeavored  to  study  it  impartially 
and  coolly.  I  take  it  that  the  artisans  of  the  towns  are  about  to  become  an  ac- 
tive and  dkect  political  power.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1831-^82  brought  in  middle- 
class  wealth  to  compete  with  aristocratic  rank.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1868  has 
brought  in  artisan  labor  to  share  the  competition.  I  have  wholly  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  if  the  working  men  of  the  En^ish  cities 
have  not  quite  made  up  their  minds  to  the  conviction  that  republican  democ- 
racy is  the  best  form  of  government.  The  English  Qhurch  seems  to  have  be- 
come almost  wholly  alienated  fi'oin  the  sympathies  of  the  working  man.  One 
branch  of  it  concerns  itself  abont  candles  and  screens  and  genuflexions ;  an- 
other about  denouncing  the  Papists  and  the  Lady  of  Babylon.  Between  the 
two  the  working  man  has  been  allowed  plenty  of  time  to  learn  that  there  are 
such  persons  as  Mill  and  Huxley.  On  the  side  of  tlie  working  man  there  is 
growing  up  that  school  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  keen,  clever,  bold,  and 
penetrating  political  writers,  whose  tendency  is  undoubtedly  toward  republican- 
ism, even  if  they  do  not  preach  republicanism  as  a  creed — ^men  who  subject 
every  existing  institution  of  the  English  political  system  to  a  criticism  as  sharp 
and  searching  as  if  **  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ^^  really  had  no  manner  of 
sanctity  about  it  at  all.  Decidedly  the  age  is  a  skeptical  one  in  English  politics ; 
and  the  artisan  of  the  cities  is  a  very  Thomas  in  his  reluctance  to  believe  in  tho^ 
reality  of  anything  he  has  not  had  a  cliance  of  testing  for  himself.  Loyalty  of 
the  old-fiftshioned  kind  he  has  wholly  ceased  to  feel  or  to  respect.  He  has  just  as 
much  faith  in  the  sanctity  of  the  monarchical  principle  as  he  has  in  the  power  of ' 
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the  sovereign's  touch  to  heal  the  scrofttlons.  He  is  not  in  any  Irnrry  about  rev- 
dntionarj  change.  He  seenis  to  wait  rather  composedly,  beUeTing  that  events 
are  working  oat  gradually,  but  very  surely,  the  conolnsifMis  he  desires  to  see 
accom|dished.  We  do  not  therefore  hear  of  any  vehement  agitation  or  clam- 
orous demand  for  a  republic  going  on  in  England.  I  have  read  indeed  of  a 
meeting  convened  in  London  by  Mr.  Odger,  one  of  the  very  ablest  and  best 
among  the  working-men  leaders,  at  \duch  a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring 
the  republican  form  of  government  the  best  for  England,  and  announcing  that 
a  republican  programme  or  **  puMorm  *^  is  to  be  formally  presented  to  the  na- 
tion. This  in  itself  is  a  very  remarkable  and  significant  thing.  We  may  be 
sure  that  there  was  none  of  the  **  rowdy  ^^  element,  or  the  wild  and  anarchical 
turbulence  of  mere  revolution,  in  any  meeting  organized  by  such  a  man  as 
Odger;  and  indeed  the  resolution  in  favor  of  a  republic  was  worded  in  the 
most  cool  and  practical  style,  urging  as  the  grand  recommendation  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  that  it  was  the  one  '*  best  calculated  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  coi&try.^^  I  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  meeting  was  held  and  such  a  resolution  calmly  adopted.  But  I  do  not 
expect  just  yet  to  see  anything  like  a  definke  and  organized  agitation  or  even 
propaganda  in  favor  of  a  republic.  I  think  the  London  working  man  is  dis- 
posed to  take  matters  coolly  and  patiently  if  no  unforeseen  event  drives  him 
on.  He  believes  in  a  possible  English  republic;  probably  he  is%ven  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  thing  must  come  some  time,  and  he  does  not  caro  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  precipitate  it.  But  he  is  resolved  that  when 
such  a  crisis  arises  as  that  of  France  in  last  September,  there  shall  be  no  possi- 
ble doubt  of  the  earnestness  and  fervor  of  his  republican  sympathies.  Be  sure 
he  was  not  among  the  crowd  who  in  the  royal  town  of  Windsor  offered  such 
uproarious  welcome  to  Louis  Napoleon.  So  far  ais  he  is  a  republican,  he  is  so 
by  virtue  of  a  downright  practical  conviction,  not  because  of  the  fascination  of 
some  leader^s  dazzling  eloquence.  The  influence  of  the  working  man  has  grown 
up,  as  his  convictions  have,  without  leadership  outside  his  own  class,  and  with- 
out any  remarkable  brilliancy  of  leadership  within.  Through  the  whole  of 
these  recent  years  of  struggle  for  political  rights  and  of  successful  endeavor 
after  trade  organization,  no  genuine  popular  orator  has  appeared  among  Eng- 
lish working  men,  or  has  arisen  in  any  other  rank  specially  to  address  and  to 
lead  them.  There  is  no  Fergus  O'Connor  movement  now,  to  collapse  with  the 
collapse  of  Fergus  himself.  There  is  no  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  whose  exist- 
ence or  whose  efforts  are  essential  to  the  political  influence  of  the  English  arti- 
san body,  or  whose  disappearance  from  politics  would  produce  any  noticeable 
effect  whatever  upon  English  political  life.  It  is  an  upward  movement  of  the 
whole  body,  an  advance  along  the  whole  line,  that  we  are  now  witnessing.  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  English  artisan — all  the  more  because  there  is  so  little 
of  the  '*  Red  ^^  about  him,  and  because  he  is  so  little  given  to  rhetoric  and  extrav- 
agance. Above  all,  I  have  faith  in  him  because  he  has  proved  so  well  that  he 
can  do  without  the  leadership  of  persons  who  think  themselves  his  social  supe- 
riors. Now  this  English  artisan  is  assuredly  a  new  power  in  the  Stave,  and 
when  he  proclaims  himself  even  a  theoretical  republican,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  he  means  what  he  sa3rs,  ^d  that  some  time  or  other  the  meaning  will  find 
{n^tctical  expression  and  resolve.  As  I  turned  to  leave  the  scene  of  the  great 
meeting,  that  fine  September  evening,  and  made  my  way  slowly  through  crowds 
cheering  for  republican  France ;  through  little  groves  of  poles  crowned  with 
caps  of  liberty ;  through  marching  bodies  of  industrial  associations  returning 
with  bondft  and  banners  to  thehr  several  localities ;  through  small,  compact,  and 
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ifolatod  masses  gathwed  round  lome  spot  where  a  vokmteer  orator  had  sod*- 
denly  started  up  to  tell  to  all  who  would  li^^n  his  tale  of  tlie  strettgth  and  A» 
glory  of  republioan  instltutioiis ;  and  through  tlie  fringe  of  wondering,  or  scorn«> 
ful,  or  vaoantly-curious  spectators,  belonging  (^efly  to  the  middle,  but  not  a 
few  to  the  higher  classes,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  there  were  any  peer 
or  other  noble  personage  among  those  lookers-on,  wiio  possessed  in  his  cranium 
anything  of  tlie  brains  and  foresight  of  a  Chesterfield,  he  must  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  already  that  that  demonstration  of  sympatiiy  with  repubMoaa 
France  was  a  **  first  warning  ^^  to  the  aristocrftlc  83rstem  of  Enghuod.  Nothing 
would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  turn  the  whole  thing  into  ridicule.  It» 
one-ideaed,  almost  blind  partisanship  for  France  was  perhf^  in  itself  ridicu- 
lous. But  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  a&ir  was  the  sober  fact  that  the  London 
working  men  are  earnest  republicansr-repul^licans  by  oonvictiioaBL  and  by  sym* 
pathy ;  and  I  hardly  think  a  Chesterfield  would  have  seen  much  to  laug^  at  in 
that.  JusnK  McCaiitht. 


THROUGH  A  WINDOW. 


I  LIE  here  at  rest  in  my  chamber, 
And  look  through  the  window  again. 
With  eyes  that  are  changed  since  the  old.  time, 
And  the  sting  of  an  exquisite  pain. 

Tis  not  much  that  I  see  for  a  picture. 

Through  boughs  which  are  green  wiUi  the  spring — 
An  old  bom  with  its  roof  gray  and  mos^y. 

And  above  it  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

Or,  lifting  my  head  a  thought  higher, 

Some  hills  and  a  village  I  know. 
And  over  it  all  the  blue  heaven. 

With  a  white  cloud  floating  below. 

In  the  old  days  the  roof  seemed  a  jH^son, 

My  mind  and  the  sky  were  free, 
My  thoughts  with  the  birds  went  flying, 

And  my  h<^pes  were  a  heaven  to  me. 

Now  I  come  from  the  limitless  distance 

Where  I  followed  my  youth's  wild  will. 
Where  they  brew  tlie  wine  of  delusion 

That  you  drink  and  are  .thirsty  still. 

Now  I  know  why  the  bird,  with  tlie  springtime, 

To  the  gnarled  old  tree  comes  back; 
He  has  tried  the  soul^  and  the  summer. 

He  has  felt  what  the  sweet  things  lack. 

80  I  come  with  a  sad  contentment. 

With  eyes  that  are  changed  I  see : 
The  roof  means  peace,  not  a  prison. 

And  Heaven  smiles  down  on  me. 

Louise  Ohandleb  MouLtoK. 
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OVERLAND. 

By  J.  W.  De  Forest,  Author  of  "  Miss  Raveners  Converaon,"  eta 


C3HAPTERXL. 

"TTTHEN  ThmiBtaiid  got  into  Hie  cabin,  he  fotind  it  pretty  nearly  clear  of  wa* 
VV  ter,  the  steward  having  opened  doors  and  trap-doors  and  drawn  off  the 
delnge  hito  the  hold. 

The  first  object  that  he  saw,  or  could  see,  was  Clara,  curled  up  in  a  chair 
^which  was  lashed  to  the  mast,  and  secured  in  it  by  a  lanyard.  As  he  paused 
at  tlie  foot  of  the  stairway  to  steady  himself  against  a  sickening  lurch,  she  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  joy  and  astonishment,  and  held  out  her  hand.  The  cry  was  not 
speech;  her  gladness  war  for  beyond  words:  it  was  simply  the  first  utterance 
of  nat^ire ;  it  was  the  prhnal  inarticulate  language. 

He  had  expected  to  stand  at  a  distance  and  ask  her  leave  to  save  her  life. 
Instead  of  that,  he  hurried  toward  her,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  hand 
over  and  over,  called  her  pet  names,  uttered  a  pathetic  moan  of  grief  and  affec- 
tion, and  shook  with  inwsord  sobbing.  He  did  not  understand  her;  he  still  be- 
lieved that  she  had  rejected  him — ^believed  that  she  only  reached  out  to  him  for 
help.  But  he  never  tiiought  of  charging  her  with  being  folse  or  hard-hearted 
or  selfish.  At  the  mere  sight  of  her  asking  rescue  of  him  he  devoted  himself  to 
her.  He  dared  to  kiss  her  and  call  her  dearest,  because  it  seemed  to  him  that 
in  tills  awful  moment  of  perhaps  mortal  separation  he  might  show  his  love. 
If  they  were  to  be  torn  apart  by  death,  and  sepulchred  possibly  in  different 
caves  of  the  ocean,  surely  his  last  farewell  might  be  a  Mss. 

If  she  talked  to  him,  he  scarcely  heard  her  words,  and  did  not  realize  thehr 
meaning.  If  it  was  indeed  true  that  she  kissed  his  cheek,  he  thought  it  was 
because  she  wanted  rescue  and  would  thank  any  one  for  it.  She  was,  as  he  un- 
derstood her,  like  a  pet  animal,  who  Ucks  the  face  of  any  friend  in  need,  though 
a  stranger.  Never  mind;  he  loved  her  just  the  same  as  if  slie  were  not  self- 
ish ;  he  would  serve  her  just  the  same  as  if  she  were  still  his.  He  unloosed 
her  arms  from  his  shoulders,  wondering  that  they  should  be  there,  and  crawl- 
ing with  difficulty  to  the  cabin  locker,  groped  in  it  for  life-preservers.  There 
was  only  one  in  the  vessel ;  that  one  he  buckled  around  Clara. 

••  Oh,  my  darling! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  what  do  you  mean ?  " 

••My  darling!"  he  echoed,  ••bear  it  bravely.  There  is  great  danger;  but 
dont  be  afraid— I  will  save  you." 

He  had  no  doubts  in  making  this  promise ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could 
overcome  the  billows  for  her  sake — that  he  could  make  himself  stronger  than 
the  powers  of  nature. 

""Where  did  you  come  ftrom — fh>m  another  vessel?"  she  asked,  stretching 
out  her  arms  to  him  again. 

••I  was  here,"  he  said,  taking  and  kissing  her  hands;  ••I  was  here,  watch- 
ing over  you.    But  there  is  no  time  to  lose.    Let  me  cany  you." 

**  They  must  be  saved,"  retm-ned  Clara,  pointing  to  the  staterooms.  *•  Gar- 
cia and  Coronado  are  there." 

Should  he  try  to  deliver  those  enemies  from  death?  He  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  about  it,  but  bursting  open  the  doors  of  the  two  rooms  he  siiouted, 
••  On  deck  with  you!    Into  the  boats!    We  ai-e  sinking! " 
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Next  he  set  Clara  down,  passed  his  left  arm  aronnd  her  waist,  clung  to 
tilings  with  his  riglit  hand,  dragged  her  up  the  companiouway  to  the  quart<^r- 
deck,  and  lashed  her  to  the  weather  shrouds,  with  her  feet  on  the  wooden  lead- 
er. Not  a  word  was  spoken  during  the  five  minutes  occupied  by  this  short 
journey.  Even  while  Clara  was  crossing  the  deck  a  frothing  comber  deluged 
her  to  her  waist,  and  Thurstane  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  her  from  being 
flung  into  the  lee  scuppei-s.  But  once  he  had  her  fast  and  temporarily  safe,  he 
made  a  great  effort  to  smile  cheeifully,  and  said,  •*  Never  fear;  I  won^t  leftv« 
you." 

"Oh!  to  meet  to  die!"  she  sobbed,  for  the  strength  of  the  water  and  the 
rage  of  the  surrounding  sea  had  frightened  her.    **  Oh,  it  is  cruel ! " 

Presently  she  smothered  her  crjdng,  and  implored,  "  Come  up  here  and  tie 
yourself  by  my  side ;  I  want  to  hold  your  hand." 

He  wondered  whether  she  loved  him  again,  now  that  she  saw  him ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  cliilling  seas  and  the  death  at  hand,  Jie  thrilled  warm  at  tlie 
thought.  He  was  about  to  obey  her  when  Coronado  and  Garcia  appeared,  pale 
as  two  ghosts,  clinging  to  each  other,  tottering  and  helpless.  Thurstane  went 
to  them,  got  the  old  man  lashed  to  one  of  the  backstays,  and  helped  Coronado 
to  seciure  himself  to  another.  Gai'oia  was  jabbering  prayers  and  crying  aloud 
like  a  scared  child,  liis  jaws  shaking  as  if  in  a  palsy.  Coronado,  who  seemed 
resolved  to  bear  himself  like  an  hidalgo,  maintained  a  grim  silence,  although 
his  face  was  wilted  and  seamed  with  anxiety,  as  if  he  had  become  an  old  man 
in  the  night.  It  was  rather  a  fine  sight  to  see  him  looking  into  the  face  of  the 
storm  with  an  air  of  defying  death  and  all  tha/t  it  might  bring;  and  perhaps  he 
would  have  been  helpful,  and  would  have  shown  himself  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,  had  he  not  been  prostrated  by  sickness.  As  it  was,  he  took  little  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  others,  hardly  noticing  Thurstane  as  he  resumed  liL  post 
beside  Clara,  and  only  aadressing  the  gui  with  one  word:  ** Patience ! " 

Clara  and  Thurstane,  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand,  were  also  for  the  most 
part  silent,  now  looking  ai'ound  them  upon  their  fate,  and  tlien  at  each  other 
for  strength  to  bear  it. 

Meantime  pai*t  of  the  crew  had  tried  the  pumps,  and  been  washed  away 
from  them  twice  by  seas,  floating  helplessly  about  the  main  deck,  and  cluteh- 
ing  at  rigging  to  save  themselves,  but  nevertheless  discovering  that  the  brig 
was  filling  but  slowly,  and  would  have  full  time  to  strike  before  she  could 
founder. 

**  ^Vast  there ! "  called  the  captain ;  **  Vast  the  pumps !  All  hands  stand  by 
to  launch  the  boats ! " 

*'  Long  boat^s  stove! "  shouted  the  mate,  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth  so 
as  to  be  heard  through  the  gale. 

**A11  hands  aft!"  was  the  next  order.  "Stand  by  to  launch  tdie  quarter- 
boats!" 

So  the  entire  remaining  crew-— two  mates  and  eight  men,  including  the 
steward — splashed  and  clambered  on  to  the  quarter-deck  and  took  station  by 
the  boat-falls,  hanging  on  as  they  could. 

"  Can  I  do  anything?  "  asked  Thui-stane. 

"Not  yet,"  answered  the  captain;  "you  are  doing  what^s  right;  take  care 
of  the  lady." 

"  What  are  the  chances?  "  the  lieutenant  ventured  now  to  inquire. 

With  fate  upon  him,  and  seemingly  irresistible,  tlie  skipper  had  dropped  his 
grim  air  of  conflict  and  become  gentle,  almost  resigned.    His  voice  was  friend- 
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ly,  sympathetic,  and  qiute  calm,  as  he  stepped  up  by  Thnrstane^s  side  and  said, 
**  We  shall  have  a  tough  time  of  it.  The  land  is  only  about  ten  miles  away. 
At  tills  rate  we  shall  strike  it  inside  of  three  hours.  I  don*t  see  how  it  can  be 
helped.'* 

"  Where  shall  we  strike?" 

"  Smack  into  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  between  the  town  and  Point  Pinos." 

"Can  I  do  anything?'* 

"  Do  just  what  you've  got  in  hand.  Take  care  of  the  lady.  See  that  she 
gets  into  the  biggest  boat— if  we  try  the  boats." 

Clara  overheard,  gave  the  skipper  a  kind  look,  and  said.  *•  Thank  yon,  cap- 
tain." 

"  You're  fit  to  be  capm  of  a  liner,  miss,"  returned  the  sailor.  *•  You're  one 
of  the  best  sort." 

For  some  time  longer,  while  waiting  for  the  final  catastrophe,  nothing  was 
done  but  to  hold  fast  and  gaze.  The  voyagers  were  like  condemned  men  who 
kre  preceded,  followed,  accompanied,  jostled,  and  hurried  to  the  place  of  death 
by  a  vindictive  people.  The  giants  of  the  sea  were  coming  in  multitudes  to 
this  execution  which  they  had  ordained ;  all  the  windward  ocean  was  full  of 
rising  and  falling  billows,  which  seemed  to  trample  one  another  down  in  their 
savage  haste.  There  was  no  mercy  in  tiie  formless  faces  which  giimaced 
around  the  doomed  ones,  nor  in  tiie  tempestuous  voices  which  deafened  them 
with  tiireatenings  and  insult.  The  breakers  seemed  to  signal  to-  each  other; 
they  were  cruelly  eloquent  with  menacing  gestures.  There  was  but  one  sen- 
tence among  them,  and  that  sentence  was  a  thousand  times  repeated,  and  it 
Was  always  Death. 

To  paint  the  shifting  sublimity  of  the  tempest  is  as  difficult  as  it  was  to  paint 
the  steadfast  sublimity  of  the  Great  Cafion.  The  waves  were  in  furious  move- 
hient,  continual  change,  and  almost  incessant  death.  They  destroyed  them- 
Belves  and  each  other  by  their  violence.  Scarcely  did  one  become  eminent  be- 
fore it  was  torn  to  pieces  by  its  comrades,  or  perished  of  its  own  rage.  They 
were  like  barbarous  hordes,  exterminating  one  another  or  falling  into  dissolu- 
tion, while  devastating  everything  in  their  course. 

There  was  a  frantic  revelry,  an  indescribable  pandemonium  of  transforma- 
tions. Lofty  plumes  of  foam  fell  into  hoary,  flattened  sheets;  curling  and 
howling  cataracts  became  suddenly  deep  Ifollows.  The  indigo  slopes  were 
marbled  with  white,  but  not  one  of  these  mottlings  retained  the  same  shape  for 
an  instant;  it  was  broad,  deep,  and  creamy  when  the  eye  first  beheld  it;  in  the 
next  breath  it  was  waving,  shallow,  and  narrow;  in  the  next  it  was  gone.  A 
thousand  eddies,  whirls,  and  ebullitions  of  all  magnitudes  appeared  only  to  dis- 
appear. Great  and  Uttie  jets  of  froth  struggled  from  the  agitated  centres  to- 
ward the  surface,  and  never  reached  it.  Every  one  of  the  hundred  waves 
which  made  up  each  billow  rapidly  tossed  and  wallowed  itself  to  death. 

Yet  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  spectacle,  no  relaxation  in  the  combat. 
In  the  place  of  what  vanished  there  was  immediately  something  else.  Out  of 
the  quick  grave  of  one  surge  rose  the  white  plume  of  another.  Marbling  fol- 
lowed marbling,  and  cataract  overstrode  cataract.  Even  to  their  bases  the 
oceanic  ranges  and  peaks  were  flill  of  powei^  activity,  and,  as  it  were,  explo- 
sions. It  seemed  as  if  endless  multitudes  of  transformations  boiled  up  through 
them  fVom  their  abodes  in  sea-deep  caves.  There  was  no  exhausting  this  re- 
productiveness  of  form  and  power.  At  every  glance  a  thousand  worlds  of 
waters  had  perished,  and  a  thousand  worlds  of  waters  had  been  created.    And 
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all  these  worlds,  the  new  even  more  than  the  old,  were  full  of  maligmty  toward 
the  wi'eck,  and  bent  on  it»  destnaction. 

The  wind,  though  inykible,  was  not  less  wonderful.  It  surpassed  the  ocean 
in  strength,  for  it  chased,  gashed,  and  deformed  the  ocean.  It  inflicted  upon  i^ 
countless  wounds,  slashed  fresh  ones  as  fast  as  others  healed.  It  not  only  tore 
off  the  hoary  scalps  of  the  billows  and  flung  th^n  through  the  air,  but  it 
wrenched  out  and  hurled  large  masses  of  water,  scattering  them  in  rain  and 
mist,  the  blood  of  the  sea.  ^ow  and  then  it  made  all  the  air  dense  with  spray, 
causing  the  Paciflc  to  resemble  the  Sahai'a  in  a  simoom.  At  other  times  it  lev- 
elled the  tops  of  scores  of  waves  at  once,  crushing  and  kneading  them  by  the 
immense  force  that  lay  in  its  swifl;ness. 

It  would  not  be  looked  in  the  face ;  it  blinded  the  eyes  that  strove  to  search 
it;  it  seemed  to  flap  and  beat  them  with  harsh,  chm*lish  wings;  it  was  as  full 
of  insult  as  the  billows.  Its  cry  was  not  multitudinous  like  tliat  of  the  sea«  but 
one  and  incessant  and  invariable,  a  long  scream  that  almost  hissed.  On  reach- 
ing the  wreck,  however,  this  shriek  became  hoarse  with  rage,  and  howled  as  it 
shook  the  rigging.  It  used  the  slirouds  and  stays  of  the  still  upright  main- 
mast as  an  seollan  harp  from  which  to  draw  horrible  music.  It  made  the  tense 
i*opes  tremble  and  thrill,  and  tortm*ed  the  spars  untU  they  wailed  a  death-song. 
Its  force  as  felt  by  the  shipwrecked  ones  was  astonishing;  it  beat  them  about 
as  if  it  were  a  sea,  and  bruised  them  against  the  shrouds  and  bulwarks ;  it  as- 
serted its  mastery  over  them  with  the  long-drawn  cruelty  of  a  tiger. 

Just  around  the  wreck  the  tumult  of  both  wind  and  sea  was  of  course  more 
horrible  dian  anywhere  else.  These  enemies  were  infuriated  by  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  disabled  hulk ;  they  treated  it  as  Indians  treat  a  caj)tive  who  oannot 
keep  up  with  their  mareh ;  they  belabored  it  with  blows  and  insulted  it  with 
howls.  The  brig,  constantly  tossed  and  dropped  and  shoved,  was  never  still 
for  an  instant  It  rolled  heavily  and  somewhat  slowly,  but  with  perpetual 
jerks  and  jars,  shuddering  at  every  concussion.  Its  only  regularity  of  move- 
ment lay  in  this,  that  the  force  of  the  wind  and  du*ection  of  the  waves  kept  it 
larboard  side  on,  drifting  steadily  toward  the  land. 

One  moment  it  was  on  a  lofty  crest,  seeming  as  if  it  would  be  hurled  into 
air.  The  next  it  was  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  between  a  wave  which 
hoarsely  threatened  to  engulf  it,  and  anotlier  which  rushed  seetliing  and  hiss- 
ing from  beneath  the  keel.  The  deck  stood  mostly  at  a  steep  angle,  the  weather 
bulwarks  being  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  lee  ones  dipping  the  surges. 
Against  this  helpless  and  pai'tially  water-logged  mass  the  combers  rushed  in- 
oessantly,  hiding  it  every  few  seconds  with  sheets  of  spray,  and  often  sweeping 
it  with  deluges.  Around  the  stern  and  bow  the  rush  of  bubbling,  roaring 
whirls  was  uninterrupted. 

The  motion  was  sickly  and  dismaying,  like  the  throes  of  one  who  is  dying. 
It  could  not  be  trusted;  it  dropped  away  under  the  feet  traitorously;  then,  by 
an  insolent  surprise,  it  violently  stopped  or  lifted.  It  was  made  the  more  un- 
certain and  distressing  by  the  swaying  of  the  water  which  had  entered  the  hull* 
Sometimes,  too,  the  under-boiling  of  a  crushed  biUow  caused  a  gi*eat  lurch  to 
windward ;  and  after  each  of  these  struggles  came  a  reel  to  leeward  which 
threatened  to  turn  the  wreck  bottom  up ;  the  breakers  meantime  leaping  aboard 
with  loud  stampings  as  if  resolved  to  beat  through  the  deck. 

During  hours  of  this  tossing  and  plunging,  this  teai'lng  of  the  wind  and  bat- 
tering of  the  sea,  no  one  was  lost.  The  sailors  were  clustered  around  the 
boats,  some  clinging  to  the  davits  and  others  lashed  to  belaying  pins,  exhausted 
by  long  labor,  want  of  sleep,  and  constant  soakings,  but  ready  to  fight  for  Ufa 
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to  the  last.  Coronado  und  Gfurcia  were  gtiU  £ut  to  the  baokstays,  the  fonaer  a 
good  deal  wilted  by  his  harahipSt  and  the  latter  whimpering.  Thurstane  had 
literally  seized  ap  Clara  to  the  outside  of  the  weather  shrouds,  so  that»  although 
she  was  terribly  jammed  by  the  wind,  she  could  not  be  carried  away  by  it, 
while  she  was  above  the  heaviest  pounding  of  the  seas.  His  own  position  was 
alongside  of  her,  secured  in  like  manner  by  endi^  of  cordage. 

Sometimes  be  held  her  hand,  and  sometimes  her  waast.  She  oould  lean  her 
shoulder  against  his»  and  she  did  so  nearly  aU  the  while.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
as  often  on  his  face  as  on  the  breakers  which  ^eatened  her  life.  The  few 
words  that  she  spoke  were  more  likely  to  be  confessions  of  love  than  of  terror. 
Now  and  then,  when  a  billow  of  unusual  size  had  slipped  harmlessly  by,  he 
gratefully  and  almost  joyously  drew  her  close  to  him,  uttering  a  few  syllables 
of  cheer.  She  thanked  him  by  sending  all  her  affectionate  heart  through  her 
eyes  into  his. 

AlHiough  there  had  been  no  explanations  as  to  the  past,  they  understood 
each  other^s  present  feelings.  It  could  not  be,  he  was  sure,  that  she  clung  to 
him  thus  and  looked  at  him  thus  merely  because  she  wanted  him  to  save  her 
Hfe.  She  had  been  detached  fi'om  him  by  others,  he  said ;  she  had  been  drawn 
away  from  thinking  of  him  during  his  absense ;  she  had  been  bi  ought  to  judge, 
perhaps  wisely,  that  she  ought  not  to  many  a  poor  man ;  but  now  that  she 
saw  him  again  she  loved  him  as  of  old,  and,  standing  at  death^s  door,  she  felt 
at  liberty  to  confess  it.  Thus  did  he  translate  to  himself  a  past  that  had  no  ex- 
istence. He  still  believed  that  she  had  dismissed  him,  and  that  she  had  done 
it  with  cruel  harshness.  But  he  could  not  resent  her  conduct;  he  believed 
what  he  did,  and  forgave  her;  he  believed  it,  and  loved  her. 

There  were  moments  when  it  was  delightful  for  them  to  be  as  they  were. 
As  they  held  fast  to  each  other,  though  di*enched  and  exhausted  and  in  mcH'tal 
peril,  they  had  a  sensation  as  if  they  were  warm.  The  hearts  were  beating 
hotly  clean  through  the  wet  frames  and  the  dripping  clothing. 

**0h,  my  love!"  was  a  phrase  which  Clara  repeated  many  times  with  an 
lur  of  deep  content. 

Once  she  said,  **  My  love,  I  never  thought  to  die  so  easily.  How  horrible 
it  would  have  been  without  you! " 

Again  she  murmured,  "I  have  prayed  many,  maay  times  to  have  you.  I 
did  not  know  how  the  answer  would  come.    But  this  is  it." 

"  My  darling,  I  have  had  visions  about  you,"  was  another  of  tliese  confes- 
sions. **  When  I  had  been  praying  for  you  nearly  all  one  night,  there  was  a 
great  light  came  into  the  room.  It  was  some  promise  for  you.  I  knew  it  was 
then ;  something  told  me  so.    Oh,  how  happy  I  was ! " 

Presently  she  added,  **  My  dear  love,  we  shall  be  just  as  happy  as  that 
We  shall  live  in  great  li^t  together.  God  will  be  pleased  to  see  plainly  how 
we  love  each  other." 

Her  only  complaints  were  a  patient  **  Isn^t  it  hard?  "  when  a  new  billow  had 
covered  her  from  head  to  foot,  crushed  her  pitilessly  against  the  shrouds,  and 
nearly  smothered  hw. 

The  next  words  would  perhaps  be,  "  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  my  darling.  I 
wish  ibr  your  sake  that  you  had  not  come.    But  oh,  how  you  help  me ! " 

•*  I  am  glad  to  be  here,"  firmly  and  honestly  and  passionately  responded 
the  young  man,  raising  her  wet  hand  and  covering  it  with  kisses.  "  But  you 
shall  not  die." 

He  was  bearing  like  a  man  and  she  like  a  woman.  He  was  resolved  to  fight 
his  battle  to  the  last;  she  was  weak,  resigned,  gentle,  and  ready  for  heaven. 
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The  land,  even  to  its  minor  featores,  \ras  now  disdnctly  visible,  not  more 
than  a  mile  to  leeward.  As  ihey  rose  on  the  billows  they  ccrald  distinguish  the 
long  beach,  tiie  grassy  slopes,  and  wooded  knolls  beyond  it,  the  green  lawn  on 
which  stood  the  village  of  Monterey,  the  whitewashed  walls  and  red-tiled  roofe 
of  the  houses,  and  the  groups  of  people  who  were  watching  the  oncoming 
tragedy. 

**  Are  you  not  going  to  launch  the  boats?  '^  shouted  Thurstane  after  a  glance 
at  the  awHil  line  of  frothing  breakers  which  careered  back  and  fordi  athwart 
the  beach. 

**  They  are  both  stove,"  returned  the  captain  calmly.  "  We  must  go  ashore 
as  we  are." 


CHAPTER  XU. 

When  Thurstane  heard,  or  rather  guessed  from  the  captain^s  gestures,  that 
the  boats  were  stove,  he  called,  "  Are  we  to  do  nothing?  " 

The  captain  shouted  something  in  reply,  but  oltiiough  he  put  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  for  a  speaking  trumpet,  his  words  were  inaudible,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  understood  had  he  not  pointed  aloft. 

Thurstane  looked  upward,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  that  the  maintopmast 
had  broken  off  and  been  cut  clear,  probably  hours  ago  when  he  was  in  the 
cabin  searching  for  Clara.  The  top  still  remained,  however,  and  twisted 
through  its  openings  was  one  end  of  a  hawser,  the  other  end  floating  off  to  lee- 
ward two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  wreck.  Fastened  to  the  hawser  by 
a  large  loop  was  a  sling  of  cordage,  from  which  a  long  halyard  trailed  shore- 
ward, wliile  another  connected  it  with  the  top.  All  this  had  been  done  behind 
his  back  and  without  his  knowledge,  so  deafening  and  absorbing  was  the  tem- 
pest. He  saw  at  once  what  was  meant  and  what  he  would  have  to  do.  When 
the  brig  sti-uck  he  must  carry  Clara  into  the  top,  secure  her  in  the  sling,  and 
send  her  ashore.  Doubtless  the  crowd  on  the  beach  would  know  enough  to 
make  the  hawser  fast  and  pull  on  the  halyard. 

The  captain  shouted  again,  and  this  time  he  could  be  understood :  *•  When 
she  strikes  hold  hard." 

**  Did  you  hear  him? "  Thurstane  asked,  turning  to  Clara. 

'*  Yes,"  she  nodded,  and  smiled  in  his  face,  though  faintly  like  one  dying. 
He  passed  one  arm  aroimd  the  middle  stay  of  the  shrouds  and  around  her  waist, 
passed  the  other  in  front  of  her,  covering  her  chest;  and  so,  with  every  muscle 
set,  he  waited. 

Surrounded,  pursued,  pushed,  and  hammered  by  the  billows,  the  wreck 
diifted,  rising  and  falling,  starting  and  wallowing  toward  the  awful  line  where 
tlie  breakers  plunged  over  the  undertow  and  dashed  themselves  to  death  on  the 
resounding  shore.  There  was  a  wide  debatable  ground  between  land  and 
water.  One  moment  it  belonged  to  earth,  the  next  lofty  curling  surges  foamed 
howling  over  it ;  then  tlie  undertow  was  flying  back  in  savage  torrents.  Would 
the  hawser  reach  across  this  flux  and  reflux  of  death?  Would  the  mast  hold 
against  the  grounding  shock?    Would  the  sling  work? 

They  lurched  nearer ;  the  shock  was  close  at  hand ;  every  one  set  teeth  and 
tightened  gi*ip.  Lifted  on  a  monstrous  billow,  which  was  itself  liftied  by  the 
undertow  and  the  shelving  of  the  beach,  the  hulk  seemed  as  if  it  were  held 
aloft  by  some  demon  in  order  that  it  might  be  dashed  to  pieces.  But  the  wave 
lost  its  hold,  swept  under  the  keel,  staggered  wildly  up  the  slope,  broke  in  a 
huge  white  deafening  roll,  and  rushed  backward  in  torrents.    The  brig  was 
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between  two  forces ;  it  stniok  once,  bat  not  heavUy ;  then«  raised  by  the  inoom-* 
ing  surge,  it  struck  again ;  there  was  an  awful  oonsoionsneas  and  uproar  of 
beating  and  grinding;  the  next  instant  it  was  on  its  beam  ends  and  covered 
with  cataracts. 

Every  one  aboard  was  submerged.  Thnrstane  and  Clara  were  overwhelmed 
by  such  a  mass  of  wiU^r  that  they  thou^t  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Two  men  who  had  not  mounted  the  rigging,  but  tried  to  cling  to  the  boat  davits, 
were  hurled  adrift  and  sent  to  agonize  in  the  undertow.  The  brig  trembled  as 
if  it  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  and  dissolving  in  the  horrible,  furiods 
yeast  of  breakers.  Even  to  the  peo|de  on  shore  the  moment  and  the  spectacle 
were  sublime  and  tremendous  beyond  description.  The  vessel  and  the  people 
on  board  disappeared  for  a  time  from  their  sight  under  jets  and  cascades  of  surf. 
The  spray  rose  in  a  dense  sheet  as  lugli  as  the  maintopmast  would  have  been 
had  it  stood  upiight. 

When  Thnrstane  came  out  of  his  state  of  tempcwrary  drowning,  he  was  con- 
scious of  two  sailors  clambering  by  him  toward  the  top,  and  heai*d  a  shout  in 
his  ears  of  *'  Cast  loose.'' 

It  was  the  captain.  He  had  sprung  alongside  of  Clara,  and  was  already 
unwinding  her  lashings.  Thrice  before  the  job  was  done  they  were  buried  in 
surf,  and -during  the  third  trial  they  had  to  hold  on  with  their  hands,  the  two 
men  clasping  the  girl  desperately  and  pressing  her  against  the  rigging.  It  was 
a  wonder  that  she  and  all  of  them  were  not  disabled,  for  the  jamming  of  the 
water  was  enough  to  break  bones. 

They  got  her  up  a  few  ratlines ;  then  came  another  surge,  during  which  they 
gripped  hard;  then  there  was  a  second  ascent,  and  so  on.  The  climlnng  was 
Uie  easier  and  the  holding  on  the  more  difficult,  because  the  mast  was  depressed 
to  a  low  angle,  its  summit  being  hardly  ten  feet  higher  than  its  base.  Even  in 
tlie  top  there  was  a  dcsj^erate  struggle  with  the  sea,  and  even  after  Clai*a  was 
in  the  sling  she  was  half  drowned  by  the  surf. 

Meantime  the  people  on  shore  had  made  fast  the  hawser  to  a  tree  and 
manned  the  halyard.  Not  a  word  was  nttered  by  Clara  or  Thnrstane  when 
they  parted,  for  she  was  speechless  with  exhaustion  and  he  with  anxiety  and 
terror.  The  moment  he  let  go  of  her  he  had  to  grip  a  loop  of  tophamper  and 
hold  on  with  all  his  might  to  save  himself  from  being  pitched  into  the  water 
by  a  fresh  jerk  of  the  mast  and  a  ftesh  inundation  of  flying  surge.  When  he 
could  look  at  her  again  she  .was  far  out  on  ^e  hawser,  rising  and  Mling  in 
quick,  violent,  perilous  swings,  caught  at  by  the  topi^ing  breakers  and  howled 
at  by  the  undertow.  Anoth^  deluge  blinded  him ;  as  soon  as  he  could  he  gazed 
shoreward  again,  and  shrieked  with  joy ;  she  was  being  carefully  lifted  from 
the  sling;  she  was  saved — ^if  she  was  not  dead. 

When  the  apparatus  was  hauled  back  to  the  top  the  captain  said  to  Thur- 
stane,  ••  Your  turn  now." 

The  young  man  hesitated,  glanced  around  for  Coronado  and  Garcia,  and 
replied,  "Those  first." 

It  was  not  merely  humanity,  and  not  at  all  good-will  toward  those  two  men, 
which  held  him  back  fh)m  saving  his  lifb  first;  it  was  mainly  that  motto  of  no* 
bility,  that  jdurase  which  has  such  a  mighty  influence  in  the  army,  "  an  officer 
and  a  gentiemany  He  believed  that  he  would  disgrace  his  profession  and  him- 
self if  he  diould  quit  the  wreck  while  any  civilian  remained  upon  it. 

Coronado,  leaving  his  uncle  to  the  care  of  a  sailor,  had  already  climbed  the 
shrouds,  and  was  now  crawling  throng  the  lubber  hole  into  the  top.  For  onco 
his  hardihood  was  beaten ;  he  was  pale,  tremulous,  and  obviously  in  extreme 
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terror;  he  olatdied  %t  tb«  slin^  the  momeiit  he  was  pofaited  to  it.  Wkh  tlw  v^ 
most  care,  and  without  even  a  look  of  repnuM^  Thurstane  helped  secure  him 
in  the  loops  and  launch  him  on  his  journey.  Next  came  the  torn  of  GarcU. 
The  old  man  seemed  already  dead.  He  was  livid*  his  lips  blue,  his  hands  help»> 
less,  his  yc^ce  gone,  his  eyes  gkuBSd  and  set.  It  was  necessary  to  knot  him  into 
the  sling  as  tightly  as  if  he  were  a  eorpse;  and  when  he  reaclied  shore  it  could 
be  seen  that  he  was  borne  off  like  a  dead  weight. 

**Now  then,*'  said  the  oi^ptain  to  Thurstane.  ''We  canH  go  till  you  do. 
Passengws  first'' 

Exhausted  by  Mi  drencMngs,  and  by  ft  kind  of  labor  to  which  he  was  not 
ftcoustomed,  t^  lieutenant  obeyed  tiiis  order,  took  his  place  in  the  sling,  nodded 
good-by  to  the  bmve  sailors,  and  was  hurled  out  of  the  top  liy  a  plunge  of  surl^ 
SB  a  criminal  is  pushed  from  the  cart  by  tiie  hangman* 

No  idea  has  been  given,  and  no  complete  idea  can  be  given,  of  tie  difficulo 
ties,  si:^ring8,  and  perils  of  liiis  transit  shixreward.  Owing  to  tbe  lising  and 
fidllng  of  the  mast,  the  hawser  now  tautened  with  a  jerk  ^Hiioh  flung  the  voy- 
figer  up  against  it  or  even  over  it,  and  now  drooped  in  a  large  bight  which  let 
him  down  into  the  seethe  of  water  and  foam  that  had  just  rushed  over  the  ves- 
sel, forcing  it  down  on  its  beam  ends.  Thurstane  was  four  or  five  times  tossed 
and  as  ofi»n  submerged.  The  waves,  the  wind,  and  the  wreck  i^yed  wi^ 
him  successively  o^  all  together.  It  was  an  outrage  and  a  torment  whidi  sur- 
passed some  of  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  ilrst  came  a  quick  and  breath- 
less plunge;  then  he  was  imbedded  in  the  rushing,  swirling  waters,  drumming 
in  his  ears  and  stifiing  his  breath;  then  he  was  dragged  swifiJy  upward,  the 
sliRg  turning  and  swingfaig  frightfhlly ;  then  down  again  into  tiie  shrieking  sm'ge. 
As  the  billow  dashed  in,  he  dropped ;  and  as  the  undertow  swept  back,  he  rose. 

Progress  too  was  slow;  for  there  was  no  rtmning  gear  except  a  «mple  loop 
wiiich  dragged  heavily  along  the  hawser ;  and  at  the  more  violent  crisis  of  bis 
fate  the  people  ashore  ceased  to  haul  for  fear  of  tearing  the  sling  loose  <^  throw- 
ing him  out  of  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  t^e  breath  would  be  out  of  ins  body 
before  the  transit  was  over.  When  at  last  he  landed  and  was  detached  from 
the  cordage,  he  was  so  bruised,  so  nearly  drowned,  so  every  way  exhausted, 
that  he  could  not  stand.  He  lay  for  quite  a  whUe  motionless,  his  head  swim- 
ming, his  legs  and  arms  twitching  convulsively,  every  joint  and  muscle  in  his 
body  sons,  catdiing  his  iH'eath  with  painful  gasps,  almost  fafai^ng,  and  feeling 
much  as  if  he  were  d3ring. 

He  had  meant  to  help  save  the  captain  and  sailors.  But  there  was  no  more 
work  in  him,  and  he  just  had  strength  to  walk  up  to  the  village,  a  citizen  hold- 
ing him  by  eitheor  arm.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  he 
asked,  first  in  English  and  then  vH  Spanish,  ''How  is  the  lady? " 

"  8he  is  insensible,"  was  the  reply— «  reply  of  unmeant  cruelty. 

Remembering  how  he  had  siifi'ered,  Thurstane  feared  lest  Clara  had  received 
her  death-stroke  in  the  sling,  and  he  tottered  forward  eagerly,  saying,  "  Take 
me  to  her." 

Arrived  at  the  house  where  she  lay,  he  insisted  upon  seeing  her,  and  had  his 
way.  He  was  led  into  a  room ;  he  did  not  see  and  could  never  remember  what 
sort  of  a  room  it  was;  but  there  she  was  in  bed,  lier  flice  pale  and  her  eyes 
dosed;  he  thought  she  was  dead,  and  he  neairly  fell.  But  a  {nt^mg  womanly 
voice  murmured  to  him,  "  She  lives,"  with  other  words  that  he  did  not  under^ 
stand,  or  could  not  afi)arward  recall.  Trusting  that  this  uneunsdousness  was  a 
sleep,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  away  by  helfiing  hands,  and  presently 
was  himself  in  a  bed,  not  knowing  how  be  got  there. 
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Meo&tiiiie  the  tan^goclj  o£  the  wreek  w$  hmBg  aoM  4>«t.  The  sliiig  farokt 
once,  the  sailor  who  was  in  it  falling  into  the  undertow,  and  perishing  there  i» 
qnte  of  a  roah  of  the  townspeople.  One  of  the  two  men  who  were  washed 
overboard  at  the  first  shock  waa  aLM>  drown^.  The  rest  escaped,  including 
the  heroic  captain,  who  was  the  last  to  come  ashore. 

When  Tharstane  was  again  permitted  to  see  Clara,  it  waa,  to  his  great  a» 
tonishment,  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  He  had  slept  lik^  the  dead;  if 
any  one  had  sought  to  awaken  him,  it  would  have  been  almost  impos«ble; 
there  was  no  strength  left  in  body  or  mind  but  for  sleep.  Clara^s  story  hail 
been  much  the  same:  insensibility,  than  swoons,  then  slomher;  twelve  hours 
of  utter  unconsciousness.  On  waking,  the  first  words  of  each  were  to  ask  for 
the  other.  Thurstane  put  on  his  scarcely  dried  uniform  and  hurried  to  the 
girVs  room.  She  received  him  at  the  door,  for  she  had  heard  his  st^  although 
it  was  on  tip-toe  and  she  knew  his  knock  although  as  light  as  the  beating  of  a 
bird^s  wing. 

It  was  another  of  those  interviews  which  cannot  be  desmbed,  and  perhaps 
should  not  be.  They  were  uninterrupted,  for  the  ladies  of  the  house  had 
learned  fi*om  Clara  that  this  was  her  betrothed,  and  they  had  woman^3  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  such  meetings.  Presents  came,  and  were  not  sent  in ;  Cor- 
onado  called  and  was  not  admitted.  The  two  were  alone  for  two  hours,  and 
the  two  hours  passed  like  two  minntee.  Of  course  all  the  ugly  past  was  ex- 
plained. 

*'  A  letter  dismissing  you! "  exclaimed  Clara  with  tears,  '*  Oh  I  how  could 
you  think  that  I  woold  write  such  a  letter?  Never— never  I  Oh,  I  never 
could.  My  hand  should  drop  off  fii*st.  I  should  die  in  trying  to  write  sneh 
wickedness.  Whatl  don^t  you  know  me  better?  Don't  you  know  that  I  am 
true  to  you^^  Oh.  how  could  you  believe  it  of  me?  My  darling,  how  could 
you?" 

*'  Forgive  me,"  begged  the  humbled  young  follow,  trembling  with  joy  in  his 
humility.  **  It  was  weak  and  wicked  in  me.  I  deserved  to  be  punished  as  I 
have  been.  And,  oh,  I  did  not  deserve  this  happiness.  Bu^  my  little  girl, 
how  could  I  help  being  deceived?  There  was  your  handwriting  and  your  sig^ 
nature." 

'*  Ah !  I  know  who  it  was,"  broke  out  Clara.  **  It  has  been  he  all  thixragh. 
He  shall  pay  for  this,  and  for  all,"  she  added,  her  Spanish  blood  rising  in  her 
cheeks,  and  her  soft  eyes  sparkling  angrily  for  a  minute. 

**I  have  saved  his  life  for  the  last  time,"  returned  Thurstane.  *'I  havo 
spared  it  for  the  last  time.    Hereafter " 

**  My  darling,  my  darling! "  begged  Clara,  alarmed  by  his  blackening  brow.. 
**  Oh,  my  darling,  I  don't  love  to  see  you  angry.  Just  now,  when  we  have 
just  been  spared  to  each  other,  don't  let  us  be  aqgry.  I  spoke  angrily  first. 
Forgive  me." 

**  Let  him  keep  out  of  my  way,"  muttered  Thurstane,  only  in  part  pacified. 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Clara,  thinking  that  she  would  herself  send  Coronado  ofi^. 
so  that  there  ml^t  be  no  duel  between  him  and  this  dear  one. 

Presently  the  lov«r  added  one  thing  which  he  had  felt  all  the  time  ou^t  to 
have  been  said  at  first, 

**  The  letter — ^it  was  right.  Although  he  wrote  it,  it  was  right.  I  have  no 
claim  to  marry  a  ric^  woman,  and  you  have  no  right  to  marry  a  poor  man." 

He  uttered  this  in  profound  misery,  and  yet  with  a  firm  resolution.  Chura 
tomed  pale  and  staxed  at  him  wiHi  anxious  eyes,  her  lips  parted  as  though  to 
speak,  but  saying  nothing.    Knowing  his  fostidious  sense  of  honor,  she  guessed 
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the  full  foroe  with  wfai^  this  sorople  weighed  upon  him,  and  die  did  not  know 
how  to  drag  it  (^  his  soul. 

*^  Yon  are  #orth  a  million,^  he  went  on,  in  a  hroken-hearted  sort  of  voice 
which  to  us  may  seem  laughable,  but  which  brought  the  tears  into  Clara^s  eyes. 

The  next  instant  she  bri^tened;  she  knew,  or  thought  she  knew,  that  she 
was  not  worth  a  million;,  so  she  smiled  like  a  sunburst  and  caught  him  gayly 
by  the  wrists. 

"  A  million! "  she  scoffed  laughingly.  " Do  you  believe  all  Coronado  tells 
you?" 

"  What!  isn't  it  true?  "  exclaimed  Thurstane,  reddening  with  Joy.  •*  Then 
you  are  not  heir  to  your  grandfather's  fortune?  It  was  one  of  kis  lies?  Oh, 
my  little  girl,  I  am  forever  happy." 

Slie  had  not  meant  all  this ;  but  how  could  she  undeceive  him?  The  tempt- 
ing thought  came  into  her  mind  that  she  would  marry  him  while  he  was  in 
this  ignorance,  and  so  relieve  him  of  his  noble  scruples  about  taking  an  heir- 
ess. It  was  one  of  those  white  lies  vdiich,  it  seems  to  us,  must  fade  out  of 
themselves  from  the  record  book,  without  even  needing  to  be  blotted  by  the 
tear  of  an  angel. 

"Are  you  glad?"  she  smiled,  though  anxious  at  heart,  for  deceptaon 
alarmed  her.    •*  Really  glad  to  find  me  poor?  " 

His  only  response  was  to  cover  her  hands,  and  hair,  and  forehead  with 
kisses. 

At  last  came  the  question.  When?  Clara  hesitated;  her  face  and  neck 
bloomed  with  blushes  as  dewy  as  flowers ;  she  looked  at  him  once  piteously, 
and  then  her  gaze  fell  in  beautiftd  shame. 

**  When  would  you  like?  "  she  at  last  found  breath  to  whisper. 

**  Now— here,"  was  the  answer,  holding  both  her  hands  and  l>egging  with 
his  blue-black  eyes,  as  soft  then  as  a  woman's. 

"  Yes,  at  once,"  he  continued  to  implore.  •*  It  is  best  every  way.  It  will 
save  you  (com  persecutions.    My  love,  is  it  not  best?  " 

Under  the  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that  this  should  be  just  as  she 
desired. 

"  Yes — ^it  is — ^best,"  she  murmured,  hiding  her  face  against  his  should^. 
•*  What  you  say  is  true.    It  will  save  me  trouble." 

After  a  short  heaven  of  silence  he  added,  **  I  will  go  and  see  what  is  needed. 
I  must  find  a  priest." 

As  he  was  departing  she  caught  him ;  it  seemed  to  her  just  then  that  she 
could  not  be  a  wife  so  soon ;  but  the  result  was  that  after  another  silence  and  a 
Mnt  sobbing,  she  let  him  go. 

Meantime  Coronado,  that  persevering  and  audacious  but  unlucky  conspira- 
tor, was  in  treble  trouble.  He  was  afraid  that  he  would  lose  Clara ;  afhiid  that 
his  plottings  had  been  brought  to  light,  and  that  he  would  be  punished;  afraid 
that  his  uncle  would  die  and  thus  deprive  him  of  all  chance  of  succeeding  to 
any  part  of  the  estate  of  Muftoz.  Graroia  had  been  brought  ashore  apparently 
at  his  last  gasp,  and  he  had  not  yet  come  out  of  his  insensibility.  For  a  time 
Coronado  hoped  that  he  was  in  one  of  his  fits ;  but  after  eighteen  hours  he  gave 
up  that  feeble  consolation;  he  became  terribly  anxious  about  the  old  man ;  he 
Mt  as  though  he  loved  him.  The  people  of  Monterey  universally  admitted 
that  they  had  never  before  known  such  an  affectionate  nephew  and  tender- 
hearted Christian  as  Coronado.     . 

He  tried  to  see  Clan,  meaning  to  make  Ae  most  with  her  of  Garcia's  con- 
dition, and  hoiking  that  thus  he  could  divert  her  a  little  fhmi  Thurstane.    But 
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somehow  all  his  messages  failed;  the  little  house  which  held  her  repelled  him 
as  if  it  had  been  a  nnmieiy ;  nor  could  he  get  a  word  or  even  a  note  from  her. 
The  truth  is  that  Clara,  fearing  lest  Coronado  should  tell  more  stories  about  her 
million  to  Thurstane,  had  taken  the  women  of  the  family  into  her  confidence 
and  easily  got  them  to  lay  a  sly  embargo  on  callers  and  correspondence. 

On  the  second  day  Garcia  came  to  himself  for  a  few  minutes,  and  struggled 
hard  to  say  something  to  his  nephew,  but  could  give  forth  only  a  feeble  jabber, 
after  which  he  turned  blank  again.  Coronado,  in  the  extreme  of  anxiety,  now 
made  another  effort  to  get  at  Cltura.  Reaching  her  house,  he  learned  from  a 
bystander  that  she  had  gone  out  to  walk  with  the  Americano,  and  then  he 
tibougfat  he  discovered  them  entering  the  distant  church. 

He  set  off  at  once  in  pursuit,  asking  himself,  with  an  anxiety  which  almost 
made  him  feint,  "  Are  they  to  be  married?  " 


CHAPTER   XLH. 

In  those  days  the  hymeneal  laws  of  California  were  as  easy  as  old  shoes, 
and  people  coidd  espouse  each  other  about  as  rapidly  as  they  might  want  to. 

The  consequence  was  that,  although  Ralph  Thurstane  and  Clara  Van  Die- 
men  had  been  only  two  days  in  Monterey  and  had  gone  tlirough  no  forms  of 
publication,  they  were  actually  being  married  when  Coronado  reached  the  vil- 
lage church. 

Leaning  against  the  wall,  with  eyes  as  fixed  and  face  as  livid  as  if  he  were 
a  corpse  from  the  neighboring  cemetery,  he  silently  witnessed  a  ceremony 
which  it  would  have  been  useless  for  him  to  interrupt,  and  then,  stepping  sofUy 
out  of  a  side  door,  lurked  away. 

He  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  very  fast,  ran  nearly  another  quarter  of  a 
mile,  turned  into  a  road,  sought  its  thickest  underbrush,  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  growled.  For  once  he  had  a  heavier  burden  upon  him  than  he 
could  bear  in  human  presence,  or  bear  quietly  anywhere.  He  must  be  alone ; 
also  he  must  weep  and  curse.  He  was  in  a  state  to  tear  his  hair  and  to  beat  his 
head  against  the  earth.  Refined  as  Coronado  usually  was,  admirably  as  he 
could  imitate  the  tranquil  gentleman  of  modern  civilization,  he  still  had  in  him 
enough  of  the  natural  man  to  rave.  For  a  while  he  was  as  simple  and  as  vio- 
lent in  his  grief  as  ever  was  any  Celtiberian  cave-dweller  of  tiie  stone  age. 

Jealousy,  disappointed  love,  disappointed  greed,  plans  balked,  labor  lost, 
perils  incurred  in  vain!  All  the  calamities  that  he  could  most  dread  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  him  together;  he  was  like  a  man  sucked  by  the  arms  of  a 
polypus,  dying  in  one  moment  many  deaths.  We  must,  however,  do  him  the 
justice  to  believe  that  the  wound  which  tore  the  sharpest  was  that  which  lacer- 
ated his  heart.  At  this  time,  when  he  realized  that  he  had  altogether  and  for- 
ever lost  Clara,  he  found  that  he  loved  her  as  he  had  never  yet  believed  himself 
capable  of  loving.  Considering  the  noUlity  of  this  passion,  we  must  grant 
some  S3rmpathy  to  Coronado. 

Unfortunate  as  he  was,  another  misfortune  awaited  him.  When  he  returned 
to  the  house  where  Garcia  lay,  he  found  that  the  old  man,  his  sole  relative  and 
sole  friend,  had  expired.  To  Coronado  this  dead  body  was  the  carcass  of  all 
remaining  hope.  The  exciting  drama  of  struggle  and  expectation  which  had 
so  violently  occupied  him  for  tiie  last  six  montlis,  and  which  had  seemed  to 
promise  such  great  success,  was  over.    Even  if  he  could  have  resolved  to  kill 
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Clara,  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  be  gained  by  h,  for  her  money  would 
not  descend  to  Coronado.  Even  if  he  should  kiU  Tliurstane,  that  would  be  a 
harm  rather  than  a  benefit,  for  hid  widow  would  hate  Coronado.  If  he  did  any 
evil  deed  now,  it  must  be  from  jealousy  or  from  vindictiveness.  Was  murder 
of  any  kind  worth  while?  For  the  time,  whether  it  were  worth  while  or  not, 
he  was  Ihrious  enough  to  do  it. 

If  he  did  not  act,  he  must  go ;  for  as  everything  had  miscarried,  so  much 
had  doubtless  been  discovered,  and  he  might  fSsdrly  expect  chastisement.  While 
he  hesitated  a  glance  into  the  street  showed  him  something  which  decided  him, 
and  sent  him  far  from  Monterey  before  sundown.  Half  a  dozen  armed  horse- 
men, three  of  them  obviously  Americans,  rode  by  with  a  pinioned  prisoner.  In 
whom  Coronado  recognized  Texas  Smith.  He  did  not  stop  to  learn  that  his  old 
bravo  had  committed  a  murder  in  the  village,  and  that  a  vigilance  committee 
had  sent  a  deputation  after  him  to  wait  upon  him  into  the  other  world.  The 
sight  of  that  haggard,  scarred,  vncked  face,  and  the  thought  of  what  confessions 
the  brute  might  be  led  to  if  be  should  recogni^  his  former  employer,  were 
enough  to  make  Coronado  buy  a  horse  and  ride  to  unknown  regions. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  blame  him  for 
leaving  his  uncle  to  be  buried  by  Clara  and  Thurstane. 

These  two,  we  easily  understand,'  were  not  much  astonished  and  not  at  all 
grieved  by  his  departure. 

•*  He  is  gone,"  said  Thurstane,  when  he  learned  the  fact.    •*  No  wonder.'* 

"  I  am  so  glad! "  replied  Clara. 

*'  I  suspect  him  now  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  troubles.'' 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  of  it,  my  love.  It  is  too  ugly.  The  present  is  so  beauti- 
ftd!" 

•*  I  must  hurry  back  to  San  Francisco,  and  try  to  get  a  leave  of  absence,** 
9aid  the  husband,  turning  to  pleasanter  subjects.  **  I  want  full  leisure  to  be 
happy." 

"  And  you  won't  let  them  send  you  to  San  Diego?  "  begged  the  wife.  *•  Nd 
moi*e  voyages  now.    If  you  do  go,  I  shall  go  with  you." 

"  Oh  no,  my  child.  I  cant  trust  the  sea  with  you  again.  Not  after  this," 
and  he  waved  his  hand  toward  the  wreck  of  the  brig. 

"  Then  I  will  beg  myself  for  your  leave  of  absence." 

Thurstane  laughed;  that  would  never  do;  no  such  condescension  in  ht3 
wife! 

They  went  by  land  to  San  Francisco,  and  Clara  kept  the  secret  of  her  mil- 
lion during  the  whole  journey,  letting  her  husband  pay  for  everything  out  of 
his  shallow  pocket,  precisely  as  if  she  had  no  money.  Arrived  in  the  city,  he 
left  her  in  a  hotel  and  hurried  to  headquarters.  Two  hours  later  he  returned 
smiling,  with  the  news  that  a  brother  officer  had  volunteered  to  take  his  detail, 
and  that  he  had  obtained  a  honeymoon  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  dajrs. 

**  Barclay  is  a  trump,"  he  said.  *'It  is  all  the  prettier  in  him  to  go  that  he 
has  a  wife  of  his  ovm.  Hie  commandant  made  no  objection  to  the  exchange. 
In  fSsMst  the  old  fellow  behaved  like  a  father  to  me,  shook  hands,  patted  me  on 
the  shoulder,  congratulated  me,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Old  boy,  marl'ied 
himself,  and  very  fond  of  his  fiimily.  Upon  my  word,  it  seems  to  better  a 
man's  heart  to  marry  him." 

••  Of  course  it  does,"  chimed  in  Clara.  "  He  Is  so  much  happier  that  of 
course  he  is  better." 

"Well,  my  little  princess,  where  shall  we  go?" 
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^  €ro  first  to  see  Aunt  Maria.    There!  don^  make  a  fkce.    6he  is  very  good . 
in  tJbe  long  ran.    She  will  be  sweet  enough  to  yon  in  three  days." 
"Of  conrse  I  will  go.    Where  is  she?" 

"  Boarding  at  a  hacienda  a  few  mfles  fbom  town.    We  can  take  horses,  can- 
ter out  liiere,  and  pass  the  nigfat.^^ 

She  was  ftill  of  spirits;  langhed  and  chattered  all  the  way;  laughed  at 
everything  that  was  said;  chattered  like  a  pleased  child.  Of  oonrse  she  was 
thinking  of  the  snrprise  that  she  wonld  give  him,  and  how  she  had  circum- 
Tented  his  sense  of  honor  about  marrying  a  rich  gh*l,  and  how  hard  and  faat 
she  had  him.  Moreover,  the  contrast  between  her  joyoos  present  and  her  anx- 
ioos  past  was  alone  enongh  to  make  her  ran  over  with  gayety.  All  her  troubles 
had  vanished  in  a  pack ;  she  had  gone  at  one  bound  from  purgatory  to  paradise. 
At  the  hacienda  Hiurstane  was  a  little  struck  by  the  respect  with  which  the 
servants  received  Clara;  but  as  she  signed  to  them  to  be  silent,  not  a  word  was 
uttered  which  could  give  him  a  suspicion  of  the  situation.  Mrs.  Stanley,  more- 
over, was  taking  a  siesta,  and  so  tiiere  was  another  telltale  mouth  shut. 

*<  Nobody  seems  to  be  at  home,"  said  Clara,  bursting  into  a  merry  laugh 
over  her  trick  as  they  entered  the  house.  **  Where  can  the  master  and  mistress 
beP" 

They  were  now  in  a  large  and  handsomely  fhrnished  room,  which  was  the 
parlor  of  the  hacienda. 

'*  Don^  sit  down,"  cried  Clara,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  joy.  "  Stand  just 
there  as  you  are.  Let  me  look  at  you  a  moment.  Wait  till  I  tell  you  some- 
thing." 

She  fronted  him  for  a  few  seconds,  watching  his  wondering  fieMse,  hesitating, 
blushing,  and  laugiiing.  Suddenly  she  bounded  forward,  threw  her  arms  around 
his  shoulders  and  cried  excitedly,  hysterically,  '*  My  love!  my  husband!  all  this 
is  yours.    Oh,  how  happy  I  am ! " 

The  next  moment  she  burst  into  tears  on  the  shoulder  to  which  she  was 
clinging. 

**  What  is  the  matter?  "  demanded  Thurstane  in  some  alarm ;  for  he  did  not 
know  that  women  can  tremble  and  weep  with  gladness,  and  he  thought  that 
surely  his  wife  was  sick  if  not  deranged. 

'*  What!  donH  you  guess  it?  "  she  asked,  drawing  back  with  a  little  more 
calmness,  and  looking  tenderly  into  his  puzzled  eyes. 

"You  don't  mean ?  " 

••  Yes,  darling."  v 

• « It  cant  be  that ?  " 

••  Yes,  darling." 

He  began  to  comprehend  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him,  although 
as  yet  he  could  not  fhlly  credit  it.  What  mainly  bewild^^  him  was  that 
Clara,  whom  he  had  always  supposed  to  be  as  artless  as  a  child — Clara,  whom 
he  had  cared  for  as  an  elder  and  a  father — should  have  been  able  to  keep  a  se- 
cret and  devise  a  plot  and  carry  out  a  mystification. 

"Great Scott!"  he  gasped  in  his  stupefaction,  using  the  name  of  the 

then  commander-in-chief  for  an  oath,  as  officers  sometimes  did  in  those  days. 

'*Yes,  yes,  yes,"  laughed  and  chattered  Clara.    '*  Great  Scott  and  great 
Thurstane!    All  yours.    Three  hundred  thousand.    Half  a  million.    A  million. 
I  dont  know  how  much.    All  I  know  is  that  it  is  all  yours.    Oh,  my  darting!  * 
oh,  my  darling!    How  I  have  fooled  you!    Are  you  angry  witii  me?    Say,  aro  • 
you  angry?    What  will  you  do  to  me?  " 
4  •^ 
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We  mtist  excuse  Thnrstane  for  finding  bo  other  ehustifiement  than  to  sqaecze 
her  in  his  arms  and  oboke  her  with  kisses.  N«xt  he  held  her  £rom  him,  set  her 
down  upon  a  sofa,  fell  back  a  pace  and  stared  at  her  much  as  if  she  w^e  a  to- 
tally new  ^soovery,  something  in  the  way  of  an  mrival  from  the  moon.  He 
was  in  a  state  of  profound  amazement  at  the  dexterity  with  which  she  had 
taken  his  desthiy  otit  of  hSs  own  hands  into  hers,  without  his  knowledge*  He 
had  not  supposed  that  she  was  a  tenth  part  so  clever.  For  the  first  dme  he 
perceived  that  she  was  his  match,  if  indeed  she  were  not  the  superior  nature ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  faot,  thoo^  not  a  dark  one  if  one  looks  well  into  it»  that 
he  respected  her  the  more  for  being  too  much  lor  him. 

**  It  beats  Hannibal,**  he  said  at  last.  ^*  Who  would  have  e^>ected  such 
general^p  in  youP  I  am  as  much  astonished  as  if  yon  had  turned  into  a 
knight  in  armor.  Well,  how  much  it  has  saved  me  I  I  should  have  hesitated 
and  been  miserable ;  and  I  should  have  married  you  all  the  same ;  and  then 
been  ashamed  of  marrying  money,  and  had  it  rankle  in  me  for  years.  And 
now— oh,  yon  wise  little  thing! — all  I  can  si^  is,  I  worship  you." 

**  Yes,  darling,"  replied  Clara,  walking  gravely  up  to  him,  putting  her  hands 
on  his  shoulcters,  and  looking  him  thoughtfiiUy  in  the  eyes.  **  It  was  the  wisest 
thing  I  ever  did.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  never  shall  be  so  clever  again.  I 
never  shall  be  so  tempted  to  be  devw." 

We  must  pass  over  a  few  months.  Thurstane  soon  found  that  he  had  the 
Muiioz  estate  in  hisliands,  and  that,  for  the  while  at  least,  it  demanded  all  his 
time  and  industry.  Moreover,  there  being  no  war  and  no  chance  of  martial 
distinction,  it  seemed  absurd  to  let  himself  be  ordered  about  from  one  hot  and 
cramped  station  to  anothei-,  when  he  had  money  enough  to  build  a  palace,  and 
a  wifb  who  could  make  it  a  paradise.  Finally,  he  had  a  taste  for  the  natural 
sciences,  and  his  observations  in  the  Great  Oa&on  and  among  the  other  marvels 
of  the  desert  had  quickened  tills  inclination  to  a  passion,  so  that  he  craved 
leisure  for  the  study  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry.  He  resigned  his 
commission,  established  himself  in  San  Francisco,  bought  all  the  scientific 
books  he  could  hear  of,  made  expeditions  to  the  California  mountains,  effected 
garrets  fhll  of  qiecimens,  and  was  as  happy  as  a  physicist  always  is. 

Perhaps  his  happiness  was  just  a  little  increased  when  Mrs.  Stanley  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  returning  to  New  York.  The  lady  had  been  amiable 
on  the  whole,  as  she  meant  always  to  be;  but  she  oould  not  help  daily  taking 
up  her  parable  concerning  the  tyranny  and  stupidity  of  man  and  the  superior 
virtue  of  woman ;  and  sometimes  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  put  it  to  Thurstane  tiiat 
he  owed  everything  to  his  wife ;  all  of  which  was  more  or  less  wearing,  even 
to  her  niece.  At  the  same  time  she  was  such  a  disinterested,  well-intentioned 
creature,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  grant  her  a  certain  fuoaount  of  admira- 
tion. For  instance,  when  Clara  proposed  to  make  her  comfortable  for  life  by 
settling  upon  her  fifty  thousand  dollars,  she  replied  peremptorily  that  it  was 
fiir  too  much  for  an  old  woman  who  had  decided  to  turn  her  back  on  the  firivoli^ 
ties  of  society,  and  she  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  accept  twen^  thou- 
sand. 

FurtlMrmore,  die  was  oapable,  that  is,  in  certain  favored  moments,  of  oon^ 
fbssing  error.  '*My  dear,"  she  said  to  Clara,  some  we^s  afi«r  the  marriage, 
'*  I  have  made  one  great  mistake  since  I  came  to  these  eountries.  I  believed 
that  Mr.  Coronado  was  the  ri^t  man  and  Mr.  Thurstane  the  wrong  one.  Oh, 
that  smooth-tongued,  shiny-eyed,  meeching,  bowing,  complimenting  hypocrite! 
I  see  at  last  what  a  villain  he  was.  I  see  it,"  she  emphasized,  as  if  nobody 
else  had  discovered  it.    **  To  think  that  a  person  who  w«s  so  right  on  the  main 
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qae«l»m  [female  lofirage]  owM  be  so  wroog  on  eTerytbiag  ^se!  The  contra* 
diction  adds  to  his  guilt.  Well,  I  have  had  mj  leston.  Every  one  mn«t  make 
her  mistake.    I  ahaU  never  be  so  humbugged  again.** 

Some  littie  time  after  Thozstaae  had  reoeived  the  acceptance  of  hia  resigna- 
tion and  establiAed  himself  in  his  handsome  dty  house.  Aunt  Maria  observed 
abrupdy,  *'My  dears,  I  nmsl  go  back.** 

*'  Go  back  where?  To  the  desert  and  tnm  hermitP  **  asked  Clara,  who  was 
aooostomed  to  Joke  her  relative  about  ^  spheres  and  missions.*' 

**  To  New  York,**  replied  Mis.  Stanley.  **  I  ean  accomplish  nothing  here. 
This  mJse^ble  Legislatare  will  teice  no  notice  of  my  petitions  for  female  suf- 
firage." 

**  Oh,  that  is  because  you  sign  them  alone,**  laaghed  the  younger  lady. 

**  I  oan*t  goA  anybody  else  to  sign  tiiem,**  said  Aunt  Maria  with  some  asperi- 
ty. **  And  what  if  I  do  sign  them  alone?  A  house  full  of  men  ought  to  have 
gallantry  enough  to  grant  one  lady*s  request  Calift>mia  is  not  ripe  for  any 
great  and  nob&e  measure.  I  oan*t  remain  -v^iere  I  find  so  little  sympathy  and 
ooUaboration.    I  mnst  go  wheiw  I  can  be  of  use.    It  is  my  duty*** 

And  go  she  did.  But  before  riie  shook  off  her  dust  against  the  Pacific  ooast 
there  wm  an  interview  with  an  old  acquaintance. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of  that  terrible  pil- 
grimage through  the  desert  had  bothered  the  constitution  of  little  Sweeny,  and 
that,  after  lying  in  ganiaon  hospital  at  San  Francisoo  for  several  months,  he 
had  been  cGs<^arg««l  from  the  service  on  **  certifioate  of  physical  disability.** 
Thurstane,  who  had  kept  track  of  him,  immediately  took  him  to  his  house,  first 
as  an  invalid  hanger-on,  and  then  as  a  jack  of  all  work. 

As  the  fiimily  were  sitting  at  breakfast  Swoeny*s  voice  was  heard  in  the  ve- 
randa outside,  '*  coDogning  **  with  another  voioe  which  seemed  fiuniliar. 

<« listen,**  whispered  Clara.  <*That  is  Captain  Glover.  Let  us  hear  what 
they  say.    They  are  both  so  queer !  ** 

"An*  what**  (**fwBt**  he  pronouaeod  it)  "the  divil-  have  ye  been  up  to?** 
demanded  Sweeny.  "  Ye*re  a  purty  sailor,  buttoned  up  in  a  long^tail  coat, 
wid  a  white  hankerehy  round  yer  naok.  Have  ye  been  foolin*  pople  wid  makin* 
*em  think  ye*re  a  Protestant  praste?  ** 

"  I*ve  been  blofwin*  glaas.  Sweeny,*'  rq[died  the  sniflling  voice  of  Phineas 
Glover. 

"Blowin'g^assi  Och,  3reeswas  always  powerful  atblowin*.  Butlniver 
heerd  ye  blow  glass.    It  was  big  lies  mostly  whin  I  was  a  listing.** 

"Yes,  blowin*  glass,**  returned  the  Fahr  Havener  in  a  tone  of  agreeable  re- 
miniscence, as  if  it  had  been  a  not  unprofitable  oocupation.  "  Found  there 
wasn't  a  glass-blower  in  all  Cafifbmy.  Bought  *n  old  maofaine,  put  np  to  the 
mkes  with  fU  blew  all  sorts  *f  jigmarigs  *n'  thingumbobs,  *n*  sold  *em  to  1^ 
miners  *n'  Lojuns.  Them  critters  is  jest  like  sailors  ashore;  they*ll  buy  any- 
thing they  set  eyes  on.  Besides,  I  sounded  my  horn;  advertised  big,  so  to 
speak;  got  up  a  sensation.  Used  to  mount  a  stump  *n*  make  a  speedi;  told 
*em  I*d  hhofw  Yankee  Doodle  in  ^ass,  any  color  they  wanted;  give  'em  that 
sort  f  gospel,  ye  know.** 

"An*  could  ye  do  it?  **  inquired  the  Paddy,  confounded  by  the  idea  of  Wow- 
ing a  ^ass  tone. 

"Lord,  Sweeny!  you*re  greener  'ntfae  miners.  When  ye  swallw  things 
that  way,  don*t  laugh  *r  ye^lt  choke  yerself  to  death,  like  the  elephant  did  when 
he  read  the  comic  almanac  at  break&st.*' 
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'*  I  dcm^t  belave  tliat  nnther/^  aMererated  Sweeny,  imxloiis  to  dear  himsdf 
from  tiie  chwge  of  credulity. 

<«  Don't  believe  that ! ''  exclaimed  Olover.    •«  He  dld>  twke.'' 

**Ooh,  go  way  wid  ye.  He  cooldn^  choke  hiaself  alttier  he  waa  dead.  I 
wooldn^t  belave  it,  not  if  I  see  him  torn  black  in  tbe  ikoe.  It's  yeraelf  11  get 
choked  some  day  if  yees  don't  quit  blatherin\  Bat  what  did  ye  get  ibr  yer 
blowin'P    Any  more  'n  the  clothes  yeVe  got  to  yer  baokP  " 

For  answer  Glover  dii^>ed  into  his  pockets,  to(^  oat  two  handAils  of  gold 
pieces,  and  chinked  them  under  the  Irishman's  nose. 

** Blazes!  ye're  lousy  wid  money,"  commented  Sweeny.  **  Ye  want  some- 
body to  scratch  yees." 

"Twenty  thousan'  dollars  in  bank,"  added  Glover.  ««A11  by  blowhi*  'n' 
tradin'.  Qoiu'  hum  in  the  next  steamer.  Anythia'  I  oaa  do  for  ye,  dd  mess- 
mate?   Say  how  much." 

**Ifs  the  liftinantis  takin'  care  avme.  He's  made  a  betther  livin'  nor 
yees,  a  thousand  times  over,  by  jist  marryin'  the  right  leddy.  An'  he's  going 
to  put  me  in  charrge  av  a  fSurum  that  they  call  the  liayshiiidy,  where  I'll  sell 
tlie  cattle  for  myself,  wid  half  to  him,  an'  make  slodiers  o'  money." 

'* Thunder,  Sweeny!  You'll  end  by  ridin'  in  a  coach.  What'U  ye  take  for 
yer  chances?  Wal,  I'm  glad  to  hear  ye're  doin'  so  welL  I  am  so,  for  old 
times'  sake." 

**  Come  in.  Captain  Glover,"  at  this  moment  called  Clara  tiirough  tiie  blinds. 
'*  Come  in.  Sweeny.  Let  us  all  have  a  talk  together  about  the  dd  times  and 
the  anew  ones." 

So  there  was  a  long  talk,  misoellaneous  and  delightful,  fhll  of  reainiaoeiices 
and  eongratnlaticHis  and  good  wishes. 

**  Wal,  we're  a  lucky  lot,"  said  Glover  at  last  "Sh'd  like  to  hMur  'f  some 
good  news  for  the  sergeant  and  Mr.  Kelly.    Sh'd  go  back  hum  easier  for  it." 

*«  Kelly  is  first  sergeant,"  stated  Thurstane,  **  and  Meyer  is  quartermaster- 
sergeant,  with  a  good  chance  of  being  quartermaster.  He  is  capable  of  it  and 
deserves  it.  He  ought  to  have  been  promoted  years  ago  for  his  gallantry  and 
services  daring  the  war.  I  hope  every  day  to  hear  tiiat  he  has  got  his  com«- 
mission  as  lieutenant." 

'*  Wal,  God  bless  'em,  'n'  God  bless  the  hall  army ! "  said  Glover,  so  grati- 
fied that  he  felt  pious.    "  An'  now,  good-by.    Got  to  be  movin'." 

**  Stay  over  night  with  us,"  urged  lliarstano.  '*  Stay  a  week.  Stay  as  long 
as  you  will." 

<•  Do,"  begged  Clara.  "  You  can  go  geologiaing  with  my  hnsband.  You 
can  start  Sweeny  on  his  fiurm." 

**  Och,  he's  a  thoosin'  times  welkim,"  pat  in  Sweeny,  '*  though  I'm  afeard 
av  him.  He'd  tache  the  cattle  to  trade  their  skins  wid  ache  other,  an'  father 
me  wid  lies  till  I  wouldn't  know  which  was  the  baste  an'  which  was  Sweeny." 

Glover  grinned  with  an  air  of  being  flattered,  but  refdied,  **  Like  to  stay 
first  rate,  but  can't  work  it.    Passage  engaged  for  to-morrow  momin'." 

*'  Indeed! "  exclaimed  Aont  Maria,  agreeably  surprised  by  an  idea. 

And  the  result  was  that  she  went  to  New  York  under  tho  care  of  Captain 
Glover. 

As  for  Clara  and  Thurstane,  they  are  surely  in  a  state  which  ought  to  satisfy 
their  firiends,  and  we  will  therefore  say  no  more  of  them. 
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YI.— PABO-OAMBUKG, 

•«What!    CleaiiedeittP'' 

"Yoabet.  Birt  if  that  dealer  hadnH  raifaroaded,  Td  a  got  square  copperin* 
theaoe.*^ 

The  words  being  spoken  at  two  oVlock  in  the  morning  in  a  basement  ooflfee 
saloon  which  had  the  <me  merit  of  cheapness,  and  the  speakers  being  men  of 
genwallj  mildewed  appearanoe,  with  monstaohes  sorfHisingly  huge  and  hats 
sqspidoiisly  gloMy,  I  was  aware  that  I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  one  of 
&  Tezations  of  grorelling  gambling  lifb,  at  no  greater  cost  than  some  exeora* 
ble  refreshments  and  the  temporary  oompaniondiip  at  a  ^ostly  hoar  of  three 
accomplished  pickpockets,  one  burglar  c^  excellent  reputation  in  his  profession, 
a  dilapidated  skinner,  six  abandoned  women,  and  four  victims  of  the  uno^- 
taintiesoffaro. 

The  last  were  types  of  a  class  to  be  met  in  certain  localities  and  at  certain 
hours,  widi  such  frequency  as  to  prove  that  it  is  respectable  in  numbers  if 
nothing  else.  At  any  of  tiie  later  hours  of  the  night,  in  any  one  of  the  cheap 
eating  shops  in  or  near  Broadway,  from  Spring  stoeet  north  to  Tenth  street,  can 
be  found  one  or  more  of  the  shabby-genteel  men  who  bear  unmistakable  evi- 
denoe  in  thefar  speech,  manner,  and  appearance  of  long  and  generally  disastrous 
fighting  with  the  tiger.  These  are  the  oanaUk  of  gamblers,  who  hang  preca- 
rioosly  on  tlie  edge  of  a  terrible  fascination,  and  manage  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  life  in  a  <&eap  way,  fh>m  chance  success  in  small  bets  and  by  a 
few  dollars  picked  up  by  guiding  more  profitable  customers  to  the  houses 
where  they  are  known.  Strictly  speaking,  more  ** cappers"  than  gamblers, 
they  are  not  only  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  profession,  but  their  right  to  the 
proud  title  of  ^'-sporting  men  "  is  stoutly  denied  by  their  more  prosperous  and 
reputable  brethren  of  the  green  cloth.  Improvident,  unclean  in  habits  and  lan- 
guage, unscrupulous,  they  are  the  natural  products  of  sporting  life,  but  which 
the  faro  banks  nevertheless  strive,  although  in  vain,  to  shake  o£f.  Every  house 
has  several  ci  these  forlcmi  attaches,  who  play  when  they  have  money,  and  in- 
troduce a  desirable  stranger  when  they  can,  but  are  constant  in  their  attendance 
upon  the  banquets  daily  spread  in  these  houses,  and  are  thus  obliged  to  take 
the  chances  as  to  lodgings  and  raiment  only,  save  when  their  hospitality  has 
been  worn  threadbare,  and  they  are  then  found  in  the  places  where  I  heard  one 
of  them  declare  the  emptiness  of  his  pockets  in  such  emphatic  manner. 

Very  different  in  most  respects  is  another  class  of  gamblers  who  can  be 
seen  any  fine  af!«moon  decorating  Broadway  with  the  splendor  of  their  ai^Murel, 
for  as  a  rule  the  sporting  firatemity  is  unexcelled  in  elegance  of  raiment.  If 
you  meet  in  Broadway  a  man  who  lounges  listlessly  onward  as  though  he  had 
no  w^-defined  ob}ect  in  life,  and  whose  gannents  are  cut  in  the  latest  style  and 
of  the  finest  material,  you  may  wager  he  is  a  gambler  in  good  luck,  provided  his 
silk  hat  is  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  polish  and  his  watch  chain  unjosually 
heavy.  Yeiy  elegant  in  af^pearanoe,  very  quiet  and  gentlemanly  in  their  de- 
meanor, are  these  professional  sports  of  the  better  class  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.    I  have  met  men  eminent  in  science,  literature,  art,  politics,  and  the 
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last  in  great  numbers,  in  faro  resorta,  no  one  of  whom  conld  exceed  in  good 
breeding  the  polished  proprietors,  nor  even  some  of  the  professional  gamblers 
who  were  presezitL  Generally  they  are  men  of  fidr  i^ttlHgenoe  and  education, 
who  can  converse  agreeably  upon  current  topics ;  and  I  have  met  some  few  who 
were  possessed  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers,  which  had  been  most  liber- 
ally cultivated.  One  whom  I  knew,  but  who  is  now  dead,  was  the  son  of  a 
Portuguese  nobleman,  exiled  for  political  reasons,  who,  with  the  finish  of  f 
courtier,  had  a  mind  of  great  originative  power,  fdiioh  had  been  trained  ikoA 
stored  in  the  best  oniv^rsitieB  of  Europe.  Hub  man,  who  wma  capable  of  out- 
stripping his  fellows  in  almost  any  field  of  human  effort,  was  the  keeper  of  aa 
ordinary  duro  bank;  and  although  an  exception  perhaps,  men  but  little  less 
than  he  was  in  gifis,  acqiriremenU,  and  opportumties,  can  be  found  in  almost 
every  first-class  gambling  resort,  trustiBg  to  the  tamof  a  card  for  the  means  of 
life.  They  are  men  who  are  so  convinoed  of  the  emptiness  of  life  that  they  are 
incapaUe  of  making  an  efEort  fer  any  of  its  prices,  and  are  oonftent  to  take  snoh 
pot-luck  with  the  world  as  their  perfect  mastory  of  the  sciettce  of  chanoes  ia 
card-playing  may  give.  Scorning  equally  to  take  a  dotiso:  by  felse  play  or  to 
introduoe  a  novioe  to  their  method  of  living,  there  are  many  worse  men  to  be 
met,  and  in  much  more  reputable  places,  than  these  professional  gamblers, 
who  wrong  only  themselves.  A  public  danger  as  they  are  in  the  exaaiple 
they  set,  it  is  impossible  not  to  deal  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  with  men 
who  do  evil  so  suavely,  and  who  tacidy  admits  by  every  act  of  thw  lires, 
that  they  are  ftdly  aware  of  the  wrong  they  are  dohig  th^nselves  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Another  class  of  men  who  live  by  the  cards  are  not  entitled  to  any  such  con- 
sideration. Coarse-featured,  moust»die  bristly,  hair  close-shaven  like  a  con- 
vict*s,  apparel  obtrusively  gaudy  and  loaded  wkh  massive  ornaments  pretend- 
ing  to  be  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  these  are  men  to  be  shunned  as  the  shaiks 
which  their  appearance  and  their  every  act  proclaim  them  to  be.  They  are 
the  proprfeCors  or  enticers  on  oommissioii  of  the  third-rate  dens,  where  a 
'*  square '"  game  fe  never  played  even  by  accident.  Faro  feUhig  to  return  a 
profit,  these  fellows  are  ready  to  try  an]rthing  else,  from  a  game  of  poker  to 
downright  robbery,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  money  without  honest  labor,  which 
they  abhor  as  the  lowest  estate  of  man.  Any  one  can  make  a  living  by  wcnrk, 
they  say,  but  it  requires  a  smart  man  to  get  it  without;  and  they  are  so  bloated 
with  a  sense  of  their  exceeding  shrewdness,  that  they  sometimes  try  their  hand 
at  some  one  of  the  confidence  operations  in  which  the  skinners  are  adepts,  and 
almost  invariably  do  it  so  dnmsily  that  feUure  is  the  result.  Thetr  cliief  ooon- 
pation  and  main  refianoe  for  a  livelihood,  when  they  are  not  the  owners  of  a 
small  den,  is  as  *<  ropers  in  ^^ ;  and  it  is  surprising,  considering  how  uncouth  they 
are  in  appearance  and  address,  that  they  are  so  snccessftd  in  enticing  strangers 
into  the  holes  where  they  can  be  fleeced.  These  strangers  thus  inveigled  come 
under  the  name  of  occasional  players,  whether  guided  by  the  better  class  of 
ropers  into  the  first-elass  saloons,  or  by  these  viler  ones  into  the  low  cribs;  and 
whether  in  the  one  or  the  other,  they  are  the  vivifioation  of  all  gamblings  So 
long  as  one  sport  wins  or  loses  from  or  to  another,  no  harm  is  done  the  com* 
munity  at  large,  but  no  good  is  done  the  gamblers.  The  oooasional  players 
frimish  the  means  to  replenish  the  faro  banks,  or  they  would  soon  be  empty; 
and  the  strangers  who  play  not  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  their  lives  are 
the  meat  upon  which  this  vice  has  grown  so  great. 

It  is  not  singular  that  the  novice  is  so  apt  to  try  his  luck  when  he  has  onot 
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been  indooed  to  eater  the  gambling  room.  The  uni^erial  Americao  game  is 
^iuro,"  and  it  looks  so  dmple,  so  safe,  so  entirely  &ir,  that  the  chanoes  appear 
in  fiiyor  of  radier  than-  against  the  ontside  player.  There  is,  first,  the  large 
toaosivo  taUe  ooTered  with  green  cloth,  and  on  it,  oooapying  less  than  half  its 
»arflK;e>  is  the  '*lay-oat,**  which  is  a  Ml  snit  of  cards,  from  the  ace  to  the  king, 
painted  in  a  parallelogram.  Then  there  is  the  deaUng  box,  into  which  the 
eaxds  are  put  feoe  npward,  and  the  whole  game  consists  in  guessing  what  card 
will  be  reached  as  they  are  drawn  tmxA  the  box.  All  being  ready,  the  players 
make  thahr  bets  by  placing  upon  a  card  in  the  Jt^-oot  the  amoont  they  desire 
to  risk  upon  it,  and  the  game  can  be  best  described  by  supposing  that  one  of 
these  is  sanguine  the  queen  w|ll  win.  He  therefore  puts  on  the  card  tiie  small 
round  pieces  of  ivory  called  **  checks,"  which  he  has  purchased  of  the  dealer, 
and  eadli  ci  whkh  represents  a  certain  sum,  ranging  all  the  way  from  twenty- 
five  oenAs  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  first  card,  having  been  exposed  before 
the  giune  opens,  is  **  dead,**  and  does  not  count.  If  the  second  should  be  a 
queen,  the  supposed  player  loses;  but  if  the  third,  he  wins.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  through  the  seventeen  turns  in  each  deal,  the  dealer  winning  on  each  al- 
tenuiite  card  beginning  with  &e  second.  But  when  only  four  cards  remain  in 
the  box,  the  game  assumes  a  new  phase  as  the  last  turn  ^  called.  The  first  and 
fourth  card  being  **  dead,**  only  the  seeond  and  third  are  open  to  speculation, 
and  the  chances  are  considered  so  greatly  against  the  player  that  the  dealer 
pays  four  for  one  on  this  turn.  All  this  appears  veiy  simple  to  the  tyro,  and 
he  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  the  bank  has  any  advantage  over,  him  in 
gues^ng  the  order  in  which  the  cards  in  the  box  will  be  readied.  He  is  folly 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  only  chance  against  him  is  the  **  splits,**  as  the 
bank  takes  half  of  whatever  may  be  bet  upon  the  card  when  two  of  die  same 
suit  appear  on  the  **  tum,*^  and  gives  him  nothing.  Ckmvinced,  as  the  great  ma- 
jontf  of  people  are  that  there  is  only  this  risk  against  them,  it  is  not  strange 
ttiat  iuo  has  beeome  the  most  popular  and  universal  of  games  of  chance. 

It  is  made  oftore  alluring  by  its  surroundings.  Nowhere  has  sumptuous  el^ 
eganoe  been  attained  in  such  perfection  as  in  the  first-lass  gambling  saloons 
of  New  York.  Generally  each  has  a  suite  of  rooms,  the  largest  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  faro,  with  perhaps  a  roulette  wheel  in  one  corner,  while  others  are  sa- 
cred to  sboit  card  games,  and  one  is  always  exclusively  usM  aa  a  banqueting 
haU.  All  are  fomished  without  regard  to  cost,  but  there  is  never  anything  in 
any  of  them  to  offend  the  most  iastidioas  taste,  although  there  may  be  some- 
times a  grim  humor  in  some  of  the  decorations,  as  is  the  case  in  one  house 
wliere  a  magnificent  oil  painting  of  a  tiger  is  suspended  to  the  wall  immediate- 
ly over  the  table,  so  that  none  of  the  players  can  look  up  without  meeting  the 
glaring  eye  of  the  beast  which  is  held  to  be  the  presiding  deity  of  ihs  game. 
But  such  suggestions  as  this  are  rare,  as  in  general  there  is  nothing  anywhere 
but  the  foro  table  to  declare  the  uses  of  the  place;  take  that  away,  and  the  vis- 
itor would  imagine  liimself  in  the  private  parlors  of  a  gentleman  whose  great 
wealth  was  fortunately  equalled  by  his  refined  taste.  This  delusion  would  be 
strengthened  by  a  seat  at  the  banquet,  where  the  viands  of  all  posdble  varie- 
ties are  of  the  best  quality,  and  are  served  with  a  finished  elegance  in  the 
plate  and  all  table  appointments,  including  the  waiters,  which  is  not  ex- 
ceeded even  in  the  most  select  houses.  At  the  table  and  on  the  sideboard 
in  the  salo(A  are  liquors  of  such  excellent  quality  that  they  would  have  an- 
gered oM  blear-eyed,  besotted  SUenus,  as  wanting  in  the  fire  ho  demanded  in 
his  drams,  but  ahhougfa  freely  offered  they  are  never  pressed  upon  the  visitor. 
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and  it  is  possible  lot  a  man  to  frequent  these  saloons  for  years  whhoui  aoqvir- 
ing  a  taste  for  liquor.  There  is,  in  £EU3t,  very  little  drinking  in  them,  and  noiie 
at  all  of  that  fast  and  fiirious  potation  which  barrios  so  many  thonsands  of 
Americans  to  physical  and  mental  ruin.  No  sight  is  rarer  in  a  gaming4ioase 
than  to  see  a  man  mandliu  drunk,  and  still  more  rare  is  it  to  find  one  ond^ 
the  influence  of  liqaor  engaged  in  heavy  "baiting.  An  intoxicated  man  is  never 
allowed  to  profiuie  the  jdaoe,  and  if  he  appears  in  the  person  of  a  valuable  pat- 
ron is  quietly  led  away,  to  be  put  to  bedin  some  remote  room;  but  if  he  oomes 
as  an  unknown  oasoal,  he  is  put  into  the  street  with  little  ceremonyt  but  no 
violence. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  appointments  of  £ux>  houses  applies  of  course  only 
to  the  first-dass  and  most  prosperous  establishments.  The  places  next  in  <mlor 
ape  them  in  everything,  but  are  far  below  them  in  all.  A  second-class  house 
has  sometimes  even  more  of  glitter  than  its  rival,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is 
pinchbeck  grandeur.  There  is  an  entire  absence  too  of  the  refined  taste  igrhich 
presided  over  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  the  better  houses.  Tlie  rooms 
are  glaringly  painted,  filled  with  odds  and  ends  of  furniture  of  all  i^pes  and 
patterns,  so  that  they  kx^  not  unlike  the  wards  of  a  hospital  Sor  superannuated 
and  diseased  housdiold  goods  turned  over  in  their  old  age  to  the  auctioneer's 
hammer.  The  suppers  and  liquors,  however,  most  plainly  proclaim  the  lower 
caste  of  the  place.  While  the  variety  in  both  is  abundant,  the  first  are  exe- 
crably cooked  and  served,  and  the  quality  of  the  latter  would  not  be  strange 
to  the  most  experienced  patron  of  the  ordinary  Broadway  saloons,  which  are 
proverbial  for  fhmishing  every  kind  of  beverage  except  good.  But  if  the  sec- 
ond grade  houses  are  bad  in  these  respects,  there  are  some  b^w  them  which 
are  much  worse.  If  a  man  can  digest  the  so-called  game  suppers  and  survive 
any  considerable  drinking  of  the  liquids  which  are  offered  as  pure  wiiiskoy  and 
brandy  in  the  lowest  class  of  faro-houses,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  insure  his  life 
upon  the  most  favorable  t^rms.  And  the  appointments  of  these  houses  are  in 
keeping  with  thefa:  entertainment.  The  diairs,  sofas,  and  carpets  wore  of  the 
most  tawdry  description  when  new,  but  are  ragged  with  long  and  ill  usage ; 
the  gambUng-checks,  which  range  in  price  tcom  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar* 
are  grimed  and  dented  with  much  handling;  the  £uro-table,  which  elsewhere 
is  enticing  in  its  newness  and  cleanliness,  here  is  old  and  smeared  with  grease ; 
the  dealing-box,  which  in  first-class  houses  is  of  pure  and  polished  silver,  in  the 
seoond-class  of  German  silver,  but  equally  polished,  here  is  of  pewter  and  dingy. 
So  in  all  the  minutisB  of  the  place  it  is  repulsively  suggestive  of  squalid  and  un- 
prosperous  vice,  and  if  by  any  chance  a  gentleman  enters,  he  leaves  at  onoe  to 
lose  his  money  under  more  elegant  or  at  least  cleaner  audioes. 

Provideda  **  square  ^*  game  is  dealt,  &e  actual  playing  of  faro  is  (wedsely  the 
same  whether  thousands  are  wagered  in  the  elegance  of  Twenty-fourth  street,  or 
as  many  pennies  in  the  squalor  of  the  Bowery.  The  players  being  seated  around 
three  sides  of  the  table,  where  there  is  room  for  six  or  eiglit,  the  dealer  takes  up 
the  other  side,  with  the  marker  of  the  game  generally  at  his  elbow.  This 
marker  has  the  cue-box,  a  glance  at  which  at  any  time  will  show  the  players 
which  cards  of  each  suit  are  out  and  which  yet  remain  \n  the  box;  aiid  it  is 
a  knowledge  eagerly  sought  by  the  bettors,  who  are  to  a  great  extent  guided  by 
it.  There  is  rarely  a  word  spoken  during  the  progress  of  a  deal,  for  fiiro  is  the 
most  quiet,  and  in  that  respect  the  most  gentlemanly  of  all  games.  A  glanoe 
at  the  cue-box  teUs  the  placer  the  oondition  of  the  dealing-box,  and  he  silently 
places  his  wager  in  the  shape  of  checks  upon  his  chosen  card  or  cards*  ¥dth  a 
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eoppor  upon  them  if  he  desires  to  bet  iipcm  the  tide  of  the  bftiik,  as  he  is  at  Uber^ 
to  do.  After  each  tarn  the  dealer  glances  over  the  board,  and  without  a  word 
picks  up  the  oheoks  he  has  won*  or  adds  the  same  number  to  those  ^eady  upon 
the  cards  in  the  cases  where  he  has  lost  Any  player  is  free  to  cease  playing 
at  any  moment,  and  at  the  dose  of  *  deal  can  obtain  Hie  money  for  whatever 
nnmber  of  checks  he  may  possess  by  handing  them  in  to  the  deal^.  From  this 
opemti(m»  suggestive  of  a  closed  career,  has  come  one  of  tiie  most  common  of 
modem  slang  phrases,  ^handing  in  his  checks*"  as  a  synonyms  for  death;  and 
there  is  something  of  m  grotesque  hnmor  in  the  metaphor,  wlien  the  oiroun- 
stanoes  which  gave  it  birth  are  Ailly  considered.  There  is  something  fimereal  in 
the  gravity  and  decorom  of  the  hro  room,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  the  otter 
abamdon  of  death  in  the  staid  reddessness  with  which  an  infiitoated  play^ 
stakes  his  last  dollar  on  the  torn  of  a  card. 

Even  where  the  game  is  not  '^square,*^  it  is  nsnally  marked  by  the  same 
solemn  propriety  during  its  progress,  for  it  is  not  often  the  victim  discovers 
that  he  has  been  cheated  until  long  after  tiM  doseof  the  operation.  Thecfiraods 
of  fiurok  once  known,  are  so  transparent  that  it  is  amazing  that  they  were  not 
discovered  at  the  moment  their  perpetration  was  attempted.  The  most  com- 
mon is  that  of  the  sanded  cards,  l^  which  is  meant  cards  with  the  sur&oe 
roogfaened,  so  that  the  two  being  handUed  in  a  certain  way  will  adhere  and  ap- 
pear as  one.  The  dealer,  intending  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  to  be 
certain  that  the  player»  shall  lay  down  and  take  up  their  money  only  at  his 
pleasure,  arranges  the  cards  before  beginning  the  deal  so  that  he  knows  precisely 
the  order  in  which  they  will  come  out.  During  the  progress  of  tJie  deal  he  is 
thor^oTO  able  to  baffle  chanee  by  polling  out  one  card  or  two,  as  the  bets  upon 
the  talde  may  demand.  If  the  patron  to  be  fleeced  has  wagered  on  the  ace,  the 
dealer  easily  makes  that  card  win  or  lose,  to  serve  his  purpose ;  and  in  these 
"skin  games,^^  where  everybody  but  the  goose  who  is  being  (ducked  is  in  the 
confederacy  of  roguery,  nobody  keeps  tally  of  the  turns,  and  the  victim  at  the 
close  of  the  deal  is  ignorant  ^vi^ether  there  have  been  seventeen  turns  or  half 
tiiat  number.  Yet  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  game  and  the  subt- 
est practice  ou^t  to  save  any  one  from  a  swindle  that  is  daily  practised,  and 
is  but  little  less  clumsy  and  transparent  tiian  the  next  most  ordinary  fraud  of 
dealing  fkrom  a  pack  with  more  Hian  the  fifty-two  cards,  where  the  presence 
of  the  dishonest  supernumeraries  immensely  increases  the  chances  against  the 
playw.  Of  course  a  little  observation  would  reveal  the  superfluous  knave,  but 
ttie  cheat  is  usually  practised  upon  men  who  hardly  know  one  card  from  an- 
other, and  has  therefore  been  soocessftd  ihr  beyond  its  merits.  Even  if  the 
dupe  should  discover  his  true  position,  he  has  wit  enough  as  a  rule  to  do  noth- 
ing  more  than  cease  playing  upon  the  first  i^usible  pretext,  and  go  quietly  out 
of  the  hoQse.  There  is  hardly  any  podticm  in  ndiich  a  man  can  be  placed 
which  is  more  trying  to  tlie  nerves  than  to  find  himself  alone  in  a  "  skin  ^* 
house,  as  the  dens  where  cheating  games  are  played  are  called,  with  a  terse 
truthfolness  tliat  is  in  itself  quite  appalling.  Surrounded  by  the  mfiians  of 
the  gambling  ihUernity,  whe  watch  his  every  movement  with  suspicious  greed, 
he  is  not  conscioos  of  his  peril  until  he  finds  that  he  is  being  cheated,  and  be- 
trays tiie  consciousness  by  some  word  or  look.  Then  he  feels  himself  walled 
up  from  sympathy  and  safety  by  the  merciless  gamesters  around  him,  and  noth- 
ing is  ftirther  from  his  thoughts  than  to  demand  the  return  of  his  money.  All 
that  he  asks  is  a  chance  to  breathe  tJie  firee  air  of  the  streets  again,  and  that  is 
all  his  despoOers  will  allow.    A  patrdman  padng  his  beat  in  the  small  hours 
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of  a  sleety  morning  wm  acooitod  by  a  pallid  stnager,  who,  pointing  to 
Ifae  lighted  second-floor  wiaderws  of  a  well-known  **8]da*^  house,  aeked« 
•«  Stranger,  what's  tfaatr'  "fiupo,"  was  lh»  answer;  bat  tlie  stranger  saki» 
**No,  sir;  it's  helll  I Ve  been  there!  The  deyils will  be  oot  presently;  pleaee 
dont  let  'em  follow  me.*^  And  havingras  he  tiiovf^t,  establisiied  a  strong  rear* 
goard  in  the  polioeman,  the  Tiellni  retreated  hastily  b^  in  good  order.  Soeh 
horrora  as  this  man  had  evident^  m^  ihoe  to  fiMie  ase  nightly  enoouatered  in 
ttie  great  city,  where  the  «Un  game  is  played  in  scores  c^  dens  that  wear  a 
charm  against  tilie  penalties  of  the  law  in  the  terror  they  oreate  in  those  who 
have  beeki  cheated  in  them.  * 

I\&ro  booses  in  New  YoriE  have  xar^  exceeded  one  hondred  in  number,  ex- 
oept  during  the  latter  paitof  the  war,  when  spceufatJon  going  mad  in  Wall 
street  stalked  over  the  land,  demoralising  and  mining  thousands.  In  tfaoeo 
ftrrerish  times  fiuxv-playing  naturally  inoreased  wMi  stook-gambling,  and  the 
too  houses  multiplied  until  th^  vibrated  between  one  hundred  and  twenty 
and  ohB  hundred  and  thirty  in  number.  Of  late  years,  however*  they  have 
sfeeacUly  decreased,  and  dnring  the  present  year,  when  thA  poUio  excitement 
upon  the  subject  has  caused  the  sensational  statement  tiiat  the  city  contains  six 
hundred  of  them,  ninety-t^nro  has  been  the  largest  number  open  at  any  time. 
The  number  seems  small  in  comparison  with  the  siae  of  the  city,  whioh«  besides 
the  large  resident  reckless  population,  contains  tens  of  thousands  of  strangers 
anxious  not  to  miss  any  of  the  sensatioM  of  the  metropolis.  Yet  these  £upo 
banks  not  only  are  enough  to  do  all  tte  business  presented  and  enticed  to  them* 
bat  some  have  a  very  precarious  life  owing  to  the  lack  of  oastom.  The  first 
and  second  class  houses  are  under  very  heavy  expenses,  a  principal  item  of 
which  takes  the  diape  of  rent  They  mast  be  and  are  looated  in  the  principal 
thoroughtoes,  near  tlie  leading  hotels,  wit^  the  exception  of  thoee  anomalous 
institutions  known  as  '*  de^  games,''  wliidii  an  found  in  Ann,  Fulton,  and 
Chambers  streets,  for  the  accommodation  of  business  men,  many  of  ^Hiom  have 
acquired  the  bad  habit  of  se^dng  solaoe  for  iht  vexations  of  legitimate  trana- 
aotions  in  the  delights  of  too.  A  eeianre  was  made  of  diese  pkices  lately,  npoa 
the  ground  tiiat  they  are  of  all  the  gambling  estal)lishments  in  the  city  the  moat 
dangerous  to  the  puUic  It  is  not  necessary  to  endcMrse  this  statement  in  order 
to  justify  the  attempt  to  suppress  day  gambling;  but  if  activity  in  this  direo* 
tlon  is  intended  to  excuse  the  toleratio4  of  *all  other  houses,  it  will  result  in 
more  of  evil  than  good.  The  niglit  houses  into  which  strangeu  are  hiveigled 
and  robbed,  wiiich  are  the  resorts  of  young  bmb  ai  fortone,  who  here  take  tlMi 
first  steps  in  a  downward  road  wliioh  leads  tlwm  and  their  toailieB  to  shame 
and  ruin,  are  worthy  of  at  least  equal  attention.  Besides  being  more  fre- 
quented, these  nig^  houses  have  a  much  greater  number  of  hours  to  play. 
The  day  houses  are  only  in  fhll  operation  four  or  five  hours  pc&r  day ;  but  in  the 
nig^t  houses  a  game  can  be  had  during  the  afternoon  and  at  any  hour  of  the 
xiiglit,  while  the  average  of  play,  take  them  altogether,  is  fhlly  tw^ve  hours  in 
each  twenty-four.  Tlie  nigiit  houses,  therefore,  which  can  be  ioand  in  upper 
Broadway  and  the  oroe»«treetB  near  the  large  hotels,  do  the  most  too-playing, 
and  are  necessarily  greater  evils  than  places  which  are  only  accessible  dnring 
a  few  hours,  and  then  only  to  a  single  elass.  In  the  absorption  and  waste  of 
capital,  the  half  score  of  day  houses  cannot  be  compared  to  those  idiese  moat 
of  the  jitAj  is  at  night. 

I  have  endeavored,  but  wittbont  the  soooess  I  hoped  and  desired,  to  gat 
accurate  stetistics  upon  this  point»  and  am  til^erefose  tooed  to  .use  approod* 
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mate  figuros,  wUoii  are,  howdvnr,  T«ry  nsar  the  eacact  tratlL  The  isro 
1iAii]»V>f  New  YcM-k  iMirTe  m  eapitel  a  littte  1«B8  tibaa  oae  nullion  of  dtdiara, 
wfakb  is  Tmry  luieqiially  dfrldedU  as  the  afaket^t-two  honiei  vary  from  i8»000  to 
960,000  eaoh,  altiioagh  only  tiiree  or  four  hmr^  liie  latter  aiDeiiii^  and  die  areis 
Bf^  baakiiig  cajrftal  fe  about  tlOtOOOt.  It  ie  iBi|»s^le  to  aay  what  amouat  of 
money  diaagee  han^  upoA  Ada  haeiSt  bat  I  hare  learned  that  the  mv^fni^ 
yeariy  wiimiiigs  of  all  6he  banks  taken  together  k  ahout  fifty  per  oent»  exoiaaiTa 
of  the  oapStid  reqnhnd  to  ke^  up  the  eetablitfameiita^  so  that  crrery  year  Ateaa 
gamblers  abeoib  about  •60Q,00(\  and  tiw  aotaal  pnoilB  ava  mmae  than  100  per 
oent. 

Theee  figures  are  condusive  that  the  -vmj  of  Ifae  tsaMgrossor  is  hard.  Yet 
it  Is  tiie  uncertainty  of  faro  tiiait  oeastitutes  its  fiMoinatioti,  aad  maJces  it  posaible 
fior  tile  houses  to  hare  so  large  an  average  of  profit  As  against  a  single  player 
the  bank  k  estimated  to  hare  an  adnuBlage  of  but  fifteen  per  ceut.  in  the  ohaaoes, 
but  as  against  all  of  its  patrons  its  odds  are  almost  InnalonkiHfi,  I  have  seen 
a  game  where  one  man  would  win  steadily  throqgh  several  deals,  while  the 
several  other  players  as  steadily  lost,  and  was  tcHd  by  experienoed  pcofhssionals 
that  I  was  witnessing  an  en^it  of  ooastant  and  ezpeetsd  ooourrenoe.  But  I 
was  also  warned  not  to  Judge  of  ultimate  resutts  by  tlie  one  looky  man,  as  my 
kindly  mestot  assured  me  that  ait  sene  time  that  huAvidaal  woidd  lose  back  to 
that  bank,  or  some  other,  every  dollar  of  his  winnings.  In  tiie  long  run 
the  bank  must  always  win.  it  has  been  said  that  no  f^nehman  oan  avoid 
death,  or  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  «f  Honor,  aad  gamUers  have  a  saying 
as  caustio  and  more  true,  that  a  **  Slormer  is  sure  to  be  a  piker.^'  The  first 
term  interpreted  into  English,  meaaa  one  wiio  has  an  extraordinary  run  of 
good  luok  by  wMch  he  has  pocketed  thoosandsy  wUle  a  ^*  piker ''  is  a  tolafated 
collapse  who  makes  a  stray  bet  when  he  oan  beg  or  borrow  a  ^eheck.*' 

These  ups  and  downs  are  the  safeguards  of  the  banki  and  the  ruin  of  the 
players:  Ko  man  woidd  plsfy  long  or  heaviiy  if  constnntly  ii  loser  £KMn  the 
start,  but  buoyed  by  occasional  gains,  the  fimgs  of  the  game  are  fastened  into 
his  very  nature.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  of  whidi  I  have  seen  somo* 
and  heard  of  others;  but  ^e  nde  is  that  a  begkmer  beoomes  a  oonfirmed  pteyer 
and  ends  in  bankruptcy.  No  vioe  has  Uiglited  so  many  lives,  has  illustrated  so 
many  epics  of  angutsh,  or  has  eost  the  productive  A&dw^  of  tbe  nation  so  many 
millions  of  money,  as  fiuro  gambling.  Hiere  is  soaroely  a  bushiess  itnan  who 
oiumot  point  out  some  htdk  floatfaig  In  the  streets  ooveced  with  the  mire  of 
poverty,  who  once  had  taXe  behind  him,  but,  forsaking  tnubs  lor  &roy  became 
wliat  he  is;  and  the  liberal  prddssions^-but  especially  the  law--can  fbmish  in 
proportion  even  a  greater  number  d  these  wamiiq^  exampieB.  There  is 
scarcely  a  lady  in  good  society  who  cannot  tell  of  some  refined  and  elegimt 
woman,  once  the  pride  of  her  circle,  now  living  in  penury  and  neglect,  whose 
fortune  has  been  wrecked  by  her  husband  on  that  &tal  table.  There  are 
hundreds  of  orphais  wailing  for  bread,  whose  guardians  have  sunk  their  por« 
tions  in  the  maelstrom  of  int>.  Trust  iini4b,  pnblio  and  private,  have  been 
piled  upon  the  green  doth,  to  ^sappear  in  tbe  insatiable  drawer  of  tlie  dealer. 
And  all  this  misery,  sliame,  and  loss  has  been  inflicted  upon  tbe  ciountry  be* 
oause  faro  honestly  played  is  a  game  of  pure  dfcianoe,  and  sometimes  &vors  the 
unfortunate  who  meddles  with  it 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  t»  prove  these  general  truths  l^  the  rsoitnl  of  special 
cases,  for  every  reader  of  the  daily  newspiqiets  can  recall  the  hsart-innding 
history  of  some  victim  of  this  deadly  jfascination.    It  is  not  often  that  the  splen* 
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dOTS  of  the  gambling  lalocmf  an  dabbled  wMfa  Mood,  but  the  ilafaiii  tun  soared  j 
yet  remoTod  fh>m  a  day  hooae  where  an  hifiilnated  yoodi  balanced  aeooiints 
with  the  deepitelbl  aoe  by  blowing  out  his  bniins  beside  the  gambling  taUe* 
If  soch  tragedies  wwe  more  oomsion,  thsre  woald  be  fewer  viotiias  of  Iha 
game;  lor  that  rerelation  of  the  innermost  secrets  of  fiuro  liib  did  more  to 
startle  the  detrotees  of  the  game  into  abstineaoe  than  anything  which  conld  be 
said  or  done  oonoendng  the  viae.  The  experience  of  all  the  years  during 
which  hro  has  flourished  in  Kew  York  is  convincing  that  moral  force  is  pow« 
erless  against  the  game,  and  that  the  law  which  has  been  made  for  its  suppres- 
sion cannot,  or  at  least  will  not  be  enforced.  The  penalties  of  the  statute  wliieh 
was  enacted  in  1851,  are  sufBcleatly  seveve  if  they  could  be  inflicted  upon  even 
a  moiety  of  the  houses,  to  entirely  suppress  the  game.  But  it  is  a  suggestire 
&et  that  there  lias  never  been  but  one  oonvieticm  for  the  offwoe  of  gambling 
in  the  city  of  New  York.^  The  statute  specifloally  enacts  that  ''if  any  person 
for  gambling  purposes  shall  keq[>  or  ezhibh  any  gambling  table,  device  or  i^ 
paratus,  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  guilty  of  dealing  'foro,^  or  bank- 
ing for  otiiers  to  deal  'ikro,'  or  acting  as  'look-out,^  or  gamekeeper  for  the 
game  of  'faro,'  shall  be  taken  and  held  as  a  c(mmion  gambler,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  not  less  than  ten  days  hard  labor  in  the 
Fenitentl«ry,  or  not  more  than  two  years  iiard  labor  in  the  State  Prison,  and  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  more  than  one  thoosand  dollars."  It  is  made  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  fine,  fbr  any  person  to  persuade  another  to  enter  a  gam- 
bling room,  or  for  the  ownmr  or  lessee  of  any  premises  to  permit  gambling 
therein,  and  it  is  '^  the  duty  ci  all  sherifBi,  police-offioera,  constables,  and  pros- 
ecuting or  district  attorneys  to  inform  against  and  prosecute  all  persons  whom 
they  shall  have  credible  reason  to  believe  are  offanders;  '^  and  it  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ISor  any  of 
these  officials  to  neglect  this  duty. 

Armed  with  these  great  powers,  it  would  seem  to  be  no  very  difficult  task 
fbr  the  people  to  suocessfliUy  battle  with  "liuro'' ;  yet  this  stringent  law,  which 
the  casual  reader  would  suppose  a  most  efBdctive  i^ece  of  correctional  mechan- 
ism, has  been  inoperative  from  its  enactment.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  enforce  it,  some  of  which  had  an  honest  intent  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
vdiile  others  had  no  better  design  than  to  blackmail  the  gamblers;  but  both 
ended  in  ignominious  fkilure.  The  seisures  of  tlie  houses  and  implements  of 
the  game  permitted  by  the  law,  have  been  sooeessfully  made  many  tbnes,  and 
the  supposed  principals  have  as  often  been  held  fbi-  trial  in  the  Court  of  Gener- 
al Sessions  by  the  polioe  magistrates,  but  with  the  single  exception  of  the  com- 
plaint against  Fat  Heam,  no  case  has  ever  gone  to  a  conviction.  The  abnor- 
mal result  in  Heam's  case  ought  to  have  encouraged  the  autiiorities  to  use  all 
possible  means  to  secure  a  like  conclusion  in  others,  as  it  fbr  the  time  entirely 
suppressed  foro  gamWng  in  New  Y<Nrk.  But  it  has  never  bad  a  companion, 
and  fiiro  as  a  consequence  has  had  a  long  career  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
Various  district  attorneys  have  attempted  to  explain  why  an  eflfecdve  remedy 
for  a  gigantic  evil  has  been  so  seldom  used,  by  the  excuse  tliat  in  all  the  cases 
the  proof  is  so  defective  that  a  conviction  could  not  be  ha4  and  no  good  could 
be  efllBcted  by  bringing  them  to  triaL  To  tlie  general  mind  it  would  appear  a 
not  impossible  task  to  obtain  the  necessary  evidence  at  least  once  a  year  against 
some  one  of  the  ninety  liyx>  houses,  and  by  tlie  condign  punishment  of  the 
conductors  of  that  one,  cause  all  their  follows  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
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For  thirty  years  there  has  heen  a  strong  oonyictioii  hi  the  pablk  mhid  that  the 
eommiinity  can  be  saved  from  the  dangers  and  losses  of  &ro  by  ponitiye  law 
alone,  and  adndrable  af^diances  to  this  end  having  long  ago  been  provided,  a 
day  must  soon  come  when  the  peofde  will  demand  of  their  servants  that  the 
law  shall  be  enforced  against  those  glittering,  fiiscinating  hells,  where 

Borne  men  creep  in  ddttiih  fortune*!  hall, 
While  othen  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes. 

Edwabd  Crapset. 


C0N8CIENCK 


MY  wife  sits  with  her  hand  in  mine. 
My  child  is  on  my  knee : 
My  litde  village  sweetheart,  here. 
Yon  must  not  fcdlow  me ! 

I  loved  yoa  once— I  dread  yon  now. 

Yon  are  no  welcome  corner ; 
For  I  am  married,  yoo  are  dead — 

I  saw  yonr  grave  last  summer! 

Above  it  grew  the  brier-rose. 

The  flower  yoa  loved  the  best : 
It  is  a  qniet  sleeping-jdace — 

Go,  rest,  and  let  me  rest! 

Whyslioiildyoahaimtme  thiisP    ^Tistme, 

A  careless-hearted  student, 
Witdied  by  yonr  fhee,  I  should  have  been 

Less  tender  and  more  pmdent. 

But,  can  I  help  itP    Have  I  power 

To  heal  tlie  wound  I  gave, 
With  love  and  death  between  us  now, 

My  marriage,  and  yonr  grave? 

Then  leave  me ;  let  me  dwell  in  peace, 

SInee  vain  is  all  regretting; 
And  sleep  benealii  the  brier-rose. 

Poor  child!  life's  grief  forgettmg. 

In  vain  I  pray;  where'er  I  go 

I  find  you  by  my  side! 
The  heart  that  once  I  wronged  what  grave 

Is  deep  enough  to  hide? 

Marian  Dottolaa 
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HOLLAND  is  as  level  and  ^een  as  a  billiard  taUe,  and,  were  it  firmer, 
would  meet  the  requirementB  of  a  Titanic  game  with  the  balls  and  one. 
Volta!re»  with  more  alliteration  than  truth,  described  the  country  in  three 
words :  Canattx,  canards^  canaille — a  sacrifice  of  fact  to  smartness  from  which 
the  French  wit  could  not  refrain.  The  first  and  second  words  are  happy,  but 
the  last  is  unmerited.  It  is  easy  to  rmderstand  his  antipathy  to  the  country  and 
its  people,  since  both  are  in  antithesis  to  what  they  are  in  France.  There  the 
land  rolls  in  gentle  swells  of  real  hard  earth  and  rock;  in  Holland  it  is  spongy 
and  flat,  intersected  with  canals  and  surrounded  with  dikes.  There  the  inhabi- 
tants are  vivacious ;  here,  phlegmatic. 

As  to  names,  the  eonntry  has  two.  Official  hands  wif  te  and  official  lips  call 
the  kingdom  The  Netherlands.  Tfaa  people  know  H  only  as  Holland.  In  spo- 
ken language  of  most  circles,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  latter  name  is  generally 
employed  among  Dutch,  English,  and  Amedoans.  The  Fi^ench  use  their  old 
translation  of  the  Low  Countiies — ^Pays  Bas. 

The  Netherlands  consists  chiefly  of  made  ground,  which  in  the  dry^  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  not  dry,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  satm-ated.  One 
feels  almost  as  if  it  were  a  sham  ocmntry,  and  that  one  might  go  through  the 
sofii  crust  of  earth  and  sink  into  th«  sea.  The  groond  is  so  loose  that  high 
winds  occasionally  tear  up  large  trees  by  the  roots.  The  spongy  soil,  steeped 
in  that  element  in  which  the  oonntry  8wim»-^water — nourishes  vegetation 
greatly.  Doubtless  owing  to  tikis,  the  eonstry  is  in  advance  of  her  southern 
neighbor,  Belgium,  ten  days  or  two  weeks  in  spring  vegetation.  The  product, 
like  the  soil  from  which  it  comes,  is  poroos  and  lacking  in  firmness;  its  fibre 
is  gross  and  sofii,  and  it  imparts  its  character  to  all  that  feeds  upon  it.  The 
flesh  of  man  and  animals  has  tbe  same  softness,  abondanee,  and  coarseness  of 
texture  which  characterize  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Hie  brain  fibre,  like  that 
of  the  flesh,  lacks  Jine$ee  said  delioaey.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  is  heavy  and 
slow  in  its  operations.  The  intelligence  of  the  animal  possesses  the  same 
bluntness  and  tardiness  as  that  of  the  man.  Thus  constituted,  Dutchman's 
thought  finds  expression  in  heavy,  practical  platitudes.  The  movement  of  ev- 
erything is  slow — of  the  ships  on  the  water,  cows  in  the  field,  horses  on  the 
street,  the  commonplaces  between  man  of  the  oonnter,  and  the  dallying  words 
of  the  wooing  and  the  wooed.  Alertness  of  intellect  scarcely  exists  except  so 
far  as  found  in  driving  a  shrewd  bargain.  In  a  word,  the  mind  is  as  pudgy  as 
the  flesh. 

Fatness  is  normal.  It  grows  at  the  same  pace  as  the  great,  gross-veined, 
plump  cabbages,  which  bulgo  out  over  all  tkie  land.  Hie  generating  power  is 
remarkable  in  all  nature-^-in  animals,  vegetailion,  and  men.  Life,  such  as  it  is, 
chubby  and  slow,  is  abundant.  Grasses,  of  the  richest  blade  and  trees  of  the 
fullest  leaf,  or  fat  cows  and  calves  and  ewes  and  lambs,  fill  the  land  to  surplus. 
Procreation  is  constantly  going  on  in  every  department  of  nature.  Sterility  is 
not  known,  either  in  the  soil,  the  animal,  or  woman.  The  physical  conforma- 
tion of  woman  here  seems  better  adapted  to  the  work  ci  generation  than  in 
other  conntrfes.  Her  breasts  are  high  and  full,  pressing  outward  not  unlike 
the  bow  of  one  of  her  native,  old-fashioned  ships,  and  from  her  waist  down  a 
pelvic  width  is  indicated  which  admirably  fits  her  to  be  a  mother. 
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The  mother  Instinot  is  strong  in  the  wovua  of  the  Nethevlands.  Fdlow- 
ing  the  general  order  of  everything  in  nature  in  her  country,  she  is  prolific  and 
remarkably  gifted  in  her  oapacily  lor  nonrlshment.  As  regards  sustenance,  the 
child  may  be  said  to  be  bom  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  lor  it  has  a  mother  rich  in 
the  juices  of  life,  who  always  rears  her  own  ofbpring.  The  preservation  of  a 
healthihl  appearance  in  the  rearing  oi  a  large  &mily  is  more  remarkable  here 
than  elsewhere.  The  fructiiying  power  of  nature  quickly  repaurs  losses,  and 
the  humid  climate  moistens  the  complexion  and  brings  the  rosy  tints  to  the 
snr&ce.  The  dry,  camel-like  jQesh  which  covers  ttod  frame  of  an  Arab,  it  would 
be  safe  to  affirm,  does  not  exist  in  a  single  individoal  of  the  Dutch  race  in  the 
^Netherlands. 

Eubens  has  often  been  accused  of  exaggerating  the  forms  of  his  women ; 
but  those  who  are  fiuniliar  with  the  hoge-limbed,  rose-tinted,  moist-sldnned 
women  of  Holland  willingly  concede  hi«  truthfhlness  to  nature.  He  £(iithfully 
portrayed  what  he  saw  around  him.  The  plicate,  spiritual  creations  limned 
by  sMlAil  masters  in  other  lands  he  seemed  to  be  unacquainted  with,  or  if  he 
was,  eschewed  them  a6  not  being  the  most  natural  Ibrm  of  beauty.  His  ideas 
of  perfectioga  were  developed  among  his  own  peofde,  and  he  saw  it  as  they  saw 
it  To  him  and  to  them  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  type  must  have  seemed  nearly 
faultless. 

The  woman^s  positi<m  is  not  a  oonspicuous  one.  An  exemplary  wife  is  ex- 
pected litendly  to  obey  h&c  husband,  to  remain  at  home  and  look  after  the 
linen,  kitdien,  and  s<^rubbing.  As  for  reading  current  literature,  tra^lHng, 
and  having  reception  days,  all  this  to  her  is  a  sealed  book.  Hence  her  ideas  of 
life  are  limited  to  the  little  local  events  of  every  day  which  transpire  in  her  im- 
mediate vicinity  or  within  the  cirde  of  her  relations.  Eea|ed  and  dwelling  in 
such  narrow  limits,  she  has  no  curiosity  for  anything  beyond  what  her  neigl^ 
bors  eat  and  wear  and  the  little  occurrences  of  her  provincial  neighborhood. 
The  £Edl  of  an  ^mpire^  as  a  piece  of  news,  does  not  possess  to  her  anything  like 
the  same  interest  as  the  kittening  of  her  cat  or  the  discovery  that  one  of  her 
neighbors  is  out  in  a  new  bonnet.  She  is  enabled  to  gratify  her  lively  curiosity 
for  things  local  by  means  of  the  small  loc^dng-glasses  whfeh  are  attached  out- 
side of  tiie  windows  in  such  fitshion  as  to  permit  her  to  see  what  is  going  on 
outside  without  herself  being  seen.  Thus  quietly  seated  with  her  knitting  at 
the  window,  she  takes  in  the  perspective  of  the  street  from  end  to  end  in  oppo^ 
site  directions,  and  her  eye  of  Eve  rakes  it  like  a  piece  of  ordnance  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  Much  of  her  time  is  spent  at  this  out-look,  and  it  is 
her  prindpal  pleasure — always,  however,  with  sewiii^  or  knitting  in  her  hands^ 
for  she  is  no  idler.  When  the  door-bell  rings  she  can  see  the  ringer  from  her 
seat — a  gratLQcation  she  especially  eigoys..  From  this  point  her  searching  eye 
notes  with  unerrii^  exactitude  what  goes  in  and  out  of  her  neighbors^  doors, 
whether  it  be  butter,  beef,  eggs,  or  dry  goods.  The  exterior  looking-glass  is 
the  Eye  Terrible  of  Holland,  feared  of  man,  woman,  and  child.  People  have  a 
certain  air  of  self-consciousness  in  the  street,  possibly  becaose  they  know  that 
the  eyes  of  the  feminize  world  are  on  them. 

Everything  goes  in  at  the  front  door,  for  ten  to  one  the  rear  gives  on  a  ca- 
nal. When  the  butcher,  baker,  or  what  not  makes  his  appearance,  the  senti- 
nel of  the  window  leaves  her  post  to  hold  personal  parley  with  the  vender,  and 
holds  him  strictly  to  the  mark  in  price,  weight,  and  quality.  All  provisions 
are  submitted  to  her  feeling  and  smelling  inspection,  and  she  acquits  herself  of 
the  duty  with  a  conseieutiousness  that  would  surprise  the  American  woman. 
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When  the  Dutch  woman  finds  benelf  in  I2ie  sodety  of  a  stranger— a  rare 
oocnrrenoe — she  is  silent  and  embarrassed.  She  will  not  be  drawn  oat  and 
speak  of  what  she  knows,  and  the  oonversation,  snob  as  one  hears  in  the  society 
of  most  countries,  is  to  her  pore  Sanscrit.  She  is  not  the  mistress  of  the  boose, 
as  it  is  generally  understood,  bot  rather  an  opper  servant  or  bousekoeper.  In 
the  fiunily  groop  it  is  the  man  who  is  the  central  flgnre;  the  woman  is  kept  in 
the  backgroond.  The  retirement  in  which  she  lives  resembles  moch  that  tf 
the  woman  of  the  East.  Fcnr  her  there  is  but  one  man  in  the  world,  and  he  is 
her  bosband.  She  lives  in  such  constant  and  secluded  intimacy  with  him  that 
any  other  acquaintance  is  impossible. 

The  basement  of  the  building  is  generally  usod  as  the  counting-house  of  the 
husband,  for  the  Dutdmian  is  bom  a  merchant.  Overhead  is  the  family  dwell- 
ing, so  that  husband  and  wife  are  within  call  of  each  other.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement  for  the  head  of  the  fiunOy  is  its  convenience  for  tak- 
ing his  numerous  repasts.  Tlie  fiunily  eats  four  times  a  day.  At  eight  in  the 
morning,  bread  and  butter,  a  slice  of  almost  tasteless  cheese,  and  coffee  with 
milk,  or  tea— the  usage  of  the  latter  being  mcnre  general.  At  noon,  exactly  the 
same  nourishment.  Four  o^clock  brings  with  it  a  solid  dinner  of  meats,  fair 
Bordeaux  wine,  and  numerous  vegetables,  among  which  figures  conspicuously 
the  potato  sprinkled  with  ground  nutmeg.  Indeed,  most  vegetables  are  gar- 
nished in  the  same  way.  The  extraordinary  use  of  nutmeg  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  Dutch  Idtchen.  The  potatoes  are  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  if  properly  cooked  would  be  delicious.  In  the  evening  at  eight,  the  tea, 
bread  and  hotter,  and  dieese  come  into  play  again.  If  the  bosband  be  a  club- 
man and  ho  should  find  himself  out  at  the  unusual  hour  of  eleven  or  twelv<r 
o^clock,  he  will  be|found  again  nourishing  himself  at  that  hour  with  a  slice  of 
cold  beef,  or  something  nearly  as  solid,  at  his  club.  As  a  rule,  the  married 
man  is  not  given  to  clubs.  .  He  passes  his  evenings  in  the  bosom  of  his  fkmily, 
in  the  best  room  of  their  dwelling— the  drawing  or  sitting  room.  The  tea  is 
made  here  by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  An  open  portable  kind  of  fbmaoe, 
looking  something  like  a  coal-scuttle,  containing  live  coals,  on  which  reposes  a 
seething  'teakettle,  is  brought  in  by  a  maid-servant  and  placed  alongside  the 
mistress.  A  large  tray  is  also  brought  in  and  placed  before  her,  which  bears 
the  teapot  and  cups  and  saucers.  Thus,  cosfly  surrounded  by  the  members  of 
her  fitmily,  the  mistress  makes  and  passes  tea  of  such  strength  as  would  keep 
any  other  tlian  Dutch  people  awake  all  night.  It  is  doubtftil  if  tea  is  consumed 
even  in  Russia  in  as  great  quantities  as  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  served  to  the 
clerks  in  all  the  counting-houses,  in  caf^s,  and  at  all  places  of  amusement,  at  a 
moderate  price,  usually  four  cents  (American)  a  cup. 

The  ambition  of  every  Dutchman,  if  lie  has  a  garden,  is  to  have  a  tea-house 
in  which  to  take  bis  tea  in  tho  summer.  It  is  lattice-worked  and  vine-clad,  and 
answers  to  the  description  of  our  summer-house.  Here  he  sips  his  tea  and 
smokes  his  cigar  in  coi\jugal  felicity,  regardless  of  the  world^s  revolutions,  changes 
of  governments  and  dynasties.  The  wealthier  buy  country  seats  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  when  they  straightway  cot  a  canal  around  the  house  and  construct 
a  drawbridge.  Printed  in  plain  letters  on  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  or  oyer  dio 
door  of  the  villa,  is  the  name  of  the  place.  There  is  not  much  variety  of  nom- 
enclature, for  the  Dutchman  has  but  little  imagination ;  the  most  common  is 
**  Sommerlnst."  There  is  a  tendency  toward  Biblicfd  names,  such  as  *'  Jerosa- 
lem,"  ••  Jericho,"  etc.  The  little  drawbridge  tlurown  across  two  or  throe  yards 
of  water  to  admit,  and  carefblly  drawn  op  after  departure,  is  soggestive  of 
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feudal  tuae«-  Thss  is  H^  ix&are  si^gul^r,  oa  the  J>utch  are  ^fi  moet  law-abid- 
ing of  any  people.  The  qountrj-bioase  is  coDstruQte^  as  if  it  were  under  an 
Italian  sky,  with  veranda  and  many  large  doors  and  windows. 

The  rich  have  places  in.  the  country,  the  well-to-do  have  a  Uttle  patch  of 
garden  in  the  town,  and  ti)e  poor  cojitent  themselyes  with  a  poA  pf  flowers  in 
the  window. 

A  pronainent  trait  in  tiiie  character  of  the  woman  is  her  lore  of  scrubbing 
and  cleaning.  A  house  already  dmnp  from  a  moist  climate  is  made  n^ore  80 
from  the  quantities  of  water  with  wliich  it  is  continually  dr/^nched.  To  slop  is 
h^  mission,  and  she  fulfils  it  with  a  fervor  frightful  to  a  person  subject  to 
rJKBunwtaftm.  To  sl<^i»ng  wittiin  there  is  no  limit»  but  without  there  is  restrio- 
tion.  The  beating  of  carpets  and  mats  in  Uie  streets,  and  the  dashing  of  water 
against  the  windows  and  outside  of  houses,  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  the  city 
fftthers  were  compelled  to  make  a  law  forbidding  it  after  ten  in  the  morning, 
which  law  is  at  present  in  force.  Up  to  this  hour,  the  buxom  maid-servaniB 
with  bared  arms  hold  possession  of  the  streets,  when  they  are  impassable  to 
tho^e  who  wish  to  avoid  dust  and  water.  Cleanliness  is  traditional.  Tliere  is 
a  village  not  far  froi«  Amsterdam  where  horses  and  vehicles  are  forbidden  to 
enter,  lest  they  dirty  the  streets.  In  most  places  poverty  and  dirt  are  found 
together.  In  Holland  the  houses  of  the  poor  are  almost  always  clean  and  tidy ; 
the  bare  floor  and  table  af  e  as  white  as  soap  and  water  can  make  them ;  all 
pots  and  pans  of  tin  shine  like  polished  steel ;  and  window-cleaning  is  canned 
to  perfection.  They  are  not,  however,  even  the  rich,  as  clean  in  their  persons 
as  they  are  in  their  houses.  3ath-rooms  are  seldom  found  in  their  dwellings. 
There  is  not  the  same  hygienic  necessity  for  the  bath  co  accoont  of  the  humidity 
of  the  climate.  Puhlio  bathing  establishnients  are  not  known,  except  in  the 
three  principal  townsi,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam. 

Rotterdam  is  noted  for  the  good  looks  of  its  maid-servants.  The  type  ^ 
aoft-eyed,  ruddy-eheeked,  dark-haired,  and  of  course  atont,  with  plump  mottled 
arms  and  large  hands  and  feet  I  have  seen  a  porter  wooing  a  maid  throw 
his  great  ha^d  like  a  grappling-iron  upon  her  shoulder  with  sufficient  force 
to  have  overturned  a  delicate  creature,  and  she  received  the  demonstration  with 
a  gratifled  giggle  in  which  he  joined  with  a  laugh  like  a  donkey^s  braying.  A 
delicate  caress  would  doubtless  have  been  lost  upon  her,  but  the  amatory  grip 
touched  her.  With  taste  it  is  the  same  as  with  fedUng.  Freijich  wine  mer- 
ohai^  say  there  is  but  little  delicaey  of  appreciation  in  the  Dutch  palate;  that 
Bordeaux  wines,  to  be  marketable  among  them,  must  be  aoujp^  with  alcohol 
and  strong  Spanish  wines.  This  is  alleged  of  the  ordinary  population  only, 
for  the  cultivated  Putchman  who  has  travelled  is  epicurean  in  his  tastes;  but 
when  delicate  wine 'flows  into  the  throat  of  the  bourgeoisie,  it  finds  its  way  into 
a  receptacle  of  cumbrous  vitality.  The  wii?ke  coupit  from  rudeness  and  raspi- 
aess,  produces  a  gentle  irritation  of  the  stpi^ach,  and  the  alcoholic  spirit  goes 
to  the  head,  the  whole  aronauig  the  lethargic  nature  into  something  like  liveli- 
ness. Dinners  begin  with  diffidence  and  mauvaUe  horUe,  and  end  with  coarse 
iumliarity.  At  the  dinners  which  precede  fill  weddings,  chorus  songs  contain- 
ing indelicate  allusions  to  the  bride  and  groom  are  sung,  little  slips  containing 
the  ^en^  being  parsed  around  to  the  gueats  for  this  purpose.  On  these  occa- 
sions excesses  obtain  toward  the  end  of  the  entertainment^  such  as  amatory 
demonstrationf  and  allusions  and  something  like  intoxication*  which  is  not  alto- 
gether confined  to  the  men. 

At  social'gatherings  the  young  women  call  the  young  men  by  their  abbre* 
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▼iated  CSnristfftii  iiameg,  such  as  Jan  Mid  Pete,  and  Hie  latter  reciprocate  tlia 
fiuniUiir  ciirtsilmeiit.  If  a  young  person  were  to  adopt  the  iuag«  prevalent  in 
most  polite  coontriest  it  would  be  regarded  as  alfectation. 

In  oontraoting  marriages,  tbe  yoong  people  are  sim^e,  honest,  and  primW 
tive.  The  courtship,  engagement,  and  marriage  with  one  woman,  is  the  ftiU 
heart-story  of  almost  every  Dntdmian.  He  oomrts  the  olject  of  Us  alfeotkMiii 
sentimentally,  and  is  soon  engaged.  The  engagement  often  lasts  years,  daring; 
wfalch  he  addresses  his  betrothed  with  a  tender  asridnity  which  is  never  r»* 
taxed.  He  glorieb  in  it,  and  ^ralks  about  with  her  always  on  his  arm,  makea 
visits  with  her  to  friends  and  kindred,  and  when  they  are  invited  to  any  enter* 
tainment,  they  are  by  common  consent  always  placed  together,  where  they  ooo 
together  lilce  doves  regardless  of  the  public  gase. 

Hie  engagement  is  a  solemn  obligation,  and  puUic  ofrfnion  anathematises 
him  who  brealm  it  The  Lotliarios  and  Almavivas  would  have  no  occupation 
here,  for  husbands  and  wives  righteously  cleave  together.  There  is  a  simple 
purity  in  the  relation  between  man  and  woman  wiiich  is  touching;  they  love» 
and  marry,  and  are  happy.  If  Jan^s  pecuniary  position  wUl  not  enable  thenk 
to  marry,  they  can  wait  for  years  with  the  patience  and  fidelity  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel,  until  the  happy  period  arrives.  The  parents,  however,  if  it  be  in 
their  power,  generaUy  come  to  the  rescue  and  open  up  the  way  to  coiyugal' 
Joy,  in  a  much  more  kindly  and  parental  manner  than  is  usually  practised  in 
America. 

Flhiation  is  incomprehensible,  and  the  gay  dangler  with  pretty  nothings  on 
his  tongue  is  regarded  with  general  disfkvor.  There  is  no  strategy,  intrigue, 
or  detour  in  the  aflkirs  of  the  heart,  but  directness  uid  publicity.  The  indeli- 
cacy of  the  proceeding  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  its  candor  and  good 
fiuth.  Swains  from  all  time  have  been  romantic  and  given  to  verse-making  in 
honor  of  their  mistresses.  Not  so  the  Dutohman.  He  is  incapable  of  anything 
in  the  way  of  moonlight  and  guitar,  or  the  perpetration  of  Byronio  rtiyme. 
Kor  is  he  eloquent  in  presence  of  his.  beloved ;  flat,  meagre,  and  provincial  is 
his  conversation,  and  wearisome  to  a  degree  for  a  third  pair  of  ears,  but  emi- 
nently satisfiictory  to  those  immediately  concerned.  Half  of  the  time  of  thehr 
long  iHe-^i4ite8  is  passed  in  silence,  squeezing  eadi  other^s  hands,  and  looking 
sentimentally  foolidi  but  happy. 

The  Dutdi  bourgeoisie  are  not  a  hospitable  people.  They  rarely  if  ever  in- 
vito a  stranger  or  fordgner  to  their  bed  or  board.  On  Sundays  they  fluently 
have  their  immediate  connections  at  dinner,  when  they  in  their  turn  invite,  to 
balance  the  account,  which  is  kept  with  a  bookkeeper's  punctuality  and  cor^ 
rectaess.  Lest  one  side  should  be  left  in  debt  in  this  respect,  the  custom  every- 
where prevails  among  the  better  dasees  of  bestowing  a  florin  on  the  servant 
when  passing  out  of  the  house,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  paying  tbr  ih»  din- 
ner. When  a  servant  is  engaged  these  florins  form  part  of  the  wages,  for  the 
master  knows  how  many  dinners  he  wUl  give  during  Uie  year  and  how  many 
people  at  each,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  makes  a  statement  to  this  effect  to 
the  servant  wishing  to  enter  into  his  employment,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  the 
negotiation.  The  Dutch  amphitryon,  for  a  year  in  advance,  almost  knows  the 
particular  persons  he  wUl  have  in  his  house,  and  the  kind  of  meat  which  will 
be  set  before  them,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  same.  The  dinners  are  gen- 
erally good  and  with  many  courses.  The  Dutoh  are  heavy  feeders,  particular- 
ly of  meats  and  vegetables,  but  eat  little  or  no  bread.  They  are  silent  o# 
speak  but  little  untU  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  repast,  when  the  copious  li- 
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toftlaoiu  tbey  have  draok  loosen  likeir  tangam  to  ttie  ntterlngofhesTy  Jokes  mad 
brottd  htonor.  The  Datohmsn  has  slow,  beavj  aaimal  propensidos,  but  no  im- 
pulses whedier  fbr  good  or  erfl.  In  msny  other  respeots,  as  in  the  matter  of 
impolse,  he  is  the  antitype  of  the  American.  There  is  the  same  diiferenoe  be- 
tween them  that  there  is  between  a  light,  dancing  New  YorlE  clipper,  which  is 
sensible  to  ererj  pnff  of  wind,  and  a  heayy,  soggy  Dnteh  Ingger,  which  feels 
nothing  bnt  a  stiff  Inreeee. 

The  chief  ends  of  life  for  the  Dutchman  are  the  aoenmnlatioii  of  money  and 
domestic  peace.  The  Jew  and  Armenian  concentrate  their  fkculties  on  money- 
getting  as  much  as  he,  bat  it  is  doubtfol  if  either  holds  on  to  it  with  his  tenacity. 
fialzao^s  type  of  the  shrewd,  araricioos  money-lender  is  Gobseck— half  Dutch 
and  half  Jew.  Publio-spirited  men,  as  they  are  eaUed  in  America,  are  un- 
known in  the  Netherlands.  As  a  role,  men  do  not  embark  in  disinterested 
enterprises,  make  donations,  or  leave  charitable  legacies.  The  Peabodys  and 
Couttses  rarely  exist  on  Dutch  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  crime  in  the  Netherlands  than  elsewhere. 
The  Dutchman  is  honest  and  truthful.  He  does  not  lie  himself  nor  does  he  tol- 
erate lying  in  ot&ers.  There  are  no  shams  about  him.  He  does  not  know  how 
to  dissemble,  and  would  not  if  he  oonld.  The  nearest  thing  to  it  is  the  shrewd- 
ness which  veins  the  strata  of  bhmt  honesty.  like  truthful  people  generally, 
he  is  slow  in  giving  his  word,  but  miee  given  he  is  pledged.  Like  all  money- 
getters,  he  is  prudent,  and  possessed  of  the  qualities  which  are  always  grouped 
around  it. 

History  tells  us  that  by  long  and  contanued  hammering  and  blowing,  where 
their  interest  or  religion  was  at  stake,  they  have  been  brought  up  to  a  white 
heat,  as  in  the  tulip  excitement  and  the  Spanish  invasion.  Since  then  they 
liave  grown  old  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  They  have  lost  most  of  their 
ancient  virtue.  The  traits  of  heroism  which  belonged  to  them  of  old  are  eaten 
out  by  the  love  of  gain.  The  days  when  Van  Tromp  swept  the  seas  with  a 
broom  at  his  masthead  will  never  retmm,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
eappoBe  that  the  Dutch  woqM  now  fight  on  land  and  sea  for  religion  or  nation- 
ality, as  they  did  in  former  thnes. 

There  is  no  boldness  in  their  aetion.  They  da  not  take  the  initiative  in 
trade  or  politics.  They  wait  fbr  others  to  open  up  the  wny,  and  then  they  fol- 
low. When  the  nation  assumes  a  position  in  politics,  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  depre- 
cation. More  advanced  peoples  plant  themselves  squarel/in  their  declarations ; 
the  Dutch  creep  to  theirs  apparently  with  fear  and  trembling.  We  are  con- 
strained to  accept  the  melancholy  &ot  that  the  heroic  Dutchman  so  graphically 
described  by  the  gifted  Motley  is  dead. 

The  Dutchman  is  gregarious,  of  the  race  sheep.  Peaceable  as  a  merino, 
he  rarely  if  ever  comes  to  Idows.  Gregarious  in  hia  opinions  and  feelings,  he 
travels  in  his  ideas  on  a  dead  level,  for  monotony  and  absence  of  originality  are 
bis.  The  land  is  barren  of  invention,  progress,  and  ideas;  it  has  given  birth 
in  these  latter  days  to  no  new  thing,  nor  done  anything  for  the  advancement  of 
science  or  the  amelioration  of  tlie  human  race. 

There  is  little  or  no  ctiriosity  to  see  or  honor  the  world^s  celebrities.  It  only 
exists  for  things  local,  such  for  instance  as  are  of  a  domesHo  character.  If  Glad- 
stone, Thiers,  or  President  Orantweretoarrivein  Rotterdam,  there  would  scarce- 
ly be  any  manifestation  of  interest,  When  their  King  eon^Ss,  it  is  an  ovation— a 
gala  day;  soldiers  parade  with  music,  cannons  are  fired,  and  genuflexions  are 
made  in  his  honor;  and  for  aU  this  their  sovereign  snnbe  tliem,  for  he  is  of 
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tiM>Mirlio  b«H0Telli«fepeoplflf  wet»«vMted  Ibrlfaflkro^  80  laeeklythey 
eaft  their  hamble-pi«--«  dainty  dUkk  %b  Mi  before  tiie  King.  Whatever  n^ajr  he 
Ide  roj«l  shorteomings,  the  Dntdi  eannoi  see  them,  fer  the  sentiment  of  loyahyi 
wiiich  a  Ualted  fiteites  repiMiean  can  nerer  understand,  blinds  tlienu 

National  oharaoteristies  only  are  here  spoken  oL  There  are  a  lew  oosmo- 
politan  Dntohmen  who  are  travelled  and  ooUiTated,  who  entertain  eaoh  other 
and  foreigners  hospitably,  and  whom  it  is  a  privilege  and  pleaanre  to  beoome 
ao^piainted  witk;  hot  they  are  not  typieal  DabDhmen. 

Albert  Ehodss. 


HALF  AN  HOUR 


IllET  her  last  year,  in  the  stndio 
Of  Weymer,  in  tiie  Roe  de  Oharente ; 
She  oame  in  widi  eheeks  all  aglow 

IVom  tiie  wBd  antomn  wiiidi»  and  bent 
To  my  greetings  with  a  flow 

Of  light  murmured  words,  silver  sweet» 

DeUoate  flattering  phrases, 
Whioh  my  own  words  sprang  forth  to  meet, 

As  if  I  believed  in  her  praises. 
Dropped  with  a  smile  at  my  feet. 

Goortesy,  high-handed,  and  bred 
In  the  translnoent  Uood  of  ber  veins: 

Such  a  lady!  who  can  flatter,  instead 
Of  your  flattering  her  fbr  your  pains. 

Without  a  change  of  lier  cool  white  and  red. 

Saying,  " Tve  heard  of  you  much"— 
Smiling—'* and  glad  lixos  to  meet; " 

While  her  hand^s  tender  touch 
Bmshed  my  own,  to  complete 

The  ohasto  ohaxm :  oall  it  such. 

For  I  knew  that  it  meant  nothing  more 
Than  the  gracious  refinement  of  art; 

The  exquisite  odorous  core 
Of  a  flower,  not  its  heart. 

What  wanted  I  moref 

Tlie  flower  Uself  for  my  share? 

Well,  I  hove  it  liere  in  my  palm-<- 
A  Toee  that  Ml  fimn  her  hair 

Into  my  hand,  like  a  charm, 
Just  as  we  parted  Hiere. 
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And  half  smiling  I  took  it  away — 

Half  amiUng,  but  was  I  in  jest? 
Well,  what  next?  shall  I  say 

I  have  worn  it  here  on  my  breast 
Since  that  red  autumn  day? 

Only  tlie  swift  short  half 

Of  a  long-drawn  hour, 
Aa  aroh  phrase  or  two,  and  a  lao^: 

What  if  the  power- 
Did  sbe  give  me  win*  to  quaff  P 

Fott  ever  Tm  seeing  a  fiioe. 

Like  a  £eM)e  in  a  delicate  dveam. 
Laikspor  eyes  and  rose  t|)e  tltfo^  the  laoe 

Of  a  veil  glide  and  gleam, 
TOl  I  half  lose  the  trace. 

Then  a  torn  of  the  head  shows  such  hair! 

Black  hair  like  wet  silk. 
Breaking  loose  from  a  silken  snare. 

And  a  hand  white  as  milk. 
Thrusting  it  back  without  care. 

More  than  a  year,  you  know. 

And  much  has  happened  since  then — 
The  world^s  ebb  tide  and  flow, 

And  a  man^s  life  with  men ; 
But  rd  let  it  all  go 

For  the  swift  short  half 

Of  a  loBg*drawn  iioor. 
An  aroh  idirase  or  two,  aad  a  laugh, 

And  the  possiUe  power 
To  sit  there  and  quaff 

That  fine  hbj  wine. 

Which  has  kept  its  sweet  spell. 
Kept  its  sparkle  and  shine, 

Down  a  yearns  surge  and  swell. 
From  that  half  hour  of  mine. 

Of  mine!  yes,  of  mine,  sweet t 

YouVe  met  millions  of  men 
And  dropped  a  smOe  at  their  feet, 

But  that  half  hour  was  mine  then. 
And  in  it  I  olaha  you,  aweet* 

And  in  it  I  have  you  and  hold  you, 

Larkspur  eyes  an4  blush  roses! 
And  in  it  I  dasp  you  and  fold  you. 

Where  Hiis  rose  reposes. 

There,  my  pasdon  IVe  tdd  you! 

ITOBA  Pebbt. 
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OUGHT  WK  TO  VISIT  HER? 


CHAPTER  XX. 


nUENDS. 


EEADEB,  do  yoa  know  what  il  ib  af- 
ter some  open  or  ball  to  be  haunted^ 
against  will  of  yoois,  l^  the  importaDate 
burden  of  a  single  tone? 

Rawdon  Grosbie  is  so  haunted  now. 

He  gets  ap  in  the  morning,  bwakfiiate, 
prosecutes  his  courtship,  dines,  sleeps, 
dreams,  all  to  the  tune  of  '*  Jane."  Her 
fiMse,  her  laugh,  her  trick  of  voice  and  man- 
ner are  neyer  absent  from  him.  A  dozen 
times  a  day  he  gi?es  stealthy  looks  at  the 
stolen  silver  locket.  (Poor  Emmy  remarks 
that  Rawdon  has  always  the  scent  of  those 
new  yesuvians  about  him  now.)  He  treas- 
ures jealously  a  morsel  of  flowers,  ''a 
withered  weed  "  that  she  has  worn  in  her 
waist-belt,  or  that  Bloesy's  little  hand  has 
picked  for  him.  The  prose  of  his  life,  in 
short,  80  intensely  prosaic  hitherto,  has  be- 
come a  poem.  '  *  The  light  that  Jierer  was 
on  sea  or  land  "  shines  for  a  brief  space 
across  the  dead  level  of  his  path  and  makes 
it  lovely. 

How  will  it  end  ?  How  do  all  such  hal- 
lucinations end  when  the  tune  has  worn 
itself  silent,  the  light  died  out,  the  poem 
lapsed  back  into  dullest,  tritest  prose? 
What  &te  can  there  be  in  store  for  Raw- 
don Grosbie  but  this,  that  Jane  when  she 
finds  out  his  folly  will  laugh  at  him,  and 
that  Emma,  excellent  little  foargiving  Em- 
ma, will  become  his  wife?  Well,  and  in 
the  mean  time  he  would  change  places 
with  no  crowned  head  in  Europe!  The 
ratified  blessings,  the  heavy  responsibili- 
ties of  life  will  rest,  securely  enough  no 
doubt,  on  his  shoulders  some  day.  But 
the  some  day  has  not  conie.  And,  mean- 
time, he  holds  the  present,  the  golden, 
stolen  midsummer  hours,  between  his 
hands ;  and  Jane  receives  him  always  with 
a  smile  of  welcome ;  and  he  is  to  go  with 
her  to  the  theatre  three  evenings,  at  least, 
next  week!  The  prospect  of  escorting  his 
mother  and  Emma  to  ezhibitioos— of 
&mily  luncheons  with  the  Herveys— even 
the  prospective  patronage  of  his  cousin 
Adonis,  the  man  Rawdon  Grosbie  dislikes 
most  on  the  fiuse  of  the  earth,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  damp  him. 


Sunday  drags  its  accustomed  slow  length 
along  at  The  Hawthorns,  and  Rawdon  be- 
haves hfanself  beautifully ;  goes  to  church 
twice  at  Emstt's  side,  eats  his  cold  two 
o'ck>ck  dinnflr  at  Emma's  side,  listens  to 
plans  for  the  ensuing  week's  pleasure  with 
those  dear  Herveys,  all  with  exemplary 
patience.  At  kst  comes  evening ;  Emma 
must  assist  the  maid  in  laying  things 
nady— no  sin  in  merely  laying  things 
ready  for  to-morrow's  packing— and  Raw- 
doD.  is  free.  He  is  free,  goes  out  of  doors, 
lights  his  pipe,  fidls  into  a  reverie,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  finds  himself  look- 
ing over  the  fence  which  divides  his  fib- 
ther's  last  field  from  the  kitchen  garden 
of  Theobald. 

He  bade  Jane  good-l^  last  night,  fore- 
seeing that  Sunday  would  be  a  day  dT  seri- 
ous duty  at  home.  And  still  his  feet  have 
led  him,  *'  who  kaowa  how?  "  along  the 
accustomed  path.  Now  what  excuse  must 
he  make  for  his  coming?  Will  Jane  laugh 
at  him?  Will  she  be  bored  by  him?  Not 
expecting  his  advent,  is  she  verifying  the 
Lidlington  gossip-dealers  by  having  her 
house  full  of  officers  at  this  moment? 

He  hesitates— half  turns  away— gives 
one  lingering  look  at  the  gray  old  vralls 
of  Theobalds;  then  sees  Jane  emerging 
from  amidst  the  apple  trees  quite  dose  at 
hand,  her  little  daughter  beside  her. 

<<DoKdy,Doi4y!"  sing9  out  Miss  The- 
obald, the  nearest  approach  her  tongue 
can  nuJce  to  Rawdon's  name,  and  runs  for- 
ward with  hands  of  welcome  outstretched. 
Jane  follows  and  unbolts  the  garden  gate 
for  him.  He  has  no  choice  left  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  does  he  want  to  have  a  choice  but  to 
stay  now? 

'*  I  vras  not  quite  sure  about  your  num- 
ber in  Maddox  street,  Mrs.  Theobald  "— 
something  in  Jane's  &ce  seems  to  ask  him 
the  reason  of  his  coming^—**  and,  as  I  vras 
smoking  my  pipe  in  the  plantations,  I 
tiiought " 

"Pray,  don't  apologise,"  interrupts 
Jane,  a  little  oooUy.  **  As  for  our  num- 
ber in  Maddoz  street,  you  vrill  find  it  in 
your  pocket-book.  I  wrote  it  dovm  for 
you  myself,  last  night." 

"  Of  course  you  did ; "  and  Rawdon 
tries  hard  not  to  look  as  foolish  as  he  feels 
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*  BMiUy  I  MQfli  bag  joor  ptidott  ftr  Iroob* 
iin^  yoa  80  Mach.    I " 

"  Let  me  shut  Uie  gate,  please ;  oome  in 
<c  out,  or  we  aiiaU  be  baving  the  pigs  in 
agun.  Did  I  tell  yon  that  we  Icmnd  your 
liUber'B  pigi  quietly  grubbing  up  our  let> 
tooes  yesterday  morning?  Tht  Uessing 
«f  haTing  near  neighbon." 

'*  We  shan't  be  near  neighbors  after  to- 
day .'^  Bawdon  remarks.  '*  Or  at  least  I 
shan't.  Imean  it  for  a  kind  of  P.  P.  0. 
Tisit  to  Theobalds." 

*' How  sad!  You  did  mean  it  for  a  visit 
then,  after  all?  If  your  ftelings  will  per- 
mit  yon  to  eat,  Mr.  Crosbie,  will  you  have 
some  of  Cousin  James's  zaq;>berrieB? 
Bloeqr  uid  I  hare  just  fi)und  out  that  they 
are  getting  ripe." 

Jane  turns  as  she  speaks  into  a  narrow 
side-path,  Blosqr  fi>llowing  with  her  tiny 
hand  in  Bawdon's.  The  kitohen  garden 
of  Theobalds  is  an  exceedingly  old-&sh- 
ioned  one,  and  something  of  the  quaint 
home  flavor  that  onoe  belonged  to  the 
woid  «  garden  "  clingB  to  it  still.  There 
are  tall  ill-bearing  apple  trees,  amidst 
whose  branches  Fiancis  Theobald  perched 
when  he  was  an  urchin ;  cucumber  frames 
of  a  style  of  architecture  of  thirty  years 
ago ;  beehiyes  ^  narrow  cinder  paths  lead- 
ing from  the  main  walks  among  the  nsj^ 
berry  and  gooseberry  boshcB;  and  evea 
some  unpretending  flowers,  such  as  mari- 
golds, columbines,  and  baohelor's  buttons, 
nnged  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  rege- 
tablebedi. 

"  P^le  may  talk  as  they  like  about 
fine  lawns  and  parterres,"  ories  Jane,  her 
mouth  full  of  raspberries.  ''A  good 
kitchen  garden  is  much  more  to  my  taste. 
To  see  all  the  lettuces  and  cabbages,  yes, 
and  the  smell  of  the  raspberries,  eren,  re- 
minds one  of  CoTent  Qarden." 

''And  is  that  an  advantagef"  asks 
Bawdon,  toerer  on  the  poin^  (yet  nerer 
reaching  the  point)  of  being  disenchanted 
fay  Jane's  want  of  redfaiement. 

"  Oertahdy  it  is,  to  a  cockney  like  me. 
My  jolliest  hours  weare  all  spent  within 
half  a  mfle  of  the  Gorent  Qarden  cabbage 
baskets.  Blooy,  you  have  eaten  fnoogh ; 
yes,  but  you  haTe.  I  don't  want  you  ill 
to-monow.  Bawdop,  be  good  enough  to 
take  BlosB^  in  your  arms  and  carry  her 
bodily  away  from  the  raspberries*  We 
mmy  as  well  go  and  haye  another  look  at 
oar  magnifloent  garden  that  was  to  have 
been,"  she  adOs.    "  likelier  than  not  it 


^riU  never  be  a  ggrdn,  or  a  croquet  ground 
either,  in  my  day.  I  begin,  but  I've  no 
heart  to  finish  things." 

Evidently  there  is  something  amiss  vrith 
Jane's  q>irit  to-^iight.  Bawdon,  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  hour  at  which 
Mr.  Theobald  came  home  this  morning, 
nor  of  the  oonfioBsion  mrung  from  him  re- 
q>ecting  an  impromptu  a4Joumment  from 
the  barracks  to  Lady  Boss's— Bawdon, 
knowing  nothing,  I  say,  of  Jane's  domes- 
tic troubles,  and  self-occupied  as  befits  the 
frtuify  of  Wa  age,  connects  the  change  in 
some  mysterious  manner  with  himselfl 
And  his  foolish  heart  beats  quicker ;  and 
he  forgets  Emmy  and  all  he  owes  to  Emmy 
more  and  more;  and  every  word  he  utters 
brings  him  nearer  to  the  betrayal  of  his 
ovm  ridiculous  secret. 

When  they  reach  the  garden  "  that  vras 
to  have  been ,"  they  sit  down  beneath  the 
turf  bank  where  the  happiest  hours  of 
Bawdon  Crosbie's  life  have  already  flown, 
and  bit  by  bit  their  talk  comes  round  to  a 
plti^  i^^  generally  unpq;>ular  vrith  boys 
and  girls  of  their  age,  but  of  which, 
thanks  to  Bawdon's  shyness,  or  to  Janets 
matter-of-&ct  good  sense,  this  boy  and 
girl  have  never  spoken  yet. 

Tho  hour,  the  solitude,  a  certain  wistftil 
half-sad  expression  on  his  companion's 
fiikrfiuse  lend  Bawdon  inq;>iration«  Words 
flow  vrarmly,  readily  from  his  lips;  as 
words  will  now  and  then  flow  fi^  the 
lips  of  the  least  eloquent  men,  when  they 
chance  to  talk  about  something  which 
they  themselves  feel  strongly,  and  so  for 
the  time  believe  in. 

"  You  should  put  aU  that  in  a  book,** 
remarks  Mrs.  Theobald.  He  has  been 
making  her  some  effusive  fq>eech  about  the 
impossibility  of  love,  genuine  love,  losing 
its  fire  under  the  chilly  hand  of  time  or 
circumstance.  "Tou  express  yourself 
very  well,  and  I  daie  say  it  wouldn't  look 
silly— hi  print!" 

"  Although  in  real  life  you  would  call 
it  most  supremely  so?"  he  asks  her. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  the  sort  of  thing  at 
all^-as  fiir  as  men  are  concerned.  I  never 
knew,  I  never  heard  of  any  man  being  in 
love  fer  longer  than  six  vreeks  at  a  tune." 

' '  In  love !  But  what  do  you  understand 
by  being  in  love?  We  must  come  to  a 
definition  of  terms." 

He  approaches  a  few  inches  nearer ;  he 
vratohes  her  transparently  clear  fece  nar- 
rowly.    It  has  grovm  grave  almost  te 
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dtemneBB ;  lines  that  can  make  yoa  imag- 
ine  what  Jane  win  be  when  Ae  to  an  old 
woman  are  round  her  Kps. 

**  I  dont  know  what  yoa  mean  hy  defi- 
Mtions.  1  kn6w  I  don't  believe  in  men's 
lore  and  in  men'A  constancy,  except  in 
books.  Why  cihoold  I?  I'm  ahnost 
twenty  years  old.  I*Te  fired  every  day 
&ce  I  could  run  alone.  What  I  say  I  say 
out  of  my  own  Experience  of  the  world, 
not  out  of  mawkish,  bread-and-butter 
novels." 

"  One  may  have' reached  twenty,  and  in 
a  certain  sense  have  lived  every  day  of 
one's  life,  and  yet  still  have  some  things 
to  learn,"  remarks  Rawdon  Orosbie. 
'  ''  Of  a  man  that  may  be  true.  A  wo- 
ftian  of  twenty  knows  as  much  of  life  as 
she  will  ever  know,  unless  ^e  is  a  fool, 
and  I  don't  take  Ibols  into  account." 

Kow  all  ihls  conversation,  interesting 
no  doubt  ftom  different  causes  to  the  two 
persons  who  are  holding  it',  is  profoundly 
dull  to  Blofisy's  btelligence.  Bloesy, 
newly  torn  away -from  raspbenry  beds,  has 
for  the  first  three  minutes  no  feeling, 
thought,  emotion,  but  raspberries,  and  sits 
longing  fer  those  lost  d^hts,  a  fhiit- 
ftained  finger  between  her  fhiit-stained 
lips.  Then  a  small  white  moth  flutters 
llnrth  from  a  holly  edge  close  at  hand, 
tmd  Blofisy's  eyes  and  soul  fellow  it.  The 
inotii's  flight  is  upward.  At  the  aWful 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  Blos^  can 
Irace  it  no  fbrther  against  the  dome  of 
pnmrose  sky.  All  she  can  see  is  a  star 
that  has  newly  come  out  overhead,  and  at 
this  she  gases  steadfestly  fer  anotiber  sec- 
ond or  two.  But  stars  are  stupid  things, 
not  eatable  like  raspberries,  not  diasable 
like  moths.  Blossy's  thoughts  and  eyes 
mxm  feu  to  earth  again,  and  before  three 
more  minutes  have  fled  the  well-known 
sentiment  of  Dr.  Watts  respecting  SataA 
iBid  idle  hands  is  verified. 

I  have  said  that  Blossy  llieobald,  when 
bent  on  miscliief,  has  the  movements  of  a 
mouse,  the  fingers  of  a  pickpoc^.  like 
all  healthy  children  of  her  age,  she  is  a 
thorough  bandit  at  heart.  To  conquer, 
destroy,  possen,  are  the  primitive  Instincts 
of  Blofisy '«  nature.  And  with  that  peadi- 
bloesom  fiice,  thooe  heaven-blue  eyes  of 
lien,  she  coounits  her  sins  so  innocently ! 
VesUing dose  at  Rawdon's  side,  her  soft 
iittie  fingers  creep  over  his  waistcoat,  find 
ftbeir  vray  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  ab- 
ntnct  its  contents,  before  ei^er  he  or 


Jane  has  noticed  vrfaat  she  is  about.  %r 
laugh,  her  little  triUing  laugh  of  exuHa^ 
l3on,  first  arrests  Jane's  attention. 

''Blbss,  yoa  have  been  at  mischief.  Oh, 
I  see  you,  Miis,  with  your  fist  doubled  tip. 
You've  been  pickii^  Rawdon's  packet. 
Kow  open  your  fingers  dtrectly." 

Mechanically,  Rawdon  Orosbie^  hand 
goes  to  his  vraistooat  pocket.  The  little 
ricented  locket,  his  treasure,  his  amulet,  is 
gone. 

*'  Blosqr,  you  small  thief!  give  me  back 
my  proper^.  Fll  never  love  you  agam, 
Blossy,  if  you  don't.  Now  give  it  badk  at 
once." 

His  eagerness  tells  Blossy  that  she  has 
stolen  something  of  importance ;  and  her 
fingers  close  tighter  over  her  prise.  ^'  Me 
teep  him  feir  mine  self,"  she  remain, 
in  her  language,  noddii^  triumphantly 
at  Ravrdon  and  shovring  her  small 
teeth. 

*'  Give  it  to  Mamsey,  Bloss,"  says  Jane, 
whose  sjstem  of  education  is  not  based  on 
rigidly  exact  principles.  '*  Mamsey  shaU 
keep  it,"  holding  out  her  hand,  "  and 
BlosB  shall  have  twelve  raspberries." 

Bloss  hesitates  for  a  moment ;  then, 
peeping  through  her  fingers  and  IhMlIng 
nothing  particularly  seductive  in. the  mp» 
pearance  of  her  booty,  strikes  the  bargain. 
Rawdon  Crosbie's  secret,  her  own  Uttie 
ffllver  locket,  is  in  Jane's  hands. 

"Mrs.  Theobald,  give  it  me!  please 
give  it  me!"  cries  Rawdon,  his  tMb 
flaming  irith  blushes  like  a  guilty  school^ 
boy's.  *'tt  is  nothing— it  is  something  1 
value  particularly— it's  of  no  value  to  any 
tme  but  me !  " 

This  piques  Jane's  curiosity,  of  whidi 
riie  pomeaam  her  Aill  woman's  share. 
**Kotliing!  something!  of  no  value!  of 
great  value!  I  suppose  I  may  look  at  it  at 
least?" 

**  Ko,  please  don't ! "  In  his  eagemesa 
Rawdon  has  seised  her  hand  and  covered 
it  irith  his  own.  "  HI  never  forgive  yon 
^—I  mean  yoall  «ver  fergive  me,  if  yoa 
see  it.'* 

The  situation  become  critical.  .  Blossy 
has  flown  back  to  the  itapbtrry  beds,  lib- 
erally to  ealrry  out  her  part  of  the  eon- 
tract,  and  Ihey  are  alone ;  Ravrdon  hold- 
ing Mrs.  Theobald's  hand  and  pleading  to 
her  as  if  his  life  depended  on  the  prayesr. 
"  I'll  never  finrgive  yow,  sir,  if  you  don't 
let  go  my  hand."  He  obeys  her  imrtantly. 
'*  As  to  seeing,  what  can  there  be  to  a^Y 
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Now,  trust  to  my  bonor.    Ill  nerer  tell 
HiagMarskncl.    IpitMxifee^lMaiy.'* 
And  she  looks. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

^^  Oa  TBB  DOLL  GOT  A  BKAKT  7  " 

Ttenue  18  dead  sUenee  ftnr  »  mhrate;  » 
mmate— an  hour  H  seenM  to  Bswdon 
Crosbie,  uncertain  tbat  imtaiit  diflgmee 
and  dismissal  maynot  awtit  bim  on  tbis 
disooTety  of  bis  orime. 

*'  And  wbatpat  it  iilto  your  bead  to  tak» 
property  that  did  not  belong  to  yo4  ?  **  in- 
qubes  Jane,  oolcBy,  at  kst. 

<'I--I  don't  nndeistand  yoo,"  be  be- 
gins. 

"Ob,  eome;  no  pretence!  TUsIooIdbI 
is  mine,  and  yon  took  it,  yen  knoir  yon 
did,  the  morning  yon  left  yonr  eard  on  wm 
at  SpA,  I  miasod  it  from  my  box  dii«et- 
ly  we  got  back,  and  aecused  Bloaqr, 
the  nnrse  girl,  half  tlie  waiters  in  the  h»- 
tel  of  the  theft.  Be  Lauao  akid  I  banted 
ibr  it  everywhere." 

At  the  name  of  De  LanSaC)  Rawdon  b*^ 
gins  to  recover  bis  presenee  c^  mbid.  ''  1 
have  no  widi  to  pretend  anything,  Mrs. 
Theobald,  bat  I  wonld  saggest  itai  there 
may— it  is  just  possible  thai  there  may  be 
two  surer  lockets  in  the  wofid^  eaoh  iMfa- 
ioned  in  the  shape  of  a  heart." 

**Bnt  not  each  with  a  J.  T.  cat  on  the 
ibce,"  says  Jane,  holding  np  the  loeket 
and  examining  it  doeely.  ^*  I  ba^  had 
this  poor  little  old  heart  for  ages;  Isfaoold 
know  it  among  a  thousand*  Pe  Lansao 
had  the  initials  cat  fbr  me  in  Paris  yean 
ago." 

She  pots  it  wtth  ostentatiotii  eare  hito 
her  pocket,  and  again  there  Is  silenoe. 
'*Gome,  don't  let  as  qnanel.  Don't  be 
fboiish  enough  to  deny  that  yon  were  kn 
honest  than  you  might  hate  been,"  Jane 
remarks,  at  last. 

'*  Xo,  nrs.  Theobald,  I  deny  Botfahig. 
If  I  bad  known  the  peootiar,  the  tHidep 
interest  that  attacbes  te  that  *  poor  littie 
dd  heart,*  yoti  maybe  teiy sure  I  shoald 
bate  left  it  akme!" 

**  Ton  wooM  have  done  wisely,"  Jane 
answershim.  ** Honesty  is gensmlly tiie 
Itest  policy.  I  don't  know  at  tbb  same 
thne  what  I  hat^  said  to  yom  abent  temtaor 
or  pecaliar  interest.  The  looket  fe  mine, 
ilot  yoon :  oonseciuently  Ms  ri|^itfiil  piaNso 
is— not  your  pocket !    Simply  that." 


UawAmplMkinp  small  tafts  of  graas 
and  ibagi  them  fiwm  him  dkdalafally. 
**  I  agree  with  Dandieaiy,"  be  burst  ool 
after  amnate ;  <*tbc«e are  thin0i DO  fellow 
em  uatestand,  and  one  of  them  is^I 
hatea't  a  pn^dioe,  I  hope  I  haven't  • 
pi^udioe  beiongmg  to  ne,  Imt  bow  Eng^ 
lishwomen  can  k)ok--y0i,  can  MIt  at  for* 
eigners  with  the  twombfe  eyes  they  do, 
is  a  marvel  that  passes  my  eomprehen- 
Am." 

*'  It  might  eariiy  do  that,  I  should  si^, 
witboat  being  much  of  a  marvel,"  ob- 
serves Mrs*  Theobald  With  ooohmss. 

'*  But  womexy— there's  no  doubt  of  it-« 
judge  by  some  standard  of  theur  own; 
some  standsrd  we  know  nothing  about. 
That  g^ib  iuem^  that  passes  for  wit, 
that  aoeumte  knowledge  of  tueken  and 
itoanees,  those  graoes  learned  from  a  po»- 


^ Don't  talk  so  qxack^  pray,  you'll 
hurt  yourself.  And  before  yon  go  any 
farther,  would  yea  kindly  sity  who"  (alas 
te  Jane's eassB  !)^'«  who  aU  thmfine sar- 
casm is  directed  agahist?  " 

"  Against  all  foreigners  who  worm  their 
wiE^  into  Aig^iBbwomen's  hearts,"  si^ 
Ravrdon,  losmg  his  head  completely. 

"  Do  yon,  by  any  ehanoe,  mean  De  Lan- 
sae,Mr.  Oosbie?" 

"  Ton  know  best,  Mrs.  Theobald.  I 
i^ioke  of  foreigners  who  have  womed  their 
way  faito  £nglishwoBien's  hearts.  If 
Monsieup— if  the  person  you'  mention 
cones,  as  I  sap|xise  be  does,  andttr  that 
category,  certainly  I  mean  him." 

Sorth  flans  Jane's  hot  temper;  ap 
starts  the  angry  blood  upon  htf  eheek. 
**  And  what  possible  interest  can  yon  have 
in  theaul^jeet?"  she  cries.  ''What  right 
\mt9  yon  to  Bpmk  slighting  of  any  000, 
Bni^ish  or  foreigbi  who  happens  to  be 
deartome?" 

*'What  right?  "--her  flashing  &oe, 
berindignint  voles  goading  Inm  on  into 
more  absc^ato  loss  of  self-^MnmandU^ 
«' What  right?  An  easy  question  for  you 
to  ask  now!  It  would  be  more  to  the 
pobit  to  ask  me  what  thought,  what  ob» 
jeet,  what  intereat  I  have  left  that  is  nel 
wra^  np  in  you ! " 

««Mr.Orosbie!" 

<'  Oh,  it  k  jost  as  well  said,"  ories 
lawdon,  waxmg  desperate.  "  From  the 
fisst  hour  I  saw  yoo*  my  life  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  it  have  been  set  adrift. 
And  if  I  could  choose— if  I  oould  ohoose  " 
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"•-•lid  bis  anger  «ooIs,  hk  tane  aoAiu,  in 
apite  of  kimnl^*' I  woakl  hH  haveit  ^- 
inrent.  The  gain  has  been  graatar  than 
any  Iobb  yon  ean  iniiafc  upon  ne  now." 

Juia,  on  thia,  tuma  nmnd  and  IoqIdi 
at  him  fall.  /'Well,  whatorer  dee  I 
thought,  I  did  not  tl^nk  yon  would  be 
such  a  Ibol  as  this!"  she  Gvias,  with 
Uiint,  nnaftcted  aatoniabaMnt 

**  I  sappose  not,"  he  aaaweis.  '*  I  sap- 
pose  that's  always  the  proper  thing  for 
women  to  say.  Lead  a  man  on  nntii  he 
makes  the  besotted  i<ttot  of  himself  I  hnf» 
done,  and  then  be  soiprised  at  bia 
idiocy!" 

''  I  don't  onderetaad  what  yoa  mean  by 
the  proper  thing!  Toor  q[>inions  are 
framed,  yoa  see,  on  women  oif  yoar  own 
tltmciUSbjqfwkomlkmawnMkii^f  If 
you  mean  that  I,  Jane  Theobald,  woald 
lead  you  or  any  other  man  on  ki&owingiy 
kito  talking  rubbish,  you  make  a  ridien- 
loos  mistake.  Nothing  bores  md  more 
tiian  scenes !  If  yoo  had  known  a  Teiy 
little  more  of  the  world,  yoa  woald  never 
have  80  misunderstood  me." 

'*  And  you  ha^  thought  I  oooid  be  alone 
with  you  as  I  have  been— for  hours,  £m 
days,  akme  here  with  yon— and  not  giow 
to  care  ibr  yoo  more  thatn  I  oaght?  " 

''  Ought?  Oh,  dear  me,  don't  let  na 
^t  up  on  moral  stflts  in  addition  to  ere- 
lything  else! "  says  Jane,  with  a  laugh 
that  cuts  him  horribly.  <'It  isn't  the 
rfght  or  the  wrong  of  your  talking  so,  it^ 
the  ftbsuidity  of  it  that  tains  away  my 
breath!" 

Not  a  Tory  exalted  standpoint,  it  mnst 
beidlowed.  Andyet  if  Jane  had  planted 
herself  upon  the  highest  of  all  gromMl,  bad 
addressed  him  from  the  topmost  pinnaele 
of  a  Teiy  Mont  Blane  of  tirtae,  Bnwdon 
Ottxsbie  could  not  hare  been  made  to  fral 
the  wrongnesB  of  his  position  with  move 
galling  completeneBB. 

**  The  absurdity  of  a  man  of  my  age  loe- 
ing  bis  senses  under  the  constant  indueaoe 
of  a  &ce  like  yours ! "  he  remarin. 

<<Afrce-afrce!  Tes,  that's  all  men 
think  of! "  cries  Jrae.  <*  A  pink  and 
white  o(AnpleKion,  a  pair  of  Mne  doll's 
eyes,  a  stray  dimple  or  two,  are  excuse 
enough  for  anything.  Has  the  doll  got  a 
heart?  Ah,  not  worthlteleesof  thneto 
guess  at  that!  And  as  woaasn  gO'  -aa 
women  go,"  she  adds,  a  littlb  bitterly, 
*<  men  are  right,  I  dare  say,  in  theh'  w«y 
of  Judging  of  them." 
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Something  in  the  tone  of  her  Toice  soft- 
ene  Bnwdon's  anger  more  and  more. 
''And  you?"  he  asks  her— ''you,  Bfrs. 
Theobald?  Is  it  loss  of  time  to  speculate 
if  you  haye  a  heart,  I  wonder?  " 

She  turns  pale— ^  can  see  the  change 
of  hoe  e?en  in  that  indistinct  light— she 
ikishesroqrred.  Ailer  »  minnte : '^  From 
moat  men,"  sheeKclaimw  "  from  most  men 
I  shoaldjaateall  a  question  like  that  bal- 
derdash—the  kind  of  stuff  that  passes  cur- 
rent with  weak  leaMuade  between  the 
dances  at  a  ball !  With  yoa,  I'm  sure  I 
donH  know  why,  I  ean  talk  differently 
to  how  I  ever  talked  befinw.  I  like  you. 
There's  the  truth.  I  Uked  you  from  the 
fint  ix  yoor  plook  in  standing  up  for  me 
and  coming  to  see  me  in  spite  of  yoor 
sweetheart  and  yoor  mamma.  I  like  you 
becauae  you  are  good  to  Blosqr.  I  like 
you  for  everythii^ ! " 

Bnwdon  Grosbie  he^yes  a  miserable 
sigh.  He  knows,  too  well  he  knows,  what 
these  candid  admisBinnw  must  herald. 

''  And  so  I'll  say  to  you  what  I'm  sure 
I  neyer  thought  to  hare  said  to  any  one 
bridle  I  iiyed.  I  km)e  a  heart— and  it's 
ftill."  A»  she  says  this  each  word  seems 
to  be  wrong  from  her  lips  with  an  effi>rt. 
"  Fuller  than  it  can  hold— the  wone  for 
me  perimpa— already*" 

She  haa  made  him  the  confession  for  his 
good,  honestly,  frankly,  to  cure  him  of 
his  fbUy.  And  tiie  result  is  the  direst 
fiolore  that  eyer  honest  truth-tolling 
broogfat  about.  Till  now  B&wdon's  feel- 
ings haye  been  he  himself  could  not  haye 
tokl  you  what !— •  compound  of  admira- 
tieo  for  Jane's  beaufy,  of  boyish  yanity, 
of  generous  reyolt  against  the  treatment 
she  haa  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Emma 
and  his  mother*  In  his  new-bom,  pes- 
sionato  jealousy,  a  flood  no  longer  of  yague 
sentiment,  bat  ef  loye— the  word  must  be 
written— loye,  otroi^  in  yeiy  proportion 
to  its  hopelessness,  goes  forth  from  his 
heart  toward  this  woman  who  has  feltered 
oot  her  hq^leas  secret  to  him  alone  heroy 
midtr  thestarUght^in  the  fragrant  night. 
Ah,  hn  SMS  eyeiythiag  with  fetal  dear- 
now !  He  Imows  what  prenumition, 
than  leaaoBi  made  him  hato  De 
Lonaac  from  the  tot! 

''  So  I  hope  yoo  will  belieire  me  when  I 
repeat  thai  I  neyer  led  yon  or  any  one 
else  on  knowi^g^,"  saya  Jane,  a  kind  of 
ahynem,  vety  laoBoal  with  her,  in  her 
manner. 
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'*B^am%  you,  Mb.  ThMbiOd?  I  W- 
litre  yoa  only  loo  Matty/'  be  eaawenu 
'*  If  I  bed  eboMD  to  keep  oiy  ^yes  open»  I 
night  keTe  seeB  fieooi  the  irai  wl»i  wm 
in  stove  lor  aie." 

*<  Bot  it's  ell  ofer  DOW,  iUwikMi.  tea 
hMe  fiosgotten  to  be  wise  ton  e  moment,  ss 
we  en  dasoHMitimwi ;  bat  I  em  yoer  friend 
end  eommde  the  seme  as  e?er.  I  only 
bq>e,"  she  goes  oi>— *'  lonly  hojp^  that  i& 
the  fatme  yoa  will  be  made  as  faai^l^ 
Miss  Bianhmd  asl  wish  you  to  be." 

**l!hefateie  don't  telle  to  me  of  the 
fbtne ! "  Bnwdon  intenupts.  '*  How,  in 
Qod's  neme,  oen  I  be  be^  away " 

''Away  from  a  woman  who  does  not 
eue  tor  yoa,"  says  Jane,  with  kindly, 
orael  finnnesi, ''  end  with  one  who  does? 
Ah,  you  will  kern-  how  in  time,  my  dear 
bc^!" 

"  I  may  learn  many  things,"  sayB  Baw- 
don  slowly,  and  with  empheris.  '*  I  shall 
never  learn  to  fivget  yoa  and  all  the  houm 
I  have  spent  wi^  yoa." 

And  be  rises,  and  walks  away  along 
^  path  by  whieh  thqr  same,  Jane  fol- 
lowing him  ii\  silenee. 

^  I  sappcm  it  will  be  better  ibr  me  not 
to  eooM  and  see  yoa  any  more,"  heiemarks 
when  th^  have  leaohed  the  garden  gate. 

*'  I  sappoee  so,"  says  Jane,  not  with- 
oot  a  fiJter  in  her  Toioe. 

''Not  tbfe  week  that  yoa  will  be  in 
Londcm,  <tf  eoozse?  Well,  then,  I  may  as 
well  say  geod-lqr  to  you  now." 

''GooMy,Bawdon." 

He  takes  her  hand,  holds  it  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  grip  of  iron  in  bis  own;  then 
goes,  without  another  word. 

"Dnedy,  Dandy!"  eries  BkisBy  from 
the    nn|>besiy    hnahee    Blosqy, 
I  ei  seeing  her  pbymate  leave  with- 
oat  his  aoeustomed  kiss. 

Bnt  Bawdon  never  turns  his  head. 
Stnight  onward  toiward  home,  toward 
Bmma,  toward  duiy,  be  mardbes,  nor 
looks  bshind  him  more. 

He  must  neve»— in  this  moment's  ex- 
bitterness  Jbe  toUe  hiiMelf— be 
look  baek  moce.  The  light 
bee  gene  suddenly  ont,  the  tune  stopped; 
the  one  ehapter  worth  leading  in  bis  life's 
dnil  book  is  shut,  <de4>ed  with  a  clasp ; 
and  then  is  an  end  of  it !  He  must  never 
bek  back  mom. 

And  he  locte  back  belufe  he  bes  gone  a 
deeen  steps,  and  with  >akK«  ^es  watches 
the  figures  of  Jane  and  her  child,  until 


the  iistriillii^  shadows  hide  tbemawi^ 
ont  of  his  sight. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

ahono  "the  raonssiox." 
It  is  curious  how  many  old  friends  we 
are  sure  to  run  across  when  we  have  come 
lately  into  money;  carious  how  well  every- 
bo<j(y  remembers  our  fiice,  how  eager 
everybody  seems  to  be  to  renew  the  plea- 
sure of  our  acquaintance. 

Before  ^.  Theobald  has  been  twenty- 
four  hours  in  town  he  has  made  half  a 
dosen  engagements.  After  congratulat- 
ing a  man  upon  a  crusty  cousin's  demise, 
what  can  come  more  naturally  to  the  lips 
than  to  ask  him  to  dinner?  He  must 
aptae  a  day  to  mess  with  his  old  regiment 
at  Aldershot,  must  dine  at  the  dub  with 
an  Eton  chum  of  twenty  years  ago,  must 
join  a  jovial  "  literary  "  party  given  by 
his  old  friend  JadL  Thornton  at  Rich- 
mond. Quite  easily  and  without  an  ef- 
fort, Francis  Theobald,  actually  possessed 
of  six  hundred,  and  ready  to  spend  at  the 
rate  of  six  thousand  a  year,  finds  himself 
dravm  toward  the  world,  the  associates 
that  knew  and  ruined  him  in  his  palmy 
days.  And  equally  vrithout  an  effort  does 
his  wi&  gravitate  back  toward  hers— the 
world,  the  associates  of  that  painfully  un- 
genteel  period  when  Jane  wore  shabby 
boots  and  a  darned  merino  frock— the 
world  that  vras  so  all-sufficient  for  her  be- 
fore her  marriage  brought  her  within  the 
possible  reach  of  people  who  visit  and  are 
visited. 

Not  a  creature  but  who  is  in  or  con- 
nected with  the  profession  does  Jane  know 
in  London :  Unde  Dick, "  the  person  who 
plays  the  trombone  in  an  orchestra  " ;  Un- 
cle Didc's  wi&,  once  an  actress  whom  the 
town  ran  after,  vrardrobe-keeper  now  at 
one  of  the  minor  theatres;  Miss  Minnie 
Arundel  (nte  Mary  Johnson),  and  their 
friends.  And  oh,  how  happy,  how  thor- 
oughly, vulgarly  happy  Jane  is  among 
them  all.  She  goes  with  Miss  Arundel  to 
rehearsal,  she  sups  on  the  humble  fare, 
the  cold  roast  pork  and  pickles  of  old  days, 
at  Mr.  Richard  Johnson's,  and,  while  Un- 
do Dick  sips  his  gin-and-water,  listens  to 
his  wife's  stories  of  how  Juliet  Montmo- 
rend  irill  not  wear  such  a  dress  in  the 
forthcoming  piece,  and  how  Charlotte  de 
Yere  insists  upon  wearing  such  another, 
and  how  that  artful  Aurora  Stanley,  a  fii- 
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T<lrite  of  the  aoibar'0,  has  fofc  her  part 
written  up  expressly  to  adMit  of  a  ptak 
satin  train  since  last  rdieaisal.  And  then 
ib»  pleasure  of  eihiUiing  IBiomy  before 
all  these  people !  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Blossy  hugged,  of  hearing  herself  called 
"my  dear"  by  every  kindly,  albeit  out- 
at-elbow  soul  she  meets  within  theatrical 
prelsincts. 

We  can  none  of  us— let  the  Mrs.  Coven- 
try Browns  of  the  earth  look  to  the  &ct-^ 
be  much  more  exalted,  much  more  refined, 
than  our  earliest  associations.  Jane  feels 
a  glow  of  pride  in  keeping  so  completely 
on  a  level  still  with  hers.  Mrs.  Chroebie, 
the  Miss  Theobalds,  every  thing  and  per- 
son connected  with  Chalkshire  Philistin- 
ism, cease  as  utterly  to  trouble  her  oonr 
science  during  these  few  happy  days  au 
though  &die  had  never  known  the  blessingB 
of  Chalkshire  or  of  Philistinism  at  all. 
She  almost  forgets  her  new-bom  distrust 
of  Theobald  and  Lady  Rose.  She  entirely 
forgets  poor  young  Rawdon's  oonfessioa 
of  Sunday  evening  and  his  present  banish^ 
ment. 

Is  not  that  the  way  with  most  of  us, 
reader?  A  and  B  like  each  other,  quai^ 
rel,  part,  and  to-morrow  A  is  philander^ 
ing  unconcerned  among  other  scenes  and 
people,  and  B  debaiang  frenxied  between 
a  revolver  and  prussio  acid.  Admirable 
provision  of  nature  that  the  balance  of  sa& 
fering  should  be  so  nicely  acljtisted ! 

Rawdon  Crosbie  does  not  quite  hover 
*twixt  bowl  and  dagger  yet,  but  he  really 
does  hesitate  between  emigrating  to  a 
sheep  farm  in  South  America  and  insist* 
ing  that  y^mnm.  Marsland  shall  many  him 
in  three  days.  Some  kind  of  action,  des- 
perate and  immediate,  it  seems,  he  must 
have  to  fill  the  blank  that  Jane  has  left  in 
bis  existence.  Oh  the  dreary  vight-seeing 
with  his  affianced!  Oh  the  pictures  at 
that  Royal  Acaden^,  the  fhmily  luncheon 
with  those  dear  Herveys!  Oh  the  intol- 
erable pain  and  burthen  and  weariness  of 
evOTything! 

He  struggles  on  for  three  whole  days, 
submitting,  rebelHng,  growing  worse  in 
everyway  hourly.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  fourth,  Thursday,  he  can  bear  up  no 
longer,  and  finds  himself  knoeking  at  the 
door  of  the  Theobalds'  lodgtngp  in  Mad- 
dox  street. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Theobald  is  at  home,  and 
will  see  him.'*  So  the  servant  who  has 
takra  in  his  card  brings  him  word.    He 


eaters^  walks  up  the  siairBi  with  tfae  sen- 
sation,  stotti  young  fellow  though  he  is, 
of  his  legs  toembiing  uider  him,  and  finds 
Jane  in  her  walking  dseas  jost  rea^y  to 
go  out ;  finds  her  blooming,  in  egeellanl 
spuits,  soMttaL 

'<  I  was  afinud^  didn't  know  whethev 
you  wovkl  admit  me— I  ceuUn^t  ksap 
away  any  longer,"  ha  «xpkins  laoidly,  as 
be  holds  her  hand  in  his. 

Jane  is  mmtflf  takea  aback  by  the 
change  in  the  lad's  fece.  Bawdon  Cn»- 
bis  looks  eider  by  a  doasn  yeam  than  when 
she  saw  him  last  in  the  garden  at  Theo* 
balds.  He  has  lost  fleshin  the  quick  waj 
some  people  do  luider  bm^  wear  and  tear 
ofthespirit;  his  ej^  have  grown  hollow; 
in  the  eickesMnt  of  seeing  her  again  his 
svihomt  ohe^s  tsra'  to  a  kind  of  sickly 
greenish  yellow.  Not,  I  must  say,  in 
beauty  has  Rawdon  gakied  under  the  in- 
floeBos  of  the  tender  paorion,  and  stiliso 
pki^lly  inolined  aie  wemen's  hearts,  he 
has  acquired  interest  ne  good  looks  oould 
have  lent  him  in  Jane's  sight.  She  likes 
the  pecnr  boy  as  she  never  did  befeoe,  «t 
this  moment;  is  sony  fi)r^him;  feels  a 
pang  or  two  of  remorse  even,  as  she  re- 
fleoti  iQKMfe  her  own  aTOusements  and  the 
heazilees  way  in  which  she  has  forgotten 
net  enly  his  possible  suffisrings,  but  his 
very  existence,  during  the  past  feat  da^« 

"  Of  course  yon  oonUnt  keep  away. 
Why  should  you?  Yon  banished  yonri- 
self,  remember.  I  only  ventored  a  mild 
*  yes '  when  you  sw(»e  yon  woold  never 
ooBM  and  see  me  again.  You  ind  me  all 
akme,  Rawdon,"  and  now  she  takes  her 
hand  from  his  and  widens  the  apace  be- 
tween thean.  ^^  Theobald  is  out  and 
Blossy  has  been  seised  opon  bodily  and 
oanied  <^  to  aty  UiM^  Disk's  till  to-flK»- 
row." 

Rawdon  SMbkes  ne  repty.  He  stands 
upright  as  a  ramrod,  and  looking— poor 
young  feol  thai  he  MH-in«o  her  feir,  un- 
troubled fece  vrith  the  kind  of  hongry  loc^ 
we  give  to  anything  we  love  oeermtich, 
after  long  separaiien.  Long  s^McatioiH^ 
alas,  it  is  only  sines  Sunday  thai  he  hss 
been  parted  from  ber !  0^  four  days. 
And  his  yfe,  thirty  or  forty  yean,  k  to  be 
140  parted,  and  he  will  have  to  live 
through  it  all.  The  myriad-tongned  soar 
of  Regent  street  ebbs  and  swells.  I^fsoti 
is  shining  eheerfnlly  thKMigh  the  ^)en 
window,  as  it  is  sMi^ng,  we  may  be  ease, 
en  mai^  a  pair  of  happy  lovers,  on  nutty 
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1^  dead  im  tfavbvghonfc  ike  ki^ith  and 
bmdtfa  of  LobdoD.  Doum  in  the  «lf0tt 
•n  orgiJi  griudwy  igiH  bhIIj  iroaieal,  is 
pbyimg  Ibe  bum  eraade  DneheMe 
vbUms  to  whMh  thqr  first  dftDMd  togetktr 
IB  flpft.  All  the  worid,  in  nbort,  foing  on 
■■  it  nioallj  goes  toiTMrd  Ibv  o'doek  ef  B 
I  ftAeniooBy  aad  one  ptrfeotly  in- 
gumw^ny  MtiBg  Ub  little 
part  in  the  great  dmaa,  and  bearing 
that  na  one  ef«r  Mfc,  mibfed,  dtepaiiad 
as  be  deee  at  this  ttonent. 

**  K  jan  btfUbeen  lire  niBateB  latsryou 
voald  haveiiiiPid  me/'  aajra  Jane  in  bar 
bright  Twoe.'-^^  I  am  jnst  going  round  to 
theBgymlforJKn.  Did  I  tell  yon  Un^ 
WA  baa  got  be^  an  wigaganiffnl  tfaara  ibr 
thenevrastvairaguim?  Soeh  a  atari  for 
ber-iioor  old  Mm!  Tbirty  abiUingi  a 
iPBak  and  tba  proqieet  of  a  leading  pavt 
after  Cfaxiatmaa.  Ate  yon  free  for  an 
boor?  If  yoo  arOyyoQ  mayiralk  to  the 
Boyml  with  me.  I  shonld  Ittn  yen  and 
Ifin  to  aae  what  yoa  can  make  of  each 


Bawdon  is  taeMy  engaged-*ia  vadto  oa^ 
dM,  tfait  la  tMay-^  dine  wiA  bk  moth- 
er and  Smma  ataftc  a'elock,  and  go  with 
tibem  and  the  Harfe^a  aftemmd  to  the 
IhiafrB.  60  he  anewoa  nnhaaitatiagly 
that  he  ia  free,  and  lea^tj^ready  \  beav- 
flBa,hofW  weak  en  aoBM  oecaaiona  is  h«- 
mm  language !— 4a  aeoamiway  Ifra*  The- 
obald wheeetfOr  abe  ^^ooaea. 

''lanppoaeyionava  not  disengaged  for 
the  eianing  aa  waU?"  Jane  goea  on. 
**Mbasetoask,llhoagh.  Hebodyiserer 
M  the  elerentb  honrhi  Lon- 


"^Botl  donHbriong  to  London,"  sa5B 
Bawdon.  '*  I  eame  np  frsm  Woolwieh  an 
boor  ngo,  {tttmrffaig,  I'p  sale  I  donH 
know  why,  to  atay  till  te"norvow  bmh^ 
Jag,  and  I  bn^  no  engagementB  of  any 
khai   that  aan't  be  baokcai." 

**ABd  none  that  yon  nifaid  biaaking? 
fban  111  tall  yon  what  yen  nmy  da.  Mhi 
do«'t  net  to-nlgh*^t%  n  beneit,  and 
d»deesnH  appear;  and  aa  a*  her  own  x»- 
fMBl  Fm  going  with  her  to  the  mnea  of 
Walea'atoaee'Sohoal.'  TbatVithewny 
wWiailnanetMMB*"  Itpleaaea  Janato 
even  hanelf  among  the  proAanion  to 
nUehfaifoat  Aanaferbi^eaiged.  '«We 
git »  hottday  from  onr  own  hot  tbeahre  for 
aae  ai|^,  and  Ino  grestBat  praaaom'  we 
mahirfeis  to  ga  to  anoihtv  hot  theatre 
ta  aea  anethitf  aotana  net.  Jfow  would 
yoQ  like  to  go  with  as?  " 


""Wonld  I  fibe  it!"  oriea  Bawdon, 
flashing  op  with  sadden  animation. 

'*  I  eali  give  yon  n  place.  We  have  an 
order  for  tbe  alaUs,  and  of  ooom  at  the 
last  moBMnt  Theobald  baa  phqred  OS  fblse. 
So  Min  is  goii«  to  alay  with  me  till  to- 
momiw.  Ton  and  riie  will  fratemiie 
fr[>dy,Bawdan;  orifyoadon't,it  will  be 
yonr  foalt.  Min's  aare  to  take  to  yon  be- 
eaaae  yon  are  in  tbe  army.  She  takes  to 
all  man  who  aae  in  the  amy.  Min 
wooldn't  give  a  thairic»you  to  go  any- 
iHieie  with  a  London  elea k  or  anytbii^ 
of  that  kind,  the  people  she  calk  cada ; 
and  aa  to  an  actor'-^^  Bat  we  mustn't 
stoy  chattering  here,"  Jane  intermpts  ber- 
a^,  lookmg  at  her  wateh.  ''Half-past 
three  already !  Then  we  haTe  no  time  to 
,  loae.  Bebearsal  ia  ofer  at  foar,  and  1 
ptomawd  Min  foithfalty  to  beat  tbe  the- 
atee  to  meet  her." 

She  rises,  walks  np  to  the  glass  aboro 
the  cfainnieypieoe,  and  pins  on  a  UUipa- 
tian  atrip  of  spotted  net  aenas  her  fiiea. 
'*  Theobald  laways  tells  me  to  wear  a  Toil 
when  I  go  ont  akme  in  London.  As  if  I 
wanted  anything  or  a^y  penon  to  j^foteot 
ma-*I,  who  knew  erery  tuning  and  eor- 
ner  from  Pieeaailfy  to  St.  F^uil's  by  the 
time  I  was  eight  yean  old.  Good  gra- 
eions,  my  dear  boy!  "-^Bawdon  has  fol- 
lomred  her  and  again  set  op  the  laefarymoae 
gaae  at  her  free— ^*  what  are  yoa  looking 
at  so?  What  do  yoa  want?  Too  make 
lie  qaite  nerrons." 

**  Mn.  Theobald,"  aays  the  poor  wietoh, 
'^  I  want  to  know  if  yoa  have  forgiren 
me !  I  give  yea  my  honor  IVe  tbonglit 
of  nothing  ni^t  or  day  aince  but  yonr 
anger.  Oan  yon  forgive  me  ?  Canyon 
over  foel  the  same  to  me  aa  yon  Mi  before 
my  mdeneaa,  iiy  stapidify  on  Sonday 
night?" 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  di»- 
cnet  womian  of  the  world--a  Loo  Ghild- 
eaa^  a  Lady  Rosa  Golightly-^woald  know 
how  to  aet  in  sndi  a  position  as  this  with 
amct  paopriefy;  would  manage,  while 
teaching  a  too  pertinacious  lover  to  keep 
withm  due  boniida,ao  to  temper  the  leawn 
as  to  leave  a  gliaMnaring  blae  line  of  hope 
before  fab  mind'a  horiaon.  Unveiaed  in 
tbe  disorhninating  taetks  (^  fine  breeding, 
ontqioken,  whether  fijr  good  or  avil,  Jane 
Theobald  does  notbmg  of  the  kind.  '<If 
I  hadn't  foigiven  you,  aa  yoa  call  it,  I 
dov'tauppoBB  I  should  have  told  the  girl 
toletyouln.  Wbyinthawotldaboaldl 
not  foel  the  same  to  you  as  ever?    You 
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kaowl  nertr  thooglit »  great  deal  of  your 
wisdom  at  the  best  of  times  I  " 

*'  And  neyer  eaied  a  great  deal  about 
aiy  Bodety.    Pray  si^  it  oat ! " 

'*  After  tbo  fiuhio&yoa  mesa,  neser,  my 
dear  ehUd,  and  nerer  shoold  if  I  saw  yon 
ereiy  day  for  twenfy  years.  I  thoogfa*  I 
expli^ned  att  that  to  yoa  plain  enongli  on 
Sonday  night.  Now  hold  my  parasol, 
please ;  I  can  pat  on  my  gk^es  as  we  go 
oat.  And  take  my  adrice,"  adds  Jane, 
looking  with  her  frank  eyes  into  his  fiiee : 
**  don't  go  to  trying  anything  in  the  *  Ro- 
meo and  Joliet'  line  before  Min.  Toa 
won't  fotrget  it  in  a  harry  if  3FOU  do«  I  esn 
tell  yoa." 

They  walk  leisarely  down  the  shady  side 
of  Regent  street,  Jane's  hand  on  Rawdon 
Grosbie's  arm.  It  is  Uie  most  stirring 
hoar  of  the  afternoon,  and  London,  dar- 
ing these  last  days  of  one  of  the  slKNrtest, 
gayest  seasons  on  record,  is  dammed. 
What  strings  of  carriages;  what  high- 
stepping  horses ;  what  towering  bonnets ; 
what  golden  chignons ;  what  an  aflaenoe 
of  that  poor  man's  bread  which  weU-Jn- 
tentioned  people  rail  out  against  as  wicked 
laxury!  Among  the  motley  crowd  will 
fkte  conftont  them  with  Mrs.  Herrey  and 
his  mother,  in  thefar  Jointly-hired,  shun 
private  brongfaam  7  Yoang  Rawdon  speo> 
nlates,  not  without  some  cowardly  trepi- 
dation, at  the  possibility,  remote  thoi^ 
it  be. 

No  each  antoward  accident  bdhOs 
tiiem  jost.at  present;  bat  in  walking 
along  from  Maddoz  street  to  Drary  Lane 
Rawdon  comes  acroes  more  than  one 
of  his  brothers-in-aims  from  Woolwidi; 
and  the  admfarmg  glances  bestowed  by 
each  yoang  warrior  apon  the  pretty  wo- 
man at  his  side  go  a  long  wi^  toward  re- 
paying him  for  his  anhappiness  of  the  last 
four  days.  He  is  no  more  hi  reality  to  Mrs. 
Theobald  than  Hie  handle  <^  her  parasol : 
this  he  knows;  bat  Jones  of  the  engineen 
and  Brown  of  the  artillery  do  not  know  it. 
And  blighted  thoagh  Rawdon's  state  may 
be,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  to  be  qaite  beyond 
fhb  aUeriatiiws  gratiled  vanity  can  oflbr. 

Tliey  reach  the  stage-entmnce  of  the 
Royal,  and  are  admitted  mqaestkmed  by 
the  doorkeeper.  Jane  stops  for  a  minnte's 
ailbctioBate  chat  with  a  little  old  thread- 
bare gentleman,  who  happens  to  be  leav- 
ing the  theatre  jast  as  they  enter  the 
very  old  Adolphe  Dido  who  taaght  her  to 
kwheniritowasacfaMd.   1lMa,qa{#^ 


ting  Rawdon^  aim,  she  poshes  open  a 
doaUe  red  baiie  door,  and  leads  the  vray 
along  a  pawage  and  down  some  steps,  to 
lighten  whose  obscority  even  at  tius  bias- 
ing hoar  ef  the  simmer  day  a  IndMuMd 

jetofgaaisB ny>    Amrfliei  inwamt, 

md  Iheyaia  in  tiie  midst  of  that  atmos- 
phere of  carpentry,  paint,  and  stale  gas, 
tinse  r^oos  of  canvas,  trap-doois,  and 
weird-looking  stage  machinery,  wliidi  to 
Jane  are  the  SMSt  ikmSliar  and  cheerful 
sanoandingB  the  worid  can  aibrd. 

Tlie  rehteraal  of  the  4itaavagann  is 
still  gohig  on,  and  to  Hnwian^  anprefos- 
sional  eyes  a  pale  and  ftmereal  piece  of 
bosineBB  it  seeaw,  with  th*  yawning  bo^* 
groand  of  empty  hoose,  ttie  or^iestia 
playing  jost  and  only  Jost  saiBcientiy  kmd 
to  mark  the  time,  the  middle-aged  heroine, 
the  pathetically  rimbby  crowd  of  gtrh 
who  are  to  shine  forth  as  princesses  in 
gold  and  irilver  bmvery  by  night.  *'  I'm 
glad  vre  are  in  time  for  the  finish,"  Jane 
whispers  to  him  as  theypaase  in  an  oft- 
occupied  comer  of  the  stage.  *'Yoa'll 
see  Mhi  direct ;  yes,  Aere  she  is  on  the 
prompt  side,  in  a  hke  dress  and  pink 
bonnet.  Now  mind,  I  expect  yoa  to  lose 
yoar  heart  to  her  on  tiie  spot."  t 

Ravrdon*s  eyes  have  to  grow  aocostomed 
to  ^  dim  light  around  before  he  can 
dimem  any  of  tiie  people  on  the  stage 
vritii  deameas,  and  then— then  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  lose  Ida  lieart  to  lififls 
MhmieArondel.  »ie  is  like  her  sister  but 
without  a  tithe  of  Jane's  grace  and  <»rig^ 
inality :  she  is  Jaoe  volgariied.  A  good- 
tempered-looking,  foded  little  woman  of 
five-and-twenty,  vrith  brovm  hair  cut  m  a 
line  across  her  forehead,  ifaie  stage  eyes, 
marred  somewliat  for  daylight  use  by  the 
ineftceaUe  traces  of  bisBBnith  beneath  the 
lower  Uds,  and  expresive  large  month 
andsfaapelywhita  teeth,  of whidi,  whether 
before  or  behind  the  footlights,  she  makes 
the  most—such  is  Ifias  Minnie  Arundel. 

Ravrdon  does  not  kxn  his  heart,  periiapa 
beoaose  he  has  not  above  an  ounoe  of  that 
organ  left  to  lose;  but  he  feels  Umsitf 
dravm  toward  the  miUng  fiMe  of  the  poor 
little  humble  actress  as  if  by  magic.  Hisr 
bonnet  is  too  bright  a  pink,  and  her  dresB 
too  bright  a  lilao;  and  hermoutii  is  toe 
large,  and  her  chaeks  have  been  too  long 
femiUar  witii  red  paint  and  pearl  powder 
to  h«ve  any  more  natural  blocMn  hift  tlmn 
tiiosa  of  a  bali-gotng  young  lady  after  fonr 
or  five  London  seasons.    Bat  taken  alt»> 
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gedier  poor  M]ii*s  k  «  food  &ee,  freriier, 
Id  one  aenn,  tbaa  Lb^  Boee's  or  Loo 
ChDdeiB's.  She  ^eaks,  haTing  oome  for- 
vmid  In  the  T«cy  miimporteiit  purt  a0> 
lEgDed  to  her  in  tiie  piece :  her  toioe  k 
i^pethetic,  the  Mine  kfaid  of  deer  tane- 
fol  organ  is  Jeiie%  and  Rawdon*s  predi- 
ketlon  for  her  is  complete. 

^  And  Uttt  is  my  Unde  Dick,"  iriqni 
Ifn.  Theobald,  when  Rawdon  has  soiinded 
as  many  notes  of  praise  as  heoan  compaaa 
on  the  score  of  Wbb  Anindel'ii  charms. 
^'Im't  he  a  dear  old  Mlow?  Ton  are 
looking  in  the  wrong  direction ;  musician 
nomber  three  in  the  otehestra,  jost  be- 
hind the  antiior.  There,  he  is  wiping  his 
trombone  at  this  moment." 

Mofflcun  nomber  three  is  wiping  his 
trombone,  then  his  fbrehead,  with  a  Une 
pocket  handkerchief  large  enough  for  a 
modoate-sind  mainsail,  and  retiered  hy 
acaDge  qpots.  Honest,  kindly  Unde  Dick 
—with  yiat  shining,  warm  ftuse  of  his 
(that  has  something  of  Jane  in  itsexpres- 
«»),  and  that  greasy  coat  collar,  and 
that  Mae  and  orange  pocket  handker- 
diief !  If  Uiere  were  no  Francis  Theobald, 
ad  Knmn  Musland  in  the  world,  Rawdon 
Croebie  would  give  ereiy  terrestrial  pos- 
Bemion  for  the  hope  of  calling  Jane 
"wife."  But  it  does  occur  to  hfan, 
atrangly,  that  he  would  rather  Francis 
Theobald  tiian  himsdf  should  have  the 
priTilege  of  calling  mondan  number 
three  "  Undie." 

**  He  took  Min  and  me  when  we  were 
little,"  says  Jane,  as  though  she  divined 
his  tbonghtB,  **  took  us  when  he  had  woric 
enou^  to  do  to  get  bread  for  himself,  and 
brooglit  us  both  up  fbr  the  stage.  Our 
&ther  was  killed  by  the  &11  of  a  lift;  he 
was  a  scene-painter-4id  I  ever  tdl  you 
tiie  femily  history?— and  mother  was  dy^ 
lag  of  consumption;  and  then  Uncle 
Dii^  came  forward  and  paid— God  knows 
liow—fiir  ererythfaig  she  wanted,  and 
took  us  home  when  she  was  buried.  I 
know  he  doesn't  come  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  what  yon  or  Theobald  would  call 
a  gentlemiffl,  poor  old  Mow,  and  I  know 
if  he  was  a  soberer  man  it  would  be  att 
tiK  better  fbr  himsdf.  But  if  erer  I  get 
toheaTen,"say8  Jane  warmly,  "it  witt 
be  a  Teiy  poor  place  for  me— IVe  told 
Theobald  so  often— unlen  Unde  Didt 
gets  there  too— yes,  and  Is  thought  good 
and  refined  enough,  ereiy  way,  fbr  general 
aodety." 


The  sentiment  is  liiot  expressed  in  a  Tery 
orthodox  ftshk>n,  but  the  moisture  in 
Jane's  blue  eyes  shows  how  much  she  is 
in  earnest.  Rawdon  aski,  penitentially, 
to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Ridmrd  JoluBon. 

"  Not  to-day,"  says  Jane,  nodding  to 
Unde  Dick,  as,  the  rehearsal  orer,  the 
muddans  scuttle  like  mice  through  the 
ordiestra  door.  "  Nothing  puts  the  dear 
old  soul  out  more  than  to  boUier  him  when 
he  is  deepy  after  rehearsal.  Some  eTe»> 
ing,  when  we  are  in  town  next,  I'll  take 
you  to  his  house  to  supper  perhaps — an* 
less  you  get  married  meantime.  Now 
come  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  BOn,  and 
we  can  settle  about  to-night." 

MisB  Minnie  Arundel  and  Rawdon  thtr 
temixe,  as  Jane  predicted,  at  once.  A 
young  fellow  of  two  and  twenty,  who 
should  not  fraternize  with  Minnie  Arojo- 
del,  must  be  a  tery  great  philosopher 
or  a  Teiy  deq>erate  fool  indeed ;  perht^ 
both.  She  is  sure  she  remembers  his  fiioe 
down  at  Aldershot.  Crosbie— in  the  Blu» 
is  he  not?  Oh,  artillery.  Well,  at  all 
erents,  she  acted  once  with  some  Crosbie, 
or  Croften,  was  it?  in  some  r^ment  or 
other,  and  he  was  about  Rawdon's  height. 
She  k  certain,  raking  her  dark  eyes  to 
hk  &ce,  Rawdon  would  ect  beautifially  in 
tender  sentimental  parts.  Would  he  like  « 
some  lessons  from  her?  Very  much  in- 
deed. What  a  pity  she  has  no  time  to 
give  him  any,  just  at  present ! 

"  If  yon  dnir  the  poor  child  like  that, 
you'll  frigh4»n  him  away  at  once,  Min," 
says  Jane  gravely.  '*  He  k  not  used  to 
it.  Mr.  Croebie  bdongs  to  a  yery  serious 
fiunUy  indeed." 

"Then  how  comes  Mr.  Croebie  to  be 
running  about  with  you,  Jenny  dear?" 
asks  the  actress.  They  issue  forth  fVom 
the  theatre  together,  and  proceed  all  three 
in  the  direction  of  Jane's  lodgings.  Miss 
Arundel,  as  I  mentioned,  k  dressed  in 
most  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  the 
namdess  untidiness  of  her  dress,  the  free- 
dom of  her  demeanor^  her  short-cut  hair, 
her  bismuthed  eyes,  all  speak  in  plainest 
language  to  what  pntaiion  and  to  what 
bwly  rank  of  the  prolesnon  she  bekmgs. 
Now  would  be  the  time  for  the  jointly-hired 
Herrey-Croebie  brouf^iam,  with  ite  grand 
mock-prirate  coachman,  to  pass  akmg! 
The  awfiil  vision  of  such  an  encounter 
darts  unbidden  across  Rawdon's  brain, 
and  with  it  a  recollection  that  at  tiik 
very  moment  he  should  be  at  No.  106  , 
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^(jUKm  Bow,  ai^jMneUed  in  limk  snii^nd 
white  cxATftt,  fo  a  Budly  entortainment. 

*'  Yoa  will  dine  with  us  at  six,"  wro^ 
Emma,  in  her  little  loTe-dcspatoh  of  or^ 
den,  '*  and  we  will  99  to  whatever  theatvf 
Hi^  Her?ey  takei  a  box  lor  afterwards. 
3<it  oome  9M  mneh  sooner  as  you  like,  I 
shall  dress  early," 

And  here  he  b,  sauntering  cbeeifbUy 
along  at  the  side  of  Miss  Arundel  and 
Jane  through  Leicester  Square,  just  as 
though  time  and  liberty  were  his  own 
possessions  still !  He  takes  out  his  watch 
with  a  sudden  twingeof  oonscienoe,  as  the 
wording  of  Emma's  note  reeois  to  his 
mind ,  and  disoovets  that  it  is  alYea4y  half- 
past  five.     , 

'*  If  you  want  to  run  away,  run,"  si^^ 
Minnie  Arundel,  as  if  she  were  speaking 
to  a  child  of  six.  '*  Little  boys  need 
never  take  out  their  watches  twice  in  my 
society." 

Rawdon  explains,  addressing  Mrs.  Theo* 
bald,  for  he  is  a&aid  of  the  lurking  mock- 
ery in  Min's  black  eyes,  that  he  has  an  en- 
giigement,  an  unimportant  one,  but  from 
which  he  must  needs  free  himself  before 
he  goes  aws^  to  his  hotel  to  dress. 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  an  hour  ago 
that  you  had  no  engagement  at  all?" 
Jane  remarks. 

''No  ei^gaipement  that  could  not  be 
broken,"  answers  Rawdon  GrosbJe. 

**  All  engagements  can  be  broken,  if  one 
has  menal  courage— moral  courage  and 
sufficient  means  to  pay  the  forieit-money," 
says  the  actress,  whose  turn  of  mind  sharp 
contact  with  the  world  has  rendered  com- 
mercial. 

"  Moral  courage  and  sufiSdeat  means  to 
pay  the  forfeit-money."  Bawdon  hails  a 
hansom,  promising  to  call  by  half-past 
seven  at  Jane's  lodgings ;  and  as  he  rat- 
tles quickly  along  toward  Solton  Row,  he 
pcmders  long  and  deeply  over  the  practi- 
cal wisdom  contained  in  Miss  Minnie 
Arundel's  remark. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THOSE  DBAR  HERVXTS. 

For  he  can  no  longer  hide  from  himself 
in  what  position  he  stands.  If  he  did  not 
realise  the  truth  befoie,  this  sweetness  of 
feooDciliation,  this  hour  and  a  half  q>ent 
at  Jane's  side,  have  brought  him  to  see  it 
ill'  its  very  nakedness  at  last.    As  mooh 


mad,  pasBiqBate  devotion  as  his  nature  is 
capable  of,  he,  Emma  Marsland's  affianced 
husband,  is  feeling  for  a  woman,  the  tipf 
of  whose  fingers  he  will  never  be  allowed 
to  kiss  while  he  lives.  Now,  what  does 
honor  at  a  pass  like  this  bid  him  do? 

"All  engagements  may  be  broken  if 
one  has  moral  courage— moral  courage 
and  means  sufficient  to  p^  the  fei&it 
|non^." 

Has  he  such  moral  courage  and  such 
means?  Courage  to  break  the  heart  of 
the  good  and  amiable  girl  who,  until  she 
became  his  betro^i^  wife,  was  his  sister 
and  best  friend ;  means  to  pay  the  forfeit 
(not  the  loss  of  Enuaa's  Ibrtune— let  me 
do  Rawdon  jostioe— this  is  the  lightest  of 
his  CQOBideration8)«^tb6  forfeit  of  self-re- 
fiiptoty  of  credit  befiire  his  own  femily  and 
before  the  world,  which  breach  of  fiiith  so 
flagrant  must  entail  ? 

Well,  then,  shall  he  teU  the  truth,  the 
absolute,  honorable,  ridiculous  truth,  and 
let  Emma  deal  with  the  future  of  both  as 
she  chooses  ?  "I  thought  I  loved  you,  my 
dear  Emma,"  such  a  confession  must  run ; 
"  I  was  sure,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  my 
mamma's  wish  we  should  marry ;  and  as 
you  have  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  as 
I  knew  that  you  had  long  ago  bestowed 
your  affections  upon  me,  I  proposed.  And 
on  the  day  you  accepted  me,  my  dear,  1 
fell  in  love  with  some  one  else—needless,  I 
believe,  to  mention  her  name— and  have 
been  stealthily  seeing  her  and  falling  deep- 
er 8Jid  deeper  in  love  ever  since.  She 
laughs  in  my  &ce,  was  good  enough  a 
few  days  ago  to  tell  me  that  her  heart 
was  not  in  her  own  keepmg,  and  I  think 
that  this  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
my  passion  for  her  a  little  the  stronger. 
The  possession  of  a  torn  glove,  of  a  faded 
flower  that  she  has  worn,  renders  me  hap- 
pier than  Would  the  gif^,  my  dear  Emma, 
of  your  hand  and  all  the  substantial  bless- 
ings your  hand  would  bring  with  it.  How- 
ever, as  I  am  trying  to  act  like  a  man  of 
honor,  you  see,  I  tell  you  the  truth.  Do 
with  me,  decide  forme,  as  you  think  best.'* 

If  he  said  this  to  Emma  Marsland,  nay, 
if  he  embodied  the  spirit  of  this  in  terms 
of  t^e  nicest  cireomlocution  and  delicacy, 
he  would  be  a  brute.  And  if  he  contin- 
ues in  the  path  wherein  he  walks  at  pres- 
ent, he  will  be  a  scoundrel.  And— tha 
cab  turns  with  a  jerk  round  the  comer  by 
Devonshire  House  into  Bolton  Row  just 
at  this  point  of  his  meditation— and  wliat 
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the  dkkens,  thinks  Rairdon,  descending 
saddenly  fix>m  theory  to  practiee,  what 
tiie  dickens  can  he  say,  short  of  absolate 
&lsehoody  that  shall  aoooimt  to  poor 
Iknmy  fiv  his  desertion  of  the  &mily  din- 
ner party  and  the  fiunily  theatre-going  to- 
night? 

He  stops  at  No.  105,  and  bidding  the 
cabman  wait  for  him,  inns  np  the  steps  and 
gives  a  knock  whose  londness  and  decision 
iis  in  a  direct  inverse  ratio  to  his  inter- 
nal frame  of  mind.  No.  105  Bolton 
Bow  is  a  lodging-house  of  the  most  pri- 
▼ate  and  elegant  kind,  the  master  of 
which,  Mr.  Maurice,  after  two  o'clock 
in  the  day,  transforms  himself  into  a  state- 
ly and  imposing-looking  fiunily  bntler. 
Mr.  Maorice  has  been  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Henrey  &mily  for  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  needless  to  say  that  he  knows  all 
about  the  impending  marriage  between 
Bawdon  Crosbie  and  Mias  Marsland.  **  I 
am  to  discharge  the  cab,  Mr.  Bawdon? " 
This  with  a  glance  at  Bawdon's  morning 
ooat,  as  Mr.  Maurice,  dignified  and  in  iiill 
dress,  stands  on  the  summit  of  his  own 
doorsteps. 

"  No,"  answers  Bawdon  shortly ;  "  the 
Cab  will  wait.  My  mother  is  at  home, 
Maurice?" 

*     '*  The  Udies  are  in  the  drawing-room, 
dressed  for  dinner,  sir." 

And  np  the  stairs  walks  Maurice,  a 
model  of  all  the  respectabilities,  in  his 
patent  shoes  and  black  suit;  Mr.  Baw- 
don in  his  Oxford  mixture,  and  with  con- 
science to  match,  following. 

He  is  ushered  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  for  a  moment  sees  neither  Emma  nor 
Mrs.  Crosbie;  sees  only  towering  pyra- 
mids of  silver-gray  moir^,  held  aloft  by  a 
much  grander  dressed  young  gentleman 
than  himself,  whose  insignia  of  office,  a 
yard  measure,  lies,  with  laces,  ribbons, 
and  other  adjuncts  of  female  loveliness,  on 
an  adjacent  table. 

**  Bawdon,  at  last,"  says  Mrs.  Crosbie, 
advancing  and  giving  her  son  three  fin- 
gers, but  too  engrossed  in  the  thrilling 
perplexities  of  millinery  to  notice  whether 
he  is  in  orthodox  sables  or  not.  '*  Take 
eare  where  you  step,  Bawdon ;  you  find  us 
in  the  middle  of  a  most  important  matter. 
Tes,"  addressing  herself  to  the  shopman, 
**  1  am  almost  sure  the  moir^  is  not  the 
right  shade.  I  am  thankfiil  I  saw  it  at 
home  before  having  it  cut.  At  a  little 
distance  it  might  be  taken  for  a  dirty 
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white.  Bmma,  my  dear,  you  are  nearest 
to  Mrs.  Hervey ;  ask  if  she  does  not  think 
the  drcoD  especially  for  the  occasion — 
will  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
dirty  white?" 

Emma,  who  is  looking  rather  less  at- 
tractive than  usual  in  ribbons  of  the 
wrong  color,  stoops  on  this  to  a  very  hand- 
some, very  deaf  old  lady  in  an  arm-chair, 
and  shouts  out  the  desired  question : 
*'  Does  Mrs.  Herv^  not  think,  when  the 
moir^  is  made  up,  and  considering  the  oc- 
casion it  is  vranted  for  " — ^here  a  meaning 
smile  is  furtively  addressed  by  poor  Emmy 
to  Bawdon — 'Hhat  it  will  have  rather  too 
much  the  look  of  a  dirty  white?  " 

'*  Considering  what  occasion  ?  "  says  the 
old  lady,  raising  her  eyelids  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.  "  Lower  your  voice, 
my  dear  Miss  Marsland,  and  I  shall  un- 
derstand. I  never  can  hear  when  people 
speak  so  loud." 

Old  Mrs.  Hervey  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  specimens  of  antique  beauty 
ever  seen.  •  She  is  a  Harvey  by  blood — it 
is  an  hereditary  custom  among  these  people 
to  intermarry — and  has  the  typical  fiimily 
fiu>e :  a  delioite,  longish  nose,  that,  if  it 
only  stood  out  sufficiently,  would  be  a 
noUe  one ;  a  mouth  whose  thin  lips,  even 
in  extreme  old  age,  keep  their  high-bred, 
scornful  curves;  a  complexion  of  finest 
marble,  discolored  merely,  not  seamed  by 
age ;  eyebrows  elevated  as  though  in  pity 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  not  being  Her- 
veys ;  long-cut  eyes,  cold  and  black  as  jet, 
and  the  "  Hervey  eyelids."  Her  dress  is 
of  pearl-colored  satin ;  Elizabethan  ruffles 
of  softest  lace  are  round  her  throat  and 
unwrinkled  jewelled  old  hands ;  above  her 
forehead  ascends  such  a  structure  of  snow- 
white  hair — the  most  expensive  color  in 
the  world,  by  the  way — and  yellowish 
Mechlin  as  Vandyk  would  have  loved  to 
paint.  A  marvellous  specimen  of  antique 
beauty,  preserved  as  only  the  antiseptic 
virtues  of  a  cold  heart  could  preserve  any 
human  creature  for  more  than  seventy 
years,  and  likely  to  last  another  decade 
or  so  with  ease. 

What  shall  kill  a  woman  who  has  been 
strong  enough  to  outlive  youth  and  love, 
joy  and  sorrow,  all  hopes  and  all  regrets? 
The  friends  and  lovers  of  Mrs.  Hervey  *s 
youth,  her  husband,  her  blooming  sons 
and  daughters  (of  whom  only  one  wreck 
remains) — all  these  were  gone  from  her, 
hushed  in  the  mould  long  years  ago.    And 
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Mrs.  Hervey  not  only  lives  on,  but  enjoys 
life—think  of  that,  reader  of  twenty-five 
— eiyoys  life  still !  Divides  her  time  be- 
tween Bath,  Cheltenham,  and  London; 
plays  short  whist  with  just  as  wholesome 
a  gusto  as  erewhiie  she  played  long; 
goes  to  the  theatres  of  the  (ky  to  see 
French  actresses  and  £nglisb  breakdovms, 
as  once  she  went  to  see  Siddons  and  Kem- 
ble  in  their  prime;  lives  in  the  world, 
and  keeps  the  world's  pace  still.  A  vrise 
old  philosopher  who  conquers  time  by  ac- 
commodating herself  to  time's  changes — 
just  that.  This  gift  of  long  living  would 
probably,  if  we  understood  it  better,  turn 
out  to  be  only  the  gift  of  superior  pliabil- 
ity. Mrs.  Hervey  has  seen  all  fimshions 
in  manners,  art,  dress,  morals,  and  has 
conformed  herself  to  each  in  its  turn. 
When  she  vnis  bom,  George  the  Third 
and  good  Queen  Charlotte  had  long  been 
holding  their  model  court  of  dull  decorum 
and  strictest  domestic  fidelity.  Her  early 
youth  was  epeai  under  the  influence  of 
the  Regency.  Then,  by  the  time  she  was 
middle-aged,  had  come  a  turn  in  the 
kaleidoscope,  and  the  bits  of  glass  were 
back  in  the  old  George  the  Third  or 
courtly  domestic  pattern.  And  now,  here 
is  everybody  wearing  high  heels  to  their 
shoes  again,  and  rouge,  and  alluring 
domesticity,  and  going  to  see  Mademoi- 
selle Boulotte. 

Mrs.  Hervey  has  known  virtue  to  be  in 
vogue  and  vice  at  a  discount,  and  again 
vice  regnant  and  virtue  nowhere,  not 
ODce^but  a  good  many  times  during  her 
life ;  the  change  recurring,  indeed,  almost 
with  as  regular  persisteni^  as  large  bon- 
nets and  small  ones.  And  she  has  been  a 
citizeneas  of  the  world,  loyally  following 
the  world's  current  always. 

At  her  request  a  box  has  been  taken  for 
the  French  play  to-night. 

'^  Boulotte  is  really  an  amusing  crea- 
ture," says  Mrs.  Hervey,  ''and  as  the 
pky  is  in  another  language,  we  need  un- 
derstand no  more  about  her  than  we  think 
fit.  We  are  sure  of  a  better  audience 
there  than  at  any  theatre  in  town ;  all  the 
best  people  go  to  have  a  look  at  Boulotte, 
and  a  good  audience  is  what  a  little  country 
mouse  like  Miss  Marsland  should  be  taken 
to  see." 

It  is  some  minutes  before  Rawdon,  ner- 
vously vratching  the  clock  upon  the  man- 
te^iece,  can  get  a  chance  of  speaking. 
The  silver-gray  moir^— «o  a  whisper  from 


"Rmm^  informs  hint— is  to  be ''  mamma's 
wedding  drees,  I  mean  the  drees  worn  by 
mamma  at  our  wedding.'*  And  having 
firmly  resolved  to  become  the  poasessor  of 
this  moir^,  Mrs.  Crosbie  rings  every  dis- 
paraging change  that  she  can  think  of 
with  respect  to  it  into  the  ears  of  the 
long-suflkring,  silken-tongued  shopman. 
It  will  certainly  look  too  much  like  dirty 
white  for  a  bridal  occasion.  The  water  is 
not  large  enough.  £very  here  and  there 
— ^yes,  but  Mrs.  Crosbie  is  certain  of  it — 
every  here  and  there  you  can  see  a  decided 
unevenness  in  the  cord.  Emma  joins  in 
chorus.  The  silken-tongued  shopman  ex- 
plains ;  the  ladies  return  to  the  charge ; 
retire,  make  a  feint  of  withdrawing  whol- 
ly firom  the  bargain ;  at  last  get  the  dress, 
<*  as  it  is  the  close  of  the  season,  not  from 
any  flaw  in  the  article,"  for  two  guineas 
less  than  its  original  price.  And  then 
come  the  ribbons  and  the  laces  and  the 
trimmings,  all  of  which  must  be  had  at 
close-of-the-«eason  prices  too. 

Sick  at  heart,  fuming  with  impatience 
he  dare  not  show,  young  Rawdon  listens. 
Oh  the  paltriness,  he  thinks,  the  vulgarity, 
the  sordid  smallness  of  all  this  huckster- 
ing! Unless  women  wish  to  make  the 
men  to  whom  they  belong  despise  them 
utterly,  never  should  they  su£kr  them  to 
be  present  at  these  sorts  of  commercial 
transactions.  Why,  Helen  herself  would 
have  lost  half  her  lovers  could  her  lovers 
have  heard  her  haggling,  an  hoar  at  a 
time,  with  a  smirking  man-milliner,  over 
silk  dresses  and  ribbons.  But  then  men- 
milliners  belong  to  such  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilixation  than  Helen's. 

At  last  it  is  over.  The  grandly-dressed 
young  gentleman  gathers  up  his  remain- 
ing v^ares  and  bows  himself  backward 
from  the  room.  And  Rawdon,  lashed  by 
this  tune  into  a  very  fever  of  impatience, 
may  speak. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say,  Emmy,  your  note 
did  not  come  soon  enough.  I  am  engaged 
for  to-night." 

''Engaged!"  cries  Emmy  dismally. 
"  Oh,  Rawdon,  how  horrid  of  you !  Oh, 
mamma,  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Thirteen  guineas  for  fifleen  and  a  half 
yards,"  says  Mrs.  Crosbie,  holding  the 
drees  between  her  shapely  fingers  and 
looking  up  dreamily  at  the  ceiling. 
"  That  comes  to  less  than  eighteen  shil- 
lings a  yard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, 
Emimy,  fdlks  are  to  be  got  cheaper  in  Tot- 
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tenhaoi  Court  Road  tban  at  th«  West  End 
ghops.  And  if  oo/d  baa  the  credit  of  al* 
urays  dealing  at  Howell  &  James's, "  adds 
Mrs.  Crosbie,  *'  who  can  say  where  any 
particular  thing  comes  frmn?  Rawdon,  I 
hope  yon  admire  the  dress  in  which  I 
mean  to  do  hoaot  to  a  certain  great  occa* 
Hon?'* 

"  I  don't  know  which  to  admire  most, 
mother,"  answers  Bawdon,  *'  the  dress  or 
the  admirable  principles  of  economy  yon 
dkplayed  in  baying  it.  I  hope  the  bride- 
cake and  &TorB  are  to  be  bargained  ibr  in 
the  same  &6hion  7  " 

The  bride-cake  and  &Tors!  Yes,  his 
projects  of  tmth-telling,  of  paying  forfeit 
should  honor  bid  him  do  so,  haye  come  to 
this  already.  Chafed  in  temper,  wearied 
in  spirit  though  Bawdon  Crosbie  may  be, 
the  sight,  the  very  rustle  of  these  wedding 
garments  seem  (boy  that  he  is  still  at 
heart)  to  haTC  irreyocably  sealed  his  doom. 
Half  an  hour  ago  reprieye  might  haye  been 
possible.  He  can  hear  the  *'Neyer, 
neyer "  sounding  from  eyery  fold  of  the 
gray  moir^,  held,  like  the  web  of  fate,  be- 
tween his  mother's  hands.  The  more  rea- 
son, thinks  Rawdon,  with  another  glance 
at  the  clock,  to  make  the  most  of  this 
dwindling  span  of  liberty  that  is  still  his ; 
of  this  eyening,  this  whole  intoxicating, 
unlayrful,  most  delightful  eyenuag,  from 
half-past  seyen  till  twelye,  that  he  is  to 
pass  at  Jane's  side. 

There  is  silence  after  his  little  question 
about  the  bride-cake  and  fayors— silence 
relieyed  after  a  few  moments  by  a  depre- 
cating ''ahem"  from  behind  Mrs.  Her- 
▼ey's  easy-chair. 

"  Aftier  the  breaking  off  of  Miss  Copple- 
stone's  marriage,"  says  a  Heryey  yoice, 
'*  after  the  breaking  off  of  Adelina  Copple- 
stone's  marriage  with  the  Hon.  Charles 
Gascoigne,  1  remember  the  cake  was  put 
up  for  sale  in  the  window  of  the  chief  con- 
fectioner at  Harrowgate.  It  was  thought 
rather  bad  teste  on  the  part  of  the  C<^ple- 
etone  &mily ;  still,  as  dear  old  Lady  Cop- 
plcstone  said, '  What  is  the  use  of  a  wed- 
ding cake  except  at  a  wedding  ? '  And  a 
doctor,  or  solicitor,  or  some  such  person, 
eyentually  bought  it,  at  cost  price,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  daughter's  marriage." 

Old  Mrs.  Heryey  opens  her  eyes,  which 
haye  been  closed  eyer  since  she  ggve  her 
final  opinion  on  the  silyer-gray  moir^. 

''  What  in  the  world  are  you  talking 
about  Maria?   You  speak  more  unintel- 


ligibly every  day.  Repeat  your  obserya- 
tion,  pray,  and  distincdy.  It  driyes  me 
distracted  to  hear  people  mumbling  their 
wotda  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  them." 

Upon  this  the  narratiye  has  to  be  re- 
peated, yodierated,  syllable  by  syllaUe, 
into  the  old  lady's  ear. 

*'  Who  are  tl^  Coppleetones,  and  where 
is  the  point?  "  is  her  chilling  commenta- 
ry. *'  Don't  get  into  the  habit  of  telling 
pointless  stories,  my  good  Maria.  life  is 
quite  tedious  enough  already  without 
that." 

My  good  Maria  is  old  Mrs.  Heryey's 
uiq)aid  white  slaye  or  companion,  and  an- 
other Heryey.  She  is  a  young  lady  of  dim 
and  shadowy  age,  who  until  a  few  years 
ago  haunted  the  ball-room  walls  of  one 
of  our  inland  watering-towns  with  mourn- 
ful tenacity,  and  from  whose  h^art  a  soli- 
tary matrimonial  hope  has  not  yet  fled* 
Tall  and  wa^ish  of  figure,  acid  of  expres- 
sion, sallow  with  the  sallowness  engen- 
dered by  a  life  to  which  exercise  and  fresh 
air  are  alike  unknown,  my  good  Maria 
has  certainly  not  her  share  of  the  fiitadly 
looks.  She  will  tell  you  confidentially 
that  she  had  eyelarites,  complexion,  ani- 
mation once,  but  adds  with  pathetic 
truthfulness  that  she  tost  them  all  after 
measles.  And  old  Mrs.  Heryey  will  not 
allow  her  to  patch  up  deficiencies  by  art. 
'*  In  our  position,  my  good  Maria,  the  leas 
we  try  to  attract  the  attention  of  others 
the  better  taste  we  shall  show."  As  a 
consequence  Maria's  &ce  is,  like  her  whole 
poor,  disappointed,  colorless  existence,  a 
blank. 

She  is  the  most  useful  Companion  to  Po- 
lite Society  or  addenda  to  the  Peerage 
extant;  old  Mrs.  Heryey  knows  that  no 
money  could  eyer  refill  her  good  Maria's 
place  did  she  loee  her ;  has  the  nobility  by 
heart,  and  is  a  poatiye  new  edition,  with 
notes,  of  the  Landed  Gentry  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.  Who's  who  ?  is  no  mys- 
tify to  Maria  Hery^.  She  can  tell  you 
to  a  nicety  where  eyerybody  was  bom, 
and  where  their  grandfiither  was  buried, 
and  the  exact  date  when  plebeian  blood 
from  the  yeins  of  a  *'  solicitor,  or  doctor, 
or  some  such  person,"  first  made  its  way 
into  the  family.  Especially  are  the  mar- 
riages and  burials  of  defunct  Heryeys  her 
glory  and  delight.  With  her  own  fiiir  fin- 
gers she  has  drawn  out  a  miraculously 
minute  and  ancient  genealogical  record, 
showing  forth  all  the  noble  femilies  who 
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from  the  time  of  Bdward  tibe  Sixth  donn- 
ward,  b»Te  oontanotod  alliances  with  her 
anoeBton.  She  etobes  littie  petbaad-ink 
bill  of  architeotove  on  card  (moeily  oon* 
etaniotod  on  the  priBciple  of  the  fiunooA 
leaning  tower  of  Bologna),  and  presents 
them  to  strangers  as  the  tombs  or  birth* 
places  of  the  Herreys.  She  knows  Eng- 
lish hkUsrj  well,  in  as  fiir  as  it  forms  a 
fi!aniework  or  baokgnnmd  to  Herrey  ex- 
istenoe ;  oan  tell  yoo  aocoxately  at  what 
siege  one  of  her  forefiEitheiB  deroared  his 
own  leathern  doublet,  and  at  what  battle 
another,  both  arms  ^ot  away,  managed 
to  get  his  bridle  round  his  neck,  and  thrice 
shouting  '*  Pour  y  parvenir^^^  the  feunily 
motto,  rushed  on,  fiillowed  by  erery  Her- 
Tey  on  the  field,  fe  a  i^oos  martyr- 


*'  An  in?alaable  dietionaiy  of  reference, 
though  somewhat  badly  boimd,"  Mrs. 
Herrey  says  of  her  in  her  pleasant,  cruel 
wtay.  To  be  ill-&Tored  in  person  is, 
in  the  old  lady's  eyes,  the  worst  crime  a 
woman  and  a  Hervey  can  commit.  *'  If 
my  good  Maria  married,  it  would  positively 
take  a  lilnruy  to  replace  her.  Happily, 
there  is  little  ohanoe  of  that.'* 

Between  Maria  and  Rawdon  Oroebio 
there  has  long  existed  bitter  blood,  on 
Maria's  side  at  least.  When  Rawdon 
was  a  small  boy  he  onee  sent  Miss  Hervey 
a  yalentine  drawn  by  himself,  in  which 
occurred  a  riohly  illuminated  derice  of  a 
Heryey  swimming  toward  the  ark  after 
the  deluge,  with  the  femily  pedigree  be- 
tween his  teeth.  And  Mw^a  never  could 
get  rid  of  the  affiront.  She  spits  forth  a 
little  mild  venom  at  him  now. 

'*  Rawdon  spoke  of  bargaining  for  the 
bride-cake  and  &vore,  ma'am.  I  men- 
tioned the  Oopplestones  to  show  ihsX  there 
may  be  extraordinary  instances  of  such 
things  going  cheap.  Adelina  Copplestone 
was  an  heiress,"  adds  Maria  with  spite- 
ful retrospection,  '^  and  changed  her  mind 
about  the  Hon.  Charles  Qascoigne  quite 
at  the  last,  Rawdon." 

"  And  did  the  Hon.  Charles  drovm  him- 
self, Maria?  "  Rawdcm  asks.  "  You  know 
how  interested  I  am  in  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  aristocracy." 

Before  Maria  can  answer,  Mrs.  Crosbie, 
waking  at  length  from  the  contemplation 
of  her  moir^,  remarks  that  her  son  is  not 
in  evening  dresB.  Is  Rawdon  aware  that 
in  another  five  minutes  dinner  will  be  on 
the  table? 


And  now,  his  mother  asking  him  ques- 
tions, the  eyes  of  Emma,  of  old  Mrs  Her- 
vey, of  liforia,  all  fixed  upon  him,  he 
must  put  his  defalcation  in  the  best  Hght 
ke  can.  If  Eomiy^s  note  had  ocnne  one 
post  earliw — an  engagement  to  dine  with 
an  old  academy  chum,  starting  for  China^ 
next  week — an  engagement  there  is  nn 
getting  out  of.  He  meant  to  say  a  simple 
honest  '*  No,"  and  started  by  saying  it. 
Before  he  knows  where  he  is,  he  finds  bim-' 
self  drawn  on  into  half  a  dozen  small 
white  lies— veiy  small,  very  white  ones, 
but  that  are  lies  notwithstanding,  and 
that,  sooner  than  he  wots  of,  may  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  him. 

"Whatever  pleases  you,  pleases  us," 
cries  Emma,  doing  her  best  to  be  dignified 
and  cool.  "  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left 
quite  vrithout  an  escort.  Fortunately, 
Mi^r  Hervey  has  not  throvm  us  over  at 
the  last." 

A  loud  double  knock  comes  at  the  house 
door  at  this  very  moment.  "  There  is 
Alfred,"  says  the  old  lady,  raising  her  eye- 
lids by  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch. 
"  Punctual  to  the  moment  as  usual.  Tou 
young  men  of  the  new  school,  Rawdon — 
Miss  Marsland,  you  allow  me  to  lecture,  I 
hope?— might  take  an  example  in  punc- 
tuality from  Alfred." 

Rawdon,  who  wants  neither  examples 
nor  lectures  either  Just  at  present,  takes 
his  leave  with  all  the  haste  he  can ;  and 
closely  following  his  departure  Mnjor 
Hervey,  Alfred  Hervey,  the  celebrated 
Adonis  and  flower  of  all  the  Herveys,  is 
ushered  with  ceremony  by  Mr.  Maurice 
into  the  drawing-room. 

Adtmis  is  a  small,  very  vfell  made  man, 
who  gets  up  for  thirty-eight,  and  is,  in 
nality,  slightly  over  fifty ;  like  his  moth- 
er, but  with  every  peculiarity  of  the  Her- 
vey fiice  accentuated — ^the  contemptuous 
eyebrows  more  upraised,  the  lids  more 
dbrooping,  the  delicate  greyhound  nose 
flatter  to  the  &oe.  Not  a  handsome  man, 
above  all  in  profile ;  and  yet  one  who,  if 
only  a  fraction  of  his  own  modest  hhits 
are  to  be  believed,  has  proved  more  de- 
structive to  women's  hearts  and  to  the 
domestic  peace  of  households  than  any  ac- 
knowledged Beauty  man  in  London. 

No  one  knows  how  or  why  Alfred  Her- 
vey was  first  christened  Adonis.  I  believe 
that  he  originated  and  stood  sponsor  for 
the  name  himself  in  the  first  instance,  and 
that  the  vrorld  adopted  it  as  a  covert  weap- 
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on  of  ridicule  afterwards.  But  the  Her- 
tey  oonstraction  of  intellect  woald  nerer 
allow  any  member  of  the  fitmily  to  realize 
^e  poBBibility  of  his  or  her  being  ridi* 
coled. 

"  These  sobriquets  are  a  sort  of  heir- 
loom with  08,"  says  Adonis,  palling  down 
his  long  pnrple-black  whiskers,  and  look- 
ing at  yon  from  under  his  heaTy  eyelids. 
**  Recollect  the  celebrated  Hancteome  Hea^ 
Tey,  time  of  George  I.  ?  Not  our  branch 
of  the  fiunily— came  oxer  three  hondred 
years  before  they  were  heard  of— still,  the 
Hervey  name-aw  " —  all  M%jor  Hcrvey's 
speeches  "um^'and  "aw"  themsehes 
into  nonentity  before  he  has  done  with 
them — ^"the  Hervey  &mily.  This  kind 
of  sobriqaet-er^-^oite  an  heirloom  in  the 
femily." 

He  advances  to  his  mother  and  goes 
through  the  form  of  imprinting  a  salute 
upon  her  white  old  cheek ;  then,  having 
languidly  bestowed  his  small  gloved  hand 
upon  MrH.  Crosl&ie  (and  a  forefinger  upon 
Maria)  on  his  way,  comes  to  £mma*s  side 
—poor  little  Emma,  who  from  behind  the 
window-curtain  has  been  watching  the 
hansom  that  bore  Rawdon  away,  and  at 
the  present  moment  is  trying  with  all  the 
fortitude  she  possesses  to  keep  herself  f^om 
tears. 

Adonis  oxprcasoa  his  happiness  at  find- 
ing the  heiresB  alone.  He  whispers,  so 
close  that  his  whiskers  tickle  her  ear,  that 
she  never  before  looked  so  charming.  He 
makes  her  feel,  without  uttering  Rawdon 
Crosbie's  name,  that  her  lover  is  a  mon- 
ster of  cruelty  and  bad  taste  for  having 
left  her. 

"  I  suppose  you  know,  then,  that  Raw- 
don has  deserted  us  for  good?  "  cries  Em- 
ma. "  I  suppose  you  know  that  we  are 
thrown  altogether  upon  your  tender  mer- 
des,  Msyor  Hervey?" 

"Rawdon  rushed  post  me— an  ava- 
lanche, upon  my  word  an  avalanche— on 
the  stairs,"  says  the  beau.  "  His  face 
and  size" — Adonis  has  an  irrepressible 
dislike  for  men  a  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  himself-"  his  &ce  and  size-er  made 
me  retreat  as  far  as  possible ;  but  I  as- 
sumed, enpasMontj  from  Rawdon*8  appear- 
ance, that  he  could  scarcely  be  thinking 
of  spending  the  evening  in  the  society  of 
la^es." 

"  And  we  have  no  one  to  take  care  of  us 


but  you.  Think  of  that,  l^or  Hervey," 
says  Emma  piteously ;  "  four  forl<»n  la* 
dies  all  under  your  charge." 

Old  Mrs.  Hervey,  whose  power  of  beai^ 
ing  is  curiousty  caprkioos,  turns  her  head 
round  on  this  toward  her  son  and  Smma. 
"What  is  that  you  are  saying,  Miss 
Marsland?  "  she  asks  in  her  silvery,  well* 
bred,  insincere  old  treble.  "  Four  ladies 
under  AlfM's  charge?  In  virtue  of  my 
preadamite  age  you  reckon  me  as  two,  I 
conclude?" 

Emma  answers  that  Rawdon 's  ])kice— 
with  a  little  tremble  of  the  voice,  tlus-^ 
Rawdon *s  place  being  left  vacant,  she  im- 
agined Maria  would  like  to  occupy  it. 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  my  dear,"  says 
the  old  lady  calmly,  "  very  obliging ;  but 
I  think  not.  Our  good  Maria  has  letters 
to  write  this  evening." 

Our  good  Maria,  used  though  she  is  to 
being  left  at  home  on  every  occasion  whea 
her  services  are  not  absolutely  vnintad, 
bites  her  lip  and  colors.  "I  thhik  I 
should  like  to  go  to  the  theatre  this 
once,"  she  says  fhintly,  and  gives  a  glanoe 
towsurd  her  one  hope  in  existence,  Mi^ 
Hervey. 

"  Five  people  are  a  wrong  number  fyt 
any  box,"  answers  Adonis  with  cold- 
blooded promptness.  "  Even  with  four, 
impossible  for  eveiy  one  to  see  the 
stage." 

"  But  I  don't  care  fyr  seeing  the  stage. 
I  preffer  the  back  place.    I  prefer—" 

"  My  good  Maria,"  says  the  M  lady 
suavely, "  let  us  have  no  discussion.  You 
have  your  letters  to  write,  and  we  will  tell 
you  to-morrow  what  we  think  of  Made- 
moiselle Boulotte." 

So  it  is  settled.  They  go  down  to  din- 
ner in  old  Mrs.  Hervey 's  parlor,  which  she 
kindly  lends  to  her  rations  during  their 
stay  in  town  as  a  dinhignroom.  Mrs. 
Crosbie,  that  is  to  say,  orders  the  daily 
dinner  (and  pays  for  it),  and  the  old  lady 
and  Maria  are  saved  the  trouble  of  order- 
ing theirs.  The  Herveys  have  a  perfect 
genius  for  doing  kindnesses  of  this  unos- 
tentatious sort  to  their  friends. 

Emma  i<^  placed  next  to  Adonis,  and  by 
the  time  dinner  is  over  has  almost  eea«ed 
to  regret  young  Rawdon's  absence.  She 
loves  Rawdon  Crosbie  heart  and  soul; 
loves  him  as  youth  bves  youth.  Bat  the 
flatteries,  the  tender  wliispers  of  the  hard- 
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ened  old  heiress-hnnter  at  her  side  do  not 
£ill  altogether  powerless  on  her  ea^. 
Long  ago,  before  it  was  at  all  a  settled 
thing  that  she  was  to  be  Bawdon*s  wife, 
Emma  in  her  inmost  heart  knew  that  if 
she  chose  she  might  be  M^jor  Henrey'a ;  I 
think  had  decided  that  sach  a  &te  would 
be  endnrable.  Sach  love  as  she  felt  for 
Rawdon  she  could  of  course  nerer  feel  for 
this  elderly  Adonis ;  but  she  admired  him, 
took  him  at  his  own  valuation,  said  to 
herself  that  even  Rawdon  would  be  im- 
proved could  he  only  adopt  the  finished 
dress,  the  Qrandisonian  manner,  the  ex- 
quisite refinement  of  style  of  Mtgor  Her- 
vey .  *  *  Wherever  Adonis  goes  people  look 
at  him,  and  every  one  knows  him,  and  he 
knows  every  one,  and  it  makes  one  feel 
like  somebody  to  be  with  him . "  To  many 
a  plain  little  country  girl  as  well  as  Emma 
Marsland,  these  are  powerful*  attractions 
for  a  man  who  lays  himself  at  fier  feet  to 


By  the  time  dinner  is  over  Emma  has 
got  over  her  disappointment  at  her  lover's 
absence;  by  the  time  they  are  leaving 
their  box  at  the  theatre  has  almost  forgot- 
ten the  existence  of  any  other  man  in  the 
world  but  Mfgor  Hervey.  The  house,  as 
old  Mrs.  Hervey  foretold,  is  crowded  with 
the  best  people  in  London,  from  royalty 
downward.  Bows  and  smiles  of  recogni- 
tion come  to  Adonis  from  every  side.  He 
points  out  to  Emma's  dazzled  gaze  lords, 
ladies,  foreign  ambassadors,  two  cabinet 
ministers,  and  a  dean  in  disguise,  all  look- 
ing delighted  with  the  vivacities  of  Made- 
moiselle Boulotte.  Poor  Bawdon !  sacri- 
ficing himself  at  the  dull  altar  of  friend- 
ship with  that  academy  chum  of  his  who 
IS  bound  for  China.  Emma  cannot  but 
fiMl  some  tiiinges  of  remorse  as  she  thinks 
of  him,  and  reflects  upon  her  own  ei\joy- 
jnent,  her  own  readiness  to  be  consoled  by 
other  society  in  his  absence. 

When  they  are  leaving  the  theatre  old 
Mrs.  Hervey  declares  herself  ready  for 
supper.  (Think,  reader,  of  the  constitu- 
tion such  a  declaration  implies.  After 
seventy  years'  eating  and  drinking,  to  be 
able  to  dine  at  six  and  cry  out  for  supper 
at  eleven!)  *'Tou  young  people  have 
grown  too  delicate  or  dine  too  late  to  care 
about  supper,"  she  remarks.  "In  my 
day  we  would  have  gi^en  nothing  for  Sid- 
dons  herself  unless  we  had  supper  after- 


ward. What  do  you  say  ,<  Mias  Marsland  ? 
Shall  Alfred  take  us  somewhere— I  sup- 
pose such  places  exist— where  we  can  have 
another  hour  of  each  other's  society  and  a 
chicken  salad  as  well  ?  " 

Emma,  never  averse  to  the  prospect  of 
sustenance,  gives  an  animated  yes  to  this 
proposal;  and  Adonis  is  called  upon  to 
think  of  some  restaurant  to  which  ladies, 
at  this  hour  of  the  night,  may  toUh  pro- 
jprt€/y— the  parenthesis  from  Mrs.  Crosbie 
— be  taken  for  refreshments. 

He  answers,  with  withered  playfulness, 
that  he  considers — upon  his  soul,  he  con- 
siders his  mother  the  fostest  ddbutante  of 
the  season.  At  this  hour  of  the  night 
where  may  ladies  be  taken  without  im- 
propriety? Well,  really,  Adonis  asks, 
where  may  ladies  nowadays  not  be  taken 
without  in4)ropriety?  You  know  there's 
that  comer  place  close  to  the  Haymarket 
— Wilmot's,  Wilcock's,  what  the  deuce  is 
the  name  of  it?  comer  place — ^where  you 
are  not  inordinately  poisoned,  for  an  Eng- 
lish restaurant.  Wilcock's,  of  course  it  is. 
Liable  to  mixed  company— actresses  and 
that  sort  of  thing;  still,  every  one  goes 
to  Wilcock's— every  one.  M^jor  Hervey *8 
particular  friend,  the  Marchioness  of  Yeri- 
phast,  and  her  cousin  Lady  Caroline,  were 
there  together  only  the  other  night ;  and 
the  best  of  the  joke  was,  poor  Lady  Caro- 
line ran  across  her  own  husband — had  it 
from  the  Marchioness  herself. 

"  Well ,  wherever  such  excellent  examples 
lead  we  surely  may  follow,'*  says  the  old 
lady  gayly.  Mrs.  Hervey  is  really  the 
liveliest  companion  imaginable  to  go 
about  London  with ;  has  always  stupidly 
left  her  purse  behind  her  (a  family  trick 
of  forgetfulness  in  Adonis  also) ;  but,  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  payment  of  money, 
ready  and  full  of  spirit  for  everything. 
"  Now,  what  do  you  say,  Juliana;  may 
we  venture  with  safety?  " 

And  Mrs.  Crosbie,  the  still  small  voice 
drowned,  I  fear,  in  the  music  of  that 
delicious  word  *^  Marchioness,"  has  not 
strength  of  mind  to  say  "  No." 

So  to  the  comer  place  near  the  Hay- 
market,  where  you  are  not  inordinately 
poisoned,  but  where  actresses  and  that 
sort  of  thing  may  have  to  be  encountered, 
the  coachman  of  the  mock-private  Hervey 
and  Crosbie  brougham  is  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed. 
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EDINBURGH  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 


THERE  are  few  more  pleasant  ways  of 
q>endiiig  a  summer's  day  than  to 
pass  the  morning  hours  in  wandering  about 
the  ancient  city  of  York,  gazing  your  last 
upon  its  curious  old  walls,  its  placid  ri?er 
Ouse,  and  its' glorious  Minster,  then  to 
take  the  train  for  Edinburgh,  and,  travel- 
ling comfortably  and  speedily  north,  with 
glimx)ses  of  the  sceneiy,  which  rapidly 
grows  wilder  and  becomes  more  like 
American  sceneiy  as  yon  approach  Scot- 
land, finish  your  day  in  Edinburgh. 

And  you  have  one  great  advantage  at 
Edinburgh.  Tou  are  met  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  city  by  a  most  hospitable  no- 
bleman, who  proceeds  to  do  the  honors  of 
the  town  with  a  rare  and  unequalled  cour- 
tesy. You  mutter  against  him  none  of 
those  ^aculations  which  you  have  been 
uttering  against  the  tiresome  cioerones  of 
other  places.  You  cannot  tire  him,  nor 
can  he,  unless  you  are  entirely  deficient  in 
imagination ,  tire  you.  Whatever  is  beau- 
tiful becomes  more  so  as  he  points  it  out 
to  you,  and  over  whatever  is  ugly  he  throws 
the  royal  mantle  of  his  imagination,  until 
the  veiy  streets  are  paved  *'  with  patines 
of  bright  gold." 

The  name  of  this  hospitable  nobleman 
is,  as  you  have  guessed.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
It  requires  one  glance  only  at  Edinburgh, 
the  city  he  so  dearly  loved,  to  understand 
his  rapturous  greetings 

Bdinal  Scotia*e  darling  seat, 
AH  hail  thy  palaces  and  towersl 

But  the  best  of  memories  will  not  serve  to 
bring  back  to  you  all  that  he  has  said  to 
immortalize  its  history,  legends,  and  nat- 
ural beauties. 

Edinburgh  is  ready,  however,  with  its 
wonderful  picturesquenees  to  astonish  you, 
and  to  affirm  for  itself  all  that  its  ardent  ad- 
mirers have  claimed  for  it.  So  beautiful 
and  unusual  is  it  that  you  rub  your  eyes 
to  assure  yourself  that  you  are  not  dream- 
ing. Can  that  be  a  real  rock  which  out- 
lines one  side  of  the  railway,  while  a  glo- 
rious city  springs  up  on  the  other?  Yes, 
that  is  one  of  the  spines  of  the  great  Rock 
of  the  Castle,  that  stupendous  giant  Rock 
which  sends  its  bng  fingers  down  into  the 


valley.  And  is  this  the  old  town,  with  its 
sixteen-story  houses?  and  is  that  the  new 
town,  grand,  respectable,  palatial  ?  Yes ; 
here  wildness  and  finish,  palace  and  pre- 
cipice, newness  and  oldness,  are  all  mixed, 
like  those  fiintastic  dreams  in  which  you 
many  an  Indian  chieftain  in  red  paint  and 
feathers  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  her  bra- 
very of  black  velvet,  white  coif,  and  pearis. 
Mary,  Queen,  reigns  here  still.  What 
reader  of  history  does  not  seek  first  for  the 
window  of  the  old  Castle  from  which  she 
so  often  looked  down  ?  How  furtively  yon 
glance  up  the  Canongate  to  see  if  she  is 
not  gayly  riding  down,  on  her 

^palfirey  proudly  prancing^ 

For  he  knew  he  bore  a  queen  ? 

How  your  eyes  seek  out  Holyrood,  and 
how  soon  your  faithful  footsteps  make  the 
pilgrimage  thither  to  see  the  '^  real  blood- 
stains "  where  Rizzio  fell.  It  is  astonish- 
ing we  never  tire  of  her,  or  of  the  smallest 
fragment  of  her  story. 

But  to  *'  begin  at  the  beginning,"  as  the 
children  say.  The  Rock  of  the  old  Castle 
is  the  keynote  to  Edinburgh.  Here  first 
the  village  and  then  the  city  crept  up  un- 
der the  shadow  of  this  natural  fortalice, 
which  protected  their  infant  kingdom  from 
the  days  of  Eadwin,  one  of  the  Northum- 
brian kings  (and  who  gave  the  city  its 
name),  down  through  the  stormy  times  of 
David,  Alexander,  Malcolm,  William  the 
lion,  and  so  on. 

To  write  the  history  of  this  Rock  and 
Castle  would  be  to  write  the  history  of 
Scotland.  Let  it  be  enough  for  us  to  see 
how  it  looks  now,  and  what  it  looks  down 
upon.  For  a  few  days  eyes  and  memory, 
past  and  present,  have  a  battle  of  it.  You 
want  merely  to  look,  and  you  know  you 
ought  to  remember. 

The  Castle,  which  in  itself  is  the  most 
striking  ol^'ect  to  look  at,  is  also  the  best 
place  to  look  from.  Therefrom  you  gain 
the  best  idea  of  Edinburgh,  with  its  hills 
and  hollows,  its  superb  boundary  of  Salis- 
bury Crags,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  its  glorious 
parks,  statues,  churches,  Arthur^s  Seat, 
and  Calton  Hill. 

There,  leaning  on  "Mons  Meg,"  the 
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ciuioos  old  gan,  you  look  at  this  scene  of 
unrivalled  beauty  till  your  eyes  are  dim. 
"  Coast  cities  alone  are  queens/'  says  one 
of  the  eloquent  lovers  of  Edinburgh :  here 
is  indeed  one  in  her  own  right,  a  crowned 
queen  of  beautly. 

One  of  these  descriptions  floated  through 
my  memory  as  I  looked.  I  give  it  in  its 
completeness : 

During  the  day  the  Castle  looks  down  upon  tlie 
city  as  if  out  of  another  world;  stern  with  all  Its 
peaceAilness,  its  garniture  of  trees,  its  slopes  of 
grass.  The  rock  is  dingy  enough  in  color,  but 
after  a  shower  its  lichens  laugh  out  greenly  in 
the  returning  sun,  while  the  rainbow  is  brighten- 
ing on  the  lowering  sky  beyond.  How  deep  the 
shadow  which  the  Castle  throws  at  noon  over 
the  gardens  at  its  feet  where  the  children  play  I 
how  grand  when  its  giant  bulk  and  towering 
crown  blacken  against  sunset  I 

Standing  here,  and  gazing  on  the  glori- 
ous view  beneath  me,  with  the  frowning 
battlements  of  the  Castle  behind  me,  with 
Romance  and  History  contending  for  the 
mastery,  what  was  needed  but  the  charm 
of  music?  and  at  that  moment  it  came, 
solemn,  beautiful,  appropriate,  some  mi- 
nor strains  rich  and  heavy  with  feel- 
ing. It  was  the  regimental  band  of  the 
Fourth  Highlanders,  who  then  garrisoned 
the  Castle.  They  came  winding  up  the 
pab'saded  path,  flinging  their  music  to  the 
winds  and  to  me,  and  adding,  with  their 
Gaelic  dress,  plumed  bonnets,  and  bright 
plaids,  a  gleam  of  color  to  the  gray  fort- 
ress. For  Edinburgh  Castle,  although  no 
longer  of  importance  for  defence,  does 
duty  as  a  barrack,  and  serves,  as  the 
guide  book  sententionsly  remarks,  "for 
some  purposes  of  state  pageantry." 

Within  the  Castle,  I  remember  but  two 
rooms.  In  one  the  regalia  of  Scotland  is 
preserved.  Some  faded  crowns,  some  rus- 
ty-looking chains,  some  jewels  bequeathed 
by.  the  Cardinal  of  York,  "  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,"  some  curious  relics,  a  few  bril- 
liant gems,  all  full  of  suggestion  and 
association,  lie  here  under  a  glass  case. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  history  of  them, 
which  you  buy  on  the  spot  for  sixpence, 
which  is  worth  more  than  all  the  jewels. 
He  describes  their  loss  for  seventy  years ; 
the  fear  that  England  had  carried  them 
off;  the  pleasure  with  which  the  Edin- 
burgbere  heard  that  the  iron  chest  was  in- 
tact ;  '^  the  wise  and  beneficent  consent " 
of  the  Regent  that  it  might  be  opened ;  the 
grave  and  dignified  company  who  asMm- 


bled  to  open  it;  and  the  deep,  abiding  joy 
which  filled  every  heart,  as  they  discov- 
ered that  the  ancient  regalia  of  Scotland, 
so  intertwined  with  her  history,  so  dear 
to  every  Scottish  heart,  lay  there  intact. 
You  can  almost  feel  the  swelling  of  hig 
heart  as  he  describes  the  salute  fired  by 
<*  Mons  A^eg,"  and  the  unfurling  of  the 
flag,  and  the  shouts  of  triumph  from  the 
citizens,  as  they  learned  that  their  an- 
cient emblems  were  still  in.  their  own  cus- 
tody. 

How  the  antiquaVy  and  poet  revels  in 
the  old  description,  in  antique  spelling,  of 
the  gems: 

*'  The  Croune  had  in  the  neder  circle  thairof 
nine  granittes,  four  fiisientis,  ttiree  counterfiite 
emerandes,  four  amatystis,  and  tweanty-twa 
pearle,''  and  so  on. 

I  suppose  the  '*  counterfate  emeraudes" 
got  in  in  those  troublous  times  when  there 
was  "scandalous  dilapidation"  made 
upon  the  crown  jewels  by  the  Regent 
Murray  and  the  enemies  of  Queen  Mary ; 
perhaps  the  same  sacrilegious  hand  which 
stole  her  black  pearls  and  sold  them,  to 
use  the  money  against  her,  may  have  also 
appropriated  the  real  '^  emeraudes." 

We  can  readily  imagine  how  gladly  the 
''  Lord  President,  and  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,"  and  all  the  other  grave  Scots- 
men who  conducted  this  search  for  the 
regalia,  saw  in  the  modest  barrister, 
Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  the  man  who  was  to 
write  the  story  of  the  regalia.  They 
gave  to  him  the  congenial  task.  Dipped 
anew  in  the  crucible  of  his  genius,  the 
&ded  emblems  of  a  departed  sovereignty 
flash  out  with  pristine  splendor ;  the  dia- 
monds glow ;  the  rubies  reveal  their  hid- 
den fire;  and  even  the  '^counterfate 
emerandes  "  show  an  unwonted  brillian- 
cy, and  "  keep  his  memory  green." 

The  other  room  which  I  remember  Is 
the  one  in  which  James .  I.  of  England 
and  VI.  of  Scotland  was  bom.  There 
are  the  pretty  lines  emblazoned  on  the 
wall,  which  his  beautiful  young  mother — 
then  only  twenty  years  old — wrote  to  him. 
Who  can  read  them  unmoved?  Who  can 
look  on  this  mean  apartment,  these  stone 
walls,  and  not  pity  Scotland's  anointed 
Queen?  The  meanest  cottager  in  Scot- 
land has  more  comfort  to-day  than  she 
had  in  that  hard,  ferocious  S(X)tland,  her 
&tal  inheritance.  Here  are  the  lines  in 
old  English : 
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Lmd  J«raCkr7!Bt»  timteioimit  wm  witk  tlu>Bkef, 
FiUBCTiw  the  birth  qohois  Badgie  beir  is  borne. 
And  aexid  hir  Sonne  saccessiooe  to  Reigne  stille 
Lang  in  ttds  Benline,  if  that  It  be  thy  wiUe. 
Ab*  giant,  O  Lovd,  qofaat  ever  of  hir  proceed 
Be  to  tbj  Honor  and  Praiae,  sebeid. 
19.  JumU  1M6. 

It  aeeoM  haid,  after  reading  this,  to  be- 
bere  in  the  horrible  story  of  the  neigh- 
bonng  "  Kirk  of  Field  " ;  and  It  must  al- 
vmjB  be  remembered  in  poor  Mary's  de- 
faioey  that  everything  she  wrote  remains 
to  praJae  her.  From  her  girlish  letten 
down  to  her  magnificent^  Latin  prayer, 
efetythtng  qieaks  an  aooomplished,  re* 
iigioos,  and  noble  mind. 

Theantfaor  of  the  '<  Cloister  life  of 
Giaries  V^"  a  most  learned  and  agreea- 
Ue  Sootchman,  »ir  WiUiam  Sterling  Maz- 
wcU  of  Eier,  said  of  Mary :  *«  She  has 
inftnenced  e? ery  age  since,  more  than  she 
did  her  own." 

Siey  show  yon  a  window  in  this  room 
where  James  was  bom  which  gives  on  an 
immeDse  and  fearful  precipice.  The  le- 
gend runs  that  Maiy  let  the  baby  down 
in  a  basket  one  dark  night,  that  he  might 
be  baptiied  by  a  Catholic  priest.  It  looks 
a  peribos  journey  enough  for  the  poor  lit- 
tie  ieUow,  but  he  made  others  quite  as 
perilooa  before  he  came  to  his  inherit- 
uee ;  and  unfortunately  for  his  fame  as 
a  sanffihlft  man,  he  sorvived  them  all. 

We  came  from  the  Castle  down  the  great 
street  running  to  Holyrood,  called  vari- 
01^  the  "  Lawnmarket,''  the  "*  High 
street,"  and  the '^Canongate."  Here  are 
those  curious  houses  of  which  we  have 
heard,  which  climb  heavenward. 

lliis  romantic  and  picturesque  ''old 
town"  now  is  given  over  to  a  seething 
population  of  pauperism,  one  of  Nature's 
qoarrieB  of  bone  and  muscle,  which  she 
leaves  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  poverty, 
making  a  hardy  race  who  can  do  the  work 
of  the  world.  The  mannfitcture  is  mot  in- 
teresting to  any  of  the  senses.  It  is  one 
of  the  sightB  which  make  the  American 
travdler  grateful  for  the  broad  acres  and 
equal  rights  of  his  own  land ;  and  if  he 
have  a  particle  of  philantbrq)y,  he  prays 
that  the  denizens  of  these  overcrowded 
•iieetB  may  be  transported  on  some  "  en- 
ehanted  carpet"  to  our  ovrn  Western 
pfairies. 

A  drive  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  around 
the  '*  Queen's  Walk,"  whkh  surrounds 
ArAnr's  Seat,  brought  us  to  see  the  better 
dasi  ci  the  poor  people,  who  came  out  to 


take  their  pleasure  in  their  holiday.  This 
was  a  pleasant  sight ;  not  unlike  our  own 
Central  Park  on  a  similar  oooasiun.  This 
drive  and  its  views  are  of  course  delightful. 
You  see  *'  Muscat's  Cave,"  St.  Anthony's 
chapel,  Jeannie^Deans's  cottage,  and  oth- 
er scenes  fiimillar  to  the  readers  of  the 
''Heart  of  Midlothian." 

I  owe  a  great  debt  to  that  novel.  It 
vraa  the  first.  It  opened  to  me  the  flood- 
gates of  fiction,  in  whose  deli^tful  waters 
I  have  since  bathed  freely,  to  my  great  in- 
struction and  delectation ;  and  I  was  sorry 
to  see  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tolbooth  a 
real  sUnu  heart  built  into  the  pavement. 
It  materialised  too  much  the  beautiful  and 
suggestive  title. 

The  visits  to  Abbotsford,  Meboee,  and 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  to  the  richly-decorated 
chapel  of  Roslyn,  wero  of  course  the 
proper  pilgrimages.  Abbotsford  has  been . 
too  oflen  described  to  need  another  word. 
Yet  it  is  new,  firesh,  interesting  to  an 
American.  Unf(»rtunately  it  is  too  new. 
The  caro  taken  of  the  relics  of  Sir  Walter 
is  most  commendable,  and  the  family  pio- 
tures,  his  old  chair,  his  beautiful  library, 
and  the  last  suit  of  clothes  he  wore,  are 
all  interesting  and  affecting. 

I  found,  however,  more  of  him  at  Md- 
rose.  In  the  churohyard  were  some  me- 
morials he  had  reared  to  his  faithful  ser- 
vants ;  there  was  the  stone  on  which  he 
used  to  sit  looking  at  the  carvings,  many 
of  which  he  caused  to  be  c(^ied  for  his 
house  at  Abbotsford.  The  drive  to  Dry- 
burgh, where  he  lies  buried,  is  indeed  most 
interesting.  The  country  is  charming, 
and  Dryburgh  a  picturesque  ruin.  Under 
(me  of  the  arehes,  which  looks  as  if  it  too 
would  &11  before  long,  lies  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  His  noble  relative,  the  Earl  of 
Bachan,  gave  him  right  of  sepulture  here, 
which  right  he  dearly  prised.  It  seems 
strange  to  us  that  any  nobleman  had  such 
place  and  ppwer  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
must  ask  and  thank  him  for  a  grave.  To 
us  it  seems  as  if  all  Scotland  were  his,  and 
that  he  had  but  to  choose.  But  it  Ib  a 
lovely  and  a|H>ropriate  place.  The  ivy 
hangs  in  long  banners  from  the  ruined 
battlements,  and  the  gray  old  stones,  the 
richly-eculptured  rose-window,  still  kft 
intact  amid  the  general  decay,  are  so  ez^ 
actly  what  he  has  described  a  thousand 
times  in  his  own  immortal  words,  that  you 
leave  him  to  his  rest  with  the  feeling  that 
he  is  fitly  lodged* 
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His  wife,  Lockhaiii  snd  his  son  Colonel 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
forty,  coming  home  from  India,  shaie  the 
tomb  with  him. 

Leaving  Dryburgh,  and  to  regain  the 
high-road,  we  were  obliged  to  walk 
through  a  ''pleached  alley,''  like  that 
down  which  /'Beatrice  like  a  bowing 
runs,"  a  delicioiiis  bower  of  shade  and  re- 
tirement. Where  it  opened  on  the  dosty 
highway  we  met  a  lady,  who,  recognizing 
in  us  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  him  whom 
all  Scotland  loves,  asked  us  to  take  a  little 
walk  to  the  right  and  eiyoy  a  view  from  her 
grounds.  So  she  opened  with  a  key  a  door 
in  a  wall,  and  we  foond  oaiselves  in  one 
of  those  jealously-guarded  lovely  spots,  an 
old  avenue  and  carefully-kept  lawns, 
from  which  we  saw  the  curious  notched 
hills  which  Michael  Scott  is  said  to  have 
.  taken  on  his  back  and  to  have  deposited 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  These 
were  the  "  Eildon  Hills,"  and  we  crossed 
the  Tweed  in  an  open  row-boat  at  the  fa- 
mous ford  where  "  Father  Philip  "  met 
the  "  white  lady  of  Avenel." 

What  haunted  ground!  I  have  heard 
often  that  the  next  generation  will  not 
read  Scott ;  that  we  have  outgrown  his 
books ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  put  on  the 
shelf.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  next  gen- 
eration !  The  age  that  can  do  without  Scott 
is  a  poorer  age  than  that  which  could  not 
do  without  him ;  and  I  do  not  envy  those 
who  shall  hereafter  visit  this  poetic  re- 
gion, whose  romance  is  history,  and  whose 
history  is  romance,  who  have  not  with 
them  the  golden  memories  of  a  life-long 
intimacy  with  his  unrivalled  books. ' 

Roslyn  Chapel  is  the  richest  specimen 
of  ecclesiastical  work  in  Scotland.  The 
sculptures  are  like  lace-work,  the  roof 
especially  rich.  I  have  a  photogrf^f>h  of 
the  roof  which  looks  like  a  pattern  of 
Honiton  lace.  The  chapel  unites  "  the  so- 
lidity of  the  Norman  with  the  latest  sp^d- 
mens  of  the  Tudor  age,"  and  it  is  a  hap- 
py union. 

Here  is  one  of  those  lichly-sculptnred 
pillars,  unlike  the  rest,  which  you  some- 
times find  in  these  old  Norman  chapels, 
as  if  some  one  genius,  too  original  to 
copy,  had  worked  out  his  dream  of  beau- 
ty his  own  way.  The  story  runs  that  the 
apprentice,  more  clever  than  the  master, 
did  this  in  the  master's  absence ;  but  that 
the  master  on  his  return,  devoured  by  jeal- 
ous, killed  him  on  the  spot.    Th^  show 


yon  his  mother's  fiuse  among  the  sculp- 
tures;  a  face  divinely  sad,  almost  like 
those  women's  Gauces  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross — the  apotheosis  of  maternal  sorrow, 
bearing  the  mark  of  a  wound  that  never 
heals.  I  believe,  however,  to  spoil  the 
story,  that  this  legend  of  the  "  'I^ontice's 
Pillar"  is  told  in  more  chapels  than 
this. 

Certidnly  the  work  done  in  stone,  in  an 
age  we  are  disposed  to  consider  and  call 
"  barbarous,"  is  a  severe  commentary  on 
the  use  of  w^rds.  Such  work  mm/  be 
done  now ;  it  might  be  done  now ;  but  it 
is  not  done  now.  Look  at  the  exquisite 
traceries  of  Mebrose ;  those  leaves  so  ten- 
derly detached  from  the  main  stone,  that 
you  can  run  a  spear  of  grass  in  and 
out  their  involuted  curves.  Look  at  Ros- 
lyn, built  in  1446.  When  will  the  rich 
cities  of  the  present  day  present  sudi  stotte 
work?  Is  it  that  in  the  religious  retire- 
ment of  those  ages,  when  convent  and 
church  were  the  only  safe  refuge  for  men 
of  artistic  tastes,  the  patient  idealist 
worked  all  through  his  life,  and  then 
handed  to  another  his  exquisite  design? 
This  chapel  bears  the  quotation  from 
the  book  of  Esdras :  "  Forte  est  vinum, 
fortior  est  rex,  fortiores  sunt  mulieres; 
super  omnia  vincit  Veritas."  Which  1 
commend  to  the  woman's  rights  move- 
ment. 

The  clmpel  is  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  by  its  being  the  subject  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's fine  ballad  of  "  Rosabelle." 

Oh,  lUton,  listen,  ladles  gayf 

No  haughty  ftat  <tf  arms  I  tell. 

Soft  Is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  RosabeUel 

All  about  in  this  delicious  region  lie 
Auchindinny's  hazel  glade 

And  haunted  Woodhonselee. 
Who  loves  not  Melville's  beechy  grove 

And  Roelyn's  rocky  glen; 
Dalkeith,  whieh  all  the  virtoes  love, 

And  olassio  Uawthornden? 

Near  by  is  Sir  Walter's  cottage  at  Laas- 
wade,  where  he  is  said  to  have  q>ent  some 
of  ihe  happiest  hours  of  his  life. 

The  landlady  at  the  little  inn  where  we 
lunebed  remembered  him  well,  Mid  bore 
the  universal  testimony  to  his  kindly  man- 
ners and  noble  character.  Surely  no  lit- 
erary man  in  the  world  has  left  so  pure  a 
record  as  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Dalkeith  Palace  is  simply  one  of  those 
superb  residences  of  which  one  sees  so 
many  in  these  fortunate  isles.    It  Is  intm*- 
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eaiHiig^  historically  as  the  residence  of 
Honmoath,  and  as  the  temporary  abode 
of  Charles  I.  in  1633.  The  gardens  and 
parit  are  as  perfectly  cared  for  and  pre- 
sent as  mooh  beauty  as  those  of  Blenheim 
or  Eton  Hall,  or  other  show  houses  of 
Great  Britain,  and  praise  can  go  no  fur- 
ther. I  was  mach  delighted  with  the 
hea?y  masses  of  the  rhododendron,  oar 
American  shmb,  made  much  of  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  in  that  more  genial 
clime  becoming  an  ornamental  plant  of 
rarest  beauty. 

The  present  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  the 
inhabitant  and  owner  of  Dalkeith,  is  one 
of  the  richest  noblemen  of  Scotland,  and 
owns,  I  believe,  nearly  a  whole  county. 
To  these  men,  who  are  really  princes, 
the  traTcUer  from  the  New  World  owes 
much— perhaps  I  should  say  to  the  sys- 
tem which  makes  them.  With  time  and 
noble  ancestry  behind  them,  with  bound- 
less  wealth,  why  should  they  not  show  the 
rest  of  the  world  how  much  can  be  done 
to  adorn,  enrich,  and  beautify  this  thing 
we  call  Life?   - 

For  the  sake  of  the  "  Fortunes  of  Ni- 
gel," I  am  afraid,  more  than  for  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  did  we  go  to  see  Heriot's 
Hospital.  "  For  the  wealth  God  has  sent 
me,  it  shall  not  want  inheritors  while  there 
are  orphan  lads  in  Auld  Reekie,"  says 
George  Heriot,  in  the  pages  of  the  novel . 
And  we  saw  some  of  these  orphan  lads,  two 
hundred  years  after  their  bene&ctor  had 
ceased  to  breathe,  enjoying  his  thoughtful 
bounty.  I  stopped  one  of  them,  a  pretty, 
Ught-haired  fellow,  who  was  scampering 
across  the  court  with  his  Latin  book  in  his 
hand,  and  asked  him  what  he  studied.  I 
found  that  he  was  going  through  the  usual 
course  of  a  boy  at  one  of  our  public  schools. 
He  seemed  happy  and  well  fed,  and  an- 
swered my  questions  with  the  uncon- 
Bcions,  pleasant,  boyish  simplicity  which 
should  belong  to  thirteen,  which  was  his 
age ;  and  so  his  careless,  happy  &ce  disap- 
peared raider  the  gray  archway  (  built  by 
Inigo  Jones),  leaving  with  me  a  human 
memory  to  add  to  the  many  which  the 
name  of  George  Heriot  awakens  in  the 
novel-reader,  and  affirming  the  value  of 
the  sentiment  put  into  his  mouth  by  the 
great  enchanter :  '*  I  think  mine  own  es- 
tate and  memory,  as  I  shall  order  it,  has  a 
&ir  chance  of  outliving  those  of  greater 
men." 


John  Knox's  house  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, much  more  so  than  he  was.  If 
the  old  iconoclast  were  living  now,  he 
would  tear  it  down  and  build  an  ugly 
square  red  brick  one.  Over  the  door  is 
the  admonitory  inscription,  the  latter  part 
of  which  he  certainly  did  not  take  to 
heart:  *'Love  God  above  all,  and  your 
neighbor  as  yourself." 

The  Ganongate!  "down  which  once 
limped  a  little  lame  boy  who  vras  to  vn'ite 
its  Chronicles."  How  sad  that  this  noble 
street  should  be  given  over  to  filth  and  ir- 
remediable poverty.  It  is  "  pretty  peril- 
ous, and  a  good  deal  odoriferous,"  to  walk 
through  this  famous  street  now.  Scotland 
should  have  bought  it  and  consecrated 
it  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  But 
apart  frt>m  its  own  picturesqueness,  it 
leads  to  Holyrood,  "  Sic  itur  ad  astra." 
This  is  the  way  to  "Mary  Queen  of 
Scots."  Noble  old  palace,  fitly  back- 
grounded by  Arthur's  Seat,  it  looks  all 
the  lonely  celebrity  that  it  has.  A  sort 
of  "  neighborly  remoteness  "  connects  it 
vnth  the  city ;  it  is  in  and  not  of  Edin- 
burgh. Not  a  half  mile  from  one  of  the 
busiest  cities  in  the  world,  it  is  as  alone 
as  if  in  the  centre  of  the  great  desert. 

"  I  feel,"  says  Mr.  Howell  in  his  "  Ve- 
netian Sketches,"  "  that  when  I  attempt 
to  describe  the  lido,  my  pen  catches  in  the 
tatters  of  a  threadbare  theme. "  With  his 
pen  the  tatters  would  soon  have  become 
cloth  of  gold.  I  dare  not  hope  for  such 
good  fi>rtune.  I  must,  get  away  from 
Holyrood  as  soon  as  I  can ;  with  this  soli- 
tary remark,  that  the  supper  room  where 
Rizzio  is  said  to  have  been  killed,  and 
where  Mary  and  Damley,  four  or  five  la- 
dies, courtiers,  and  the  iron-clad  warriors 
who  stabbed  the  poor,  defenceless,  de- 
formed little  musician,  are  supposed  to 
have  been,  will  not  hold  at  the  present 
moment  more  than  four  people  standing ; 
so  that  I  constructed  a  new  arrangement, 
an  improvement  on  history,  and  placed 
the  table  in  the  large  outer  room,  where 
the  bed  now  stands,  and  firom  which  as 
they  dragged  the  bleeding  victim  his  dy- 
ing struggles  may  have  well  been  finished 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  where  you  see  the 
blood-stains. 

It  is  hard  to  tear  oneself  away  from  Holy- 
rood,  both  in  reality  and  in  memory ;  but 
there  is  one  castle  near  Edinburgh  which 
has  not,  I  think,  been  done  to  death  by  tonr- 
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lats.  It  is  the  iTy-crowned,  owl-haanted, 
Biern  old  rain  of  Craigmillar.  We  dro^e 
thither  £rom  Dalkeith  one  lovely  summer 
evening,  and  saw  the  splendid  view  which  it 
oommands  by  the  doable  charms  of  sanset 
and  moonrise.  It  is  said  to  have  a  secret 
underground  passage  which  leads  to 
Edinburgh  Castle.  A  human  skeleton 
was  found  built  up  in  the  walls  in  1813. 
It  is  a  strong  tower  flanked  by  turrets,  a 
most  interesting  and  curious  ruin.  For 
the  time  it  must  have  been  a  noble  resi- 
dence, &i  surpassing  the  Sootch  castles  of 
its  day.  Here  Queen  Mary  lived  so  oflen 
that  the  a4Jaoent  village,  filled  by  her 
French  guards  and  servants,  acquired  the 
name  of  Little  France." 

It  seemed  a  pity  that  such  noble  walls, 
large  rooms,  and  beautiful  prospects  should 
not  be  utilized.  *'It  would  require  a 
royal  equipage  to  fill  it  and  keep  it  up," 
said  the  poor  old  woman  who  shows  the 
ruin  to  strangers.  It  was  well  said,  for 
the  word  *' royal"  seems  to  pertain  to 
Craigmillar.  What  a  chance  lor  the  bud- 
ding Radcliffiw  does  this  old  ruin  offisr, 
with  its  skeleton  and  its  underground 
passage! 

One  conoession,  and  one  only,  did  we 
make  to  the  present  centuiy.  That  was  a 
drive  to  New  Haven  to  realize  our  '*  Chris- 
tie Johnstone."  That  first,  freshest, 
and  still  to  me  most  delightful  novel  of 
Charles  Eeade,'has  given  the  little  fishing 
village  of  New  Haven  a  world-wide  r^ 
nown.  We  saw  no  Christie  Johnstones, 
but  the  oostumee  of  the  women  are  curious, 
and  the  expedition  was  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess. 

Tes,  one  more  concession  to  the  present 
— Sir  Walter's  monument  in  East  Print's 
street  Garden.  This  is  a  handsome  iron 
monument  two  hundred  feet  high,  en- 
riched by  statues  of  Scott's  principal  chai^ 
actefs.  It  is  interesting,  too,  as  memorial- 
izing the  sad  fiite  of  the  architect,  Mr, 
Kemp,  who  died  young,  just  before  it  wa« 
finished.  He  produced  the  design  for 
this  elegant  Gothic  tower,  as  he  said  him* 
self,  &om  studies  of  the  beauties  ol  Mel- 
rose. 


But  the  best  part  of  this  mcmumeiit  is 
the  part  which  cannot  be  seen.  It  is  tlj^ 
inscription  on  the  plate  beneath  the  founda- 
tion stone.  It  is  vrritten  by  Lord  Jeffir^, 
and,  as  the  tribute  of  one  man  of  genius 
to  another,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  finest 
thin^i  in  literature : 

ThtB  graven  plate,  deposited  in  the  base  of  a 
TotiTe  baikUng  on  the  ISth  daj  of  Augatft,  in 
tlie  year  of  Christ  1840,  and  never  likely  lo  see 
the  light  again  till  all  the  fionoonding  stmotnres 
are  crumbled  to  dust  by  the  decay  ot  time,  or  by 
human  or  elemental  violence,  may  then  testily 
to  a  distant  posterity  that  bis  countrymen  began 
on  that  day  to  raise  an  elBgy  and  arohiteetural 
monument  fo  the  memory  of  Sir  Wmlter  Soott, 
Bart.,  whose  admirable  writings  were  then  al- 
lowed to  have  given  more  delight  and  suggested 
better  fbelings  to  a  larger  class  of  readers  In 
•very  rank  of  society  than  those  of  any  other  au- 
thor, with  the  exoeptkni  of  Shakespeare  a^ne, 
and  wtiich  were  therefore  thougtit  likely  to  be 
remembered  long  atter  this  act  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  first  generation  of  his  admirers 
should  be  forgotten. 

He  was  bom  at  Bdinburgh  ISth  Augoat, 
im,  and  died  at  Abbotsford  21st  September, 
isaa. 

The  other  great  names  of  Edinburgh 
suflTer  on  a  first  visit  a  temporary  ecl%)se 
before  the  radiance  of  Scott;  but  cm 
another  visit  I  am  sure  the  reader  would 
gladly  follow  up  the  remembrance  of  '*  Kit 
North,"  of  Dugald  Stewart,  of  Allan 
Bamsey,  '*  the  gentle  shepherd,"  and  of 
many  others.  The  genial  author  of  *  *  Rab 
and  his  Friends  "  is  still  living,  but  was 
not,  we  were  told,  well,  or  able  to  see  vis- 
itors. Let  us  hope  that  the  hand  which 
has  given  such  pleasure  to  the  world  and 
has  patted  the  head  of  so  many  good  dogs, 
may  not  lose  its  cunning,  nor  the  fine 
mind  of  the  authiv  of  **  Hor8»  Subseciv»  " 
suffer  a  decay. 

Edinburgh  is  not  *'  done  in  a  day."  I 
have  not  mentioned  half  its  points  of  in- 
terest. I  can  only  wish  the  visitor  to  its 
romantio  borders  fine  weather,  good 
health,  and  a  devout  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  Walter  Scott.  Armed  with  these 
weapons,  he  could  b6  happy  anywhere,  but 
doubly  happy  in  that  city  whose  bounda- 
ries are  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  water  of 
Leith,  Calton  Hill,  and  Arthur's  Seat 
M.  fi.  W.  S 
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I  THINK  that  her  ultimate  detitiny  as 
somebody's  wife  is  one  of  the  earliest 
impressions  received  by  the  feminine  soul. 
Is  not  oar  tender  infancy  one  prolonged 
serieB  of  bridal  processions,  where  dolls 
in  white  satin  and  Teils  marry  dolls  in 
dress-coats  and  boots  to-day,  and  are 
Dot  those  same  boots  and  coats  mated 
afresh  with  other  satins  and  veils  to-mor- 
row ?  And  from  these  early  antitypes  of 
disinterested  maternal  diplomacy  we  pass 
easily  to  speculation  upon  our  own  possi- 
ble future.  I  distinctly  remember  that 
at  six  years  of  age  I  had  firmly  resolved 
that  nothing  should  induce  me  to  marry 
Tommy,  the  son  of  our  nextrdoor  neigh- 
bor ;  for  Tommy  v^as  greedy,  and  refused 
to  share  with  me  a  beantifal  oocoanut 
cake  with  a  red  centre,  for  a  taste  of 
which  my  mouth  vratered;  and  when  I 
said  with  tears  in  my  voice,  "  Please, 
Tommy,  just  a  little  bite,"  Tommy  made 
a  derisive  gesture  (known  to  boys)  with 
his  nose  and  thumb,  and  holding  the  tempt- 
ing moxsel  just  out  of  my  reach,  asked  in 
withering  accents,  "Will  you  have  it 
now  or  vrait  till  you  get  it?  "  No,  I  never 
would  marry  a  Greedy. 

I  still  meant  to  marry  somebody,  how- 
ever ;  but  my  somebody  was  a  long  time 
in  growing  up  to  man*s  estate.  He  passed 
through  many  stages;  migrated  into  as 
many  forms  as  a  Hindoo's  soul ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  incense 
poured  at  each  shrine,  was  the  loathing 
which  ensued  when  the  smoke  blew  aWay 
and  I  saw  of  what  cheap  material  my 
idol  was  made.  At  fourteen  I  went  to 
dancing-school  with  George.  George  was 
a  head  taller  and  three  years  older  than 
myself,  so  I  looked  up  to  him  as  a  man ; 
he  knew  lAtin,  so  I  reverenced  him  as  a 
sage.  George  always  danced  with  me, 
and  I  lent  him  my  seal  ring  to  wear.  I 
declined  dancing  with  the  small  boys,  and 
pinched  my  feet  almost  numb  that  he 
might  compliment  me  on  my  beautiful  lit- 
tle bronze  boots.  But  one  day  George 
gave  me  back  my  ring  saying  he  was 
afraid  he  might  lose  it.  "Oh,  no  matter 
if  you  do,"  I  replied,  feeling  it  would  be 
happiness  to  have  my  ring  even  lost  by 


George.  But  no;  he  said,  "I  think  I 
won't  keep  it  any  longer,  Ellie."  He 
did  not  ask  me  to  dance  again  that 
day,  and  he  danced  four  tunes  with  Daisy 
Jones,  a  new  girl  and  a  very  pretty  one. 
I  turned  my  back  hair  to  them,  and 
hummed  a  second  to  the  fiddles  very  loud 
when  they  passed  me ;  but  my  heart  sank 
down  into  my  little  bronze  boots  till  they 
or  it  or  both— it  was  all  so  dreadful  I 
don't  remember  which — ached  to  bursting. 
I  staid  out  the  lesson ;  George  should  never 
suppose  I  cared  whether  he  danced  with 
Daisy  Jones  all  night;  but  gradually 
(}eorge  came  down  off  the  shrine,  and  I 
got  a  severe  bit  of  celiba<jy,  which  lasted, 
with  occasi9nal  intervals,  for  several  years. 
I  should  never  marry.  Men  were  frivo- 
lous ;  easily  beguiled  by  meretricious  ap- 
pearances. No  one  worthy  of  the  price- 
less treasure  of  my  affections  would  be 
likely  to  discover  their  existence.  I  was 
**  the  violet  by  the  mossy  atone."  Some 
day  all  these  men  who  thought  me  severe, 
sedate,  slow,  should  be  crushed  into  long- 
ing admiration,  and  omnpletely  over- 
whelmed by  a  revelation  of  my  manifold 
unappreciated  virtues. 

But  my  fit  of  celibacy  passed  off  like  the 
others ;  it  thawed,  if  I  must  oonfiess  it,  un- 
der the  sunshine  of  a  young  man's  smile ; 
and  I  went  as  girls  so  oflen  go  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  and  from  being  cold, 
dignified,  and  reserved,  became,  through 
the  mysterious  alchemy  of  this  sunshine, 
a  little  volatile,  perhaps  gay  and  light- 
hearted.  No  radical  change  of  nature. 
I  found  my  world  liked  me  better  when  I 
evinced  some  interest  in  its  affiiirs,  and 
some  appreciation  of  its  attractions.  So 
I  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  life  became 
a  more  interesting  volume  to  me,  albeit 
it  lost  somewhat  in  dignity  and  meaning. 
I  vras  experimenting  in  life  with  that  un- 
defined consciousness  young  people  have 
of  the  great  outlying  issues  all  about 
them ;  feeling  their  way  with  touch  and 
sense,  in  a  labyrinth  for  which  as  yet  they 
have  found  no  clue,  and  perhaps  glad  fi>r 
a  while  to  encourage  the  uncertainty ;  to 
accustom  their  eyes  to  the  darkness,  and 
venture  something  in  paths  unexplored. 
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The  poflsible  danger  adds  to  the  exoite- 
ment,  for  they  all  know  and  feel  that 
when  the  olue  is  found,  the  path  made 
straight  to  their  feet,  then  most  their 
feet  be  trained  and  compelled  to  walk  in 
it ;  and  libert3'  is  sweet,  and  youth  is  fond 
of  wanderings.  So  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  my  labyrinth  without  a  clue,  I 
saw  much  to  beguile  my  lingering  foot- 
steps, and  many  rifts  of  sunshine  through 
the  trees.  And  much  of  the  sunshine 
emanated  from  my  cousin  Philip. 

For  my  cousin  Philip  now  occupied  the 
position  of  hero  to  my  tale,  and  like  too 
many  of  women's  heroes  he  had  but  little 
of  the  heroic  element  about  him.  But 
Philip  and  1  were  engaged ;  we  sauntered 
about  together  in  the  moonlight;  we 
TOwed  such  tows  as  young  lovers  mean  to 
keep.  He  looked  into  my  eyes  and  swore 
I  was  Mr ;  as  mine  sank  beneath  his,  I 
felt  he  was— charming ;  and  we  were 
happy,  till  the  serpent  entered*  into  Eden. 
My  wrpent  was  of  course  a  woman, 
handsome,  cicTer,  and  unscrupulous ;  and 
as  thinking  of  her  always  suggests  that 
gorgeous  Egyptian  serpent  of  old  times,  I 
shall  call  her  here  Cleopatra. 

She  sailed  into  my  life  one  day  in  a 
shimmer  of  silks  and  a  gfitter  of  jewels ; 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired — a  lustrous  wo- 
man who  perraded  the  room  the  moment 
she  entered  it,  diffusing  a  subtle  odor  of 
jessamine.  When  she  raised  her  dark 
eyes  to  mine  I  felt  my  spirit  was  in  arms 
against  her,  though  we  had  exchanged  no 
words  but  such  as  society  listens  to  with 
complaisance  at  a  morning  call.  When 
she  sailed  out  of  the  room  again,  wafled 
by  soft  jessamine-scented  zephyrs,  a  well- 
bred  murmur  ran  about.  I  breathed  freer 
without  knowing  I  had  felt  oppressed,  and 
joined  the  polite  chorus — *^  Yes,  a  splendid 
woman."  "By  Jove,  yes,  a  devilish 
handsome  woman,"  I  overheard  a  young 
man  saying  to  his  friend ;  and  it  echoed  in 
my  ears  as  I  too  went  dovm  stairs— a  devil- 
ish handsome  woman,  a  devilish  handsome 
woman,  though  I  was  fiir  too  well  brought 
up  to  echo  it  with  my  voice.  Cleopatra 
thought  me  worth  cultivating,  and  imper- 
ceptibly we  glided  into  a  show  of  friend- 
ship. I  sometimes  thought  she  liked  me 
to  be  seen  beside  her  as  a  foil  to  her  own 
brilliant  Oriental  charms.  My  Saxon 
complexion  and  tawny  hair  made  a  back- 
ground against  which  she  shone  more  re- 
splendently,  and  she  liked  the  whisper  of 


"  Night  and  Morning,"  as  we  appeared  to- 
gether. Yet  there  was  no  sympathy  and 
no  real  intimacy  between  us ;  but  by  care- 
lessly woven  threads  Cleopatra  established 
its  semblance  to  suit  at  first  a  whim  of  her 
vanity,  and  afterwards  a  purpose  which 
took  shape  in  her  waywurd  brain  and 
stubborn  will. 

My  cousin  Philip  was  a  singularly 
handsome  man,  and  quite  as  conscious  of 
his  advantages  as  singularly  handsome 
men,  who  have  dallied  through  many  sea- 
sons in  the  far  niente  of  drawing-room  life, 
are  apt  to  become.  And  yet  one  could 
not  call  him  vain.  A  sense  of  his  advan- 
tages, personal  and  intellectual,  gave  him 
a  rather  noble  charity  for  what,  in  his 
lordly  way,  he  no  doubt  classed  as  the 
ordinary  herd  of  mortals.  It  was  simply 
no  case  for  comparison,  so  he  always  found 
something  to  like  or  commend  in  others. 
But  he  was  indolent  and  quite  content 
with  the  applause  of  what  he  chose — ^what 
in  those  days  we  both  chose— to  call  "  the 
world,"  limiting  that  term,  after  the  &sh- 
ion  of  our  caste,  to  the  elect  who  wore  the 
purple  and  fine  linen  of  fortune's  provid- 
ing. And-  I  was  used  to  Philip;  his 
worldly  wisdom  was  the  sort  of  wisdom  I 
had  grovm  up  to  believe  in.  He  was  far 
cleverer  than  any  man  I  knew.  He  had 
plenary  indulgence  to  gather  honey  from 
any  flowers  that  pleased  him,  and  I  in  the 
freshness  of  happy  girlhood  and  guaran- 
teed liberty,  with  the  bond  between  us  un- 
derstood and  accepted,  gave  myself  to  the 
eiyoyment  of  life  as  it  was.  On  a  rainy 
morning  Philip  would  entertain  me  in  his 
ovm  irresistible  way  with  his  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  last  week  or  fortnight ; 
and  sometimes  moonlight  made  us  senti- 
mental, and  he  dropped  into  poetry  and 
praised  my  eyebrovro  in  well-chosen  quo- 
tations. In  short,  we  suited  one  another, 
and  had  so  thoroughly  accepted  our  posi- 
tion as  future  husband  and  wife,  that  our 
days  glided  by  undisturbed  even  by  lovers* 
quarrels. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  that  drifted  into  my 
mind  one  day,  as  we  idled  away  the  sunny 
morning  beside  a  brook  in  the  country. 

**  Philip,"  said  I  to  the  great  handsome 
figure  behind  a  cloud  of  smoke  at  my  feet, 
"it  seems  odd  that  we  never  quarrel 
We  scarcely  disagree  enough  to  make  our 
relations  interesting." 

"  Name  the  sulject,  my  dear  girl,"  he 
lazily  rejoined;  "I'd  even  quarrel  vrith 
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yoa&ra  quiet  life.  What  shall  it  be? 
The  whole  sweep  of  nature  and  art,  be* 
sides  the  £roitful  field  of  our  matoal  ao- 
qnaintanoe,  is  (q[>en  for  disemiion.  Shall 
it  be  your  antipathy  for  OffBobaoh?  I 
will  detiBod  him  with  all  the  obstinaf^  of 
ignorance  and  the  peisistenoe  of  a  devotee ; 
yon  shall  declare  him  a  degrader  of  your 
snblime  art,  a  demoralizing  agent,  a  tres- 
passer in  the  temple  (^  the  Moses.  Not 
Ofenbach?  Well,  suppose  we  try  that 
dark-eyed  daughter  of  the  gods,  who  yoa 
say  gives  you  moral  chills  and  fever." 

"  No,"  I  interrupted,  '*  we  will  not 
talk  about  her  here ;  she  is  a  being  of  the 
city  and  city  life.  Nature  and  Cleopatra 
are  not  of  kin ; "  and  I  pitched  p€A>bles 
into  the  brook  and  mused  a  little,  my 
musings  being  no  deeper  than  the  water, 
and  veiy  commonplace.  This  brook  just 
babbles  along,  carrien  and  merry.  When 
it  gets  to  be  a  river  its  merry  babble  is 
lost,  but  the  noise  the  river  makes  is  a 
rush  and  a  roar :  it  is  swollen  by  storms, 
it  is  angiy  when  the  winds  arise ;  it  is  so 
de^  that  it  becomes  a  power.  At  this 
point  I  threw  my  last  pebble  a  little  wist- 
fhlly,  and  rose. 

'*  Tired  so  so(m,  my  blossom  ?  "  asked 
Philip,  lighting  a  firesh  cigar.  **  I  could 
lie  here  very  comfortably  all  day,  with 
your  profile  against  the  clear  blue  yondw 
to  look  at,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  water  to 
drive  dull  care  away." 

'*What  does  the  water  say  to  you, 
Philip?  "  I  asked,  vnth  just  a  slight,  un- 
nsoal  stir  of  uneasiness. 

He  murmured  gayly : 

u  »Ti8  wen  to  be  merry  and  glad, 
Tis  well  to  be  honest  and  tme.*' 

The  monotonous  murmur  of  that  brook 
had  put  me  sadly  out  of  tune,  for  I  shook 
off  the  arm  he  bad  passed  round  my  waist, 
with  the  first  sting  of  womanly  pain  I  had 
almost  ever  felt,  and  repeated  the  remain- 
ing couplet : 

**  Tte  weU  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
Belbre  you  are  on  with  the  new.'' 

Philip  looked  at  me  a  little  curiously, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  replace  his  arm. 
As  we  crossed  the  lawn  a  carriage  drove 
rapidly  up  the  street.  Cleopatra's  radi- 
ant fifcce  beamed  upon  us  through  the  vrin- 
dow.  We  reached  the  house  just  as  she 
alighted. 

"Bid  me  welcome,  ChAtehime,"  she 


said, 
tie." 


^  I  have  come  to  storm  yoor  cas- 


Day  succeeded  day  in  a  round  of  plea- 
surable engagements.  A  house  full  of 
goests  created  a  succession  of  ei\)oyments, 
but  for  me  a  cloud  lay  over  the  sunshine. 
The  shadow  of  approachmg  trouble  filled 
me  with  a  nameless  apprehension.  Since 
the  m<»ning  of  Cleopatra's  sudden  advent 
Philip  and  I  had  become  slightly  es- 
tranged, and  yet  no  sign,  or  word,  or  act 
gave  either  of  us  a  reason  for  explanation 
or  complaint.  It  was  the  intangible  in- 
flnence  of  that  w(nnan.  I  watched  daily 
the  subtle  ligaments  by  which  she  was 
binding  him  to  herself,  yet  felt  ihtki  I  was 
powerless.  A  sort  of  numbness  came  over 
all  my  senses  but  that  of  perception.  It 
seemed  to  me,  however  low  they  spoke  to- 
gether, I  always  heard  what  they  said ; 
whatever  glances  passed  between  them 
passed  through  m^  eyeballs ;  every  touch 
of  her  hand  on  his  arm  thrilled  me.  And 
yet  our  outward  relations  were  nndianged. 
He  vras,  so  fer  as  other  people  saw,  the 
same  gentle,  considerate  lover,  who  sprang 
to  fulfil  my  uneipresBed  wishes,  and  dis- 
tinguished me  by  his  graceful  homage  be- 
fore the  world  as  the  woman  of  his 
choice.  It  was  as  yet  only  what  a 
woman's  quick  intuitions  can  feel,  not 
what  her  friends  can  pity  her  fer;  and 
vri^  my  newly  sharpened  perceptions, 
which  I  did  not  analyze  to  separate  in 
them  love  and  pride,  I  sharply  resolved 
that  before  the  second  point  could  be 
reached  .1  vrould  save  myself  the  blow. 
But  I  could  only  fellow  circumstances,  not 
ferce  them.  Fortunately  fer  me,  my  posi- 
tion as  hostess  required  constant  exertion 
and  self-forgetfulness,  and  left  me  little 
time  to  brood  over  my  troubles. 

As  1  entered  a  drawing-room  one  alter- 
no(xi,  an  opposite  door  closed  upon  some 
retreating  figure,  whose  I  did  not  see, 
but  the  lingering  soup^on  of  jessamine 
would  have  told  me  had  I  needed  other  ev- 
idence than  that  of  my  cousin's  face  as  he 
stood  by  the  window.  A  stragglhag  sun- 
beam lit  it  up,  and  I  thought  it  had  never 
worn  such  depth  of  expression.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  moved  to  the  bottom  of 
his  soul. 

"Alcme?"  I  asked  ns  I  passed  him.  I 
vras  curious  to  know  what  he  would  say. 

*'  You  leave  me  very  much  alone  of  late^ 
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belliasima,'*  he  said,  not  taming  his  &oe 
from  the  window. 

*'  I  can  scarcely  think  you  suffer  from 
n^Wct, ' '  I  rejoined  somewhat  grimly ;  ^'  I 
hope  you  eontriye  to  amuse  yourself,"  and 
would  have  passed  on,  hut  Philip  tamed 
suddenly,  and  selling  hoth  my  hands  in 
his  glared  down  into  my  eyes  with  a  look 
of  suppressed  emotion  which  almost 
soorched  me,  while  he  asked  with  fererish 
intensity  of  tone : 

"  Tell  me,  cousin,  do  yon  loTe  me  truly? 
Do  yon  lore  me  with  all  your  heart?  " 

His  grasp  tightened  to  a  gripe  on  my 
wrists ;  with  a  little  cry  of  pain  I  shook 
myself  free.  As  I  did  so  my  ^e  fell  on  a 
yellow  rose  at  my  feet.  I  rememhered 
that  Cleopatra  had  worn  it  in  her  hair  an 
hour  before.  I  silently  picked  it  up  and 
presented  it  to  my  cousin ;  as  silently  and 
with  a  passive  hand  he  received  it,  and  I 
left  the  room. 

I  shut  myself  into  my  own  room  and  de- 
termined to  look  the  crisis  in  tiie  fitoe. 
No  man  should  ask  me  twice  in  that  tone 
whether  I  loved  him ;  rather  let  him  ask 
at  once  the  question  which  larked  beneath, 
*^  Would  it  break  your  heart  to  give  me 
np?"  I  looked  into  my  own  heart  and 
discovered  some  things  which  surprised 
me,  not  being  much  given  to  introiq;>eo- 
tion.  The  result  was  of  coarse  a  foregone 
conclusion,  but  the  examination  of  those 
past  years  of  my  life  was  a  revelation  of 
myself  to  myself.  I  found  a  very  bitter, 
vengefril  hatred  toward  the  woman  who 
had  broken  down  my  paradise.  The  in- 
tensity of  my  hate  toward  her  frightened 
me.  My  pride,  which  had  never  been 
disciplined,  was  outraged  to  such  a  point, 
that  for  hours  I  paced  the  room  unable  to 
control  myself,  and  it  was  long  before  I 
began  to  understand  my  position  and  to 
ask  myself  the  question.  Have  I  really 
loved  Philip  ?  1  had  never  loved  any  (me 
else,  so  I  had  nothing  with  which  to  com- 
pare this  sentiment  that  had  been  ac- 
cepted as  love.  But  sitting  thinking  in 
the  darky  I  was  little  by  little  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  '*  it  was  not  a  broken 
heart  I  had  to  mourn  over,  but  a  broken 
dream."  I  had  iufinite  tenderness  for  my 
cousin,  but  many  a  vague  apprehension 
of  times  past,  which  had  been  cast  out  as 
nnworthy,  came  back  and  took  shape  and 
asserted  itself;  and  bitterer  and  more 
poignant  than  the  torments  of  jealous  rage 
or  the  humiliation  of  wounded  self-love. 


vras  the  conviction  that  I  could  not  love,  had 
not  loved  Philip  with  the  best  part  of  my 
nature.  I  did  not  sit  hi  judgment  on  my 
cousin,  but  the  truth  forced  itself  npon  me 
with  irresistible  power. 

The  house  was  quiet  for  the  night  when 
I  stole  through  the  deserted  passages  to 
the  great  piasza  which  sarrounded  three 
sides  of  the  main  building.  My  bead 
throbbed,  and  the  cool  night  air  refreshed 
my  ercited  frame.  I  paced  up  and  down, 
growing  calmer  in  mind  and  body,  and  at 
last,  tired,  thre:^^^  myself  into  a  chair  and 
leaned  my  head  against  the  stone  coping 
of  a  window.  I  had  sat  for  some  moments 
unconscious  of  anything  bat  the  chaotic 
monotone  of  my  own  mind,  when  Philip's 
voice,  speaking  in  low,  agitated  tones, 
made  itself  audible : 

*'  I  shonld  be  less  than  a  man  were  I  to 
take  advantage  of  her  momentary  piqae. 
I  believe  she  loves  me,  and  cost  what  it 
may— imd  you  know  the  cost— I  most  ful- 
fil my  engagement." 

**  Yes,  believe  me,  your  sufiering  inten- 
sifies my  own,"  rejoined  Cleopatra's  sibi- 
lant voice,  '*  and  the  sympathy  draws  as 
nearer  even  than  the  accomplishment  of 
oar  wishes.  But,"  she  added,  after  an 
instant's  pause,"  I  think  you  deceive  yoor- 
self  somewhat.  Your  cousin  has  little 
depth  of  feeling,  and  what  would  be  a  life- 
long sorrow  to  many  women  would  not 
sink  deep  into  her  heart.  Do  yoa  know, 
my  friend,  those  blonde  women  do  not  love 
as  we  do.  Nay,  I  have  piqued  you !  She 
loves  you,  no  doubt,  to  the  extent  of  her 
nature ;  but  her  blood  is  to  mine  what  eau 
sucrie  is  to  eau-de-vie.  Should  you  care 
much  for  an  unlimited  privilege  of  eau 
sucrie  7  She  would  love  no  one  better  than 
she  loved  you.  She  would  be  an  immacu- 
late matron,  a  true  and  virtuous  wife,  a 
lovely  figurehead  for  your  dinner-table, 
and  the  mother  of  unexceptionable  chil- 
dren. But  I,  Philip,"  and  I  could  feel 
how  she  leaned  toward  him  and  dropped 
the  liquid  passion  of  her  eyes  into  his,  '^  I 
would  give  you  the  love  your  soul  de- 
mands. I  would  love  you  with  an  inten- 
sity which  should  consume  the  very  being 
which  fed  it.  I  should  be  a  priestess  mak- 
ing perpetual  sacrifice  before  her  shrine. 
Ah,  Philip,  we  dark  women  hold  the  se- 
crets of  love ! " 

I  had  already  heard  too  much.  I  sprang 
from  my  seat  to  leave  them  undisturbed, 
but  my  dress  caught  in  a  chair  and  over- 
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tamed  it,  and  with  strange  incaution  they 
)>oth  stepped  through  the  window  on  the 
jpiazza. 

We  three  conironted  one  another  in  the 
moonlight.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  si- 
lence so  profound  that  the  beating  of  my 
lieart  seemed  to  echo  like  a  sledge-hammer. 

Philip's  face  was  ghastly  in  its  rigid 
pallor.  He  did  not  even  attempt  to  speak. 
Cieq>atra  was  first  to  break  the  spell. 
With  a  laugh  which  stung  me  by  its  in- 
solence through  the  sweetness  of  her  per- 
fectly modulated  voice,  she  said :  "  Well 
met  by  moonlight,  fair  hostess!  This 
enchanting  night  seems  to  have  beguiled 
us  all.  It  must  be  late;  haye  you  the 
time?  "  looking  at  Philip. 

He  took  out  his  watch  somewhat  me- 
chanically, and  answered  that  it  was  hard 
en  two  o'clock. 

She  gave  a  little  start  of  well-acted  sur- 
prise. "  Your  cousin  has  tempted  me  to 
renounce  my  beauty-sleep, '*  she  said,  and 
took  my  hand. 

Her  touch  unloosed  my  tongue.  '^  My 
cousin  is  evidently  either  tempter  or 
tempted,"  I  replied ;  **  which,  I  do  not 
presume  to  decide.  But  since  the  temp- 
tation has  proved  irresistible,  pray  "con- 
sider all  obstacles  removed  from  the  way 
of  that  perfect  union  of  souls  which  you 
a^ire  after.  Such  imaginary  right  or 
title  as  I  may  have  heretofore  possessed  in 
this  gentleman's  affections,  I  wiUingly 
transfer  to  you,  who  understand  so  well 
the  requirements  of  his  higher  nature. 
This,  too,"  I  continued,  gainmg  courage 
&om  the  steadiness  of  my  own  voice, 
'*  may  have  some  significance  for  you ;  for 
me  it  is  only  the  unpleasant  reminder  of 
a  delusion  past ; "  and  I  held  toward 
her  the  hoop  of  diamonds  which  two  years 
before,  on  that  same  piazza  and  under  just 
such  a  bright  harvest  moon,  Philip  had 
placed  on  my  willing  hand. 

For  the  honor  of  my  sex  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  Cleopatra  was  discon- 
certed. Even  her  consummate  tact  and 
TeadinesB  were  for  once  at  fault ;  though 
whether  she  regretted  my  outraged  hospi- 
tality, or  its  inopportune  discovery,  is 
not  a  matter  for  me  to  decide.  However, 
she  gracefully  converted  a  yawn  into  a 
smile,  and,  with  a  parting  thrust  as  to  the 
embarrassment  of  interfering  in  fieimily 
dissensions,  bade  us  good  night  with  the 
ntmost  sweetness,  and  retired .  The  move- 
ment knocked  the  bauble  from  my  hand, 
7 


and  it  rolled  glittering  on  the  pavement 
to  Philip's  feet.  With  a  scarcely  sup- 
pressed oath,  he  raised  his  powerful  foot 
and  ground  it  with  his  heel  against  the 
stone,  and  then  kicked  off  the  flattened 
fragments  on  to  the  grass,  and  then  our 
eyes  met.  **  Even  so,  Philip,  let  the  past 
be  thrust  out  of  sight.  It  has  been  a 
great  mistake,  and  I  am  reasonable  enough 
to  acknowledge  it ;  and  I  also  acknowl- 
edge the  greatness  of  your  temptation. 
For  the  future  I  will  try  to  forget  our 
temporary  delusion." 

^^  I  cannot  even  ask  you  to  forgive  me, 
Elinor,"  Philip  at  last  said,  with  a  visi- 
ble effort ;  "  neither  will  I  ask  you  to  try 
not  to  despise  me.  I  understand  too  well 
your  capacity  for  contempt,  and  my  ovrn 
deserts." 

'*Nay,  Philip,"  and  I  am  afraid  the 
smart  of  my  wound  made  my  voice  ring 
somewhat  sharp  and  bitter,  ^^  man  is  but 
mortal;  I  do  not  expect  chivalry  from 
carpet  knights."  He  winced,  but  made 
no  reply ;  and  I,  with  my  wretched  wo- 
man's weapon  whetted  on  both  sides,  still 
probed  the  wound.  ''I  am  a  proud 
woman,  Philip,  and  the  pride  you  have 
wounded  vnll  be  its  own  safeguard." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  so  secure  a  ref- 
uge," he  rejoined  dryly.  The  tone  re- 
called me  to  my  better  consciousness. 

"  Forgive  me ;  I  did  not  mean  to  re- 
proach you.  Let  us  say  an  amicable  good 
night  and  begin  again  as  acquaintances — 
cousins — ^perhaps  even  as  friends." 

Afrer  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said: 
^'  I  have  no  right,  I  know,  to  ask  you 
any  questions ;  but  if  I  am  to  accept  your 
forgiveness,  I  should  like  to  have  one 
point  made  quite  clear.  I  am  perhaps  ob- 
tuse in  not  accepting  your  tacit  aclmowl- 
edgment  of  the  state  of  the  case ;  but  I 
might  feel  a  shade  less  culpable  toward 
you  were  I  to  ask  the  question." 

He  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  and  I  mo- 
tioned him  to  proceed. 

''  Has  this  wound— such  you  have  called 
it" — he  spoke  slowly— "cut  no  deeper 
than  your  pride  ?  " 

I  could  not  speak.  Two  scalding  tears 
forced  themselves  from  my  eyes,  and  in 
shame  I  covered  my  face ;  for  through  the 
unspeakable  tenderness  without  which 
I,  even  now,  cannot  think  of  my  cousin,  I 
felt  that  the  true  love  a  man  has  the  right 
to  demand  from  the  woman  who  consents 
to  be  his  wife  had  never  been  given  to  him. 
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"It  is  enough,"  said  Philip,  coming 
close  to  me  and  remoTing  my  hands  that 
be  might  study  my  face  for  a  moment ;  and 
had  I  been  lees  humiliated,  I  might  have 
drawn  comfort  firom  the  intense  mortifica- 
tion of  his  tone.  "  At  least  I  have  not  to 
repent  having  broken  a  woman's  heart — 
if  women  have  hearts/'  he  added  bitterly, 
"  and  if  they  are  made  to  break.  But,*' 
he  continued  more  gently,  "  I  must  ask 
you  to  believe  that  I  never  intended  to  de- 
ceive you." 

"As  for  all  that,  I  think  we  may  cry 
quits,  Philip,"  I  interrupted.  "  We  have 
deluded  ourselves,  and  all  that  is  left  for 
us  is  to  part  in  peace ; "  and  as  he  held  my 
hand  a  moment,  and  we  stood  looking 
sadly  at  one  another  in  the  truth-telling 
moonlight,  the  ghosts  of  our  wasted  youth 
rose  up  between  us  with  all  the  undevel- 
oped possibilities  of  our  lost  years :  he,  in 
his  godlike  strength  and  beauty,  purpose- 
less and  effeminated;  and  I,  with  the  rich 
dower  of  vigorous  womanhood,  selfish, 
frivolous,  and  aimless.  So  &r  we  had 
both  missed  the  use  and  meaning  of  our 
lives.  Which  should  cast  stones  at  the 
other  ?  He  raised  my  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
I  turned  sorrowfully  into  the  house,  leav- 
irig  him  to  his  ovm  reflections. 

It  was  late  th0  next  momipg  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  after  a  heavy  and  unre- 
fireshing  slumber.  A  maid  stood  at  the 
bedside  with  a  letter.  As  I  tore  it  open 
a  telegTfim  fell  out,  4ireoted  to  Philip ;  on 
the  back  of  it  he  had  vnritten,  "This  will 
explain  my  hasty  departure."  The  tele- 
gram contained  these  words:  "Your 
mother  is  dangerously  ill ;  come  at  once. " 

A  few  hc^rs  later  Cleopatra  too  took 
hec  departure.  We  shook  hands  as  cour- 
teously before  the  assembled  household, 
and  she  made  her  adieux  with  as  assured 
a  grace,  as  if  her  visit  had  been  one  of 
unmixed  satisfiM^on— as  possibly  it  had 
been  to  her.  For  the  next  few  days  the 
accounts  of  my  aunt's  increased  illness 
were  so  alarming  that  my  guests,  with  a 
consideration  I  could  not  too  highly  appre- 
ciate, relieved  me  of  their  presence.  In- 
deed, it  was  with  the  utmost  effort  that  I 
could  discharge  my  social  duties  respect- 
ably, and  I  could  not  but  feel  a  little 
wholesome  solitude  as  a  relief  after  the 
prolonged  and  subdued  excitement  of 
the  imst  weeks.  I  was  too  wearied  in 
mind  and  body  to  apply  myself  to  any- 
thing.   I  wandered  about,  allowing  my 


thoughts  to  drift  as  they  would,  hoping 
they  might  settle  down  into  order  and 
reason ;  and  then  becoming  so  tired  of 
their  monotony  that  I  would  spend  hours 
at  the  piano  striving  to  drovni  all  thought 
in  sound.  A  wearisome  disgust  of  self 
took  possession  of  me,  a  fruitless  moan 
over  my  wretched  past.  How  should  I 
take  up  life  again  with  the  old  illusionB 
destroyed,  the  old  props  knocked  away? 
To  empfy  the  heart  of  idols  is  all  very 
well ;  but  the  heart  cannot  remain  empty 
healthfully,  neither  must  it  feed  up6n  it- 
self; and  between  self-accusations,  in- 
definite yearnings,  miserable  questionings 
of  &te  and  Providence,  and  fruitless 
efforts  after  self-control,  I  got  day  by  day 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Slough  of 
Despond.  If  the  charitable  world  in 
which  I  lived  had  possessed  any  knowledge 
of  our  recent  ^ckdrdssement,  how  easily, 
naturally,  nay,  reasonably  would  it  have 
smiled  a  commiserating  smile  and  whim- 
pered," Disappointed  in  love,  poor  thing ! " 
Yes,  I  vnis  disi^pointed,  but  not  in  any 
such  vray ;  but  I  began  to  hate  everything 
bright,  even  the  sunshine,  and  to  cry  very 
bitterly, "  My  little  body  is  aweary  of  this 
great  world." 

I  received  frequent  accounts  from  my 
cousin  Alice,  Philip's  sister,  of  my  aunt's 
illness — ^from  Philip  himself  never  a  word ; 
and  from  the  allusions  in  her  letters  1 
judged  her  to  be  still  in  ignorance  of  our 
interrupted  relations.  It  was  of  course 
no  time  for  the  discussion  of  such  a&irs. 
The  fever  had  run  its  long  and  wejurisome 
course  in  my  aunt's  case,  &n9  at  kst 
there  was  hope  of  a  favorable  change. 
The  same  letitor  which  brought  theese  good 
tidings  mentioned  that  Philip  was  worn 
out  with  vratching,  and  not  quite  well. 
"  I  scarcely  think  he  will  be  able  to  write 
to  you  to-day,"  eoncluded  Alice,  evidently 
imagining  me  to  be  in  daily  receipt  of  let 
ters  from  him.  In  a  few  days  she  wrote 
again :  "  We  are  terribly  alarmed  about 
Philip ;  he  has  taken  the  fever." 

Thus  for  a  week  daily  came  gloomy  ti- 
dings. Once  Alice  said :  "  I  asked  Philip 
for  a  message  to  send  you,  and  he  would 
not  answer.  I  know  you  would  not  be 
afraid  of  infection,  and  if  it  will  C(Hnfort 
you  to  be  near  him,  do  come  to  us." 

I  left  this  unanswered.  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  add  to  their  sad- 
ness by  telling  the  truth.  My  marriage 
with  Philip  had  been  one  of  their  dearest 
wishes. 
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A{;am  Alice  wrote:  "Why  do  you 
neither  write  nor  come  7  He  rayes  all  day 
and  night,  sometimes  about  yon,  and 
sometimes  accusing  himself  of  all  sorts  of 
horrors.  What  does  it  all  mean?  Has 
there  been  any  trouble  7 ' '  Again  I  could 
not  answer.  I  walked  the  floor  night  af- 
ter night,  praying  in  my  wretchednefs  for 
the  cousin  I  lored  and  yearned  over  in  his 
extremity  like  a  mother  with  a  sick  child. 
I  was  bound  hand  and  foot ,  and  could  only 
wait  for  the  end.  It  came^  alas,  too  soon ! 
A  telegram  containing  only  the  words, 
*^Come  immediately,  (nryou  may  be  too 
late,"  seemed  so  imperative  that  I  felt 
the  bond  of  cousinship  was  strong  enough 
to  warrant  me  in  putting  aside  erery  other 
consideration.  The  hours  I  was  forced  to 
wait  before  the  arriyal  of  the  train  seemed 
interminable,  and  the  pace  at  which  we 
traTclled  was  exasperating. 

It  was  dusk  when  I  reached  the  house. 
My  uncle  met  me  at  the  door,  kissed  me 
sil^tly,  and  led  me  into  the  library. 
There  was  such  a  hush  over  the  house  I 
dared  ask  no  questions.  He  took  off  my 
wraps  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
placed  me  in  a  great  chair,  and  still  hold- 


ing my  hand  looked  down  wistfully  into 
my  face.  I  could  not  bear  his  tenderness 
and  made  a  motion  to  rise.  "  Do  not  try 
to  go  up  stairs  till  you  are  rested,  my 
love,"  he  said  kindly.  "  The  delay  only 
makes  it  more  painful,"  I  r^oined  weari- 
ly ;  "  let  us  go  at  once."  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  detain  me  again,  but  went  up 
stairs  before  me,  paused  an  instant  at  the 
door  as  he  opened  it,  and  with  a  soft  '^  Qod 
pity  you,  my  poor  child,**  dosed  it  upon  me. 

I  gave  one  quick  glance  around  the 
room.  It  v^as  bright  vrith  gas-light.  The 
windows  were  open  to  admit  the  chill 
night  air,  and  a  heavy  perfume  of  flowers 
smote  my  senses  with  a  sickening  dread. 
Philip  was  there ;  but  Philip  marble  white 
and  cold,  without  voice  or  language. 
Philip  was  dead.  Under  the  white  sheet 
which  covered  the  bed  was  sharply  de- 
fined a  human  figure.  In  a  sort  of  dream 
I  moved  towards  it,  and  in  a  sort  of  dream 
drew  the  sheet  away  firom  the  head,  and, 
without  tears  or  much  consciousness  of 
what  I  was  doing,  looked  long  at  the 
beautiful  marble  &uce. 

Death  had  stepped  into  the  breach. 
Our  fiuewell  had  been  a  fifurewell  forever. 


THE  KIS3, 


UPON  ae  stormy  Sunday, 
Coming  adoon  the  lane, 
Were  a  score  of  bonny  lassies, — 
And  sweetest,  I  maintain. 
Was  Caddie, 
That  I  took  tmneath  my  pladdie, 
To  shield  her  firom  the  rain. 

n.. 

She  said  that  the  daisies  blushed 

For  the  kiss  that  I  had  ta*en : 
I  wadna  hae  thought  the  lassie 

Wad  sae  of  a  kiss  complain. 
"Now,  laddie! 
I  winna  stay  under  your  pladdie. 

If  I  gang  hame  in  the  rain ! " 
HI. 
But  on  an  after  Sunday, 

When  cloud  there  was  not  ane. 
This  self-same  winsome  lassie— 

We  chanced  to  meet  in  the  lane- 
Said:  "Laddie," 
Why  dinna  ye  wear  your  pladdie  I 

Wha  kens  but  it  may  rain '. " 


Chahlbs  Sibltt. 
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I  SAID  in  an  earlier  paper  that  I  am 
neither  a  dif»contented  nor  yet  a  no- 
tably retrospective  old  woman.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  spoke  quite  truly.  I  am  far, 
far  from  thinking  that  all  mundane  things, 
principles,  virtues,  customs,  and  graces 
of  life  were  at  their  sublimest  height  or 
wore  their  most  benignant  aspect  in  the 
blithe  days  when  I  and  my  compeers  were 
young.  That  that  wbh  then^  and  this  is 
now,  inclines  me  neither  to  f&yor  nor 
to  dis&Yor.  If  all  excellence  has  had  its 
time  of  blossom  and  fruitage,  to  return 
never  again  with  the  recurring  years,  why 
should  we  toil  further  over  what  is  but 
exhaustion? — to  what  end  are  the  earlier 
and  latter  rains?  alternate  dew  and  sun- 
shine? careful  shelter  and  considered  ex- 
posure? restful  nights  and  wooing  days? 
the  ward  and  watch  of  incessant  love  and 
care? 

No,  no,  beloved  young  people !  Believe 
that  which  is  so  solemnly  true,  that  *'  the 
world  is  all  before  you  where  to  choose," 
and  that  never  since  time  was  might  you 
have  been  nobler,  wiser,  sweeter,  more 
charming  in  every  way  than  now.  Be 
assured,  too,  that  we  elders  are  a  little 
reticent  as  to  the  unlovely  things  of  the 
past.  Sometimes  they  are  beneficently 
forgotten ;  always  the  harsh  outlines  are 
soflened.  Of  the  material  past  we  recall 
that  matchless,  unconscious  digestion  of 
youth,  and  forget  the  coarse,  ignorant 
viands  that  ruined  it ;  we  sigh  over  those 
early,  perfect,  unbroken,  recreative  slum- 
bers, but  we  fail  to  perfectly  restore  the 
rude  bedchambers  where  we  balled  our- 
selves up  shudderingly  in  frosty  beds,  and 
ached  finely  before,  by  inch  ventures  and 
protracted  agonies,  we  were  at  length  and 
full-length  uncurled;  never  do  we  re- 
produce upon  oar  faces  now  the  noses  that 
on  our  awaking  then  were  as  those  of 
snow  images,  nor  see  the  snow-wreaths 
that  (if  perhaps  we  are  very  old)  had 
sifted  through  upon  the  coverlets ;  never 
do  we  remake  those  hurried,  red,  numb- 
fingered  toilettes,  or  recomb  that  hair 
bewitched  as  any  puss's  "  indignant  fur  "; 
nor  do  we,  I  think,  fondly  relace  upon 
our  feet  (with  leathern  lacets)  the  shoes 
made  for  us  by  the  itinerant  shoemaker  in 


his  loitering  annual  progress— shoes  which 
with  one  cobbling  must,  for  all  needs,  last 
us  two  years,  and  which  seemed  as  if  for 
solidity,  shapeleaaness,  and  total  lack  of 
pliability,  they  must  outvie  wooden  sabots 
or  any  people's  most  primitive  foot-gear. 
And  precisely  as  we  innocently  omit  these 
and  a  myriad  more  incommodities  of  the 
outer,  physical  life,  so  we  do  in  spiritual, 
moral  matters.  A  haze  almost  impene- 
trable has  fallen  upon  blemishes,  upon 
whatsoever  was  neither  excellent  nor  easy 
to.  endure ;  and  only  what  was  £etirest  lin- 
gers in  the  memory,  standing  out  against 
the  blur  of  years  like  sun-lighted  head- 
lands against  dense-wooded  and  blackly- 
shadowed  shores. 

And  I  think  we  ancients  would .  scarce 
turn  back  the  hands  upon  the  dial  if  we 
might.  Just  as  the  great  city,  though 
filled  with  sin  hidden  and  manifest,  yet 
seems  to  bring  us  nearer  to  God,  to  make 
for  us  opportunities  with  Ilim  far  oflener 
than  the  sublimest,  peacefuUest  solitudes 
can  do,  because  peopled  with  His  dearest 
creation,  human  souls,  so  the  life  of  to-day 
has  its  sin,  its  frequent  shallowness,  dis- 
honesty, and  offence,  so  redeemed  by  its 
innumerable  intelligences  all  keenly  alert, 
its  tireless  activities  for  good,  that  I  think 
we  account  it  in  our  hearts  far  better  than 
the  placider  existence  we  led  of  yester-time. 

But  every  period  has  its  characteristic 
defects.  Are  we  wrong,  we  old  people 
who  are  neither  unfriendly  nor  bitter,  if 
we  sometimes  regretfully  conclude  that 
this  age  is  too  hurried  to  be  well-bred? 
too  awkward  and  self-conscious  to  express 
its  really  good  heart?  But  the  age  calls 
itself  Christian.  Can  it  be  Christian  and 
discourteous  to  the  very  verge  of  brutality  ? 
Are  not  the  virtues  that  genuine  courtesy 
would  imply  of  a  saintly  type  ?  Must  not 
there  be  patience,  humility,  unselfishness, 
charity  that  judgeth  not,  unalterable 
sweetness,  quick  sympathy  to  transport 
one's  self  into  the  neighbor's  place,  the 
Golden  Rule  first  and  last,  with  all  the 
self-abnegation  it  includes? 

But  of  such  alloyed  courtesy  as  has  been 
current  up  and  down  the  world — ate  we 
in  America  to-day  reputed  rich  even  in 
this  baser  metal?    Have  not  we  associat- 
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ed  charm  and  ease  of  maimer  with  insin- 
cerity ?  Don't  we  call  our  bluntness  An- 
glo-Saxon frankness,  and  pride  ourseWes 
thereupon  like  those  intensely-disagree- 
able people  who  deliver  themselves  of 
opinions  wholly  uncalled-for  and  savage 
to  personal  affix>nt,  and  then  assuage  all 
wounded  feeling  by  acknowledging  with  a 
meek  air  of  compelled  superiority,  that  they 
are  "  very  plain-spoken  "  and  *'  must  say 
just  what  they  think." 

Is  it  that  republican  air  is  too  bracing 
for  the  softer  virtues?  that  fine  manners 
can  flourish  therein  no  more  than  grati- 
tude is  alleged  to  do? 

In  support  of  this  theory,  what  does  An- 
thony Trollope  say  of  the  Irishman  in 
America,  and  the  same  Irishman  on  his 
native  bog?  That  at  home  he  is  flexible, 
coaxing,  flattering,  witty,  delightful,  as  he 
often  is  ragged ;  while  here— perhaps  we 
do  not  need  to  be  told,  what  he  is  here,  but 
Mr.  Trollope,  though  he  honorably  confesses 
how  overwhelming  is  the  balance  in  favor 
of  Pat's  status  in  America,  of  his  comfort, 
of  his  self-respect  as  a  man,  declares  he  is 
spoiled  as  a  companion — a  lament  which 
is  like  a  mother's  for  the  child  grown  out 
of  its  clinging,  caressing  dependence, 
flourishing  sturdily,  but  oh,  spoiled  for  a 
baby! 

But  can  it  be  all  democracy?  Look  at 
the  rougher  German  laborers — stolid, 
bard,  avaricious,  sometimes  ferocious. 
V^ery  seldom  that  Pat  has  not  a  heart  or 
a  quick  sense  of  humor  by  which  a  lit- 
tle skill  may  gain  leverage;  but  how  to 
move  one  oi  these  lowest-class  Germans? 
And  what  is  the  English  *' navvy,"  as 
drawn  by  his  own  countrymen,  like? 
Could  anything  human  be  much  more 
loutish,  stupid,  brutal? 

Bat  leaving  foreigners  and  coming  back 
to  ourselves,  to  Americans  descendants  of 
those  English  who  in  a  flowery  Mayflower 
came  grimly  at  a  grim  season  to  land 
npon  a  grim  coast ;  and  of  that  selecter 
bend  of  Britons  who  in  such  goodly  com- 
pany grew  tobacco  upon  the  James,  no- 
bly devoting  the  firuit  of  their  toil  to  the 
importation  of  the  mothers  of  the  colony ; 
to  Americans  of  pure  blood,  descendants 
of  Hollanders  and  Swedes,  French  Hugue- 
nots, and  French  and  Spanish  Catholics ; 
to  Americans  all  of  the  first  fitmilies,  be  it 
well  nnderstood,  tracing  their  lineage 
proudly  back,  shall  we  say,  to  the  days 
when  all  vras  sweet  peace  and  largest 


religious  freedom  in  New  England?  to 
that  early  time  of  wife-importation  upon 
the  James?  to  the  manor  of  the  "Pa- 
troon"  on  the  Hudson.  If  it  be  too 
fatiguing  to  carry  this  weight  of  years 
into  our  consideration,  let  us  lighten  mat- 
ters by  assuming  that  I  mean  Americans 
of  the  best  class,  educated  with  inherited 
instincts  of  culture  and  refinement.  Does 
it  mean  a  deterioration  of  manner  in  this 
class  that  we  are  wont  to  say  of  a  certain 
gracious  mingling  of  stateliness,  deference, 
precision,  and  thoughtfulness  of  others : 
"  There  you  have  the  old-time  politeness," 
or,  '*  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  school 
manner"?  What  would  a  cavalier  of 
this  school  say  to  the  recognitions  gentle- 
men nowadays  accord  their  friends  in  the 
street  ?  Precisely,  I  think,  what  we  ladies 
are  oft«n  inclined  to  do :  **  Gentlemen, 
either  lift  your  hats  fairly  from  your 
heads,  or  let  them  quite  alone ;  but  for 
pity's  sake  spare  yourself  the  labor  of  any 
more  footman  salutations. ' '  What  would 
he  think  of  the  practice  of  smoking  on  pro- 
menades frequented  by  ladies?  or,  some- 
times, directly  in  their  society  without  the 
formula  of  asking  leave?  And  what  of 
the  portly,  rubicund,  middle-aged  gentle- 
men, who  tuck  their  umbrellas  horizon- 
tally beneath  their  arms  and  so  oommodi- 
ously  bear  them  through  crowded  streets? 
Would  he  be  likely  to  view  properly  the 
personal  phase  of  modem  **  newspaper  en- 
terprise "?  Had  an  "  OurSociety  "or  any 
similar  weekly  snobbery,  impertinence, 
and  flimsiness  been  possible  in  his  time, 
would  he  have  complacently  read  therein 
that  his  sister,  Mistress  God's-gift  Ar- 
nold, let  us  say,  was  a  "  charming  young 
beauty  of  the  true  Rossa  type,  possessing 
a  sweetly  tender  and  languishing  counte- 
nance, love's  divine  melancholy  in  its  every 
expression,  and  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
in  a  ravishingly  decoUetd  robp  )f  blue  ten." 
dre  satine^^?  Or  that  tLj  lady  of  his 
thoughts  and  hopes  was  '*a  tall  and 
graceful  brunette,  a  great  favorite  with 
the  officers  at  the  fort,  noted  widely  for 
the  magnificence  and  style  of  her  dress — 
also  a  devoted  worshipper  at  St.  Nego's 
(O  Lady  O'Looney !)— St.  Nego's  of  the 
eloquent  rector,  Bionifacius  Bland  "  ? 
And  what  would  he  think  of  the  tricks 
that  sell  books  and  periodicals?  the  self- 
laudation,  the  convenient  suppressions, 
and  half  or  wholly  lying  statements? 
Would  he  find  the  "retort  courteous"! 
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anywhere  in  American  ruffianly  cut-and- 
thrust  journalism?  Would  it  be  possible 
for  him,  this  dull-witted  gentleman  of  the 
past,  ever  rightly  to  apprehend  the  ghast- 
ly humor  at  present  displayed  in  the  re- 
porting of  calamities,  sudden,  violent 
deaths?  Would  loss  of  life  in  drunken 
af&ay  or  drunken  exposure,  from  poison, 
the  accidental  burning  to  death  of  women 
and  children,  fatal  explosions,  collisions, 
sad  haps  of  travel  by  land  and  on  sea — 
would  these  ever  be  jocular  incidents  to 
him?  In  his  day  the  simple  instinct  of 
humanity  was  strong ;  life  was— just  life, 
with  all  its  folded-away  may  be^s,  the 
common  round  of  joy  and  sorrow  to  every 
human  being ;  and  the  meanest  soul  rudely 
di^oined  therefrom,  and  gone  to  prove 
the  awful  mystery  beyond,  was  thenceforth 
invested  with  a  dignity  that  none  cared 
urgently  to  invade. 

Finding  contempt  of  courtesy,  decency, 
honor,  finding  a  hideous  callonsness,  irrev- 
erence, blazoned  on  almost  every  page  of 
the  periodic  literature  of  which  we  proudly 
boast  that  it  is  **  sovni  broadcast  through- 
out the  land'*— columns  upon  oolunms 
given  up  to  the  shameful  details  of  scandal- 
ous trials,  long  leaders  in  our  gravest  news- 
papers devoted  to  heroes  of  the  prize-ring 
and  pot-house  brawb— could  our  olden 
cavalier  justly  rate  our  Eastern  civiliza- 
tion greatly  above  the  recklessness,  the 
unscrupulousness,  the  lawless  ferocity,  the 
blasphemy  of  Western  frontier  life  in  its 
roughest  aspects? 

I  scarce  dare,  even  in  imagination,  place 
him  in  a  horse-railway  passenger  car 
('vrare  car-manners  being  a  universal  feel- 
ing) ;  but  if  he  were  there,  and  if  I  ven- 
tured to  dream  how  he  would  comport  him- 
self—indeed, I  am  not  equal  to  the  temeri- 
ty of  assuming  that  if  he  were  not  infirm 
he  would  stand  so  long  as  any  woman  be- 
yond a  schc^^-i?irl  age  must  do  so,  but  I 
will  assert  that  if  he  gave  up  his  seat  he 
would  relinquish  it  as  if  it  were  his  hap- 
piness to  do  so,  and  afford  to  th^  lady  tak- 
ing it  an  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for 
the  courtesy;  not  gruffly  turn  his  back 
and  retreat  to  the  end  of  the  car,  there  to 
grumble  audibly  concerning  ladies  enter- 
ing crowded  cars,  ^*  Expect  a  man  to  give 
up  his  seat,"  and  so  onr-a  monologue  as 
agreeable  to  the  poor  lady  as  was  Captain 
Clarence  Baker's  to  Elizabeth :  <'  Shpose 
she  did  dansh  at  Prinsh  Theatre  to  shport 
her  family,"  etc. 


This  question  of  car-etk^uette  is,  I 
know,  one  of  those  many-fiided  ones 
women  are  not  held  to  settle  brilliantly, 
but  how  have  gentlemen  succeeded  with 
it?  It  is  veiy  well  to  say  that  corpora- 
tions trade  upon  man's  gallantry :  has  it 
been  found  that  since  man  sat  down  and 
declined  to  get  up,  more  liberal  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  standing  woman  ? 
And  I  doubt  if  my  gentleman  of  antique 
mould  would  not  have  hesitated  to  accept 
a  solution  so  fitvorable  to  his  own  ease. 
It  is  folly  to  say  women  should  never  en- 
ter a  crowded  carriage— public  convey- 
ances ought  to  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
general  public.  City  distances  are  hope- 
less to  busy  pe(^le,  and  business  hours 
and  engagements  imperative ;  many  sub- 
urban residents  must  ''make"  certain 
trains  or  boats ;  there  is  a  sudden  storm ; 
and  of  mornings  and  evenings  most  cars 
are  crowded:  pray  what  are  we  to  do, 
Messieurs?  • 

Suppose — ^be  tolerant !  this  is  but  an  old 
woman's  suggestion— yon  gentlemen  were 
to  take  more  active  measures.  Should  not 
you  remember  Ui&t  in  this  matter  women 
are  powerless  to  help  themselves?  Do 
you  think  corporations  are  sensitive 
enough  to  feel  how  stem  must  be  your  de- 
termination not  longer  to  endure  their 
frauds  and  oppressions,  since  you  can  so 
unanimously,  so  resolutely  trample  on 
your  dearest  instincts  of  manhood  and 
chivalry,  and  obstinately  remain  seated 
though  files  upon  files  of  women  plunge 
about  at  your  knees  or  dangle  frt>m  straps 
before  yon?  Do  at  least  publish  a  card. 
Tell  them  that  what  looks  like  selfish  com- 
fort, covrerdly  passivity,  a  pitiful  lack  of 
gallantly,  and  strange  misdirection  of  an- 
tagonism, meuDS  force,  bodies  corporate !  a 
mighty,  an  invincible  will  to  wreBt  from 

you  our  rights.  Tell  'em,  Mr.  Speaker  I 

(I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen ;  I  wander 
strangely,  the  masculine  style  and  argu- 
ment being  but  unfamiliar.  But  you  will 
yourselves  at  once  divine  what  should  fol- 
low such  an  opening,  and  do  publish  a 
card!) 

Can  I  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
womeJi's  behavior  in  public  carriages  and 
in  halls  of  assembly  has  been  miijttstly  as- 
persed? I  never  beheld  the  traditional 
unhappy  gentleman  speared  finm  off  his 
seat  by  a  parasol,  but  how  many  have  I 
seen  glared  into  a  state  that  would  resign 
life  itself  for  relief.    How  often  have  I 
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▼ainly  watched  for  some  recognition  of  lit- 
tle serrices,  proffered  places ;  the  *^  Thank 
you,"  the  *^  jintlemanly  smile,"  the  gra- 
cioas  hearing  that  would  go  &r  to  com- 
pensate gentlemen  naturally  disqualified 
for  membership  in  the  aboye-mentioned 
league  against  those  robber-knights,  the 
servants  of  the  public.  But  the  sins  of 
women  toward  men  have  never  yet  iailed 
of  the  scourge.  If  the  delicacy  of  respecta- 
ble women  would  suffer  them  to  recount 
but  a  thousandth  part  of  the  annoyances, 
the  insults,  to  which  even  brief  solitary 
Joumeyings  subject  them,  the  retaliation 
would  be  overwhelming,  and  the  record  but 
a  sorry  one  for  chivalry  and  civilization. 

But,  to  go  back  a  little  way,  if  it  be  not 
the  air  of  freedom  that  braces  backs, 
thrusts  hands  in  pockets,  rivets  hats  on 
heads,  divests  speech  of  pleasant  round- 
aboutness,  makes  many  species  of  labor 
defiant  with  the  I'm-as-good-as-you  pro- 
test, induces  and  maintains  our  absurd 
little  social  struggles  *  and  ferments 
(''  Was  your  mother  able  to  engage  to  do 
so  large  a  washing?"  I  asked  lately  of 
the  half-grown  daughter  of  a  poor,  ailing 
woman  in  whose  hard  life  I  was  inter- 
ested. "No'm,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
she  got  the  lady  in  the  basement,  Mrs. 
Finnegan,  to  do  it,  and  right  glad  she  was 
to  get  it. ' '  And  we  have  the  "  Me  'n'  an- 
other lady,"  to  balance  the  stock ;  "  I  and 
another  gent "  of  Uie  same  class) ,  to  what 
influence  shall  we  ascribe  the  uncomfort- 
able manifestations?  ■ 

If  people  could  only  be  taught  that 
suavity  does  not,  in  the  laboring  ranks, 
more  than  amcmg  idlers,  imply  servility  ! 
Can  they  not  understand  that  a  pleasant 
addreas  wins  its  way,  pays  everywhere  ? 

Illustrations  of  its  commercial  advantage 
are  surely  plentiful  enough  in  every  call- 
ing. Let  me  give  a  trifling  one :  In  a 
large  town  wherein  I  lately  dwelt  are  two 
brotiiers,  the  one  a  mason,  the  other  a 
darpenter.  They  are  both  exceedingly  il- 
literate, but  in  what  is  called  "hard 
sense  "  the  mason  fiir  exceeds  his  brother. 
The  carpenter  never  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  his  trade ;  he  began  rather  as  gen- 
eral handy  man,  his  only  capital  great  in- 
genuity, the  most  obliging  alacrity  to  do 
anything  desired,  and  a  manner  that  could 
hardly  be  improved.  With  these  gifts, 
without  influential  friends,  appallingly 
destitute  of  all  book  knowledge,  he  is, 
though  still  a  young  man,  well  pn  the 


way  toward  modest  fortune,  and  possesses 
a  flattering  local  &me  as  a  builder. 

The  instant  he  comes  into  the  house  his 
hat  is  in  his  hand,  his  feet  are  scrupu- 
lously cleaned  upon  the  mat ;  he  moves 
about  gently ;  he  always  has  time  to  as- 
certain just  what  is  wanted,  and  whether 
it  be  some  intricate  household  contrivance 
or  fantastic  ornament,  his  patience, 
&cile  comprehension,  and  valuable  sug- 
gestions are  unfailing,  his  executive  skill 
sure  to  realize  the  ideal.  He  is  besides  a 
kind  of  encyclopaedia  of  household  science. 
Was  there  fault  or  friction  of  the  do- 
mestic machinery,  we  said  comfortably  : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  will  be  sure  to  know 

what's  amiss  and  devise  a  remedy."'  In 
short,  he  treats  his  lady  patrons  as  if  they 
were  duchesses,  and  though  he  makes 
them  pay  like  duchesses  too,  they  cheerful- 
ly admit  that  such  qualities  as  his  can 
scarce  be  too  highly  rated  ;  and  they  are, 
moreover,  usually  in  such  a  state  of  laugh- 
ter and  perplexity  over  his  bills,  so  trium- 
phant in  each  fresh  conquest  of  enigmatic 
items,  that  Uieir  amount  is  almost  un-* 
heeded. 

His  mason-brother  is  the  oompletest  con- 
trast. A  ruJQSan  ingrain,  who  can  hardly, 
I  should  think,  ever  find  a  second  entrance 
into  any  house  save  his  own.  He  bursts 
in  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  laborers,  his 
head  tight-covered,  his  feet  laden  with 
mud  and  plaster,  himself  saturated  with 
pipe-reek.  The  difficulty  that  compelled 
his  summons  is  stated.  "Smokes,  hey? 
won't  draw  ?  Now  I  know  all  about  that 
chimney,  ma'am,  and  it  can't  smoke. 
Somebody's  just  fooled  with  the  furnace 
till  it's  all  out  of  kilter.  And  draw? 
Why,  look  a  here  " — and  befi>re  one  has 
time  or  vdts  for  remonstrance,  so  wildly 
are  one's  emotions  somersaulting,  he  has 
caught  np  and  lighted  the  morning's  un- 
read paper,  thrust  it  against  the  register, 
thereby  blackening  the  shining  steel  and 
the  wall-paper  around  it,  and  lo !  instead 
of  an  inward  suction,  an  outward  gust 
drives  the  flame  violently  back  over  his 
hand— scorching  it  well,  hopes  the  ag- 
grieved house-mistress  with  pardonable  vin- 
dictiveness.  He  Maculates  something  fit  for 
no  presence,  tramples  the  burning  paper  out 
on  the  delicate  carpet,  mutters  something 
about  an  ill-doing  chimney-cage:  and 
what  an  evil  morning  follovrs !  There  is 
whistling ;  there  is  trolling  of  tavern  dit- 
ties; there  are  cavalry  charges  up  and 
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down  stairs;  ballowings  in  chimneys; 
scratching  of  matches  on  soHrtinted  walls ; 
expectoration  as  on  a  ferry-boat;  and 
when  the  terrible  horde  has  completed  its 
ra?ages  and  withdrawn,  so  defiled  is  ev- 
erything, so  gritty  with  mortar-dost,  and  so 
spent  the  spirit  of  the  household,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  each  successive  suffering  house- 
wife vows  a  vow  that  condemns  this  ram- 
pant mason  in  perpetuity  to  the  poverty 
he  endures  and  has  surely  done  his  best  to 
deserve. 

But  of  the  roughnesses,  the  incivilities 
constantly  borne  from  tradespeople,  labor- 
ers, servants,  it  seems  idle  to  speak.  To 
a  venerable  person  who  does  not  profound- 
ly believe  that  popular  education  is  the 
fount  of  all  blessings,  who  finds  the  little 
ameliorations  of  imperfect  knowledge 
both  tardy  and  irritating  in  their  manifes- 
tation, and  who  yet  cannot  wish  that 
good  manners,  a  readiness  to  serve,  to 
oblige,  should  be  in  these  classes  matters 
of  course  for  the  same  reason  that  they 
are  in  overcrowded  Europe,  the  prospect 
'is  not  cheering,  and  there  appears  to  re- 
main but  the  resource  of  arming  one^s  self 
vrith  a  suavity  that  shall  be  proof  against 
whatever  rude  attack,  that  shall  perhaps 
end  by  conquering  as  the  sunshine  does. 

Are  we  so  arming  ourselves?  Is  that 
what  American  children  are  doing  in 
homes  and  schools  from  ocean  to  ocean  7 
What  do  foreigners  say  who  behold  these 
children  abroad,  in  hotels  and  at  springs 
and  seaside  resorts,  when  they  come 
among  us  here? 

Are  not  these  small  people  a  sort  of  im- 
possible monsters  to  them?  Are  they  not 
a  by-word  among  them  for  their  preter- 
natural sharpness,  coolness,  their  insubor- 
dination, their  shrill-voiced  wilfulness, 
their  exactions,  their  absolute  despotism? 

And  what  do  we  ancient  people  think 
as  we  encounter  them  in  the  streets,  in 
railway  travel — as  in  our  reciprocal  visit- 
ings  we  shrink  terrified  from  before  each 
other's  grandchildren?  Do  we  recognize 
many  familiar  traits  in  these  descendants 
of  our  old  playfellows  ?  In  these  weirdly- 
wise,  self-poesessed,  opinionated,  patron- 
izing, voluble  young  creatures,  do  we  find 
any  characteristics  of  the  childhood  of  our 
own  day?  Does  the  weight  of  our  sixty, 
seventy,  eighty  years  entitle  us  to  a  shade 
of  consideration  from  them?  Have  our 
whitening  locks  any  sacred  claim  upon 
their  deference? 
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Unless  we  are  persons  of  strong  self-as- 
sertion, what  place  do  we  hold  in  the  fiun- 
ily  circle,  in  ordinary  society? 

Interrogated  upon  this  subject,  what  do 
teachers  reply  ?  That  their  position  of  it- 
self confers  neither  authority  nor  dignity. 
These  are  to  be  won  only  by  personal 
force  of  character  and  by  long  and  cease- 
less struggle.  That  children  of  this  time, 
in  this  country,  are  essentially  and  uni- 
versally mutinous,  disrespectful,  ungentle, 
rude,  nay,  cruel  among  themselves — the 
youthful  "  Reds  "  of  America.  That  not 
the  veriest  shadow  of  discipline  is  to  be 
maintained  without  endless  and  most  har- 
assing vigilance.  That  the  license  of 
home  life  renders  trebly  painful  and  exas- 
perating the  necessary  restraints  of  the 
school-room,  and  makes  the  labor  expended 
therein  upon  these  youthful  re&actories 
dishearteningly  like  the  pouring  of  water 
into  a  sieve. 

Said  one  of  these  teachers,  a  lady  most 
carefully  educated  in  a  foreign  school,  re- 
lating to  me  some  of  the  early  experiences 
of  her  working  career :  "  At  first  I  was 
like  one  dazed.  I  felt  sure  the  familiari- 
ty, the  sans  gine  manner  were  not  often 
malicious;  but  I  did  not  know  how  to 
meet  them,  and  was  near  ruining  myself 
by  n^aking  my  pupils  hate  me  for  the  ig- 
norant tactics  to  which  I  had  recourse. 

**  That  was  in  my  private  classes,  where  I 
soon  found  I  had  almost  nothing  to  endure 
if  I  was  wise ;  but  when  I  first  took  a  class 
in  a  school!  This  first  class  was  in  the 
most  exclusive  and  fiishionable  of  the  yonng 
ladies'  schools  in  our  quiet  city.  I  called 
one  morning,  by  request,  upon  its  princi- 
pal in  the  school  building.  I  found  her 
engaged  with  a  class,  and  begged  that  I 
might  wait  her  leisure  in  the  room  where 
the  lesson  vras  going  on.  What  a  novel 
scene  it  was  to  me— the  class  scattered  all 
over  the  large  room,  some  near  her,  some 
at  their  desks,  some  with  their  backs  very 
nearly  turned  upon  her,  and  two  or  three 
in  the  window-seat  actively  observing  do- 
mestic transactions  in  the  yard,  two  or 
three  stories  below.  The  lesson  was  one 
in  geography. 

**  *  Becky  Price,'  demanded  Mademoi- 
selle the  principal,  '  for  what  is  Magde- 
burg remarkable? ' 

*'  Nonchalant  silence  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Becky. 

'*  *  Oh,  but,  Becky,  I  am  sure  thee 
knows!    Think!' 
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**  If  Becky  thinks,  absolutely  she  can 
drag  up  DothiDs^  from  the  depths.  Still, 
therefiwe,  a  wary  silence. 

*'  *  Becky,  thee  knows  that  in  certain 
cities  of  Earope  there  are  great  annual 
sales ; '  and  instantly  Becky  breaks  forth  : 

"'Oh,  I  know,  I  know,  Mif«  V. 
Magdeborg  is  remarkable  for  its  yearly 
feir.' 

"'Right,  Becky.  Susie  Evans,  thee 
will  tell  me  where  the  Volga  rises,  in  what 
direction  it  flows,  and  where  it  empties.* 

*' '  I  don't  know,  Miss  V.,'  replies  Susie 
with  charming  candor. 

"  *  Thee  don't  know !  Does  thee  mean 
thee  didn't  learn  thy  lesson  ? ' 

" 'Yes,  Miss  V.' 

"*  And  why?' 

" '  Mamma  took  me  out  with  her  all  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  last  night  1  was  too 


"Finally  some  one  is  found  who  dis- 
poses satis&ctcoily  of  the  Volga. 

" '  Laora  Elliott,  thee  will  bound  Rus- 
aa.' 

"  *  Miss  v.,  Kate  Van  Eyck  told  me  we 
lad  not  to  bound  Russia.' 

"  Instantly  there  was  a  war  of  cries : 
•Yes,  we  had.  Miss  V.'  « No,  Miss  V., 
we  had  not.'  *  Fan  Sloane's  always  try- 
ing to  tack  more  on  to  our  lessons  than 
yon  giTe  us.  Miss  V.'  *And  Kate 
shirks  ail  she  can.  Miss  V.'  '  I  don't 
shirk.  Miss  V.'  There  is  such  move- 
ment, such  animation,  that  even  the  win- 
dow-seat party  are  diverted  from  their  ob- 
serraUon  of  the  world  without,  and  hasten 
to  range  themselves  in  one  eamp  or  the 
other.  Alas  that  boundaries  must  always 
be  such  an  nnhappy  question ! 

"  Miss  V.  wavers,  then  weakly  snubs 
both  bands  in  the  most  impartial  manner, 
and  proceeds  to  award  merits  and  demer- 
its. 

"•Becky  Price?' 

"'WeU,  Miss  v.,  you  know  about— 
Magdeburg.' 

" '  Oh,  thee  knew  that,  Becky ;  it  only 
slipped  thy  memory  for  a  moment.  Ten ' 
(the  highest  mark) . 

"'Susie  Evans?' 

" '  I  told  you  mamma  took  me  out,  Miss 
v.,  80 1  didn't  learn  my  lesson.' 

" '  Did  thy  mother  send  an  excuse  ? ' 

" 'No,  Miss  V.' 

" '  Does  thee  think  she  forgot  to  send 
one?' 

" '  No.    She  told  me  to  learn  my  lesson 


in  the  evening,  but  I  wa&  too  sleepy.  I 
guess  she  would  have  written  an  excuse 
though,  if  I  had  asked  her.' 

" '  Well,  I  can't  give  thee  higher  than 
eight,  Susie.    Thee  is  too  careless.' 

"  And  so  on. 

"  In  this  school  I  taught  three  cUisses, 
taking  them  consecutively  each  for  a  half 
hour  twice  a  week,  and  I  assure  you  my 
three  hours  weekly  there  wore  me  more 
than  all  my  other  work. 

"  At  first  there  was  nothing  like  punctu- 
ality ;  they  straggled  in  through  the  en- 
tire lesson,  and  nothing  I  could  say 
availed.  Then  casuals  were  constantly 
coming  and  going  for  matters  forgotten  in 
their  desks  and  needed  elsewhere.  So  I 
adopted  sharp  mei^ures.  Within  three 
minutes  after  the  ringing  of  my  bell  I 
locked  the  door,  and  all  stragglers  were 
reported  absent.  To  casuals  I  announced 
that  their  case  was  hopeless.  Had  one 
left  her  head  even  in  my  class-room,  it  was 
imperative  that  she  must  dispense  with  it 
while  my  lesson  lasted. 

"  There  was  wonderful  seething  outside 
my  door;  entreaties,  plausible  excuses, 
messages  from  teachers,  demands,  once  or 
twice  a  storm  of  kicks ;  but  I  held  stanch, 
and  was,  luckily  for  discipline's  sake,  so 
much  the  fashion  just  then,  that  I  could 
do  almost  what  I  would.  * 

'  *  But  the  manners  of  those  girls !  I  had 
been  educated  where  a  double  divinity 
hedged  about  the  teachers — the  fespect 
that  is  the  legitimate  due  of  the  teaching 
office,  and  the  instinctive  reverence  that 
the  religious  life  compels.  Never  had  I 
dreamed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  class  to 
remain  comfortably  seated  during  a  teach- 
er's entrance  into  or  departure  from  the 
class-room ;  to  answer  the  question  of  an 
older  person  standing,  vrithout  springing 
upon  my  feet ;  to  meet  a  teacher  without 
accost ;  to  come  into  Or  go  from  a  room 
where  a  teacher  vras  present  without  po- 
lite recognition  of  her  presence ;  and  had 
it  ever  occurred  to  me  to  contradict  a 
teacher,  to  jostle  rudely  against  her,  cer- 
tainly I  should  have  believed  the  last  evil 
days  were  come  upon  me. 

"  And  here  at  Miss  V.'s  scholars  swept 
in  masses  up  and  down  the  halls  and  stair- 
cases, and  any  unfortunate  teacher  therein 
or  thereon  encountered  or  overtaken  cow- 
ered away  against  the  wall,  clutching  her 
garments  out  of  the  rush  as  securely  as  it 
might  chance.    If  she  came  to  her  class, , 
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she  found  tbem  lounging,  hanging  out  of 
window,  squabbling;  to  her  salutation 
only  the  two  or  three  nearest  her  deemed 
it  necessary  to  respond^  and  no  one 
thought  for  an  instant  of  rising  and  re- 
maining upon  her  feet  until  the  teacher 
was  seated. 

'*  Sometimes  the  feshion  of  her  garments 
was  subjected  to  an  almost  insolent  scru- 
tiny; personal  peculiarities  were  criti- 
cised; decisions  loudly  contested.  One 
poor  teacher  I  did  so  pity.  She  had  been 
&gging  away  with  her  drawing  classes  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  being  but  a 
meek  little  creature,  with  no  more  spirit 
than  a  skein  of  silk,  the  long  struggle  had 
worsted  her  completely,  and  nobody 
minded  her  more  than  they  would  have 
done  one  of  her  crayons.  *  Is  not  that 
Miss  Thomas's  bell? '  I  said  one  day  to  a 
knot  of  chatterers ;  *  why  do  you  not  go? ' 

"  *  Oh  yes,  that's  Tommy's  bell,'  an- 
swered a  ten-years  bit  of  audacity,  '  but 
we  don't  mind  Tommy.  We  never  hurry 
ourselves  for  her.' 

'*  On  one  occasion  some  permission  was 
sought  of  me  that  it  was  not  in  my  prov- 
ince to  grant.  '  You  must  ask  Miss  V.,' 
I  said.    '  No  one  else  can  decide  that.' 

**  *  But  we  can't  ask  Miss  V.,'  I  was 
told ;  '  we  are  angiy  with  her  and  do  not 
speak  to  her.' 

'* '  You  impertinent  chits !  what  do  you 
mean  by  being  angry  with  Miss  V .  ? ' 

"  *  Why,  Miss  V.  scolded  us  very  hard 
for  throwing  orange  peel  and  chestnut 
shells  on  the  floor  at  lunch-time  day  before 
yesterday,  and  we  haven't  spoken  to  her 
since.  And  she  picked  up  some  more 
shells  to-day  and  didn't  dare  say  a  word.' 

*'  I  ought  to  confess  that  no  other  school 


was  so  intolerable  as  this,  but  oh  for  some 
real  children  once  more — ^frank,  modest, 
simple,  sweet,  with  some  pofisibilities  of 
reverence  in  them !  " 

Another  teacher,  the  principal  of  a 
school  for  girls,  a  woman  grown  famous 
and  aged  in  her  work,  while  lamenting 
the  deterioration  of  manners  among  her 
pupils,  declared  she  believed  much  of  the 
evil  to  come  from  the  daily  riding  to  and 
from  school  unattended,  in  public  convey- 
ances, during  the  formative  years  of  a 
girl's  life.  She  added  that  she  also  saw 
much  change  since  women's  dress  took  on 
more  masculine  fiishion — the  rough,  huge- 
buttoned  coats,  the  infinitesimal  hats,  re- 
sounding boot-heels,  etc. — and  ardently 
wished  for  a  return  to  more  feminine  ha- 
biliments—fine, soft,  flowing  drapeiy,  cov- 
ering bonnets,  sheltering  veils. 

Yes,  I  admit  freely  all  the  evils  of  the 
past ;  I  cordially  ei^joy  this  present,  and 
am  even  sometimes  a  little  sad  to  think 
my  time  is  so  nearly  ended  I  can  scarce 
hope  to  see  this  or  that  fine  thing  com- 
pleted, this  or  that  grand  ideal  realized ; 
but  I  cling  to  the  antique  courtesy:  in 
that  realm  **  better  a  single  year  "  of  the 
grandparents  '*  than  a  cycle "  of  their 
grandchildren. 

Dear  grandchildren,  is  there  no  hope. 
Will  you  be  long  content  to  be  pilloried, 
the  civiliied  world  over,  as  the  exemplars 
of  all  that  is  rough,  unlovely,  ungracious, 
to  be  shunned,  in  the  outward  bearing  ? 
Like  Jenny  Wren,  **  I  know  your  tricks 
and  your  manners,"  and  I  ciuainot,  cannot 
like  them ;  but  must  those  who  come  af- 
ter me,  vdth  reason,  dislike  them  also? 
£.  ns  M. 


LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCL 


IN  fiincy  I  cherished  her  dearly. 
And  longed  for  a  place  in  her  heart ; 
But  my  share  in  the  property,  clearly. 
Is  reduced  to  a  minimum  part. 

Not  to  say  that  with  sofl  agitation. 
Her  soul  ne'er  responsively  bums , 

But  with  wonderful  skill  in  rotation 
She  returns  aU  our  passions  by  turns. 
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I  knew  she  was  rather  flirtatiocs, 

Bat  her  appetite  puzzles  me  quite ; 
For  I  never  knew  flirt  so  voracious 

As  to  take  in  a  dozen  at  sight ! 

In  her  tablets,  to  save  her  confusion, 

Not  a  doubt  but  she  has  us  all  pat, 
Marked  and  labelled  by  grades  of  delusion, 

Fortune,  stature,  complexion,  <ttat. 

But  'twould  save  her  iuch  oaie  and  reflection 

If  she  made  os  all  drill  at  her  nod. 
Let  DS  languish  and  o|^e  by  section, 

And  sigh  out  our  souls  by  the  squad 

'Tis  a  pleasure  sometimes  to  be  jealous, 

And  to  serve  out  one  rival  is  "  prime ; " 
Bat  how  can  you  hate  twenty  fellows, 

Or  punch  twenty  heads  at  a  time? 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Othello 

To  decline  to  "  count  in  "  number  two  ; 
But  suppose  he's  but  twentieth  fellow, 

Pray  what's  a  poor  fellow  to  do  ? 

For  a  spooney  of  my  constitution, 

'Tisn't  quite  the  ideal  of  bliss 
To  get  smiles  at  the  hundredth  dilution, 

Or  the  echoed  reflex  of  a  kiss. 

Just  to  dwell  in  her  heart  were  ecstatic. 
If  one  lodged  hel-etage  au  premier ; 

But  a  little  sky-den  in  the  attic- 
Cats  and  chimney-pots  over  the  way ! 

For  such  living  en  pension— thank'ee ! 

I  prefer  a  whole  floor,  not  a  shelf, 
Very  like  I'm  exacting  and  cranky, 

But  I  vrant  all  the  room  to  myself. 

•  ••••• 

Here  she  comes^in  her  beauty's  effulgence. 

Looking  sweet  and  benign  as  a  saint, 
With  her  glance  of  sad,  pitying  indulgence, 

Till  my  soal-fibres  qaiver  and  &int. 

With  that  smile,  too,  of  infantile  candoi^- 
How  it  makes  my  heart  tremble  and  beat ! 

I  repent  me  my  imbecile  slander, 
And  could  weep  out  my  sins  at  her  feet ! 

Hallo !  what  ?    Who's  that  cad  with  her  talking  ? 

Was  there  such  a  coquette  ever  seen  ? 
With  Brown,  Robinson,  Jones,  she's  been  vralking. 

And  now,  by  the  gods !  she's  hooked  Green ! 

Oh*  this  won't  do !    There's  no  use  in  tiying ! 

For  a  stem  resolution  I'm  ripe. 
If  she  asks  for  me,  Tom,  say  Fm  dying; 
I'm  off  for  the  club  and  a  pipe. 

Charles  Carroll. 
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ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

People  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were 
almost  givinj^  up  Alabama  diplomacy  as  a 
delusion,  when  fresh  hands  at  the  bellows 
blew  our  expiring  faith  in  statecrafl  to  a 
glow. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  is  a  great 
triumph  for  America,  and  much  more  than 
that.  It  is  a  victory  for  modem  civilization, 
being  one  of  good  sense  over  bad  blood, 
and  of  the  pen  over  the  sword.  English- 
men and  Americans  can  all  alike  rejoice  in 
it,  save  those  people  across  the  water  who 
are  troubled  with  Americophobia,  and 
these  can  be  left  to  their  own  unenviable 
meditations.  First,  however,  they  shall 
do  us  the  service  of  letting  us  know  how 
much  we  have  won,  since  we  may  be  sure 
they  will  concede  to  us  only  what  we  have 
earned. 

Well,  then,  "  the  treaty  with  America," 
iiccording  to  the  "Saturday  Review," 
**  proves  to  be  an  absolute  surrender  of 
every  point  for  which  successive  English 
Governments  have  contended .  It  commen- 
ces with  the  humble  apology  which  was 
demanded  in  vain  by  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr. 
Fish ;  and  the  English  Commissioners,  as 
if  for  the  express  purpose  of  humiliating 
their  country,  have  committed  the  blunder 
of  declaring  that  the  law  which  they  re- 
cognize for  the  purpose  of  compensation 
was  not  in  force  when  the  supposed  liabil- 
ity was  incurred.  A  penalty  inflicted  for 
the  breach  of  a  legal  obligation  would 
have  been  comparatively  endurable." 
The  same  authority  proceeds  to  declsure 
that  the  English  Commissioners  *'  consent- 
ed to  surrender  the  main  point  in  dis- 
pute;" that  "General  Grant  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish  have  the  good  sense  to  pre- 
fer a  substantial  victory  to  any  political 
advantage  they  might  secure  by  keeping 
the  quarrel  open ;"  and  that  "  the  more 
generous  section  of  Mr.  Sumnw's  country- 
men will  be  satisfied  with  the  ample  re- 
venge which  they  have  secured  for  all  real 
and  imaginary  offences."  So  much  for 
the  Alabama  apology  and  payment.  Then, 
touching  "  the  additional  quarrel  with 
respect  to  the  fisWies,  which  has  recently 
been  fastened  on  England  and  C^inada," 


the  "  Saturday  Review  "declares  that "  in 
this  case  also  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  succeeded  in  its  main  con- 
tention ;"  that  a  "  dispute  datingfrom  1812 
is  now  to  be  settled  in  &vor  of  the  Amer- 
icans ;"  and  that  "  the  American  demands 
had  been  extended  even  beyond  the  limits 
which  were  defined  by  Mr.  Sumner ;  but 
the  Ministers  probably  only  wished  to 
find  a  decent  excuse  for  giving  way,  and  a 
commission  might  be  supposed  to  give  a 
kind  of  judicial  color  to  a  predetermined 
surrender."  This,  then,  is  what  America 
can  fairly  claim  to  have  won. 

But  in  the  next  place,  the  way  in  which 
this  triumph  has  been  secured  is  doubly 
gratifying.  We  have  in  the  treaty  a  pre- 
amble containing  the  official  expression  of 
regret  foi*  the  Alabama's  escape  "  under 
whatever  circumstances,"  which  has  long 
been  demanded  in  vain.  In  the  next 
place,  a  new  legal  rule  of  national  respon- 
sibility has  been  invented  to  cover  this 
special  case,  solely,  as  the  treaty  declares, 
because  under  the  rule  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Alabama's  escape  we 
never  could  have  recovered  damages ;  and 
this  rule,  being  invented,  is  allowed  to  have 
all  the  force  of  an  ej?  post  facto  la^,  so  as 
to  secure  those  damages.  The  ' '  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  "  happily  defines  this  ingenious 
arrangement  as  consisting  of  "  a  new 
rule  combined  with  a  sort  of  fiction  under 
which  the  rule  is  supposed  to  have  always 
existed. ' '  The  same  paper,  which  supports 
the  treaty  on  honorable  grounds,  declares 
that  "  the  new  obligation  is  extremely  on- 
erous, but  no  less  burdensome  rule  would 
have  contributed  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  question ;  under  any  other  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  Americans 
could  have  recovered  a  dollar  of  compen- 
sation. Having  committed  themselves  to 
an  extreme  complaint,  they  can  only  re- 
ceive satis&ction  through  a  decision  under 
an  extreme  rule." 

Of  course  all  this  is  proportionally 
pleasant  for  us  to  reflect  upon,  and  pro- 
portionally unpleasant  for  those  who  are 
not  overstocked  with  good-will  to  the  trea- 
ty. "  The  sting  of  the  convention,"  says 
the  "Saturday  Review,"  "apart   from 
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considerations  of  national  honor  and  self- 
respect,  Ilea  in  the  retrospectiye  efifeot 
which  is  given  to  the  new  provision  of  inters 
national  law.  .  .  It  would  have  beoii  a 
siinpler  course  to  state  that  the  conduct  of 
the  £nglkh  Government  in  the  Alabama 
case  was  a  breach  of  international  law ;  but 
the  £ngiish  Commissioners  may  be  excused 
for  preferring  a  form  of  expression  which 
partially  veils  the  real  character  of  their 
decision.  The  machinery  which  they  have 
provided  for  determining  the  claims  is 
highly  decorous,  and  even  ornamental. 
It  is  perhaps  pleasanter  to  be  fined  by  a 
Court  of  Kings  and  Presidents  of  Repub- 
lics than  by  a  vulgar  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tors." 

The  next  question,  therefore,  which 
comes  up  18,  ''  What  motives  have  influ- 
enced ^gland  in  yielding  the  Alabama 
claims?"  Three  motives  are  conceiva- 
ble :  First,  that  they  are  just ;  secondly, 
that  England  was  determined  to  cultivate 
firiendly  relations  with  the  United  States ; 
thirdly,  that  the  English  Commissioners 
believed  it  was  folly  to  go  to  war  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  millions  in  money.  Amer- 
ica, of  course,  desires  to  put  the  decision 
on  the  first  of  these  grounds;  but  the 
wording  of  the  treaty,  and  the  admirable 
public  speeches  of  the  English  Commis- 
sioners before  their  departure  from  Amer- 
ica, seem  to  show  that  they  were  chiefly 
swayed  by  the  two  last  named  considera- 
tions. The  "  Saturday  Review  "  claims, 
however,  that  their  professions  of  amity 
were  shams,  and  that  they  were  only  influ- 
enced by  a  groundless  fear.  "  The  excuse," 
it  says,  *'  for  their  inconsistency  is  founded 
on  the  professed  desire  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States.  A  thinner  veil 
could  not  have  been  woven  to  disguise  the 
true  motive  of  unqualified  submission. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  imminence 
of  the  danger  which  seems  to  have  fright- 
ened the  Commissioners.  At  the  worst 
the  American  Government  could  only  have 
threatened  a  lawless  invasion  of  Canada." 
But  even  ituB  paper,  which  represents 
the  conduct  of  its  country  in  so  unflatter- 
ing a  light,  admits  that  it  '*  could  not  be 
be  forgotten  that  a  struggle  in  Canada 
would  be  conducted  under  the  most  un- 
fitvorable  conditions.  There  was  nothing 
to  gain,  and  much  to  lose,  in  a  conflict 
with  the  United  States." 

The  best  interpretation  of  the  affitir 


seems  to  be  that  the  Commissioners  on  both 
sides  determined  to  discuss  with  plain 
good  sense  a  matter  which  had  been  for 
six  years  befogged  with  technicalities,  and 
delivered  over  to  diplomatic  trickery.  On 
one  side,  the  Americans  abandoned  Mr. 
Seward's  absurd  claim  regarding  the 
"  premature  recognition  of  Confederate 
belligerency,"  and  Mr.  Sumner's  equally 
absurd  demand  for  ''consequential  and 
exemplary  damages. ' '  On  the  other  side , 
the  ihiglishmen  abandoned  Lord  Russell's 
ground  that  their  Gk>vemment  had  exer- 
cised ''  due  diligence  "  because  the  Attor- 
ney-General happened  to  be  non  compos 
mentis  that  week,  and  could  not  give  an 
opinion.  The  one  party  conceded  all  that 
the  other  party  had  the  right  to  demand, 
and  the  other  demanded  only  what  it  felt 
that  it  had  the  right  to  exact. 


SUMMBB  SPORTS. 
The  base-ball  season  has  come  again ; 
bats  ply  merrily  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  in 
many  a  strife  of  alertness  and  dexterity. 
Every  fine  day  a  hundred  thousand  people 
are  playing  at  this  ^>ort  or  vratching  it ; 
ask  for  a  book-keeper,  a  mechanic,  a 
tradesman,  a  dovni-town  friend,  the  odds 
are  that  he  has  gone  to  some  match'  be- 
tween the  Hittites  and  Gittites ;  scarcely 
a  village  is  without  its  club,  and  the  cities 
have  hundreds ;  fields  are  alive  with  ath- 
letes ;  open  town  lots  are  seized  by  squat- 
ter sovereignty  for  the  game ;  youngsters 
not  yet  in  their  teens  throw  the  ball  and 
strike  it  with  true  aim  and  measure  of 
distance,  or  catch  the  hot  missile  vrith 
palms  and  vrrists  of  iron.  The  cemt  phrase 
is  just — this  is ''  the  national  game,"  and 
one  for  us  to  be  quite  as  nationally  proud 
of  as  the  Romans  were  of  their  gymnastic 
ball-game.  Young  America,  also  turning 
gymnast,  plays  with  skill  and  science.  The 
youngster  is  no  slouch ;  he  is  strong,  adroit, 
swift  of  moti(m.  How  he  pulls  the  oar 
and  pitches  the  ball,  making  our  perform- 
ances in  the  days  when  toe  were  Young 
America,  seem  dumsy  scooping  and  ran- 
dom hurling  by  comparison!  The  Hay- 
makers (who  play  while  the  sun  shines) 
and  the  Stockings  of  rival  hues  equal  in 
base-ball  the  British  elevens  at  cricket. 
If  you  and  I,  Horatio,  dreaming  of  the 
**  Iris  Tacheia,"  so  swift  and  slim,  should 
now  essay  a  spoon-oar  on  the  thvrart  of  an 
ou triggered  shell,  could  we  do  anything 
with  it  for  a  while  but  catch  crabs  and 
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capsize  the  fragile  craft  (to  say  the  truth 
the  old  Tacheia  was  a  tub) ,  or  ridiculously 
chum  the  water  into  spray?  If  we,  in- 
spired by  memories  of '*  Three-old-cat,'*and 
bygone  ''  tick-a-lioks,"  and ''  goals  "  built 
oyer  with  brick  and  mortar  these  twenty 
years,  should  undertake  to  wield  the  bat^ 
stick  with  some  of  yonder  toddlers,  the 
little  blackguards  would  cry  out  **  butter- 
fingers!  "  and  we  should  deserve  the  ig- 
nominy. 

Is  there  more  fun  in  these  scientific 
games  than  in  our  old  less  rigid,  more  rol- 
licking sports?  Isn't  this  new  kind  of 
play  something  like  work.  Isn't  it  more 
exacting  than  amusing,  like  whist  among 
martinets?  The  universal  worship  of  base- 
ball has  narrowed  the  range  of  juvenile 
games,  making  some  pastimes  rare  and 
others  obsolete.  Boys  are  prematurely 
brought  to  base-ball  and  rowing  dubs, 
which  in  primitive  times  engaged  a  less 
exclusive  devotion.  Possibly  it  is  only  a 
change  of  perspective  and  standing^plaoe, 
but  it  certainly  seems  as  if  streets  and 
play-grounds  were  no  longer  as  resonant 
as  of  old  with  leap-frog,  priscmer's  base, 
duck,  I  spy,  snap  the  whip,  egg  in  the 
hat,  or  that  game,  unregretted  of  house- 
keepers, in  which  house  comers  are  ohalkod 
in  turn  by  pursuers  and  pursued,  till 
medera  cities  are  marked  like  Bagdad  in 
days  of  olden  story.  It  was  like  meet- 
ing an  old  friend  to  see  adiagramof  Hop- 
Scotah  inscribed  npon  the  pavement  year 
terday,  doubtless  an  addition^  pleasure 
to  find  the  rude  drawing  Executed  on  a 
nei^bor's  sidewalk,  not  on  mine.  I  fimcy 
nowadays  there  are  fewer  battles  and  cam- 
paigns of  hawkey ;  fewer  boys  "  basting 
the  bear  "-*-bear  taking  with  Indiap  for- 
titude such  a  knoutting  fh)m  knotted  handr 
kerohiefs  as,  if  administered  in  school, 
would  make  him  howl  with  anguish; 
fewer  urchins  engrossed  in  whistle-mak- 
ing or  in  cutting  leathem  suckers ;  fewer 
kites  flying  in  the  air;  fewer  hogshead 
ho(H>Sf  iron-bound,  broomstick-driven, 
thundering  along  the  thoroughfiires  as 
terrible  to  the  younger  fry  as  a  wheel  of 
Hectov's  car. 

What  hours  one  recalls  of  industrious 
juvenile  mechanism,  now  devel(^)ed  in  the 
fly-trap  or  figure  o'4  trap;  anon  in  the 
leaden  whirligig  with  its  saw-like  edge, 
fatal  to  school-benches ;  or  again  in  the 
potato-mill  with  busy,  unproductive  whirr; 
or  else  in  the  pop-gun  made  of  elder  in 


the  country,  and  in  the  city  (for  furtive 
artillery  practice  in  the  schoolhouse)  with 
quill,  and  wooden  ramrod ,  and  ammuniti(»i 
stamped  out  of  sliced  raw  potato ;  or  yet 
again  in  the  arrovrs,  justly  dreaded  by 
housewives;  or  the  solid  elastic  ball, 
made  in  those  aDte-Gk)odyear  days  from 
the  nucleus  of  a  cubic  ha^-inch  of  school 
rubber  (or  haply  cut  surreptitiously  fr(»n 
the  stout  overishoe  of  the  period),  &itli- 
fully  punctured  into  hollovmess  by  the 
needle,  and  stuffed  again  by  turns,  till  the 
orb  is  done.  What  an  afbir  kite-making 
was— monstrous  kites  vrith  a  string  of 
bobs  fit  for  the  tail  of  a  comet,  and  mes* 
sengers  to  fly  up  along  the  string  to  the 
clouds.  There  went  to  it  great  whittling 
and  notching,  and  dovetailing  of  cross 
pieces,  bending  of  hoops  and  pasting  of 
paper,  oouncils  of  war  over  number  of  bobs, 
and  length  and  strength  of  twine,  and  then 
what  joy  when  the  fiibric  took  its  flight, 
and  we  could  cry  *'  There  she  rises !  Oh, 
crackey ,  how  she  pulls !  Let  her  her  out ! 
Draw  her  in !  Now  she  pitches !  Hooray ! " 
There  was  the  building  and  rigging  of 
boats — we  made  them  as  the  first  boat 
builders  did — they  vrere  dug-outs : 


Broad  in  the  beam,  that  the  stress  of  the  blast, 
Presstng  down  npon  sail  and  mast, 
Might  not  the  sharp  bOws  overrtrhelm ; 

in  fiwjt  only  Longfellow's  **  Building  of 
the  Ship  "  could  sing  these  feats  in  wor- 
thy numbers.  Kin.  Pearce  was  our  chief 
of  modellers.  We  supposed  he  would 
turn  out  a  Qeorge  Steers  at  the  very  least, 
but  he  only  sells  hats  in  the  city  of  his 
origin — hats,  too,  not  of  his  own  devising. 
Then,  in  its  appi^riate  season — ^for  an 
occult  and  arbitrary  bat  sacred  mle  or 
tradition  assigned  each  sport  to  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  its  own  season— marbles, 
for  example,  coming  vnth  the  birds  of 
early  iq[>ring,  and  fi)otball  being  a<^umed 
till  &ll|.with  peg-tops  appearing  in  their 
full  time  and  balloons  as  duly  in  theirs — 
in  its  appropriate  season,  I  tepeat,  as 
Rogers  says. 

Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  throogh  the  ring 
When  the  heait  danced  and  life  was  in  its  spring; 
only  it  vraa  oftener  in  the  mom  than  in 
the  eve,  partly  because  the  mom  vras 
lighter,  and  sometimes  perhaps  because 
by  eve  we  were  already  "busted,"  or 
bankrupt  as  to  our  stock  in  trade.  I  loit- 
ered by  a  group  of  boys  at  marbles  the 
other  day,  and  could  not  understand  their 
deep  litUe  game,  though  the  traditional 
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iraming  of  centuries  stUl  cried  oat  ^*  knuc- 
kle down  tight."  Who  knows  but  with 
the  general  advance  of  cirilization,  agates 
are  now  as  common  as  alleys  were  in  days 
of  yore? 

If  base-ball  has  somewhat  eclipsed  in 
popularity  for  younger  lads  a  few  o£  the 
olcl-time  sports,  it  has  yet  brought  much 
good  to  American  youth.  After  all,  why 
should  notfiishion  carry  the  town  and  age 
by  storm,  in  boys'  pastimes  as  well  as  in 
ladies'  dress  or  the  trades  of  men?  We 
sometimes  cry  out  against  base-ball  and 
boating,  because  they  are  infested  with 
betting ;  but  a  man  bent  on  gambling  can 
lay  money  upon  the  &11  of  a  feather  or 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  This  train- 
ing of  eye  and  hand,  this  firm  control  and 
unerring  use  of  muscle  and  nerre,  this 
habit  of  physical  self-reliance,  joined 
with  mutual  help  and  interplay,  is  good 
for  the  man  and  good  for  the  State.  Lat- 
imer's fi^er  taught  him  to  '*  lay  the  body 
in  the  bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  stceogth 
of  arms  as  other  nations  do,  but  with 
strength  of  body;"  and  similar  are  the 


lessons  that  Harrard  rowing  and  Red 
Stocking  batting  teach.  The  Greeks  cul- 
tiTated  the  game  of  ball  among  their  Tery 
Bret  gymnastic  exercises,  because  it  gave 
their  youth  elasticity  and  grace ;  they  had 
special  teachers  of  it,  as  we  have  teachers 
of  the  flute  or  of  dancing,  and  a  space  in 
every  gymnasium  set  apart  to  it;  they 
raised  statues  to  skilful  ball-players,  and 
gave  them  civic  honors ;  when  the  Romans 
took  it  up  they  made  it  a  game  for  all 
ranks,  from  emperor  to  slave,  and  for 
all  ages,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  now 
using  the  soft  air-filled  ball,  and  now 
a  solid  one  our  champions  might  covet. 
They  affected  all  our  lordly  modem  in- 
difference as  to  which  hand  should  catch 
the  swift  ball,  or  the  posture  in  which  it 
should  be  seized,  and  they  applauded  as 
we  do  adroit  captures  "  on  the  fly  "  or 
other  feats  of  address  and  strength.  In 
fine,  the  *'  national  game  "  comes,  though 
in  modified  form,  of  honorable  origin,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  continue  it  in 
honoiuble  &me. 

Philip  Quilibbt. 


WHY  IS  IT  SO? 


A  CLOUDLESS  stretch  of  heavenly  blue, 
The  sun  so  brightly  shining— 
Ah,  me,  what  mockery  is  the  day 
To  spirits  dumbly  pining ! 

The  brooks  go  singing  sof^Jy  on, 

The  flowers  above  them  nodding. 
What  care  the  brooks  and  sweet-breathed  flowers 

For  weary  mortals  plodding? 

The  trees  put  on  their  sofl  new  robes, 
Glad  birds  flit  through  them  singing. 

Bear  heart,  'twould  all  be  just  the  same 
Were  oeaseless  death-knells  ringing ! 


The  earth  is  sadly  out  of  tune. 
Our  life-strains  vnth  it  jarring. 

Whatever  in  the  sweet  spring  bloom 
Can  blot  out  Sin's  deep  scarring? 
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What  matters  if  the  wrong  be  oars^ 

Or  of  another's  doing, 
When  shapeless  wrecks  of  fondest  hopes 

Are  all  Life's  pathway  strewing? 

And  still  the  brooks  go  singing  on, 

And  still  the  flowers  keep  nodding. 
And  all  the  trees  hang  ont  their  plnmes 

While  Grief  and  we  are  plodding ! 

The  earth  came  glowing,  pure  and  sweet, 

From  out  the  womb  of  morning, 
God  saw  that  it  was  Tery  good 

Fresh  from  His  fiiir  adorning. 

No  inharmonious,  jarring  notes 

Through  aisles  of  space  went  ringing, 
When  Earth,  and  Stars,  and  Sons  of  God 

Were  their  grand  anthems  singing ! 

£den,  arrayed  in  stany  blooms. 

And  rarest  incense  breathing. 
Received  His  image  pure  from  God, 

His  smile  of  love  enwreathing. 

Dear  heart,  how  could  our  mother  Eve, 

With  every  bliss  surrounded. 
Reach  up  ambitious  hands  to  take 

That  fruit  so  fairly  rounded ! 

How  small  to  her  the  action  seemed-^ 

How  wide  and  deep  its  grapple ! 
The  sweetest  chords  of  being  broke 

With  breaking  of  that  apple ! 

Then  Ignorance  and  Purity, 

With  tear-stained,  awe-struck  feces. 
Hushed  with  a  wail  their  harmony, 

And  lefl  to  Sin  their  places 

Dear  heart,  that  wail  goes  sounding  on, 

Sin's  bold  tones  with  it  jarring ! 
Thank  God  that  Earth  is  not  in  tune 

With  such  ignoble  vrarring ! 

But  still  the  brooks  go  singing  on. 

Sweet  flowers  their  banks  adorning. 
To  lifl  our  souls  above  Sin's  night 

To  Christ's  new,  glorious  morning ! 

F.  A.  Blaisdell. 
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MOVING    THE     SEWING-MACHINE    BY 
ELECTRICITY. 

Two  things  are  established  with  refer- 
ence to  electricity  as  a  motiye  power :  first, 
it  cannot  compete  with  steam  in  point  of 
economy;  and  second,  it  can  be  employed 
for  Tarioos  kinds  of  light  work  where  cost 
is  a  secondary  thing.  The  sewing-ma- 
<^une,  therefore,  comes  within  the  range 
of  its  legitimate  application.  There  can 
be  little  doabt  that  on  physiological 
grounds  it  is  desirable  to  apply  a  motor 
to  the  sewing-machine  to  relieve  the  at- 
tendant. That  mischief  has  been  done 
by  it  in  many  cases  to  the  female  consti- 
tution is  unquestionable,  although  its 
amount  may  have  been  exaggerated.  Bo- 
sides,  it  will  take  more  time  than  we  have 
jet  haA  vnth  its  use  to  determine  the  kind 
and  degree  of  reaction  upon  those  who  do- 
Tote  themselves  to  it.  But  no  change  can 
be  expected  on  purely  hy^enio  grounds. 
Men,  women,  and  children  have  been  long 
offered  up  by  manufacturers  on  the  altar 
of  Mammon;  they  are  still  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  long  will  be  where  it  is 
printable  to  do  it.  Life  has  its  market 
price  just  as  truly  now  as  in  the  slave  dis- 
pensation. It  is  only  where  profit  hap- 
pens to  coincide  with  hygienic  conditions 
that  there  is  hope  of  improvement.  The 
application  of  electricity  to  the  propulsion 
of  the  tfewing-machine  has  been  tried  for 
years,  but  the  mechanical  impediments 
have  been  formidable.  Mr.  Heniy  Selig- 
man  has  been  long  at  work  upon  it,  his 
first  machine  having  been  exhibited  at  the 
&ir  of  the  American  Institute  several 
years  ago.  He  has  been  earnestly  at  work 
upon  it  since,  and  claims  that  it  is  now 
entirely  practicable.  We  have  seen  it 
work,  and  it  is  certainly  an  apparent  suc- 
cess. The  girls  assured  us  that  they  could 
do  a  third  more  work  with  it  than  when 
driving  the  machines  themselves.  It  is 
daimed  that  the  power  costs  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  a  day,  a  statement  that 
B  easily  verifiable  by  those  who  care  to 
know  about  it.  Of  course  there  remain 
the  questions  of  complication,  liability  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  the  practicability  of 
its  movement.  The  inventor  claims  that 
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the  thing  is  complete  in  these  respects, 
and  is  so  simple  that  any  woman  can  use 
it;  upon  which  the  obvious  comment  is 
that  if  the  mechanism  be  intrinsically  sa^ 
isfactory,  the  owner  will  be  compelled  to 
learn  to  take  care  of  it.  If  it  be  a  success, 
it  will  not  be  the  least  of  its  good  effects 
that  it  will  coerce  a  little  practical  scien- 
tific education  for  woman. 


SCIENCE  IN  FRAGMENTS. 
Such  is  our  way  of  presenting  it,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  way.  Professor 
Tyndall  has  given  us  a  charming  book  en- 
titled "  Fragments  of  Science  for  Unscien- 
tific People,"  which  just  describes  our 
miscellany,  and,  as  he  says  in  his  preface. 
*'  From  America  the  impulse  came  which 
induced  me  to  gather  thfse  *  fragments ' 
together,  and  to  my  friends  in  the  United 
States  I  dedicate  them,"  we  conclude 
that  he  has  been  studying  the  scientific  de- 
partment of  "The  Galaxy,"  and  takes 
this  mode  of  making  his  acknowledg- 
ments. We  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased,  as 
imitation  is  always  the  most  delicate  flat- 
tery;  but  wherever  he  got  his  inspiration. 
Professor  Tyndall  has  made  a  most  fasci- 
nating book^-indeed,  a  model  book.  Tb 
have  gone  down  to  the  depths  of  the 
truths  of  nature,  to  dwell  among  its  har- 
monies until  they  pervade  the  intellectual 
life,  and  then  to  be  able  to  reveal  them  to 
others  with  a  clearness  and  force  that  cap 
tivates  the  understanding  and  kindles  the 
enthusiasm,  is  what  is  given  to  but  few 
men  to  do ;  and  this  is  done  by  Tyndall 
perhaps  more  successfully  than  by  any 
other  man  of  his  age.  To  please  as  well 
as  to  instruct,  to  carry  the  feelings  as  well 
as  the  intellect,  continually  to  keep  facts 
and  principles  within  the  limits  of  logic, ' 
and  yet  to  irradiate  the  sulyect  with  the 
glow  of  poetry — this  is  the  enviable  ideal , 
of  a  public  teacher ;  very  rarely  realized,  • 
but  finely  realized  by  the  Lecturer  on 
Physics  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  Fragments  are  well ;  it  is  desi- 
rable sometimes  to  magnify  them,  but  it 
is  well  also  that  they  should  be  sometimes 
fused  and  harmonized— especially  in  char- 
acter.   The  dry  retailer  of  di^ointed  facts 
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is  hat  a  sorry  fragment  of  a  man,  and  so  is 
the  poet  vacant  of  ideas — the  rhymer  of 
fimcifd  nothings.  Each  needs  something 
of  the  other  to  make  the  roonded,  syn- 
thetic expositor,  who  thrills  as  he  teaches. 
Nor  is  this  all :  the  full-orbed  man  will  not 
be  a  craven ;  he  must  be  intrepid,  strong, 
master  of  the  occasion.  There  must  be 
fitithfulness  and  conscience  in  all  excellent 
Work.  Professor  Tyndall's  book  shows 
these  manly  traits  in  a  marked  degree. 
He  is  not  the  man  to  move  only  when  he 
is  moved  by  the  gales  of  popular  favor ;  he 
has  views  of  his  own,  and  he  states  them, 
not  offensively,  but  firmly.  There  are 
some  things  in  his  book  that  may  startle 
the  timid,  but  what  in  the  world  are  the 
timid  for  except  to  be  startled  ?  Professor 
Tyndall  has,  however,  no  desire  to  wound 
people's  prejudices,  and  while  steadfast  to 
his  own  convictions,  he  is  not  without  due 
rcBpect  for  the  convictions  of  those  whom 
he  opposes.  Science  has  got  in  bad  odor 
with  many  on  account  of  the  pugnacity  of 
some  of  its  cultivators.  Mr.  Tyndall  sets 
a  good  example  of  the  chivalric  bearing  of 
the  true  controversial  knight.  His  book 
will  prove  quickening  and  healthy  in  its 
influence. 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  AUSTRALIANS. 
In  his  late  work  on  the  origin  oi  civili- 
sation, Sir  John  Lubbock  takes  the  ground 
that  existing  savages  are  not  the  descend- 
ants of  civilized  ancestors,  and  that  the 
primitive  condition  of  man  was  one  of  ut- 
ter barbarism,  from  which  several  races 
have  independently  advanced.  He  does 
not  claim  that  all  are  necessarily  improv- 
ing, but  that  while  some  are  apparently 
stationary  and  others  actually  deteriorat- 
ing—the latter  condition  being  almost  in- 
variably associated  with  the  dying  out  of 
a  race— the  history  of  the  human  race  on 
the  whole  has  been  one  of  progress.  In  a 
late  paper  on  the  position  of  the  Austra^ 
lian  languages,  read  by  W.  H.  J.  Bleek 
before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, of  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  Pres- 
ident, evidence  which  seems  opposed 
to  the  foregoing  views  was  incidentally 
furnished.  Dr.  Bleek  maintains  that, 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  language, 
the  Australian  native  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  degenerate  ofbpring  of  the  South  In- 
dian race ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  reli- 
gious customs  an  1  observances  of  the  past, 
with  those  of  the  present  among  them, 


would  also  indicate  that  they  had  fidlen 
from  a  higher  state  of  civilization.  The 
artificial  nature  of  their  weapons,  their 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  spinning,  and  the 
peculiar  system  of  castes  existing  among 
them,  were  cited  as  still  further  evidence 
in  &vor  of  this  belief. 


INSOLATION  OR  SUNSTROKE. 

As  the  time  when  attacks  of  sunstroke 
are  most  frequent  is  now  approaching,  it 
seems  desirable  to  correct  certain  misap- 
prehensions on  the  part  of  the  public  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  this  dangerous  afieo- 
tion.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  at- 
tacks occur  only  during  cfxposure  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  But  this  is  not 
so.  The  causes  of  sunstroke  are  classi- 
fied by  medical  authorities  as  predispos- 
ing and  exciting  causes,  and  of  the  latter 
exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  frequent ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance that  attacks  are  common  in 
sheltered  situations,  and  sometimes  actu- 
ally come  on  in  the  night-time,  shows 
that  the  direct  action  of  sunshine  is  not 
alone  responsible.  Any  vitiated  condition 
of  the  system,  arising  either  from  living  in 
a  foul  atmosphere  or  frx)m  dissipation, 
great  fatigue,  a  lack  of  nourishing  food, 
garments  worn  so  tightly  about  the  neck 
and  chest  that  they  restrain  the  free  action 
of  the  parts,  are  all  powerful  predisposing 
causes,  which  combined  with  exposure  to 
great  heat  are  liable  at  any  time  to  induce 
an  attack.  The  influence  of  great  fatigue 
in  predisposing  to  an  attack  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  The  experience  of  the  British 
army  in  India  is  conclusive  on  this  point. 
In  the  case  of  a  particular  body  of  troops 
obliged  to  make  a  hurried  march  of  upwuxl 
of  eleven  hundred  miles  during  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  all  stood  it  well  until 
some  three-quarters  of  the  distance  had 
been  passed,  when  the  men  began  to  ex- 
hibit unmistakable  signs  of  fatigue  in  the 
shape  of  languor,  loss  of  flesh,  and  foiling 
strength.  It  was  iat  this  time  that  cases 
of  sunstroke  first  appeared,  and  they  con- 
tinued with  alarming  frequency,  coming 
on  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime 
during  the  remainder  of  the  march. 
Testimony  from  the  same  quarter  con- 
cerning the  bad  effects  of  overcrowding 
and  insufficient  ventilation  is  equally  ex- 
plicit. It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Butler, 
that  the  men  under  his  charge  who,  though 
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not  overworked  or  fetigued,  were  housed 
in  crowded  and  badly  Tentilated  barracks, 
were  the  ones  who  furnished  the  greatest 
number  of  serious  cases.  Out  of  sixteen 
cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Longmore  as  oc- 
curring in  a  company  belonging  to  his 
regiment,  thirteen  were  attacked  in  bar- 
rack or  in  hospital.  Insolation  has  also 
been  firequently  obserred  on  board  ship, 
most  often  where  OTercrowding  and  im- 
pure air  were  added  to  the  influence  of 
excessive  heat.  It  is  not  uncommon  on 
board  the  mail  steamers  in  the  Red  Sea 
during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  it  has  been  observed  that 
most  of  the  cases  occurred  while  the  suf- 
ferers were  in  the  horizontal  position  in 
their  ill-ventilated  cabins.  The  symptdms 
preceding  an  attack  are  in  some  cases 
scarcely  observable,  the  person  sudden- 
ly falling  in  fetal  syncope,  and  dying 
before  assistance  can  be  of  any  avail. 
More  fre«iuently,  however,  they  are  well 
marked,  and  if  early  recognized  much 
may  be  done  even  by  the  non-medical 
to  avert  the  serious  consequen<}es  that 
might  otherwise  ensue.  The  more  obvi- 
obs  symptoms  are  extreme  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  skin,  often  accompanied  by  a  pecu- 
liar stinging  sensation  over  the  whole  sur- 
fece  of  the  body,  giddiness,  congestion  of 
the  eyes,  a  sense  of  oppression  about  the 
chest,  and  a  firequent  desire  to  micturate. 
Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  headache 
is  not  a  common  symptom,  though  occa- 
sionally present.  After  a  longer  or 
shorter  continuance  of  these  symptoms 
the  padent  becomes  insensible,  the  heat 
and  dryness  of  skin  increase,  the  respira- 
ticms  become  hurried  and  labored,  and 
unless  remedial  measured  are  speedily  ap- 
plied death  soon  follows.  At  the  eailiest 
moment  after  the  attack,  let  the  patient  be 
carried  to  some  cool  shade  where  there  is 
firee  circulation  of  air,  his  body  stripped, 
and  his  &ce,  neck,  and  chest,  freely 
douched  with  cold  water.  Continue  this 
until  the  more  serious  symptoms,  such  as 
absence  of  consciousness,  disturb^  breath- 
ing, and  great  heat  of  skin,  are  relieved, 
or  until  the  arrival  of  some  competent 
physician,  who  on  the  discoveiy  of  the 
trouble  should  at  once  be  called..  Cold 
water  may  be  freely  given  inside  as  well 
as  out  if  the  patient  demand  it.  The 
causes  of  sunstroke  previously  enumerated 
will  suggest  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
its  prevention. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  KINGFISHERS. 

The  manner  in  which  this  family  of 
birds  is  distributed  over  the  earth  offers 
some  strange  anomalies,  which  up  to  the 
present  time  remain  quite  unaccounted 
for.  According  to  a  recent  monograph 
devoted  to  their  treatment,  and  written  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Sharp,  there  are  something 
like  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  distinct 
species  known,  which  belong  to  nineteen 
genera ;  yet  but  eight  species,  all  belonging 
to  a  single  genus,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  continent  of  America — a  continent 
with  more  rivers  and  more. fish  than  any 
other.  No  part  of  the  world  equals 
America,  and  especially  its  southern  half 
in  peculiar  forms  of  bird  life,  notwith- 
standing which  it  is  the  poorest  of  all 
parts  in  kingfishers.  The  single  island  of 
Celebes  actually  contains  as  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  kingfishers  as  all  North  and 
South  America,  and  New  Guinea  contains 
more  than  twice  as  many.  Neither  have 
we  any  peculiar  type  of  kingfisher.  All 
our  species  belong  to  a  single  genus,  and 
this  is  also  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  A&ica  has  three  peculiar  genera 
and  twenty-four,  peculiar  species ;  conti- 
nental India  has  five  peculiar  species,  but 
no  peculiar  genus ;  the  western  Malay  is- 
lands have  one  peculiar  genus  and  eleven 
peculiar  species;  the  Philippines  seven 
peculiar  species;  the  island  of  Celebes 
eight  peculiar  species  and  three  peculiar 
genera ;  but  the  Australian  region  has  no 
less  than  ten  peculiar  genera  and  fifty-nine 
peculiar  species,  or  nearly  half  those  of 
the  whole  world. 


SUNSHINE  AS  FORCE. 
A  GOOD  illustration  of  man^s  inability 
for  self-support  independently  of  sunshine, 
is  afforded  by  the  following  calculation. 
The  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  vertical 
sonshine  received  upon  a  square  mile  of 
the  earth's  surface,  is  computed  to  be 
3,323,000,000  pounds  raised  a  foot  high 
in  a  second.  Under  the  most  fevorable 
circumstances,  a  square  mile  of  terrestrial 
soil  receiving  this  amount  of  sunshine,  if 
planted  with  bananas,  would  yield  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Baron  Humboldt 
50,000  tons  of  nutritious  food  yearly. 
This  is  the  greatest  amount  of  food-pro- 
ducing power  of  which  the  earth  appears 
to  be  capable.  But  this  quantity  of  food 
would  suffice  tor  only  100,000  men,  whose 
united  mechanical  force  .imnld^nat , 
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more  than  10,000,000  pounds  a  foot  high 
in  a  second.  It  would  therefore  not 
be  possible  for  any  number  of  men,  by 
their  mere  mechanical  force,  to  produce 
anything  like  sufficient  light  and  heat  in 
the  absence  of  sunshine  to  raise  ^m  the 
soil  the  food  needful  for  their  own  sup- 
port. 

ABSOBPnON  OF  HEAT  BY  ATMOS- 
PHERIC MOISTURE. 

Contrary  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ex- 
cess of  sun  oyer  shade  temperature  is 
quite  independent  of  the  season  of  the 
year,  being  about  the  same  in  midwinter 
that  it  is  in  midsummer  ;  the  fluctuations, 
however,  being  greater  in  the  latter  sea- 
son. This  appears  all  the  more  surpris- 
ing when  it  is  remembered  that  the  at- 
mospheric tract  through  which  the  rays 
have  to  pass  is  much  longer  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  The  mystery  is  cleared 
up  by  some  late  experiments  of  Professor 
T^rndall,  which  prove  that  the  watery 
vapor  of  the  air  exerts  a  strong  absorp- 
tive power  upon  the  heat  of  the  solar 
radiations,  and  that  the  greater  the  amount 
of  vapor  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity 
of  heat  absorbed.  This  amount  is  great- 
est in  summer,  least  in  winter ;  and  the 
adjustment  is  so  nice  that  the  sun's  rays 
traverse  nearly  the  same  mass  of  moisture 
at  both  seasons,  the  longer  track  in  vnnter 
containing  no  more  vapor  than  the  shorter . 
track  in  summer.  In  temperate  climates 
where  the  amount  of  suspended  moisture 
varies  the  least,  the  excess  of  sun  over 
shade  temperature  near  the  middle  of  the 
day  averages  about  22  deg.  Fahr.  for 
both  summer  and  winter.  The  more  hu- 
mid the  atmosphere  the  greater  the  ab- 
sorption and  the  less  the  excess ;  so  that 
at  sunset,  when  the  humidity  is  generally 
greatest,  the  absorption  becomes  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  excess  to  only  10  deg.  or  12 
deg.  Fahrenheit  at  the  sea-level.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hooker's  observations, 
made  at  various  heights  from  the  level  of 
the  sea  up  to  18,000  feet,  it  appears  that 
at  elevations  ranging  from  7,000  to  8,000 
feet,  the  excess  of  sun  over  shade  temper^ 
ature  is  increased  to  about  67  deg.  Fahr., 
or  45  deg.  Fahr.  above  the  mean  at  the 
sea-level.  This  difference  is  due  to  the 
absorption  exerted  by  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  intervening  column  of 
tir. 


Alff  ALYSIS  or  SOILS. 
In  a  Tecent  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
soils.  Dr.  Voelcker  vigorously  opposes  the 
belief  that  soil  analysis  alone  can  deter- 
mine the  kind  and  quantity  of  fertilizer  re- 
quired for  a  given  crop.  To  those  know- 
ing little  of  the  teachings  of  modem  agri- 
cultural science,  it  appears  very  simple 
to  remedy  a  deficient  soil  by  finding  out 
through  analysis  the  wanting  constituents, 
and  then  to  supply  them.  But  this  is  not 
so.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  exactly 
analyze  a  soil,  but  many  other  things  be- 
sides its  chemical  composition  have  to  be 
observed.  The  state  of  combination  in 
which  the  mineral  constituents  of  a  soil 
are  found,  its  physical  eondition,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  substances  ii\juri- 
ous  to  the  growth  of  plante,  are  so  many 
points  of  great  importance  upon  which 
soil  analysis  casts  a  very  dim  and  uncer- 
tain light.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  can- 
not be  maintained,  much  less  increased, 
if  only  as  much  of  fertilizing  constituents 
IS  applied  to  the  land  as  vras  removed  by 
the  crop.  Waste  takes  place  in  various 
directions,  and  one  important  source  of 
this  is  through  the  process  of  drainage. 
Careful  collection  and  examination  of 
drainage  waters  has  shown  that  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen  is  carried  off  in  this 
way,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nitrates.  Dr. 
Yoelcker's  analysis  of  drainage  waters 
also  shows  that  potash  and  phosphorio 
acid,  both  most  important  mineral  con- 
stituents for  the  plant,  are  abnost  entirely 
retained  in  the  soil ;  while  others  less  im- 
portant, such  as  lime,  magnesia,  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  pass  with  greater  readiness 
out  of  the  land. 

KON-EXPLOSIVE  GUN-COTTON. 
It  is  said  that  gun-cotton  which  has 
been  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon  will  not  explode  when  flame  is 
applied.  The  liquid  takes  fire  and  bums, 
but  the  gun-cotton  remains  intact. 
Dipped  in  a  solution  of  either  alcohol, 
ether,  or  benzol,  and  then  lighted,  it  be- 
haves in  the  same  way.  Phosphorus 
placed  upon  gun-cotton  that  has  been  thus 
treated  melts,  and  even  boils,  but  will 
not  bum. 

A  NEW  CINCHONA  ALKALOID. 
In  addition  to  the  several  cinchona  al- 
kaloids already  made  known,  another  has 
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latdy  been  discovered,  which  is  stiongly 
distinguished  from  its  associates  by  the 
ready  solubility  of  its  salts.  It  has  the 
appearimce  of  a  yellowish  oil,  and  has 
hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  solidify  it. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  has  a 
peculiar  though  mild  bitter  taste,  and  its 
salts  are  neutral  to  test  paper.  It  was 
fi>und  by  Mr.  D.  Howard  while  examining 
the  mother  waters  left  in  the  manu&cture 
of  sulphate  of  quinine.  Quinidina  is  also 
a  constituent  of  these  waters,  but  differs 
from  the  substance  in  question  in  being 
readily  crystallizable,  while  the  latter  is 
not 

DECORATION  OF  METALLIC  SUBPACES. 
Attention  is  called  by  Dr.  Puscher  to  a 
new  and  simple  process  for  decorating  the 
surfitces  of  metals.  A  solution  is  first  pre- 
pared by  diasolTing  hyposulphite  of  lead 
in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  is  then 
heated  to  about  212  deg.  Fahr.,  and  the 
metal  to  be  colored  dipped  into  it.  A 
thin  film  of  lead  is  deposited,  producing  a 
beautiful  display  of  colors  upon  any  metal 
that  may  be  employed.         , 


SCIENCE  FOB  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
Ws  give  below  the  substance  of  a  plan 
for  teaching  science  in  the  common 
schools,  which  was  lately  submitted  by 
Mr.  R.  0.  Morris  to  the  consideration  of 
the  London  School  Board.  The  want  of 
competent  teachers  and  the  cost  of  appa- 
ratus have  hitherto  dtood  in  the  way  of  all 
efforts  in  this  direction ;  both  these  points 
are  sought  to  be  met  in  the  proposed 
scheme.  The  sul^ects  for  study  are 
chemistry,  heat,  light,  sound,  electricity, 
magnetism,  telegraphy,  mechanic^,  hy- 
drostatics, steam-engine,  geology,  metal- 
lurgy, botany,  zoology,  animal  physiolo- 
gy, health,  etc.  In  the  matter  of  books 
it  is  recommended  that  a  committee  be 
formed  to  select,  revise,  and  compile  a  full 
set  of  suitable  text-books,  which  are  to  be 
issued  in  a  cheap  form,  bearing  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  committee.  Concerning  appa^ 
ratus  it  is  advised  that  a  depot  be  estab- 
lished where  complete  sets,  sufficient  for 
illustrating  the  sciences  mentioned,  may 
be  provided  at  much  below  the  usual 
rates.  Each  set  is  to  be  limited  in  cost  to 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  is  to  be  divided 
into  ten  cases  at  ten  pounds  each,  a  sin- 
gle case  to  be  complete  for  the  illustration 
of  one  or  two  subjects.    The  teacher  is  to 


be  a  visiting  one,  going  from  school  to 
school,  and  giving  one  or  two  hours  in- 
struction in  each  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week.  In  this  way  a  single  teacher  might 
attend  to  seven  or  eight  schools,  taking 
the  pupils  through  three  or  four  of  the 
subjects  annually,  and  thus  in  three  or 
four  years  each  school  would  have  com- 
pleted the  course.  Separate  apartments 
for  scientific  instruction  are  advised,  but 
if  these  are  not  to  be  had,  the  instruction 
is  to  be  given  when  it  will  least  interfere 
vnth  the  other  business  of  the  school.  An 
institution  where  teachers  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  and  where 
their  qualifications  for  the  work  maybe 
thoroughly  tested,  is  also  recommended. 
Periodical  examination,  and  a  regular 
system  of  rewards  are  likewise  provided 
for  in  the  plan.  The  books  and  apparatus 
are  to  be  supplied  by  Government,  and  tho 
teachers  are  to  be  paid  by  the  schools,  with 
governmental  assistance  when  necessary. 


PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD. 
The  following  method  of  storing  pota- 
toes, recommended  by  Dr.  F.  Moigno,  is  a 
simple  and  said  to  be  a  sure  way  of  pre- 
serving them  from  rot.  When  mature, 
the  potatoes  are  dug  and  allowed  to  dry, 
and  are  then  put  into  pits  that  are  lined 
with  straw.  As  they  are  deposited  in  the 
pit,  either  charcoal  powder,  gypsum,  or 
the  ashes  of  coal  or  wood,  should  be  freely 
scattered  among  them,  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  fill  up  all  the  interstices.  They 
should  then  be  protected  from  the  action 
of  direct  sunlight,  and  after  a  few  days 
covered  with  two,  or  what  is  better,  four 
feet  of  soil;  care  being  taken  that  the 
ground  about  the  pits  is  effectually 
drained .  D^clat  of  Paris  suggests  the  use 
of  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  means  of 
preserving  meats  and  vegetables.  The 
course  of  proceeding  is  to  immerse  the  ar- 
ticles to  be  preserved  in  weak  aqueous 
solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  the  strength 
varying  from  one-half  to  four  or  five 
per  cent,  of  the  acid,  according  to  the 
climate  and  the  length  of  time  it  is  re- 
quired to  keep  them.  Another  method 
for  preserving  meat  has  been  suggested 
by  Pelouze.  The  moat  or  other  animal 
substance  is  first  cut  up  into  pieces  of 
convenient  size  and  placed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  where  it  is 
kept  all  the  way  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
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eight  hours.  It  is  then  deprived  of  its 
moistaie  by  exposure  to  a  current  of  dry, 
cold  air,  and  afler  this  superficially  treat- 
ed with  some  antiseptic  solution,  such  as 
strong  brine,  saltpetre,  or  carbolic  acid, 
and  then  put  into  cans  and  hermetically 
sealed. 


GEOLOGY  AND  THE  DARWIN  THEORY. 

Dr.  Moritz  Waoner,  in  a  late  contribu- 
tion to  the  derivative  theory  of  species, 
holds  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  geol- 
ogy in  support  of  the  theory  is  both  clear 
and  strong.  He  says  that  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance in  palsdontology  of  organic 
forms  strongly  differentiated  firom  any 
earlier  ones,  is  alvrays  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  disturbance  characteris- 
tic of  the  strata  in  which  they  are  imbed- 
ded ;  the  more  confi)rmable  to  one  another 
are  two  a^jaoent  strata,  the  greater  affinr 
ity  is  there  in  their  organic  remains. 
Further  evidence  in  the  same  line  is  found 
in  the  afiKnity  of  the  land  animals  now  in 
existence  in  any  part  of  the  world  with 
those  which  inhabited  the  same  country  at 
an  earlier  period,  as  shown  by  their  fossil 
remains.  In  the  diluvial  and  pliocene  de>- 
posits  of  South  America,  fbr  instance,  are 
found  the  remains  of  marsupials  and 
edentata,  intermediate  between  those  forms 
which  still  exist  and  those  which  are 
found  in  the  lower  tertiaiy  strata  of  ihe 
same  region.  The  ape  remains  of  the 
bone  caves  of  Brazil  can  be  assigned  to 
living  New  World  genera,  while  those 
ibund  fossil  in  Europe  and  Asia  belong  to 
existing  genera  of  the  Old  World.  The 
fossil  remains  of  mammalia  hitherto  found 
in  Australia  belong  exclusively,  like  the 
living  forms,  to  marsupial  orders.  Gen- 
era of  marine  animals  such  as  trilobites, 
braohiopods,  etc.,  are  found  distributed  in 
paUaozoic  strata  over  the  whole  worlds 
while  the  extent  to  which  land  animals 
are  distributed  is  generally  very  restricted. 
All  these  hcto  are  what  would  be  expect- 
ed were  the  theory  in  question  true,  while 
they  would  be  inexplicable  by  any  doctrine 
of  special  creations. 


THE  CRYFTOGAMIC  THEORY  OF 
CHOLERA. 

DuRiNO  the  cholera  epidemic  which  oo- 
corred  in  England  in  1853-'54,  the  theory 


was  broached  that  this  disease  owed  its 
difi\isi(Mi  to  organic  particles,  which  found 
their  vray  into  the  system  through  the 
medium  of  air  or  water,  or  both  combined. 
Bodies  were  discovered  in  the  air  of  chol- 
era rooms  which  resembled  others  found 
in  cholera  discharges  and  in  the  water  of 
neighborhoods    where   the   disease   was 
prevalent.    These  bodies  were  afterwards 
shovm  to  consist  chiefly  of  starch  granules 
with  a  small  admixture  of  a  species  of 
nredo  or  blight,  and  thus  for  the  time  the 
notion  fell  into  discredit.    In  subsequent 
epidemics,  however,  organic  matter  con- 
tinued to  be  found  in  abundance  both  in 
the  air  and  the  vrater  of  a£^ted  districts ; 
and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  vrater  tainted  with  cholera  dis- 
charges is  known  to  convey  the  disease  if 
taken  into  the  system,  has  sustained  the 
belief  in  the  minds  of  many  that  some 
iq>ecific  cause  which  was  of  organic  ori- 
gin, and  capable  of  transmission  from  one 
person  to  another,  either  by  means  of  air 
or  water,  or  otherwise,  did  actually  exist 
and  vrould  yet  be  found.    The  more  recent 
researches    of  Hallier  and    Pettenkofer 
served  to  strengthen  this  belief,  as  they 
claimed  to  have  discovered  in  the   dis- 
charges of  cholera  patients  certain  or- 
ganized structures  which  were  peculiar  to 
that  disease,  and  which  they  regarded  as 
its  cause.    Mr.  T.  R.  Lewis,  who  is  a  mil- 
itary surgeon  in  the  British  service  in  In- 
dia, and  who  therefore  et\joys  unusual 
facilities  fbr  studying  the  subject,  has  late- 
ly made  a  report  on  the  supposed  fun- 
goid origin  of  cholera,  wherein  he  main- 
toins,  in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  of 
Hallier  and  Pettenkofer,  iBrst,  that  chol- 
eraic discharges  contain  no  cysts  which 
are  not  found  under  other  conditions ;  sec- 
ond, that  cysts  or  sporangia  of  fungi  are 
very   rarely   found   under   any   circum- 
stances in  alvihe  discharges;  third,  that 
no  special  /ungus  has  been  developed  in 
choleraic    discharges,    the    fungus    de- 
Scribed  by  Hallier  being  certainty  not  con- 
fined to  such ;  fourth,  that  there  are  no 
animalcular  developments,  either  as  to 
nature  or  proportionate  amount,  peculiar 
to  cholera,  and  that  the  same  organisms 
may  be  developed  in  nitrogenous  materi- 
als even  outside  the  body  ;  fifth,  that  the 
supposed  d^ris  of  intestinal  epithelium 
is  not  of  this  origin,  but  appears  to  result 
from  effused  blood  plasma. 
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"  Thoughts  about  Art,"  by  Philip  Gil- 
bert Hamerton  (Roberts  Brothers,  Bos- 
ton) ,  is  a  collection  of  essays  first  published 
in  £nglisb  periodicals,  now  revised  by  the 
author  and  offered,  with  a  preface  written 
specially  for  the  edition,  to  the  American 
public.  The  author  discusses  almost  all 
subjects  that  come  to  the  surface  in  the  in- 
tellectual fermentation  of  art ;  its  practice, 
its  theories,  its  writers,  its  private  and  pub- 
lic encouragements,  its  criticism,  the  status 
of  the  artist,  its  relations  to  nature  and  to 
society,  and  so  on  through  a  suggestive 
table  of  contents.  He  is  neither  profound 
nor  superficial ;  we  should  call  him  an  ex- 
perienced eclectic.  Being  a  painter  him- 
self, an  ardent  student  of  nature,  camp- 
ing out  to  study  nature  in  various  ways 
and  everywhere  with  the  ardor  of  a  genu- 
ine Englishman  in  quest  of  game,  famil- 
iar with  other  lands  besides  his  own,  and 
a  refined  and  cultivated  man,  he  is  in  art 
oosmopolitan,  and  admirably  qualified  to 
diffuse  the  spirit  wherever  his  book  can  be 
read.  No  person  who  pretends  to  be  cul- 
tivated, no  one  who  is  seeking  for  new 
outlets  of  intellectual  pleasure,  should 
fail  to  read  Mr.  Hamerton^s  thoughts  on 
art.  In  the  essay  on  "  Picture-BujTug," 
Mr.  Hamerton  analyzes  the  growth  of 
art,  healthy  and  morbid.  First  comes 
portraiture,  "  self  and  selfs  wife,"  which 
so  long  as  confined  to  conjugal  canvasses 
is  mere  egoism;  that  of  friends,  heroes, 
and  benefiuitors  is  of  a  higher  order.  Af- 
ter this,  naturally  evolved  from  the  same 
sentiment,  little  pictures  of  domesticities, 
^  mammas  and  babies  and  cradles  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  returns  of  school-boys, 
scenes  of  wooing  and  billing  and  cooing," 
oonstituting  the  most  salable  works  in  our 
exhibitions,  and  much  of  which  is  weeded 
out  through  the  cheaper  and  more  fac- 
simile agency  of  photography.  Next  come 
engravings,  "  religious  prints,  and  sport- 
ing prints,  and  licentious  prints;  prints 
theatrical,  prints  military,  prints  ecclesi- 
astical." If,  on  entering  a  house,  he  sees 
an  engraving  of  scrpliced  choristers  with 
certain  aii^uncts,  he  knows  that  its  mis- 
tress, is  a  Puseyite ;  if  there  is  one  of 
John  Knox,  there  is  a  leaning  to  Low 
Ghnich ;  if  in  a  bachelor's  room  prints  of 


female  charms  cover  the  walls,  it  sliows 
like  the  others  a  love  of  something  ehto 
besides  art.  After  rustic  and  amatory  in- 
cidents fondness  for  animals  must  not  be 
omitted — the  dogs,  horses,  and  cattle  that 
find  so  many  painters  and  purchasers. 
The  gratification  of  a  personal  taste  in  this 
way  is  a  dubious  sign  of  moral  or  aesthetic 
interest  in  the  world  around  one.  The 
idea  is  that  the  art  which  reflects  selfish- 
ness or  animality  is  not  truly  fine  art. 
**  The  love  of  landscape,"  of  which  Mr. 
Hamerton  is  a  special  advocate,  *'  is  rarest 
and  latest  of  all."  It  shows  an  interest 
in  nature.  In  this  respect  our  world  of 
art  is  not  behindhand.  Our  limitless  ter* 
ritory,  the  nomadic  habits  of  Americans, 
our  facilities  for  travel,  outdoor  labor, 
and  a  clear  atmosphere  foster  the  growth 
of  a  sentiment  for  nature,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  predominance  of  landscape 
art.  "  In  France, "  he  says, "  landscapes 
are  scarcely  to  be  got  rid  of  at  all  unless 
enlivened  by  animals ;  in  England,  when 
they  predominate  in  an  exhibition,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  uninteresting  in  the  newspa- 
pers." The  value  of  the  milieu  is  sug- 
gested by  a  story  he  tells  of  a  Parisian  in 
Scotland,  who  was  "  quite  seriously  vexed 
at  some  cloud  shadows  he  saw  on  a  moun- 
tain because  he  could  not  make  out  what 
they  were."  On  explaining  the  phenom* 
enon  to  him,  he  asserted  that  ''no  artist 
could  have  any  business  to  paint  them; 
they  are  not  fit  subjects  for  art,  which 
ought  to  deal  with  what  is  intelligible  in 
nature."  To  the  Frenchman  nature  con- 
sisted perhaps  of  Montmartre,  or  the 
usual  flat  pkin  of  French  pictures  with 
its  little  pool  and  tall  poplars,  and  conse- 
quently on  a  grand  scale  put  him  out. 
**  The  Painter  in  his  Relation  to  Society  " 
IS  an  analysis  of  the  social  status  of  the 
artist.  He  has  no  "governmental  posi- 
tion" among  his  fellows.  The  idea  is 
that  the  potentiality  of  the  artist  socially 
is  of  no  account  relatively  to  that  of  other 
classes.  Let  the  means  or  influence  of, 
say  a  merchant,  be  correlated  with  the 
judgment  of  an  artist  in  a  matter  in 
which  he  ought  to  be  authority,  should 
an  issue  arise  the  opinion  of  the  former 
would  prevail.    Mr.  Hamerton  says  we 
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might  as  well  own  ap  that  the  brain  is  the 
siaTe  of  the  purse.  *'  Men  respect  only 
power, *^  Diverse  terms  stand  for  power 
m  the  course  of  ages — the  sword,  the  pal- 
pit,  the  bar,  the  pen,  in  these  days  money, 
l^t  never  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Mr. 
Hamerton  hopes  its  time  will  come.  He 
admits  that  the  power  of  the  artist  is  of 
too  subtle  a  nature,  and  too  dependent  on 
isolation,  to  be  made  materially  efl^tive 
socially.  It  might  be  contended  that  the 
opulent  or  any  other  man  respects  the  ar- 
tist's power,  on  a  kindred  basis  of  social 
force,  every  time  he  purchases  one  of  his 
pictures.  The  artist  serves  him  by  meas- 
uring for  him  his  emotional  capacity.  The 
office  of  the  artist  is  to  furnish  society  with 
visible  signs  of  its  unselfish  &.ith  and  af- 
fections. When  artists  are  busy  and  well 
paid  for  their  labor,  society  may  be  sure 
that  human  energy  and  faculty  is  in  the 
highest  and  best  state  of  activity.  Both 
tibe  Greek  and  the  Renaissance  epochs  sub- 
stantiate the  assertion.  The  artist  proba- 
bly could  not  fulfil  his  function,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  a  social  power  in  the  sense 
postulated  by  Mr.  Hamerton.  Neverthe- 
less, money  aids  the  artist  socially.  When 
cue  sees  artistic  reputations  expand  in 
proportion  to  their  connection  with  capi- 
tal, when  one  sees  SBsthetic  merit  estimat- 
ed so  generally  by  the  number  of  dollars 
a  picture  brings,  one  can  appreciate  with- 
out envying  a  '* govemmented  position" 
of  this  stamp. 

Mr.  Wekks^s  volume  of  '*  Episodes  and 
Lyric  Pieces,"  a  few  of  which  are  re- 
printed from  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
will  do  much  toward  gaining  its  author  a 
definite  and  by  no  means  undesirable  rank 
as  a  poet.  His  verses  stand  very  well  the 
diflGu;uIt  test  to  which  collection  sul^'ects 
them,  and  give  a  pleasanter  impression  of 
their  authof  than  we  at  least  have  gained 
from  his  occasional  poems.  In  those  the 
most  noticeable  points  had  seemed  to  us  a 
rather  too  marked  tendency  toward  a  sen- 
timental melancholy,  and  an  effort  after 
simplicity  in  thought  and  expression  which 
occasionally  resulted  in  a  rather  unpleas- 
ant baldness.  In  this  volume,  however, 
the  modesty  of  Mr.  Weeks's  pretensions, 
his  freedom  from  small  affectations,  and 
the  genuineness  of  his  poetical  gift  are 
the  qualities  which  strike  us  most  fiivora- 
't.  The  least  agreeable  poems  in  the 
are  perhaps  its  most  ambitious  ones. 


"  The  Return  of  Paris,"  "  In  Corinth," 
and  *'In  Ck)llatia,"  where  the  themes 
seem  to  demand  a  more  vigorous  treat- 
ment than  Mr.  Weeks's  peculiarly  modem 
sentiment  and  his  deficient  dramatic  sense 
enable  him  to  give  them.  But  the  shorter 
poems  are,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
smoothly  versified,  pleasant  in  thought 
and  in  suggestion,  and  give  good  prom- 
ise of  still  better  things  from  their  author 
in  the  future.  Whether  to  wish  that  men 
and  women  and  nature  moved  him  to  emo- 
tions not  quite  so  gently  pensive  we  hard- 
ly know.  Such  as  he  is,  he  has  the  great 
Cerit  of  not  suggesting,  not  at  least  when 
)  is  doing  his  better  work,  any  other 
poet,  and  of  making  his  readers  feel  that 
his  sentiment  and  his  need  of  expression 
are  both  entirely  genuine. 

*♦  My  Study  Window."  By  James  Ru». 
sell  Lowell,  A.  M.  Boston :  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.  1871.— It  is  pleasant  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Lowell's  prefatory  note  that 
in  ''ridding  his  mind"  of  these  essays 
by  publication,  he  is  making  ready  for  a 
new  departure,  and  that  this  second  vol- 
ume may  in  due  time  be  followed  by  a 
third.  The  encouragement  of  a  kind  re- 
ception will  certainly  not  be  wanting. 

The  books  within,  we  are  warned,  have 
a  smaller  share  in  these  studies  than  the 
world  without.  Only  a  few  pages  are 
given  to  technical  criticism,  and  even  the 
keenness  and  wit  of  its  application  serve 
to  illustrate  something  broader  than  mere 
correction.  Discipline  may  not  be  more 
welcome  to  the  sul^'ect  because  it  is  so  ad- 
ministered on  principle,  but  the  reader 
will  ei\joy  the  reasons  as  impartially  as 
the  punishment.  The  paper  on  the  *'  Li- 
brary of  Old  Authors  "  isan  excellent  ex- 
ample of  censure  justified  by  reference  to 
standards,  and  enriched  with  research  and 
citations.'  In  the  ''  life  and  Letters  of 
Percival"  great  pains  are  taken  to  ex- 
plain why  that  poet,  whose  merit  has 
rather  been  taken  on  trust,  ever  grew  into 
any  reputation,  before  proceeding  to  show 
that  he  deserved  none.  And  the  artic]# 
on  *'  Swinburne  ^s  Tragedies  "  dihpoMs  of 
its  subject  in  a  few  sentences,  serving 
merely  to  introduce  general  reflections  on 
certain  grounds  of  selection  and  methods 
of  treatment  in  poetry. 

There  is  an  affectionate  reverence,  a 
mingling  of  recollection  with  judgment, 
throughout  the  sketch  of  Emerson,  inclin* 
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ing  the  reader  to  oaation  in  aocepttng  its 
▼iews.  Not  to  distrust,  for  Lowell's  crit- 
ioai  insight  is  too  troe  to  be  misled  bj 
firifiodship.  Yet,  conceding  ^  his  masca- 
line  fiicnlty  of  fecundating  other  minds," 
we  are  in  this  latitude  (no  doubt  to  our 
misfortune)  so  free  from  the  epttU  of  his 
personality  as  to  believe,  even  in  a  deeper 
sane  than  his  disciple  means  to  convey, 
that  he  '^sometimes  mistakes  the  queer 
for  the  original."  But  how  true  and 
timely  are  these  words  of  recognition: 
**  If  ever  there  vras  a  standing  testimonial 
to  the  cumulative  power  and  value  of 
character  (and  we  need  it  sadly  in  these 
days) ,  we  have  it  in  this  gracious  and  dig^ 
nified  presence."  Among  the  minds  so 
fecundated,  Thoreau's  attracts  from  our 
critic  a  notice  marked  l>y  just  and  sharp 
discrimination.  He  is  characterized  as 
"  a  man  with  so  high  a  conceit  of  himself 
that  he  accepted  inthout  questioning,  and 
insisted  on  our  accepting,  his  defects  and 
weaknesses  of  character  as  virtues  and 
powers  peculiar  to  himself,"  and  as  one 
of  those  who  '*  solace  an  unea^  suq>i- 
ci<m  of  themselves  by  professing  contempt 
for  their  kind."  But  admitting  that  his 
aim  was  a  noble  and  useful  one,  and  his 
style,  like  his  life,  one  of  simplicity  and 
purity,  Lowell  takes  him  chiefly  as  a  text 
for  vnse  discourse  on  the  folly  of  with- 
drawing from  an  active  and  ^sympathetic 
life. 

In  trutii,  a  great  charm  of  these  eattys 
is  the  ease,  the  instinctive  spring,  with 
which  the  author  rises  at  once  from  the 
limits  of  personality  into  the  region  of 
principles.  His  topics  serve  as  sugges- 
tions rather  than  subjects,  every  one  of 
them  becoming  simply  and  naturally  a 
eentre  of  illustration  for  some  wide  circle 
of  truth.  Take  the  study  of  P(^,  so  fin- 
ished in  detail,  or  the  graver  and  fuller 
perron  Chaucer.  Not  Ihnited  by  the 
men  or  their  themes  and  styles,  not  rest- 
ing vrith  their  circumstances  of  time  and 
manners,  nor  content  only  to  trace  the 
needs  that  formed  them  and  the  schools 
they  formed,  he  rises  at  <»ice  to  influences 
of  national  character,  to  broad  theories  of 
art,  to  philosophizing  on  man's  nature. 
The  poet's  work  in  each  case,  with  all 
that  gave  it  shape  and  coIot,  is  clearly  set 
forth,  mainly  as  the  source  of  large  and 
generous  infinrences  bearing  oa  art  and 
life,  and  full  of  instruction. 

There  is  the  same  e:q>ansion  in  the  rare 


enay  **  On  a  Certain  Condescension  fai 
foreigners,"  with  its  few  quiet  opening 
sentences,  sketching  an  evening  land- 
scape, filling  it  with  kindly  associations 
that  widen  by  easy  transition  into  sad 
memories,  lifted  with  a  touch  into  thoughts 
of  honor  and  feme.  How  the  phrase  of 
fine  humor,  by  a  slight  quick  movement, 
flashes  out  a  truth ;  how  the  deprecation 
turns  a  sudden  fece  of  grand  assertion ; 
and  fr(»a  the  height  of  confident  proph- 
ecy '*  that  it  is  the  collective,  not  tiie  in- 
dividual humanity  that  is  to  have  a  chance 
of  nobler  development  among  us,"  how 
smoothly  we  pass  to  the  witty  conviction 
of  individual  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  after  all !  (But  mi^t  not  the  men- 
tion of  Leigh  Hunt's  notion  of  America 
well  have  been  pointed  by  some  phrase 
characterizing  that  ingrained  cockney?) 
Again,  in  the  review  of  Josiah  Quincy 's  bi- 
ography how  natural  the  movement  is  from 
a  local  point  to  the  circle  of  the  whole  coun^ 
try,  and  still  cm  to  the  vride  prosaic  life 
of  modem  times ;  how  neat  and  careful 
the  picture  of  old  Boston,  which  to  us  in 
this  region,  even  more  than  to  those  who 
follow  after  it  there,  **  seems  a  life  of  the 
past,  near  in  date  yet  alioi  in  manners." 

So,  in  the  thoughtful  study  of  Carlyle, 
Lowell  begins  by  doing  full  justice  to  his 
manliness  and  sincerity,  his  pictorial  in- 
tensity, his  vigorous  eonc^tion,  while 
impartially  noting  his  pugnacious  para- 
dox and  acrid  cynicism.  Then  the  gradual 
depravation  of  his  taste  for  the  eccentric 
into  grotesqueness  is  traced,  and  the  course 
by  which  his  castigating  dominie  spirit 
grew  to  idolatry  of  mere  pluck,  and 
ended  at  last  in  the  cudgel  as  the  latest 
theory  of  divine  government.  But  the 
personal  treatment  throughout  is  made 
subordinate  to  the  study  of  the  distinction 
between  popularity  and  feme,  and  drawn 
out  to  the  yet  wider  range  of  an  author's 
duty  in  dealing  with  truth  modestly  and 
sincerely.  And,  in  fine,  faithful  to  the 
highest  view  of  democracy,  for  the  whole 
book  is  instinct  with  philosophic  patriot- 
ism, he  reminds  us  that  **  a  wiser  temper 
than  Carlyle's  might  have  found  in  the 
continual  feilure  of  men  .  .  .  an  inspiring 
hint  that  it  is  mankind  and  not  special 
men,  that  are  to  be  shaped  at  last  into  tim 
image  of  Qod." 

Questions  of  dissent  from  any  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  theories  either  in  art  or  politics 
would  find  no  place  or  room  for  discus* 
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ston  in  these  pages ;  but  we  mmy  be  al- 
lowed to  point  oat  one  or  two  blemishes, 
OS  theyseemtoosyinhiswoi^.  Wegrant 
the  j  ustioe  of  his  criticism  on  Bin.  Brown- 
ing's expression  as  being  ^*  poshed  to  the 
last  gasp  of  sensaons  exhaustion ;  "  but 
h  it  not  coarsely  harsh  as  well  as  i^ooa^ 
rect  to  call  her  muse  in  ^'  Aurora  Leigh  " 
'^a  fiist  young  woman  with  the  layiah 
ornament  and  somewhat  overpowering 
perfume  of  the  demi-monde  "  ?  As  a  mat- 
ter of  style,  why  use  '*  somewhat "  at  all? 
A  thing  is  never  partly  overpowering,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  cite  Mr.  Lowell's  au- 
thority against  that  genuine  reporter's 
^<  somewhat."  Again,  our  essayist  has 
store  of  illustration  enough  at  command 
to  spare  us  a  second  or  third  repetition  of 
the  cherrynstone  carving.  And  why,  un- 
warned by  the  fiulure  of  his  attempt  to 
natmalixe  the  fiunous  **  undisprivacied," 
should  he  persist  in  his  &tal  attachment 
to  the  particle  dis^  in  the  use  of  such 
neologisms  as  '*  disquantitied,"  ^'  dissatu^ 
rate"?  These  are  unwarranted  trifles 
that  mar  the  general  finish  of  his  style. 
Usually  it  is  clear  and  nervous,  and  c^n 
picturesque,  forming  a  fitting  dress  for  his 
dose  keen  observation,  his  earnest  moral- 
ixing,  and  the  purpose  that  runs  visibly 
through  all  his  work  of  reaching  central 
truths  and  controlling  principles  upon  the 
■nbjects  of  his  essays.  We  may  fiUrly  ap- 
ply to  his  aims  the  reverse  of  his  judg- 
ment upon  British  criticism — ^that  it  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  parochial ,  and  has  never 
quite  fineed  itself  £rom  sectarian  cant,  and 
planted  itself  honestly  on  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view ;  and  may  signaliie  as  one 
of  his  highest  merits,  in  his  own  words  of 
another,  *'  the  sleuth-hound  instinct  with 
which  he  presses  on  to  the  matter  of  his 
theme." 

Foe  some  reason  not  easy  to  explain, 
the  labor  of  miners  has  always  been  dig- 
nified with  a  romance  which  mankind  has 
entirely  refused  to  throw  about  the  work 
of  the  &rmer.  We  say  always,  for  in  the 
literature  of  Germany  and  other  countries 
where  mining  industry  has  written  rec- 
ords extending  back  for  centuries,  we  find 
the  delver  in  the  earth  occupying  a  place 
in  the  oldest  romantic  fiction  of  the  coun- 
try. This  fiction  now  forms  the  faiiy  tales 
which  children  read,  but  in  dd  times  it 
was  the  '*  folk  lore  "  of  the  people  handed 
down  by  word  of  mouth.    What  is  more 


singakr  is  that  tins  sentiment  has  not 
been  c(mfined  to  those  who  never  saw  a 
mine  and  who  are  vaguely  impressed  with 
the  terrors  and  woncbrs  of  a  subterranean 
life,  but  it  was  and  still  is  common  among 
the  miners  themselves,  who  know  very 
well  that  mining  is  as  practical  as  turnip* 
raising,  and  that  the  whole  process  of  dig^ 
ging  mines  and  smelting  ore  for  its  metal 
is  simply  an  industiy  as  unromantio  as 
sheep-clipping  and  wool-weaving.  For 
the  ignorant  miners  of  Europe  of  a  centu- 
ry or  two  ago,  and  their  bell^  that  their 
daily  labors  were  carried  on  in  the  midst 
of  spirits  watching  to  take  advantage  of 
some  slip  to  entrap  them  into  heathen 
fiiiiyland,  there  was  some  excuse.  If 
their  mine  yielded  a  new  mineral  which 
refused  to  succumb  to  their  empirical 
methods  of  treatment,  they  were  convinced 
that  the  Eobalts  and  Nickels  had  laid  a 
q)ell  upon  it.  These  fimcies  have  dianged 
their  character  as  time  has  advanced  and 
experience  discovered  that  nature  has  no 
storehouse  of  secrets  which  study  cannot 
nnlook.  Fancies  equally  gross  exist  how- 
ever to-day,  even  in  practical  America. 
Our  ores  are  sui^>osed  by  the  min^Rs  to  be 
much  more  re&aotory  than  any  othen, 
and  there  is  a  feeling  astonishingly  strong 
that  science  must  undergo  some  regenei^ 
ating  miracle  before  the  true  process  for 
American  ores  is  discovered.  Coupled 
with  this  impression  is  the  belief  that  no- 
where but  in  America  are  men  of  the  ne- 
cessary originality  and  acnteneas  to  be 
found. 

The  result  of  these  dogmas  has  been 
that  many  Americans  have  for  years  re- 
fused to  use  the  long  experience  of  Europe 
ki  their  own  benefit.  Supposing  that  all 
must  be  new,  they  have  preferred  to  start 
with  absolute  ignorance;  and  believing 
that  science  was  at  fiiult  and  that  the  new 
discovery— the  process,  as  the  cant  term 
for  it  goes  in  the  West— was  as  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  chance  as  of  direct  search, 
like  the  finding  of  a  great  nugget,  they 
have  placed  their  fidth  in  men  unable  to 
write  their  own  names,  and  knowing  as 
little  of  mining  or  metallurgy  as  a  beggar 
knows  oi  banking.  Lideed,  such  men 
have  been  preferred,  so  intense  has  been 
the  belief  in  a  mysterious  difference  be- 
tween their  mines  and  others,  and  in  the 
equality  of  ignorance  and  knowledge  be- 
fore the  great  chance  of  finding  a  new 
process.    So  hurtful  were  these  pr^udices 
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to  the  Talae  of  the  mines  and  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  that  the  GoTemment  fire 
years  ago  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  mines  and  re- 
port measures  for  improving  this  part  of 
the  oountxy's  industry.  The  Commission- 
ers have  found  the  collection  of  statistics 
Teiy  diMcult,  as  may  be  seen  frcon  the 
present  year's  report,  which  the  Commis- 
sioner has  issued  as  a  book  under  the  title 
of  ^'  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Inland  Basin,  and  the  Pacific 
Slope.  By  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  Ph.D. 
New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  1871." 
Mr.  Raymond  sent  out  blanks  to  be  filled 
up.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
which  went  to  California,  only  thirty-one 
came  back  properly  filed,  and  yet  Cidifor- 
nia  made  the  best  returns  and  was  the  only 
State  in  which  the  questions  were  proper- 
ly answered.  Hopeless  aa  the  task  of  col- 
lecting statistics  from  an  nnstatistical 
people  is,  the  Commissioner  can  still  per- 
fiirm  an  important  work — ^more  important 
in  &ct  than  making  tables  of  figures — in 
criticising  the  methods  used  in  extracting 
the  metals,  and  in  writing  instructire  pa- 
pers upon  professional  questions.  Far  as 
this  task  may  seem  from  the  proper  sphere 
of  a  GoTemment  Commissioner,  it  in  the 
most  necessary  part  of  his  work ;  for  there 
is  at  present  no  one  else  to  do  it.  The 
written  mining  science  of  the  country  lies 
for  the  time  being  almost  entirely  in  his 
hands.  Mr.  Raymond's  present  report 
fulfils  this  duty  in  part  by  papers  on 
"  Mineral  Deposits  "  and  "  Metallurgical 
Prooeeses,"  by  himself;  "  The  Mechani- 
cal Appliances  of  Mining,"  by  Professor 
W.  P.  Blake ;  an  excellent  discussion  of 
the  mining  law  by  Mr.  Dunne  of  Nevada ; 
and  finally  a  chapter  on  '*  Wind  as  a  Mo- 
tor," by  Dr.  Vander  Weyde. 

These  papers  contain  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fimnation  which  will  benefit  the  miners 
of  the  West,  and  they  are  not  one  whit  too 
profound  for  the  miners.  These  men  are 
by  no  means  ignorant,  and  have  a  way  of 
understanding  anything  however  abstruse, 
if  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  understand  it 
and  IS  presented  clearly  enough.  In  some 
respects  they  are  not  what  we  would  like 
to  see.  Professor  Blake's  paper  under- 
takes to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  mining 
machines,  but  in  the  .in^>ortant  part  of 
are-dressing  &ils  to  make  more  than  cas- 
ual mention  of  the  principles  that  under- 
lie the  industry.    This  &ilure  is  the  more 


serious  as  amid  the  thousands  of  ore- 
dressing  works  which  have  been  built  in 
the  West,  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen 
or  two  which  have  been  planned  in  ao- 
oordance  with  these  principles.  With 
very  few  exceptions  they  lack  just  one- 
half  of  the  apparatus  which  is  necessary 
to  make  them  efficient;  and  this  for  the 
simple  reason  that  only  one-half  the  prin- 
ciples are  generally  knovm  there.  Mr. 
Raymond  gives  us  some  of  the  criticism 
which  the  miners  need,  and  we  would  like 
to  have  more  of  it  and  more  vigor  and 
decision  in  what  there  is.  There  is  one 
thing  that  is  not  likely  to  hurt  our  miners 
or  their  mines,  and  tlutt  is  intelligent  crit- 
icism heartily  delivered.  Mr.  Raymond 
passes  by  many  of  the  vagaries  current  in 
the  West,  such  as  the  "  leaking  "  of  bat- 
teries and  the  grinding  efiect  of  round 
stamps,  without  giving  the  criticism  which 
would  be  more  effective  from  him  than 
firom  any  other  engineer.  This  report,  by 
the  way,  aside  firom  its  value  to  the  miner, 
deserves  a  place  on  every  engineer's  table, 
for  the  great  number  of  follacies,  some 
past,  some  still  extant,  which  its  pages  con- 
tain. The  reports  fixon  the  different  sec- 
tions reflect  with  amusing  fidelity  the  old, 
wild,  local  theories  which  have  prevailed ; 
and  as  the  Commissioner  cannot  go  over 
this  ground  again,  we  have  them  now  once 
for  all.  But  it  is  not  for  these  curiosities 
alone  that  the  report  is  valuable.  To  the 
miner  it  offers  a  vast  deal  of  information 
which  he  may  study  with  profit,  and  to 
the  engineer  the  reports  on  Western  mines 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  country's  miner- 
al wealth  o^r  elements  which  will  con- 
stantly come  into  use  in  his  professional 
work. 

*'Thb  Diabgues  of  Plato  translated 
into  English."  By  Professor  Jowett. 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  Macmillan  & 
Co.)  The  Clarendon  Press,  through  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Macmillan,  is  giving  to 
the  reading  world  a  class  of  works  as 
weighty  and  important  in  matter  as  they 
are  attractive  in  typographical  form. 
Among  the  best  hitherto  given,  we  must 
range  the  four  stately  volumes  now  before 
us  of  "  Professor  Jowett's  Plato." 

In  reading  Plato,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  he  was  bom  some  twenty-three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  that  he  was  a  Greek  by 
race,  a  skeptical  pagan,  and  wrote  under 
the  social  influences  of  Athens,  the  most 
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mtelleotoal  city  of  tbe  world.  He  lived 
also  at  a  time  when  old  forms  of  thought 
were  yanishing,  and  new  were  straggling 
into  existence,  of  which  he  was  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  CTer-living  types.  He 
not  only  gave  mental  life  to  the  genera- 
tion in  which  he  lived,  but  has  caused  an 
ever-abiding  fermentation  in  the  minds  of 
all  succeeding  generations.  The  sciences 
not  yet  called  into  existence,  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  physical  world  hung  like  a 
shadow  over  the  senses  of  man,  and 
thought  had  to  turn  all  but  exclusively  on 
the  inward  consdousnesss.  Words  had 
to  be  tortured  to  explain  what  was  then 
inexplicable,  and  which  to  this  day  baffles 
our  best  minds.  If,  therefore,  Plato's 
thoughts  are  cloudy,  if  his  philosophy  is 
mystical,  if  his  logic  is  tortuous,  and  his 
dialectics  are  darker  than  the  questions 
he  tries  to  explain,  let  it  be  attributed  to 
the  Vitality  of  his  birth  and  nof  to  any 
defect  of  his  genius.  If  subsequent  East- 
em  and  Western  theologies  and  metaphys- 
ics, theosophies,  theurgies,  pantheistio 
reveries,  and  unfledged  crudities  of  the 
Renaisance  are  in  any  vray  coupled  with 
his  name,  let  it  be  freed  from  such  an  in- 
justice. As  Mr.  Jowett  says,  Plato's 
mode  of  revealing  truth  is  by  lights  and 
shadows,  and  far-off  and  opposing  points 
of  view,  and  not  by  dogmatic  statements 
or  definite  results.  Such  are  the  shifting 
points  of  view  which  he  presents  to  us  in 
his  life-long  effort  to  work  out  the  great 
intellectual  puule  of  his  age — the  nature 
of  knowledge  and  of  good,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another  and  to  human  life. 

Many  have  undertaken  before  Mr.  Jow- 
ett to  give  Plato's  dialogues  in  mod- 
em languages.  That  of  all  these  at- 
tempts, the  translations  of  M.  Cousin  and 
Mr.  Jowett  should  be  the  most  success- 
ful,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Taylor's  and 
Whewell's  translations  are  things  for 
oblivion;  Schleiermacher's  labor  is  es- 
teemed through  courtesy ;  and  Mr.  Grote's 
great  work  is  justly  admired  rather  for 
its  accurate  annotations  and  emdite  anal- 
ysis, than  for  the  translation  of  the  aes- 
thetical  original  into  the  English  of  Shel- 
ley. A  competent  judge  seems  to  think 
that  the  French  language  has  given  to 
the  version  of  M.  Cousin  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  that  of  Professor  Jowett.  As 
we  hold  this  opinion  to  be  a  matter  purely 
of  taste,  we  shall  not  discuss  it.  In  tem- 
perament, in  constitution  of  mind,  in  gen- 


eral acquirements,  and  a  mastery  over  the 
Greek  language,  we  regard  Mr.  Jowett  to 
be  a  first-class  modem  Hellenist,  and  an 
expert  in  translating  the  Greek  oi  Plato 
into  the  English  of  Tennyson.  The  best 
translation  of  any  work  is  that  wherein 
to  the  integral  substance  of  the  original 
is  added  the  freshest  and  most  artistio 
verbal  form  of  the  tongue  into  which  the 
translation  is  made.  Looking  at  Mr. 
Jowett's  version  from  this  point  of  view, 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  best  hitherto  published. 
His  beautiful  labor  on  St.  Paul,  so  shame- 
folly  neglected  through  religious  pr^u- 
dices,  bore  the  marks  of  an  original  and 
gifted  mind,  and  was  worthy  to  be  the 
precursor  of  his  present  great  work  <m 
Plato. 

Each  dialogue  of  Plato  is  preceded  by  an 
introduction  by  our  author,  in  which  the 
light  of  Aiodem  knowledge  is  beautifrilly 
woven  round  the  massive  though  discur- 
sive thoughts  of  Plato.  It  is  shown  how 
many  of  the  questions  started  by  Plato, 
and  funning  dovm  through  long  centuries, 
are  still  in  agitation,  and  are  perplexing 
the  brains  of  some  of  our  best  modem 
speculators.  Apart  from  the  physical 
sciences,  in  whichsnch  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  since  Plato's  time  by  long- 
continued  labor,  observation,  experiment, 
and  the  well-applied  use  of  scientific  in- 
struments, how  many  social  problems 
have  been  definitely  solved  and  universally 
accepted?  Have  we  a  trae  historical 
theory  in  use  by  which  to  work  the  scat- 
tered Augments  of  the  Past  into  a  scien- 
tific volume,  and  by  which  to  dominate  and 
settle  the  angry  discussions  of  the  Present? 
Apart  from  the  shifting  assumptions  of 
conflicting  theologies,  have  we  a  true 
moral  theory  in  use  and  unanimously  re- 
ceived, by  which  to  take  apart  the  cor- 
rupt elements  of  our  social  system,  ana- 
lyze them,  discard  them,  and'  give  to  so- 
ciety a  more  healthy  growth  and  better 
me<Uum  in  which  to  regenerate  itself  in 
its  onward  course  ?  Apart  from  the  some- 
what traditional  crudities  of  a  material- 
ized political  economy,  have  we  any  true 
theory  of  riches  in  use  and  general  accept- 
ance by  which  to  judge  what  should  be  its 
social  ministrations,  its  mdividual  duties, 
and  its  moral  distribution  throughout  the 
channels  of  society ;  and  by  which  to  ap- 
pease the  eternal  war  between  labor  and 
capital,  between  the  honest  needs  of  the 
poor  and  wicked  extravagances  of  the  rich  7 
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Ab  the  writings  of  Plalo  maybe  ooisid- 
ered  the  first  historieal  nadeas  of  eooial 
philosophy,  the  foregoing  qonsideratioiis 
spring  naturally  from  a  meditation  of 
them,  and  onght  to  remore  the  snew  of 
some  modem  sciolists  who  look  apon 
them  as  the  raTings  ci  an  ancient  Greek 
quack. 

Thitmgh  ignorance  of  Ghreek,  the  want 
of  a  proper  translation,  the  &lse  reports 
of  more  recent  writers,  and  the  general 
misreinpesentation  of  Plato's  real  opinions, 
his  character  as  an  author  has  been  sadly 
and  shamefally  blackened.  Our  best 
homage  is  therefore  due  to  Professor 
Jowett  for  haying  made  him  an  English 
dassic,  and  his  immortal  dialogues  ac- 
cessible to  eyery  intelligent  English  reader. 

CUBBBNT  GERMAN  LrTERATURE.* 
The  English  novel  has  always  been  pop- 
ular in  Qermany.  From  the  period  of 
the  immense  Togue  of  Walter  Soott  and 
Oooper  down  to  that  of  Dickens,  the 
^nach  dem  Englischen,"  or  "aus  dem 
Englisohen  ttbeisettt,*'  on  the  title-page 
of  a  novel  "  done  into  German,"  was  the 
well-knovnii  signal  of  attack  along  the  en- 
tire line  upon  the  German  circulating 
library.  For  it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
&ct  that  your  careful  German,  even  when 
well-to-do^  and  how  devoted  soever  he  may 
be  to  literature  in  general  and  to  books  in 
particular,  never  buys  novels.  Works  in 
history  and  serious  literature  he  may  pnr- 
ohase;  novels  very  rarely.  He  borrows 
or  hires  them.  Eight  novels  out  of  ten 
read  in  Gennany  are  takoi  from  the  circu- 
lating library.  Here  is  an  illustration  of 
the  fiist  hold  of  that  institution  upon  the 
German  mind,  when  novels  are  in  ques- 
tion. Some  six '  months  ago  the  well- 
known  author  Freytag  told  a  friend  of 
ours  that  a  few  weeks  before,  at  a  brilliant 
evening  party  in  Berlin,  he  vras  over- 
whelmed with  the  compliments  of  a  really 
distinguished  lady,  the  vrife  of  a  wealthy 
banker.  The  lady  in  question  expressed 
the  greatest  regret  that  she  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  read  Freytag's  last  work,  for 
the  reason  that  she  had  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  procure  it.  The  celebrated  novel- 
ist naturally  expressed  some  surprise. 
*'  Quite  impossible,  I  assure  you,"  she  re- 
peated. *'  I  have  sent  for  it  several  times 
to  the  library"  (LeihbibUothek),  ''but 

•  Wotto  noticed  berein  mar  be  obtained  of  E. 
Btelgar,  No.  94  Frankfort  ftreet. 


alvrays  with  the  same  result— the  answer, 
•Out.'" 

For  tboogb  on  pleasiue  the  was  bent, 
She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

Now  that  Dickens  is  gone  and  Bulwer 
silent,  the  army  of  Germant  translators — 
and  an  admirably  appointed  army  it  is, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  translate 
anything,  from  Sanscrit  to  Icelandic  or  the 
last  discovered  dialect  of  Polynesian — this 
army,  we  say,  has  thrown  itself,  horse, 
foot,  and  dragooi»,  on  Miss  Braddon,  Mrs. 
Stephens,  EEarrison  Ainsworth,  and  Mrs. 
Wood.  "  Oldtown  Folks  "  is  lately  an- 
nounced, as  also  *'  Blithedale,"  a  novel  by* 
Hawthorne. 

PaonssoR  Hausrath  publishes  at  Hei- 
delberg "Der  Vier-Capitel  Brief  des 
Paulus  an  die  Korinthen."  By  this  four- 
chapter  letter  the  author  means  that  por- 
tion of  Second  Corinthians  which  is  made 
up  of  chapters  10  to  13  inclusive.  He  con- 
tends, as  did  Semler,  that  they  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  nine  chapters. 

Wb  have  occasionally  made  reference  in 
these  articles  to  the  endless  Yanfhagen 
von  Euse  memoirs.  During  their  years 
of  progress  through  the  press,  generations 
of  readers  have  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  yet  other  generations 
surviving  declare  they  will  **see  no 
more."  The  incidents  of  an  eventful  and 
distinguished  life,  extending  from  1785  to 
1858,  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
material  of  his  multitudinous  writings. 
The  record  of  intercourse,  correspondence, 
or  friendship  with  scores  of  world-re- 
nowned notabilities — kings,  princes,  war- 
riors, professors,  authors,  poets,  and  artists 
— ^furnishes  a  mass  of  anecdotic  and  bibli- 
ographic sketches  of  the  highest  interest. 
Not  even  the  death  of  the  author  could 
stay  the  perennial  flow  of  his  volumes. 
The  occasional  announcement  of  a  fresh 
Vamhagen  von  Ense  publication  appeared 
to  have  grown  into  a  positive  German  bib- 
liographical necejssity,  and  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  we  have  a  fresh  and  appa- 
rently exhaustless  supply  furnished  from 
his  papers  by  his  heirs  or  literary  execu- 
tors. 

And  now  the  evil — that  is,  we  mean  the 
series— has  reached  such  appalling  dimen- 
sions that  publishers,  with  some  dim  pnr- 
ception  of  the  fiuit  that  human  existence 
has  limits,  despair  of  finding  renders,  buy- 
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ing  readers,  for  this  immense  mass  oi 
tomes.  Life  is  clearly  too  short  for  the 
performance  of  sach  a  feat  as  reading 
them.  The  first  result  of  these  conclu- 
sions is  the  announcement  by  Brockhaus 
of  Leipsic  of  an  edition  of  the  "  selected  '* 
works  of  Von  £nse  C*  Ausgew'ahlte 
Schriften  von  E.  A.  Vamhagen  yon 
£nse  ").  This  edition  is  to  be  within  the 
possible  limits  of  three  Tolumes :  the  first 
dcToted  to  the  leading  incidents  of  the  au- 
thor's life,  the  second  to  biographical  rem- 
iniscences, and  the  third  to  miscellaneous 
personal  sketches  of  a  wonderful  number 
und  variety  of  distinguished  characters, 
among  whom  we  remark  Gondorcet,  Vol- 
taire, La&yette,  Bollmann,  and  Huger, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  Achim  yon  Ar- 
min,  Gentz,  Scholz,  Sohleiermacher, 
Schlegel,  Humboldt,  Ghamisso,  GOethe, 
Schiller,  Tieck,  etc. 

In  an  octavo  volume  of  S68  pages.  Dr. 
Hartwig  makes  historical  examination  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  *'  Uebertritfe 
des  Erbprinzen  Friedrich  von  Hessen-Cas- 
sel  zum  Eatholicismus."  The  *'  going 
over  "  (uebertritt)  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Oassel  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

Thb  last  number  of  Ghmndemann's 
''Mission  Atlas,"  issued  by  Perthes  in 
Gotha,  presents  geographically  the  mis- 
sions of  Asia.  The  map  of  Palestine  indi- 
cates no  less  than  ten  separate  and  dis- 
tinct Christian  nuasions. 

A  rRESH,  entertaining,  and  exhaustive 
book  of  travels  in  a  country  little  known 
and  less  visited,  is  a  newly-published 
work  on  the  isluid  of  Sardinia — "  Reise 
auf  der  Insel  Sardinien.  Von  Heinrich 
Freiherm  von  Maltsau.    Leipzig." 

Situated  almost  on  the  confines  of  Africa, 
off  all  the  ordinarily  travelled  routes,  Sar- 
dinia offers  the  adventnrous  tourist  an  al- 
most untrodden  field  and  great  freshness 
of  manners,  customs,  and  costumes.  The 
author  claims  that  the  island  is  unknown 
in  Germany,  although  rich  to  overflowing 
in  archaeological  treasures  of  Phoenician, 
Greek,  and  Roman  times.  The  work  is 
provided  with  a  full  appendix  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  vroll-known  Phoenician  in- 
scriptions in  Sardinia. 

DimcuLT  as  it  is  to  improve  upon  the 


manuals  on  the  subject  already  ixi  use  m 
Germany,  the  new  History  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature (*'  Gesdiichte  der  Romischen  Lite- 
ratur")  by  Teuffel  is  recognized  as  of 
perit  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Brockhaus  of  Leipsic  has  just  published 
the  fourth  volume  of  Moritz  Carri^re's 
*'  Die  Kunst  im  Zusammenhang  der  Cul- 
turentwickelung  and  die  Ideale  der  Men- 
schheit." 

The  sul^ect  treated  in  this  last  volume 
is  *'  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
in  Cultuns,  Art,  and  Literature."  The 
vast  theme  of  art  in  its  connection  with 
the  development  of  culture  is  handlied  by 
the  author  with  learning,  eloquence,  and 
phUoeophical  mstinct.  His  work  is  what 
the  French  would  call  un  ouvrage  de 
longue  haleine,  the  first  volume  having  ap- 
peared in  1863,  the  second  in  1866,  the 
third  in  1868.  It  is  suppof>ed  that  one  or 
two  more  volumes  will  complete  it. 

Thx  subject  of  Greek  moods  and  tenses, 
on  which  we  have  an  excellent  American 
work  by  Trofessor  Goodwin,  is  learnedly 
treated  in  '*  Der  Gelnrauch  des  Ooi\jane- 
tivs  und  Optativs  im  Sanskrit  und  Grie- 
chischen,"  by  B.  Delbrtick,  and  in  ••  Syn- 
taktische  Forsohungen,"  by  B.  Delbriick 
and  £.  Wmdisoh.    (HaUe,  1871.) 

Giovanni  Antonio  Ba2zi,  sumamed  il 
Soddoma,  was  a  painter  of  the  period 
of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  He  is  known 
to  the  present  generation  by  his  *'  St.  Se- 
bastian" Ip  the  Florence  gallery,  his 
frescos  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gatharine  at 
Sienna,  and  by  his  marriage  of  Roxana 
in  the  Famese  Palace.^  Bazzi  is  men- 
tioned in  a  very  unsatis&ctory  manner  by 
Vasari,  who  either  had  very  insufficient 
material  to  work  upon,  or  else,  through 
some  pr^udice  against  the  artist,  fiuled 
to  use  it. 

A  German  scholar  has  now  undertaken 
to  vmte  the  life  of  this,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  masters  of  the  Ginqueoento 
period,  and  has  admirably  executed  his 
task.  The  author,  Albert  Juisen,  v^as 
already  &vorably  known  to  the  artistio 
world  by  an  essay  on  the  celebrated  group 
in  the  ViUa  Ludovici,  pronounced  by 
him  to  represent  Theseus  and  Atrea. 
This  essay  was  published  with  the  appro* 
bation  of  the  Aiohadologieal  Institats  of 
Bcnne* 
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Mr.  Jtmsen  in  his  work—"  Das  Leben 
des  MaleisGioTaimantonioBazzi,  genannt 
il  Soddoma.  mm  ersten  Male  beschrie- 
ben  Yon  Albert  Jansen  "  (Stattgart,  1871) 
-H[iot  only  presenta  a  full  and  interesting 
biography  of  Bazzi,  who  from  a  pupil  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  became  an  admirer  and 
Imitator  of  Pinturicchio,  bat  admirably 
portrays  the  artistic  life  of  that  day,  and 
gives  historical  sketches  of  decided  merit. 

A  GSBAT  name  in  German  literature  is 
that  of  Herder,  although  what  he  so  no- 
bly did  fi>r  literature,  history,  and  human- 
ity is  nowadays  known  to  but  few  out- 
side the  circle  of  literary  historians.  His 
principal  book,  *' The  Philosophical  His- 
tory of  Mankind,"  is  a  noble  production. 
It  penetrates  the  spirit  and  history  of  the 
most  ancia:it  people,  and  lights  up  the 
darkness  of  ages  that  hung  upon  them. 
To  borrow  the  words  of  an  elegant  French 
writer :  "  We  seem  in  reading  this  book 
to  wander  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
world  with  a  historian-poet,-  who  touches 
the  ruins  with  his  wand,  and  reconstructs 
the  (Tumbled  edifices  before  our  eyes." 
Herder  is  thought  to  have  ii\jured  himself 
by  a^iring  to  uniTersality  in  letters.  That 
dangerous  fiidlity  of  acquisition,  which 
tempts  its  possessor  into  path  after  path 
of  knowledge,  without  suffering  him  to 
remain  long  in  any  one,  drew  Herder  into 
the  study  of  erery  department  of  litera- 
ture, metaphysics,  and  theology.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  this  &ct  that  the  Ger- 
mans, severe  to  excess  in  their  requisi- 
tioDB  of  scholarship,  accuse  him  of  want 
dl  profundidy  in  liis  acquirements. 

Herder  was  the  first  to  give  to  German 
literature  that  cosmopolitan  tendency 
which  has  since  his  day  increased  to  such 
tkdegndBB  to  have  become  at  once  its 
marked  characteristic  and  peculiar  boast. 
To  his  rare  erudi^n  Herder  joined  great 
degance  of  style.  Nearly  all  that  he  has 
written  bears  the  impress  of  the  ardor  and 
purity  of  feeling  which  animates  him. 
Vice  he  never  spares,  and  his  writings  are 
a  refreshing  contrast  vrith  the  sensuality 
of  the  age  that  preceded,  and  the  ration- 
alism of  the  period  that  followed  him. 
He  WB8  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  his 
imagination  has  been  compared  to  the 
night-blooming  cereus,  which  spreads  its 
perfume  only  to  darkness  and  silence. 
Bven  his  fondness  for  nature  was  tinged 
vrith  this  feeling.    Jean  Paul  relates  of 


him,  that  hearing  on  one  occasion  the 
strains  of  choral  music  that  streamed  from 
a  neighboring  cathedral,  as  from  the  bo- 
som of  some  distant  century,  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  sorrowful  allusion  to  the  frosty 
spirit  of  his  day,  "  Would  that  I  had  been 
bom  in  the  middle  ages !  " 

Herder's  chronological  position  in  Ger- 
man literature  may  be  conveyed  most 
clearly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the 
feet  that  in  the  year  1770,  while  travelling 
in  France,  and  during  a  sqjoum  at  Stras- 
burg,  he  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  young  German  law-student,  who  profit- 
ed much  by  his  advice  in  matters  social 
as  well  as  literary.  The  young  German 
law-student  was — Goethe. 

Herder's  name  is  thus  recalled  to  us  by 
A  late  work  which  treats  of  him  as  the 
central  figure  in  the  humanitarian  efforts 
of  the  last  century—"  Johann  Gottfried 
von  Herder  und  die  HumanitStsbestrehun- 
gen  der  Menzeit.  Bine  literat-historische 
Studie  von  Adolph  Eohut."  (Berlin, 
1871.) 

The  civil  and  social  condition  of  the 
Jews  at  that  period  may  be  readily  esti- 
mated ia  the  light  of  a  prophecy  of  Her- 
der, which  is  cited  by  the  author,  and 
which  when  made  vras  thought  to  be  the 
dream  of  a  visionary  :  "  A  time  will  come 
when  the  question  whether  a  man  be 
Christian  or  Jew  will  not  be  asked  in  Eu- 
rope ;  for  then  the  Jew  will  have  adapted 
himself  to  European  customs,  and  be 
found  ready  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen— a 
duty  which  he  is  only  prevented  firom  ful- 
filliug  by  a  barbarous  custom  which 
thrusts  him  forcibly  into  a  position  hurt- 
ful to  both  himself  and  the  State." 

In  his  labors  fi>r  humanity,  as  mani- 
fested in  his  desire  for  the  social  emanci- 
pation of  the  Jews,  Herder  found  a  worthy 
successor  in  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
whose  eff>rts  in  this  behalf  are  also  re- 
corded by  the  forementioned  author, 
Adolph  Eohut,  in  another  late  work: 
"  Alexander  von  Humboldt  und  das  Ju- 
ddnthum.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Eulturge- 
schichte  des  Neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts." 
(Leipeic,  1871.) 

The  condition  of  semi-serfdom  in  which 
the  Jews  were  held  in  all  the  countries  of 
Germany  until  within  comparatively  very 
few  years  seems  now  almost  incredible. 
We  obtain  a  glimpse  of  one  of  its  phases 
in  what  Wolfgang  Menzel  writes  concent 
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log  Bdtne.  At  Frankfori-on-the-Main, 
where  the  great  Goethe  was  cockered  ap, 
a  patrician  child,  a  poor,  diseased  in&nt 
came  into  the  world — Barach  the  Jew. 
He  was  ridicaled  by  Christian  children 
while  yet  a  boy.  He  saw  daily  on  the 
Sachsenhaus  bridge  the  infiunoas  statue 
which  represents  Jews  grouped  in  the 
most  offensive  manner  with  a  sow.  The 
curse  of  his  nation  weighed  heayily  upon 
him.  When  he  set  out  upon  his  travels, 
'*  Juif  de  Frankfort "  was  insultingly  put 
upon  his  passport.  *'  Am  I  not  a  man 
like  others?"  he  exclaimed;  ''has  not 
God  furnished  my  mind  with  every  power  ? 
And  you  venture  to  despise  me !  I  will 
avenge  myself  by  the  noblest  means.  I 
will  help  you  fight  for  your  freedom." 
He  became  a  Christian,  assamed  the  name 
of  Borne ;  he  joined  the  German  patriots ; 
he  burned  and  wrote  for  German  freedom. 
Even  Joseph  Gorres  furnished  articles  for 
his  *' Balance." 

But  this  noble  ebullition  was  terribly 
disappointed.  Nothing  vras  seen  in  Borne 
afterward,  as  well  as  before,  but  the  Jew ; 
and  this  was  the  more  studiously  cast  iuto 
his  teeth  the  more  he  yearned  to  be  a  pa- 
triot. Finally  patriotism  itself  came  to  such 
a  lamentable  issue  that  Borne  looked  vainly 
around  him  to  find  it,  and  laughed  bitterly. 

Long  after  many  important  concessions 
had  been  made  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
other  States  of  Germany,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  made  his  celebrated  and  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  the  admission  of  Riess, 
a  Jew,  into  the  Berlin  Academy.  An  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  work  is  the  ac- 
count of  Humboldt's  intercourse  and  cor- 
respondence with  numerous  distinguished 
personages  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  in 
particular  Henriette  Herz,  Rahel  and 
Fanny  Levrald. 

A  POETICAL  author  named  Joseph  Ja- 
mish  fiivors  the  world  with  an  epic  poem 
in  four  cantos  on  Washington,  of  which 
the  title  runs :  ''  Washington,  Historisch- 
epische  Dichtung  in  vier  Gesangen,  von 
Joseph  Jamish,"  with  historical  notes 
and  a  pc»*trait.    (Quarto,  Leipsic.) 


As  an  epic  poem  the  work— and  we 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  mak- 
ing the  assertion — is  not  a  suoce» . 

As  a  chronicle  in  verse,  a  rhymed  nar- 
ration, it  has  its  merits.  Here  is  a  stanza 
from  his  description  of  the  attack  on  tho 
English  works  at  Yorktown,  Lafayette 
and  Yiomenil  commanding  separate  col- 
umns, and  Hamilton  leading  in  the  path 
of  victory : 

Befetallgt  wand  die  elne  Sturmcoloime 

Von  Lafliyette,  nnd  von  YtomenU 

Die  andere.    Hamilton  Btrabit  als  Sonne 

Den  Siegespferd  voran  zum  hehren  Ziel. 

Und  lOiwenkiilu,  dnrehgliibt  von  Heldenwomie^ 

Hat  Jede  Scharr  gekampft  im  StarmgewiihL 

So  worde  dieses  Bollwerk  denn  bezwnngen, 

Comwallis'  Handen  aiegreich  es  entrungen. 

Wi  have  occasionally  referred  during 
the  past  year  to  the  extraordioary  atten- 
tion given  in  Germany  to  the  cultivati<m 
of  Dante's  works,  and  already  mentioned 
the  Dante  Jubilee  of  1805,  the  existence 
at  Dresden  of  a  large  Dante  Society  com- 
posed of  poets,  historians,  and  literati,  of  a 
"  Life  of  Dante "  by  Wegele,  another 
more  important  one  by  Scartazzini  (a 
German,  notwithstanding  his  Italian 
name),  and  numerous  translations,  prose 
and  poetical,  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

One  might  have  thought  that  even  Ger- 
man enthusiasm  and  industry  might  now 
have  exhausted  themsdves.  Not  at  all. 
Li  studies,  essays,  and  translations,  the 
Teutonic  mind  still  finds  the  great  Italian 
poet  **  ever  ancient,  ever  new."  Amonic 
the  latest  Dante  publications  are  '*  Dante 
Alighieri  in  die  Gottliche  Eomedie  " — a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy and  to  the  philosophy  of  history, 
by  H.  E.  Hugo  (Leipsic,  1871) — and  a 
translation  of  the  *'  Divina  Commedia  " 
by  R.  Baron. 

This  Dante  fever  appears  to  have  also 
invaded  the  Slavonic  countries,  for  we  see 
announced  among  late  Polish  publications 
*  *  Two  Lectures  on  the  Divina  Commedia , ' 
delivered  at  Cracow  and  Lemberg  in  1867 
by  J.  Kraszewiski,  the  distinguished  Po- 
lish novelist. 
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A  (SBXfVDus  fonnerly  of  Porkopolfs, 
•nd  an  enthnalaflt  on  hog,  sends  the 
dab  »n  tecoTmt  of  ihe  oebbnted  learned 
pig  Ben,  smoe  deeeased,  so  that  this  no^ 
hie  effi)rt  is  a  tribute  to  his  memoxy : 

ISS  LKAKNXD  PIO. 

I  hare  a  turn  ibr  swine.  I  might  say 
thatlharea  taste  fin*  swine.  Idonotmean 
a  taste  for  pork,  but  a  liking  for  the  lir- 
ing  pig.  To  put  it  in  plain  English,  I 
like  the  hog.  The  hog  to  me  is  like  the 
fool  V  the  forest,  meat  and  drink.  I 
8tady  him.  I  understand  him.  I  am 
anuued  at  his  ways  and  am  filled  with  ad- 
miration of  bis  sagacity.  I  was  broughl 
apon  hog.  I  had  rare  opportunities  to 
study  hs  character  and  appreciate  his 
traits.  With  due  deliberation  I  assert 
that  for  shrewdness  of  obsenation,  knowl- 
edge of  character,  for  thought  and  mem- 
oiy,  your  hog  excels  all  the  other  beasts 
of  the  field  and  forest. 

He  is  selfish.  Well,  looked  at  firom  a 
certain  standpoint,  hoggy  is  selfish.  But 
deprire  a  man  of  his  hands  and  tongue  ; 
put  in  him  a  stomach  that  will  digest 
Bancroft's"  History  of  the  UnitedStates,** 
B  stomach  of  great  capacity  and  inordinate 
demands  in  the  way  of  appetite;  then 
build  up  fences,  shut  the  gates,  and  turn 
looue  your  dogs,  and  what  will  become  of 
a  man's  generous  impulses,  etc.  7  They 
will  go  "  where  the  woodbine  twincth  "  over 
the  Erie  stock.  As  it  is,  with  all  his  ad- 
Tantages,  man  comes  nearer  to  the  hog  in 
^  quality  than  any  other  anhnal.  As 
the  pig  puts  at  least  one  foot  in  the  trough 
while  eating,  so  a  man  will  degrade  his 
poeeesdons  in  proof  of  his  owner^ip. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  his  wife, 
aod  would  be  with  his  children,  but  that  as 
they  grow  older  and  stronger  he  grows 
older  and  weaker,  so  the  pig  mastery  pre- 
dommates  in  the  oflkpring. 

With  these  tastes  and  ideas  I  was  walk-? 
ing  slowly  along  Pennsylvania  arenue, 
when  I  saw  the  sign  of  **  Learned  Pig  " 
diMie  in  huge  letters  upon  the  side  of  a 
house.  T  read  further  along  that  the 
•dmiasion  fee  was  **  twenty-five  cents— 
■ernmte,  children,  ministers  of  the  gospel, 


and  Sunday  schools  admitted  half  prioe." 
I  broaght  up  a  promise  to  pay  issued  by 
our  paternal  Government  to  the  amon|it 
of  twenty-five  cents,  as  I  did  not  come  un- 
der either  of  theexceptipns,  and  presented 
it  to  the  guardian  of  the  entrance,  who, 
glancing  at  me,  gaxe  the  fractional  bit  of 
currency  an  insulting  examination. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  motioning  an  in- 
vitation to  enter,  and  adding  apologeti- 
cally, "  No  offence,  Cftp,  but  oounterfeitB 
do  gravitate  toward  scientific  swine  most 
amazingly." 

The  choice  language  of  the  dporkeeper 
impressed  me  deeply.  It  was  as  surpris- 
iog  as  the  educated  hog.  Learning  had 
seized  upon  the  concern. 

I  entered  a  room  that  had  once  been 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
It  yet  retained  its  counted  and  its  odor. 
One's  nostrils  recognized  the  spirit  of  de- 
parted cocktails  and  mint-juleps  that 
pervaded  the  atmosphere,  mingling  with 
the  vile  smell  of  old  cigars.  The  educated 
swine  was  not  visible;  but  certain  emi- 
nent statesmen,  distinguished  by  their 
thirst  for  knowledge,  were  of  the  audience. 
A  Consumptive  young  man  labored  steadily 
at  a  hand  organ  that  gave  as  the  air  of 
**  Shoo  Ffy  "  as  if  the  air  of  **  Shoo  Fly  " 
was  being  jolted  over  a  stumpy  corduroy 
road.  In  the  pauses  of  this  orchestra  that 
came  kindly  to  our  relief,  we  heard  certain 
Snores  and  grunts,  indicating  that  the 
learned  beast  of  tusks  and  bristles  vras  re- 
posing irom  his  laborious  studies  unknown 
to  the  audience. 

When  the  room  was  sufficiently  filled, 
the  consumptive  orchestra  abandoned  his 
post,  and  going  to  the  door  relieved  the 
gentleman  who  had  expressed  the  sage 
opinion  touching  the  tendency  counterfeit 
currency  had  to  gravitate  to  the  learned 
swine.  This  taker-in  of  dimes  and  curi- 
ous people  proceeded  in  a  business-like 
manner  to  the  counter,  and  rapping  on 
the  side  ordered  the  educated  pork,  under 
the  name  of  "  Ben,"  to  come  forth.  A 
grunt  of  recognition  vras  the  only  response. 
A  louder  rap  and  a  more  imperative  or- 
der brought  a  series  of  grunts,  that  to 
those    acquainted  with    hog    language 
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meant  a  Temonstfanoe ;  wbereupon  the 
ieotnrer  reached  ander  and  administeired 
OBrtain  blows  that  Inrpaght  oat  a  sqaeal 
and  the  kanied  shote.  &e  was  of  the 
speoies  known  at  the  West  as  ''-saw- 
backi"aiiddesoril^  in  the  language  of 
that  region  as  **  slab-sided,  long-snojuted, 
and  q;>indled-legged  " ;  of  Uie  sort  to  break 
a  loan's  heart,  if  Uiat  heart  was  bent  opoo 
adding  some  adipose  to  the  bone  and 
muscle,  80  as  to  bring  out  the  pork  in 
merehantable  quantities. 

He  had,  however,  an  intellectual  ex- 
pression of  &oe,  and  it  was  really  comical 
to  see  the  poor  animal  snapping  his  jaws 
together  with  that  emphasis  peculiar  to  an 
indignant  porker,  and  all  the  while  eye- 
ing from  under  his  lop-ears  the  holder  of 
the  rattan. 

''Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  began  the 
etchibitor,  "  this  animal  is  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  the  best  edioated  hog  in  the 
'  world.  There  be  some  pig^  on  exhibit 
that  pretend  to  be  edicated  pigs,  and  I 
don't  deny  that  such  creatures  have 
daims ;  but  edication,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  be  wonderful,  must  have  a  sound 
basis— an  S.  B.  Now  what  do  I  mean  by 
S.  B.?  I  mean  mind— I  mean  brain. 
Without  the  S.  B.  what's  a  man,  let  alcme 
a  hog?  Why,  he's  an  edicated  ass.  This 
hog,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  mind- 
he  has  edicated  mind.  He  can  tell 
the  time  of  day.  He  can  play  poker  equal 
to  ai^  Congressman.  He  can  tell  the  age 
of  an  individual,  so  as  to  please  the  ladies 
and  astonish  the  gentlemen.  And  don't 
he  know  liquor?  Well,  may  be  he  don't. 
But  Just  try  him,  that's  all ;  and  if  you 
don't  find  him  drunk  as  a  senator,  why 
constipate  my  disgestion,  that's  all.  Now , 
Ben,  wide  awake,  old  fellow ;  eyes  of  Del- 
aware and  my  stick  are  on  you ;  astonish 
these  intellectual  encyclopaadiasof  homo- 
geneous  locomotion.*' 

This  amaiing  use  of  heavy  English  evi- 
dently impressed  Ben  with  the  belief  that 
his  exhibitor  was  swearing  violently,  and 
he  set  about  his  tasks  with  a  cheerflil 
^  alacrity  that  was  manifested  by  a  continu- 
ous twisting  and  untwisting  of  his  caudal 
appendage,  aooosnpanied  by  a  series  of 
grunts  that  t^  of  his  anxiety.  He  gave 
us  the  time  wiih  accuracy ;  and  as  for  ages, 
Ben*s  education  was  perfect.  He  invari- 
ably flattered  the  ladies  by  reporting  their 
yearn  to  be  about  half  the  number  nature 
^had  allowed  them,  while  the  men  were 


made  so  old  that  the  sting  was  removed 
in  the  absurdity.  His  games  of  poker 
and  old  sledge  Inrought  down  the  house, 
th^  were  so  dexterous  and  perfect. 

After  the  audience  had  retired,  I  yet 
lingered  upon  the  threshold*  I  was  loath 
to  leave  a  specimen  of  hog  so  entertaining 
is  this  Ben.  To  learn  something  more, 
I  approached  the  odd  specimen  of  human- 
ity, and  earnestly  invited  him  to  a  little 
refreshment  at  Harvey's.  Consenting, 
we  were  soon  seated,  and  I  led  him  over 
his  lager  and  oysters  to  the  sul^ect  we 
were  both  so  interested  in.  I  have  had  in 
my  time  all  sorts  of  table-talk,  from  horses 
to  wines ;  but  for  the  first  time  had  a  frill 
dish  of  hog  talk. 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  I  said,  leaning 
over  confidentially,  with  my  &ce  braced 
between  my  two  hands  and  my  elbows 
planted  on  the  table,  <*  how  under  heaven 
do  you  manage  to  instruct  a  hog?  " 

'<  "Easj  enough,  Cap,  when  you  once  get 
the  hang  of  it." 

"And  how?" 

'*  The  hang  of  it  lies  in  the  feed.  The 
road  to  a  hog's  intellect  lies  through  his 
stomach.  A  low  diet  with  high  culture 
is  my  motto." 

*'  And  how  did  you  make  this  wonder- 
ful discovery  ?  " 

'*  Easy  enough.  I  had  a  cousin  in  the 
show  bu«ness,and  he  used  to  tell  me  how 
they  edicated  the  animals.  The  first 
thing.  Cousin  Jake  said,  was  to  get  your 
ftmniftl  that  had  a  turn  for  things  nature 
ally  smart,  you  know.  Well,  I  turned 
that  over  in  my  mind,  for  I  v?as  bound  to 
make  a  raise.  The  old  fium  had  run  un- 
der until  it  looked  like  a  widow's  well. 
While  I  was  thinking  about  it,  I  observed 
that  hog.  He  was  the  cunningest  hog 
ever  set  on  hoofr.  He  belonged  to  an  old 
nigger,  and  had  an  eye  to  cultivating  our 
&rm.  £f  there  was  a  hole,  he'd  find  it ; 
and  ef  there  was  no  hole,  he'd  make  it ; 
and  ef  he  couldn't  climb  an  ordinary  fence 
<^  histe  a  gate,  no  hog  could.  His  only 
enemy  was  Uncle  Sammy's  dog  '  Camo- 
mile.* And  here's  where  the  surprising 
part  comes  in.  Every  Saturday  Uncle 
Sammy  went  off  to  town  and  got  drunk, 
and  be  was  preUy  sure  not  to  turn  up  be- 
fi>re  Monday  night ;  and  that  dog  Camo- 
mile went  along  to  take  care  of  the  old 
man.  When  the  old  man  got  into  a  fight 
on  the  ordmance  of  '87— he  v^as  infernal 
ugly  on  them  ordiaances  when  half  tight — 
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OuMMik,  who  dStbi'i  mte  a  tmm  for  the 
oidiiiiiioeB,  bat  did  for  Uncle  JSuuny, 
wmi  for  tbe  seat  of  the  eaen^'e  breo^ieB. 
But  that's  neitber  here  nor  there.  I 
otmiiid  that  that  hog  was  fery  atten- 
the  to  our  Sum  on  them  days,  and  I 
took  to  Hatching  him.  I'll  be  hanged  ef 
Ihrt  hog  hMhi't  the  nm  of  the  week  good 
as  a  boman,  and  that  dog  Camomile 
wouldn't  be  foiriy  oat  of  sight  afore  Ben 
'd  torn  opy  and  ocnne  in  spitm  of  Ph>?i- 
Qne  day  I  eai^t  him  a-waiting 
'  the  bosh  in  the  cfosa-roadsy  on  a 
ne  where  be  ooold  see  both  ways,  a- 
watching;  and  when  Ounomile  and  old 
Sunmy  ware  fiuriy  oat  of  sight,  be  gave  a 
grant  and  set  oat  on  a  trot  for  oor  form. 
And  he  talked  to  himself  all  the  way. 

''I  went  for  that  hog.  1%at  mteUeetaal 
besst  took  me.  I  bought  him  of  his  prcK 
prietor,  the  odored  citken,  for  a  jog  of 
okl  lye^and  then  I  set  aboatbisedioi^on. 
i  isstened  him  op  in  a  bos,  and  gate  him 
not  a  ration  for  twenfy-foor  boon.  Yoo 
ought  to  hate  heard  that  hog  remonstrate 
St  the  9Bd  of  that  probation.  I  began 
with  the  alphabet  and  figares.  It  was 
Okigfatj  slow  at  first.  I  really  thoag^ 
that  swine  woald  haTe  died  at  college. 
Bat  as  soon  as  he  got  the  hang  of  it,  and 
knew  what  I  was  trdriTing  at,  he  did  pick 
up  amadngly,  I  tell  yoa.  I  used  to  gi?e 
him  stick  com  and  tiie  rithermatiok  six 
hoanadsy." 

"  And  yon  have  done  wdl  with  him?" 

"HaYcn'tl?  Tbat  hog  Ben  has  lifted  a 
Bortgige,  bailt  a  new  bam,  repaired  the 
old  boose,  and  pat  oor  fiurm  onder  fonoe, 
so  is  to  be  hog-proof,  I  tell  yoo." 

'' Yoall  make  yoor  fortone  oot  of  him. " 

'*  Noy  Gap.  The  intellectoal  process  is 
too  mneh  for  hog  nator.  He  is  in  a  de- 
cline. The  brain-wo^'s  too  macfa  for 
Ben.  Yoa  see  it  ain't  tfa^  nator.  In 
another  year  he'll  haTe  passed  away  amcmg 
the  enlightened  beailB  of  the  past." 

*'  Why  don't  yoa  torn  him  oot  to  re- 
craU?" 

"Osa't  do  it;  tried,  bat  can't.  AU 
the  natoial  dd  hog  sense  has  been  edica* 
ted  oot  of  that  beast.  He  has  soch  a  han- 
kering for  inteUeotoal  porsoits  that  he 
can't  tfatire.  Ko!  that  hog's  a  goner^ 
move's  the  pity." 

And  a  tear  rolled  down  the  nose  of  the 
profoasor.  Whether  Uds  came  from  lager 
or  loife^  or  a  kas  of  i«oAt,  I  ooald  not 
detenaiae. 


BOOK  OF  LIKB8  AXD  DiWLnnC8. 
Ora  of  the  meanest  asnudta  on  one's 
common  sense  and  happinesB  eomes  onder 
the  above  head.  Oneofoor  dab  wasaa- 
sailed  by  a  lady  ktely  with  one  o(  these, 
in  whioh  the  following  qoestaona  were  to 
be  answered.  He  worried  oat  of  it  ratbar 
saooessfoUy,  and  when  last  heard  from 
was  as  well  as  eoold  be  expected : 

(1),  Write  your  AkTorite  Tlitae;  («),  Akforite 
chMsoter  In  hisloiy;  (8),  the  ohanetar  in  bltto- 
ry  yon  dM|>i8e  moct;  (4),  Ikrortte  proae  eatbors 
(5),  IkTorite  poet;  (6),  fKrorite  oooupaUon;  (7) 
IKvortte  color;  (8),  fKrorlte  flower;  (9),  fliTorite 
food;  (10),  fliTorlte  name;  (11),  ikTorite  motto; 
(lS),wliatyoadldikemott;  (18),  wlMt  you  oob- 
aider  the gi^teet  lapptoeM oa  earth;  (U),y<Nir 
petnam^;  (15),  ftiU  algnatore. 

1.  JiylKTorlteTlrtiie,wlMtiathat?   Ahme, 
ru '<  make  a  Tirtne  of  Neceaaity  I  »> 

t.  That  anoiapt  apple  aater  I  Uke,  wiadame 
The  ftenttapieee  af  aU  hiatory--the   Old 


8.  Tyrants  and  traitora,  hloody-handed  men« 
I  tUnk  of  theae  with  bedtating  pen, 
And  lo  I  ttom  grayee  abhorr'd  and  floweiieaa 

riae 
(Bat  Kera'a  onee  had  flowers)  llMlr  ghoats 

andedeal 
They  datan  appeal  with  pale,  imploring  look; 
"The  Supreme  Court— the  Tnie  Historian's 

Book!" 
4.  HypetofauliiorBmiiatlnametaLproae? 
Fm  sure  I  know  not.   The  dear  Lord  oa|y 

knows! 


9.  The  efaOdran  of  ttw  Ifoae, 


gie«t  nor 


I  can  but  see  the  Mother's  flMM  In  aU 
Beflected.    Some  hare  names,  as— thus  and 

thus. 
Beibre  and  after  walks  Anonymous. 

6.  With  "good  Intentions,''  watering  to  and 

fto. 
To  pare  thoee  soorehfaig  sidewalks  Down 
Betowl 

7.  The  ebon  Black  that  makes  the  star  mora 

t»i*gl»t. 
The  White  wiiaralB  an  colon  end  in  light. 

8.  Rose,  lily,  and  Yiolet-^lbe  lorely  Three 
That  represent  their  race  hi  poetry. 

».  "  Sour  grapea." 

10.  I  thhik  that  name  of  all  the  host 

I  like  the  best  Is— hers  I  love  the  most. 

11.  "  8ie  irwU  gloria  MuniUJ*    (Let  it  pass  I) 

18.  Tb  see  my  death's-head's  yanlty  in  a  glass. 

18.  The  earliest  Bream  of  Happiness,  at  most 
To  (beam— nor  wake  to  see  its  latest  ghost. 

14.  'TIS  closed  on  Memory's  lips,  now  dearl 

15. 


rve  answered,  I  remain 


Now,  that 
J.  J.  P. 
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▲  lIIMVBaOTA  wurrEB. 


Thbcb  is  80  maoh  anzi6ty  now,  as  there 
iMfl  beeoo  for  yean,  to  get  aoeunite  knowl- 
edge of  the  climate  tii  Minnesota,  that  I 
make  no  i^logy  for  introducing  the  fol- 
k>wing  to  the  Club.  Why  any  one  oatBtde 
of  Minnesota  should  wish  to  know  any- 
thing about  its  climate  bothars  the  will 
and  oonfoonds  the  ondarstaiiding.  Those 
in  Minnesota  know  too  much. 

Nearly  eyery  ooantiy  to  which  ciriliced 
man  has  penetrated  has  a  climate.  Bos- 
ton, for  instance,  has  three  or  four,  all  in 
the  same  day.  That  of  Alaska  is  mild  and 
salubrious,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the 
i^>edmens  on  exhibition  at  Washington 
before  Mr.  Seward  eflbcted  the  purchase 
that  extended  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
our  internal  revenue  system  over  that  vast 
territory.  (Vast  and  rich  no  doubt  be- 
yond measure,  only  it  happened  to  be  on 
the  *'  shilling  side ''  of  the  Mntinent,  so 
to  speak;  thJEit  was  all.) 

Texas  boasts  a  climate  at  once  fascinat- 
ing and  healthy,  except  for  horse  thieves. 
The  name  of  Florida  awakens  pleasing 
thoughts  of  orange  blossoms  and  the  sin- 
ewy mosquito.  New  Hampshire  suggests 
blasts  from  her  Granite  and  her  Isaac 
Hills.  But  of  Minnesota  it  may  be  said 
that  her  climate,  though  new  and  hardly 
yet  organized,  has  already  won  fbr  her  a 
pMud  preeminence  over  her  sister  States, 
In  her  winters,  at  all  events,  she  may  &ir- 
ly  claim  to  out-weather-strip  aU  her  com- 
petitors. There  is  a  clearness  and  purity, 
an  exhilarating  vigor  in  the  air,  that-  in- 
vites one  all  day  to  breathe  it.  It  sends 
the  blood  tingling  through  the  veins, 
somewhat  as  did  our  schoolmaster's  fer- 
ule, only  the  blow  is  more  agreeable  and 
the  oeremony  a  good  deal  leas  formal. 

I  know  a  manu&cturer  who  runs  the 
largest  sash  tiad.  blind  factorj  in  the  State ; 
in  &ct,  he  leads  the  blind  men  of  the  North- 
west. He  informs  me  that  he  has  tried 
very  hard  to  keep  ready-made  doors  on 
hand ;  but  whether  the  country  is  set- 
tling up  at  a  rate  faster  than  he  can  keep 
pace  with,  or  whether  it  is  the  climate, 
he  has  found  himself  almost  constandy 
out  of  doors. 

People  who  know  nothing  about  it  en- 
tertain erroneous  ideas  of  Minnesota ;  not 
•  so  erroneous,  it  is  true,  as  those  who  have 
read  much  of  what  has  been  published 
upon  the  sutject.  They  imagine  that  the 
oonntry  ^  cold  and  drear]^,  swept  over  by 


iey  and  pfateing  winds,  and  ahogather  nn- 
oomfbrtable  for  a  man  who  hasnt  tbe  M> 
sure  to  thaw  out  his  &ose,  or  an  ear  or 
two,  every  twenty-^Hir  hous.  The  snow 
would  eeem  to  be  about  fire  or  six  foot. 
These  misguided  Indiridaals  sappoae  that, 
strictly  speaking,  Minneaota  boa  do  win- 
ter: it  is  one  oontinaed  fiill— of  the  ther- 
mometer; that  it  makes  vary  littlo  dif- 
ference whether  man  wants  but  little 
here  below  or  nol"-he  is  sure  to  get 
a  good  deal,  seldQin  less  than  twen^MHe 
and  often  fifty  degrees.  Tb^  tell  os  of 
the  sun-dogs ;  tliey  call  them  eonof  k>w 
degree,  inamuoh  as  yon  see  them  ki  the 
sky  only  when  the  days  an  ooklsHt.  The 
"•  FMher  of  Waters,''  it  v  believed,  is  mne 
to  have  a  cold  in  his  bead  the  eotixe  winter. 

Now  it  is  true  that  there  are  oold  day 
in  Minnesota,  and  a  good  many  of  tfaam; 
in  flMt,  so  much  oold  that  one  gets  fiuniliar 
with  it,  has  it  at  his  fingers'  ends ;  so  mach 
fifost  and  ioe  that  it  is  the  constant  tbenie 
of  oonversation,  is  on  everybody's  lips 
who  qseaks  to  you  on  the  street.  )fet  tkm 
air  is  never  raw  or  chilly.  Third  stnet, 
the  chief  buriness  tboroogh&ra  of  St. 
Pbul,  seeing  that  it  is  narrow  and  lined 
with  tall  buildings  that  shot  out  the  son, 
is  indeed  bleak.  But  it  mast  be  remeni- 
bered  that  there  is  a  Bleecker  street  in 
New  York. 

The  air  is  dry.  In  fiiet,  I  dare  say  it 
may  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  my 
readers  that  an  air  of  drynen  pewades 
what  I  have  afaready  written ;  sin^  is  the 
marvellous  eflbct  of  leaving  my  writing 
materiab  near  an  open  window.  The 
winter  knows  no  rain ;  the  dry  bones  of 
ihe  umbrella  you  borrowed  kst  fidl  rattle 
in  your  doset ;  the  san  shines  brightly  al- 
most every  day ;  the  system  rejoioes  in  an 
unwonted  ebsticity. 

<'  All  the  air  a  solemn  stafaiess  holds,*' 
to  borrow  tntm  Mr.  Bartlett's  exoelknt 
work  upon  ''Familiar  Quotations."  In 
short,  I  may  oonfess  it  to  be  my  favorite 
air,  next  to  "Mary  of  Argyle."  What 
wonder  that  bivalids  make  it  a  plaoc  of 
permanent  residenoe;  that  there  are  so 
many  instanoes  where  those 

Wte  eame  to  oougta  lemalaed  ti»  itayP 

Then  is  never  a  very  great  auKHint  of 
snow— just  enough  usually  for  eaeelient 
Sighing.  There  are  many  Seandinavians 
in  the  State,  but  Thor  is  almost  unknown. 

Out-of-door  Work  can  be  piMKuted  ail 
winter  long.    I  have  often  notiosd  bttitd 
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;  vp  m  tha  oatikirts  of  the  ca|>- 
iMy  and  I  ihiiik  it  may  aa£Bly  be  alleged 
tet,  al  aU  aeasoBB,  '<by  St.  Piuil,  the 
vork  goes  bnTely  oo.*^ 
Ifaefe  is  a  peeoliar  dryoMi  in  the  air. 
It  la  eieven  o*€loek  in  tha  fiveBOOD. 
I  viU  BOl  write  any  mote  now. 

8AR3riKLP  YouNO. 


The  Club, 


WAnSNG  FOR  THB  LAST  TRUMP. 

A  ooBBESPQinnBtT,  whe  forwarda  his  ad^ 
dieEs,  polB  to  reocnd  the  last  wocdi  of  a 
noted  gambler : 

Being  **  a  ooostant  reader  of  yoor  valu- 
able paper/'  and  also  an  old  friend  of 
Mark  Twaim's,  he  and  I  having  worked 
mny  a  day  fflde  by  side  '*at  case'* — 
I  am  sorely  templed  to  addreaa  yon,  and, 
like  Adam  of  old,  being  tempted-,  ikll. 

We  faa^,  OT  had  whilom,  ia  these  parts, 
a  man  named  Westfitll,  a  gamUer  by  pro- 
fiMskm,  who  oseillated  up  and  down  the  line 
of  te  M.,  K.,  and  T.  R.  R.,  turning  an 
banest  penny  whenever  and  however  he 
ODold,  and  who,  after  a  prolonged  i^ree, 
tamed  op  in  Homboldt,  siek,  and  became 
tmpraaaed  with  the  idea  that  he  iras  about 
to  hand  in  his  checks,  and  requested  the 
pwseBee  of  some  minisler;  wherenpoB 
one  &rtman,  an  ex-Methodist  ezhorter, 
whose  »nds  of  life  had  nearly  run  out, 
was  called  in  to  administer  the  desired 
spffitual  consolation. 

*'  What  can  be  done  £»  me?  "  anxious- 
ly inquh^  Wesl&U. 

^  Repent  and  you  will  be  saved,"  was 
the  answer. 

*' And  wiU  I  go  to  heaven?  " 

"1  hope  80." 

''And  be  an  angel?" 

"Y€»." 

'' And  wiU  I  have  wings?" 

"Yes." 

"  Will  yon  go  to  heaven  too?  " 

''  1  hope  and  believe  so." 

"Wm  yon  be  an  angel?" 

"I  hope  to  be." 

"  WiU  you  have  wings?  "i 

"Yes." 

'*'  When  I  get  to  hesven  imd  you  get  to 
Itesven,  and  I  asm  an  angel  and  you  are 
an  aagel,  and  I  have  idngs  and  you  have 
wingi,  V\\  fly  yon  lor  a  ten-dollar  note." 

Was  not  that  the  ruling  passion  strong 
m-lUe? 

A  CHAaniHa  Uttle  Frenchwoman  writes 
her  exparienees  in  sweet  simple  English 


that  goes  at  once  to  the  heart, 
calls  for  m<»e : 
JIfr.  tJU  Eiiion 

I  hap^f  you  shall  pardon  me,  to  vrrite 
to  you  without  invitation ;  but  the  Amer- 
icans are  so  poUiie,  the  Editors  peculiarly, 
that  I  address  myself  to  you  in  all  cquH- 
dence. 

Why  write  I  to  you?  I  go,  sir,  to 
tell  you.  I  have  remarked  that  your  lit- 
erature interest  herself  much  in  foreign- 
ers; in  your  journals  and  magacines  I 
perceive  many  poesies  and  little  histories 
wrote  by  Gormans,  Yankees,  and  even 
Heathm-CSunees ;  and  I  have  imagined 
that  perhaps  it  should  be  pleasant  to  you 
to  read  something  upon  some  French  {(»• 
eignen  who  have  transmigrated  into  yoor 
noUe  country.  Veritably  it  is  the  land 
of  great  souls  and  of  extended  com- 
merce ;  but,  sir,  if  you  can  prevent  your^ 
self,  never  transmigriMie.  You  know  not 
which  great  difiBculties,  which  suflerings, 
which  disappointments  you  should  have  to 
surmount !  After  one  year  is  passed  it  is 
better,  but  the  arrival  is  truly  terrible. 
You  know  not  where  to  dwell ;  you  ignore 
what  they  say  to  you ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  apeak  to  tbem.  During  six  weeks 
I  could  converse  only  to  my  husband ;  but 
aftier  that  he  had  a  malady  to  the  ear— it 
was  an  effi»ct  of  the  climate— cknd  I  was 
forced  to  be  silent.  Then  I  tried  to  speak 
in  English.  Ah,  sir,  your  language!  But 
I  must  reserve  the  recital  of  my  tribula- 
tions for  another  time,  and  commence  at 
the  commencement. 

Not  to  abuse  of  your  patience,  I  will  tell 
nothing  of  my  marriage,  solely  that  my 
husband  is  an  artist  and  aman  most  truly 
remarkable.  \^  were  not  rich,  but  we 
were  young  and  full  of  good-will,  and 
thus  we  were  happy,  and  dwelled  in  Paris. 

One  day  a  friend  of  my  husband  comes 
from  America,  and  tells  fine  stories  of  it; 
that  you  can  do  all  you  will  there ;  that 
everybody  is  rich  and  equal;  that  the 
American  hdies  are  so  beautiful  and  af- 
fectionate ;  it  appears  that  they  all  loved 
him  much,  and  be  had  a  great  album  filled 
of  curls  of  ladies,  with  the  name  and  the 
age  of  each  wrote  under. 

I  believed  him  not  at  all,  for  I  knew 
that  the  ladies  economise  their  hairs,  and 
never  tell  their  age,  even  in  a  republic. 
But  with  the  sknplicily  of  a  man,  my 
husband  believed  all  that  he  said.  Hy 
poor.  Leon  talked  of  America  firom  momr 
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ing  until  night;  bo  sud  we  mast  go 
there ;  that  it  was  an  indication  of  Provi- 
dence. It  was  in  Tain  tliati  diioouised 
wMy  and  leaaonably ;  I  was  foroed  to 
aabmit  myself,  for  it  was  my  duty  to  obey. 

I  bad  loat  my  parents  in  my  in&ncy, 
hot  I  possessed  an  old  cousin,  and  when  I 
go  sadly  to  tell  her  the  bad  news,  she 
cries:  '*  Ah,  my  poor  child !  that  is  what 
it  is  to  espouse  an  artist,  a  republican." 
That  puts  me  in  anger,  and  I  become  in- 
stantly penuaded  that  it  is  a  true  hap- 
piness to  go  to  America.  I  tell  so  to  my 
CDushi ;  then  we  dispute,  then  wecry,  and 
then  we  make  our  peace.  And  before  I 
Iea?e  Paris  she  gave  me  several  beaatiful 
pnsents. 

My  ha^tNmd  has  only  his  &ther,  who  is 
married  again  to  a  rich  widow.  He  says 
probably  we  shall  succeed  in  America, 
because  it  is  the  country  of  liberty.  These 
men  are  so  droll  with  their  eternal  lib- 
er^! Bat  he  adds  that  he  shall  pay  the 
expenses  of  our  voyage,  which  aided  us 
much ;  and  he  gifted  me  with  a  shawl  of 
cachemete,  and  two  silk  dresses,  and  I  felt 
myself  more  courageous. 

What  astonished  me  much  was  that 
some  of  oar  friends,  who  had  never  been 
to  America,  appeared  to  know  perfectly 
what  the  Americans  do.  Some  say  that 
the  Indians,  pigs,  and  savage  animals 
ran  in  the  streets  of  their  c^>ital.  Some 
give  us  advice  to  take  all  we  shall  need 
for  several  years,  becaiise  Americaos  know 
how  to  do  nothing  but  mechanisms.  But 
some  others  say :  ''  Ah,  if  we  could  go 
also !  After  France,  America  is  the  most 
great  country ;  there  is  liberty,  equality, 
fraterni^,  and  never  mind  what  man  can 
become  President!" 

I  was  veiy  tired  of  Uie  name  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  wished  never  to  have  heard  speak 
of  it ;  but  when  a  thing  is  dedded  we 
must  take  oar  eoarage  with  the  two  bands 
and  not  pity  ourselves.  Finally  we  are 
ready.  Wesay  adieu  to  our  good  friends ; 
we  leave  our  beloved  Pcuris.  We  arrive  at 
the  Havre,  to  embark  ourselves,  and  we 
decide  to  go  upon  what  is  called  a  sailing- 
she^,  becaose  it  is  less  dear  than  a  steam 
vessel,  and  we  desire  to  economixe  our 
money  more  than  our  time. 

Soon  ire  mount  upon  the  dieep,  and  for 
the  last  time  behold  the  shore  of  our  beau- 
tiftil  coontry.  Shall  we  never  see  it 
again?  After  some  while  I  have  a  singu- 
lar iwtfon  as  if  I  was  a  drunken  man, 


and  my  bead  taniB.  Befone  to  depart  my 
husband  had  bought  some  leMedy  against 
tiie  seasickneas.  <*Take  some  of  it,  n^y 
friend,"  he  said.  I  take  some  of  ii.  It  is 
vrith  horror  thai  I  leBMmber  that  time. 
During  all  a  wedL  behold  me  artepded 
upon  the  hard  bed  of  o«r  little  cabin,  de- 
testing America,  Christopher  Columbus, 
everybody.  After  that  week  I  was  well, 
exoepthig  during  the  stonos,  of  wideh  we 
had  three.  L^on  says  we  had  only  o»e, 
but  I  am  perfectly  sure  it  was  three,  be- 
cause I  counted  them. 

Our  voyage  lasted  forty  days,  and  I  be- 
came extremely  tired  of  it.  The  interior 
of  the  sheep  contained  sixty  Germans, 
poor  peoples,  very  dirty;  in  the  Sunday  af- 
ternoon they  had  the  habit  to  diink,  to 
dance,  and  to  sing  '*  FridoUn  "  continu- 
ously. In  the  cabins  were  not  many  pas- 
sengers. There  was  a  lady  widow  with 
her  two  children ;  shiQ  had  always  fear  of 
something.  If  the  wind  blowed  a  little 
strong,  she  cried :  '<  Oh,  we  are  lost,  we 
are  lost !  "  When  we  had  some  storms 
she  throwed  heiself  on  her  knees  before 
the  c^>tain,  with  her  children  in  her  arms, 
in  dying :  *'  Ah,  man  brave  and  gener- 
ous, save  us— save  my  children !  "  and  the 
poor  captain  knew  not  bow  to  disembar- 
rass himself  of  her ;  she  was  truly  a  ro- 
manish  woman,  and  liked  to  make  an  ef- 
fect. It  was  so  ridiculous.  Also  there 
was  at  the  other  side  of  us  two  genUfimen 
of  ripe  age,  very  amusing.  They  occupied 
the  time  in  changing  their  flannel  waist- 
coats, and  wearing  one,  two,  or  three,  ac- 
cording as  the  weather  variedly  changed ; 
often  in  the  middle  of  conveiBation  one 
would  go  away  in  saying :  *'  Ah,  the  wind 
is  more  cool,  I  must  add  another  flannel." 
And  when  the  one  did  it  the  other  also 
immediately,  for  they  were  rivals;  they 
vm>te  a  journal  of  their  seusatioDs,  and  fi^ 
vorixed  everybody  by  reading  it  to  them  in 
confidence.  It  appears  that  their  health 
was  not  good,  and  each  one  wanted  to  be 
more  sick  than  the  other.  One  morning 
their  intercourse  became  animated.  "Per- 
mit me  to  look  at  yoor  tongue,  air,"  said 
one.  "With  pleasure,  sir,"  the  other 
anfwered.  "  Your  tongae  is  white,  sir, 
but  not  so  much  white  as  mine."  "I  de- 
mand your  pardon,  sir,  but  it  is  much 
more  white  than  yours."  "  Pardon  me, 
sir,  mine  is  the  most  white,  it  is  visible." 
"  Not  at  all,  sir."  I  know  not  how  ended 
the  dilute,  for  I  precipitated  miyself  out 
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(/ Hie  irty  in  fear  tiiej  a^ed  me  to  d0eid» 
the  importuit  qaesdoo. 

The  other  persons  were  not  so  duurao* 
teristio,  bat  we  made  ooDrrersation  togeth- 
er and  exchanged  the  books  we  bad.  L^on 
Obswred  the  effects  of  Ught,  and  I  amosed 
myself  in  biittfaig. 

At  last  we  found  oimelTes  at  tiie  bay 
of  New  Tork.    The  Germans  aecoid  and 
pat  themsehes  to  ronning  and  sfaoating 
and  to  brandishing  in  the  air  bundles  of 
their  baggage.    Some  officers  of  hei^th 
and  taxes  come  to  make  a  visit.    All  be* 
comes  a  oonfhsion  of  trunks  and  of  peo> 
pies.     Soon  we  attain  to  New  York. 
Some  soiled  old  women  and  some  little  ne- 
groes come  to  bring  us  some  refteshments 
in  bariLcts.    I  approach  myself  and  I  be- 
hold some  firuits,  some  tarts,  and  some  cu- 
rious lumps,  yeUow  and  brown,   sur- 
rounded by  grease,  and,  reposfaig  upon 
them,  a  qnanti|y  of  flies,  apparently  dead. 
I  understood  not  well  what  it  was,  and  I 
Imagined  that  perhaps  this  was  q)eoimens 
of  natnnd  history  oombined  with  pastry, 
and  probably  a  new  American  inTentkm 
for  the  instmotioii  of  native  fore^nen.    I 
tjj  to  look  Inglish,  and  I  ask  to  one  of 
these  tig&A  penone :  "  What  is  the  name 
of  those  thiiqpB?  "    She  replies  qmokly, 
"  F^Tcentsom,"  and  she  takes  one  in  her 
quite  dirty  hand  to  give  me.    But  I  want 
it  not,  and  I  laugh  and  shake  my  head. 
At  that  instant  my  husband  tells  me  that 
a  carriage  awaits  me,  and  I  go.    We  were 
drove  across  some  streets  truly  liquid  in 
mud;  thero  was  such  great  quantity  of 
other  cairiages  of  all  sorts,  and  so  many 
houses  tore  down  to  the  street,  that  we 
stop  oftea,  and  our  coachman,  with  the 
other  ooaefamen,  become    furious,  and 
sweared  sostfon^y  that  I  treadbledof  fear 
ofaninsnrreetioo;  it  was  moiie  dangerous 
than  to  be  on  the  sheep.    But  no  serious 
misfortune  happened,  and  we  were  grate- 
hi  to  arriviB  in  oafenosa  to  a  hotel  in 
Eroadway  fflraet. 

Biddy's  knent  has  more  poetry  than 
Irit  and  mere  truth  than  poetry  in  it. 
The  dob  nuanittpusiy  pronounce  Biddy's 
iameni  aa  eousallettt  q^edmen  of  bad  Eng- 
lish and  ipood  Irish  : 

MDtrrs  liAME^n. 

Oohf  Jody,  tbe  faayttiiiii  are  oomin%  our  notes 

•seyatonlvTj'iat- 
fte  «Mira  Jaoldn\  nagurUb  ciaytbers,  with  eyes 

numin'  up  to  a  p'lat^ 


▲a'  pettlooats  oa  «mi,  die  vUliiiDi,  an'  hair  In  a 

long  qame  beliiiKl, 
Ban,  JIrt  ft)r  ttie  wvnld  at  oar  wee  little  Maggf 

wean  ben,  do  ye  miod? 
eavettiatlieraiaUgbt  brown  aad  tbelr'a  black, 

an'  they've  one  an>  sbe  two ; 
Aa*  ttey  eat  lati  and  miee  an'  young  kitten»— 

kidade  thfai,  H^  thme^ 
Aaf  purty  Urda'-neatf  too^  did  iver  ye's  bear  or 

the  likee  nv  that? 
SiBhatlngindadel  aabone  bafaran'  thrlOi^Uke 

a  dirty  door>niat. 
1V>  tUnk  that  aieh  vUlahtooa  baatea  aboold  Ivor 

ait  down  at  the  table 
Wl'  daeent,  leaiMCtable  bodiaa  Uke  ua,  an' ikith 

it's  not  able 
FdbetoeatdlrUabit.    Beme80wl,theO*Qni- 

diea  uv  Cork 
Mlver  kioked  to  stt  down  wl*  aieb  like,  natn* 

attoiEsftirafark^ 
An'  pdkin'  thim  thia  way  an'  that  way  ftir  all 

the  nice  bits. 
An'  talkin'  their  furriner's  gtbberlah,  to  scare  oa 

all  off  hito  fits. 

An'  thin.  It's  their  own  dlr^  moottia,  too,  ttiay 
use  fbr  sprtailLUn'  fine  linen. 

Unchristian,  ye  say  ?  an'  bedad  it's  Just  UmL  The 
BaiSthreaa,  Pm  thinktn', 

Will  soon  nv  her  bai^gain  be  sick,  if  the  spal- 
peens are  given 

Tobaoky;  an' if  they*re  not  now,  they  aoon  Will 
be,  ftir  ne'er  in 

This  land  can  they  live  without  lanin'  that  in- 
daoent  fiishion, 

Like  sleepy  okl  cows  kapin'  up  an  unolane  maa- 


The  gooJ  days  are  over,  my  darlint,  we'll  i 

mount  the  high  borae  again, 
Fur  sure  it's  ab:eady  the  misthress  Is  drawin'  a 

mighty  tight  rein. 
The  sngar  an'  tay  are  locked  up,  niver  dhrop  oan 

I  carry  to  cheer 
My  poor  old  bttnd  Ikyther  an*  mHher,  who  have 

not  bought  tay  tax  a  year, 
Staiee  Ihrst  I  whit  om  Into  sarvlee;  indade  thfai, 

my  lady  is  mane. 
An'  oar  anemoons  oat  now,  I'm  thinkin',  win 

soon  be.a  long  way  betwane. 
A  silk  gooo,.dld  ye  say?   Ocb,  be  jabers,  ina- 

voomeen,  it's  few 
Uv  sicb  like  yell  be  afllier  gettin',  whin  wiifvea 

is  comin'  down  too. 
TCU  not  have  yer  Pat  here  aioh  Sunday,  the 

masther's  line  whiskey  to  taste, 
Kor  yer  IHnds  droppin'  in  av  an  evenm'  to  ait  at 

a  snag  little  fkste. 
An*  sure  dldnt  misthress  last  night  tell  me  Ml* 

ohael,  the  broth  av  a  lad, 
Sfaoolda't  come  here  bat  onoe  tai  three  weeks  a 

aparUn'  so  tinder  an'  glad. 
Bed-headed  Binke--did  ye  say  ?   Troth  now  that 

same  iligant  red 
Is  considered  most  highly  jhitala  by  aB  stylish 

fMks,ftff  the  head. 
Oeh,  Mike,  shaU  I  iver  fiugit  the  first  time  I  set 

eyes  on  yer  ihoe. 
As  ye  stood  all  atrfm  ftir  a  jig,  a  picture  fhr 

beauty  an' grace? 
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Sore  mr  bent  WM  too  lrfgfkirinyciM,an''tte 

breath  flew  right  out  or  mj  thraat^ 
An*  I  ktoeed  imbcacnowDet  e'en  the  ioor,  iM(A» 

dear  by  the  toach  nr  ycr  taL 
Bat  now  will  the  day  be  aU  dreMry^aU  dnarj 

and  dismal  ttie  da^, 
My  heart  win  be  filed  with  Ibe  lone  apaUa,  and 

like  a  poor  flower  die  away. 
An' sure  ft  is  all  fhr  them  spalpeens-OiUadali 

I*m  thinkin'  they  oaU  them, 
They'd  beet  not  tovfte  e'er  a  taata  of  my  m- 

chael's  shillaleh,  he*d  nuud  'cm; 
For  a  pair  or  austial  blaok  eyea,  P  ftlth,  they'd 

soon  be  his  debtors, 
An*  Jist  their  desalts  toOi  ftir  daring  to  Hip  hi  the 

ihoes  uv  their  betthers. 
Bkit  snre  we  most  hang  np  onr  Addles,  the  ana 

nv  oold  Erin  is  set. 
Git  married,  jre  say?  lliat's  throe  for  yee8,dap> 

lint    Och,  Jody,  there's  lUh  in  yeea  yet. 


Frox  the  note  book  of  one  of  our  most 
fitmons  humorists,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  take  the  ftOlowing  for  the  Club : 

IS  WILLIE  GONE? 

BY  THE  BBV.  T.  W.  GOHWAT,  BUVEMOnmMWOn 
QV  EI>UOATI<»r  OV  IX>UI8IAir A» 

Is  Willie  gon»-gone  to  the  land  above- 
Gone  where  ail  Is  good— where  all  is  love? 
Yes,  yes;  on  angel  wings  away 
To  the  land  of  love,  the  land  of  day. 

Ko  night,  no  plood,  no  "  Beax4et  ftrer  "  there 
Nor  sin,  nor  pain,  nor  death  itself  is  where 
Our  Willie's  gone— a  land  so  rich,  so  good, 
Tlmt  sahits  are  fi9d  on  angels'  fttod. 

Is  Willie  gone— gone  so  flir  away. 

That  we  no  more  shall  hear  him  say: 

'*  Papa,  ten  cents  for  cake,  and  ril  love  yon— 

m  lore  Mamma,  Geoigle,  and  Grandma  too." 

Tea,  gone  where  others,  sweet  and  dear. 
Said, "  Come,  Willie,  please  eome  op  here ; 
wen  wait  for  Bapa,  Mamma,  and  Georgle  too, 
And«  wbOe  waiting,  sing— we'll  shig  with  yoo." 

Ib  not  that  a  sweet  thing?  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Conway  published  it  himself,  in  his 
own  educational  journal,  for  he  knew 
very  well  that  it  was  good.  He  knew  ihat 
the  suggested  absence  of  scarlet  fever  in 
heaven  was  a  fine  thought ;  and  if  he  had 
had  room  to  mention  the  absence  likewise 
of  teething,  summer  comi>laint,  and  mea- 
i»y  this  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
Itrikfng  and  instructive  stawns  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  poetry.  There  is 
rare  creative  power  and  originality  of  fen- 
cgr  in  the  Itkaof  a  land  ''so  rich,  so 
good,"  that  no  invidious  distinctioBB  are 
made,  and  the  commonest  saints  sit  at  the 
flnt  table  with  the  angels.  We  envy  not 
the  nature  that  can  read  the  third  stanza 
without  emotion.    I  would  rather  be  the 


eiotlMrof  that  Mttle  Terse  than  the  ooo- 
quer(»r  of  an  empirp.  Yet  if  the  author 
of  it  had  pabliabed  it  in  some  places  in 
the  earth,  they  would  have  destroyed  him. 
There  are  oommunities  that  cannot  abide 
pathos  like  that.  Bat  in  Louisiana  they 
honor  poesy— they  exalt  the  Bard,  they 
make  him  SoperinteDdent  of  Education. 
Is  it  not  grand.  Is  it  not  great  and  good 
^ai  noble  of  them  to  do  it?  I  think  it  is. 
I  hope  they  will  continue  to  be  kind  and 
good  to  him— no  doubt  we  all  hope  it. 
And  when  he  has  got  the  poetry  all  vrrit- 
ten  and  fixed  for ''  Mamma  and  Papa,  and 
Grandma,  and  Georgie,"  I  h<4>e  the  com- 
munity he  will  have  done  so  much  fi)r 
will  elevate  him  still  higher  and  su^>end 
him  fVom  his  labors— or  ftom  a  rafter. 
Do  not  you? 

WASHINGTON  PASTRY. 

A  sojovsNiR  in  WashingtoB  sends  the 
fi^ofwing: 

I  am  partioulariy  fond  of  lemon  pie  and 

ice  cream  for  dessert.    At Hotel  I 

went  along  peaceably  for  a  oonple  of 
weeks,  but  always  eating  my  lemon  pie 
under  a  silent  protest,  fori  wwastianger, 
and  did  not  like  to  make  ot^tioDS.    fV  < 
nally  I  called  a  waiter  and  said : 

"  John,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
Me  eream,  but  what  kind  of  pie  is  this?  " 

''What  kind  of  a  pie  did.  yoa  order, 
sah?" 

*«I  ordered  lemon  pie,  bat  this  ai^>ear8 
to  me  to  be  dried^i^." 

"Dat's  lemon  pie,  sah.  Yoa  kmow 
dcy  Ins  a  way  of  mixin'  dried  apples  in 
de  lemon  pies  here,  sah,  to  d»t«dBnt  dat 
it  requires  a  man  of  'bUity  for  ta  distior 
guish  'em  apart,  sah.  Lemoas  is  sease, 
you  know,  and  dey  has  to  'eenomiie  'em 
so  as  to  make  one  lemon  d»  for  sixteen 
piee,8ah." 

THB  UTKKAL  DOKOmk 

Rcr.  Mr.  T.,  of  Hartfocd,  slated  bt  ms 
hearing  once  thafhe  hod  either  heard  or 
read  of  a  clergyman  who  was  so  rigidly 
and  frigidly  literal ,  so  densely  aad  swhiiidi^ 
ly  unimaghmtiTS  and  mattwvof  foot,  i^ 
he  was  wholly  incapable  of  entertirining 
or  comprehending  a  metq»hor  of  any  kind 
whatever;  and  instanced  the  fcot  that  this 
clergyman  believed  to  hiadyaig  day  that 
Shakespeare^s  mindwM  uf emti  aiiwid  and 
confused  by  too  intense  sppfioatiCD  ' 
he  wrote  that  there  be 
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senDoiM-iii  stonei^ 

Books  in  the  nmning  brooks. 
And  good  in  ererythlog, 

and  QODtended  that  it  was  perfectly  plain 
that  what  he  meant  to  say  was  that  there 
be      * 

—  sermons  in  hooka ^ 
Stone*  in  the  nmning  brooks. 
And  good  In  ererything. 


TO  A  CX>BBS8P0ia>EHT. 

"AjfATSUR  Agricultubist." — No,  air; 
the  eaikd  io  a  diioken's  ciaw  u  not  put 
there  for  tlie  purpose  your  gnuod&ther 
told  yoa.  Why  do  not  you  read?  By 
referenoe  to  Mr.  Greeley's  intalnable 
work  on  what  he  Knows  About  Fanning, 
you  will  see  that  the  sand  is  put  there  for 
hallaat. 

CoMPLAifiT  has  veaehed  me  that  the 
Club-Room  has  been  entirely  too  trivial  for 
the  gigantic  intellects  of  learning  scattered 
over  the  land ;  and  to  correct  this  I  giye  to 
the  Room  a  most  learned  poem  from  the 
pen  of  the  erudite  Carl  Benson  : 

.  VATIS  TESTAMENTUM. 
iJmmertgmtia  Sibemiei  Poemat  Latin*  redditum.) 
i^tam  semel  in  placid  oonstratos  morte  quies- 
cam. 

Cor  mens,  extremnm  nmnns,  babeblt  amor, 
mdte,  dnm  media  terrarum  In  sede  moraitum 
«Bt, 

Dolcia  com  vino  pabnla  risns  emt. 
He  lacryroam  ftmdat  mcerore  oppressa  Jabeto, 

Ne  tantom  lacrymis  inquinet  ilia  decus; 
SeUiqnias  nvA  nostras  expressa  nibeate 

Boeoida  scpe  die  nocteque  gntta  la^et. 

Gsrmina  qamn  fberink  flagrantla  morte  repreesa, 

Aoclpiat  retos  hoc  barbiton  aula  memn; 
Pendeab  ex  aUo  Umenqae  coronet  amicam 

Feasns  nbi  errando  staxe  Tiator  amat; 
Deriiis  et  siqnis  longis  smbaglbns,  Ulic 

Perreniens,  motos  non  sinat  esse  modos, 
Tun  mihi,  com  risa,  memores  Hellconis  alunmi« 

Vatem  com  dtbarl  concelebrato  soft. 

Feiids  domini  pateram  desmnite ;  plena  est, 

Fotnris  dapibns  valde  superbos  bcmor ; 
At  precor,  ilto  latex  ne  post  oontigat  ad  ora 

Fotmoaie  ■naqnsB  iMsta  beata  ktteia ; 
Faridnsat  aiqaie  Udosqneooraoet  amator 

Pocola  delieiis  plena  bibenda  suis, 
IQe  latex  spumans,  qaoties  droomftrar  mnbra, 

In  cyatho  ftustus  sacer  et  omnia  erft. 

Cabl  Bensoit. 


Li  the  same  spirit  of  accommodation  I 
^re  these  bits  from  a  college  scrap-book. 
Jones  of  oar  Club  says  they  are  not  so  on- 
ghial  aa  they  might  be;  but  Jones  of  our 
Ohib  ahraya  ii^a  that  when  the  good 
thing  oomes  from  somebody  eba : 


COLLBGB  CONCEITS. 
A  few  days  since  the  bulletin  startled 
us  with  the  following  announcement  from 
Professor  H. : 

NOTICE  I 
The  /our  o'clock  recitation  tiUs  afternoon  wID 
be  at  two  o'clock, 

(Signed)  . 

The  P^resident  of  Trinity  College  on  go- 
ing to  prayers  the  other  morning  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  sign  over  the  chapel  door 
inscribed:  "To  PioynnDrcs  urn  Wat 
Stations!"  It  had  been  b(ffrawed  by  th« 
students  from  the  ndhoad  depot. 

Why  is  a  professor  like  a  locomotiye? 
Because  you  have  to  "  look  out"  for  him 
"when  the  bell  rings." 

A  good  housewife's  motto:  "What- 
ever thou  dost,"  dust  with  all  thy  might. 

A  "class-leader"  recently  asked  a 
scientific  student  what  profession  he  in- 
tended to  follow.  "  Citil  engineering," 
was  the  reply.  "  Well,"  remarked  the 
scholar,  "  I  supjfose  when  a  man  gets  a 
good  engine  he  beccHnes  refy  much  a^ 
tached  to  it." 

Brown  (to  Jones  dressed  in  armor  (br  a 
masquerade)— What's  the  matter,  old  fel- 
low? You  look  grieved. 

Jones  (riled  as  it  were) — Nothing  of 
the  sort;  never  felt  gayer. 

Brown— Bat  I  know  you  are  grieved 
about  something. 

/(mc»— What? 

Brown — About  the  calves  of  your  legs. 

Freshman  (reading  aloud  from  Bartlett's 
"  familiar  Quotations  ")— That's  a  beau- 
tiful idea. 

Chum — Where  from  ? 

jFVwAhmiti— Tennyson. 

Chum — ^Yes,  but  I  mean  what  piece? 

Freshman — It  says  Ibid,  but  I  didn^t 
know  he  wrote  that. 

Student  (translating  Aristophanes) — Qo 
to  the  devil ! 
Instructor — ^You  may  stop  there. 

Freshman  (reciting  Roman  Antiqn- 
ttes) — "  And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ban- 
quet epicures  would  frequently  take  an 
e^demk,  and "  the  class  coUapsad 
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The  following  sign  ornaments  a  prom- 
inent street  of  a  Ck>nnecticut  college  town  : 
Thomab  Bishop  Imfobtbd 
aad 


'^  I  8AT,  Jack,  how  did  they  get  the 
cow  up  stalls  the  other  night  ?  '^  Twisted 
her  tail."  ''  Well,  how  did  th^  get  her 
down?"    "  Untwisted  it."    "Oh!" 

ShuierU  (reciting  an  cheek)^'*  Well, 
King  John  he— he— he  got  ap  a  crowd 
and  went  down  and  rescued  Magna  Cbarta, 
and "  then  he  sat  down. 

A  neighboring  picture  store  invites  us 
to  purchase  *<  The  Monuments  of  Europe, 
photographed  from  Nature." 

Chum  dropped  into  a  Romish  church 
the  other  Sunday,  and  was  informed  by 
the  preacher  that "  the  generally  of  man- 
kind is  apt  to  do  just  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  does." 

Virago  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Wr, 
a  man,  and  qgo,  to  stir  up. 


Motto  for  Freshman : 
from  no  conditions  rise.' 


'Honor and  fame 


Scene  in  recitation  on  metaphysics : 
Prqfessor^^^  How  does  Hamilton  illus- 
trate this  matter  of  association,  by  his  re- 
visiting Ben  Lomond? 

Senior— He  says  he  went  to  see  Ben 
Lomond,  and  he  being  a  Prussian ,  etc. 

The  latest  gravestone  discovery  is  as 
follows: 

Our  Little  Jacob 

Has  Been  Taken  Away  From  This  Earthlj 

Garden, 

To  Bloom 

In  A  Superior  Flowerpot 

Above. 

Two  citizens  of  the  Modem  Athens  dw- 
ooasing  the  decoration  of  that  celebrated 
dty : 


First  atixen—Yea,  there  at  the  end 
of  Columbus  Avenue  they  ought  to  put 
up  a  burst  of  Columbus  himself. 

Second  Ciiizenr-YeB ;  and  one  of  the 
hands  of  the  burst  ought  to  rest  on  the 
globe. 

Chum  recently  overheard  the  foUow- 
ing  dispute  between  two  negro  minstrels, 
as  to  whfch  of  them  had  pk^  in  the 
most  places  : 

First  AGnstrel-'Vii  bet  I've  played 
where  you  never  have. 

Second  Minstrel^l  don't  believe  it. 
Where? 

First  Mnstrel-^Egypt. 

Second  Aftnj^ne^j^gypt !    Humbug ! 

First  Minstrel— YeBy  sir;  I  played  id 
Egypt  in  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Second  Mnstrei.—Wh^  did  yea  play 
in  Egypt,  Td  like  to  know? 

First  Minstrel— I  played  faro,  of 
oottise. 

Two  gentlemen  discussing  Cuban  mat- 
ters: 

First  (xentleman— The  papers  say  that 
there  is  a  battle  on  the  tapis.  * 

Second  Geniiemanr— The  Tapis;  yes, 
that  flows  through  the  eastern  port  of 
Cuba,  don^t  it? 

Chum  went  to  hear  ^laggie  Mitchell  not 
long  since,  and  while  waiting  in  the 
file  at  the  ticket-oflGice  was  thus  enter- 
tained by  the  man  behind : 

Man  Behind— Wh&t  does  Maggie 
Mitchell  play  to-night? 

Chum—FtLTiehxm . 

Man  Behind— Weli^  I  thought  she 
played  Fanchon;  but  when  I  came  m 
there  to  the  door  I  saw  Mat-tin-ny  an- 
nounced. 

Qui  punehum  disiderat,  doclaret,  is  the 
motto  of  a  college  convivial  elub.  Tbey 
have  appointed  St.  JuUenU  day  as  their 
anniversary. 
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—  It  18  to  be  hoped  that  the  warm 
weather  this  season  will  not  have  the 
effect  which  it  sometimes  has  of  promot- 
ing pablic  and  private  qnarrels.  Fortu- 
nately there  was  a  short  session  of  Ck)n- 
gresB  this  year.  Neyertheless  that  body  had 
already  inaugurated— as  our  dear  Jenkins 
would  say— a  new  style  of  provocation, 
whidi  consists  in  loolUng  at  the  other 
par^.  True,  the  proverb  says  that  a  cat 
may  look  at  a  king ;  but  there  are  dlfer- 
ent  modes  of  visual  inspection,  and  puss 
most  be  supposed  to  examine  his  Majesty 
with  respectful  gaze,  and  not  grin  sarcas- 
tically like  a  feline  of  the  Cheshire  breed. 
Jealous  husbands  have  sometimes  attacked 
strangers  for  staring  at  their  pretty  wives 
in  public  places ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
aggravating  a  man  by  sheer  dint  of  looks 
seems  to  be  a  new  practice— new  in  Anglo- 
Saxondom  at  least ;  something  of  the  kind 
has  been  current  on  the  European  conti- 
nent. As  a  bad  example  is  catching,  some 
of  the  jeunesse  dorie  of  New  York  have 
imitated  the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  im- 
proved on  them  in  a  Hibernian  &shion ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  the  gentlemen  behaved 
worse  than  the  M.  C.'s ;  the  latter  stopped 
at  bad  language,  the  former  came  to  hard 
blows.  It  happened  that  the  person  struck 
was  seated  at  the  time,  and  this  &ct 
caused  a  curious  discussion  among  some 
swells  who  were  speaking  of  the  affiiir. 
Qne  interlocutor  declared  that  to  strike 
a  sitting  man  under  any  circumstances 
was  taking  an  unfiiir  advantage,  and 
therefore  cowardly ;  but  another  replied 
that  a  person  who  used  grossly  insulting 
language  must  know  beforehand  that  it 
was  likely  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  should  therefore  be  on  his  feet  pre- 
pared to  abide  the  consequences  of  his 
words.  The  rest  of  the  party  assented  to 
this  view,  and  it  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered an  established  rule  in  Our  Best  Soci- 
ety that  when  one  gentleman  calls  an- 
other an,  etc.,  etc.,  he  must  first  "rise 
to  explain.'* 

—  LooEB,  however,  are  not  the  oddest 
ground  of  quarrel  that  has  been  recently 
guggeeted.  An  eccentric  reformer,  suffi- 
dfinUy  well  knovm  to  find  many  quoters, 


seriously  asserts  that  to  send  a  letter  in  a 
mourning  envelope  is  an  insult;  it  may 
shock  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  re- 
cipient—which is  arrant  bosh.  It  might 
as  well  be  said  that  a  visit  paid  in  a 
mourning  dreas  was  an  insult,  or  that  the 
wearing  of  black  in  public  was  an  inde- 
corum. And  certainly  many  good  people 
have  ol^'ected  to  the  use  of  mourning 
apparel,  both  on  religions  and  economical 
grounds.  Their  ol^'ections  are  well-mean- 
ing, but  short-sighted  and  rustic.  Whether 
mourning  be  ever  a  superfluity  in  the 
country  or  not,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  a  city,  fer  the  sake  of  the  public,  that 
is,  of  Ms  public,  even  more  than  of  the 
wearer.  What  dty-dweller  keeps  an  accu- 
rate necrology  of  aU  the  fiunilies  of  all  his 
acquaintance?  How  is  he  to  remember  at 
any  moment  that  within  the  last  six  months 
Jones  has  lost  a  grandmother,  and  Brown 
a  maiden  aunt,  and  Robinson  a  brother 
who  lived  in  South  America?  But  the 
crape  hatband  and  the  black  gloves  remind 
him  that  he  must  not  ask  Brovm,  or  Jones, 
or  Robinson  to  a  supper  or  a  picnic.  Even 
with  this  help  absent-minded  men  some- 
times make  queer  mistakes.  A  great 
luminary  of  the  Boston  bar  once  meeting, 
in  mid- August,  the  very  respectable  son 
of  a  much  less  respectable  fether,  dumb- 
feunded  him  by  inquiring  hovo  the  old 
gentleman  stood  the  heat.  The  old  gentle- 
man had  been  dead  two  months. 

—  Ahusexbnts  change  with  the  sea- 
sons, but  there  is  one  vnnter  diversion 
which  can  be  and  often  is  extended  mto  the 
summer.  We  refer,  not  to  the  sempiternal 
round  dances  and  German  cotillion,  but  to 
private  theatricals  of  the  genuim  private 
description,  ^t  up  in  private  houses,  with 
little  costume  and  no  scenery.  (The  more 
ambitious  variety  in  which  amateurs  ap- 
pear on  a  real  stage  and  provoke  a  direct 
comparison  with  professionals  is  naturally 
confined  to  the  winter  season.)  Our 
motive  for  introducing  the  suli^ject  here  is 
an  idea  vrhich  has  more  than  once  occurred 
to  us.  Private  theatricals  may  be  made 
a  serious  literary  vehicle  as  the  means  of 
trying,  preparatory  to  public  representa- 
tion, original  plays  of  real  life.    Once, 
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in  the  ante  helium  days,  when  the  Nebulous 
happened  to  say  that  a  good  saddle  oould 
be  made  in  America,  John  Van  Btiren 
remarked :  '^Tes,  if  you  have  an  Englif4i 
tree,  English  leather,  and  an  English 
workman."  In  the  same  way  it  might  be 
said  that  the  only  good  American  plays 
have  been  written  by  Englishmen,  on 
English  sul^jects,  and  represented  (partly 
at  least)  by  English  actors.  Oux  chief 
hope  of  a  real  society  play  lies  among  the 
members  of  the  society  to  be  represented. 
There  was  a  specimen  produced  a  few 
years  ago  in  Boston  which  went,  some 
way  toward  realizing  that  hope. 

'—Tableaux  are  another  all-the-year- 
round  amusement ;  but  they  are  tame  and 
weak  compared  with  theatricals,  fit  rather 
for  children,  or  for  adults  with  more  beauty 
than  brains.  There  is  nearly  as  much  me- 
chanical worry  and  expenditure  of  time  on 
them  as  on  the  former,  without  any  head- 
work,  except  what  is  sometimes  required 
for  the  composition  of  a  tableau  not  copied 
from  any  well-known  picture.  In  fact, 
they  are  properly  chQd's  play,  and  with 
pretty  children  may  be  made  very  pretty 
exhibitions.  On  the  other  hand,  charades, 
the  last  species  of  this  class  of  enter- 
tainment, involve  too  much  brain-puzzling 
to  be  in  place  during  the  hot  months. 

— While  reflecting  on  the  multi&rious 
miseries  of  poor  France,  the  impression 
has  often  forced  itself  upon  us  that  the 
(led  Republicans  may  all  along  have  been 
the  tool  of  him  who  has  made  tools  of 
many  abl^  and  better  men,  the  wily  and 
unscrupulous  Bismarek.  We  know  (as 
fiur  as  anything  can  be  known  about  so 
crai^  a  character)  that  he  relied  on  th^ 
indli^Bct  cooperation  for  the  reduction  of 
Paris ;  indeed,  that  it  led  him  to  ejq)ect  the 
&11  of  the  French  capital  sooner  than  that 
event  took  pla€e.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
mere  surmise  about  bygones,  but  there  is 
^  speculation  in  reference  to  the  foture 
more  practical  and  worthy  of  attentiqn. 
The  unanimous  verdict  of  our  journalists 
seems  to  be  that  the  only  possible  salvation 
and  rehabilitation  of  France  must  be 
looked  for  in  (intellectual)  education. 
The  topographical  and  statistical  know- 
ledge of  German  soldiers,  contrasted  with 
the  ignorance  of  even  French  officers,  has 
furnished  a  most  plausible  excuse  for  this 
"mption ;  but  let  us  see  how  a  compar- 


ison of  the  tV'ench  among  themselves  will 
bear  it  out.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
French  townsman  is  fitr  more  intelligent 
than  the  French  peasant;  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  though  we  have  not  the  sta^ 
tistics  at  hand  to  show  it  in  black  and 
white,  that  he  is  better  fhmished  with 
what  we  usually  agree  to  call  education, 
whether  as  regards  mental  training  ot 
knowledge  of  individual  facts.  Tet  it  is 
the  people  of  the  great  towns,  not  those  of 
the  country,  who  have  either  threatened 
or  actually  opposed  the  chief  obstacles  to 
the  restoration  of  settled  government ;  and 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  these 
townsmen  are  emigrants  finom  the  country, 
and  have  grown  unruly  as  they  grew  intel- 
lectual. We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  edu- 
cation, in  its  popular  sense,  is  a  great  need 
of  the  French  nation ;  but  we  do  most  posi- 
tively deny  that  by  itself  and  of  itself  it  is 
adequate  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
Moral  ballast,  rather  than  either  olevemess 
or  knowledge,  is  what  the  French  want. 
The  greatest  defect  in  their  character  is 
the  inability  to  connect  theory  with  facts  j  so 
as  to- develop  the  former  without  doing 
violence  to  the  latter.  Either  your  French- 
man is  a  materialist  and  an  animal,  or  be 
IS  a  sheer  theorist,  always  in  Cuckoocloud- 
land,  always  '*  walking  in  the  air  and 
thinking  all  round,"  like  the  model  soph- 
ist of  the  Attic  comedian.  Their  careless- 
ness about  truth  and  their  violent  repug- 
nance to  unpleasant  truths  are  natural 
developments  of  this  incapacity,  which  is 
surely  rather  a  moral  than  an  intellectual 
foiling,  though  it  may  partake  somewhat 
of  the  latter  quality.  It  was  truly  unfor- 
tunate for  France  that  the  tyranny  and 
bigotry  of  Louis  XTV.  drove  out  the  great- 
est portion  of  her  strongest  and  steadiest 
moral  element ;  and  she  is  now  stripped  by 
Prussian  ocmquest  of  the  most  solid  sec- 
tion of  het  population.  Perhaps  some 
great  man  may  arise  who  will  inspire  the 
French  with  a  true  moral  perception,  as 
Bismarck  has  inspired  the  Germans  vrith 
activity;  but  the  lookout  at  present  is 
very  unpromising. 

—  However  this  may  be,  (me  thin^  is 
certain,  that  the  mass  of  European  think- 
ers are  (pace  President  White  of  Cornell 
University)  reverting  to  the  original  judg- 
ment of  civilization  upon  the  first  French 
revolution.  That  judgment,  as  our  read- 
ers well  know,  pronounced  it  a  teirrible 
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efttecijmif  which  might  well  be  tha  ine?- 
itable  resalt  of  the  blnndenqg  and  grmd- 
ing  oppreaaioQ  that  preceded  it,  but  n^as 
fkot  by  any  meauB  a  goo&  thiog  in  itself. 
The  barbarous  autocratio  leaetioa  that 
luUowed  the  &11  of  Napoleon  drove  moat 
lib^al  men  into  a  diflkrent  appreeiatioii  of 
it.  It  was  regarded  as  a  rude  and  exag- 
gerated expression  of  potent  and  progre»- 
aire  truths.  But  now  that  the  third  and 
fiKiTth  gemratioBB  can  build  with  nothing 
better  than  slime,  the  oonTiotion  returns 
that  the  original  Babel  was  a  baa^eas  and 
airy  fiU)rio.  liberty  has  proved  an  altar- 
native  of  anarchy  and  autoenu^;  equality 
has  not  solved  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
has  abolished  nobility  rather  than  nobles ; 
£ra4emity  has  made  class  hatreds  ohiUnie. 
^^  By  their  &aits  ye  shall  know  them." 
What  froit  has  17B9  thought  toperieetion? 

—  AfTES  heroio  struggles  Commander 
Selfridge  has  &iled  to  disoover  a  practir 
cable  Darien  route.  But  is  it  after  all  a 
&ilurey  or  if  a  £ulore,  is  it  not  better  than 
aome  suooeases?  **  Better  rMBorse  than 
regret,"  said  an  unscrupulous  Frenehwo 
man.  The  sentimoit  was  questionable 
oiough  inhersooialapplioationofit;  but 
in  a  high^  sense  it  is  not  to  be  absolutely 
rejected.  Better  spomd  money  and  risk  li£b 
than  lose  any  efaoneeof  a  great  and  virtuous 
achievement,  bMieSeial  alike  to  science 
and  to  commerce. 

—  XB0Lix)PB'8  last  and  in  seme  respects 
cleverest  novel  contains  some  semi-Thack- 
etayssh,  m&re  than  semt-ironieal  observa* 
tioDs  on  the  beatitude  of  dtaaoe  maniages, 
and  the  worldly  wisdom  of  trusting  to  luek 
in  saatrimonial  oomiections.  It  may,  be 
doubted,  howev^,  if  there  is  not  more  real, 
earnest  truth  in  all  this  than  the  shrewd 
aotbor  sees,  or  chooses  to  see.  Love 
matches,  even  when  founded  on  years  of 
previous  aequaintance,  may  neverthelest 
&il  to  be  happy.  Strange  qualities  some- 
times  develop  themselves  on  one  or  both 
aides^  perhaps  with  the  new  relatioo,  per- 
haps not  till  after  years  of  wedk)ok.  In 
the  wisest  and  most  careful  marriages 
theie  is  a  great  deal  of  lottery,  lookmg 
merdyatthe  di^Mxdtions  of  the  two  ooft- 
ftraeting  parties,  <iad  without  taking  into 
account  the  physical  and  moral  ptoperties 
of  oftprtng,  the  cfaaacee  of  badness,  and 
ether  doubtfiil  elements.  AH  whkh  con* 
firms  and  emphasises  what  we  recently 


mid  abottt  fiMfrligs  portions.  SuialgF, 
surely,  when  so  many  leaps  must  be  made 
in  the  dark,  if  we  can  do  any  of  our  jump- 
ing by  daylight,  we  ought  to  do  it.  It  is 
not  mercenary  or  selfish  for  a  young  man 
to  say,'*!  will  never  decline  a  wife,  in 
other  respects  suitable,  because  she  is  por^ 
tionkss;  but  I  demand  that  her  pecuniary 
position  be  made  plain  to  me,  and  her  for- 
tune, so  &r  as  it  depends  on  her  &mily, 
assured  now,  one  way  or  the  other."  As 
it  is,  many  parents  are  guilty  of  passing 
their  daughters  off  under  &lse  pretences, 
bringing  them  up  and  marrying  them 
under  an  organized  system  of  deception. 

— When  Leland  wrote  Hans  Breitmann's 
"  Barty  "  more  than  ten  years  ago,  it  was 
extensively  circulated  and  read.  When 
he  afterwards  developed  his  hero  in  a 
series  of  more  recondite  and  elaborate  bal^ 
lads,  these  were  better  received  by  sofaolars 
than  by  the  multitude.  The  lucky  accident 
of  choosing  a  &shionable  toy  as  the  sul>- 
ject  of  his  verse  restored  Breitmann  to 
popular  &Tor,  and  made  him  a  pecuniary 
success ;  and  no  sooner  had  this  happened 
than  a  number  ofthe  critics  turned  against 
him.  This  difference  of  taste  among  dif- 
forent  dosses  in  regard  to  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  author  seeo^  likely 
to  receive  a  firesh  illustotion  m  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hay.  His  *' little  Breeches  "  and 
''Jim  Bludso,"  though  praised  by  some 
critics,  were,  on  the  whole,  greater  fovor- 
ites  with  the  mass  than  with  the  literati. 
But  "  Gilgal "  took  strong  hold  of  the 
scholars.  They  saw  in  its  quaint  terms 
and  pregnant  suggestiveness  a  first-KsIass 
specimen  of  the  Bret  Harte  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  general  public,  which 
had  applauded  the  previous  poems,  hesi- 
tated somewhat  at  this.  Such  is  the 
author's  own  statement,  which  our  obser- 
vation conforms. 

—  Mr.  HxifRT  WaUd  BxBCBBft  is  not 
always  the  best  judge  of  proprieties  and 
improprieties,  but  he  has  done  a  good 
work  in  protesting  against  the  absurd  ftiss 
made  aboct  Rulioff.  Of  all  mcHrbid  curios^ 
i^,  the  curiosity  which  expends  itself  on 
a  murderer  is  the  most  morbid  and  the 
most  unreasonable.  The  prestige  of  a 
seducer,  fidse  and  corrupt  as  it  is,  rests 
nevertheless  on  the  perv«rsion  of  qtmlities 
lovely  and  attective  in  themselves.  The 
admiration  which  follows  the  suecessful 
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ipeeuktor  cfr  Tinf-tiiiflf,  and  whieh  som»- 
tiiDes  palroaizes  him  after  be  has  met  Willi 
deeerred  shipwredc,  m  still  lower  and 
more  vulgar ;  bat  at  any  rate  the  tangible 
frait  is  pleasant,  though  it  may  have 
q)rang  from  dirt  and  filth.  Bat  the  delib- 
erate and  prc^Bssional  morderer  is  simply 
an  enea^  of  the  haman  raoe,  and  the 
lesoltB  of  his  work  are  as  ghastly  and 
repulsive  as  its  motives  are  diabolical. 
To  dally  with  him  is  about  as  proper  as  to 
fondle  a  mad  dog.  Sooiety  is  merely  act- 
ing in  self-defenoe  when  it  exterminates 
such  wild  beasts,  and  it  ought  to  exter- 
minate them  swiftly  and  silently,  with  no 
more  delay  or  publicity  than  is  necessary 
to  secure  strict  justice. 

—  In  these  summer  days  it  is  refireshing 
to  an  imaginative  person  to  read  the  re- 
port of  what  the  scientific  parly  saw  and 
felt,  who  passed  last  winter  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington.  There  must  have 
been  s(mie  fun  in  it ;  though  on  the  days 
when  the  hurricanes  blew  at  the  rate  of 
about  ninety  miles  an  hour,  one  would 
hardly  ei^joy  that  situation,  atad,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  indeed  an  unscientific  mind 
might  prefer  the  comer  of  the  hearth, 
leaving  his  companions  to  make  their  ob- 
servations on  the  temperature  outside, 
while  he  would  take  his  own  firom  the  inr 
side,  and  then  compare  notes.  In  these 
June  days  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  no  heresy 
if  asked ''  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  which 
to  you  is  the  most  dear?  "  to  decline  to  re- 
ply **  winter."  There  is  a  class  of  stoics, 
we  know,  to  whom  even  fix>Ken  ears  seem 
to  give  pleasurable  sensations,  as  being 
the  work  of  Jack  Frost.  We  confess  that 
we  prefer  his  handiwork  on  the  window- 
pane  ;  and  last  winter  be  was  not  a  very 
successful  draughtsman— there  seemed  to 
be  unusual  monotony  in  his  designs,  great 
blotches  of  white,  with  few  intricately  del- 
icate little  patterns.  We  serve  Queen 
June  rather  than  King  Frost. 

—  Thi  papera  hare  lately  been  report- 
ing that  a  Bostonian  visiting  £n|^d  a 
short  time  since,  was  inquired  of  in  Lon* 
don  "  if  the  Indians  in  Boston  wcH^ipped 
at  the  same  diurohes  as  the  white  resi- 
dents. ' '  We  can  voudi  for  the  authenti- 
dty  of  a  remark  still  more  brilliantly  ig- 
norant, whi^  was  made  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  same  great  city  of  London,  to  a 
New  Yorker  laM  year.     A  £unily  of 


Americans  lived  for  a  few  months  at  ont. 
of  the  London  hotels.  The  nurses  used  to 
squat  upon  the  floor  sometfanes,  to  play 
with  tiie  babies!  An  Shiglish  lady  wht 
saw  them  said,  in  perfect  sincerity,  that 
siie  '*  supposed  the  nurses  had  learned  thi| 
fesbion  fiom  the  Lidians,"  constant  inter 
oouise  making  them  naturally  adopt  their 
eustoms. 

—It  is  one  of  the  most  delightfid  of  the 
women  writers  fer  *'  The  Galaxy  "  who 
sends  the  Nebulous  Person  this  little  essay 
<m  a  snl^ect  he  has  himself  sometimes  ven- 
tured to  lightly  discuss :  On  one  or  two 
ocoasl£»8  lately  there  have  been  in  these 
pages  words  concerning  types  of  men  and 
wmfien  most  popular  or  unpopular  witii 
their  own  or  the  complemental  sex ;  and 
evraywhere  we  cons^tly  meet  with  as- 
sumptions that  such  and  such  qualities  of 
mind,  heart,  and  person  must  be  class 
characteristics  of  those  predestined  to 
achieve  sodal  success,  or  surest  to  compel 
or  win  individuid  admiration  and  devotioq. 
For  this  general  belief  there  must  be  a 
foundation  of  truth,  though  it  is  quite 
certain  that  to  many  women  that  some- 
what sapless  creature  known  as  a  ladies' 
man  is  quite  as  flavorless  and  unheroic  as 
he  can  be  to  tiie  brother  men  to  whcnn  be 
is  like  in  unlikeness ;  and  the  ideals  of  all 
men  are  as  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  fond  incapacity,  among  the  Ame- 
lia Osbomes,  the  Doras,  the  Hettys  and 
Tessas,  where  women  generally  rather  con- 
temptuously assign  ihsm.  But  the  (^ynic's 
assertiim  that  propinqui^  makes  most 
marriages  has  the  greater  truth.  Who, 
in  fece  of  Hbe  daily  encounters  with  the 
wildest  insanities  of  lore,  would  venture 
to  assort  that  any  man  or  woman  bom  to 
the  purple  of  great,  unreckoning  aflbction, 
to  the  sway  of  many  hearts,  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  of  thii  or  that  defined  type? 
L(y?e  befidls,  overtakes,  and  motley  is  in- 
deed his  only  wear.  Who  can  say  how  it 
happensT  There  is  a  patent  nolMlity,  a 
divined  sweetness  and  stead^uitness,  a  tridc 
of  thought,  speech,  or  look — any  or  all 
these ;  or  there  is  nothing  tangible ;  even 
there  may  be  that  which  hurts  principle, 
gallstaste ;  and  before  one  dreams  of  lin- 
gering one  is  bound  hand,  foot,  will,  past 
idl  praying  fyt.  With  even  the  briefest 
looking  at  life  one  ought  to  aooept  love's 
marvels  placidly ;  yet  how  we  pusile  to 
account  for  an  occasioDal  exaggerated  vt^ 
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gftrf.  Here  is  a  faadielor  who  we  settle 
ii  to  be  a  beehelor  always :  he  hae  a  pae- 
•ioo  tar  nrasie,  or  art,  or  seieiioe  in  one 
fiinn  or  anotbei^--a  pasiion  ao  strong  that 
heart  and  soai  seem  wholly  abearfoed ;  or 
he  is  oveir-exacting  and  fiustidioas,  and 
thou^  he  has  flattered  here  and  paused 
there,  thoogh  this  time  his  ehoioe  would 
have  been  perfect  aotoally  and  romantio- 
ally,  and  another  time  it  is,  yes !  qaite 
eirtain,  still  he  passes  on,  the  benignant 
handkearohief  is  not  dxqoped,  and  his  soli- 
tacy  state  beooraes  firmly  assured.  Sad> 
defily  this  Ibfeoidained  eelibate,  after  a 
oourtBhip  brief  and  ardent  as  a  Norwegian 
summer,  marries  a  woman  neither  young 
nor  beautiful,  a  woman  who  does  not  eien 
simulate  the  smalleet  ifympath|^  with  his 
dominant  taste ;  a  Tixen,  an  invalid,  whom 
saftring  has  so  well-nigh  erased  that  her 
own  fiuaily  remonstrate  with  the  reckless 
lover,  rake  open  to  his  gase  the  buried  of- 
feooes  of  the  past ;  yet  his  infatuation  is 
not  to  be  one  whit  allayed,  his  haste  one 
momeiit  stayed.  Or  it  is  a  beautiful  wo- 
man who,  in  a  long  and  ^lendid  career  <^ 
beUeship,  has  rejected  a  procession  of  ir> 
reproaohabie  adorers  to  bestow  herself 
finally  upon  weakness  pitiable  or  &reical ; 
a  man  so  spent  with  the  stmg^  of  life 
that  no  freshness  of  spirit  remains  to  him ; 
a  boor  or  solemn  prig  unable  to  api»ectate 
her  charm ;  a  man  physically  or  mentally 
twiated  all  awry ;  in  short,  a  cms  for  the 
gmans  <^  protesting  friends.  It  is,  with 
flOflBesB  shades  and  gradations,  the  story 
of  Dofia  P^ulilla  del  Flor  over  and  over 
again— the  beautiful,  delicate  girl  who 
turned  her  back  upon  the  vrorld  and  hid 
hetself  in  a  convent  to  the  despair  of  a 
city  fUl  of  lovers,  yet  who  presently  there- 
after lost  her  soul  lor  asavage  bandit  with 
"  ia  mam  plus  rode  qu'un  gant*^^  And 
incessant  as  the  refrain  of  the  sea  upon 
the  shore  should  sound  that  of  the  poem 
through  a  haughty  world, 

Ebfimts,  void  dee  bcBuft  qui  iMMsent, 
CMbei  Vos  roogee  taUienl 

To  evny  reader  will  occur  many  inezi^- 
cable  instances  of  mdividual  or  general 
fiiseinatioii  within  her  or  his  ezperienoe 
ormemovy.  Of  for  veiy  certain  the  strang- 
est that  ever  foil  beneath  my  ken  let  me 
make  record.  My  school  days  were  but 
just  over,  and  I  was  stajdng  for  a  few  sum- 
mer vreebi  with  some  fHends  at  theft  coun- 
tiy  house  quite  near  a  great  city  which 
was  neither  London,  P»kin,  tior  yet  Teddo 


— O^ton  perh^w,  or  shall  we  say  LassaT 
Now  my  hostess  was  a  woman  given,  to 
the  great  discomfort  ^  the  ftmily,  to  the 
fostering  of  all  manner  of  lame  ducks ! 
disagreeable,  even  she  admitted,  in  their 
quacking,  vraddling,  indiscriminate-de- 
vouring state,  but  then  this  state  wai 
transitory;  rather,  it  was  a  cruellest  en- 
chantment, they  being  not  really  ducks  at 
all,  and  very  soon  would  be  seen  what 
svrans  of  snper-ezoelling  snowiness  and 
statefiness !  And  the  queer,  queer  birds 
of  odd  plumage,  odder  utterance,  oddest 
antecedents,  and  cranks  muldform  and 
manifold,  were  constantly  precaented  to  the 
sufiering  household  in  such  a  humane, 
good-iTorks  aspect  that  the  gruffest  dis- 
senter submitted,  doubting  lest  a  swan,  if 
not  verily  an  angel,  might  not  be  enter- 
tained unavrares.  And  truth  to  tell,  the 
burdm  fiM  heaviest  on  these  meek  surren- 
derers,  for  iSb»  dear,  great4iearted  woman 
herself  liked  and  disliked  veheniently ,  and 
could  in  no  vrise  tolerate  bores;  if  she 
could  descry  in  her  du(^  no  fibre  that  made 
him  of  her  special  kinship, "  her  own '' 
as  she  was  vront  to  say,  then  the  shelter 
of  her  home  and  every  possihle  aid  and 
comfort  to  soul  and  body  vrere  fre^  ae^ 
corded;  but  the  dead  ireight  of  entertain- 
ment and  all  minor  cares  fell  upon  whom- 
soever could  find  it  in  their  Christian  char- 
ity to  shoukler  these  ferdels.  When  I 
arrived  at  ''the  house  beside  the  sea" 
(Lassa  has  a  superb  bay!),  my  hostess 
seised  upon  me :  Work  for  you,  my  dear 
child!  Such  a  hopeful,  hopeful  duck! 
Such  excellent  dispositions !  A  soul  all 
wearied  out  vrith  shaCms,  doubts,  strug- 
gles, and  yearning  for  surety,  feith,  rest. 
A  sorrowful— nay,  a  sinful  past  that  had 
left  its  stain ;  great  present  darkness  and 
worldliness,  but  better  gleams  through  the 
cloud.  And  so  on  until  my  heart  quite 
melted  within  me.  At  supper  I  encoun- 
tered the  olyect  of  this  tender  compassion 
— a  woman  of  thirty  or  thereabouts.  For 
a  quarter  hour  I  listened  to  her  conver- 
sation, and  the  melted  heart  turned  to 
adamant.  I  had  never  dreamed  that  any 
wcsnan  could  soil  her  lips  with  talk  so  bit- 
ter, so  reckless,  so  scuidalous.  Neither 
monosyllabic  replies  nor  silence  abashed 
her  in  the  least.    Presently  she  turned  her 

attention  toward  me :  "  Mrs. tells  me 

you  are  a  pupil  at convent  ?  *  "  Yes,** 

I  answeied,  hoping  that  now  I  might 
dare  to  lift  my  eyes  fW>m  my  plate.   "Are 
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not  the  ofaikbeii of  — ^  and there?  " 

menttoning  twomoton  of  repute  m  Laasa. 
I  named  the  ec^olais,  and  then  from  the 
terrible  woman  came  another  scandalous 
history,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  plucked 
to  attentive,  round-eyed  child  of  nine  or 
ten  from  her  seat  at  table,  and  with  my 
prey  retreated  from  the  room  with  scant 
ceremony.  During  that  same  evening  I 
beard  the  woman  remark  that  she  be- 
lieved more  love  had  fiiUen  to  her  share 
than  to  that  of  apy  otiier  woman  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  upon  my  quoting  this  statement 
with  somewhat  incredulous  scorn  to  « 
member  of  the  household  who  had  not 
been  present,  I  vras  assured  that  the  wo- 
man had  been  noted  for  her  success  social- 
ly,  and  had  indeed  had  many  loven.  After 
1^  vras  married,  one  literary  man  in  LASsa 
of  much  ability  had  oommitted  suicide  for 
her  sake,  quite  uselessly,  as  it  seemed 
now;  for  the  vroman's  present  troubles, 
doubts,  depresBioos,  grew  out  of  a  divorce 
from  her  husband  which  she  had  been  in- 
stigated to  obtain,  and  which  her  hu^Muid 
had  been  hired  to  allow,  by  a  lover  whose 
irife  she  was  now  vraiting  to  become. 
Waiting  vainly,  sbp  almost  feared,  for  the 
honorable  lover,  a  professional  man  of 
high  standing,  belonged  to  a  &mily  justly 
proud  of  their  irreproachable  record,  and 
they,  well-nigh  frandc  at  the  prospect  of 
this  disgraceful  marriage,  were  moving 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  prevent  it. 
And  on  her  aide  it  was  as  bitterly  opposed 
by  her  friends  and  ardent  admirer*.  Now 
this  woman  was  the  mother  of  several 


children,  all  of  whom  their  fetfaer  tctriirf 
save  a  baby  of  eight  or  ten  months.  Tbert 
was  no  alleged  ill-treatment,  no  fooling  of 
violent  dislike ;  simply  indifforenoo^  and  a 
preference  for  a  younger  man  of  fiur  high* 
er  position.  And  where,  where  lurked 
the  wpman's  chaim?  for  patent  It  was 
not  to  ordinary  observers.  Anezprearion* 
leas  fooe  of  sandy  whiteness,  pale  eye* 
brows  and  eyelashes,  sparse  dead-coloied 
hair  foiling  in  one  lank  curl  behind  eMa&t 
ear,  a  long  thin  neck,  narrow  and  exow- 
sively  sloping  shoulders,  great  hands  and 
feet,  and  a  figure  utterly  destitute  of  the 
least  womanly  roundness  or  allurement. 
Her  toilettes  were  too  tasteless  to  render 
her  any  service,  her  conversation  intolera- 
ble to  old-fo^doned  people.  Peritaps 
the  secret  dwelt  in  the  kind  heart  and  lav- 
ish  hand  she  vras  said  to  posBesi.  It  may 
not  be  amiflB  to  add  that  the  period  of  her 
spiritual  anxiety  coincided  closely  with 
the  duration  of  her  lover's  hesitancy,  and 
vanished  with  her  reeHtabKshment  among 
the  matrons  of  Lassa,  and  that  at  the 
mention  of  one  lame  duck  a  ^'  good  gray 
head  "  was  wont  to  be  shaken  sadly.  It 
is  true,  too,  that  a  sympathetic  heart  need 
not  include  maternal  tenderness,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  encountered  that  baby's  name  late- 
ly in  an  account  of  some  juvenile  per- 
formanco  in  a  school  very  distant  from 
Lassa ;  and  the  account  went  on  to  say 
that  the  school  might  well  chum  to  be  the 
little  lad's  Alma  Mater,  sinee  he  had  been 
there  from  infency ,  two  years  old  or  theie- 
aboats. 


The  present  (July)  number  of  The  Gat-axt  opens  the  twtifth  tfolume  ef  tbe 
magoHne.  The  volume  Just  closed  ended  with  a  circulation  larger  by  full  ten 
thousand  than  it  had  at  its  opening ;  and  appearances  indicate  that  this  twelfth 
volume  will  experience  a  like  gain  in  its  regular  readers  before  it  also  is  brought 
to  its  conclusion.  The  Editor  feels  sure  that  the  friends  of  The  Galaxy  will 
ivekome  the  new  type  upon  which  this  number  is  printed.  While  presenting  a 
larger  and  fuller  face  it  yet  allows  the  giving  of  an  amount  of  reading  matter 
at  least  equal  to  that  b^ore  contained  in  these  pages.  The  attraoHans  which  Ths 
Galaxt  has  heretofore  offered  will  be  kept  up  during  the  present  volume.  Ar- 
ticles from  prominent  leaders  of  opinion  on  politioal  and  social  subjects  may  be 
expected  regularly ;  the  departments  now  established  will  be  fully  niaintaiiied ; 
new  tcriters  wUl  frequently  appear ;  and  every  effort  will  be  used  to  secure  what- 
ever nwst  deserves  the  attention  of  magazine  readers^  whether  written  on  this  or 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Whatever  the  most  liberal  expenditure  can  pro- 
cure and  the  largest  hospitality  to  fre^.frte,  individual,  natural^  and  original 
Uierary  production  invite,  the  readers  qf  The  Galaxy  shall  always  Iiave. 
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LADY  JUDITH: 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CONTINENTS. 
By  JuBiur  McCabteet,  Author  of  **  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  eto. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

"JOHN." 

A  SMALL  blue  lake  lies  glowing  under  a  sky  of  burning  blue.  The  lake 
itself  is  but  the  ornament  of  a  great  grassy  plain,  through  which  a  river 
now  trickles  and  now  flows.  Sometimes  the  river  becomes  a  broad  stream, 
sometimes  and  suddenly  it  is  seen  only  as  a  thin  thread  of  water;  sometimes 
its  progress  or  even  its  existence  can  hardly  be  traced  at  all,  except  through 
the  &usb  that  the  grass  shows  wet  and  marshy  where  the  water  still  oozes  along. 
The  lake  is  very  deep  and  marvellously  clear  and  blue.  The  eye  can  see 
down,  down  to  its  lowest  depths,  bo  transparent  is  the  water.  The  ^hoal  of  lit- 
tle fish  you  see  below,  and  which  you  thhik  yqia  could  touch  with  your  hand, 
are  twenty  feet  beneath  the  sur&ce.  This  pool  which  we  call  a  lake  is  not 
known  by  such  a  name  or  by  any  name,  there  on  that  broad  plain  which  it 
adorns.  Lx  England  or  Lreland,  in  Switzerland  or  Northern  Italy,  it  would  be 
a  lake  with  a  name  and  a  fame.  Here,  where  the  name  of  lake  suggests  a 
great  sea  furrowed  by  perpetual  lines  of  steamers  and  having  populous  com- 
mercial cities  rising  everywhere  on  its  shores,  this  pretty  little  pond  is  not 
worth  classifying  or  naming.  Even  when  this  plain  grows  peopled  that  water 
will  still  be  a  nameless  little  pond. 

The  plain  is  completely  girt  around  by  mountains.  They  are  bare  and 
stony,  but  of  exquisite  and  noble  outline,  like  the  mountains  of  Greece.  They 
are  of  lofty  height— higher  fkr  than  any  of  the  hills  of  Attica— but  they  are  only 
the  spurs,  the  stragglers  of  a  grand  and  celebrated  chain  of  mountains,  and 
have  themselves  no  feune  and  hardly  any  name.  There  are  few  trees  anywhere 
over  the  plain— none  indeed  except  a  little  clump  which  stands  near  the  lake — 
and  there  is  hardly  any  verdure  on  the  mountains.  The  grass  on  the  plain  is 
still  green;  it  keeps  its  color  along  the  river-track  even  through  the  heats  of 
summer,  when  the  ground  elsewhere  changes  its  hue  to  a  kind  of  arid,  ashy 
white.  The  weather  just  now  is  beautiful,  fit  to  lull  the  soul  of  a  poet  or  a 
dreamer  into  a  heaven  of  sensuous  delight.  But  the  changes  of  climate  are 
sudden,  fierce,  and,  to  a  stranger,  seem  sometimes  almost  supernatural.  The 
traveller  has  perhaps  toiled  across  the  plain  some  burning  September  day. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Ck>ngrees,  in  the  year  1871,  by  Sheldon  ft  Company,  in  the  Offloe 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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when  tlie  sky  was  dazzlingly  bright  and  tihe  torrid  rays  of  the  son  were  ahnost 
Insupportable.  He  has  camped  on  the  groond  at  night,  and  even  in  sleep  has 
revelled  in  a  growing  and  unestpected  coolness,  and  he  opens  his  eyes  in  the 
morning  to  find  the  ground  covered  everywhere  with  a  thick  white  mantle  of 
snow. 

This  plain  and  that  cincture  of  hills  form  a  scene  common  enough  in  the  re- 
gion where  we  see  them.  The  traveller  may  journey  for  days,  nay,  for  weeks, 
through  a  succession  of  such  landscapes.  This  is  in  the.western  region  of  the 
United  States ;  the  reader  may  locate  the  precise  i^ace  either  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Sierra  Nevada,  according  to  his  pleasure. 
Some  years  ago  this  plain  was  bare  of  3II  inhabitants.  It  lay  out  of  the  track 
of  the  regular  emigrant  trains,  which  T^ould  have  had  to  turn  aside  and  cross 
ranges  of  mountain  barriers  to  reach  it;  and  it  was  not  a  good  hunting  ground, 
and  therefore  was  avoided  by  the  Indians.  IL^oi^g  ago,  it  is  believed,  there  was 
A  small  offshoot  of  an  Indian  tribe  settled  there,  having  gone  there  to  escape 
some  powerful  enemies.  But  the  enemies  discovered  their  retreat,  hunted  them 
down,  and  slaughtered  theni  all-— every  one  to  the  last  man,  the  last  woman, 
the  youngest  baby.  Then  the  victors  took  the  scalps  of  the  vanquished,  left  the 
corpses  to  bleach  and  rot,  and  returned  to  their  own  hunting-ground.  It  lay 
in  the  track  of.  dvUisatlon  represented  by  emigrant  trains  and  militai^  folrts, 
and  th^retee  ijmy  te  their  tarn  were  gradually  extirpated.  Since  the  raid  of 
th«  iiwiJUii— jlMi  Wllley  with  the  bine  lake  had  known  MtlJe  or  nothhig  of  the 
Indlansi 

More  hMj  a  few  refugees  firom  civilization  had  found  out  this  place  and 
settled  there.  They  planted  the  trees  whidi  grow  by  the  lake  and  pleasantly 
shade  the  spot,  and  they  i  built  a  few  log  houses,  and  lived  secluded,  peacefhl, 
sometimes  very  laborious  lives  there.  They  were  men  brought  together  by  no 
other  bond  or  affinity  than  a  common  desire  and  determination  to  live  away 
from  civilization,  and  periwps,  too>  a  common  vague  £u(^  or  at  least  hope^ 
that  a  better  Hfb,  a  stronger  inspiring  principle,  a  purer  element  of  religions  in- 
tuition, might  grow  up  among  ihem  in  the  work  and  the  ways  of  this  lonely 
eompanioDship,  tiiis  hermitage  finternity.  They  were  not  the  founders  of  any 
new  sect;  there  was  no  name  by  which  to  define  or  classify  them,  even  if  they 
had  been  numerous  enough  to  invite  any  attempt  at  classification ;  they  sought 
no  adbereotot  not  po  speak  of  converts,  and  asked  of  tiie  world  and  civilization 
nothing  but  to  be  let  alone.  Which  the  world  and  civilization  readily  did,  no- 
body caring  or  knowing  anything  of  this  small  group  of  self-made  exiles. 

In  the  United  States  here  and  there  are  many  such  littie  groups,  not  nearly 
large  enough  to  be  called  settlements,  or  to  be  heard  of  in  books  of  travel  or  In 
newspapers.  There  is  no  form  of  human  ecoentriclty  so  absurd  or  extravagant 
that  it  cannot  find  some  one  man  of  force  and  ability  ready  ta  become  its  glori- 
fier  and  apostle,  and  soase  few  other  men  willing  to  come  out  of  the  world  and 
associate  in  a  sort  of  exile  for  its  sake.  In  one  of  tiie  States  vflmh  used  to  be 
called  the  Far  West,  but  which  are  recently  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  Mid- 
dle States,  and  will  be  classed  as  Eastern  the  day  after  to-morrow  or  there- 
abouts, there  lately  stood,  and  probably  still  stands,  a  solitary  house  on  a  hill- 
side, containing  a  whole  sect  or  community  thus  associated  as  voluntary  out- 
easts  from  society.  This  was  a  community  of  Free-Lovers.  It  had  never  num- 
bered' more  ttan  ten;  the  other  day  it  had  dwindled  down  to  five.  Yet  the 
Free-Lovers  insisted  on  regarding  themselves  as  a  community  of  exiles,  and 
were  proud  of  their  withdrawal  from  civilization  in  the  neighboring  town, 
where  their  very  existence  had  been  long  forgotten. 
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Bat  soch  a8sociatk>iia  are  by  no  meaiiB  generally,  or  eCTeo  «>Aeiv  ctode  up  of  • 
persons  who  bold  any  extraordinary  views,  or  come  together  for  the  indnlgence 
of  any  freaks  of  sensualism  or  fantastic  humor.    The  facility  for  isolation  in*, 
such  a  country  as  America  naturally  suggests  and  tempts  to  voluntary  isola- 
tion.   Many  of  the  fraternities  least  known  to  society  at  large  are  .perfectly . 
harmless,  inoffensive,  honorable  communities,  made  up  of  men  who,  out  of  a » 
fellowship  of  disappointment  or  aspiration,  rather,  than  of  creed,  are.  drawn  to- 
gether into  a  settlement  isolated  from  civilization  and  prc^ess  all  around. 
These  £or  the  most  part  attract  no  attention — are  wholly  unknoivii/iindeed,  to 
the  pul^  outside.    The  ouidoiity  and  observation  which  follow  such  eccentric, 
positive,  and  comparatively  influential  associations  as  that  of  the  Mormons  or 
that  of  the  Shakers  never  touch  these  small  and  purposeless  unions.    The^  votes 
sacer  who  made  the  Brook  Farm  enterprise  .immortal  is  wanting  to  them^  as 
well  perhaps  as  the  high  poetic  purpose  And  the  adnrnrnftnt  of  varied  intellect . 
and  culture  which  would  have  rendered  the  Brook  Farm  scheme. interesting « 
even  though  HawthomiB  had  never  enshrined  it  in  romanoe.    Yoti  may  find  a 
dozen  or  twenty  such  Mttie  settlements  in  the  United  States  as  .this  of  whioh.we : 
are  now  speaking,  too  small  and  insignificant  even  for  Hepworth  Dizofn  to 
think  them  worth  study  or  description. 

Such  a  littie  cluster  of  ten  or  a  dozen  men  had  settled  some  years  ago  in  tiiis 
valley  by  the  lake.  They  had  come  there  from  some  place  farther  eastward, 
because  there  the  land  around  them  was  becoming  too  thickly  populated,  and 
they  fied  before  the  <ioming  of  their  Mud.  Wandering  hither  and  thither,  tax 
and  wide,  they  had  come  at  length  upon  this  lonely  piain  within  its  rampart  of 
mountains,  quite  out  of  the  way,  off  the  line  of  the  steady  westward  Boaroh  of 
civilization.  There  they  had  set  up  theu:  staffs  and  for  some  few  years  had  had 
undistarbed  quiet.  But  of  late  the  mountain  girdle  had  been  discovered  to  be 
as  rich  in  precious  minerals  as  the  zone  of  a  sultana;  and  in  all  the  passes  and 
gullies  of  the  mountains,  and  along  the  beds  of  the  mountain  rivers,  rough, 
reckless  explorers  were  soon  swarming,  and  on  the  edges  of  the  plain  canvas 
towns  were  rising.  A  canvas  town,  it  may  be  well  to  explain,  to  some  Euro- 
pean readers  at  least,  is  a  cluster  of  tents  to  cover  and  shelter  the  miners  and 
squatters  who  have  been  attracted  by  some  new-found  riches  in  the  earth. 
One  tent  has  a  bar,  with  perhaps  a  couple  of  flashy-colored  lithographs  over  it, 
and  a  few  botties  and  glasses,  and  this  institution  has  a  sign  hung  up  outside 
proclaiming  it  to  be  a  hotel  or  restaurant  or  sample-room,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  owner  of  another  tent  goes  in  for  financial  dealings,  and  announces  his 
canvas  house  as  the  Bank  or  the  Exchange.  Another  sets  up  a  "  grocery  ^' 
store,  wherein  he.sells  everything  he  can  get  together,  from  candies  and  canned 
oysters  to  bowie  knives  and  huge  thigh  boots.  In  a  canvas  town  of  considera- 
ble standing,  large  population,  and  bold  social  pretensions,  may  be  seen  a  tent 
which  displays  half  a  dozen  crinolines  swinging  in  the  breeze,  and  has  bright 
shawk  and  ribbons  and  women^s  boots  inside.  But  the  canvas  settlement  at 
Uie  feet  of  the  mountains  we  are  now  describing  was  very  far  as  yet  from  this 
stage  of  dviliiation.  Not  one  solitary  crinoline  could  have  found  a  purchaser 
there.  The  ungracious  Saints  Senanus  and  Kevin,  of  the  Irish  legends,  might 
have  been  happy  there.  No  voice  of  woman  would  ever  have  disturbed  the  sa- 
cred stillness  of  tiieir  prayerftd  thoughts. 

Unwelcome  indeed  was  the  intrusion  of  this  form  of  active  civilization  to 
the  hermits  by  the  lake.  It  became  wearily  apparent  that  they  must  endure  a 
constantly  increasing  pressure  of  rough  companionship,  or  pull  up  stakes  and 
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seek  elsewhere  a  i^ew  home.  Some  of  the  hermits  were  now  getting  old,  and 
shrank  from  fhrther  wandering;  were  perhaps  losing  £Edth  in  the  possibility  of 
an3rwhere  escaping  from  their  busy  brother  man.  Some  perhaps  were  losing 
faith  in  the  dream  of  isoUtion  altogether.  There  was  therefore  much  hesitancy 
and  delay,  and  meanwhile  they  began  inevitably  to  get  known  among  the  new- 
comers, the  mining  folk.  They  were  not  misanthropists,  and  they  were  able 
to  render  many  good  tarns  to  the  invading  barbarians.  They  could  always 
give  medicine  to  any  one  who  was  sickly;  they  could  acit  as  surgeons  to  a 
wounded  or  injured  man;  they  had  plenty  of  gunpowder;  they  were  not  afraid 
of  an3rthing;  they  acted  sometimes  as  advisers  and  arbiters  in  disputes;  they 
had  joined  energetically  in  the  expulsion  or  other  punishment  of  robbers,  mur- 
derers, and  such  like  evil-doers.  They  came  to  be  respected  among  the  barba- 
rians, and  it  was  understood  that  they  were  to  be  treated  with  some  considera- 
tion, and  that  their  settlement  was  to  be  held  saored  against  all  disturbance  or 
molestation. 

Now  in  this  little  community  of  hermits,  apparently  about  to  be  driven  on  to 
seek  a  new  h(Hne,  were  two  or  three  natives  of  Great  Britain,  two  or  three  na- 
tive Americans,  a  German,  two  Swedes,  and  a  Wallachian  Jew.  No  one  knew 
or  cared  to  know  the  real  name  of  the  other,  or  any  of  his  antecedents  and  his- 
tory. It  was  understood  that  no  allusion  to  the  past  or  the  outer  world  was  to 
be  made.  If  by  chance  any  one  of  the  fraternity  should  come  to  hear  of  any- 
thing going  on  in  New  York,  or  San  Francisco,  or  Europe,  he  kept  it  to  him- 
self and  said  nothing  of  it.  Sometimes  it  became  necessary  that  one  of  the 
body  should  journey  to  the  nearest  large  city  to  make  purdiases.  When  he 
did  so,  he  avoided  as  J&ur  as  he  could  hearing  anything  of  what  mi^t  be  going 
on  in  the  active  world.  If  he  did  nevertheless  hear  anything,  he  bore  with  it 
and  said  nothing  about  it  They  lived  on  game,  on  fish,  on  maize,  and  fruits 
which  they  had  with  infinite  labor  compelled  the  desert  to  grow  abundantly. 
They  lived  in  separate  huts  quite  independently  of  each  other,  not  even  pray- 
ing together.  Sometimes  one  of  the  body  never  for  days  interchanged  a  word 
with  any  of  his  fellows ;  sometimes  two  or  three  would  work  or  read  together 
for  a  long  succession  of  days.  Each  respected  as  far  as  possible  the  peculiari- 
ties and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  others.  The  bond  of  union  was  the  understand- 
ing that  each  considered  himself  absolutely  cut  off  from  the  living  world,  and 
was  striving  to  purify  himself  from  earthly  passion  and  selfishness,  and  to  pre- 
pare his  soul  for  the  better  life. 

The  oldest  man  in  this  little  brotherhood  was  a  tall,  lean,  dry  Scotchman,  a 
man  apparently  of  great  scientific  attainments,  and  who  seemed  to  have  trav- 
elled &r  over  the  earth^s  surface.  He  was  growing  gray  and  shrivelled;  had 
a  hard,  thin  £EU)e,  lighted  by  gray  eyes,  which  sometimes  gleamed  with  a  spar- 
kle of  humor.  He  was  a  m3rstic  and  a  humorist  at  once ;  Swedenborg  and 
Captain  lismahago  in  one.  He  believed  that  through  a  pure  life  of  labor  and 
unselfish  devotion  man  would  at  last  become  perfect,  absolutely  impervious  to 
temptation  and  to  sin  upon  this  earth;  and  when  the  mood  was  on  him  and  he 
could  find  listeners  he  loved  to  expatiate  upcm  this  £Edth  of  his,  and  to  explain 
and  illumine  it  by  all  manner  of  illustrations  drawn  from  history  and  science, 
fh>m  the  Scriptures  and  the  open  book  of  Nature.  There  was  something  won- 
derful now  and  then  in  the  rich  roll  of  his  ek>quenoe  when  the  talking  fit  was 
on  him,  and  in  accents  like  those  of  a  Chalmers,  with  gesticulation  like  that  of 
a  Guthrie,  he  poured  out  his  argument  for  the  new  creed  which  ordered  man 
to  seek  not  merely  perfection,  but  even  immortality,  on  this  earth  by  the  cul- 
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tore  of  the  soil,  by  habitual  seclusion,  by  absolute  purity  of  body,  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  passions  and  bitternesses  of  the  heart. 

This  man,  though  the  eldest,  was  not  the  founder  or  pioneer  of  the  little 
body  of  companions.  The  leader  was  younger  in  years  and  far  less  fixed  in 
habits.  Lately  this  founder  of  the  society  had  taken  to  long  wanderings  away 
from  the  place.  He  would  disappear  for  weeks  or  months,  so  that  his  compan- 
ions sometimes  thought  he  would  reappear  among  them  no  more.  He  always, 
however,  did  come  back;  and  a  certain  quick  energy  and  forcefWness  of  char- 
acter enabled  him  to  retain  tacitly  the  kind  of  virtual  leadership  which  he  had 
held  from  the  beginning.  He  never  expounded  any  faith,  or  oared  to  listen  to 
an  exposition  from  the  lips  of  others.  He  frankly  told  his  fellows  that  there 
were  times  when  he  could  not  endure  any  companionship,  and  when  he  could 
not  rest  tranquilly  in  any  place.  He  therefore  commonly  made  any  expedi- 
tions which  were  requisite  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  company.  Expiation, 
rather  than  aspiration,  seemed  to  be  the  unpulse  of  his  self-banishment  from 
the  world. 

One  of  the  Swedes  was  a  man  of  high  culture,  who  had  evidently  at  one  time 
been  in  the  military  service.  The  death  of  his  young  wife  in  child-bed  long 
ago  had  so  deeply  affected  Mm  that  his  friends  believed  his  reason  was  touched. 
He  wandered  out  to  America,  crossed  the  plains,  fell  in  with  the  leader  of  this 
party  on  one  of  the  latter^s  expeditions,  and  joined  the  settlement  The  other 
Swede  was  a  mere  peasant  who  had  been  enticed  out  to  the  Mormon  commu- 
nity, became  disgusted  with  it,  and  came  at  last  to  the  scene  and  the  people 
with  whom  we  find  him.  The  German  had  been  a  professor  in  a  college  in 
Baden.  He  got  mixed  up  with  the  Baden  revolution,  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  head,  and  escaped  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  passion 
GT  craze  for  a  new  religion  and  new  kind  of  life.  The  Wiillachian  was  little 
better  than  a  religious  lunatic — at  best,  an  extravagant  and  hyperbolical  en- 
thusiast The  Americans,  two  of  whom  had  been  ministers  of  churches,  be- 
longed to  that  class  more  common  in  America  than  in  any  other  country — the 
class  of  able,  well-educated,  and  restless  devotees  of  new  '*  isms  '^  and  crotchets, 
men  who  thirst  always  for  a  new  theory  to  put  into  practice,  with  whom  noth- 
ing is  settled,  and  who,  the  moment  they  are  stricken  by  any  notion  or  conceit, 
however  wild,  damor  for  a  new  school,  a  new  religion,  to  give  it  expression. 
There  is  in  America  a  constant  collision  or  at  least  contrast  of  two  forces, 
which  in  great  measure  explains  the  fact,  so  odd-looking  to  a  stranger,  that 
every  little  crotchet  or  craze  gathers  a  little  school  or  sect  around  it.  Nowhere 
is  there  less  reverence  for  authority,  more  audacity  of  freakish  thought  than 
among  certain  classes  in  the  United  States ;  nowhere  is  there  a  more  slow  and 
solid  conviction  and  conservatism  than  among  others.  There  are  small  Amer- 
ican towns,  there  are  sects  and  churches  in  American  towns,  small  or  large, 
which  are  as  rigorous  as  the  infallible  Popt  himself  could  be  in  refusing  to 
their  members  any  personal  independence,  any  conceivable  laxity  from  set  and 
orthodox  opinion.  If  you  will  start  a  new  theory  in  one  of  these  communities, 
you  must  in  self-defence  endeavor  to  cinotore  yourself  by  a  seceding  sect;  and 
probably  in  the  end  you  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  betake  yourself  and 
your  feUow  rebels  into  the  seclusion  and  freedom  of  a  voluntary  exile.  Thus 
had  the  American  members  of  this  little  community  been  led  to  adhere  to  it 
for  the  i^esent  They  had  all  the  sense  of  dignity  and  complacent  martyrdom 
which  self-exile  natorally  gives;  and  althou^  their  fellow-exiles  were  not  up- 
holders of  their  special  oroCdiet  or  of  any  other,  yet  they  were  free  to  nurse 
and  indulge  their  cnuie  to  the  fhll«  pending  the  longed-for  time  when  they 
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oould  iidude  a  whole  school  to  fally  round  ft  and  force  it  oh  tiie  world.  Non^ 
of  the  Americans  had  been  very  lon^i^  residents  of  this  little  camp,  and  no!i0 
was  likely  to  oUn^  tait  even  for  its  brief  day. 

T  Three  of  the  brotherhood  have  been  described  as  natives  of  Great  BritainI 
These  were  the  founder,  an  Englishman;  the  elderly  Scotchman;  and  an  Eng- 
lishman who  had  joined  the  group  when  they  were  on  their  search  for  this 
rery  valley,  and  had  remained  widi  them  ever  since.  It  should  be  said  that 
some  changes  had  taken  place  since  t^en.  The  number  had  always  been  about 
the  same;  but  now  a  companion  died,  now  one  wandered  away  and  did  not  re- 
turn, makmg  his  way  probably  to  the  track  of  the  regular  emigrant  trains,  and 
so  getting  back  to. civilization  somewhere.  Chance  brought  accessions  to  the 
group  to  supply  the  vacant  places.  Tlie  oldest  members  now  in  the  body  were 
the  two  Englishmen,  the  Scotchman,  ahd  the. mystic  Swede.  Of  these,  the 
second  Englishman  was  the  latest  aooessioni.  Each  man  was  called  but  by  one 
name — Alexander,  Paul,  John,  and  so  on.  * 

The  evening  was  beginning  to  set  in  on  this  beautiful  soene,  when  the 
Scotchman,  who  Was  tobwh  among  his  fellows  simply  as  Brother  Alexander, 
came  out  of  his  little  hut,  around  which  he  had  with  wondrous  labor  and  pa^^ 
tience  managed  to  cultivate  a  rich  and  glowing  garden  of  flowers.  He  wore  s 
long  gray  coat  of  some  rough  material,  buttoned  up  to  his  chin  despite  the  heat 
of  the  season,  and  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat.  He  walked  slowly  along  by  the 
lake.  On  his  way  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  second  Englirimian,  who  was  lying 
on  the  ground  under  a  tree  reading  a  Ixx^.  The  two  men  interchanged  tL 
fiiendly  greeting.  Alexander  stopped  in  his  walk  and  the  Englishman  rose  td 
bis  feet.  Th&ae  two  men  had  perhaps  more  of  social  companionship  between 
them  than  any  other  two  in  the  ecoeutrio  fiiihily. 

The  Englishman  was  dressed  in  a  plain  blue  shirt  or  blouse,  asd  wore  high 
boots  drawn  up  over  hid  trousers,  and  a  brdad-leaved  hat  He  was  dressed  in- 
deed like  three  out  of  four  of  the  figures  to  be  seen  in  a  western  settlement. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  finely  made,  with  a  Certain  quiet  dignity  about  him.  His 
face  was  handsome  and  noble,  although  worn  and  deeply  lined.  Exposure  to 
sun  and  breeze  had  not  aflfected  in  the  least  th»  remarkable  whiteness  of  hi^ 
broad  forehead  and  small  hands.  He  wore  a  fhll  beard,  and  except  on  his  tem- 
ples, which  were  growing  bald,  his  hair  curled  thickly.  Hlls  eyes  had  that 
pddlyTCombined  expression  of  dreaminess  and  restlessness  in  them  which  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  mystic  or  the  hermit,  and  which  to  the  ordinary  or  hasty 
observer  is  almost  sure  at  first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  hisanlty.  In  all  men 
who  lead  a  life  remarkably  diverging  from  the  oommonplace,  &e  eye  s<x>n 
oomes  to  have  something  of  this  peculiar  expression. 

There  was  a  singular  and  wkming  sweetness  in  the  smfle  with  which  the 
Englishman,  who  was  known  in  the  community  simply  as  John,  welcomed  the 
other.  • 

**  Always  reading,  John?  Not  got  over  your  book-reading  days  yet,  at  your 
time  of  life! "  Alexander  spoke  with  a  good-humored  glanoe  of  aflfected  an- 
ger. The  Englishman's  time  of  life  was  apparently  under  fifty.  **  What  ar^ 
ye  poring  over  the  dj^#  man? »»         . 

'*  Fye  been  reading'Sopbocles,  Alexander.    Isn^t  it  good  readitigP  " 

'  ,"*  Well,  it's  n<>t  Ju0t  that  bad  readii^ ;  it's  very  good  in  ieusL    But  I  think  a 

man  ou^t  to  have  done  all  his  reiading  of  books  at  thirty  years  of  age.    You 

don't  leufk  anything  out  of  bo<^  i^ter  that  time.    I  dare  say  you'll  have  read 

the  'El^ctra*  and  *  Antijirone '  and  all  tiie  rest  of  it  many  itimes  over  already.'* 

<*  Several  times.    I  think  IJcnow  aamp  of  the  plays  almest  by  heart." 

uigiiizea  oy  ^^jOOvlv. 
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'*  Then  what  do  yon  read  them  any  more  forP  " 

**How  often  have  yon  sat  for  hours  looking  at  that  water  and  that  sunset? 
Why  do  you  look  at  them  now?  " 

**  Ah,  lad,  I  haye  you  there,  though.  The  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  water 
never  look  the  same  twice  over,  nor  the  same  £Dr  two  mortal  minutes.  They 
always  tell  you  something  new,  hut  your  bonny  Greek  Antigone  is  always  just 
the  same.^^ 

*'  Not  at  all.    I  get  new  ideas  from  her  erery  time.^* 

Alexander  shook  his  head.  **  Books  at  best  only  bind  one  to  the  old  world 
and  the  old  flesh.  They  don^  set  us  free  and  make  us  strong  and  self-reliant, 
as  Nature  and  Thought  do.    But  you  are  all  the  same,  jon.  young  fellows." 

'*  Why,  yen  were  talking  of  my  advanced  years  just  now." 

**  Advanced  for  book-stnd3dng  like  a  schoolboy,  lad->-young  and  frivolous 
when  compared  with  me  or  with  Christian"  (the  Swede).  «*The  last  time 
Paul  #88  here"  (Paul  was  the  founder  of  the  conmranity),  **wfaat  d'ye  think  I 
found  him  readingP  Rousseau,  man,  Boosseau !  All  the  sentimentalities  about 
Julie— was  that  her  name?  To  think  that  mountains  and  lakes  like  yon  "  (Al- 
lexander.  jerked  his  head  to  indicate  more  oleariy  the  precise  location  of  Switz- 
erland) "  should  turn  out  a  Bousseau  for  their  prophet!  When^s  Paul  coming 
backP" 

«*  I  don^  know,"  John  replied,  with  B<»nething  ^  the  ourt  coldness  of  the 
Ritish  national  manner  now  Ibr  the  first  time  perceptible  in  him.  The  truth 
tras  that  Paul  andhe  had  but  little  assodation  or  interoourse. 

*"  But  he  is  ooming  back?  " 

•HE  prestnne  so,  Alexander." 
'  ^The  place  doesn*t  seem  quHie  itself  without  him,  ahhoogfa  there^s  no  arga- 
hlg  him  into  anything  or  keeping  hinv  stSU*  for  any  time.  Periiaps,  with  his 
clever  head  and  his  joumeyings,  he  can  find  out  where  we  are  to  go  next,  for  I 
don^  see  how  we  can  remain  here  much  longer,  and  I'm  sore  grieved  for  it. 
Pve  gotten  to  love  this  place,  uid  tiiat  itself  is  a  weakness  and  a  reason  why  I 
^otdd  leave  it;  for  no  place  is  more  dumb  than  another,  and  all  ean  help  in 
teadling  the  grAnd  lesson." 

•*I  am  sorry  for  the  place,"  said  the  other.  "I  caa^  help  regretthig  it.  I 
hav6  groihilo  love  it.  '  I  have  had  calm  and  hsappy  years  here.  I  begin  te 
despond  and  to  doubt  the  use  of  trying  new  scenes  any  more." 

**Hu8h,  man;  ve  mustn't  despond  ever.  The  Lord  is  everywhere  except 
only  where  ikie  crowds  are.  Only  the  tnoney-ohangers  poUule  the  temple— 
and  a  inretty  lot^of'  money-changers  we  are  having  about  us  down  yonder; " 
and  he  glanced  toward  the  canvas  town  on  the  edge  of  the  plain. 

**  Well,  Alexander,  t  Wirii  they  wouldn^  come  and  <fiiv«  as  but  of  this  place ; 
I  don't  foel  the  spirit  for  new  wanderings,  I  seem  to  have  grown  to  be  a  part 
of  this  place.  There  was  until  lately  sueh  a  splendid  sense  of  seclusion  and 
safety  about  it.  I  spent  years,  Alexander,  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Athos ;  I 
wandered  through  Asia  in  the  dress  of  a  Mussulman  pilgrim ;  and  I  never  felt 
the  same  sense  of  freedom  from  the  intrusion  of  the  world  that  I  have  felt  here. 
I  begin  to  be  aJhiid  and  to  doubt;  it  almost  seems  as  if  tlie  world  would  n^ver 
telax  its  hold  upon  us." 

Alexander  shaded  his  eyes  and  gazed  steadily  toward  tlie  west.    Out  of  tiie 
i*adiance  of  the  sinking  sun,  as  it  seemed,  two  figures  came  riding  rapidly,  dark 
against  the  lustrous  and  golden  glow. 
^     «*  Here's  the  lad  F»ul  coming  home,"  he  said.    It  was  one  of  the  ways  of 
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Alexander  to  treat  John  and  Paul,  and  all  others  whose  age  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed fifty,  as  lads.  He  himself  looked  hardly  more  than  fifiy,  but  he  had  in 
reality  passed  his  seventieth  year. 

J(^  looked  in  the  same  direction. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Paul,"  he  said,  and  he  turned  as  if  to  go  to  his  hut 

*' Who  can  this  be  that  comes  riding  with  him,  I  wonder?"  the  ojd  man 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  Alexander ;  but  whoever  it  is,  you  will  welcome  him  more 
agreeably  than  I  could,  and  I  shall  go  in." 

This  little  community,  fleeing  from  human  society,  yet  never  refhsed  tem- 
porary shelter,  welcome,  and  hospitality  to  any  wajrfarer,  even  though  be  came 
utterly  without  recommendation.  Paul  had  been  the  Means  of  introducing  to 
the  brotherhood  some  of  its  best  members,  John  included;  and  anybody  com- 
ing with  him  was  therefore  sure  to  be  recdved  with  honor  and  affection. 

But  John  turned  away  and  presently  disappeared  within  his  log-cabin. 

Alexander  looked  after  him  curiously  and  rather  sadly.  He  never  could 
understand  why  John  and  Paul  seemed  always  anxious  to  avoid  each  other. 
He  loved  them  both,  and  they  seemed  to  respect  each  other;  yet  they  did  not 
willingly  associate  or  even  meet. 

Presently  Paul  and  his  companion  came  galloping  up,  and  Paul,  seeing  Al- 
exander, checked  his  stout  little  Mexican  horse  and  leaped  to  the  ground.  His 
companion,  a  dark-haired  and  handsome  young  man,  also  ali^ted,  looking 
rather  puzzled  and  anxious,  as  one  who  is  not  quite  certain  what  he  is  to  do 
next.  If  it  were  not  rather  a  frivolous  sort  of  comparison,  one  might  say  that 
a  guest  brought  by  a  friend  to  the  dinner-table  of  a  host  whom  he  has  never 
seen  before,  and  in  a  country  whose  language  he  only  imperfectly  understands, 
might  have  worn  on  his  face  such  an  expression  as  that  which  was  now  seen 
on  the  countenance  of  Paul's  companion. 

«« Brother  Alexander,"  said  Paul  (whom  we  have  seen  before  in  San  Fran- 
cisco), ^I  have  brought  a  friend  with  me  for  whom  I  ask  your  welcome." 

Alexander  made  a  bow  which  had  in  it  a  dignified  and  grand  association  of 
the  finest  days  of  society  in  Edinburgh,  Auld  Reekie,  *'  mine  auld  romantic 
town,"  and  pressed  the  hand  of  the  new-comer. 

**  Shall  I  introduce  you,"  Paul  asked,  turning  to  the  latter,  ''  by  your 
worldly,  I  mean  your  usual  name?  Here  we  only  care  for  realities,  not  names. 
Every  one  calls  hunself  what  he  will." 

"  My  own  name,  by  all  means,"  the  other  replied  with  a  bright  smile.  "  It 
isn't  worth  concealing,  and  I  can't  readily  invent  any  other.  My  name  is  An- 
gelo  Volney." 

*'  Let  us  say  Angelo  for  shortness,"  said  Alexander  cheerily.  *'  Well,  Ange- 
lo,  I  give  you  a  welcome,  and  we  here  haven't  much  more  to  give.  Paul  has 
doubtless  told  you  something  about  us.  Stay  as  long  as  ye  like ;  go  when  ye 
will.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  make  your  stay  tolerable,  and  to  help  and 
speed  your  going  if  ye  must  go." 

*'Is  John  anywhere  near?  "  asked  Paul. 

**  John  was  here  two  moments  ago;  he  is  now  in  his  home.'* 

«*  Then  111  leave  Angelo  in  your  charge  for  a  short  time.  He  has  come  to 
see  John,  and  I  had  better  go  in  first  and  ask  John  to  receive  him." 

Paul  walked  toward  John's  hut,  leaving  Angelo  with  Alexander.  The  lat- 
ter sounded  a  whistle,  and  one  of  the  fraternity  «ame  and  looked  afi;er  the 
horses :  each  denizen  of  the  place  took  his  regular  turn  of  such  service.    Hien 
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Alexander  pointed  oat  to  Angelo  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  scene,  de- 
scribed the  changes  that  had  taken  place  there  and  the  sudden  incursion  of  the 
mining  population,  and  played  in  every  respect  the  part  of  a  courteous  and 
genial  host.  But  covrtesy  at  that  moment  was  almost  thrown  away  upon 
Angelo  Volney.  The  young  man^s  heart  and  mind  were  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  wonderful  nature  of  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  and  the 
possible  results  which  might  arise  from  it.  The  mystery  of  a  life,  nay;  of  many 
liyes — at  least  involying  directiy  the  fate  of  many  lives — ^had  bUnd  chance  then 
thrown  this  into  his  power  to  solve?  Since  his  childhood  he  had  been  haunted 
by  the  overhanging  presence  of  one  mystery,  oppressing,  torturing,  and  be- 
wildering the  lives  of  those  then  most  near  and  dear  to  him.  Lately  this  one 
same  mystery  had  come  to  involve  and  enwrap  another  life — another  feune 
dearer  to  him  than  any,  than  all.  Could  it  be  possible  that  Heaven,  working 
apparentiy  through  the  agency  of  a  wild,  sightiess  chance,  had  dngled  him  out 
to  bring  back  the  lost,  to  restore  to  life  the  Ihring  dead,  to  explain  the  enigma 
which  so  deeply  concerned  the  happiness  of  his  benefactress,  his  heart-sister, 
and  his  loveP 

Meanwhile  Paul  knocked  at  the  door  of  John^s  hut,  and  a  deep,  sweet  voice 
called  out,  **  Come  in,"  and  Paul  entered. 

The  occupant  of  the  cottage  was  seated  in  the  sunlight  by  the  window,  still 
reading  his  Sophocles.  The  fhmiture  of  the  hut  consisted  of  a  table,  two 
chairs,  a  bed  in  a  camp  bedstead,  and  some  neatiy  carved  wooden  shelves,  on 
which  books  were  lying. 

John  looked  a  littie  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  his  visitor,  but  at  once 
arose,  laid  his  book  aside,  and  courteously  offered  him  a  chaur. 

''Thanks — ^I  don't  need  to  sit  down,''  the  other  replied  rather  coldly.  '*I 
have  come  on  an  unpleasant  errand;  at  least  one  that  will  hardly  earn  me  any 
-thanks.    I  have  thought  you  a  visitor." 

The  occupant  of  the  hut  looked  surprised.  # 

•*  A  visitor  to  me — ^to  me  in  particular?  " 

**  To  yoo,  and  you  alone.  One  who  knows  you  only  by  your  w(»*ldly  name, 
and  desires  to  see  you." 

A  flush  came  over  John's  foce,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  momentary  anger, 
fiut  he  controlled  himself  and  said  calmly : 

*'  You  know  that  I  wUl  see  no  such  visitor.  You  know,  too,  that  no  such 
person  could  have  found  me  out  unaided  by  you.  Have  you  then  betrayed  me? 
If  so,  it  was  to  no  purpose.  Tell  the  emissary,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  his 
journey  is  for  nothing.    I'll  not  see  him ;  and  I  don't  even  ask  who  he  is." 

'*  I  have  not  betrayed  you.  He  doesn't  even  yet  know  where  you  are  to  be 
found;  and  he  is  not  an  emissary  from  any  one.  Only  the  strangest  chance 
brought  him  and  me  together,  and  he  told  me  strange  news  which  I  think  you 
ought  to  hear." 

**  What  news  can  affect  me  any  more?  "  John  asked  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture. "  Why  do  you  torment  me  in  this  useless  way?  Do  you  think  I  can  be 
dragged  back  to  the  world  again?  Do  you— you,  of  all  men— want  to  help  in 
urging  me  back?  Am  I  never,  to  the  end  of  my  life,  to  have  the  security  of 
peace?" 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  walked  impatientiy  up  and  down. 

''I  knew  that  you  would  blame  me  for  brin^g  this  on  you,"  Paul  calmly 
■Md;  **  but  I  f<&lt  that  I  must  do  it.  Do,  pray,  do  me  justice.  I  am  not  likely 
to  interfere  needlessly  in  what  does  not  concom  me«    We  have  not  been  fnendu ; 
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we  can't  be  Mends.  There  tat  memories  which  rise  up  between  us  and  keep 
lis  apart.  I  look  on  yon  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  misery  that  fell  on  my 
dster^  whole  existence.  But  if  we  can't  be  Mends,  neither  can  we  be  ene- 
mies; and  you  must  know  that  I  am  incapable  of  doing  anything  to  give  you 
needless  pain.  But  I  have  thought  this  thing  over,  and  I  tell  you  again  this 
man  outside  has  some  news  for  you  whioh  you  ou^t  to  know," 

**Then  tell  it  to  me.at  once  yourself^  and  be  done  with  it.  Feriiaps  I  can 
guess  it.  If  it  be  as  I  conjecture,  God  knows  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  lament  £or  a 
life  mined  like  my  own,  but  I  envy  (he  early  stroke  ci  fiiCe," 

"  You  can't  guess  it;  you  are  wholly  wrong." 

**  Tell  me  then,  in  heaven's  name " 

"  Not  I.  Let  it  come  with  its  fhll  effect  from  one  vrho  knows  all  that  I 
don^  know.    You  must  see  this  man!  '* 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"  You  don't  know  it.    He  is  called  Angelo  Volney." 

«*  Is  he  sent  by ^" 

" He  is  sent  by  no  one,  except,  as  I  firmly  believe,  by  God! " 

The  other  stopped  in  his  walk  and  laid  his  hand  on  Paul's  shoulder. 

**  If  you  are  distracting  and  torturing  me  uselessly,"  he  said,  in  a  deep  stern* 
voice,  "then  may  Crod  forgive  you  for  inflicting  wanton  pain  on  one  whose 
only  prayer  in  life  is  to  be  allowed  to  repent  the  pasi  in  peace.  You  know  mcf 
Well;  you  know  how  I  have  been  tormented  between  my  hatred  of  the  world, 
my  dread  of  it,  and  yet  all  the  old  impulses  and  temptations  of  aml^on.  Deal 
ikirly  with  me,  Paul.  We  are  not  friends,  I  suppose.  I  am  indeed  the  de- 
stroyer—the  murderer  if  you  choose  to  have  it  so— of  your  sister ;  but  you  know 
that  I  would  have  given  my  life  to  save  her,  and  that  I  flung  away  every 
worldly  prospect  and  hope  for  her.  Don't  tempt  and  torture  me  for  nothing. 
I  have  been  expectiilg  this  or  something  like  it.  Some  presentiment-I  cant 
eiplain  told  me  that  this  temptation  was  coming.  Tell  me,  on  your  word,  on 
your  soul,  is  this  meeting  inevitable? " 

*  "  On  my  word,  on  my  soul,  I  b^eve  you  must  meet  this  man,  and  that 
when  you  have  heard  what  he  has  to  tell  you,  you  would  curse  any  obstacle 
whidi  could  have  held  you  back  from  bearing  it.    You  must  see  him." 

"  Strange  that  there  can  be  anything  to  be  told  which  could  affect  me  and 
my  ways  in  life!"  Jolm  said,  irresolutely.  "In  one  word,  is  it  news  of 
death?" 

"  In  one  word,  no." 

John  turned  away  and  again  walked  impatimitly  to  and  fro  across  the  nar^ 
tow  floor— the  bare  earth  that  formed  the  floor^-of  the  hut,  hardly  a  broader 
^ur&ce  than  the  lion's  cage  gives  to  the  restless,  impatient  lion.  At  last  h% 
stopped,  looked  fixedly  at  Paul,  and  said : 

"  You  would  not  torment  me  idly.  I  can't  believe  such  a  thing  possible  of 
you.  I  have  never  known  any  levity  in  you  which  6ould  allow  me  to  think  it. 
Bring  in  your  new  acquaintance— I  will  see  him ! " 

While  the  man  called  Jdm  was  speaking  these  words,  the  strange  look  in 
his  jE^yes  which  has  been  already  mentioned  beoame  so  remarkable  that  any  or- 
dinary spectator  might  well  have  been  excused  for  supposing  that  he  saw  be- 
fore him  a  madman.  When  the  words  were  finished;  the  speaker  turned  away 
and  fiung  himself  into  his  chair  and  leaned  his  chin  upon  his  hand. 

Paul  left  the  hut  without  speaking.  In  a  lew  moments  itis  inmate  heard 
tfootsteps  at  the  door,  and  he  rose  to  receive  his  scarcely  welcome  visitors.    He 
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stood  in  a  calm  and  dignified  attitude,  hardly  evincing  now  any  emotion,  even 
of  curiosity,  as  the  stranger  entered,  introduced  by  Paul.  The  latter  said  to 
Angelo  Volney : 

"All  that  you  want  to  say  or  to  ask  is  to  be  said  now  and  here!  You  re- 
member the  conditions  and  the  pledge  on  which  I  have  consented  to  bring  yoU 
here.    1  leave  you." 

And  he  left  the  hut,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

Angelo  Yolney  saw  before  him  a  tall,  dignified,  and  handsome  man,  whose 
rough  garb  and  rugged  surroundings  could  hardly  keep  any  intelligent  eye 
from  recognizing  in  him  a  cultivated  and  high-bred  gentleman.  The  occupant 
of  the  hut  bowed,  handed  a  chair  to  his  visitor,  and  looked  at  the  latter  with  a 
penetrating  glance.  But  he  did  not  open  the  conversation,  and  Angelo  had  to 
begin. 

••I  am  afraid  I  must  appear  a  very  unwelcome  and  intrusive  visitor,"  he 
said.  "  But  I  know  I  can  justify. my  intrusion.  I  believe  I  have  the  honor  of 
speaking  to  a  gentleman  who  can  at  least  help  me  to  communicate  with— with 
Mr.  Charles  6rey  Scarlett?  " 

**  Your  business  will  have  to  be  urgent  and  important  indeed,"  the  other 
said,  coldly  and  firmly,  *•  to  justify  a  visit  to  one  who  desires,  above  all  things 
on  earth,  to  be  left  to  the  life  of  seclusion  he  has  chosen  for  himself.  Pray  let 
tis  not  waste  tame  or  words.    My  name  is  Charles  Grey  Scarlett." 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

.^I  MIGHT  HAVE  SAVED  HEM]  NOlf  SHE'S  OOKE  FQBEVEB!  " 

•'  Call  it  not  vain,"  sings  the  Minstrel  of  the  North ;  ''they  do  not  err  who 
say  that,  when  a  poet  dies,  mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper  and  celebrates 
his  obsequies*'**  Accepting  this  declaration  as  a  scientific  fact,  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  mute  Nature  went  into  mourning  when  Eric  Walraven  died. 
Mute  Nature  bad  tiie  mourning  all  to  herself.  Nd  one  else  Wept.  The  poet 
had  no  funend- cortege,  no  ftmeral  oration,  cfaaplet,  or  other  gratifying  mark  of 
public  sorrow.  The  general  conviction  that  he  had  killed  himself— which  was 
all  diat  ^ustioe  could  make  of  the  matter  when  she  came  to  inquire  into  it — 
chilled  and  scnr^d  away  any  desire  to  do  honor  to  the  dead.  So  Walraven  was 
laid  in  learth  with  Amend  rites  very  much  maimed.  The  absence  of  any  posi- 
tive proof  iha€  he  hadldlled  himself  allowed  him  a  comer  in  the  little  Protes- 
tant cemetery  then  recently  o^pened,  and  where,  since  then,  many  consumptive 
English  and  many  pale-chewed  daughtei*s  of  Ameiican  dyspepsia  have  feen 
laid  to  Test.  •  Mr.  Gostick  caihe  to  TiHefieurs  and  had  a  cheap  and  decent  mon* 
mnent  Erected  over  the  grave,  simply  finnouncing  that  there  lay  ibe  mortal  re- 
main^ 6f  Eric  G.  Walraveh,  Of  London,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Walraven 
and  Jane  his  wife.  A  few  lines  of  obituary  appeared  in  the  leading  daily  and 
weekly  |)apers  of  London,  wherein  Walraven  was  gwatfy  spoken  of  as  a  poet 
whose  first  efforts  had  had  some  promise  in  them,  and  who  perhaps,  if  he  had 
lived,  might  have  achieved  something  worthy  of  preservation.  That  was  his 
Ihnend  dirge.  That  moan  was  soon  made.  Next  day  he  was  utterly  forgot 
ten.  The  onfy  monument  to  his  fame  that  seemd  likely  to  be  abiding  in  Lon- 
don is  a  solitary  dusty  copy  of  "The  Mystery  of  the  Universe,"  sticking  up  in 
^  bookstall  in  Southampton  How,  Holbom,  and  vainly  offered  to  the  public  for 
eigh^nee.  » 
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Meanwhile  Walraven^s  young,  unhappy  wife  was  fiiding  away.  She  re* 
mained  for  days  and  days  in  the  same  condition  of  aknost  utter  unconscious- 
ness that  has  already  been  described.  Lady  Judith  took  up  her  residence  alto- 
gether in  the  cottage  with  the  Athelings.  They  offered  to  give  up  the  place 
wholly  to  her,  but  the  poor  stricken  lady,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling, 
seemed  to  cling  to  the  companionship  of  Isolind,  and  to  dread  being  left  alone. 
Lady  Judith^s  maid  was  left  with  Miss  Bruce  at  the  hotel,  to  be  ready  when 
needed;  but  Lady  Judith  had  seldom  need  of  them.  She  watched  by  her 
daughter  night  and  day,  except  in  the  intervals  when  sheer  physical  exhaus- 
tion compelled  her  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  A  great  London  doctor  and  a  great 
Paris  doctor  were  sent  for  and  kept  in  constant  attendance.  Madame  who 
owned  the  house  was  literally  bewildered  by  the  prodigality  of  expense  which 
seemed  to  be  going  on,  and  felt  herself  immensely  elevated  in  personal  dignity 
by  the  whole  series  of  events.  Mrs.  Atheling  kept  habitually  in  the  back- 
ground. She  never  could  quite  warm  to  Lady  Judith,  even  in  the  latter^s  hour 
of  deep  afiiiction. 

After  a  while  Alexia  seemed  to  rally  a  little,  both  in  physical  and  mental 
condition.  She  swallowed  certain  foods  and  drinks  with  apparent  relish.  She 
smiled  on  Isolind  when  Isolind  entered  the  room,  and  looked  wistfully  after 
her  when  she  left  it.  By  degrees,  under  the  influence  of  Lady  Judith^s  de- 
voted attention,  the  girFs  heart  appeared  to  thaw  toward  her  mother,  and  she 
would  smile  sometimes  upon  her  and  take  food  from  her  hand.  Lady  Judith 
felt  a  thrill  of  joy  and  gratitude  pass  through  her  when  first  she  saw  this 
change.  An  infant  of  six  months  would  have  shown  much  clearer  and  more 
cordial  sign  of  recognition  than  Alexia  did ;  and  yet  Lady  Judith  welcomed 
the  faint  dawn  of  that  first  smfle  as  if  it  were  the  proudest  triumph  a  mother^s 
heart  could  win.  Ah,  heaven!  what  miserable  anomaly  sometimes  is  human 
happiness !  Lady  Judith  felt  almost  happy  that  first  day  of  kindly  recognition, 
and  turned  to  Isolind  with  a  proud,  triumphant  smile,  as  if  to  say,  «*  You  see 
my  daughter  pardons  and  loves  her  mother,  after  all!  ** 

What  strange  days  those  were  for  the  two  watching  women — ^those  days 
when  Alexia  was  still  weak  as  a  new-bom  infant,  and  almost  as  unconscious. 
What  strange  days  and  still  more  strange  nights !  How  often  Isolind  and  Lady 
Judith  together  saw  the  dawn  flush  over  the  sea,  togetlier  heard  tlie  bells  chime 
the  midnight.  Isolind^s  helpful,  loving,  pitying,  womanly  nature  took  all 
weariness  fh)m  her  task;  and  the  whole  vitality  and  energy  of  Lady  Judith^s 
frame  was  engrossed  in  it,  and  allowed  her  to  feel  no  fatigue.  Sometimes, 
when  the  two  sat  together  by  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  the  thought  would 
ariA  in  the  mind  of  each,  '*  How  strange  that  she  and  I  should  be  fellow-watch- 
ers!" Lady  Judith  now  and  then  sent  a  sudden  glance  of  her  dark  eyes  to 
where  Isolind  sat,  and  wondered  within  herself  that  anything  could  have  so 
wrought  a  charm  upon  her  bitter  vindictiveness  as  to  make  her  cling  to  the 
companionship  of  Agnes  Revington^s  daughter.  But  she  did  cling  to  it.  She 
could  hardly  endure  the  girPs  absence.  **  Am  I  the  same — am  I  really  Judith 
Scarlett?  "  she  would  ask  of  her  own  heart.  *'  Is  it  the  Spirit  of  God  that  has 
poured  grace  into  my  soul;  or  is  it  only  that  my  misfortune  has  enfeebled  my 
mind  and  broken  my  spirit?  "  More  than  once  did  Lady  Judith  start  suddenly 
from  her  chair  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  and  Isolind  looked  at  her 
with  kindly  sympathizing  eyes,  believing  that  she  was  thinking  only  of  her 
sinking  daughter ;  but  the  mother  was  asking  of  her  distracted  soul  whether 
the  love  growing  up  within  her  for  the  fair-haired  watching  girl  was  a  heaven- 
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sent  inspiration  or  a  sinfbl  and  shameM  weakness.  More  than  once  did  Lady 
Jnditli  suddenly  panse  in  her  walk  and  stoop  over  Isolind  and  kiss  her  fore- 
head ;  and  Isolind  never  knew  what  a  victory  of  sweetness  and  love  over  ran- 
cor and  bitterness  was  symbolized  by  that  kiss  of  affection  and  peace. 

A  change  began  to  take  place  in  Alexia^s  condition.  She  grew  physically 
stronger,  and  the  state  of  torpid  nnconsciousness  seemed  to  have  almost  wholly 
vanished.  It  was  succeeded  by  fitfhl,  frequent  outbursts  of  genuine  madness — 
wild,  delirious  raving — and  then  intervals  which  might  be  called  comparatively 
locid;  intervals,  that  Is,  when  the  patient  knew  those  around  her  and  called 
them  by  their  names,  and  talked  an  irregular  and  incoherent  talk  indeed,  hav- 
ing seldom  much  meaning  in  it,  but  yet  not  frenzied  or  extravagant.  In  such 
times  it  did  not  appear  that  Alexia  had  any  recollection /of  an3rthing  that  had 
jMissed,  nor  did  her  manner  now  show  any  of  the  old  bitterness  toward  her 
mother.  She  would  ask  Lady  Judith  questions  and  not  wait  for  an  answer ; 
she  would  begin  long  and  rambling  accounts  of  imaginary  walks  and  rides  and 
adventures ;  she  would  ask  Isolind  to  sing  for  her,  and  burst  into  talk  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  singing.  Once  or  twice  she  asked  when  Angelo  was  coming 
home,  and  she  went  off  into  some  talk  in  which  Charles  Escombe's  name  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  two  watchers  turned  pale  and  exchanged  glances  of  signifi- 
cant alarm,  believing  that  she  would  next  come  to  speak  of  Eric  Walraven. 
But  she  did  not  now  appear  to  have  any  recollection  whatever  of  him. 

The  physicians  had  still  some  hope  that  when  the  merely  physical  prostra- 
tion of  the  shock  should  have  passed  away,  and  the  shattered  nerve-system 
should  have  begun  to  reorganize  itself,  Alexia^s  reason  might  return.  But  they 
were  therefore  the  more  anxious  that  her  memory  should  if  possible  be  guarded 
against  any  intrusion  from  the  terrible  associations  of  the  tragedy  wl^ch  had 
broken  her  down.  They,  like  Lady  Judith  and  everybody  else  save  Isolind 
alone,  assumed  that  Walraven  had  committed  suicide,  and  that  the  sight  of  the 
deed  had  overthrown  Alexia^s  reason.  Isolind  of  course  had  never  breathed  a 
hint  of  her  terrible  suspicions ;  and  she  had  kept  Alexia's  &rewell  letter  a 
secret. 

One  night  Lady  Judith  received  a  new  and  fearful  shock.  During  Alexia^s 
wilder  moods  it  was  often  necessary  to  have  the  attendance  of  a  hired  nurse. 
But  this  particular  night  the  paiient  seemed  very  tranquil,  and  Lady  Judith  not 
only  insisted  that  Isolind  must  go  to  bed  early,  but  sent  away  the  nurse  as 
weU,  and  chose  to  spend  the  night  alone  with  her  daughter.  It  was  a  warm 
night,  and  Lady  Judith  was  dressed  in  a  light  muslin  wrapper  wherein  she 
looked  woflderfnlly  picturesque  and  stately,  The  whole  scene  was  a  picture 
ready  to  the  hand  of  any  artist  could  he  have  seen  it.  Ihe  simply-furnished 
French  room  with  its  little  white  bed ;  the  pale,  thin,  beautifhl  face  of  the  girl, 
whose  arms  wandered  vaguely  outside  the  coverlet,  whose  short-cropped  black 
hair  (how  long  and  luxuriant  it  was  the  other  day!)  looked  so  black  against  the 
white  pillow,  and  whose  ever-open  glittering  eyes  beamed  restlessly  every- 
where ;  and  then  the  statuesque  and  noble  figure  of  the  pale,  sad,  dark-haired 
woman,  in  the  loose  light-colbred  dress  who  sat  by  the  bedside,  her  chin  resting 
on  her  arm — %  very  embodiment  of  sleepless  sorrow.  The  murmur  of  the 
waves  could  be  faintly  heard  in  the  room ;  save  for  that  sound  and  the  occa- 
sional cry  of  a  seabird  across  the  waters,  all  was  silent. 

Lady  Judith  held  a  book  in  one  hand,  but  she  had  not  been  reading.  In 
Ihe  silence  of  the  hour  the  sad  past  had  once  again  been  unrolling  itself  before 
her  newly-opening  eyes.    She  saw  her  own  proud,  egotistic,  and  loveless 
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youih ;  her  ill-assortod  marriage ;  her  cold  and  stem  refusal  to  practise  any  o£ 
the  genial  arts  by  which  a  woman  seeks  to  conquer  the  love  of  a  man ;  the 
lonely  dlsdainfUl  independence  wherein  she  hod  wrapped  herself  as  in  a  man^ 
tie  of  pri4e.  She  saw  the  husband  of  her  youth,  so  noble,  so  gifted,  so  mucl\ 
admired  by  all  the  world  else,  but  to  whose  heart  she  never  could  approach — 
alas !  never  tried  to  approach — ^from  the  fieital  hour  when  she  learned  that  he  hod 
once  loved  another  woman  in  vain.  She  saw  herself  deserted  by  him — and 
then  by  all ;  she  saw  that  all  hod  gone  wrong  with  her;  and  at  last,  at  last  she 
was  learning  to  the  f\ill  the  lesson  which  pride  and  egotism  find  it  so  hard  to 
learn— the  lesson  that  the  world  goes  wrong  only  with  those  who  have  not 
themselves  gone  right.  Now  at  last  she  saw  with  clear  sad  eyes  where  her 
own  £Ekult  hod  been.  Calamity  had  beaten  down  the  rampart  of  pride,  and 
there  came  from  out  the  very  heart  of  the  solitary  woman  the  vain  immemo- 
rial cry,  ••  Oh,  give  me  back  the  years  I  flung  away ;  give  me  back  the  oppor- 
tunities I  wasted  or  scorned;  let  it  not  be  too  late,  let  it  not  be  all  too  late!  " 
Unknown  to  her,  thousands  of  miles  away  the  some  hopeless  appeal  against 
Time  and  Destiny  was  going  up  from  another  heaxit,  pncQ  erring  like  hers,  now 
penitent  like  hers,  and  which  in  the  hour  of  her  present  trial  ought  to  have 
been  pressed  against  her^own. 

Lady  Judith  hod  become  thus  buried  so  completely  in  her  memories  of  self- 
reproach,  that  she  had  almost  lost  any  consciousnesa  of  the  present.  Suddenly, 
however,  she  was  recalled  to  quick  keen  life  and  attention  by  a  shriek  which 
rang  out  through  the  tortured  air.  Alexia  was  sitting  upright  in  the  bed,  her. 
thi^  arms  flung  over  her  head,  the  hands  clasped  together,  and  her  white 
breast  gleaming  through  her  disarranged  night-dress.  Pouring  out  shriek 
after  shriek,  she  tried  to  rise  and  to  escape  from  the  bed.  Lady  Judith  put. 
her  strong  white  arms  around  the  child  and  tenderly  held  her  down— it  was  an 
easy  task — ^and  tried  to  soothe  and  quiet  her.  After  ^  few  struggles  and. 
shivers  Alexia  resisted  no  more,  but  she  broke  into  a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs,' 
through  whi(di  there  came  again  and  again  in  disjointed  words  one  fearful  ac- 
cusation of  herself,  one  revelation  which  made  her  mother  start  and  tremble, 
and  then  put  h^  hand  over  the  gkVs  mouth  and  try  to  hush  her  wailing  voice. 
Again  Alexia^s  mood  changed,  and  her  face  became  rigid,  and  she  spoke  in  a 
low,  calm  tone,  more  terrible  than  her  most  ear-piercing  scream ;  but  in  the 
altered  tone  there  still  came  with  thrilling  dbtinctness  the  same  tale  of  horror. 
Sometimes  with  frantic  gestures  she  reenocted  the  scene  of  tragedy ;  sometimes 
she  moaned  aitfl  crooned  and  murmured  to  herself;  but  while  the  fit  lasted 
every  gesticulation  she  used,  every  word  she  uttered  bore  distinct  and  ghastly 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  one  story. 

Lady  Judith^s  blood  was  running  cold  while  she  listened  to  this  awful  reve- 
lation. In  the  first  moment,  so  great  was  the  shock  and  so  profound  the  horror, 
that  she  actually  drew  away  her  arms  from  her  daughter's  support  and  let  the 
girl  fall  back  upon  the  bed.  There  was  a  terrible  preciseness,  a  cruel  coher- 
ency in  the  words  she  heard,  which  seemed  to  distinguish  them  from  the  mean- 
ingless outbursts  of  mere  raving  in  which  Alexia's  disorder  sometimes  dis- 
played itself.  What  the  feelings  of  that  mother  were  during  the  watches  of 
that  heavy  night,  no  man  could  attempt  to  describe. 

**  Oh,  my  unhappy  child! "  murmured  the  wretched  lady,  "  if  this  be  true,  I 
must  pray  no  more  for  the  restoration  of  tliat  reason  which  would  be  only  a 
torture  to  you !  And  yet  not  you — not  you,  poor  child,  are  guilty  of  any  crime  I 
The  guilt  is  mine — all  mine!  May  Heaven  visit  it  on  me  alone,  and  grant  me 
life  long  enough  to  expiate  and  atone  for  it! " 
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More  tenderly  ihxa  before  did  she  press  her  dai^@;h€er  to  hfer  bosom*.  Herer 
idien  Alexia  was  an  in£EUit  had  she  felt  so  much  of  the  nnfathomable  lore  and 
pity  which  belongB  to  motherhood  as  now,  when  she  held  to  her  heart  the  frei>- 
zied  girl  whoee  innooently-guilty  hands  were  fltained  with  the  Uood  of  a  hn»- 
bandi 

With  4he  early  morning  eame  a  soft,  low  tapping  at  tho  door,  and  Lady 
Judith,  well  bsowing  who  was  th^e,  called  **  Come  in!  ^  and  IsoMnd  entered^ 
AlUr  a  night  of  wild  and  sobbing  delirium  Alexia  had  relapsed  into  her  old 
ecmditlon  of  aUnost  ntter  onoonscionsness. 

"Yon  look  very  pale  and  worn,  dear  Lady  Judith,"  Isolind  said.  «*You 
have  not  slept  all  the  night?    Where  is  the  nurse?    Did  she  not  come?  " 

'*8he  came,  dear,  but  I  sent  her  away.  Gome  here,  Isolind;  I  want  to  ask 
yoa  aom^thmg,'' 

l4idy  Judith  was  seated  by  the  bedside.  Isolind  approached  her,  and  Lady 
Judith  took  the  girFs  hand  in  hers  and  looked  earnestly  into  her  gray  sympa- 
thetic eyes. 

*' Isolind,  answer  me  frankly ;  don^t  think  of  my  feelings  or  of  anything  but 
the  reality!  Do  you  know  or  suspect  anything  about — about — ^the  death — of 
that  wretdied  man — that  mau  Walraven,  which  others  don't  know  or  don't 
guess  at?  " 

'*  Oh,  Lady  Judith,"  Isoliud  answered,  turning  pale,  as  though  she  were 
herself  accused  of  the  guilt  of  blood,  .*\why  ask  me  such  a  question?  Why 
eyen  think  of  it?  Should  we  not  try  to  shxit  out  firom  our  minds  such  tetrible 
conjectures?  Nothing  about  it  can  erer  be  known  as  a  certainty  except  to 
God.    What  is  the  use  q(  trying  to  know?  " 

"  There  is  some  use,  dear ;  for  we  can  at  least  endeavor  to  preVeut  others 
from  hearing  what  X  heard  last  night." 

••  Then  she  spoke— she  told  you?  " 

«*She  spoke  in  delirium;  but  there  was  a  terrible  clearness  in  ber  words  I 
Isolind,  I  want  you  to  teU  me  all  you  know— all  you  suspect  or  conjecture 
about  this — all,  every  word!  The  only  kindness  is  to  tell  me  all ;  the  worst  of 
cruelty  is  to  keep  anything  back  from  mte ! " 

Thus  pressed,  Isolind  told  her  in  low  whispering  tones  all  that  she  had  con- 
jectured ;  and  she  could  not  withhold  Alexia's  last  letter.  Cruel  as  it  was  to 
allow  the  eyes  of  the  mother  to  fall  upon  Alexia's  bitter  alludon  to  her,  Isolind 
saw  no  choice  for  herself  but  to  produce  the  letter. 

Lady  Judith  read  it  with  lips  oompressed.  Once  she  started  as  if  she  had 
been  smitten.  It  was  when  she  came  to  the  words  wiiich  spoke  <^  herself. 
But  she  bowed  her  head,  as  if  she  meant  to  signify  her  acceptance  of  one  other 
crod  rebuke  from  Heaven,  Mid  she  made  no  allu^n  to  that  passage  in  the  let- 
ter.   She  sighed  deeply. 

**This,  then,"  she  said,  *Ms  all  that  is  left  to  throw  any  light  on  the  poor 
child's  fiite?" 

<«This  is  all.  Lady  Judith,  thank  God!  We  may  be  quite  wrong  in  our 
wild  ideas,  and  her  delirious  words  are  as  nothing." 

Ijady  Judith  made  no  re^y.  To  her,  too,  the  whole  truth  now  seemed 
dear.  She  knew  that  Eric  Wcdraven  had  not  killed  himself.  From  that  hour 
she  never  allowed  any  nurse  to  attend  Alexia,  and  she  ceased  to  supplicate 
Heaven  that  her  daughter  might  live  and  be  restored  to  reas<m. 

The  days  passed  languidly  and  heavily  away  for  Isolind  and*  Lady  Judith. 
Periiaps  it  may  seem  strange  at  first  to  say  that  Isolind,  with  all  her  anxiety. 
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her  nursing,  and  her  watching,  was  looking  better  in  health,  and  even  brighter 
in  face,  than  when  her  pale  cheeks  attracted  the  attention  of  poor,  lost  Aleida. 
In  truth,  Isolind^s  was  a  nature  which  can  bear  anything  better  than  inactivity, 
which  must  work  for  somebody,  help  somebody,  or  perish.  Eating  her  own 
heart,  in  her  first  loneliness  of  grief,  she  was  pining  and  withering  away. 
Now,  the  knowledge  that  she  could  be  useftil,  that  there  was  some  one  she 
could  help,  some  load  of  sorrow  she  could  at  least  try  to  lighten,  consoled  and 
even  animated  her.  Her  step  grew  firmer,  and  her  eyes  lost  the  expression  of 
vacant  and  brooding  sadness  which  was  becoming  habitual  to  them.  Her 
time  was  very  busily  engaged;  she  had  hardly  a  moment  to  spare  for  thoughts 
of  herself.  She  had  to  take  care  of  Mrs.  Atheling;  to  walk  with  her,  read  to 
her,  and  be  as  much  as  possible  a  companion  to  her.  For,  although  the  dear 
old  lady  insisted  that  there  must  be  no  thought  of  her  in  the  matt^,  and  that 
the  poor  sick  girl  and  her  mother  must  have  all  the  attention,  yet  ''our  Iso- 
lind  "  was  not  likely,  firom  any  consideration  of  sympathy  or  pity  toward  oth- 
ers, to  neglect  one  who  had  ever  been  more  than  a  mother  to  her^  motherless. 
So,  in  that,  the  brave  girl  had  no  time  to  give  to  brooding  and  personal  sorrow. 
She  delighted  to  go  into  the  little  market-place  of  the  town  every  morning,  and 
bring  fresh  flowers  and  fruits,  in  tlie  hope  that  they  might  please  Alexia;  and 
she  brought  the  London  papers  to  Lady  Judith,  who  felt,  of  course,  a  close  in- 
terest in  all  the  stirrings  of  Parliament  and  politics.  Isolind  even  contrived  to 
pay  several  visits  to  poor  Miss  Bruce,  who  moped  piteously  at  the  Hdtel  Im- 
perial, and  she  took  Miss  Bruce  out  for  a  little  walk  now  and  then,  and  showed 
her  most  of  the  points  of  interest  around  the  village.  Once  she  nearly  induced 
Miss  Bruce  to  join  her  in  a  bath  in  the  sea,  one  of  Isolind^s  most  cherished 
delights.  But  Miss  Bruce  was  fresh  from  Scotland,  and  though  she  got  so  £ar 
as  to  put  on  the  bathing  tunic  and  the  picturesque  ca^epofM,  she  utterly  refused 
to  emerge  from  the  cover  of  the  bathing-hut  and  allow  even  the  sea  to  behold 
her  in  such  unmiddenly  attire.  So  Isolind  gave  up  for  the  rest  of  the  time  any 
attempt  at  lightening  the  load  of  Miss  Bruce^s  monotony  by  persuading  her  to 
shake  it  off  in  the  salt  waves. 

Ah,  but  one  day,  one  memorable  day,  there  came  to  Villefleurs  something 
which  caused  Isolind^s  cheek  lo  flush  with  a  long  unaccustomed  glow,  and  her 
eyes  to  sparkle,  and  then  to  stream  with  tears,  bom  of  the  blended  passions  of 
gladness  and  grief.  It  was  Angelo^s  letter,  written  ever  so  many  months— or 
was  it  not  years  and  ages?— ago,  pledging  himself  to  unchangeable,  eternal 
love,  and  vowing  that  he  would  never,  never  consent  to  renounce  her,  let  her 
resolve  be  what  it  might.  This  was  the  letter  which,  enclosed  in  one  addressed 
to  Judge  Atheling,  Angelo  had  sent  off  before  he  left  for  America,  and  which, 
wandering  about  from  place  to  place  ever  since,  or  lying  sometimes  for  weeks 
amid  heaps  of  dusty  documents  in  some  post-office,  had  at  last  reached  its  des- 
tination, having  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  in  the  effort  to  get  from  London  to 
Isolind  on  the  north  coast  of  France.  How  proud  and  glad  it  made  the  girl! 
What  cruel  griet  what  bitter  shame  it  brought  to  her!  She  could  not  be  other- 
wise thian  proud  and  glad  to  know  that  she  was  so  passionately  and  truly  loved. 
She  had  always  felt,  despite  of  her  resolve  and  of  herself,  a  gnawing  pang  of 
pain  and  doubt,  because  Angelo  seemed  to  have  accepted  her  farewell  without 
even  a  protest.  But  the  letter  brought  her  grief,  because  she  still  was  as  reso- 
lute as  ever  that  she  would  not  marry  Angelo ;  and  she  wept,  not  for  her  own 
sorrow  alone,  but  also  for  the  cruel  wound  she  must  deal  to  that  loving,  gal- 
lant, tender  heart.  And  it  brought  shame,  for  it  renewed  the  memory  of  the 
stigma  which  rested  on  her,  and  which  doomed  her  to  a  blank  and  lonely  life. 
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Yet  the  sum  of  her  emotions  was  gladness.  **  He  loves  me !  He  loves  me ! " 
Nothmg»  no  shame,  no  agony,  can  countervail  the  pride  and  joy  of  that  convic- 
tion, when  it  is  brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  loving  and  tlie  absent. 
When  Isolind  went  to  Lady  Juditli's  room,  with  the  precious  letter — ^the  crum- 
pled, faded,  yello^ving,  ti'avel-soiled  letter — lying  hidden  in  her  bosom,  tliere 
was  a  brightness  in  her  eyes,  tear-stained  though  they  were,  which  even  the 
sad  watcher  by  the  bedside  could  not  fail  to  observe.  Lady  Judith  looked  up 
at  the  strong,  shapely  form  of  the  girl,  with  her  clustering  fair  liair  falling 
upon  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  cheeks  once  more  colored  with  the  roseate 
and  purple  lights  and  hues  of  youth  and  health ;  her  eyes,  like  tliose  of  one  of 
Chaucer's  lovely  heroines,  "gray  as  glass";  her  elastic  step,  her  gi-aceful 
movements ;  and  then  she  looked  down  at  the  pale,  wasted,  fading  little  face 
in  the  bed,  and  she  could  not  suppress  a  sigh.  Isolind  saw  the  glance  and 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  sigh,  and  sighed  herself  and  felt  her  heart  bleed  for 
the  motlier. 

Yes,  that  day  was  remarkable.  Isolind  will  never  forget  it.  She  did  not 
leave  Lady  Judith^s  side  for  many  hours.  '  They  two  kept  watch,  seldom  speak- 
ing, by  Alexia^s  bedside.  A  change  had  set  in;  the  fierce  feverishness  had 
gone,  the  girl's  pulse  was  low  and  feeble,  her  eyes  had  lost  much  of  their  un- 
meaning restlessness.  She  seemed  composed  and  tranquil,  and  more  like  a 
rational  creature  than  at  any  time  since  the  night  when  Isolind  brought  her 
into  the  cottage.  The  doctors  had  seen  her  and  shaken  their  heads,  and  did 
not  appear  to  think  there  was  anything  in  particular  which  they  could  do. 
They  did  not  speak  of  any  immediate  danger,  but  they  had  ceased  to  talk  of 
hope.  They  agreed  in  declining  to  regard  it  as  a  favorable  symptom  that 
Alexia  had  once  or  twice  that  day  put  a  question  which  was  quite  calm  and 
rational,  and  had  waited  for  an  answer,  and  understood  the  answer  when  it 
was  given. 

What  a  lovely  day  it  was !  The  sky  was  pure  and  cloudless,  and  yet  with 
no  intense  heat;  the  sea  was  of  brightest  emerald;  aU  objects,  the  hills,  the 
houses,  the  trees,  the  boats,  were  outlined  with  a  radiant  clearness  tliat  re- 
minded Isolind  of  the  atmosphere  of  her  own  much-loved  bay  of  New  York. 
The  shore  in  front  of  the  little  town  made  a  great  curve,  thus  embracing  in  its 
arms  the  expanse  of  water  where  the  bathers  enjoyed  themselves ;  and  beyond 
the  chord  of  that  arc  stretched  the  sea,  whose  further  waves  lapped  against 
the  shingly  beaches  of  the  English  coast.  All  over  the  shore  and  tlie  sands  of 
Yillefleurs  there  was  color,  life,  movement,  animation.  Children  scrambled 
and  shouted,  dug  holes  in  the  sand,  gathered  shells,  or  tried  in  vain  to  catdi 
the  swifb-darting,  infinitesimal,  bloodless,  boneless  things  in  the  shape  of  fish, 
which  shot  like  tiny  shadows  beneath  the  surface  of  the  small  salt  pools  left  by 
the  receding  sea  in  the  little  rock-beds  among  the  sands.  Up  a  steep  path  that 
climbed  the  cliffs  went  a  merry  procession  of  fisher-girls,  bearing  baskets  of 
shining,  scaly  fish  on  their  heads,  and  singing  as  they  went,  their  short  red 
petticoats  scarcely  reaching  to  the  knee,  displaying  bare,  bronze-colored  legs, 
firm  and  shapely  enough  to  have  excited  the  futile  envy  of  a  whole  ballet 
chorus  in  the  Op^ra  Comique.  Along  the  sand  lounged  a  little,  idling  group 
of  soldiers  from  the  neighboring  caserne — soldiers  in  blue  coats  and  scarlet 
trousers — adding  with  their  brightrcolored  uniforms  gleaming  in  the  snnli^it 
another  element  of  life  and  brilliancy  to  the  many-tinted  scene.  All  along  the 
edge  of  the  shore  the  green  waves  were  studded  with  laughing,  joyous  bathers 
•i— girls  in  costumes  of  pink  and  white  and  crimson  and  purple.  A  blind  man 
U 
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seated  on  the  sand  had  before  him  a  tray  covered  with  gUttering,  varioosly- 
colored  shells,  which  he  was  hoping  to  sell ;  and  as  tlie  light  foil  upon  the  con- 
tents of  his  tray  it  made  the  spot  where  he  sat  to  gleam  and  flash  like  a  sun,  so 
that  the  eyes  of  gazers  from  far-off  windows  were  snddenly  dazzled  into  dark- 
ness by  the  beams  that  seemed  to  shoot  directly  from  his  poor  little  unpur- 
chased collection.  A  short  distance  fm*ther  out  than  the  line  of  bathers  the 
boat  belonging  to  the  local  society  for  the  rescue  of  drowning  persons  was 
lazily  rowing  up  and  down — a  good  Samaritan  keeping  a  keen  eye  out  for  any 
possible  object  of  rescue.  On  the  horizon  were  seen  the  white  wings  of  a 
whole  flotilla  of  fishing  boats  sailing  in,  twenty  abreast,  and  the  smoke  of  a 
passing  steamer  now  and  then  revealed  itself  faint  against  the  sky.  Blue  sky, 
green  sea,  white  sails,  golden  sunlight,  yellow  strand,  and  on  that  strand  all 
manner  of  colors,  purple,  crimson,  gray,  orange,  black,  fantastically  contrast^ 
ing,  blending,  and  constantly  changing — ^here  was  a  display  of  Nature  at  her 
brightest,  humanity  in  its  mood  the  gsiyest,  the  most  careless,  gleesome,  and 
happy. 

The  room  became  too  hot  where  Alexia  lay,  watched  by  Lady  Judith  and 
Isolind,  this  glorious  day.  Isolind  threw  the  windows  open,  and  the  pure  soft 
air  came  in,  too  late  to  bear  healing  on  its  wings.  The  young  poetess  looked 
out  upon  the  scene  which  these  pages  have  attempted  so  vainly  to  describe. 

Lady  Judith  noticed  the  kind  of  silent  rapture  with  which  Isolind  gazed  out 
upon  the  scene,  and  said  in  a  low  toue : 

**  It  seems  a  beautiful  day,  Isolind,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  pent  up  here. 
Go  out,  my  dear,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air." 

**  Dear  Lady  Judith,  I  can  breathe  it  here,  and  I  don^t  care  to  go  out.  But 
the  whole  scene  is  so  bright  and  delightful  that  I  could  not  keep  from  admiring 
it.  Do  come  here  and  look  out;  it  will  do  you  ever  so  much  good.  I  will  sit 
by  Alexia,  and  you  hardly  ever  now  enjoy  the  pm*e  air  and  see  the  sunlight  on 
tlie  water." 

Isolind  left  the  window  and  came  quietly  over  and  took  Lady  Judith's  seat. 
Lady  Judith  went  to  the  window,  leaned  upon  the  sill,  and  surveyed  the  scene. 
Perhaps  she  was  endeavoring  to  find  out  whether  she  too  could  not  open  her 
eyes  and  soul  to  the  sacred  influence  of  that  charm  with  which  sea  and  sky  and 
sunlight  can  touch  the  wounds  of  certain  suffering  natures  and  bid  them  to  be 
healed.  But  the  flashing  colors,  the  joyous  sounds  fell  sadly  on  tlie  ears  and 
eyes  of  the  unhappy  woman.  She  had  never  cai*ed,  in  her  days  of  pride,  for 
the  charm  and  the  glory  of  Nature,  and  Nature  now  refused  to  accept  the  offer 
of  a  homage  that  came  so  late.  In  certain  stem  creeds  it  is  held  that  when  a 
siujier  has  1)een  too  long  impenitent,  Heaven  itself  hardens  his  heart  so  that  if 
he  afterward  would  fiun  repent,  his  utmost  effort  shall  be  unavailing,  and  he 
shall  not  know  the  sacred  sweetness  of  expiating  sorrow.  Would  it  be  too  fiin- 
ciful  to  suggest  that  perhaps  Nature  sometimes  exercises  such  a  remorseless 
power  that  when  one  has  refhsed  to  open  the  heart  and  the  mind  to  her  in  good 
time,  she  deliberately  and  sternly  closes  both,  so  that  they  may  be  barred 
against  her  consoling,  sweetening  influence  forever.^ 

Some  such  feeling  may  perhaps  have  vaguely  suggested  itself  to  Lady  Ju- 
dith's breast.  She  turned  away  from  the  window,  and  approaching  Isolind 
touched  her  gently  on  the  shoulder  and  quietly  whispered : 

**  Go  back,  my  dear,  and  enjoy  the  scene  and  the  sunlight  while  you  can. 
I^eare  me  to  sit  here,  Isolind.  All  that  brightness  outside  is  lost  on  me.  I 
don't  believe  my  eyes  were  ever  opened  to  the  loveliness  of  Nature  and  the 
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world  when  I  was  yoang,  and  it  is  too  late  to  hope  to  cure  their  blindness  now. 
I  wish  it  hadn^  been  so;  but  how  few  things  there  are  in  me  and  my  life  of 
which  I  could  not  say  the  same  with  all  my  heart.** 

An  hour  or  two  passed  away,  and  the  son  was  beginning  to  sink  and  the 
sound  of  the  waves  to  be  heard  more  clearly  as  the  noisy  life  of  the  day  grew 
quieter.  Alexia  now  and  then  looked  up  and  asked  a  question  calmly  and  ra- 
tionally enough;  and  having  received  an  answer  seemed  each  time  to  fade  away 
into  unconsciousness  again.  Since  her  outburst  of  grief  and  passion  on  tiie 
night  when  she  so  appalled  her  mother,- she  had  never  made  the  £Euntest  allu- 
sion to  the  tragedy  of  her  life.  Even  when  she  was  most  clear  and  rational 
she  seemed  now  to  have  no  recollection  of  her  recent  days  and  sufferings. 
When  she  was  not  frenzied  she  was  merely  infantile. 

The  sounds  of  sprightly  music  were  heard  somewhere  on  the  road  outside. 
Alexia^s  ear  caught  the  strains,  and  she  smiled  a  weak,  sweet  smile,  and  asked, 
as  a  little  child  might  do : 

"  What  is  that?  " 

"  What,  my  child?  " 

"  That  sound." 

•*  It  is  music,  dear." 

♦•Yes;  but  what  music?" 

Isolind,  hearing  the  question  addressed  by  Alexia  to  her  mother,  looked  out 
of  the  window  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  give  an  answer.  She  saw  a  pro- 
cession of  young  men  and  women,  some  beai'ing  garlands  and  some  with  mu- 
sical instruments,  winding  along  the  road. 

She  drew  near  the  bed,  and  Alexia  smiled  and  held  a  hand  toward  her. 
**It  is  the  music  of  some  procession,  dear  Alexia;  some  young  men  and 
women." 

There  was  a  mementos  pause,  and  the  watchers  thought  Alexia  had  faHen 
away  into  forgetfulness  again,  as  she  oommonly  did  after  the  exertion  of  the 
shortest  conversation.    But  she  presently  said,  in  her  child-like  tones : 

*'  Please  tell  me  what  the  procession  is — ^I  should  like  to  know." 

"  I'll  find  out,  dear." 

Isolind  stepped  to  the  door  and  asked  one  of  the  maids  to  learn  what  the 
procession  was  and  let  her  know.  She  and  Lady  Judith  exchanged  glances  of 
satisfkction.  There  seemed  something  hopeful  to  them  in  this  awakened  and 
sustained  curiosity. 

Presently  ^hefille  returned,  tapped  at  the  door,  and  being  allowed  to  come 
in  said  in  a  tone  intended  to  be  soft  and  low : 

'•  But,  milady,  it  is  a  marriage  procession — a  youth  and  gu*l  who  have  just 
been  married." 

A  wild,  agonized  cry  broke  from  Alexia.  The  unlucky  serving-woman 
hastily  disappeared.  Lady  Judith  gently  put  her  arm  round  her  daughter. 
Alexia  sobbed  and  sobbed,  and  fell  from  oonvulsion  into  convulsion ;  it  seemed 
as  though  she  could  hardly  struggle  through  her  agony  with  life.  Isolind  sent 
at  once  for  one  of  the  physicians,  who  came  and  remained  for  some  time,  and 
gave  all  the  aid  and  advice  he  could — which  indeed  availed  but  little.  As  he 
was  leaving  the  room — Lady  Jndith  did  not  care  that  he  sliould  remain — ho 
invited  Isolind  by  a  glance  to  follow  him.  She  did  so;  and  when  tliey  had 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  room  and  the  door  was  closed  belli nd  them,  he 
told  her  quietly  that  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  tlie  patient  undis- 
turbed ;  that  the  least  shock  caused  by  tlie  revival  of  any  painful  memoi^  might 
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vj)e  fatal.  At  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  the  almost  total  impossibility  of 
securing  perfect  mental  quietude  for  a  patient  whose  own  mind  might  at  any 
moment,  without  any  external  impulse  or  reminder,  bring  back  all  the  bitterest 
associations  of  the  past;  and  in  any  case  he  feared  there  was  little  hope  or 
chance. 

•*  And  is  there  nothing  to  be  done — nothing?  " 

"  Absolutely  nothing.  You  can  but  wait.  The  end  is  not  fisu*  off.  Perhaps 
to-night  even — ^perhaps  to-morrow,  or  later;  but  unless  a  miracle  should  come, 
the  end  is  near." 

So  Isolind  returned  to  the  already  darkening  room.  Lady  Judith,  wholly 
engrossed  with  the  care  of  her  daughter,  had  not  noticed  Isolind^s  absence. 

Isolind  again  drew  near  the  window.  A  certain  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
mother^s  place  and  right  generally  urged  her  to  keep  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  bed,  unless  when  there  was  some  help  to  be  rendered,  or  when  Alexia 
called  to  her,  or  Lady  Judith  signed  to  her  to  draw  near.  She  leaned  upon  the 
window,  her  noble  head  and  neck  and  bust  outlined  darkly,  like  a  statue, 
against  the  violet  evening  sky. 

Alexia  murmured : 

"Is  Isolind  there?" 

Isolind  came  over  and  kneeled  by  the  bed.  Alexia's  little  hand  wandered 
feebly  out.  Isolind  took  it  in  her  own.  Lady  Judith  held  her  daugliter's 
other  hand. 

"Mamma!" 

"My  child?" 

"  I  want  you  to  love  Isolind  very  much.    She  was  very  kind  to  me." 

Then  she  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  though  she  still  held  their 
hands,  and  her  eyes  were  open,  she  appeared  to  have  no  consciousness  of  their 
presence.  Suddenly  she  withdrew  both  her  hands  and  stretched  them  out  as 
if  to  reach  toward  some  distant  object,  and  there  came  a  light  of  inefiable 
sweetness  and  gladness  into  her  face ;  an  expression  quite  new  to  it  during  all 
her  time  of  prostration.  She  endeavored  to  raise  herself  up,  and  with  her 
eyes  still  looking  brightly  out,  she  cried : 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  see  him,  I  see  him ! " 

Lady  Judith  started  and  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips  as  a  sign  to  Isolind  to 
ask  no  question*  She  feared  that  Alexia  was  speaking  of  Eric  Walraven,  and 
that  to  her  present  flush  of  joy  would  succeed  a  terrible  reaction  into  memory 
and  grief.  The  same  thought  was  uppermost  in  Isolind's  mind,  and  both 
women  listened  with  bated  breath  and  beating  hearts,  hoping  that  Alexia^s  fan- 
cy might  fade  away.    Bat  Alexia  still  looked  bright  and  joyous,  and  she  said : 

"  Qh,  yes,  I  saw  him — ^I  can  see  him  still !  Mamma,  don't  you  see  him  too? 
Look  there !    Don't  you  see  him  ?  " 

Her  voice  grew  so  thrilling,  her  manner  became  so  excited,  that  Lady  Ju- 
dith could  not  choose  but  answer. 

"  See  whom,  my  child?    There  is  no  one  here  but  Isolind.' 

" Oh,  yes;  my  father,  my  father!  I  see  him  now  again,  oh,  so  clearly;  and 
he  beckons  to  me — see,  he  takes  my  hand  in  his.  Mamma,  give  me  your  hand 
too — quick,  quick!" 

Lady  Judith,  all  trembling,  laid  her  cold  hand  in  the  thin,  burning  fingers 
of  the  girl,  who  pressed  it  almost  fiercely,  and  smiled  delightedly  now  at  her 
mother,  now  at  the  form  which  her  delirium  made  her  believe  that  she  saw. 
Tlien  with  a  tranquil,  satisfied  air.  Alexia  said: 

"I  knew  we  should  find  him  at  last." 
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She  closed  her  eyes,  and  the  hand  she  had  held  outstretched  gradually  sank 
by  her  side.  Lady  Judith  found  the  hand  that  lay  in  hers  growing  weaker  in 
its  pressure,  then  lax  and  languid,  then  colder  and  colder.  Alexia  gave  forth 
a  sigh  which  seemed  rather  one  of  relief  and  gratification  than  of  sorrow,  and 
she  breathed  heavily  once  or  twice,  and  then  more  softly,  and  then  the  room 
was  hushed  in  silence. 

Jsolind  stooped  oyer  the  bed,  drew  gently  back,  and  whispered : 

"  She  is  asleep." 

Lady  Judith  pressed  to  her  lips  the  oold  hand  she  still  held  clasped  in  her 
own,  and  said : 

**  She  is  awake — in  heaven!" 

The  moon,  which  had  been  rising  over  the  sea,  now  looked  into  the  room. 
Its  first  entering  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  girl,  and,  leaving  all  else 
in  shadow,  seemed  to  glorify  with  a  pure  and  silvery  halo  the  pallid  cheeks  and 
the  lips  whereon  yet  lingered  the  smile  with  which  Alexia  had  welcomed  the 
dawn  of  her  new  Ufe. 


SOME  DAY  OF  DAYS. 


SOME  day,  some  day  of  days,  threading  the  sti*eet 
With  idle  heedless  pace, 
Unlooking  for  such  grace, 
I  shall  behold  your  face! 
Some  day,  some  day  of  days,  thus  may  we  meet. 

Perchance  the  sun  may  shine  fi^om  skies  of  May, 

Or  winter's  icy  chill 

Touch  whitely  vale  and  hill. 

What  matter?    I  shall  thrill 
Through  every  vein  with  summer  on  that  day. 

Once  more  life's  perfect  youth  will  all  come  back. 

And  for  a  moment  thei*e 

I  shall  stand  fresh  and  fan:, 

And  drop  the  garment  care ;  • 

Once  more  my  perfect  youth  will  nothing  lack. 

I  shut  my  eyes  now,  thinking  how  'twill  be — 

How  faoe  to  face  each  soul 

Will  slip  its  long  control. 

Forget  the  dismal  dole 
Of  dreary  Fate's  dark  separating  sea ; 

And  glance  to  glance,  and  hand  to  hand  in  greeting. 

The  past  with  all  its  fears. 

Its  silences  and  tears. 

Its  lonely,  yearning  years. 
Shall  vanish  in  the  moment  of  that  meeting. 

NoBA  Pebrt. 
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Vn. — TENEMENT  LIFE. 

AS  we  stopped  in  Cherry  street  at  the  entrance  to  Gotham  Court,  and 
Detective  Finn  dug  a  tunnel  of  light  with  his  bullseye  lantern  into  tlie 
foulness  and  blackness  of  that  smirch  on  civilization,  a  score  or  more  of  boys 
who  had  been  congregated  at  the  edge  of  the  court  suddenly  plunged  back  into 
the  obscurity,  and  we  heard  the  splash  of  their  feet  in  the  foul  collections  of 
the  pavements. 

«•  This  bullseye  is  an  old  acquaintance  here,^'  said  the  detective,  '/  and  as  its 
coming  most  always  means  'somebody  wanted,'  you  see  how  they  hide. 
Though  why  they  should  object  to  go  to  jail  is  more  than  I  know ;  Fd  rather 
stay  in  the  worst  dungeon  in  town  than  here.  Come  this  way  and  PU  show 
you  why." 

Carefully  keeping  in  the  little  track  of  light  cut  into  the  darkness  by  the 
lantern,  I  followed  the  speaker,  who  turned  into  the  first  door  on  the  right,  and 
I  found  myself  in  an  entry  about  four  feet  by  six,  with  steep,  rough,  rickety 
stairs  leading  upward  in  the  foreground,  and  their  counterparts  at  the  rear  giv- 
ing access  to  as  successful  a  manuDeu^tory  of  disease  and  death  as  any  city  on 
earth  can  show.  Coming  to  the  first  of  tihese  stairs,  I  was  peremptorily  halted 
by  the  foul  stenches  rising  from  below;  but  Finn,  who  had  reached  the  bottom, 
threw  back  the  relentless  light  upon  the  descending  way  and  urged  me  on. 
Every  step  oozed  with  moisture  and  was  covered  sole  deep  with  unmentionable 
filth ;  but  I  ventured  on,  and  reaching  my  conductor  stood  in  a  vault  some  twelve 
feet  wide  and  two  hundred  long,  which  extended  under  the  whole  of  West 
Grotham  Court.  The  walls  of  rough  stone  dripped  with  slimy  exudations, 
while  the  pavements  yielded  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  feet  a  suffocating 
odor  compounded  of  bilge-water  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Upon  one  side 
of  this  elongated  cave  of  horrors  were  ranged  a  hundred  closets,  every  one  of 
which  reeked  with  this  filth,  mixed  with  that  slimy  moisture  which  was  every- 
where as  a  proof  that  the  waters  of  the  neighboring  East  River  penetrated, 
and  lingered  here  to  foul  instead  of  purify. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this?  "  said  Knn,  throwing  the  light  of  his  lantern 
hither  and  thither  so  that  every  horror  might  be  dragged  firom  the  darkness 
that  all  seemed  to  covet.  *'A11  the  thousands  living  in  the  barracks  must 
come  here,  and  just  think  of  all  the  young  ones  above  that  never  did  any  harm 
haying  to  take  in  this  stuff; "  and  the  detective  struck  out  spitefiilly  at  the  nox- 
ious air.  As  he  did  so,  the  gurgling  of  water  at  the  Cherry  street  end  of  the 
vault  cau^t  his  ear,  and  penetrating  thither,  he  peered  curiously  about. 

*'  I  say,  Tom,"  he  called  back  to  his  companion,  who  had  remained  with  me 
in  the  darkness,  **  here's  a  big  break  in  the  Croton  main."  But  a  moment 
later,  in  an  affi-ighted  voice :  **  No,  it  ain't.  It's  the  sewer!  I  never  knew  of 
this  opening  into  it  before.  Faugh!  how  it  smells.  That's  nothing  up  where 
you  are.    I'll  bet  on  the  undertaker  having  more  jobs  in  the  house  than  ever." 

By  this  time  I  began  to  feel  sick  and  faint  in  that  tainted  air,  and  would 
have  rushed  up  the  stairs  if  I  could  have  seen  them.  But  Finn  was  exploring 
that  sewer  horror  with  his  lantern.  As  I  came  down  I  had  seen  a  pool  of  stag- 
nant, green-coated  water  somewhere  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and,  being 
afraid  to  stir  in  the  thick  darkness,  was  forced  to  call  my  guide,  and,  frankly 
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state  the  urgent  necessity  for  an  immediate  return  above.  The  matter-of-fact 
policeman  came  up,  and  cast  the  liberating  light  upon  the  stairs,  but  rebuked 
me  as  I  eagerly  took  in  the  comparatively  purer  atmosphere  from  above.  '*  You 
can't  stand  it  five  minutes ;  how  do  you  suppose  they  do,  year  in  and  year  out?  " 
**  Even  they  don't  stand  it  many  years,  I  should  think,''  was  my  involuntary  reply. 

As  we  stepped  out  into  the  court  again,  the  glare  of  the  bullseye  dragged 
a  strange  face  out  of  the  darkness.  It  was  that  of  a  youth  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  ruddy,  puffed,  with  the  corners  of  the  mouth  grotesquely  twisted. 
The  detective  greeted  the  person  owning  ttiis  face  witli  the  fervor  of  old  ac- 
quamtanceship:  "Eh,  Buster!  What's  up?"  "Hello,  Jimmy  Finn!  What 
yez  doin'  here?  "  •♦  Never  mind.  Buster.  What's  up?  "  "  Why,  Jimmy,  didn't 
yez  know  I  lodges  here  now?"  "No,  I  didn't.  Where?  Who  with?"  "Be- 
yant,  wid  the  Pensioner."  "  Go  on.  Show  me  where  you  lodge."  "  Sure, 
Jimmy,  it  isn't  me  as  would  lie  to  yez." 

But  I  had  expressed  a  desire  to  penetrate  into  some  of  these  kennels  for 
crushed  humanity;  and  flnn,  with  the  happy  acumen  of  his  tribe,  seizing  the 
first  plausible  pretext,  was  relentless,  and  insisted  on  doubting  the  word  of  tlie 
Buster.  That  unfortunate  with  the  puf^  face,  who  seemed  to  know  his  man  too 
well  to  protract  resistance,  puffed  ahead  of  us  up  the  black,  oozy  court,  witii 
myriads  of  windows  made  ghastiy  by  the  pale  flicker  of  kerosene  lamps  in 
tiers  above  us,  until  ho  came  to  the  last  door  but  one  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
court,  over  which  the  letter  S  was  sprawled  upon  the  coping  stone.  The  bulls- 
eye  had  been  darkened,  and  when  the  Buster  plunged  through  the  doorway  he 
was  lost  to  sight  in  the  Impenetrable  darkness  beyond.  We  heard  him  though, 
stumbling  against  stairs  that  creaked  dismally,  and  the^lide  being  drawn  back, 
the  Mendly  light  made  clear  the  way  for  him  and  us.  There  was  an  entry 
precisely  like  the  one  we  had  entered  before,  with  a  flight  of  narrow,  almost 
perpendicular  stairs,  with  so  sharp  a  twist  in  them  that  we  could  see  only  lialf 
up.  The  banisters  in  sight  had  precisely  three  uprights,  and  looked  as  if  tlie 
whole  thing  would  crumble  at  a  touch ;  while  the  stairs  were  so  smooth  and 
thin  with  tiie  treading  of  innumerable  feet  that  they  almost  refused  a  foot- 
hold. Following  the  Buster,  who  grappled  with  the  steep  and  dangerous  as- 
cent with  the  daring  born  of  habit,  I  somehow  got  up  stairs,  wondering 
liow  any  one  ever  got  down  in  the  dark  without  breaking  his  neck.  Tliinking 
ft  possible  there  might  be  a  light  sometimes  to  guide  the  pauper  hosts  from 
theu:  hazardous  heights  to  the  stability  of  the  street,  I  inquired  as  to  the  fact, 
only  to  meet  the  contempt  of  the  Buster  for  the  gross  ignorance  tiiat  couhl 
dictate  such  a  question.  "  A  light  for  the  stairs!  Who'd  give  it?  Sweeney? 
Not  much!  Or  the  tenants?  Skasely!  Them's  too  poor!"  While  he  mut- 
tered, the  Buster  had  pawed  his  way  up  stairs  with  surprising  agility,  until  he 
reached  a  door  on  the  tiiird  landing.  Turning  tnumphantiy  to  the  detective, 
he  announced:  "Here's  where  I  lodges,  Jimmy!  You  knows  I  wouldn't 
lie  to  yez." 

"  We'll  see  whether  you  would  or  no,"  said  Finn,  tapping  on  the  door.  Be- 
ing told  to  come  in,  he  opened  it;  and  on  this  trivial  but  dexterous  pretext  we 
invaded  the  sanctity  of  a  home. 

No  tale  is  so  good  as  one  plainly  told,  and  I  tell  precisely  what  I  saw.  Tliis 
home  was  composed,' in  the  parlance  of  the  place,  of  a  "room  and  bedroom." 
The  room  was  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  eight  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
It  had  two  windows  opening  upon  the  court,  and  a  large  fireplace  filled  witli 
a  cooking  stove.  In  the  way  of  additional  furniture,  it  had  a  common  deal  ta- 
ble, three  broken  wooden  chairs,*  a  few  dishes  and  cooking  utensils,  and  two 
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*' shakedowns,  as  the  piles  of  straw  stoflfed  into  bed-ticks  are  called;  bnt  it 
liad  nothing  whatever  beyond  these  articles.  There  was  not  even  the  remnant 
of  a  bedstead ;  not  a  cheap  print,  so  common  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  to  relieve 
tlie  blankness  of  the  rough,  whitewashed  walls.  The  bedroom,  which  was  little 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  otlier,  was  that  outrage  of  capital  npon  poverty 
known  as  a  "  dark  room,"  by  which  is  meant  that  it  had  no  window  opening 
to  the  outer  air ;  and  this  closet  had  no  furniture  whatever  except  two  **  shake- 
downs." 

In  the  contracted  space  of  these  two  rooms,  and  supplied  with  these  scanty 
appliances  for  comfort,  nine  human  beings  were  stowed.  Rrst  there  was  the 
•*  Pensioner,"  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years,  next  his  wife,  then  their  three  chil- 
dren, a  woman  lodger  with  two  children,  and  the  **  Buster,"  the  latter  paying 
fifteen  cents  per  ni^t  for  his  shelter ;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  amount  paid  by 
the  woman  for  the  accommodation  of  herself  and  children.  The  Buster,  hav- 
ing been  indignant  at  my  inquiry  as  to  the  Mght  upon  the  stairs,  was  now  made 
merry  by  Finn  supposing  he  had  a  regular  bed  and  bedstead  for  the  money, 
**  Indade,  he  has  not,  but  a  •  shakedown '  like  the  rest  of  us,"  said  the  woman ; 
but  the  Buster  i*ebuked  this  assumption  of  an  impossible  prosperity  by  promptly 
exclaiming,  "Whist!  ye  knows  I  stretch  on  the  boords  without  any  shake- 
down whatsumdever." 

Finn  was  of  opinion  the  bed  was  hard  but  healthy,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
Buster's  flabby  face  thought  it  possible  he  had  any  desirable  number  of  "  square 
meals  "  per  day ;  bnt  that  individual  limited  his  acquirements  in  that  way  for 
the  day  then  closed  to  four.  Finn  then  touching  on  the  number  of  drinks,  the 
Buster,  being  driven  into  conjecture  and  a  comer  by  the  problem,  was  thrust  out 
of  the  foreground  of  our  investigations. 

By  various  wily  tricks  of  his  trade.  Detective  Finn  managed  to  get  a  deal  of 
information  out  of  the  Pensioner  without  seeming  to  be  either  inquisitive  or  in- 
trusive, or  even  without  rubbing  the  coat  of  his  poverty  the  wrong  way.  Fi'om 
this  source  I  learned  that  five  dollars  per  month  was  paid  as  rent  for  these 
two  third-floor  rooms,  and  that  everybody  concerned  deemed  them  dirt  cheap 
at  the  price.  Light  was  obtained  from  kerosene  lamps  at  the  expense  of  the 
tenant,  and  water  had  to  be  carried  from  the  court  below,  while  all  refuse 
matter  not  emptied  into  the  court  itself  had  to  be  taken  to  the  foul  vaults  be- 
neatli  it.  The  rooms,  having  all  these  drawbacks  and  being  destitute  of  the 
commonest  appliances  for  comfort  or  decency,  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  eligible ;  yet  the  Pensioner  considered  himself  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing secured  them.  His  experience  in  living  must  have  been  very  doleful,  for  he 
declared  that  he  had  seen  worse  places.  In  itself,  and  so  far  as  the  landlord 
was  concerned,  I  doubted  him ;  but  I  had  myself  seen  fouler  places  than  these 
two  rooms,  which  had  been  made  so  by  the  tenants.  All  that  cleanliness  could 
do  to  make  the  kennel  of  the  Pensioner  habitable  had  been  done,  and  I  looked 
with  more  respect  upon  the  uncouth  woman  who  had  scoured  the  rough  floor 
white,  than  I  ever  had  upon  a  gaudily  attired  dame  sweeping  Broadway  with 
her  silken  trail.  The  thrill  that  had  so  little  for  its  nourishment  had  not  been 
expended  wholly  upon  the  floor,  for  I  noticed  that  the  two  children  asleep  on 
the  shakedown  were  clean,  while  the  little  fellow  fom*  years  of  age,  who  was 
apparently  prepared  for  bed  as  he  was  entirely  naked,  but  sat  as  yet  upon  one 
of  the  three  chairs,  had  no  speck  of  dirt  upon  his  fair  white  skin.  A  painter 
should  have  seen  him  as  he  gazed  wonderingly  upon  us,  and  my  respect  deep- 
ened for  the  woman  who  could,  spite  the  hard  lines  of  her  rugged  life,  bring 
forth  and  preserve  so  much  of  childish  symmetry  and  beauty. 
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Having  absorbed  these  general  facts,  I  turned  to  the  master  of  tliis  house- 
hold. He  was  a  man  of  small  stature  but  rugged  frame,  and  his  left  sliirt 
sleeve  dangled  empty  at  his  side.  That  adroit  Finn,  noticing  my  inquiring  look, 
blurted  out:  "That  ai*m  went  in  a  street  accident,  I  suppose?  " 

••  No,  sir ;  it  wint  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania." 

Here  was  a  hero!  The  narrow  limits  of  his  humble  home  expixnded  to  em- 
brace the  brown  and  kneaded  Virginian  glades,  as  I  saw  them  just  seven  years 
ago,  pictured  with  the  lurid  pageantry  of  that  stubborn  fight  when  Sedgwick 
fell.  This  man,  crammed  with  his  family  into  twelve  feet  square  at  the  top  of 
Sweeney's  Shambles,  was  once  part  of  that  glonous  scene.  In  answer  to  my 
test  questions  he  said  lie  belonged  to  the  Thirty-ninth  New  York,  which  was 
attached  to  the  Second  Corps,  and  that  he  received  a  pension  of  $15  per  month 
from  the  gratefhl  country  he  had  served  as  payment  in  full  for  an  arm.  It  was 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  he  could  not  complain.  Nor  could 
I ;  but  I  could  and  did  signify  to  my  guide  by  a  nod  that  I  had  seen  and  heard 
enough,  and  we  went  down  again  into  the  slimy,  reeking  court. 

Looking  upward,  I  saw  the  vast  tenement  house,  which  contained  two  hun- 
dred such  suites  of  apartments  as  the  one  I  had  just  left,  rising  five  stories  above 
the  narrow  court,  and  I  tried  to  imagine  the  vast  total  of  human  misery  it  em- 
braced. The  reflective  official  at  my  side  guessed  my  thoughts,  for  he  assured 
me  that,  coming  as  I  had  on  a  pleasant  night  of  the  early  summer,  I  had  seen 
the  place  at  its  best.  In  August,  when  these  two  hundred  homes  had  been 
blistered  for  two  months,  the  odors  would  be  unendurable  by  a  sti'anger ;  and 
although  the  atmosphere  would  be  purer  in  ^vinter,  the  place  was  tlien  made  as 
ghastly  in  a  different  way  by  the  sight  of  these  thousands  of  human  beings  suf- 
fering for  want  of  fuel  and  clothing.  For  I  knew,  without  being  told,  that  only 
the  wretchedly  poor  would  harbor  in  these  holes.  In  many  of  the  rooms  were 
widows  struggling  to  maintain  children  by  their  scanty  earnings  as  char- 
women. Where  there  was  a  male  head  to  the  family,  he  was  usually  either 
physically  disabled  by  sickness  or  injury,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pensioner,  or  was 
one  of  tiie  wretched  army  of  unskilled  labor.  There  were  however  among  the 
tenants  some  craftsmen,  such  as  printers,  carpenters,  and  in  fact  representa- 
tives of  all  trades,  who  had  lost  their  cunning  through  the  bottle ;  and  knowing 
tills  fact,  **  Sweeney's  Shambles  "  loomed  into  the  misty  night  an  irrefutable 
temperande  argument.  But  whatever  the  failings  of  these  wretched  people,  or 
whatever  the  reason  of  their  poverty,  there  could  not  be  any  excuse  for  tlie 
barbarity  which  crams  one  hundred  families  into  one  building  having  a  front 
of  fifty  feet,  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  five  fiooi*8,  when  that 
building  is  "  Sweeney's  Shambles,"  devoid  of  every  appliance  for  health,  pri- 
vacy, or  decency,  and  with  those  terrible  vaults  under  the  two  courts  upon 
which  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  edifice  open. 

Picking  our  way  by  the  lantern  light  thi'ough  such  kitchen  refuse  as  rem- 
nants of  fish  and  vegetables,  mixed  with  more  offensive  offal,  with  which  the 
court  was  covered,  we  slowly  made  our  way  to  Cherry  street  again.  Passing 
along  I  glanced  through  a  score  of  first-floor  windows,  and  saw  in  every  room  the 
same  evidences  of  poverty  and  overcrowding.  Every  apartment  was  a  "  liv- 
ing-room "  choked  with  adults  and  children,  with  such  articles  of  furniture  as  I 
had  seen  in  the  Pensioner's  room,  and,  worse  than  all,  with  foul  odors  evolved 
from  the  room  itself,  and  the  vaults  beneath.  It  was  plain  there  could  be  no 
cleanliness,  no  privacy,  no  chance  for  decency,  no  godliness  among  these  hun- 
dreds of  people ;  and  I  had  the  chief  moral  and  sanitary  problem  of  the  great 
city  tbrust  thus  forcibly  upon  me  aa  I  made  my  way  through  the  court,  which 
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is  the  commoQ  thoroughfare  of  all  these  hundreds,  but  which  the  landlord  does 
not  light  and  which  nobody  cleans. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  of  Gotjiam  Court  into  the  fetid  atmosphere  of 
Cherry  street,  and  wo  passed  hurriedly  up  the  court  on  the  other  side  of  the 
building,  for  the  odors  were  coming  up  through  the  grating  from  the  vault  be- 
neath like  steam ;  and  I  was  glad  when,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  court,  we 
passed  into  Rooseyelt  street  by  a  narrow  entrance. 

I  hs^d  started  out  to  see  the  worst  human  habitation  in  New  York,  and  was 
convinced  that  my  object  had  been  fully  accomplished.  I  knew  that  the  law 
classes  all  domiciles  containing  three  or  more  families  as  tenement  houses,  and 
that  there  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  20,000  such  houses,  in  which  160,000 
families  and  more  than  a  half  million  of  persons  are  packed.  I  knew  of  the 
cramming  and  foulness  of  the  barracks  Nos.  7  and  9  Mulberry  street,  where  a 
stray  spark  from  somebody^s  pipe  will  some  night  breed  a  conflagration  which 
will  destroy  scores  of  the  wretched  inmates.  I  knew  of  those  vast  houses  of 
the  better  sort  in  the  German  portions  of  the  city,  which  are  furnished  with 
gas,  have  tolerable  ventilation,  and  water  as  high  as  it  can  be  forced,  but 
which  have  narrow  halls  and  steep  stairs,  to  make  them  in  moments  of  alarm 
perfected  machines  for  the  killing  or  maiming  of  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  inhabit  each  of  them ;  in  short,  I  had  a  general  idea  of  the  high 
state  of  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  crowding  the  largest  possible  number  of 
people  into  the  smallest  possible  space  had  been  brought  in  this  Christian  ci^, 
but  I  had  not  imagined  the  possibility  of  such  things  as  the  kennels  for  human- 
ity which  overhang  Gotham  Court. 

The  glimpse  I  have  given  of  one  of  the  20,000  tenement  houses  affords  a 
view  in'  detail' of  the  chief  evil  of  the  metropolis,  but  a  proper  sense  of  the  over- 
crowding with  which  New  York  is  afflicted  can  perhaps  be  better  obtained  from 
some  general  facts.  London  has  had  some  centuries  of  experience  in  packing 
away  the  poor,  but  that  New  York,  after  scarcely  a  generation  of  trial,  has  sur- 
passed her,  can  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  more  densely  peopled  quarters  of  each  city : 
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This  carefully  prepared  statement,  which  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Health  for  1860,  was  based  upon  the  census  of  1865,  so  that  now  the  comparison 
must  be  much  more  unfavorable  to  us,  as  the  population  of  the  city  has  increased 
in  an  undue  ratio  in  these  densely  peopled  wards.  But  while  this  exhibit  gives 
a  general  view  of  a  gigantic  evil,  it  affords  no  adequate  idea  of  the  exceptional 
exaggerations  by  which  some  portions  of  these  wards  become  ulcers  upon  the 
body  politic.    There  are  many  blocks  where  the  population  exceeds  one  thou- 
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sand  to  the  acre,  and  localities  where  the  living  have  but  little  more  of  the 
oarth^s  surface  than  the  minimum  allotted  to  the  dead.  It  is  not  strange  then 
that  the  tenements  become  nurseries  of  social  degradation,  and  only  escape  be- 
ing intolerable  pests  by  causing  a  mortality  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  of 
the  inmates,  as  the  average  of  all  the  houses,  while  in  such  dens  as  35  Baxter 
street,  where  fifty  beggars  and  prostitutes  are  stowed  in  indescribable  filth,  the 
mortality  reaches  seventeen  per  cent. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  hQme  is  the  last  analysis  of  the  state,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  civic  virtues  decay  in  a  community  where  one-lialf  the 
people  have  no  home  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  The  profligacy  of  New 
York,  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  gross  exaggerations  due  to  ignorance 
and  partisan  rancor,  is  considerable  and  shameful ;  but  resting  as  the  city  does 
upon  this  tenement  system,  it  is  wonderful  that  it  retains  so  much  of  physical 
and  moral  vitality.  Family  privacy,  wliich  is  the  foundation  of  public  morality 
and  intelligence,  is  within  the  reach  of  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  population. 
It  requires  at  least  $6,000  per  annum  for  a  man  with  even  a  small  family  to 
live  in  tiie  metropolis  with  the  domesticity  necessary  to  the  successful  propaga- 
tion of  the  home  virtues ;  and  as  very  few  possess  an  income  of  that  amount,  tlie 
strictly  private  houses  in  the  city  are  proportdonately  scarce.  Thousands 
escape  the  horrors  of  the  tenements  by  subletting  portions  of  their  houses 
either  to  a  family  or  in  f\irnished  rooms,  and  in  either  case  only  succeed  in 
mitigating  an  evil  that  every  year  presses  more  sorely  upon  the  city.  But 
these  semi-private  families  feel  only  the  distant  glow  of  the  flame  that  is  con- 
suming the  moral  stamina  of  the  tenement  population.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to 
face  the  horrors  of  Sweeney's  Shambles  and  see  the  Pensioner  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  his  female  lodger  and  her  two  children,  supplemented  by  the 
Buster,  enveloped  in  the  foul  odors  of  the  vault,  and  stowed  away  in  a  space 
barely  sufficient  for  the  healthful  and  decent  accommodation  of  at  most  two 
human  beings,  in  order  to  fully  realize  the  individual  suflering  and  public  peril 
which  these  tenements  produce.  A  stroll  at  random  through  any  portions  of 
the  Tenth,  Eleventh,  or  Seventeenth  Wards  will  force  it  upon  the  most  careless 
of  observers. 

A  walk  during  any  hot  evening  of  summer  through  Avenue  A,  or  any  of  the 
streets  crossing  it  at  right  angles  below  Fourteenth  street,  will  be  sufficient  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  I  have  adhered  literally  to  fact.  Almost  every 
house  in  these  streets  will  be  found  to  be  a  tenement  five  or  six  stories  high, 
with  two  or  more  human  beings  gasping  for  air  at  each  one  of  the  numerous  win- 
dows, while  foot  room  can  scarcely  be  found  on  the  sidewalks  or  roadway  because 
of  the  multitude  of  children  incumbering  them.  It  is  only  by  entering  these 
houses  that  it  can  be  seen  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  shelter  so  many  thou- 
sands ;  and  in  examining  them  it  must  be  remembered  they  are  nearly  all  tene- 
ments of  the  better  class,  provided  with  all  the  appliances  for  health  required 
by  the  tenement-house  law.  Each  family  will  be  found  to  have  the  inevitable 
•* living-room"  and  "bedroom,"  and  the  improvement  in  the  latter  consists  in 
its  having  a  small  window  near  the  ceiling  opening  into  the  narrow  hall,  which 
in  its  turn  has  a  window  at  each  end  opening  to  the  outer  air.  .  But  at  the  rear 
this  hall  window  is  of  small  service,  as  it  looks  out  upon  another  tenement 
twenty-five  feet  distant  which  is  built  upon  the  rear  of  the  lot ;  and  in  this  fact  the 
observer  has  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  housing  the  thousands  he  sees  at  the 
windows  of  the  front  houses,  and  the  other  thousands  he  sees  in  the  streets. 
Upon  each  lot  of  one  hundred  feet  in  depth  two  distinct  edifices  are  erected. 
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with  the  space  of  twenty-five  feet  left  between  only  because  it  is  imper- 
atively demanded  by  the  law ;  and  knowing  this  fact,  the  secret  of  the  density 
of  population  in  these  wards  is  learned.  It  is  not  the  least  painful  of  the  facts 
discovered  in  these  quarters,  that  almost  without  exception  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  inmates  of  these  houses  thus  subjected  to  physical  discomfort  and 
moral  jeopardy  belong  to  the  industrial  classes.  The  great  metropolis,  with  its 
vast  enterprise,  its  restless  ingenuity,  and  its  imperial  revenues,  can  furnish  its 
skilled  labor,  upon  which  its  prosperity  so  largely  depends,  with  no  better  homes 
than  these.  Its  mechanics  of  every  grade  and  trade,  who  elsewhere  would  find 
their  wages  amply  sufiicient  for  the  reputable  maintenance  of  their  families,  and 
enough  to  place  them  in  the  second  class  of  the  population,  which  is  the  bul- 
wark of  the  State,  are  here  compelled  by  the  enormous  rents  and  the  high 
charges  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life  to  live  in  these  tenements,  where  they  be- 
come negligent  as  citizens,  and  their  children,  owing  to  the  influences  which 
su^ound  them,  growing  dangers  to  the  commonwealth.  In  a  sanitary  sense  the 
tenements  are  a  perplexity  and  a  vexation ;  but  it  is  in  their  moral  and  social 
aspects  that  they  are  perilous.  There  are  hundreds  of  tliese  immense  barracks 
in  which  from  fifteen  to  fifty  families  live  under  one  roof,  using  halls,  stair- 
ways, closets,  and  all  the  conveniences  for  the  privacy  of  life  in  common.  In 
every  one  of  these  families  there  are  females  of  coui^e,  and  ther^  are  very  few 
in  which  there  are  not  several  children.  No  truth  is  more  universally  recog- 
nized than  tliat  barrack  life  is  demoralizing  even  in  the  army ;  and  remember- 
'  ing  this  fact,  some  idea  of  its  destructive  influences  when  it  is  inflicted  upon  a 
half  million  of  men,  women,  and  children  can  be  formed.  With  half  its  popu- 
lation camped  in  its  heart,  the  city  has  a  disheartening  future  to  the  reflective 
publicist  who  traces  effects  to  the  first  cause.  The  first  generation  of  tenement 
life  has  destroyed  in  a  great  measure  the  safeguards  which  a  genuine  home 
erects  around  a  people,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion it  must  brutalize  its  victims,  and  leave  vice  and  ignorance  as  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  municipality. 

But  while  the  tenements  suggest  politically  these  grave  apprehensions  for 
the  future,  to  the  sanitarian  they  are  a  present  peril.  Since  the  enforcement 
of  the  present  admirable  law  regulating  their  construction  and  occupancy,  they 
have  been  so  greatly  improved  that  they  are  £u:  less  of  a  menace  than  before 
to  the  public  health,  but  they  are  yet  nurseries  of  disease  and  death.  Dr.  Elisha 
Harris,  the  late  effective  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  the  city,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  learned  and  careful  chief  clerk  Mr.  Norris  R.  Norton,  who  is  now 
deceased,  did  this  community  an  incalculable  service  by  making  tenement- 
house  mortality  a  special  study  and  the  subject  of  full  and  exact  statistical  com- 
pilation. The  last  report  published  by  these  gentlemen  shows  a  total  mortality 
in  the  city  during  the  year  of  25,167.  Of  this  army  of  the  dead  4.065  had  been 
recruited  firom  the  public  institutions,  7,817  from  private  houses,  hotels,  or 
boarding-houses,  and  13,285  from  the  tenement  houses.  In  the  first  class  the 
percentage  of  the  whole  mortality  was  16.15,  in  the  second  31.06,  while  the 
deadly  tenements  yielded  a  per  cent,  of  52.79,  or  more  than  half  the  mortality  of 
the  year  when  w«  consider  only  the  deaths  actually  occurring  in  them.  But 
the  tenements  are  the  reservoirs  from  which  the  public  hospitals  are  fed,  and 
charging  the  mortality  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  where  it  rightfully  belongs, 
these  dens  of  death  produced  68.94  per  centum  of  the  whole  mortality  of  the 
year.  The  forced  community  of  families,  which  is  the  great  social  and  sani- 
tary evil  of  the  city,  can  have  no  more  startling  commentary  tlian  this  brief 
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statement  of  general  facts;  but  some  details  of  these  nests  where  only  moral 
and  physical  death  is  hatched  will  be  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

These  human  hires  are  the  natural  nurses  of  epidemics.  Smallpox,  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  all  contagious  diseases  revel  in  them.  There  is  hardly  a  day 
tiiroughout  the  entire  year  when  some  one  of  these  dreaded  foes  of  human  life 
is  not  present  in  these  choked  centres  of  population,  to  occasion  public  alarm 
and  tax  the  skill  of  the  health  authorities  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  During 
the  past  two  years  tiie  viler  of  the  dens,  and  especially  the  cellar  lodging- 
houses,  have  propagated  a  new  pest  in  the  relapsing  fever — ^that  sorrowfully 
suggestive  disease  of  privation  which  slays  comparatively  few,  but  destroys  the 
physical  vigor  of  thousands,  and  thereby  has  become  the  most  efficient  recruit- 
ing officer  pauperism  has  ever  had.  Dr.  Harris  says  in  one  of  his  invaluable 
reports  that  **  die  inevitable  and  the  preventable  among  the  causes  of  mortality 
become  strangely  blended  and  combined  in  the  imventilated  and  unscavenged 
houses  of  the  overcrowded  poor.  Consumption  and  all  tiie  inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  vie  with  the  infectious  and  other  zymotic  disorders,  in  wast- 
ing the  health  and  destroying  the  life  of  the  tenement  population."  It  is  not 
singular,  therefore,  that  the  tenement  mortality  has  occasioned  the  gravest  alarm, 
for  these  perpetual  fever  nests  not  only  infect  special  localities  but  also  the 
whole  city,  and  render  the  death  rate  of  the  metropolis  excessive.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  when  a  single  house  in  SheriflT  street,  having  fifby-eight  persons, 
had  four  deaths  in  nine  months,  thus  giving  a  death  rate  of  84  in  1,000.  The 
same  grave  facts  are  almost  as  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  block  bounded  by 
Madison,  Grand,  Corlears,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  streets.  In  this  area,  where 
the  population  is  so  excessive  as  to  give  but  9.15  square  yards  to  each  inhabi- 
tant, there  are  eighteen  tenements  containing  153  families,  which  gave  25 
deaths  in  nine  months.  One  house  with  a  population  of  36  had  4,  three  others 
with  a  population  of  110  had  a  mortality  of  6  in  the  same  period,  and  the  case 
was  no  better  in  the  other.  Nor  was  this  block  the  most  serious  in  its  sugges- 
tions, for  I  have  been  careful  to  select  from  a  large  mass  of  statistics  facts 
which  would  present  a  fair  average  of  the  deaths  in  these  overcrowded  dens. 

The  humanitarian  might  almost  refuse  to  regret  that  these  tenements  con- 
statute  the  modem  Herod,  for  the  children  who  grow  up  in  them  are  inevitably 
doomed  to  a  life  of  infamy  or  suffering.  Breeders  of  contentions,  brawls,  do- 
mestic murders,  these  houses  subject  children  from  earliest  infancy  to  incidents 
which  must  bestialize  them.  Aside  from  the  intermingling  of  families  so  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  home  privacy,  these  houses  are  frequently  the 
scene  of  brutal  murder.  Almost  without  exception  the  domestic  murders  oc- 
cur in  them,  and  as  these  homicides  are  invariably  the  results  of  drunken  quar- 
rels, the  details  of  the  crime  are  always  sickening  to  the  reader,  and  must  have 
been  terribly  demoralizing  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  who,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  butchery  done.  Intoxication  is  responsible 
for  another  horror  of  these  houses.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  one  of  them  was 
discovered  in  a  Mulberry  street  tenement.  A  woman  occupying  a  squalid 
room  not  having  been  seen  for  some  hours,  another  woman  living  on  the  same 
floor  went  to  the  room  and  found  her  lying  dead  upon  her  ••  shakedown,"  with 
her  three  children  playing  innocently  about  her.  Such  incidents  are  constantly 
occurring,  and  I  have  seen  more  of  them  than  I  care  to  experience  again  by 
narrating  them. 

As  briefly  as  the  disagreeable  task  could  be  performed,  I  have  endeavored 
to  present  the  tenements  of  the  metropolis  in  such  matters  of  detail  and  gener* 
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alization  that  their  present  and  probable  fUture  effect  upon  the  community 
which  tolerates  them  can  be  fairly  estimated.  There  is  nothing  in  the  criminal 
statistics  of  the  city  so  alarming  as  this  overcrowding  of  the  population  in 
houses  unfit  to  be  the  kennels  of  dogs ;  and  the  Nether  side  of  New  York  has 
nothing  more  distressful  than  these  huge  contrivances  for  the  production  of 
moral  and  physical  death.  Take  a  common  case.  An  artisan  in  middle  life 
has  growing  sons  and  daughters  around  him.  The  mother  has  gone  to  her 
rest,  and  he,  being  a  man  of  strong  will,  struggles  with  some  success  to  pre- 
serve his  children  from  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  den  in  which  ho  is 
forced  to  shelter  them.    Suddenly, 

Of  all  the  fevers  that  inf^ 
His  temi)orary  farer  neat. 
He  takes  a  deadly  one.    The  rest 
Is  eauly  oopjectured. 

Edwaud  Crapset. 


"DIED  YESTERDAY  I" 


SO  it  stands  on  the  record  there  ! 
I  read  the  words  with  a  vacant  stare. 
Strange  that  my  eyes  are  cold  and  diy. 
That  I  make  no  moan,  I  heave  no  sigh ; 
Only  with  doubting  voice  I  say : 
"Is  it  true  it  was  but  yesterday — 

•*  Just  one  day  since  his  spirit  fled, 
Though  I  have  mourned  him  long  as  dead ; 
Just  one  day  since  Lifers  curtain  fell, 
Shifting  the  scene  to  Heaven  or  Hell, 
For  him  I  worshipped  long  ago, 
For  him  who  wrought  my  soul  such  woe  ?  " 

I  know  the  printed  types  lie  not! 
Yet  in  my  heart's  drear  depths  a  spot 
For  years  I've  kept  with  mournful  care, 
Hanging  griefs  pale  immortelles  there : 
Down  in  those  depths  his  form  I  laid. 
With  tears  and  groans  his  grave  I  made. 

When  faith  was  broke  and  Love  had  fled, 
Twas  then  I  wrote  him  among  my  dead. 
The  rolling  years  have  brought  their  balm. 
Blessing  my  soul  with  Lethe's  calm ; 
So  now  with  thankful  sighs  I  say : 
•*  'Twas  not  my  love  died  yesterday! " 

EixiE  Lee  Hakdenbrook. 
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WHEN  the  astronomers  came  home  to  Cambridge  from  Kentucky  afte 
the  total  solar  eclispe  of  1869,  so  fall  of  the  great  phenomenon  and  it 
tantalizing  yet  beckoning  mysteries,  that  they  were  determined,  if  it  were  a 
possible  thing,  to  see  the  one  which  was  to  take  place  in  Spain  and  Sicily  in  a 
year  from  the  following  December,  I  thought  to  myself  that  to  take  such  a 
journey  for  the  chance  of  a  moment  was  indeed  the  very  wildness  of  scientific 
enthusiasm. 

Sicily,  in  particular,  had  always  seemed  to  me  an  **  ultimate  dim  Thule  " — 
one  of  the  jumping-off  places  of  the  world,  where,  if  indeed  the  morning  sun  of 
civilization  had  ever  shone,  it  had  faded  so  long  ago  that  it  was  all  one  as  though 
the  island  had  never  emerged  from  the  midnight  of  barbarism.  It  is  true  I 
-wns  dimly  conscious  that  in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  Athens  had  begun  her 
own  ruin  by  the  siege  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily ;  also  that  in  the  golden  age  of 
Rome  Sicily  was  her  granary,  and  that  the  white  slaves  who  raised  the  splen- 
did harvests  were  so  frightfully  treated  that  they  rose  against  their  masters 
in  tlie  most  desperate  insurrections ;  that  in  the  feudal  ages  both  the  Normans 
and  the  German  Emperors  had  had  something  to  do  with  Sicily,  and  that  once 
there  was  a  massacre  there  called  the  **  Sicilian  Vespers.^'  But  its  history  was 
all  utterly  vague  and  misty  to  me ;  and  as  for  its  geography,  had  any  one  asked 
me  whether  its  inhabitants  wandered  ab6ut  Mount  Etna  with  one  shoulder 
draped  in  skins,  or  walked  paved  streets  in  the  clothes  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, I  should  probably  have  answered,  *•  I'm  sure  I  don't  know " ;  and  yet, 
dear  reader,  I  did  attend  **  public  school "  in  my  youth,  and  was  often  at  the 
head  of  my  class  too! 

When,  therefore,  the  destinies  of  things  had  actually  brought  it  about  that 
the  United  States  granted  its  Coast  Survey  $29,000  wherewith  to  go  and  ob- 
serve the  eclipse,  and  I  all  suddenly  found  myself  a  member  of  Professor 
Peirce's  own  division  of  the  expedition,  the  very  last  thing  present  to  my 
thoughts  was  that  1  should  find  any  pleasure  in  visiting  Sicily.  What  I  should 
see  on  my  way  thither  and  back  was  the  great  anticipation  to  me,  and  Sicily  I 
classed  with  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  as  the  inevitable  bore  that  in  some 
shape  or  other  dogs  all  human  enjoyment,  and  is  endured  for  its  sake.  I  sup- 
posed that  beauldful  Naples  would  be  our  last  stage  of  civilization,  and  there 
nerved  myself  up  for  indefinite  dirt,  fleas,  and  bad  dinners,  until  we  should  see 
once  more  its  heavenly  bay  and  hear  again  the  delightful  hurly-burly  of  its 
streets. 

It  is  a  truly  Italian  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no  railway  from  Naples  to  the 
end  of  the  peninsula — the  toe  of  the  boot — so  that  instead  of  being  able  to  cross 
from  Italy  to  Sicily  by  ferry  in  an  hour,  you  have  to  take  a  little  steamer  at 
Naples  and  coast  down  the  Italian  shore  for  a  day  and  a  night,  more  or  less,  as 
it  happens,  until  you  get  to  Messina.  And  it  is  an  equally  peculiar  Italian  fiict 
that  there  is  no  wharf  in  the  Bay  if  Naples  for  the  said  steamer  to  lie  at,  but 
you  and  your  luggage  are  rowed  out  to  her  in  an  open  boat  in  the  dark,  and 
have  to  climb  into  her  by  a  narrow  ladder ;  and  if  this  happens  to  be  in  a 
drenching  rain,  as  was  the  case  with  us,  one  is  very  apt  to  think  fondly  on  one's 
native  land,  where  covered  piers  and  broad  gangways  are  natural  rights 
just  as  much  as  the  ballot!  We  unluckily  had  taken  the  Peirano  instead  6f 
the  Florio  line,  and  found  ourselves  next  morning,  after  not  a  bad  night,  on 
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board  a  boat  whose  deck  was  grimy  beyond  conception^  and  full  of  Italian  sol- 
diei*s  or  opera  bravos,  I  am  not  sure  which.  However,  a  nice  little  English 
library  had  been  bought,  probably  with  the  steamer,  and  as  the  Mediten*anean 
was  smooth  to  glassiness,  I  preferred  to  ensconce  myself  on  a  sofa  in  the  cabin 
and  while'  away  the  day  with  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Johnson," 
to  spending  it  up  stairs  staring  at  the  Apennines  that  lined  die  shore,  for  they 
are  the  most  repellent  mountains  I  ever  saw,  gray,  bald,  and  bare,  without 
anything  grand  to  redeem  them — much  like  the  backbone  of  the  modern  Italian 
character. 

We  arrived  at  Messina  about  nine  o'clock  at  night — a  soft,  exquisite,  star- 
liglit  night— and  were  rowed  ashore  in  the  same  primitive  fashion  in  which  we 
had  embarked.  The  back  windows  of  our  hotel  looked  out  on  the  quay,  so  we 
were  soon  in  it;  and,  with  its  barn-door  entrance  into  an  inner  court  round 
which  its  stone  pillars  and  galleries  and  staircase  were  built,  the  Hotel  Yit- 
toria,  if  not  *•  Sicilian,"  was  certainly  unlike  any  other  I  had  seen.  I  was  shown 
up  to  the  third  story  into  just  the  room  for  a  summer  land — ^large,  dusky,  with 
a  stone  floor  and  a  deep  grated  window  set  in  the  thick  wall,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  bay  with  its  lights  and  the  s^  with  its  stars  in  so  romantic  a  fashion, 
that  as  I  leaned  back  in  the  old  casement  to  dream,  I  could  not  help  hoping  that 
many  tender  lovers  had  breathed  their  vows  to  each  other  **  on  such  a  night  as 
this  "  and  in  that  very  spot. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  very  early  to  take  the  first  train  for  Catania, 
tiiat  city  of  our  destination  which  in  America  I  had  thought  of  as  probably  a 
straggling  village  with  nothing  fit  to  eat  in  it.  The  railway  carriage  was  new 
and  quite  elegant  with  its  drab  brocade  cushions,  and  the  four  hours'  journey 
along  the  seashore  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  took.  On  one 
side  the  Mediterranean  glittered  like  silver  in  the  sunshine  between  the  bold 
shore  near  us  and  the  blue  Italian  heights  across  the  straits ;  and  on  the  other 
was  the  Sicilian  landscape,  with  its  wild  hills  covered  with  the  gross  and 
savage  cactus,  crowned  here  and  tiiere  by  castie,  monastery,  or  ruin,  and  cut 
by  the  wide  beds  of  immense  torrents,  at  whose  shrunken  rill  women  would 
perhaps  be  washing;  with  its  lemon  and  orange  orchards  laden  with  fiiiit, 
and  its  vineyards  pruned  for  the  winter;  with  its  wayside  villages,  whose 
loungers  and  whose  workers  alike  sit  out  in  the  sun,  some  of  them  so  dark 
as  to- remind  one  that  AMca  in  truth  was  not  far  off;  and  with  nowhere  any 
trees — the  guide-book  says,  because  two  hundred  years  ago  or  so  the  inhab- 
itants thought  that  the  birds  injured  their  splendid  grain  crops,  and  so  they  out 
down  the  great  forests  that  until  then  had  characterized  Sicily;  and  now  the 
whole  island  suffers  every  year  more  for  want  of  water.  Such  is  "  popular  " 
wisdom,  and,  judging  from  the  senseless  passion  for  fence-making  which  is 
devouring  the  forests  in  this  country,  drying  up  tiie  land  before  its  time,  and 
plotting  it  out  in  short,  straight  lines  like  a  patch-quilt,  it  is  a  very  good  exam- 
ple too.  Looking  out  of  the  car  window  at  the  resources  of  this  wondrous  isl- 
and compared  with  its  development,  one  of  our  party  said,  in  the  American 
vernacular,  **  If  the  Italians  could  only  be  cleaned  out  of  Italy,  what  a  splendid 
country  it  would  be."  **  What  a  splendid  ooutitry  it  would  be  if  the  Italians 
could  only  be  cleaned  in  Italy,"  suggested  some  one  else;  and  amid  a  general 
laugh  tiie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

I  think  we  were  about  half-way  to  Catania  when  we  caught  our  first 
glimpse  of  Etna,  and  a  very  disappointing  one  it  was,  and  I  suppose  generally 
is,  particularly  if  one  has  just  left  Naples.  It  is  nearly  three  times  as  high  as 
Vesuvius,  but  Vesuvius  has  the  advantage  of  rising  steeply  from  the  plain  very 
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near  you  without  intervening  hills,  so  that  the  whole  hei^t  is  apparent ;  where- 
as the  base  of  Etna  is  120  miles  round,  and  the  slope  so  gradual  that,  though  it 
bears  many  Vesuvii,  like  pigmies  upon  its  mighty  bosom,  its  snowy  top  is  too 
distant  and  too  dwarfed  by  its  other  proportions  to  affect  one  at  first  with  its 
true  grandeur.  Here  we  were,  however,  in  the  land  of  classic  stoiy,  and  ac- 
toaUy  beholding  that  Etna  beneath  which  the  Cyclops  were  imprisoned  by 
2^us,  while  soon  after  we  were  whirled  by  the  very  rocks  that  the  **  one-eyed 
Polypheme  "  had  hurled  after  Ulysses  into  the  sea!  Sicily  is  indeed  enchanted 
^ound,  and  I  thought  so  none  the  less  when  at  ten  o'clock  we  reached 
Catania,  and  were  met  at  the  station  by  the  advance  guard  of  the  party,  who 
informed  Professor  Peirce  that  the  authorities  of  the  city  had  placed  the  empty 
Benedictine  monastery  at  the  service  of  the  American  and  English  eclipse  ex- 
peditions, and  that  the  hotel  was  "  excellent."  We  soon  drove  to  it,  and  found 
it  large  and  new,  set  in  a  garden,  and  kept  by  the  ubiquitous  German  with  the 
honest  face,  who  giv^  one  most  of  the  comfort  one  gets  on  the  Continent. 
Everything  was  fresh,  clean,  and  airy ;  and  though  there  were  no  fireplaces,  the 
carpets  on  the  floors  (things  almost  unknown  in  Sicily)  anpplied  the  extra 
warmth  required  by  the  season.  It  was  the  12th  of  December,  yet  my  long 
Dvindow  was  wide  open,  the  curtains  fluttering  in  a  balmy  breeze,  and  from  my 
balcony  I  could  either  look  down  on  a  blossoming  rose-tree  in  the  garden  be- 
low, or  across  the  housetops  to  stately,  snow-capped  Etna,  which  in  all  its  ma- 
jesty filled  the  northern  horizon  and  seemed  to  upheave  the  whole  surrounding 
country  with  it.  The  cup  of  our  contentment  fairly  overflowed  when,  having 
found  Sicily,  Catania,  our  hotel,  and  our  rooms  all  delightful,  we  were  called 
down  to  •*  fork-breakfast,"  as  we  freely  translated  it,  and  were  served  with  dt>- 
iicioos  fish,  and  with  as  nice  steak,  fried  potatoes,  coffee,  and  vin  ordinaire  as 
one  could  desire. 

But  the  day  that  had  begun  so  auspiciously  was  destined  to  end  in  gloom. 
Jnst  before  dinner  came  the  startling  news  that  the  English  party,  which  was 
to  come  to  Sicily  from  Naples  by  the  Government  yacht  Psyche,  had  been 
wrecked  outside  the  harbor  of  Catania,  and  that  they  were  all  at  the  hotel. 
In  the  evening  we  learned  the  particulars,  and  they  were  indeed  of  the  most 
aggravating  description.  It  seemed  tliat  this  yacht  was  the  Admiral^s  own 
despatch  boat — ^the  pet  messenger  of  the  British  navy — ^lined  throughout  with 
mahogany  and  finished  in  the  most  beautiful  manner ;  being  in  fact  the  same 
one  tbokt  took  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  Egypt.  She  had  been  put  at 
the  service  of  the  eclipse  expedition,  and  was  to  take  different  observers  to  va- 
rious points,  as  should  be  decided  after  they  aU  reached  Catania.  They  had 
nearly  made  the  harbor  that  morning,  and  were  running  a  little  nearer  inshore 
than  the  usual  course,  in  order  to  give  the  party  a  better  view  of  the  beautiflil 
coast,  when  the  captain  was  called  away  from  the  helm  for  a  moment,  and 
while  he  was  absent  the  lieutenant  changed  the  course  of  the  ship.  Alas!  in 
bright  sunshme,  and  on  a  sea  like  glass,  she  struck  a  rock  not  down  in  the 
chajrt,  and  was  completely  impaled  in  a  moment.  There  was  just  time  to  get 
the  observers,  with  their  instruments  and  luggage,  safely  off,  but  the  officers 
and  crew  lost  everything.  The  young  captain  who  was  in  command  had  only 
been  in  charge  of  her  three  months,  and  sh^  was  his  first  ship,  while  the  terri- 
ble rule  of  the  British  navy  is  that  a  captain  who  once  loses  a  vessel  is  never 
given  another,  but  is  put  on  half-pay  for  life.  Moreover,  the  eclipse  expedi- 
tion itself,  we  understood,  was  not  popular  in  England.  When  Professor 
Peirce  reached  London  he  found  an  almost  perfect  apathy  upon  the  subject^ 
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and  was  fearful  that  the  English  were  not  going  to  send  out  any  expedition  at 
all — so  much  so  that  he  did  not  hesitate. to  appeal  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
scientific  men,  and  even  to  the  GoTernment^  not  to  let  the  Americans  and  the 
Itiilians  be  the  only  nations  interested  in  the  great  phenomenon.'  His'enthusi- 
asm  at  last  communicated  itself;  the  scientific  men  made  their  arrangements 
to  go,  and  the  Government  granted  them  £2,000  and  the  use  of  the  Psyche. 
But  still,  as  one  of  themselves  told  us,  tliey  had  left  behind  them  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  and  heartburning  in  England,  and  to  have  this  dreadful  misfor- 
tune come  upon  them  the  very  fiurst  thing,  and  through  them  upon  the  young 
captain  who  seemed  to  have  won  all  their  hearts,  was  crushing.  It  took  all 
mirth  completely  out  of  botli  expeditions  from  the  beginning.* 

Catania  was  founded  by  Greeks  twenty-six  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  has 
been  destroyed  so  many  times  by  wars  and  earthquakes  that  it  presents  no 
traces  of  an  ancient  town,  and  what  Greek  and  Roman  remains  there  are,  are 
mostly  underground.  It  is  a  cheerful  city  of  64,000  inhabitants,  built  upon 
the  seashore,  and  possessing  a  public  promenade,  a  public  garden,  a  university, 
a  cathedral,  and  other  churches,  I  should  say,  by  the  hundred  (for  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  we  passed  one  every  few  steps),  all  of  them  in  that  base  and  inverted 
architecture  that  seems  to  have  developed  itself  in  the  Roman  Church  sinpe  the 
Reformation.  The  fa9ade  of  the  modern  Italian  church  is  as  utterly  devoid  of 
beauty,  and,  no  matter  what  its  cost,  wears  as  degraded  an  expression  as  any- 
thing my  eyes  have  ever  gazed  upon.  In  Rome  I  think  the  fa9ades  are,  as  a 
rule,  peculiarly  distressing  ;  but  in.  Catania  many  of  them  have  a  touch  of  the 
grandiose  that  redeeuLS  them  a  little.  By  the  time  I  had  got  to  Naples,  I  was 
very  tired  of  bronze  horses  and  marble  lions,  and  began  to  wonder  why  no 
other  animals  were  ever  chosen  to  adorn  the  public  places,  when,  the  very  first 
thing  in  Catania,  in  the  middle  of  the  cathedral  square,  I  saw  an  elephant 
standing  with  an  obelisk  on  his  back,  and  looking  so  old  that  I  was  afraid  to 
inquire  his  age  lest  I  should  learn  he  was  modem.  The  elephant  is  the  device 
of  Catania,  and  I  thought  it  so  original  to  have  gone  all  the  way  over  to  the 
East,  perhaps,  or  all  the  way  back  to  Pyrrhus  and  Hannii3al  for  an  inspiration, 
tliat  it  endeared  the  city  to  me  at  once.  And,  indeed,  I  have  a  high  respect  for 
its  people  on  account  of  their  industry.  Drive  through  any  street  you  will,  and, 
in  great  contrast  to  any  other  Italian  city  I  remember,  you  will  see  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  even  quite  little  ones,  clustered  within  theur  doors  and  as 
busy  as  they  can  be.  Nor  are  there  nearly  so  many  degraded  and  wretched 
objects  lounging  about  as  in  other  places. 

But  the  glory  of  Catania  is  the  Benedictine  monastery,  now  empty,  and 
said  to  be,  with  a  single  exception,  the  most  imposing  in  Europe.  The  church 
belonging  to  it  is  as  large  as  a  cathedral,  and  contains  an  immense  organ  un- 
siirpassed  in  the  world.  The  monastery  itself  is  built  around  two  gardens,  and 
h.is  a  beautiful  great  hall  for  its  library,  with  tiled  floor  and  frescoed  ceiling, 
and  a  similar  one  for  its  refectory.  At  the  back  is  a  large  open  garden  made 
entirely  of  soil  carted  there  upon  the  black  lava  rocks,  and  as  beautiful  as  a 
dream,  with  its  walks  among  lemons  and  oranges  and  roses,  and  at  the  very 
end  a  great  stone  terrace  commanding  the  most  superb  view  of  stateliest  Etna 
possible  to  imagine.  The  monks  were  **  knowing  ones  ^^  in  their  day,  and  the 
monastery  in  any  town  is  very  apt  to  be  in  the  finest  situation  in  it.  So  it  was 
here.  There  was  room  enough  in  it  to  accommodate  a  thousand  monks,  all 
nobles.    They  had  dwindled  down  to  about  forty,  and  four  years  ago,  along  with 

*  The  captain  was  acquitted,  lioweTer,  but  the  lieatenant  was  not. 
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all  the  other  monks  in  Italy,  they  were  "  suppressed."  Now  their  wide  and  in- 
deed magnificent  home  is  going  to  decay ;  the  great  corridors  and  staircases 
are  dirty;  the  marble  and  sculptured  entrance-hall  cobwebbed  and  dusty;  their 
church  desolate;  their  library  deserted;  their  frescoed  dining-hall  profaned 
and  ruined  by  the  scene-painters  of  the  theatre ;  their  exquisite  gardens  neg- 
lected and  fast  running  to  weeds ;  even  the  rich  organ  is  silent,  for  the  monk 
who  play^  it  will  not  exhibit  his  beloved  instrument  for  money,  and  there  are 
services  in  the  church  now  only  a  few  times  a  year.  It  is  such  a  terrible  waste! 
These  monasteries  would  make  the  most  splendid  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
world,  would  the  Italians  only  use  them  for  such  purposes  ;  but  it  is  said  that 
there  are  so  many  all  over  Italy  that  the  authorities  know  not  what  to  do  with 
them,  so  they  let  them  go  to  decay,  as  the  English  did  theirs  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  some  day,  like  them,  they  will  regret  that  they  would  not 
spend  a  few  hundreds  to  repair  what  it  cost  tens  of  thousands  to  build,  and  once 
gone,  will  never  be  replaced. 

It  was  nothing  less  than  this  grand  place  that  the  city  had  courteously 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  observers,  and  thither  on  the  day  after  our  arrival 
they  all  repaired  to  unpack  their  instruments.  Our  party  experienced  a  re- 
verse the  first  thing.  In  arranging  for  the  expedition  Professor  Winlock  of  the 
Cambridge  Observatory  had  invented  for  the  spectroscopes  he  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce,  had  used  in  the  eclipse  of  the  previous  year,  an  adjustment  he 
called  an  "  achromatic  recorder,"  by  which  during  the  eclipse  the  observer 
could  himself  count  the  spectrum  lines  he  saw,  instead  of  having  some  other 
person  do  it  for  him.  Mr.  Peirce  was  looking  forward  to  using  it  with  great 
interest,  but  case  after  case  was  opened  and  it  was  not  forthcoming.  It  was 
not  there!  Great  dismay  and  much  telegraphing;  but  the  instrument  had 
gone  hopelessly  to  Spain,  through  some  misunderstanding  that  Mr.  Peirce  was 
to  join  Professor  Winlock's  party  there  instead  of  going  to  Sicily  with  his 
father.  Fortunately  the  English  had  more  polariscopes  than  they  needed,  and 
they  very  kindly  furnished  him  with  one,  or  he  would  have  been  without  any 
instrument  at  all.  Xs  for  me,  I  had  expected  to  be  put  on  **  general  observa- 
tions," but  to  my  consternation  was  told  that  I  must  sketch  the  corona.  Now 
I  believe  I  can  draw  a  very  faithful  outline  of  an  object  if  I  have  time  enough, 
but  I  am  not  very  rapid  with  the  pencil,  and  do  not  dare  to  trust  my  memory 
of  objects,  just  as  some  persons  cannot  trust  their  memory  of  music  away  firom 
notes.  I  decided  that  the  only  drawing  I  could  votick  for  would  be  simply 
what  I  should  succeed  in  putting  down  at  the  moment  of  the  eclipse.  So  I 
followed  Mr.  Lockyer's  advice  and  took  a  dashing  picture  of  Secchi's  of  a  former 
corona — ^fuU  of  rays  and  long  streamers,  but  the  only  one  I  had — and  pinning 
it  upon  the  hanging  of  my  bed,  I  practised  from  it  diligently  all  the  week,  until 
r  could  draw  it  several  times  in  a  minute.  I  also  sketched  often  the  steam- 
cloud  that  rolls  out  of  Etna,  changing  from  moment  to  moment,  and  any  other 
object  that  my  eye  lighted  upon  suddenly.  Meantime  the  other  observers  were 
at  the  monastery,  setting  up  their  instruments  and  practising  with  them.  And 
so  the  ten  days  wore  away  and  the  eventful  22d  drew  near. 

The  whole  interest  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  1870  centred  in  the  corona.  Up 
to  this  eclipse,  other  and  minor  phenomena  had  divided  the  attention  of  as- 
tronomers. The  changes  of  color  in  the  sky,  clouds,  and  landscape ;  the  ap- 
proach and  retreat  of  the  dark  shadow  at  the  rate  of  a  mil^  a  second ;  the  beads 
into  which  the  sun's  crescent  breaks  up  just  before  totality ;  the  degree  of  dark- 
ness during  totality ;  the  shining  out  of  the  stars ;  the  red  flames  or  **  promi- 
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nences "  round  the  moon^s  disc — all  these  had  been  as  interesting  to  the  ob- 
server as  the  size,  shape,  color,  and  sti*ucture  of  the  corona.  But  all  of  these 
were  now  settled  and  underatood,  while  the  corona,  though  indeed  the  most 
stinking  feature  of  an  eclipse  to  the  eye,  was  still  a  mystery,  and  had  therefore 
come  to  be  the  most  absorbing  problem  engaging  solar  scientific  attention. 

"  Imagine,  at  the  departure  of  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  in  its  retreat  behind 
the  moon,  an  awful  gloom  diffused  over  the  fiace  of  Natm*e ;  and  round  a  dark 
circle  near  the  zenith,  an  immense  radiated  glory  like  a  new  creation  in  a  mo- 
ment bursting  on  the  sight,  and  for  several  minutes  fixing  the  gaze  of  man  in 
silent  astonishment.^^  The  solar  eclipse  here  so  beautifully  described  is  the 
one  seen  at  Albany  in  1806,  and  the  *'  glory  "  spoken  of  is  tiiat  corona  to  in- 
vestigate which  so  much  time,  money,  and  thought  has  since  been  expended. 

Astronomy  has  been  strangely  fortunate  in  having  three  solar  eclipses  fol- 
low each  other  in  three  successive  years  in  accessible  places.  The  first  was  in 
India  in  1868,  where  for  the  first  time  in  a  solar  eclipse  the  wonderfhl  powers 
of  the  spectroscope  were  brought  into  play.  With  its  aid,  the  English  observ- 
er hoped  to  discover  of  what  elements  both  the  red  prominences  and  the  corona 
were  composed.  With  the  latter  they  were  not  successful,  only  one  observer. 
Major  Tennant,  obtaining  an  indefinite  result  of  '*  a  faint  continuous  spectrum, 
without  lines  either  dark  or  bright  ^^ — that  is,  with  nothing  to  show  whether 
the  corona  shone  by  its  own  light  or  by  light  reflected  from  the  sun.  But  the 
prominences  they  discovered  to  be  immense  flame-tongues  or  whorls  of  in- 
tensely heated  hydrogen,  which  burst  up  from  the  sun  to  a  height  of  from 
60,000  to  160,000  miles,  or  play  around  him  in  lower  flame  billows.  Moreover, 
Jannsen  found  that  with  the  spectroscope  he  could  continue  to  observe  the 
prominence  he  had  been  looking  at  duiing  totality  long  after  it  was  over ;  and 
simultaneously  Lockyer  in  England  discovered  that  prominences  could  be 
studied  on  any  clear  day,  and  that  tihey  belonged  to  a  complete  hydrogen  at- 
mosphere that  enveloped  the  sun,  and  which  he  called  the  "chromosphere." 
Observers,  however,  did  not  find  aZl  the  lines  that  had  been  seen  during  the 
eclipse,  and  they  did  see  others  which  had  not  been  noticed  during  it  at  all. 
Much  of  the  precious  time  of  our  own  magnificently  clear  eclipse  in  1869, 
therefore,  had  to  be  given  to  verifying  these  conflicting  observations.  Professor 
Winlock  gave  his  attention  to  counting  the  spectrum  lines  of  the  prominences, 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce,  to  determining  whether  the  prominences 
were  identical  in  constitution  by  observing  the  differences  in  tibe  relative  inten- 
sity of  the  same  lines  in  those  of  different  shapes.  Professors  Young,  Harkness, 
and  Pickering,  however,  observed  the  corona,  and  gave  to  astronomy  the  first 
definite  knowledge  of  its  constitution.  Judging  from  the  incredulity  with 
which  their  observations  were  received  in  England,  the  triumph  for  American 
science  was  worth  having.  **  Upon  the  faint,  continuous,  rainbow-tinted  spec- 
ti'um  seen  by  Major  Tennant  in  India,  Professor  Harkness  saw  one  bright 
green  line ;  Professor  Toung  recognized  the  same  line  and  suspected  the  exist 
ence  of  two  others ;  and  Professor  Pickering  saw  three  bright  lines."  These 
observations  told  the  scientific  world  in  unmistakable  spectroscopic  language 
that  the  corona  contains  some  substance  that  shines  by  its  own  light.  What  is 
this  substance?  Its  place  in  the  spectrum  is  or  very  nearly  corresponds  with 
that  of  a  green  line  (1474  of  KirohhofTs  scale),  which  belongs  to  the  spectrum 
of  glowing  vapor  of  iron.  The  conclusion  of  Professor  Harkness  therefore  was, 
that  *'  the  corona  is  a  highly  rarefied  self-luminous  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
sun,  and  perhaps  principally  composed  of  the  incandescent  vapor  of  iron." 
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But  in  the  aurora  borealis  there  is  a  green  line  which  also  corresponds  to  1474 
Kirchhoff.  Hence  arose  the  very  natural  theory  that  the  corona  is  a  perpetual 
solar  aurora,  and  it  is  that  adopted  by  Professor  Young.  Professor  Winlook 
was  at  first  struck  by  this  view,  but  on  returning  to  Cambridge  after  the 
eclipse  and  going  over  the  observations,  he  formed  a  different  hypothesis.  For 
the  photographs  taken  on  tliis  occasion  had  also  something  to  say.  Hitherto, 
photographs  of  total  eclipses  had  been  taken  through  a  telescope,  first  small 
and  afterwards  enlarged.  Professor  Winlock  arranged  to  have  photographs 
taken  through  a  telescope  of  the  size  desired  in  the  first  place,  and  this  was 
found  much  more  successful  in  giving  the  true  proportions  of  the  corona.  But 
it  did  not  take  all  of  the  corona  that  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Only  the 
inner  and  brighter  portions  showed  on  the  negative,  the  long  outside  "  radia- 
tions," as  some  call  them,  being  entirely  absent.  What  did  that  mean?  As 
interpreted  by  Professor  Winlock,  it  meant  that  the  corona  is  two-fold,  and 
consists  first  of  an  inner  luminous  envelope  of  gas^  markedly  quadrilateral  in 
shape,  which  is  the  irtie  solar  atmosphere  ;*  and  woovl^l  of  outer  streamers  or 
radiations  formed  from  the  vapors  or  gases  of  our  own  upper  atmosphere,  and 
var3ring  with  its  own  variable  conditions.  Professor  Winlock  stated  these  as  his 
conclusioDS  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lockyer  after  the  eclipse  of  1869,  but  the  letter 
was  not  published  in  **  Nature,"  and  neither  it  nor  the  communications  of  the 
other  American  astronomers  made  any  impression  on  the  great  solar  spectr*- 
soopist,  his  tlieory  being  that  the  sun  had  no  envelope  outside  the  chromosphere 
or  hydrogen  envelope,  and  that  the  corona  therefore  was  simply  '*  a  terrestrial 
phenomenon  due  to  the  passage  of  the  sun!s  rays  through  our  own  atmosphere." 

In  1870  then  the  corona  problem  stood  thus : 

The  ^eat  luminous  orb  of  the  sun  is  called  the  **  photosphere  " ;  his  hydro- 
gen envelope  is  called  the  **  chromosphere."  Now  was  there  still  another  sun- 
envelope  beyond  this  (whether  a  glowing  iron  vapor  or  an  aurora),  which  in  an 
eclipse  appears  as  the  whole  corona^  as  Professor  Young  supposed?  Or  was 
the  corona  nothing  but  an  effect  of  our  own  atmosphere,  as  Mr.  Lockyer  main- 
tained? Or  was  it,  according  to  Professor  Winlock's  view,  partly  solar  and 
partly  terrestrial  ? 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  anxiously,  during  the  ten  days  previous  to 
the  eclipse,  the  astronomers  watched  that  weather  which  might  so  easily  pre- 
vent an  answer  to  these  questions.  Professor  Peirce's  observers  in  Sicily  were 
about  twelve,  but  the  English  party  was  much  more  numerous.  At  its  head 
was  Mr.  Lockyer  himself,  the  most  eminent  solar  spectroscopist  in-  England, 
and  with  him  were  the  distinguished  chemist  Professor  Rosooe  of  Owens  Col- 
lege, Manchester,  Professor  Adams  of  King^s  College,  Mr.  VignoUes,  a  famous 
engineer  and  o^omporary  of  Robert  Stephenson,  and  a  crowd  of  clever  and 
educated  young  men,  fully  armed  and  equipped  with  instruments,  instructions, 
and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Lockyer  strikes  one  at  once  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  is  very  small 
and  compact,  with  a  pleasant  and  almost  vivid  face  and  frank  impulsive  man- 
ner, and  wit^  so  much  nervous  energy  tdiat  he  resembles  the  typical  American 
rather  than  his  own  calmer  countrymen.  He  was  evidently  so  eager  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  whether  indeed  the  corona  were  anything  more  than  the 
continuation  of  his  **  chromosphere,"  and  from  his  mastery  of  the  subject  he 
had  such  a  right  to  see  it.  (to  speak  h  VAmericaine),  that  I  confess  I  hoped  that 
whoever  else  were  disappointed  ho  would  not  be.    He  was  accompanied  by 

•  See  "  smiman't  idomal^''  Koremoet.  liTO.  * 
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Mrs.  Lookyer  as  his  own  assistant*  a  lady  as  tranquil  as  her  husband  is  excit- 
able, but  who  pursues  his  soiefice,  and  has  written  several  books  upon  it,  so 
that  together  they  seem  to  lead  that  double  life  deroted  to  one  end  of  whidi 
we  hear  not  unfrequently  in  England,  but  of  which  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I 
know.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Agassiz  are  the  only  examples.  Professor  Roscoe 
I  fancied  not  only  to  be  the  typical,  but  the  ideal  Englishman — ^the  fair-haired 
Viking  translated  into  modern  man,  gentleman,  and  scwantt  and  with  a  certain 
sweetness,  a  serene  and  broad  and  gracious  kindliness  of  mien,  that  I  nerer 
saw  in  an  American ;  for  in'  our  drive  and  fret  of  life  it  is  impossible. 

The  great  day  broke  at  last  in  splendor,  after  wind  and  clouds  the  previous 
afternoon,  and  a  rain  in  the  night  which  made  our  hearts  quake  lest  it  should 
last.  It  had  only  washed  the  atmosphere  into  perfect  clearness,  however,  and 
we  were  all  exultant,  though  somewhat  uneasy  about  the  observers  who  had 
gone  up  Mount  Etna,  for  the  whole  mountain  was  wrapped  in  a  white  man- 
tle of  snow.  The  Marquis  of  San  GiuUano,  a  leading  nobleman  of  Catania 
and  a  member  of  the  Italian  Senate,  had  offered  to  the  observers  the  use  of 
two  villas  as  different  posts  of  observation.  Mr.  Lockyer,  however,  decided  to 
remain  at  the  monastery  with  one  division  of  his  observers.  Professcnr  Peirce 
stationed  there  also  our  photographers  sad  our  time-observer,  Mr.  Schott.  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe  and  his  party  took  Mount  Etna,  where  we  were  represented  by 
Dr.  Peters  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York  (who  had  in  past  years  surveyed  the 
whole  of  Etna),  and  by  General  Abbot  of  the  U.'  S.  Engineers,  who  was  to  sketch 
the  corona  from  the  highest  point  possible.  Professor  Adams  took  a  large 
party,  principally  polariscopists,  to  Agosta  and  Villamonda,  and  two  English 
photographers  went  to  Syracuse,  where  also  Professors  Harkness,  Newcomb, 
Hall,  and  Eastman  were  stationed  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  ^ofessor 
Watson  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  took  up  his  station  at  Carlentini  to  sketch  the 
corona,  while  Professor  Peirce  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Marquis  for  his 
own  party,  and  with  his  son,  myself,  and  some  American  friends  drove  out  to 
the  Villa  San  Giuliano,  which  is  two  or  three  miles  north  of  Catania,  on  the  road 
to  Etna  and  up-hill  nearly  all  the  way.  We  arrived  about  two  hours  before  to- 
tality, which  was  to  take  place  at  two  o'clock,  and  found  the  villa  a  sort  of 
earthly  paradise.  The  fbrst  tiling  we  saw  on  alighting  was  a  bed  of  scarlet  ge- 
raniums in  full  bloom,  and  a  wall  close  by  was  covered  with  a  great  vine  full  of 
purfde  blossoms.  The  Marquis  and  his  son  courteously  received  us  on  the  steps 
of  the  viUa,  and  introduced  us  to  a  party  of  friends  who  had  also  come  up  to 
behold  the  great  event.  The  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  commanded  the  most 
enchanting  view  of  the  valley  below,  with  Catania  and  its  harbor  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Mediterranean  stretching  broadly  beyond,  while  above  it  all  hung  the 
bright  sun,  yet  unconscious  of  the  dark  enemy  that  was  lurkingvin  his  beams  in 
order  soon  to  cover  his  **  glorious  fEioe  ^'  from  the  world.  We  all  chose  our 
posts  of  observation :  Professor  Peirce  on  an  elevation  behind  the  house,  Mr.  C. 
S.  Peirce  in  the  garden  with  his  polarisoope,  the  Marquis  and  his  guests  on  the 
terrace,  and  I  and  another  lady  in  a  room  of  the  villa  just  over  it.  A  table  was 
arranged  for  me  in  a  window  conunanding  the  landscape  just  spoken  of,  and 
at  a  quarter  past  one,  with  my  drawing  materials  before  me,  I  sat  down  to  wait 
for  totality  with  a  beating  heart.  I  had  been  copying  rays  all  the  week,  and  if 
there  were  any  rays  in  the  corona  rays  I  was  determined  to  see ;  for  I  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  accepting  so  much  pleasure  from  the  United  States  and  mak- 
ing no  return.  A  strong  wind  blew  in  upon  me  and  chilled  my  fingers,  but  in 
the  excitement  I  neither  felt  it  much  nor  took  any  cold.    For  some  time  the 
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sun  reigned  supreme,  and  until  about  half  an  hour  before  totality  kept  all 
clouds  at  a  distance  in  spite  of  the  foe  that  was  now  closing  with  him.  But 
then  they  suddenly  came  upon  his  diminished  crescent  and  hemmed  him  round, 
now  serrying,  now  breaking,  until,  when  he  was  but  a  shrinking  silver  rim,  they 
united  in  a  dense  storm-wall,  solid  from  the  very  horizon,  and  blotted  him  com- 
pletely from  our  sight.  I  had  no  watch  with  me.  The  gentlemen  walked  in 
almost  dead  silence  up  and  down  the  terrace,  and  as  I  sat  watching  that  re- 
lentless gray  veil  the  rain  began  to  fall.  The  landscape  was  very  dark  (though 
not  more  so,  nor  more  ^)eculiar  in  its  tint,  than  J  have  often  observed  just  be- 
fore sudden  storms),  and  as  the  long  seconds  rolled  on  I  felt  sure  that  totality 
-was  being  enacted  behind  tliat  intolerable  pall,  and  that  all  hope  was  over. 

Dear  reader,  if  you  have  a  weakness,  and  ever  undertake  to  observe  a  total 
eclipse,  where  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  are  the^r^^  requisites,  be  sure  that 
-weakness  will  find  you  out.  I  liave  no  less  than  two— two  small  but  intense 
unpolses,  remnants  of  original  sin,  I  suppose,  not  to  indulge  which  is  always 
an  effort  with  me,  and  which  have  often  caused  me  serious  annoyance,  and  I 
snppose  oflen  will  again.  One  of  them  is,  as  soon  as  all  apparent  use  is  over 
for  a  thing,  to  get  rid  of  it.  As  soon  as  I  have  read  a  letter  I  long  to  put  it  in 
the  fire.  Whenever  my  husband  has  got  through  with  a  coat  (as  I  think),  I 
"wish  to  give  it  away,  etc.  The  other  is,  that  when  I  am  in  a  tremendous  hurry 
"with  anything  and  much  agitated  with  the  thought  that  I  haven't  time  enough 
to  do  it  in,  instead  of  simply  driving  through  the  main  point,  I  am  very  apt  to 
try  to  accomplish  also  some  non-essential  connected  with  it,  which  of  course 
gives  me  every  chance  of  being  behind  time  altogether,  and  sometimes  in  fact 
bas  made  me  so.  Now,  why  of  all  moments  in  my  life  should  these  two  im- 
pulses combine  against  me  as  they  did?  For,  lest  it  should  be  too  dark  for  me 
to  see  to  sketch  during  totality,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  I  had  been  provided 
-with  a  dark  lantern.  I  had  lit  it  with  difficulty  in  the  strong  wind,  and  had 
had  it  burning  for  some  time.  It  was  but  a  small  bit  of  candle  that  was  in  it. 
I  should  never  use  it  again.  Why,  then,  could  I  not  have  let  it  bum  on  even 
supposing  totality  wcbs  over?  But  no.  If  totality  were  over,  as  I  was  sure  it 
-was,  the  occupation  of  the  burning  candle  was  gone ;  indeed,  its  flame  was  a  mock- 
ery if  not  an  insult  At  any  rate,  impulse  No.  1  came  strongly  upon  me,  and  in 
my  heartache  I  blew  it  out!  Some  hundred  seconds  after  a  gentleman  came  up 
stairs  with  a  watch,  from  whom  I  learned  the  time.  It  wanted  yet  five  min- 
utes of  totality,  and  the  cloud  had  begun  to  look  thinner.  Shocked  at  my  own 
rashness,  I  tried  to  light  my  lantern  again,  but  the  -wind  and  my  agitation  both 
together  were  too  much  for  me.  I  gave  it  up  and  looked  up  at  the  sun.  He 
was  there.  The  clouds  had  broken  and  totality  had  not  yet  begun,  for  there 
was  a  thread  of  him,  though  but  a  thread,  left.  Of  course  I  should  have  let  all 
thoughts  of  the  lantern  go,  and  given  my  whole  attention  to  the  great  spectacle 
and  its  accessories.  But  my  demon  of  the  impossible,  or  impulse  No.  2,  goaded 
me  once  more  to  try  and  light  the  paltry  thing,  and  I  made  another  effort, 
which  was  soon  cut  short  by  a  bright  red  light  as  from  a  fire  falling  upon  my 
paper,  and  I  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  the  horizon-clouds  that  bordered  the 
sea  transformed  by  it  into  dancing  witches,  and  to  catch  sight  of  the  beads  that 
the  sun's  crescent  breaks  up  into  as  it  disappears.  In  another  second,  in  a  lit- 
tle lake  of  clear  sky,  almost  as  by  a  miracle,  was  the  totality  we  had  come  so 
for  to  see — the  black  moon-disc,  the  white  corona  around  it,  a  bright  star 
near  it ;  and  simultaneously  the  Sicilians  on  the  terrace  burst  into  the  most  tre- 
mendous excitement,  shouting  and  cheering  and  calling  out  **  Stel-la!  stel-lat*^ 
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(The  star!  the  star!),  and  keeping  it  up  through  the  whole  hundred  seoonds  of 
totalit}*. 

But  how  different  was  the  corona  &om  what  I  had  expected!  All  the  draw- 
ings I  had  seen  gave  one  the  idea  of  bright  beams  streaming  out  on  all  sides 
from  the  moon^s  disc,  as  they  seem  to  do  from  the  sim  himself  if  one  tries  to 
look  at  him  with  the  naked  eye ;  whereas  to  me  it  looked  like  a  soft,  yellowish 
white  halo  or  aurora,  bright  and  well  defined  for  a  narrow  distance  all  round 
the  moon,  then  changing  into  so  indistinct  an  outline  that  I  thought  there  was 
a  cloud  over  it;  and  in  fact  the  whole  corona  looked  pale  and  watery  to  my 
wrought-up  imagination.  I  began  to  sketch  the  brighl  Inner  rim,  which  was 
crossed  by  dark  lines,  and  then  said  to  myself,  **It  will  do  no  good  for  me  to 
try  and  get  the  outline  of  the  corona,  for  evidently  there  is  a  cloud  over  it.  I 
had  better  first  look  for  my  rays  and  put  those  in  their  exact  places. ^^  I  found 
no  rays  in  the  upper  half  of  the  corona,  only  the  dark  lines  which  I  had  first 
jotted  down,  and  then  looking  at  the  lower  half,  found  instead  of  bright  rays,  to 
my  intense  surprise,  pale  gray  or  steel-colored  spaces  or  channels,  three  of 
them,  where  the  corona-light  was  interrupted  as  if  from  a  shadow  falling 
across  it,  and  which  I  put  down  in  the  exact  places  and  proportions  as  they  ap- 
peared to  me,  beginning  with  No.  1,  and  then  totality  was  over,  and  I  had  had 
no  time  to  go  back  and  give  the  outline  of  the  whole.  Therefore  I  only  say 
that  my  whole  sketch  is  but  tl^e  general  idea  or  impression  made  upon  me  in 
the  first  momentary  glance  before  beginning  to  draw,  but  the  three  lower 
spaces  I  can  most  positively  certify  to,  for  they  are  all  that  I  fairly  allowed  my- 
self to  look  at  during  the  eclipse.  They  are  all  that  I  can  vividly  recall ;  and  in 
short,  I  most  certainly  saw  them,  and  with  an  eye  not  unaccustomed  to  careful 
and  minute  observation  of  general  things — ^thanks  to  Mr.  Ruskin^s  books  first 
and  to  Mr.  Agassiz^s  lectures  afterward.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  cloud 
was  either  over  them  or  light  shining  through  them,  for  they  were  so  pale  as 
veiy  easily  to  be  lost  to  the  casual  observer  in  the  general  brightness  of  the 
halo.    (See  illustration,  p.  192.) 

After  the  eclipse  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  down  stairs,  for  my  paper  had 
nothing  to  show  on  it  but  those  rays  and  a  few  other  marks,  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  acquitted  myself  even  worse  than  I  had  feared  I  should.  However,  some 
one  came  to  call  me  to  a  collation  that  the  Marquis  had  hospitably  prepared  for 
us ;  so  I  hid  my  sketch  and  went  down  into  the  drawing-room  to  be  served  by 
footmen  in  livery  for  the  only  time  in  my  life.  The  Sicilians  and  the  Ameri- 
cans made  a  very  triumphant  and  happy  party,  diinking  the  Marquis's  won- 
derful old  Etna  wine,  exchanging  congratulations  in  broken  French,  and  other- 
wise playing  the  agreeable  to  each  other.  After  the  collation  we  walked  round 
the  lovely  grounds ;  some  one  gathered  me  a  beautiful  bouquet,  and  then  it  waa 
time  to  bid  adieu  to  the  charming  villa  and  the  courteous  Marquis,  and  go  down 
to  Catania  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  other  observers. 

Alas!  the  cloud  that  had  so  nearly  ruined  our  prospects  had  ruined  theirs 
completely.  A  second  and  a  half  was  all  the  view  of  totality  vouchsafed  them 
at  the  monastery ;  our  photographers  had  taken  nothing,  and  Mr.  Lockyer  had 
not  seen  the  corona  /  It  was  dreadful,  and  in  the  evening  the  Etna  party  came 
home  with  the  same  sad  tale.  In  spite  of  the  snow-storm  of  the  previous  night, 
they  had  got  their  instruments  safely  set  up,  even  Professor  Roscoe's  very  del- 
icate and  complicated  one,  over  which  I  had  seen  his  assistant  Mr.  Bowen  shake 
his  head  gloomily  and  ominously  more  than  once  as  he  was  adjusting  it  at  the 
monastery.    Our  General  Abbot  liad  actually  climbed  8,400  feet  up  Mount  Etna, 
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and  flattered  himself  that  he  at  least  woald  have  a  perfectly  clear  view,  when 
he,  as  well  as  the  ohservers  below  him,  was  suddenly  enyeloped  in  a  hail- 
storm, which  lasted  throng  totality.  Of  all  the  Catania  observei-s,  then,  we 
had  been  the  only  fortunate  ones ;  and  though  of  course  we  should  have  felt 
very  badly,  since  Uncte  Sam  had  given  us  the  money  to  come  out  with,  to  have 
gone  home  without  knj  report  to  make  him,  yet  when  the  spectroscope  obser- 
Tations  were  of  such  high  importance,  and  when  such  very  eminent  men  with 
splendid  instruments  were  there  to  make  them,  I  felt  as  if  on  this  occasion  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  had  the  race  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  seeing  we  at  the  viUa  only  had  one  borrowed  polariscope  among  us. 

However,  the  English  observers  at  the  other  Sicilian  stations  were  more  for- 
tunate ;  their  polanscopist  at  Y illamonda  had  clear  weather ;  their  spectroscopist, 
Mr.  Burton,  at  Agosta,  detected  the  green  coronal  line  observed  by  the  Ameri- 
icans  in  1869 ;  while  at  Syracuse  their  photographer,  Mr.  Brothers,  obtained 
with  a  common  camera  a  negative,  showing  not  only  the  inner  but  al^o  the 
whole  of  the  outer  corona;  a  novel  and  brilliant  achievement,  and  one  which 
an  enthusiast  in  the  **  Spectator  "  declares  to  be  '*  alone  worth  all  the  cost  of 
all  the  expeditions  put  together.^' 

At  Carlentini,  Professor  Watson  of  our  party  had  splendid  weather,  and  fiom 
his  observations  made  two  valuable  drawings,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  in 
the  article.  At  the  monastery,  Mr.  Sc^ott,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  noting 
of  the  moments  of  the  four  contacts,  recorded  a  great  triumph  for  American 
science  in  the  fact  that  the  Americanos  time  of  the  first  contact  of  the  moon's 
disc  with  the  sun^s,  as  computed  by  Professor  Peirce's  Tables  of  the  Moon,  was 
right  to  within  five  seconds ;  while  the  English  computation  of  the  same  con- 
tact, made  after  Hannsen^s  celebrated  Tables,  was  out  by  fifty  seconds.  Pi-o- 
fessor  Peirce  himself,  at  the  villa,  had  noticed  the  corona  visible  before  totality 
began,  and  upon  the  outer  corona  he  saw  pink  reflections  from  the  red  protu- 
berances, which  would  be  one  proof  that  the  outer  corona  is  terrestrial.  Mr. 
C.  S.  Peirce,  observing  with  a  polariscope,  found  *•  polarization  radial  to  the 
sun,  showing  that  light  was  reflected  from  the  sun  " ;  which  observation  agreed 
with  that  of  Mr.  Ranyard,  the  English  polariscopist  at  YiUamonda,  aind  with 
those  of  Professor  Pickering  in  Spain;  but  other  instruments  gave  a  difiere;it 
result,  and  Professor  Pickering  is  now  endeavoring  to  reconcile  them  in  hopes 
of  getting  a  uniform  one.  In  Sjn-acuse,  Professor  Harkness  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
observed  the  green  corona  line  that  he  had  seen  in  the  preceding  year,  and  fol- 
lowed it  out  as  far  as  10  min.  (800,000  miles)  from  the  sun.  In  Spain  the  ob- 
servers generally  had  clear  weather.  Professors  Winlock  and  Young  followed 
the  green  line  out  to  20  min.  (600,000  miles)  from  the  sun,  observing  nearer  to 
the  sun  other  lines  in  it  that  belong  to  the  chromosphere.  Two  young  Eng- 
lishmen, Mr.  Abbay  and  Mr.  Pye,  who  observed  under  their  direction,  ob- 
tained similar  results.  Professor  Young  and  Mr.  Pye  also  got  an  observation 
which  is  said  *'  to  close  satisfactorily  a  discussion  as  to  the  existence  of  a  thin 
shell  of  vapors  dividing  the  photosphere  from  the  chromosphere,  which  has 
occupied  many  pages  of  the  scientific  publications  during  the  past  year."*  Two 
photographs  were  taken  by  Professor  Winlock's  photographer,  which,  if  they 
show  less  of  the  external  corona  than  those  of  Mr.  Brothers  (from  having  been 
taken  with  a  telesco|>p),  are  perfectly  accurate  in  the  details  of  the  inner  one, 
and  therefore  of  equal  scientific  importance.  One  of  the  English  parties  observ- 
ing under  Father  S.  J.  Perry,  at  San  Antonio,  found  in  the  corona  **  no  streamers 

♦  Bev.  S.  J.  Peny,  Monthly  Notices,  Royal  Aatronomloal  Society,  March  10. 
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or  curves,  but  only  a  uniform  glow  of  light,  fading  off  as  it  receded  from  the 
sun,  and  broken  hyfour  or  Jive  darker  gapsy  Capt.  McClear  of  the  British 
Nayy  saw  bright  spectrum  lines  on  the  dj^rk  body  of  the  moon,  which,  as  Father 
Petjy  .remarks,  "  show  that  we  must  receive  with  great  caution  any  obsenrationB 
of  bdght  lines  in  the  corona  which  are  coincident  with  those  of  the  chro- 
mosphere, especially  when  the  bright  lines  of  the  prominences  are  dispersed 
by  intervening  Qlouds  and  atmof?phere."  At  Lord  Lindsay^s  station  "  stream- 
ers "  were  seen  in  the  out^r  corona. 

This,.  I  believe,  is  a  summary  of  all  liie  observations  bearing  on  the  corona. 
I  did  not  learn  them  at  the  time  in  Catania*,  but  since  from  scientific  publica- 
tions; and  I  have  been  rather  surprised. to  find  tiiat  though  the  English  have 
written  more  articles,  favorable  weather  had  given  the  Americans  the  majority 
,  of  the  observations.  Inimedlately  ailer  the  eclipse  the  Catania  parties  broke 
up  and  went  their  ways — perhaps  I  should  say  endeavored  to  go  tiiem,  for 
Sicily  is  a  siren,  who,  when  she  has  once  got  you,  will  not  let  you  go  for  the 
asking.  There  was  a  five  days'  storm  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  kept  us  all 
in  Messina,  waiting  for  a  boat,  from  Sunday  night  pntil  FWday  afternoon ;  and 
when  we  did  get  off  at  last,  it  was  at  the  price  of  a  far  more  agonizing  night 
than  any  we  spent  on  the  Atlantic.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that,  as  modes  of  com- 
munication are,  travellers  so  seldom  penetrate  to  Sicily.  But  how  beautiful, 
how  captivating  she  is!  and  we  only  saw  a  small  part  of  her  fascinations. 
Would  tiiat  I  could  stop  to  tell  more  even  of  that  littie,  but  I  must  end  with 
trying  to  state  liow  tib^e  problem  pf  tiio  corona  stands  now. 

The  first  result  was,,  as  Mr.  Lockyer  telegraphed  to  London  immediately 
after  the  eclipse,  that  "the  Ame^can  observations  of  1869  were  confirmed." 
All  astronomers  now  agree  that  there  really  is  "  surrounding  the  sun  a  mass  of 
self-luminous  gaseous  matter,  whose  spectrum  is  characterized  by  the  green 
1474  line."* 

The  problems  remaining  are,  how  far  does  this  sun-envelope  extend,  and 
of  what  is  it  composed? 

The  sun  or  "  photosphere,"  as  we  see  it,  is  850,000  miles  in  diameter.  Out- 
side of  this,  as  Professor  Young  proved  in  the  eclipse,  is  a  thin  shell  of  many 
commingling  glowing  vapors,  about  1,000  miles  thick.  Outside  of  this  again  is 
the  narrow  red  hydrogen  ring  less  than  7,000  miles  thick,  but  that  rushes 
up  into  prominences  that  are  occasionally  150,000  miles  high.  Finally,  outside 
of  all  these  is  the  corona  as  seen  in  an  eclipse,  pearl-white  and  very  bright 
near  the  sun,  and  fading  gradually  off  to  a  distance  equal  to  or  greater  than 
his  diameter ;  that  is,  it  extends  apparently  for  a  million  miles  more  or  less  all 
round  hipa !  Now  in  1869,  when  Professor  Young  saw  this  in  perfectiy  clear 
weather,  he  thought  it  was  all  solar,  and  possibly  a  perpetual  solar  aurora. 
Professor  Winlock  thought  that  only  the  inner  portion  that  showed  on  his  pho- 
togra^  and  which  ranged  from  90,000  to  250,000  miles  in  width,  was  solar, 
and  that  the  outer  portion  was  due  to  "  atmospheric  glare,"  as  astronomers 
say.  He  has  not  published  anything  on  the  eclipse  of  1870,  but  I  have  his  per- 
mission to  say  that  his  opinion  of  1869  remains  unchanged.  His  photographs 
of  1870  have  a  wider  margin  than  those  of  1869  (though  not  so  wide  as  that  of 
Mr.  Brothers),  and  on  giving  the  negatives  to  an  artist  ^^o  had  never  seen  an 
eclipse  or  a  picture  of  one,  and  requesting  him  to  copy  for  him  merely  the 
brightest  parts  of  the  corona,  the  artist  produced  an  outline  almost  identical 
with  the  corona-outline  of  the  1869  photograph,  except  that  it  has  a  rift  where 

•  Professor  Toung,  In  "  Nature,"  Pebmary  28. 
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the  latter  has  onlj  a  deep  indentation^  This  coincidence  Professor  Winlock  val- 
ues as  tendinf^  to  confirm  his  original  view,  that  the  solar  corona  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  bright  inner  ring,  whose  average  width  is  .one-quarter  of  that  of  the 
Tifiible  corona. 

Mr.  Lockyer  started  with  the  theory  that  there  was  no  corona  outside  of  the 
chromosphere,  and  I  fear  I  may  not  get  his  opinions  without  mistake,  for  these 
seem  to  change  while  his  term  does  noL  By  '*  chromosphere  "  I  believe  he 
originally  meant  the  same  thing  that  Mr.  Airy  had  previously  called  '*  sierra,  ^^ 
.  Tiz.,  the  red  hydrogen  ring  from  which  the  prominences  rise,  and  which  is 
'  less  than  7,000  miles  wide.  But  the  tops  of  the  prominences  are  sometimes 
160,000  miles  high ;  and  influenced  perhaps  by  the  American  obervations  of 
1869,  though  he  did  not  accept  them,  Mr.  Lockyer  decided  before  the  eclipse  to 
enlarge  the  tl]  re  to  the  height  of  the  prominences  at  least, 

since  its  last  L  cool  hydrogen  which  would  give  a  different 

spectrum  fron  i  near  t^e  sun,  and  thus  possibly  account  for 

the  green  line  )en  in  1869.    Since  the  edipse  he  has  ex- 

pressed himse  3  elements  already  constitotlhg  the  chromo- 

sphere (hydrogen  with  a  little  iron,  sodium,  etc.)  a  new  green-Tlne-giving  ele- 
ment sufficiently  lighter  than  hydrogen  to  float  above  it,  and  thus  to  carry  the 
boundary  of  the  chromosphere  •*  to  six,  eight,  ten  minutes  "  (200,000  to  300,000 
miles) — ^he  **  cares  not  which  " — ^beyond  the  sun's  disc ;  just  twice,  that  is,  what 
he  at  first  allowed.  The  outer  corona  he  regards  still  as  terrestrial,  as  nothing 
more  than  a  halo;  and  thus. in  truth,  to  use  his  own  laughing  expression  after 
the  eclipse,  he  has  ** annihilated  the  corona'' — ^there  is  none  left — it  is  all 
**  chromos{^ere "  and  atmospheric  halo.  Various  astronomers  of  eminence 
agree  with  Mr.  Lockyer  in  this  his  extension  of  the  chromosphere  to  the  whole 
region  that  gives  bright  spectrum  lines.  Professor  Young  and  others,  however, 
though  willing  to  admit  a  portion  of  the  outermost  visible  corona  to  be  cer- 
tainly due  in  cloudy  weather,  and  probably  always,  to  atmospheric  glare,  still 
.think  that  the  wide  green-line-giving  stratum  may  be  a  solar  aurora  having  no 
definite  outer  limit,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  narrow  red-prominence  stratum 
below  it.  Therefore  he  is  in  favor  (if  I  understand  him)  of  limiting  the  word 
chromosphere  to  the  latter  as  originally  intended,  and  of  giving  to  the  former 
the  new  term  **  leucosphere  "  that  has  lately  been  proposed  for  it  in  England. 
As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  then.  Professor  Winlock  and  Mr.  Lockyer  are 
practically  at  one ;  for  Mr.  Lockyer's  enlarged  "  chromosphcw  •*  has  about  the 
limit  of  Professor  Winlock's  "  solar  atmosphere  "  or  "  true  corona,"  and  all  be- 
yond that  they  are  disposed  to  think  terrestrial.  The  next  eclipse  battle  will 
therefore  perhaps  be  fought  between  them  and  their  adherents  on  the  one  side, 
and  Professor  Young  and  his  on  the  other  ;  for  he  gives  to  the  true  corona  or 
•*  leucosphere  "  an  average  extension  of  260,000  or  500,000  miles,  "  with  occa- 
sional horns  of  twice  that  height,  and  perhaps  even  no  upper  limit  at  all."* 

We  come  then  to  o«r  last  question,  viz.,  whether  there  are  any  grounds  for 
this  theory;  and  I  am  sure  the  dear  realder  will  be  glad  to  know  that  here  my 
poor  little  observation  may  perhaps  lift  up  its  timid  voice,  for  the  '*  rifts  "  in 
the  corona  are  exciting  interest  as  possible  proof  that  more  than  the  bright 
inner  ring  is  solar. 

Professor  Winlock's  Spanish  photographs  show  one  very  sharp  rift  start- 
ing fVom  the  disc  and  going  beyond  the  inner  corona,  and  decided  indications 
of  several  others.    The  cut  given  in  **  Nature  "  (March  9)  of  Mr.  Brothers's  pho- 

*  "  Kature,**  Febmaiy  23.  There  is  eren  an  opinion  that  the  zodiacal  light  may  be  an  extension 
of  the  corona :  also,  that  the  corona  may  be  a  ring  of  meteoric  dust  revolving  round  the  sun. 
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tograph  taken  at  Syracuse,  shows  four  very  wide  rifts  or  gaps  in  the  enter  co- 
rona, but  none  in  the  inner.  Professor  Watson^s  water  color  drawing,  taken 
through  a  telescope  at  Carlentini,  shows  four  rifts  in  the  inner  corona,  two  of 
which  agree  well  with  two  of  Mr.  Brothers^s  in  the  outer  corona,  but  the  others 
less  well.  Professor  Winlock^s  photograph  on  glass  is  almost  precisely  the 
same  size  as  my  sketch,  and  when  the  former  is  superposed  upon  the  latter  his 
distinct  rift  coincides  precisely  with  my  No.  1,  and  two  of  his  indentations  with 
my  No6.  2  and  3.    Here  are  all  the  witnesses  in  outline.    The  reader  will  per- 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


FnoM  Prof.  Winlock's  piioto- 
aii.\ru  AT  Xeres,  Spain. 


Fbom  the  Wkiter's  SKKrcH  AT  Catania, 
Sicily. 

Fig.  4. 


Fipr.  3. 


r 


From  Mb.  Bbothers's  Photo-        I^bom  Prof.  Watson's  Tele>coi'ic  Dbawino  at  Cab- 

OBAPH  AT  SYBACUSE,  SldLT.  LENTINI,   SlCILY. 

ceive  for  himself  the  above  correspondences,  and  iilso  that  in  the  position  of 
No.  1  all  seem  to  agree,  and  that  this  mt>st  important  of  the  rifts  seems  to  6e- 
long  equally  to  the  inner  and  otUer  coronas*  Of  the  others,  some  belong  to  one 
corona  and  some  to  the  other,  and  the  different  observers  have  placed  them  in 
slightly  different  positions,  so  that  the  correspondences  can  only  be  said  to  be 
general.    The  black  dots  indicate  the  prominences. 

Mr.  Lockyer  says  in  "  Nature,"  February  23,  **  that  if  in  the  two  photo- 
graphs taken  at  stations  so  wide  apart  as  Spain  and  Sicily  (1,100  miles),  the  rift 
had  been  in  the  same  positions,  the  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  solar 

•  Mr.  Gordon's  drawing  in  Spain  gives  also  Uie  great  rift,  but  no  other. 
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nature  of  tlie  corona  for  a  distance  outside  the  son  equal  to  its  diameter  would 
have  been  overwhelming.^^  He  concluded,  however,  that  '*  the  two  cameras 
had  noi  photographed  the  same  phenomenon,^^  and  states  that  "the  sketches  in 
Sicily  had  not  recorded  a  single  riffc,^^  and  that  in  Professor  Watson^s  drawing 
there  "is  no  indication  whatever  of  tiiem."  Now,  as  to  my  drawing,  no  one 
at  Catania  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  what  /had  seen  (being  a  woman, 
I  suppose),  and  Professor  Watson  shall  speak  for  himself,  since  I  have  just  had 
the  honor  to  receive  firom  him  (May  2)  photograi^  of  his  drawings,  with  a 
recapitulation  of  his  report  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  He  says: 
*•  Where  the  naked-eye  view  shows  indentations  in  the  corona,  the  telescopic 
view  exhibits  well-defined  cusps  (i.  e,  rifts),  the  points  of  which  reached  almost 
to  the  moon's  limb.  These  cusps  were  bounded  by  regular  curved  outlines,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  and  were  delicately  shaded  in  respect  to  light,  having 
been  darkest  at  the  apex,  and  gradually  becoming  brighter  and  brighter,  until 
at  the  limit  of  the  inner  or  solar  corona  they  were  considerably  brighter  than 
the  exterior  halo." 

Now,  can  any  of  the  discrepancies  between  these  photograph  sketches  be 
accounted  for  so  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  rifts  or  cusps  when  shown  on 
all  our  pictures  are  the  same?  No  one  will  deny  that  we  all  saw  the  same  in- 
ner corona,  yet  our  representations  of  that  diflfer  even  more  than  those  of  the 
rifts.  Professor  Toung  says  that  **even  skilled  observers,  standing  side  by 
side,  describe  phenomena  differing  in  very  essential  points."  The  last  scien- 
tific opinion  given  by  the  late  venerable  Sir  John  Herschel  in  answer  to  a  letter 
written  him  by  Mr.  Brothers  upon  the  subject  of  the  rifts,  was  in  favor  of  the 
rifts  being  identical  in  the  two  photographs,  and  if  in  those,  then  they  probably 
are  so  in  the  drawings.  At  any  rate,  several  scientific  men  in  Cambridge  have 
compared  the  four  pictures,  and  their  verdict  is  that  the  balance  of  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  three  lower  rifts  or  indentations  being  iden- 
tical and  common  to  both  coronas,  in  which  case  they  are  solar;  the  true  coro- 
na may  turn  out  to  be  as  extensive  as  Professor  Toung  thinks,  and  Mr.  Lock- 
yer  will  have  to  double  his  "chromosphere"  again.* 

I  will  close  by  quoting  the  words  of  Professor  Watson  upon  a  new  and 
most  important  observation,  which  may  change  the  study  of  the  corona  into  an 
every-day  matter,  as  Mr.  Lockyer  and  Mr.  Jannsen  changed  that  of  the  prom- 
inences. *•  I  saw  the  corona  beautifully,"  he  writes,  **  many  seconds  before  the 
eclipse  became  total ;  and  having  been  convinced  of  its  being  a  direct  appen- 
dage of  the  sun,  possibly  an  extension  of  what  has  been  called  the  chromo- 
sphere, I  concluded  to  observe  carefiilly  whether  it  might  not  be  visible  during 
a  partial  eclipse,  and  I  was  able  to  see  it  distinctly  by  the  visibility  of  the  limb 
of  the  moon  beyond  the  limb  of  the  sun,  until  only  a  few  minutes  before  the 
end  of  the  eclipse.  Hence  I  have  ventured  the  prediction  that  a  careful  scru- 
tiny will  show  the  corona  during  any  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  that  it  is 
possible  even  to  observe  it  in  the  spectrum  as  the  prominences  are  now  ob- 
served." 

Should  this  possibility  be  realized*  "eclipse  expeditions,"  with  all  their 
pains  and  pleasures,  their  triumphs  and  disappointments,  will  be  things  of  the 
past;  but  if  not,  since  American  science  has  so  honorably  distinguished  itself 

*  There  Is  no  theory  as  jet  as  to  what  the  dark  rifts  or  cusps  may  be,  but  Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce 
has  8U|(gested  that  if  the  solar  spots  are  caused  hj  down  rushes  of  colder  currents,  the  rift 
may  be  the  wboil  of  such  down-rush  through  the  solar  envelopes.  He  says  he  cannot  remember, 
however,  whether  he  or  some  one  in  Catania  first  thought  of  this  explanation ;  but  if  it  has  any 
weight,  It  would  be  Interesting  to  see  whether  there  were  any  relation  between  the  position  of  the 
great  rUt  and  any  of  the  sun-spots  of  the  22d  of  December. 
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upon  this  difficult  question,  it  is  my  puivate  advioe  to  our  beloved  and  liberal 
Uncle,  that  he  organize  a  permanent  eclipse  party  of  a  few  skilfiil  observer»— 
if  they  will  go—U>  follow  eclipses  all  round  the  world  until  they  haye  got  out 
all  their  secrets.  For  though  we  know,  from  this  last  one,  that  die  corona  is 
largely,  and  perhapis  wholly  solar«  yet  the  question  as  to  what  it  is  made  ot— 
what  element  it  is  that  gives  the  green  spectrum  line — still  remains.  In  fine, 
scienpe  so  fkr  has  but  collected  a  mt^s  of  facts;  the  hypodiesis  to  fit  and  ac- 
count for  them  all  has  yet  to  be  found;  and  therefore  this  article  cannot  con- 
clude wiUi  a  conclusion. 

Z.  F.  P. 


MARGUERITE. 


FROM  dawn  to  night&ll,  at  her  window  sitting, 
She  waits,  while  drift  the  heavy  boors  away ; 
And  like  the  swallows  all  her  thoughts  go  flitting 
To  that  sweet  South  wherein  they  fain  would  stay. 

Up  from  the  street  there  comes  the  lazy  laughter 

Of  girls  who  linger  by  the  fountain's  fall ; 
She  heeds  them  not — her  gase  still  follows  after 

The  clouds  that  roll  beyond  the  dty  wall. 

She  vaguely  hears  her  mother's  firetful  chiding, 

Her  idle  wheel  grows  dusty  at  her  side ; 
Listless,  she  wonders  where  her  Love  is  biding, 

Where'er  he  be  there  must  her  heart  abide. 

All  the  di^  long  she  listens  for  his  coming, 

All  the  long  day  she  dreams  of  one  dear  face ; 
She  hears  his  whisper  in  the  bees'  low  humming, 

She  feels  his  kisses  in  the  wind's  embrace. 

I/)nely  she  dreams  while  the  warm  sanshine  lingers 

Upon  the  carven  angels  of  her  chair — 
Alone  sits  sobbing,  while  with  silver  fingers 

The  moonbeams  thread  her  soft,  unbraided  hair. 

Ah,  heavy  heart !  so  passionate  its  yearning. 

She  needs  must  know  that  all  her  peace  is  o'er ; 
That  eager  pain  'neath  her  white  bosom  burning 

Tells  her  'tis  gone,  to  enter  there  no  more. 

But  once  to  feel,  unchecked,  his  fond  caressing ! 

One  wild,  sweet  hour  close  to  his  heart  to  press ! 
There  her  thought  stops ;  what  else  of  bliss  or  blessing 

The  great  world  holds  she  does  not  care  to  gaess. 

Still  at  her  window,  dreaming,  longing,  weeping, 
While  to  their  mates  the  gray  doves  coo  and  call. 

She  leans  and  watches  the  slow  clouds  go  creeping 
Far  down  the  blue,  beyond  the  city  wall. 

Nbllt  Hutchinson. 
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WE  are  all  born  into  the  world  livibg  interrogataon  marks'.  The  sting  that 
tingled  in  poor  Popovs  soul  so  long,  defining  him  to  Imnself  as  "a lit- 
tle crooked  thing  that  asks  questions/^  has  a  broader  application,  characterizing 
the  whole  race  of  man.  Unlike  most  other  distinctiye  traits  of  the  race,  this 
"  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on."  The  castle  that  parleys,  the  woman  who  lis- 
tens, have  alike  began  a  career  of  disastrous  de^3at;  and  the  sotd  ^at'fiieglna^to 
question  has  but  begun  to  sBde'toward  ihe  dafk  and  slippery  sfeps  of  hell.  '  It 
is  the  office  of  faith  to  lay  her  calm,  cold  fin^r  upon' the  trembling  lips,  to  ar- 
rest the  wandering  steps,  to  teach  us  the  last  and  hardest  lesson  of  life,  that  all 
things  come  to  him  who  can  wait. 

For  with  questioning  comes  speculation;  we  pull  up  our  anchor  of  cohtent- 
ed  ignorance,  and  trust  to  unknown  seas,  in  hope  of  equally  unknown  shores. 
When  we  begin  to  define  We  begin  to  wahder,  and  to  wander  in  ^ih.  Yet 
there  is  a  subtle  fiEiscination  in  the  very  danger  that  tempts  us  continually ;  and, 
like  a  child  on  the  shore  that  dips  its  dimpled  foot  hito  the  cool  foam  of  the  ad- 
Tancing  wave,  and  follows  its  retreat  with  dancing  footsteps,  oViefrtaken  by  the 
mightier  rush  of  the  nearer  billow,  which,  sweeping  away  all  fbofllbM,  and  toss- 
ing those  desperate  arms  and  that  betvUdered  face  a  moment  oh  its  surfkce, 
forever  hides  them  from  the  eyes  of  love  and  the  arms  of  maternity;  so  we, 
once  beginning  to  lift  the  veil  of  Isis,  fearless  of  its  pure  and  tempting  fblds, 
smitten  with  the  madness  of  curiosity  so  fEur  transcending  even  the  madness  of 
passion,  we  too  raise  the  divine  drapery  with  irreverent  hands,  and  are  struck 
lifeless  with  spiritual  paralysis. 

Of  all  these  questions  that  vex  and  nfook  us,  perhaps  the  most  cornmon  is 
the  relation  of  mind  and  body ;  that  problem  which  babies  and  philosophers 
alike  endeavor,  each  in  their  own  fashion,  to  solve,  and  each  with  similar  re- 
sult;  and  of  all  its  protean  shapes,  the  most  fascinating  is  the  theory  of  dreams. 
What,  where  is  this  wondrous  country,  so  full,  so  far  fuller  than  daylight  life,  of 
passions,  people,  nature,  art,*that  ni^t  transports  us  to?  Why  are  its  glories 
so  incontinuous,  its  speech  so  incoherent,  its  agonies  so  terrible,  ^o  helpless,  so 
ludicrous  even,  and  yet  so  brief  ?  Why  do  we  wake  night  after  night  exhausted 
and  panting  with  insane  terrors,  or  calmed  with  impossible  delight?  Why  is 
sleep  so  peopled,  so  tortured,  so  raptured,  that  waking  alone  is  rest? 

"  Behold,  the  dreamer  cometh! "  was  the  ironic  salute  of  Joseph's  brethren; 
and  '*  dreamer"  is  the  worlds  titie  of  scorn  in  all  time,  till  men  are  ashamed 
of  their  visions  and  proud  of  their  facts.  Alas!  what  is  fact  and  what  is  vis- 
ion? Are  they  visions,  the  dead  who  return  to  me  night  after  night,  whose 
fond  eyes  shine,  whose  voices  comfort,  whose  arms  clasp  me,  whose  tender 
faith  so  far  transcends  the  realit«y  of  life  and  day?  Is  the  love  that  visits  me  in 
sleep,  the  fear  that  maddens,  the  tongue  that  reviles,  any  less  fact  than  if  the 
sun  shone  upon  them  ?  Do  they  not  console,  thrill,  distress,  with  the  same  viv- 
idness as  their  daylight  congeners?  What  is  it  that  gives  me  warning  days 
beforehand  of  a  sorrow  that  impends,  or  a  delayed  delight?  Why  do  I  inter- 
change dreams  with  the  few  whom  I  know  to  be  of  my  kind?  How  do  I  know 
that  I  do  not  interchange  them  with  others  whom  mine  eyes  in  the  flesh  have 
never  seen  and  never  shall  see?  How  do  I  know  that  those  strange,  sudden  per- 
ceptions of  places,  faces,  thoughts,  words,  which  startle  all  our  souls  at  times, 
like  lightning  out  of  a  blue  sl^»  and  are  oftenest  credited  to  some  vague  theory 
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of  preexistence,  are  not  due  to  this  subtle  kin-ness  of  souls — this  counterpart 
sympathy  that  we  recognize  when  we  meet  and  can  compare  ourselves,  but 
which  may  be  equally  potent  in  its  nature  and  effects  if  we  never  meet? 

For  myself,  subject  all  my  life  to  their  dominion,  1  dare  not  deny  the  mys- 
tery of  dreams.  Mental  philosophers  tell  us,  with  the  shallow  wisdom  of  all 
moital  philosophy,  that  dreams  are  the  result  of  association;  that  like  spiritual 
parrots  they  only  repeat  in  garbled  language  the  events  of  the  day  or  the  past; 
that  no  dream  has  ever  exceeded  the  limits  of  human  experience,  or  even 
equalled  in  the  enjoyments  of  sense  the  exercise  of  our  waking  senses ;  prem- 
ises so  false  that  their  conclusion  fails. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  myself  a  dream  that,  among  others,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  exceeded  all  those  conditions.  With  the  strange  inconsequence 
of  dreaming,  I  found  myself  in  the  street,  walking  quietly  toward  home ;  all 
my  suiToundings  were  actual  and  commonplace.  I  could  point  out  to-day  the 
very  flag-stone  where  my  feet  were  arrested,  the  very  tree  above  whose  stately 
green  pyramid  the  heavens  opened  to  my  sight;  for  they  opened  not  with  the 
breaking  apart  of  piled  thunder-clouds,  or  the  radiance  of  storm  lifted  from 
the  hills  at  sunset,  or  even  as  the  rolling  away  of  a  scr^^ll ;  but  the  serene,  blue 
heaven  parted  as  with  a  clean  rift  into  deeper  and  still  deeper  azure,  up,  up, 
up!  with  an  expression  of  space  and  distance  beyond  any  aspect  of  faintest 
stars  or  midnight's  purple  depth,  **  as  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness,^' 
but  bluer  and  still  bluer  to  immeasurable  heights,  and  calm  with  the  intensity 
of  color ;  and  in  this  parted  rift  stood  three  colossal  angels,  so  grand,  so  tran- 
quil, so  lofty,  that  their  very  size  expressed  the  immensity  of  space  beyond 
them.  Tet,  not  like  any  pictured  or  storied  angel-shapes  w^e  these;  no  spot- 
less robes  clothed  them,  and  whatever  were  their  method  of  descent  from  those 
infinite  spaces  beyond,  no  conventional  wings  indicated  it  to  be  flight;  yet 
every  figure  was  so  full  of  rest,  of  rapture,  of  still  li^tness,  that  wings  oould 
no  more  have  expressed  soaring,  although  they  stood  and  stayed  themselves 
upon  great  harps  of  crusted  gold  all  lit  with  blazing  gems,  such  as  no  cavern 
of  earth  ever  nursed,  and  no  earthly  sun  ever  lit  with  cognate  ray ;  while  all 
their  robes  floating  and  flowing  against  the  heavenly  blue  were  dyed  with  min- 
gled colors,  for  which  earth  has  no  name,  language  no  words  to  describe — 
colors  no  human  eye  has  capacity  to  see,  no  human  thought  to  form  for  itself^ 
dazzling,  wondrous,  a  blaze  of  mystery,  such  as  only  the  Creator  may  know, 
hiding  in  his  boundless  stores  of  eternal  glory  secrets  for  that  endless  exist- 
ence, food  for  the  ever-hungry  souls,  the  transfigured  and  fire-refined  senses  of 
his  children. 

Nor  were  those  garments  and  those  types  of  music  tlie  chief  assertion  of 
these  wonderful  spirits.  That  they  were  of  God  was  written  on  those  &ces, 
whose  rapture  was  too  calm,  too  rapt,  too  utterly  divine  to  be  uttered  in  any 
human  speech ;  all  three  upturned  toward  this  far  height  in  the  rifted  heavens, 
through  whose  illimitable  space  streamed  down  waves  of  some  atmosphere 
beyond  the  name  of  brightness,  or  splendor,  or  glory,  or  fire,  or  sunshine,  or 
anything  that  wears  mortal  aspect;  likest  perhaps  in  its  soft,  flueirt,  free,  ever 
and  overflowing  waves,  in  whose  tender  and  splendid  radiance  those  calm  fiioes 
basked  like  a  happy  child  in  a  happier  mother's  smile,  to  the  visible  expression 
of  Tx)ve  so  utter,  so  ine^ble,  so  divine,  that  it  manifested  itself  as  atmos- 
phere, and  made  mere  existence  an  absorption  of  rapture,  an  annihilation  even 
of  individuality  in  the  hour  of  manifestation. 

Never  while  I  live  will  that  vision  pass  from  my  soul.  For  the  whole  fol- 
lowing day  I  spoke  no  loud  word,  and  held  tlie  breath  of  my  thoughts;  even 
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now,  after  long  years,  its  recall  thrills  all  the  spiritual  nature  life  has  left  mo 
with  unspeakable  awe.  Where  was  this  dreani  born  and  nursed?  Or  where 
that  other,  when,  standing  on  a  vast  plain,  I  beheld  on  its  further  edge  the  slow 
and  nieasnred  rise  of  clouds,  pearl-topped,  lurid,  heaped  height  on  height 
against  the  quiet  field  of  azure  air ;  so  grand,  so  awful  in  their  vast  upward  lift 
and  lingering  procession,  that  my  heart  failed  and  my  flesh  crept,  wliile  the 
words  formed  themselves  on  my  consciousness,  "Behold  he  cometh  with 
clouds!"  when,  like  a  sigh  of  some  far-creeping,  wailing,  shiveiing,  April 
wind,  there  breathed  from  beneath  that  awful  and  majestic  canopy  a  strain  of 
music,  that  sobbed  its  first  anguish  into  the  rest  of  mild  despair,  and  rose  by 
wondrous  gradations  into  triumph  and  repose ;  so  sad,  so  calm,  so  throbbing 
with  a  hum  An  sorrow,  weeping  itself  out  upon  the  bosom  of  Divine  Love,  that  * 
even  its  inexpressible  anguish  ceased  to  rend  my  listening  soul,  but  calmed  it 
as  a  child  is  calmed  ^ith  sudden  surcease  of  tears,  though  still  its  slumber 
thrills  with  painless  sobbing  and  soft  sighs  of  peace? 

Years  after,  when  the  dream,  if  dream  it  were,  was  nowise  present  to  me, 
suddenly  it  sprang  up  to  the  very  chords  of  that  same  music,  so  long  unheard, 
Bo  long  what  men  call  forgotten.  I  asked,  and  found  it  was  that  very  work 
of  Mendelssdin^s  that  was  uttered  in  its  living  melody  over  his  grave.  Dates 
eluded  me,  for  who  dates  a  dream?  but  so  far  as  I  could  recall  the  time,  it  cor- 
responded with  that  midnight  when  his  own  soul,  through  those  who  loved  him 
88  their  souls,  uttered  his  own  requiem. 

What  metaphysician  shall  expound  to  me  the  birth  and  nurture  of  that  vis- 
ion? Or  where,  whence,  came  another  that  through  all^tftie  long  agony  of  our 
civil  war  kept  my  soul  in  peace  above  its  distracting  fluctuations,  sure  of  a 
just  ultimate  end?  Hardly  was  the  conflict  begun  when  **I  dreamed  a 
dream ! "  Out  of  some  thick  and  darksome  wood,  where  close  boughs*  and 
clinging  vines  blinded  and  strangled  me,  where  my  steps  slipped  on  sodden 
leaves  and  wandered  in  pathless  mazes,  I  came  suddenly  into  a  vast  plain  girt  vdth 
forests,  and  apparently  unknown  to  man,  except  that  on  its  most  distant  verge 
stood  a  lofty  castle,  wliite  as  if  fashioned  from  polar  ice,  lifting  alabaster  towers 
for  heavenward  above  the  smooth  greensward  of  the  plain ;  and  on  its  front  there 
leaned  a  shield  stainless  also,  dead-white  as  marble,  and  so  high,  so  wide,  that  its 
ripper  edge  overtopped  the  highest  tower,  and  its  width  concealed  the  broad  front 
of  the  supporting  castle.  This  I  did  not  see  at  fii*st;  for,  coming  from  the  for- 
est gloom,  a.  strange  and  awftil  light  poured  itself  from  the  upper  air  upon  my 
level  eyelids — ^light  born  neither  from  sun  nor  star ;  nor  yet  from  the  ghastly 
flames  that  stream  and  flicker  in  the  north  was  that  strange  brilliance  shed. 
I  lifted  my  fearftd  eyes  above  me,  and  there,  reaching  in  stature  from  the 
horizon  even  beyond  the  zenith,  bending  over  earth,  I  beheld  a  seraph  clothed 
in  dazzling  garments,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  turreted  sceptre,  from 
whose  every  point  streamed  light,  so  formless,  so  pure,  so  efifiilgent  in  its  blind- 
ing rays,  that  ftx)m  the  Source  of  Light  alone  its  brightness  could  have  ema- 
nated. Wonderihl  as  were  its  garments  and  its  sceptre,  transcendent  as  its 
illumination  or  the  quivering  depths  of  air,  there  was  a  sight  more  wondrous 
yet  to  behold  in  that  seraphic  face.  Colossal  in  its  stature,  every  lineament  vast 
and  m^estic,  its  fiEtce  was  yet  t^e  tranquil,  innocent,  pure  face  of  a  baby;  tlio 
ftuent  and  unformed  lines,  the  lips,  the  brow,  so  inexpressive,  so  content,  yet 
80  sad  because  of  that  innocent  content,  all  were  there.  It  was  the  face  of  an 
untried  seraph,  so  bom  and  cradled  of  love,  so  informed  and  interpenetrated 
with  Divinit}',  that  even  its  woful  and  awful  message  to  earth  could  not 
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breathe  one  troubled  breath  across  its  all-loving  and  all-tmstlng  existence; 
could  not  shadow  the  bright  calm  that  shone  on  those  serene,  infantile  features, 
gazing  from  mid-air  with  eyes  that  saw  but  the  recent  face  of  a  Father,  an' 
lips  but  just  closed  from  the  rare  breath  of  heaven's  own  atmosphere. 

I  said  its  wofiil  and  awful  message ;  for  while  its  right  hand  bore  at  rest 
the  turreted  sceptre,  its  left,  as  if  directed  by  some  will  not  its  own,  but  in 
whose  possession  its  own  was  passive  and  insensitive,  pointed  downward  and 
backward  to  the  great  sliield  afar  off,  upon  whose  sui'face  under  that  indicative 
finger  grew  these  words : 

I  am  weary  of  delaying; 

I  am  weary  of  oppreflsors  and  oppreasion. 

Now  is  my  time  come; 

Now  will  I  avenge  myself  on  the  earth* 

So  I  awoke — ^and  behold  it  was  a  dream ! 

And  to  come  nearer  the  absolute  dominion  of  spirit,  the  "  dead-line  "  as  it 
were,  beyond  which  our  audacious  mortal  theories  are  put  sharply  out  of  ex- 
istence by  inexplicable  truths,  why  did  I  year  after  year  awake  in  the  night, 
roused  by  tlie  sound  of  drums  beating  reveilld  and  muster,  and  all  their  camp- 
calls  (which  I  never  then  had  known  nor  thought  to  know),  from  a  hillside 
just  beyond  the  city  subm*b  where  I  lived?  Two  and  three  years  before  the 
war  of  secession,  these  sounds  haunted  me  night  after  night;  time  after  time 
I  awoke  some  member  of  the  family  to  listen ;  but  the  rattle  and  rush  that  fell 
so  distinctly  on  my  ears  were  dumb  to  them. 

I  heard  and  knew  them  again,  with  a  curious  thrill  of  awe  and  recognition, 
when  the  Twelfth  regiment  C.  V.  for  weeks  camped  on  that  same  hillside,  and 
marched  from  there  straight  to  the  battle-field,  to  the  beat  of  those  very 
drums  I  had  heard  so  often  so  long  before. 

Or  what  shall  we  call  it,  when  once,  utterly  exhausted  by  acute  disease,  so 
weak  I  could  not  turn  on  my  pillow  without  the  greatest  exertion,  yet  free  from 
illness,  which  indeed  was  short,  though  sharp,  and  had  never  affected  my 
brain,  I  became  suddenly  conscious  that  I  was  not  m  my  body.  There  was  no 
other  person  in  the  room.  I  had  been  lying  wide  awake  (as  I  thought  then 
and  think  still),  so  weak  that  it  was  an  almost  impossible  effort  to  breathe; 
and  at  once  I  was  free,  painless,  self-sustained  in  air;  and  beneath  me  lay 
that  nerveless  shape  that  had  been  mine — ^the  man-face,  the  thin  features,  the 
damp,  tangled  hair,  all  at  rest;  peaceful  as  a  deserted  nest;  quite  quiet  for  the 
first  time  in  its  brief  existence;  serene,  insensitive,  dead!  And  the  first 
thought  that  came  to  me  was,  *'  How  easily  I  died!  it  was  slippping  off  a  cloak 
only !  how  good  to  be  over  with  all !  '*  And  tlien  those  indestructible  and  mys- 
tic threads  of  relative  existence  vibrated  suddenly. 

"  I  must  get  back!    I  can't  die!    What  will and do  without 

me?"  I  made  a  dreadful  but  clearly  conscious  effort  to  reunite  myself  with 
tliat  pale  shape  of  clay  on  the  pillows  below  me;  it  Avas  a  struggle  of  absolute 
Agot^Yf  a  P^ng  so  mighty  that  it  compelled  success.  I  was  again  there, 
wretched,  languid,  drenched  with  a  sweat  of  terror,  trying  to  %tifle  a  useless 
but  sharp  regret;  but  again  an  embodied  soul,  or  spirit,  or  consciousness, 
whatever  name  best  defines  the  dualities  we  call  life.  Had  all  these  things 
occtirred  to  an  organization  distorted  by  organic  disease  or  hysteric  spasms 
and  their  various  remedies,  medical  science  might  dismiss  tiieir  recital  with  a 
sneer ;  but  a  temperament  that  forbids  the  use  of  narcotics  except  in  such  ex- 
trcniity  that  it  is  relief  to  substitute  one  disease  for  another — a  temperament 
tlk-it  receives  no  exhilaration  and  very  little  effect  from  any  stimulus  except 
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the  purely  cerebral  ones  of  tea  and  music,  surely  may  be  considered  a  fair  sub- 
ject for  spiritual  tests,  and  yet  here  have  all  my  experiences  ended.  I  do  not 
mean  in  these  instances,  but  at  these  bounds  one  would  naturally  expect  tliat  a 
nature  so  toned  and  affected  by  what  we  call  the  supernatural  would  be  the 
prey  of  so-called  **  spiritualism,"  and  be  also  a  veteran  ghost-seer's.  But  com- 
mon sense  has  kept  me  from  the  one,  and  the  limitations  of  my  nature  from 
the  oth.er.  Yet  from  the  extent  of  my  own  experience  I  should  be  as  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  ghosts,  even  had  I  not  received  from  eye-witnesses  evidence  on 
that  head  which  is  in  itself  convincing  to  any  candid  mind.  And  it  is  througli 
this  long  avenue  of  their  forerunners  that  I  venture  to  lead  my  patient  readers 
np  to  a  trial  of  apparitions,  whose  evidence  is  certainly  as  fully  to  be  relied  on 
as  human  evidence  can  be ;  as  unprejudiced  and  as  honest  as  is  in  human  na- 
ture to  give  or  to  receive. 

The  first  relation  of  a  ghostly  apparition  from  a  living  (still  living)  eye- 
witness which  I  ever  received  was  made  to  me  by  a  young  woman  whom  I 
have  known  for  many  years ;  a  person  of  great  tact  and  perception  of  character 
and  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  perfectly  honest  in  word  and  deed,  and 
one  of  those  women  who  have  done  tlie  duty  that  lies  nearest  with  faithful  per- 
sistence, though  it  involved  hnt-d  work,  coui"age,  and  great  unselfishness.  If  I 
give  the  story  (so  far  as  I  can  recall  it)  in  her  own  words,  it  is  to  save  the 
awkwardness  of  a  narration  in  the  third  person.  Let  me  premise  that  her 
fatlier  and  mother  were  Irish  Protestants,  religious  and  respectable  people ; 
she  herself  was  bom  in  Canada,  where  these  events  happened. 

•*  When  I  was  about  ten  years  old,  I  tliiuk,  though  I  can't  remember,  we 

went  away  from  Toronto.    Father  had  got  better  work  in  H ,  and  sent  word 

to  mother  we  must  all  come  there  right  away,  for  he  had  liired  a  house  and  it 
was  ready  for  us  to  move  into;  so  we  packed  up  all  our  things  and  went.  I 
was  the  oldest  but  one,  and  there  were  four  younger  than  me,  besides  my 
mother's  sister,  Aunt  Lyddy.  She  was  about  thiity,  and  lived  with  us  to  lielp 
mother,  there  were  so  many  children. 

"When  we  got  to  the  house  father  had  hired,  we  liked  it  veiy  much;  it  was 
bigger  and  better  than  we  expected.  It  wasn't  in  the  town  exactly,  but  just  a 
little  way  out,  maybe  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  it  stood  in  a  large  green  yard  that 
had  a  road  in  it  coming  in  at  a  gate  at  one  comer,  and  sweeping  round  before 
the  fix)nt  door  and  down  to  the  other  comer,  where  there  was  another  gate.  It 
was  meant  for  a  carriage-road,  but  was  all  grass-grown  now,  and  only  showed 
the  track.  It  was  a  white  house  with  two  stories,  and  a  partition  right  through 
the  middle  that  made  it  into  two  tenements,  though  it  was  built  for  a  single 
house ;  and  it  had  a  piazza  mnning  clear  across  the  front  of  the  lower  stoiT. 
Somebody  lived  in  the  other  half  of  the  house,  only  a  man  and  his  wife,  no 
children.    They  were  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray ;  Scotch  people  I  believe ;  the  man 

worked  in  H .  We  liked  the  house  very  much ;  there  was  room  enough,  and 

the  children  liked  the  green  yard.  None  of  us  went  to  school  that  summer.  After 
we  had  been  there  a  few  days  mother  and  I  were  sewing  one  afternoon  in  tlie 
kitchen,  and  we  heard  a  dreadful  crash  up  stairs,  something  as  if  all  the  chairs 
and  tables  had  fallen  down.    We  ran  right  up,  but  there  was  not  anything 

amiss;  the  children  were  in  the  yard  and  Aunt  Lyddy  gone  to  H .    Then 

we  started  to  go  into  the  loft  that  ran  over  the  house  without  any  partition,  and 
had  a  scuttle-window;  but  just  as  we  opened  the  stair  door  there  came  another 
worse  crash  from  down  stairs,  seemingly  in  the  pantry ;  and  we  went  down  witli 

all  speed,  but  there  was  nothing  there  either!    Why,  Miss ,  you  would  liave 

thought  every  dish  in  tliat  closet  liad  been  thi'own  down  and  broken,  and  tliere 
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wasn't  even  a  cobweb  stirred.  Mother  said  she  thought  it  was  the  blinds  per- 
haps in  the  next  part;  there  was  a  soft  wind  blowing.  I  didn^t  Uiink  any  more 
about  it  then.  Next  day  I  had  toothache,  and  mother  put  me  down  on  the 
kitchen  settle  so  she  could  poultice  my  fiwe.  I  got  so  easy  with  the  heat  I  fell 
asleep,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  woke  up  with  the  kitchen  old&  striking. 
I  don't  know  what  time  it  was,  but  it  was  night  and  there  was  a  mooii ;  it 
shone  into  the  window.  Mother's  bedi'oom  door  was  open  into  the  kitchen,  but 
she  was  asleep ;  I  could  hear  her  breathe  hard.  I  hadn't  been  awake  but  a  few 
minutes  before  I  heard  a  carriage  drive  very  fast  up  the  road  to  our  door. 
Somebody  jumped  out,  and  tiiere  was  a  soft  clear  knock  three  times  on  tlie 
front  door,  which  opened  right  into  our  parlor,  mother's  room  being  partitioned 
off  from  that  and  the  kitchen,  wiiich  opened  into  both  rooms  in  a  kind  of  L  part . 
behind.  I  had  just  got  up  on  my  elbow  to  call  father  when  I  heard  him  jumi) 
out  of  bed,  and  in  a  qiinute  he  came  through  and  went  to  the  door.  I  could 
see,  for  he  left  the  kitchen  door  wide ;  and  when  he  opened  the  other  tliere  was 
nobody  at  all  there,  only  the  moon  shone  as  still  and  cold  as  could  be  on  eveiy- 
thing.  He  went  out  into  the  road  and  down  to  the  gate.  I  heai'd  him  tell 
mother  when  he  came  back  that  both  gates  were  shut  and  no  sound  to  be 
heard.  Then  they  thought  it  must  have  been  .\  dream.  I  don't  know  why  I 
didn't  tell  about  hearing  it.  I  suppose  I  was  afraid  to.  Father  never  en- 
couraged us  to  talk  much,  and  they  didn't  know  I  was  awake  either,  and  I  went 
right  to  sleep  again.    I  didn't  really  think  any  more  about  it  till  afterward. 

**  After  that  we  heard  the  crashes  a  great  many  times  in  different  places. 
Mother  said  it  was  rats  in  the  wall,  or  blinds,  or  the  wind.  Somehow  we  chil- 
dren all  got  used  to  them ;  we  did  not  mind,  not  even  when  the  next  moonlight 
nights  came,  and  we  heard  the  carriage-wheels  and  tlie  knocks  more  than 
once.  Father  went  to  the  door  a  few  times,  then  he  stopped  going.  I  don't 
know  what  he  said  to  mother ;  she  never  spoke  to  us  about  anything,  but  she 
seemed  to  get  uneasy  and  irritable  a  little.  Aunt  Lyddy  said  she  was  nervouB> 
but  mother  didn't  like  that. 

*•  We  didn't  see  much  of  our  neighbors.  Mr.  Gray  was  gone  all  day,  and 
Mrs.  Gi*ay  went  out  a  good  deal  to  di'essmaking ;  when  she  was  at  home  she 
always  went  to  the  gate  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  sunset,  and  stood  there  till  her 
husband  came  home;  and  when  she  went  out  she  always  came  back  with  him, 
never  alone.  Aunt  Lyddy  would  laugh  and  say  she  guessed  she  wouldn't  be 
quite  so  ready  in  winter-time  to  go  and  meet  him! 

**  By-and-by  it  got  to  be  July.    The  weather  was  hot,  and  Aunt  Lyddy  had 

walked  into  H one  day  with  some  shop- work  she  had  been  doing.    She  had 

errands  besides,  and  walked  a  great  deal,  so  her  feet  were  very  sore  when  she 
got  back ;  for  she  had  dreadftil  chilblains  always  in  tlie  winter,  and  somehow 
they  always  hurt  her  in  hot,  dry  weather.  I  used  to  sleep  with  her,  and  that 
night  she  couldn't  sleep  a  bit,  nor  I  either.  She  used  very  often  to  go  out 
nights  when  her  feet  bm'ned  so,  and  step  in  the  grass  to  cool  t^em ;  she  said 
the  dew  was  healing;  but  that  was  generally  just  before  she  went  to  bed.  She 
didn't  go  that  night,  being  so  tired,  but  when  she  found  that  she  couldn't  possi- 
bly sleep  she  got  up,  though  it  was  far  into  the  ni^t — ^I  think  about  one  o'clock 
— and  said  she  must  go  outdoors.  The  neighbors  had  been  gone  away  a  week 
visiting  somewhere,  so  we  shouldn't  scare  t'lem  opening  the  front  door,  and  she 
stopped  to  tell  mother  wliat  was  tlie  matter.  I  went  with  her,  partly  because 
she  wanted  to  have  me,  partly  because  I  tliought  it  was  fun.  I  was  wide 
awake,  and  didn't  want  to  lie  there  alone  in  a  hot  room  when  it  was  cool  and 
fresh  outiloors.    She  walked  on  tlie  grass  till  her  feet  were  all  cooled  and 
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dripping  with  dew,  while  I  kept  on  the  step,  or  went  in  the  path,  for  our  steps 
had  worn  a  bare  path  up  the  grassy  road  by  this  time.  Then  she  came  on  to 
the  piazza  and  says  to  me,  *E.,  let^s  walk  up  and  down  here  a  bit;  it's  so  cool 
I  hate  to  go  in.'  So  we  walked  along  till  we  got  to  the  furthest  window  on 
Mrs.  Gray's  side,  and  there  was  a  light  showing  through  the  blind  (outside)  of 
her  parlor  window.  There  were  shutters  inside,  and  they  were  always  shut  at 
night,  so  we  were  surprised  to  see  them  open  now,  and  the  blind-slats  turned 
straight.  We  were  both  barefoot,  so  we  had  made  no  noise ;  and  now,  without 
once  thinking  it  wasn't  very  polite,  we  peeped  in  through  the  blind.  The 
chimney  was  at  that  ^nd  of  the  house,  and  though  the  night  was  so  hot,  there 
was  a  great  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth.  That  was  what  made  the  light,  for 
there  wasn't  any  lamp  or  candle ;  and  right  in  front  of  the  fire,  all  huddled  up 
on  a  low,  Uiree-legged  stool,  sat  a  little  old  man.  He  was  dressed  very  oddly  ; 
he  had  on  blue  breeches  and  long,  gray,  ribbed  stockings,  with  low  shoes,  a 
striped  short  jacket,  black  and  white,  and  on  his  head  a  dark  red  woollen  cap 
with  a  tarnished  gilt  tassel.  I  took  notice  of  all  this,  for  it  was  so  queer,  and 
next  morning  father  made  me  tell  it  all  over  to  him,  so  it  fixed  it  in  my  mind. 
I  couldn't  se«  the  man's  face  very  well,  for  he  made  a  kind  of  rest  for  his  chin 
witli  both  hands,  and  he  was  looking  straight  into  the  fire ;  his  hair  and  short 
whiskers  were  grizzled  and  thick ;  his  eyes,  I  remember,  looked  very  bright 
and  fierce.  He  did  not  move  while  I  looked,  but  Aunt  Lyddy  plucked  my  sleeve 
and  beckoned  nie  away.  *  Come,'  she  whispered,  as  we  got  to  our  own  door ; 
•  they've  got  company,  and  it  an't  over-polite  to  be  peeping  in  at  the  window ; 
but  wasn't  he  odd-looking? '  Then  we  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  and  while  wo 
were  at  breakfast-table  next  morning  Aunt  Lyddy  says  to  mother : 

"*  When  did  the  neighbors  come  back? ' 

••  •  They  didn't  come  back  yet  at  all,'  says  mother. 

•*  •  Why,  yes  they  did,  and  they've  company  with  thera,'  says  Aunt  Lyddy 
back  again,  and  then  told  what  she  and  I  saw  in  through  the  blind. 

♦•  •  It  was  not  them,'  says  father.  •  It  couldn't  be  them,  Lyddy,  foi:  here's 
the  house  key  they  left  with  me,  safe  in  my  pocket;  it  must  be  some  one  came 
on  no  good  errand.    I'll  step  in  and  see.    What  was  the  man  like? ' 

••  Aunt  Lyddy  had  stepped  to  the  shed  for  some  water,  so  I  spoke  up  and  told 
£ithcr  just  how  he  was  dressed.  Mother  laughed  and  says,  *  E.  has  always 
the  quick  eye  for  dresses ;  I'll  lay  she'll  be  a  milliner  yet.'  And  so  father  says 
he'll  go  for  a  policeman  into  H.,  and  see  If  the  house  is  robbed. 

••  I  had  to  go  out  into  the  country  a  mile  after  butter  that  day,  and  I  took  the 
children;  and  when  I  got  back  I  asked  mother  if  the  house  was  robbed  in  Mr. 
Gray's  part,  and  she  saj^  no,  maybe  it  had  been  a  tramp.  So  I  thought  no  more 
about  it,  nor  should  hav§  to  this  day  only  that  we  moved  into  H.  in  a  month, 
and  there  fiither  took  sick  and  died,  and  after  we  came  away  into  the  States  to 
live,  and  Aunt  Lyddy  with  us,  she  told  me  all  what  happened  after.  You  see 
father  got  the  policeman  while  we  were  gone  that  day,  and  they  went  in,  and 
there  was  no  signs  of  anything  there — all  the  shutters  shut,  no  smoke  at  all  on 
the  chimney  back  that  was  all  lime-washed  clean,  and  no  three-legged  stool  in 
all  that  house ;  and  when  the  policeman  asked  father  if  he'd  seen  the  robber  and 
what  he  was  like,  then  father  had  Aunt  Lyddy  tell,  and  the  policeman  shook 
his  head  up  and  down.  *0h  ho!  oh  ho! '  says  ho,  *  I've  heard  tell  of  him  be- 
fore!' 

••  *  And  what  did  you  hear? '  says  fatlier. 

•*  *No  good,'  says  O'Brien.  *  It's  a  ghost  he  is,  to  be  sure,  an'  iver  an'  al- 
ways walkin'  this  place.' 
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"  •  Stuff ! '  says  my  jQither  to  him.     *  There's  no  such  thmg  as  ghosts/ 

*••  Ah, Ihin,  may  the  divil  fetch  ye  for  a  hlack  Protestant!'  says  O'Brien; 
•  an'  he  will  that  same  ef  ye  don't  belave  in  spirits.  But  jest  ye  go  to  yer  own 
praste  an'  ask  him  an'  see  what  risponses  ye'U  get  out  o'  that.'  ' 

**  And  so  he  went  off  quite  angry,  and  father  angry  too,  so  he  forbid  Aunt 
Lyddy  to  mention  the  thing  again,  for  he'd  not  liave  us  children  scared  witli 
nonsense.  But  for  all  he  wasn't  easy  in  his  own  mind,  so  finally  he  went  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gassett,  who  was  rector  of  the  church  we  went  to,  and  Mr.  Gassett 
says  to  father :  '  Mr.  Dunbar,  there's  many  things  in  the  ^orld  past  explaining ; 
it  behooves  ye  to  have  faith  in  the  Lord,  but  I  must  tell  ye  one  thing  that  I 
know  to  be  true :  In  that  house  where  you  live,  and  in  that  very  room  where 
your  child  and  sister  saw  the  apparition,  I  beheld  its  likeness  in  the  flesh  die 
with  yells  and  cursings  like  one  of  the  devils.  His  name  was  Gaspar  Xerez, 
whereby  I  do  take  him  to  have  been  Spanish  born ;  but  no  man  knew  his  his- 
tory in  this  place,  save  and  except  that  he  built  that  lonesome  house  and  there 
lived,  paying  all  his  moneys  out  in  coin,  both  silver  and  gold,  of  foreign  lands. 
And  when  death  took  him  of  a  sudden  and  they  called  me  after  the  doctor,  both 
came  too  late,  for  we  were  there  scarce  five-and-twenty  minutes  when  his  soul 
departed  this  life,  or  this  clay,  and  went  unto  its  own  place  in  a  torrent  of 
blasphemy.  Yea!  he  died  as  the  fool  dieth;  and  many  times  since  have  I 
heard  that  his  likeness  hath  walked  in  the  place  of  his  abode,  but  have  never 
credited  it.  You  say  that  both  your  sister  and  daughter  wist  not  that  they  had 
seen  a  spirit? ' 

••  *  Yes,  sir,  as  yet  they  know  no  more.' 

** '  Let  them  be  then ;  ignorance  is  oft-times  blessed.  I  advise  you  to  leave 
that  house,  and  oven  in  your  own  mind  ask  no  questions  of  the  Lord,  for  in- 
scrutable are  all  His  ways.' 

**  But  before  father  got  home  Aunt  Lyddy  had  seized  hold  of  Mrs.  Gray,  just 
then  appeared  from  her  visit,  and  told  her  what  we  had  seen.  Poor  Mrs.  Gray 
burst  out  crying  at  once.  She  said  she  was  so  glad  somebody  else  had  seen 
that  man ;  he  had  been  the  plague  of  her  life  since  she  had  been  there,  and  she 
never  would  stay  in  the  house  alone  after  sunset,  as  we  had  noticed.  Only  the 
week  before  her  husband  had  seen  him  for  the  first  time,  and  finally  was  lis- 
tening to  her  trouble  and  making  up  his  mind  to  move.  Father  came  back  in 
the  midst  of  this  talk  and  forbid  Mrs.  Gray  speaking  about  the  matter  to  us 
children;  but  for  all  that  he  thought  best  to  move  directly,  and  so  did  the 
Grays,  and  nobody  ever  dared  live  in  that  house  after. .  And  that's  all  the 
ghost  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  I  saw  it  as  plain  as  I  see  you  before  my  eyes 
this  minute,  neither  scared  nor  sleepy,  and  me  not  knowing  it  to  be  a  ghost  all 
the  time.    What  do  you  think  of  that.  Miss ?  " 

I  thought  but  one  thing. 

The  next  story  of  life  beyond,  or  rather  after  death,  is  a  story  of  the  last 
generation  in  part.  On  the  old  turnpike  road  from  Hartford  to  Albany,  some 
four  or  five  miles  west  of  the  low  mountain  range  that  bounds  the  western  edge 
of  the  Cojinecticut  valley,  there  is  a  wild  and  curious  formation  of  rocks,  bear- 
ing half  a  dozen  names  in  the  country  thereabout.  A  sharp  ledge  springs  from 
the  otherwise  level  fields,  and  at  one  end,  severed  from  it  by  a  small  mai'sh, 
rises  a  jagged  mass  of  rock,  inaccessible  save  on  one  side,  and  presenting  an 
aspect  of  savage  nature  so  abrupt,  so  sudden,  so  altogether  weird  and  myste- 
rious, that  in  any  other  country  it  would  have  been  hung  with  legends  as  it 
is  now  with  hoary  moss.  On  its  peak  grow  only  a  few  dwarfed  and  scant- 
leaved  cedars,  from  whose  brittle  and  grotesque  boughs  long  sprays  of  gray 
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mo88  float  idly  on  the  moaniiig  winds ;  now  and  tlien  a  snake  basks  on  the  pre- 
ciiHce^s  edge  heated  by  intense  summer  suns,  or  a  nest  of  young  bats,  disturbed 
from  their  sheltering  covert,  fly  shrieking  and  staggering  through  the  air, 
blinded,  as  a  flight  of  imps  miglit  be,  by  heaven's  pure  daylight.  From  this 
strange  height,  whose  lift  is  but  a  few  score  feet  above  the  smiling  fields  be- 
yond it,  yet  whose  front  bears  scars  of  time  and  climate,  venerable  as  the 
mighty  mountains  of  the  North,  ther  explorer  looks  down  upon  a  pond  that 
washes  the  abrupt  precipice  of  the  ledge  on  one  side,  and  at  its  noilhern  end 
degenerates  into  a  low  plashy  marsh.  Northward  still  of  this  pond  the  turnpike 
tHToceeds  through  a  small  village,  and  just  as  it  enters  it  tliere  stands  to  tliis  day 
an  old  house  known  as  Horsford's  tavern.  In  Revolutionary  times  taverns  on 
all  high-roads  were  of  precarious  profit,  but  this  one  had  been  less  exposed 
than  many  others  to  the  demands  of  the  English  troops,  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  custom  from  the  go-betweens,  express-riders,  and  despatch-bearers  of  the 
American  army.  Here,  one  day  during  the  height  of  the  war,  there  alighted  at 
night  a  handsome,  slight  young  oflicer,  evidently  a  foreigner,  though  he  man- 
aged enough  broken  English  to  demand  supper  and  a  l>od;  and  the  sinister- 
fooed  landlord,  giving  a  sm-ly  response,  sent  out  his  two  equally  ill-looking  sons, 
one  to  stable  the  horse  and  one  to  fetch  in  the  saddle-bags. 

As  Luke  Miller  threw  this  then  imiversal  baggage  on  the  barroom  floor,  a 
little  boy  who  stood  in  the  corner  waiting  for  his  father's  bottle  of  rum  remem- 
bered afterwards  hearing  a  heavy  chink,  and  that  the  stranger  with  much  ex- 
citement of  manner  ordered  them  carried  up  to  his  own  bedroom.  When 
morning  came,  and  the  miserable  old  drunkard  who  had  sent  that  child  for  his 
dram  tottered  into  the  tavern,  and  asked,  **  What  kem  o'  that  'ere  feller  Jake  sez 
stopped  here  las'  night?"  he  was  told  with  a  growl  that  the  stranger  had 
gone  on  to  Albany  before  daylight,  and  further  interrogations  were  stopped 
with  a  gratuitous  drink. 

But  not  long  afterward  messengers  came  to  that  tavern  trying  to  trace  Ma- 
jor Laborde's  route  from  Hartford  to  Albany.  He  had  left  Hartford  afler  dinner 
of  a  Tuesday,  carrying  ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  bills  of  exchange,  to 
pay  the  troops  at  Albany,  and  had  never  arrived  at  his  journey's  end.  OKI 
Miller  and  both  his  sons  swore  that  Major  Laborde  had  left  their  house  in  the 
morning  before  dawn,  and  sundry  people  in  the  village  testified  to  having  been 
roused  from  their  sleep  that  morning  while  it  was  yet  dark  by  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  going  westward  at  a  heavy  ti*ot.  Beyond  Canton  all  trace  was  lost. 
Perhaps  he  had  b^en  swept  away  in  fording  some  wild  mountain  brook,  just 
then  swollen  by  spring  freshets.  Perhaps  the  Nepash,  loveliest  of  mountain 
torrents,  but  fierce  as  any  panther  in  its  overflow,  had  borne  him  into  the  deeper 
pools  of  the  Tunxis  river;  or  it  might  be  that  in  his  haste  he  had  not  delayed 
for  food  or  rest,  but  come  at  night  into  the  treacherous  Naugatuck  or  Housa- 
tonic  fords,  and  been  swept  seaward  with  the  uprooted  ti*ees  and  broken  bridges 
that  were  the  yearly  tribute  of  those  rivers  to  the  sea.  At  any  rate  the  poor 
young  Frenchman  was  gone,  and  neither  trace  nor  hearing  of  him  could  be 
found  beyond  Canton  village,  nor  did  any  suspicion  alight  on  any  spot  or  per- 
son as  to  his  fate. 

But  in  a  year  or  more,  like  a  slight  autumn  mist  creeping  upward  from  a 
meadow  at  dawn,  vague,  intangible,  having  neither  definiteness  nor  shape  at 
first,  there  began  to  spread  a  feeling  through  Canton  that  some  mystery  hung 
about  the  Ledge.  Boys  who  had  fished  there  all  their  little  lives  for  "  pump- 
kin seeds "  and  shiners,  began  to  take  holiday  in  other  regions ;  older  fisher- 
men who  now  and  then  captured  a  brigand  of  a  pickerel,  or  from  the  black 
hole?  of  some  tributary  brook  brought  a  gold  and  crimson  spotted  trout,  were 
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obeeired  to  come  home  before  sunset.  And  when  this  stnmge,  shivery  feeling 
of  apprehension  took  words  to  itself^  some  one  or  two,  bolder  than  the  others, 
declared  they  liad  themselves  seen  at  twilight  tike  shape  of  a  headless  man, 
clothed  in  white,  sitting  on  the  pond  shore  in  places  inaccessible  from  the  land 
side  because  of  that  plashy  marsh,  or  from  the  water  save  by  a  boat.  So  the 
pond  was  deserted.  In  the  mean  time  the  Millers — ^if  that  was  their  name — 
kept  on  still  at  the  tavern,  year  after  year  expending  the  proiits  of  their  trade 
in  buying  land,  and  building  a  good  house  in  the  village,  as  they  said  for  their 
father  to  live  in,  but  in  that  house  their  father  neither  lived  nor  died.  He  was 
seized  suddenly  at  the  bar,  dealing  out  rum  bitters,  with  a  brain-fever  almost 
like  sunstroke.  The  two  sons  carried  him  out  to  his  bedroom  frenzied  and  howl- 
ing, with  their  own  hands  stifling  the  incoherent  words  that  burst  from  his  lips. 
No  nurse,  no  physician  ministered  to  that  brief  but  mortal  sickness ;  his  sons  al- 
ternately watched  over  him,  and  nothing  was  known  of  him  among  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  village  till  they  were  summoned  to  his  funeral.  After  this 
the  brothers,  being  obliged  to  admit  outsiders  into  the  tavern  as  help,  for  Luke 
had  taken  to  drink  and  could  not  be  trusted,  were  known  to  be  veiy  quarrel- 
some, even  sometimes  coming  to  blows  as  was  supposed.  Still  they  accumulated 
money,  and  when  they  left  the  tavern,  going  to  live  in  the  house  they  had  built, 
and  Luke  was  also  smitten  with  mortal  illness,  no  human  eye  saw,  no  human 
liand  ministered  to  him  in  all  those  weeks  of  agony  and  delirium,  but  those  of 
his  brother  Mat.  And  when  Mat  himself,  old,  gray,  morose,  and  penurious, 
yielded  to  the  fate  of  man,  no  creature  entered  his  chamber  to  the  last  hour  but 
his  patient,  emaciated,  heart-broken  wife ;  and  with  the  yell  that  broke  from  his 
parting  soul  and  body  she  fainted  on  his  corpse,  and  was  only  recovered  to  sink 
into  her  grave  a  speechless  and  idiot  pauper ;  for  their  money  had  taken  wings, 
their  stock  had  died,  their  crops  failed,  their  gi*ain  blasted,  dieir  barns  burned. 
Neither  name,  good  fame,  nor  money  remained  to  them ;  for  Luke  had  not  been 
laid  in  his  grave  a  year  when  a  certain  "  shiftless  "  idler  of  the  village,  wander- 
ing about  the  marsh  above  the  Ledge  pond  in  search  of  boneset  blossoms,  found 
lialf  buried  in  one  of  its  black  pools  a  saddle,  so  moulded,  so  sodden,  so  utterly 
rotted,  that  nothing  was  left  In  indicate  its  maker  or  owner,  except  Uiat  deep  in 
one  of  the  stirrup  irons  the  Frenchman  who  wrought  that  now  rust-eaten  metal 
had  cast  his  own  name,  which  time  had  butlialf  «J)literated.    It  ran:  **Jul 

otard,"  but  •*  Paris  "  was  intact  yet.    This  odd  discovery,  though 

it  came  to  pass  twenty  years  after  the  disappearance  of  Major  Laborde,  set  the 
village  tongues  wagging  mightily,  but  all  in  vain.  There  lived  no  old  maid 
even  in  all  Canton  daritig  enough  to  question  Mat  Miller  of  the  past,  and  within 
six  months  the  still  sterner  silence  of  inexorable  death  had  frozen  his  lips  for- 
ever, and  the  tale  died  out. 

But  full  fifty  years  after  the  gay  and  gallant  young  Frenchman  came  to 
his  mysterious  death  my  informant,  a  sensible,  practical  farmer,  of  the  real 
sturdy  New  England  type  now  so  fast  disappearing,  a  man  who  has  the  best 
butter,  the  best  poultry,  the  best  wife  in  the  township,  told  me  that  he  i*emem- 
bered  as  a  boy  some  ten  years  old,  there  came  an  Irishman  to  Canton  who  had 
been  in  this  oountiy  but  a  short  time,  and  wanted  to  get  work  as  a  farm  hand. 
Irish  labor  was  not  so  common  then  as  now,  and  he  readily  obtained  occupa- 
tion. The  story  of  Major  Laborde^s  disappearance  had  long  died  out  of  Canton 
gossip,  and  Tim  Malony  was  gradually  getting  used  to  his  new  life  in  America, 
when  one  Saturday  he  asked  leave  to  go  fishing  in  the  Ledge  pond  for  an 
afternoon.  Nothing  pressed  just  then,  corn-hoeing  was  over  and  lia3ing  not 
begun ;  so  he  was  readily  allowed  a  holiday,  and  started  off  alone  with  rod  and 
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bolt,  hoping  for  a  good  three  hoars*  sport.  By  sunset  he  had  a  good  sti-ing  of 
roach  and  perdi,  he  said ;  bat  nobody  ever  saw  them !  Just  at  dusk,  witli  glar- 
ing eyes  and  frothing  lips,  hatless,  trembling,  and  uttenng  inaiticulate  cries 
Uke  a  beast  in  pain,  he  borst  into  the  kitchen  of  my  friend^s  father.  Mr.  D. 
supposed  him  to  have  a  fit,  but  when  his  speech  and  sense  returned  he  declared 
that  he  bad  been  sitting  quietly  on  the  edge  of  the  little  scow  that  was  the  only 
boat  kept  on  the  pond,  waiting  for  a  nibble,  not  twenty  feet  fronfi  the  shore, 
and  drifting  nearer  all  the  time  with  the  light  motion  a  southerly  wind  gave 
the  water,  when  looking  up  he  saw  about  four  yards  before  him,  sitting  on  a 
tossock  of  swamp  grass  and  reeds,  with  its  feet  apparently  hanging  into  the 
water,  a  headless  body  in  ft  white  shut.  How  he  got  to  land  or  to  Mr.  D.'s  he 
never  knew,  nor  had  he,  or  the  little  boy  who  forty  years  after  told  me  the  tale, 
ever  heard  that  legend  of  the  Hoi*sford  tavern  or  the  haimted  pond ;  but  old  Mr. 
D.  shook  his  head,  and  Tim  took  his  knapsack  next  morning  and  left  town. 
""Goold  wouldn^t  timpt  me,  surr,  to  see  the  likes  iv  that  ag^in! '' 

Hie  Ledge  stands  yet  in  its  drear  and  savage  beauty  against  the  sky,  and 
at  its  feet  the  silvery  pond  still  laps  tlie  shore  with  inarticulate  murmm*,  rosy 
with  faint  tints  of  dawn,  or  silvered  with  the  melancholy  splendor  of  a  waning 
moon,  bat  still  silent  and  wan  as  with  some  oppressive  secret;  but  never  again 
has  mortal  eye,  expectant  or  unconscious,  beheld  that  ghastly  and  ghostly  wit- 
ness of  erime  which  now  shall  never  be  avenged  on  earth,  though  it  be  judged 
in  heaven. 

The  last  and  most  recent  of  these  three  tales  I  have  to  tell,  I  received  from 
the  lips  of  a  physician,  a  near  and  dear  relative  of  my  own,  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  well  educated  and  highly  cultured,  and  a  person  of  wonderfully  sunny 
and  baojant  temperament.  Had  he  been  nervous,  hypochondriac,  or  melan- 
choly of  nature,  there  woold  be  more  chance  to  cavil  at  his  story ;  but  ho  is  a 
practical,  hearty,  cheerful  man,  an  unbeliever  in  all  sorts  of  spiritualism  and 
sapematarallsm,  a  man  without  superstition  and  without  fear.  He  had  lived 
and  jHractised  for  many  years  in  a  large  Western  city,  had  grown  up  with  its 
growth  and  identified  himself  with  its  interests,  not  infrequently  extending 
his  praodce  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country  about,  though  naturally  pre- 
ferring to  confine  it  within  city  limits.  A  few  years  ago,  wlien  the  increase  of 
population  bad  brought  its  natural  increase  of  medical  men,  and  he  hiul  given 
np  to  yoonger  persons  all  his  country  practice  except  as  consulting  physician, 
he  was  called  upon  by  an  old  Crerman  of  the  name  of  Eberstein,  whose  family  he 
had  attended  when  they  first  appeared  in  C.  on  occasion  of  some  slight  illness, 
but  who  had  sinoe  bought  a  farm  in  the  country  some  seven  miles  out,  and  had 
employed  a  younger  {^ysioian  on  finding  Dr.  T.  unwilling  to  go  so  for.  To- 
day, old  Eberstein  was  importunate  enough.  His  daughter  was  very  ill  with 
fever;  Dr.  Parker,  who  attended  her,  had  said  and  thought  thaJt  her  illness 
would  be  tedious  but  not  fi&tal,  and  in  that  persuasion  had  gone  East  to  be 
married,  leaving  directions  for  her  treatment,  and  would  not  be  liome  for  a 
week.  In  the  mean  time  her  disease  had  taken  a  sadden  direction  for  the  worse ; 
in  &ct  its  character  had  entirely  changed  as  £ar  as  Dr.  T.  could  discover,  and 
assumed  the  aspect  of  malignant  typhus.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  take  up 
the  case,  but  the  old  Crerman  was  so  unhappy  and  so  resolute  that  the  physioian^s 
kind  heart  could  not  withstand  him,  aUd  he  promised  to  find  his  way  out  to  the 
farm  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

It  was  a  brilliant  autumn  day,  the  air  clear  and  golden  as  Greek  wine,  and 
fon  of  that  inefiable  and  sod  perfrime  called  out  from  fallen  leaves  and  honeyed 
bat  £idlng  blossoms.    Over  the  undulating  fields  of  northern  Ohio  a  fiunt  mist 
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stole  upward  and  shrouded  tlie  dazzling  forest  tints  with  friendly  dimness, 
smitten  here  and  there  into  glory  by  the  level  rays  of  a  gorgeous  sunset.  And 
upon  this  solemn  brightness  of  departing  day  arose  a  full  harvest  moon,  slow 
wheeling  above  the  eastern  horizon  its  placid  and  mysterious  orb,  and  flooding 
with  light  which  is  not  brightness  and  glitter  that  is  not  glow,  all  the  unwill- 
ing gloom  of  lake  and  forest.  Such  nights  are  rare  in  the  rank  and  poisonous 
West — ^happily  rare,  since  their  tempting  beauty  breathes  a  deadly  breath :  that 
riotous  color  of  foliage  and  sky  is  the  burning  forerunner  of  more  burning 
fever;  that  mysterious  moonlight  lays  upon  its  worshipper^s  brow  the  long  and 
pallid  fingers  of  a  living  death  that  is  called  ague. 

The  nightmare  Life  in  Death  is  she, 
Who  chills  man's  breath  with  fear. 

Dr.  T.  had  eyes  to  see  and  heart  to  feel  all  shapes  of  beauty  in  earth  or  heaven ; 
but  he  had  shaken  hands  with  the  awful  spirit  men  call  malaria  and  knew  her 
lK)wer.  He  drove  his  good  horse  at  full  speed,  and  reached  Eberstein's  farm  in 
about  an  hour.  Here  he  tied  the  animal  to  a  post  by  the  barn  and  went  over  to 
the  house,  not  expecting  to  stay  more  than  half  an  hour.  The  house  was  a  neat 
two-story  frame  building,  the  lower  story  almost  directly  on  the  ground,  hav- 
ing a  deep  cellar  below,  and  a  piazza  running  round  its  east  and  south  sides. 
On  the  north  side  there  were  but  two  windows  below  stairs,  one  opening  into 
the  pantry,  the  other  into  the  lower  bedroom  where  the  sick  girl  lay,  from 
which  also  a  door  opened  northward,  and  another  window  to  the  east  piazza, 
and  still  another  door  into  the  parlor,  which  occupied  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  hoase,  opening  on  the  piazza,  and  through  which  the  doctor  approached  the 
sick-room.  The  night  was  so  warm  as  to  be  sidtry,  and,  regardless  of  the  dan- 
ger which  all  Western  people  well  know  lurks  in  the  breath  of  night,  all  the 
doors  and  windows  were  set  wide,  evidently  to  give  air  to  the  girl  who  lay 
motionless  upon  her  bed,  deserted  of  life  as  ashes  are  of  fire,  though  yet  there 
linger  in  their  cold  gray  heap  one  leaping  spark  that  presently  flashes  and  is 
gone.  All  the  family  were  gathered  in  the  room,  but  not  about  the  bed,  and 
only  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  chamber.  Of  various  ages,  all 
bore  to  each  other  that  curious  resemblance  we  call  the  mark  of  race,  and  that 
still  more  intimate  and  peculiar  one  of  family;  tall,  fair-haired,  blooming,  as 
were  the  living,  their  traits  were  moulded  in  the  same  mould  with  her  fair  but 
sunken  lineaments  who  lay  on  that  little  bed,  with  damp  masses  of  dead  yel- 
low hair  trailing  to  the  floor  across  her  lifeless  arm. 

Dr.  T.  proceeded  to  examine  the  state  of  his  patient,  and  found  her  rapidly 
sinking;  the  fever  had  evidently  been  severe,  though  in  its  typhus  stage  brief, 
and  liad  left  her  utterly  drained  of  vitality ;  the  most  powerful  stimulants  and 
aromatics  only  aroused  a  momentary  flutter  of  the  all  but  inaudible  pulse  as 
they  were  dropped  into  her  blackened  and  parched  lips.  Already  the  death- 
sweat  stood  upon  her  8hai*ply  lined  temples  and  about  the  pinched  nostrils ; 
her  great  blue  eyes  were  pale  and  ray  less;  evidently  the  senses  were  fkst 
deserting  their  outposts.  After  giving  all  the  stimulus  possible,  with  the  habit 
if  not  instinct  that  possesses  physicians  to  labor  while  life  lasts,  Dr.  T.  ordered 
hot  applications  to  be  made  to  the  patient^s  body,  and  taking  the  Other's  arm 
gently  withdrew  him  to  the  piazza  to  tell  him  his  opinion. 

*<  And  how  long  is  it  she  shall  live?  '^  inquired  the  old  Grerman,  his  voio« 
trembling  as  he  spoke. 

••  Perhaps  an  hour,  no  longer,"  was  the  doctor's  reply. 

'•  Then  to  her  I  must  go ;  come,  Herr  Doctor,  como  mid." 
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**  There  are  too  many  people  there  now,  Eberstein ;  why  do  you  have  them 
all  in  the  room?" 

"They  wait  for  tlie  Watcher,"  said  the  old  man.  **I  must  go  too.  I 
know  him ;  my  woman  she  know  him ;  but  the  leetl6  ones  not  so.  X  must  be 
there." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  man! "  impatiently  exclaimed  the  doctor,  muttering 
to  himself,  "  Too  much  beer ! " 

"It  is  the  Watcher  I  mean;  he  come  alway  to  the  window  when  Von 
Eberstein  die ;  in  Tcherman  country  we  was  Von." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense!  don^t  be  a  fool,  man,  and  scare  the  gh*l  to  death  with 
your  trash!" 

"  Scared  is  Adelheid  not  to  tall.  She  have  seen  the  Watcher  herself.  Mein 
fader  he  have  die  in  this  land,  and  to  the  north  window  came  the  Watcher, 
just  so  as  in  mine  own  country;  so  as  he  shxill  to-night  come  for  my  girl,  mein 
kleine  kint! " 

A  great  sob  shook  his  broad  breast,  first  sign  of  emotion ;  and  then  through 
the  parlor  came  his  wife,  a  j&dr  and  placid  Teuton  woman,  pale  and  tearful 
now,  but  still  placid. 

**  They  not  can  warm  her,  Herr  Doctor.    I  think  she  will  now  go." 

Dr.  T.  hastened  in,  observing  as  he  passed  to  the  bedside  that  the  l)ed 
itself  had  been  shoved  aside,  so  that  his  patient's  countenance  faced  the  north 
window.  Passing  behind  it,  he  saw  that  every  face  was  tm*ned  in  the  same  di- 
rection ;  every  eye  riveted  on  the  sash,  now  closed,  but  filled  with  rather  larger 
panes  of  glass  than  those  common  to  such  structures.  A  slight  exclamation 
of  anger  rose  to  his  lips ;  but  the  rapid  refiection  that  the  girl  was  now,  and 
had  been  for  some  hours,  past  any  injury  from  such  a  superstitious  observance, 
silenced  him ;  and  taking  the  nerveless  hand  in  his,  he  felt  her  pulse,  scarce 
perceptible  even  to  his  skilled  fingers.  Suddenly  it  gave  one  firmer  beat,  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the  window.  Across  that  wide,  blank  gaze 
flashed  a  sudden  gleam  of  recognition,  not  to  be  mistaken  in  its  vivid  signifi- 
cance. The  doctor  turned  instantly  and  instinctively  to  follow  that  gaze,  and 
fsistened  his  own  on  an  appearance  pressed  close  to  the  glass — a  shape — a  face 
— at  least  lineaments,  so  awful,  so  indesi'.ribable  in  their  lurid,  shifting,  form- 
less stare,  so  utterly  and  wordlessly  horrid,  that  for  an  instant  his  own  heart 
stood  stiU,  and  the  blood  curdled  in  his  veins,  even  as  if  that  ghastly  terror  had 
been  his  own  summons.  A  low  moan,  that  would  have  been  a  shriek  had  not 
awe  stifled  it,  burst  from  every  lip.  Dr.  T.  turned  to  look  at  Adelheid;  she 
lay  back  on  her  pillows  quite  dead. 

He  rushed  at  once  to  the  northern  door,  not  three  feet  from  that  window,  and 
let  himself  out.  Not  a  leaf  moved,  not  a  sound  lingered  in  the  dead  silence ; 
broad  and  still  the  moonh^t  lay  on  those  unshadowed  stubble  fields,  and  filled 
as  with  milk  of  the  gods  the  jewelled  cup  of  the  blue  firmament  above :  light, 
silence,  everywhere ;  not  even  a  sign  of  life ;  not  even  a  sailing,  filling  stai*! 

And  so  he  went  away  from  that  house  neither  believing  nor  unbelieving, 
and  told  me  the  tale  as  I  have  told  it,  without  note  or  Qpmment;  leaving  it  as 
I  shall  leave  it,  without  hope  or  attempt  of  explanation,  a  bare  but  undenia- 
ble &ct. 

We  are  si;  ih  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep! 

Rose  Terrt. 
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THE  patriarch  Jacob,  in  blessing  bis  large  family  of  sons,  ascribes  or  pre- 
dicts a  condition  to  one  which  distinguished  him  ^om  the  rest,  and  made 
him  typical  of  the  great  majority  of  the  human  race  in  all  times.  This  honest 
and  patient  son  is  represented  as  ••  a  strong  ass  crouching  down  between  two 
bm-dens."  His  patience  is  suggested  by  the  term  croudiing,  instead  of  kicking. 
We  may  also  infer  his  honesty  as  one  who  believed  he  was  made  to  bear  bur- 
dens, and  perhaps  deserved  to  have  them  put  upon  him.  For  the  prophecy 
goes  on  to  say  that  '*  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  tliat  it  was 
pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute." 
This  all  goes  to  show  a  quiet  disposition  and  a  contented  mind  under  difficul- 
ties. He  did  not  like  to  make  trouble.  If  the  pasturage  was  decent  and  he 
could  browse  out  a  living,  he  would  "  bow  his  shoulder  to  beai\  and  become  a 
servant  unto  tribute, ^^  without  uttering  that  complaint  that  an  abused  and  dis- 
contented ass  often  puts  forth. 

Now  this  son' of  the  patriarch  was  typical  of  the  workingmen  of  Christen- 
dom as  a  mass;  especially,  if  not  exclusively,  of  European  Christendom. 
While  gleaning  out  a  living  fi*om  among  the  thorns^  of  then*  lean  pasturage  of 
labor,  they  are  compelled  to  bow  their  shoulders  to  bear,  and  become  servants 
unto  tribute  to  a  taskmaster  or  a  tax-gatherer,  who  does  not  give  them  back 
straw  for  their  tale  of  bricks.  Every  mother^s  son  of  their  millions  is  crouch- 
ing down  between  two  burdens ;  and  every  ounce  of  both  is  put  upon  him  by 
war,  past  or  prospective.  I  repeat,  every  ounce.  For,  remove  the  annual 
tiibute  to  war  from  the  workingmen  of  Europe,  and  put  upon  them  only  their 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  for  civil  government  and  all  it  embraces,  and  thQ 
tax  would  hardly  equal  a  feather^s  weight  on  their  shoulders.  Not  a  custom- 
house would  bar  the  mouth  or  freedom  of  any  foreign  port;  not  an  excise  or 
octroi  knife  would  slice  a  penny's  worth  from  anything  grown  or  made  at  home. 
Like  Jacobus  Issachar,  the  workingmen  of  Europe  have  been  very  patient  while 
crouching  down  between  these  two  burdens.  No  one  can  say  they  have  been 
restive  or  complaining  under  the  load.  They  saw  that  rest  or  quietness  was 
good ;  and  as  long  as  the  field  of  labor  yielded  a  tolemble  or  possible  living  un- 
der the<  sweat  of  their  brows,  they  were  willing  to  bow  their  shoulders  to  bear, 
and  become  servants  unto  tribute  to  the  burdens  that  war  has  put  upon  them. 
But  as  the  labor-field  becomes  more  and  more  crowded  with  bread-seekers, 
they  are  beginning  to  fill  Europe  with  the  earnest  and  impatient  voices  of  com- 
plaint ;  and  these  voices,  or  some  mysterious  fellowships  of  sympathy  or  of  expe- 
rience, have  reached  thousands  of  workingmen  in  America,  and  the  labor  ques- 
tion is  ^t  coming  to  the  front,  and  putting  out  of  comt  the  "  Eastern  Question," 
and  the  other  political  questions  that  have  hitherto  agitated  nations.  And  all 
these  nations,  including  our  own,  will  have  to  confront  this  new  question.  It 
Avill  not  ••  down  "  with  any  cheap  sop  of  sophistry,  or  catch-word  of  national 
glory  or  patriotism.  It  will  not  down  to  quiet  under  the  waving  of  any  nar 
tional  banner,  whether  it  bear  gilded  eagles,  or  lions,  or  stars  and  stripes.  So 
it  behooves  all  these  nations,  for  their  peace  and  well-being,  to  listen  to  these  up- 
rising voices,  waxing  in  strengtli  from  murmuring  to  thi'eatening  remonstrance, 
and  to  reply  to  their  argument. 

Now,  the  ass  in  Scripture,  while  crouching  down  between  two  burdens, 
of  course  could  not  see  what  they  were  or  of  what  composed.  The  parallel 
^\olds  good  in  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  of  Christendom.    For  fifty  years 
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and  more  they  have  fek  the  two  hardens  growing  upon  their  shoulders,  hut 
they  could  not  see  to  analyze  them.  They  lumped  together  all  the  taxes  and 
tributes  pat  upon  them  as  a  debt,  or  the  annual  rent  of  their  lives,  which  they 
had  to  pay  to  their  governments.  But  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  with 
his  primer  mcnre  extensively  in  these  latter  years,  and  he  has  given  reading 
and  thinking  lessons  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  A  new  generation  of  working- 
men  18  ootming  up  from  these  homes— men  who  can  read  and  think  and  speak 
for  themselves.  They  are  speaking  as  they  never  spoke  before,  and  speaking 
their  own  thoughts  to  each  other  as  individuals  and  as  communities.  They  are 
speaking  across  the  national  boundaries  which  the  bragging  and  brazen  patriot- 
ism of  the  old  school  made  a  bar  to  their  human  S3rmpathie3.  They  are  speak- 
ing acrosa  these  to  men  of  the  same  lot  and  condition  in  other  countiies.  Tliey 
are  interfolding  hands  in  brotherly  fellowship  across  these  boundaries ;  and  in 
these  tofl-hardened  hands  they  feel  the  pulses  of  hearts  fashioned  alike  in  hu- 
man sympathies.  They  are  forming  national  associations,  and  these  again  are 
being  confederated  into  a  vast  international  organization,  with  an  annual  Inter- 
national Parliament.  The  leading  journals  of  Christendom  are  beginning  to 
report  speeches  and  resolutions  made  and  adopted  in  this  Congress  of  Allied 
Powers  of  lAbor,  bearing  upon  the  rights  and  condition  of  workingmen. 
These  men  are  beginning  to  look  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  burdens 
they  have  borne  so  long  and  patiently;  and  when  they  get  tlieir  eyes  open  a 
little  wider,  they  will  rebel  against  the  heavy  weights  under  which  they  have 
erooched.  If  the  governments  of  Christendom  do  not  volunteer  to  remove  or 
reduce  these  burdens,  they  will  encounter  an  agitation  at  home  more  embar- 
rassing than  their  fears  of  foreign  hostility.  And  these  burdens  they  cannot 
remove  or  lighten  by  brushing  off  a  fly  from  the  head  of  an  ass  crouching  down 
between  two  loads  of  sand.  The  workingmen  of  Christendom  have  emerged 
from  that  ignorance  in  which  they  groped  about  for  the  cause  of  their  depres- 
non.  Now  they  are  beginning  to  grasp  it  in  all  its  dimensions  and  bearings. 
They  are  beginning  to  discuss  it  in  their  annual  Congresses ;  and  if  the  govern- 
ments that  claim  them  as  subjects  do  not  begin  to  discuss  with  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  remove  it,  they  will  encounter  a  bloodless  trouble  at  home  more  com- 
plicated and  annoying  than  a  war  abroad.  Let  them  look  at  the  facts  and  fig- 
ores  as  to  these  burdens,  as  these  workingmen  are  looking  at  them.  Here  are  a 
few,  which  will  serve  in  estimating  the  great  total  borne  by  the  civilized  nations. 
England  has  not  pretended  to  he  a  great  military  nation  like  France, 
Roflsia,  Prussia,  or  Austria.  In  all  her  wars  with  the  French  Republic  and 
l^inre,  she  never  could  muster  an  army  of  50,000  English  soldiers  on  the  Con- 
tinent at  once.  She  only  had  about  86)000  at  Waterloo.  But  let  us  see  what 
she  has  pud  for  war,  past  and  possible,  within  a  few  of  these  latter  decades, 
and  how  the  two  burdens  it  has  put  upon  her  people  have  grown  in  gross 
wei^it,  and  until  one  is  as  heavy  as  the  other.  England  came  back  from 
Waterloo  with  a  war  debt  of  over  £900,000,000  upon  her.  The  annual  interest 
on  this  vast  sum  was  the  heaviest  burden  upon  her  people.  It  was  more  than 
twice  as  heavy  as  that  for  war  prospective  or  possible.  But  see  how  this  last 
load  has  grown  in  weight.  For  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1850  her  army  and 
navy  cost  £156,000,000,  or  £15,600,000  annually.  Look  at  the  next  jump. 
Prom  1850 to  1860  "the  two  services"  demanded  and  received  £243,000,000, 
or  £24,300,000  per  year.  Still  like  the  horse  leech  their  cry  was,  **  Give,  give  " ; 
"The  country  is  in  danger  of  fbreign  invasion."  Well,  the  country  yielded  to 
the  heroic  cry,  and  gave  to  them  £260,000,000  during  the  next  decade  from 
1860  to  1870;  and  tite  cry  is  more  eager  and  loud  than  ever,  Oive,  give* 
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Here,  then,  we  come  to  a  result  in  the  condition  of  tihe  English  people 
parallel  to  that  of  the  honest  and  patient  beast  the  patriarch  likens  a  beloved 
son  to.  The  two  burdens  between  which  they  crouch  are  equalling  each  other 
in  weight.  They  differ  only  by  a  few  pounds  now ;  and  if  die  one  tliat  was 
lightest  for  forty  years  goes  on  growing  at  this  rate,  it  will  be  the  heaviest  be- 
fore this  decade  is  ended.  Why,  tlie  progression  is  almost  at  a  geometrical 
ratio  tlirough  the  three  last  decades :  in  round  numbers,  £15,000,000  a  yesir 
from  1840  to  1850,  £24.000,000  from  1850  to  1860,  and  £26,000,000  from  1860  to 
1870.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  load  the  English  nation  has  carried  on  its  back  dur- 
ing thirty  years  from  1840  to  1870,  in  these  two  burdens,  war  past  and  war  possible. 
The  annual  interest  and  charges  on  the  old  war  debt  have  amounted  to  an  aver- 
age of  £28,000,000  during  this  period.  Here  then  we  hav  e  for  wars  past  £840.- 
000,000,  or  $4,032,000,000,  at  the  rate  of  $4.80  to  the  pound  sterling.  Let  us  put 
this  amount  of  gold  in  one  end  of  the  bag  and  the  £659,000,000,  or  $3,163,200,- 
000,  paid  for  army  and  navy  in  the  thirty  years,  in  the  other.  Weighing  both 
masses  of  gold  paid  for  wars  past  and  prospective  in  one  scale,  we  have  £1,499,- 
000,000,  or  $7,194,200,000,  which  these  have  cost  England  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  Every  farthing  of  this  has  been  actually  paid,  and  paid  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  her  capital  and  labor ;  and  not  a  day^s  labor  of  her  poorest  peasant,  nor 
a  cup  of  tea  nor  a  morsel  of  bread  at  his  poorest  meal,  has  been  free  from  tlie 
pressure  of  these  two  aggregated  burdens. 

Weigh  them  in  one  scale,  did  we  say?  What  counter- weights  have  we  to 
put  in  the  other  scale  against  them?  Take  the  net  earnings  of  all  the  manu- 
factures, commerce,  or  agriculture  of  England,  and  weigh  the  annual  total 
against  this  vast  sum,  and  you  will  have  a  clearer  idea  of  its  magnitude.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  amount  paid  to  all  the  agricultural  laborers  of  England 
averages  £18,000,000.  Certainly  there  is  no  country  in  the  wide  world  in 
which  so  much  money  per  acre  is  paid  for  labor  as  in  England.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  shows  such  careful  and  costly  culture  of  the  soil,  or  such 
varied  beauty  and  wealth  produced  by  cultivation.  Every  observant  American 
who  travels  in  Europe  must  notice  and  admit  this  &ct.  Well,  weigh  tlie 
£18,000,000  a  year  that  make  England  such  a  garden  of  beauty  and  produc- 
tion, against  the  £1.499,000,000  she  has  spent  for  wars  past  and  prospective  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  like  weighing  a  mountain  on  a  pair  of  hay-scales. 
This  great  total  would  pay  for  cultivating  eighty-three  Englands  for  one  year, 
as  beautifully  and  richly  as  her  own  island.  But  divide  up  the  mass  of  war  ex- 
penditure into  yearly  portions :  annual  interest  of  debt,  £28,000,000 ;  ai*my  and 
navy,  £26,000,000— £54,000,000.  Now  this  annual  total  is  just  three  times  tlie 
amount  paid  to  the  agricultural  labor  that  makes  England  what  it  is  as  the 
best  cultivated  country  in  the  world.  This  is  a  rather  slow  march  toward  tlie 
millennium :  three  dollars  to  the  sword,  and  one  dollar  to  the  plough.  And  yet 
**  the  two  services  "  cry.  (Hve,  give !  and  press  and  people  are  afrtdd  enough  has 
not  been  given  to  these  "defences  "  of  the  country.  Outside  powers  and  peo- 
j)les  have  been  reproaching  England  because  she  is  not  on  a  better  war  footing, 
and  not  more  ready  to  be  first  and  foremost  in  any  great  war,  and  fight  to 
keep  up  her  old  military  prestige,  irrespective  of  the  cause  and  origin  of  the 
conflict.  Under  this  pressure  from  without  and  within.  England^s  Cliancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  tries  to  squeeze  half  a  million  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  peo- 
ple from  a  tax  on  lucifer  matches,  an  expedient  borrowed  from  the  govern- 
mental economy  of  the  United  States.  His  only  plea  for  the  tax  in  Parliament 
is.  that  it  is  only  for  the  increased  defences  the  country  is  clamoring  for.  Al- 
tlio'.igh  the  English  people  rebelled  against  a  tax  which  ours  bear  without  a 
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mormiir,  still  they  are  importunate  for  more  tUfencea ;  and  the  Chancellor  will 
doubtless  have  to  provide  them  out  of  increased  taxation.  Even  the  working- 
men  who  denounced  the  dowry-gift  and  annuity  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  to 
the  Princess  Louise,  were  urgent  that  England  should  endower  the  dogs  of  war 
with  a  hundred  millions  to  save  France  from  what  she  intended  to  inflict  on 
Crermany.  So  it  is  quite  probable  that,  under  this  pressure,  England  will  this 
very  year  even  raise  'and  pay  for  her  defences  a  sum  equal  to  ttie  interest  of 
her  national  debt;  and  then  the  two  bm'dens  will  exactly  balance  each  other, 
so  that  she  will  start  off  in  the  first  year  of  this  late  and  hopeful  decade  with 
just  £28,000,000  on  each  side  to  w^k  under.  And  all  the  experience  of  the 
past  shows  that  she  will  be  just  as  subject  to  invasion-panics  as  heretofore. 
They  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  emotions  produced  by  this  preposterous 
armed-peace  system,  that  sits  like  a  nightmare  upon  Christendom. 

This  armed-peace  system  is  both  the  product  and  the  parasite  of  modern 
ciyilization.  We  read  of  the  case  of  a  poor  unfortunate  man  who  was  afflicted 
by  a  wen,  that  grew  out  upon  his  head  to  such  a  size  and  effect  upon  his  brain 
that  he  began  to  regard  the  wen  as  the  head,  and  the  head  as  the  wen,  and  to 
nurse  the  unsightly  excrescence  tenderly  under  that  hallucination.  Europe 
seems  to  have  reached  this  stage  of  fantasy  in  regard  to  its  armed-peace  sys- 
tem, as  if  i^  were  the  head,  not  the  wen  of  civilization.  We  have  taken  the 
tax  this  system  puts  upon  England,  or  one  nation  only,  as  a  kind  of  measure  of 
the  burden  it  saddles  upon  other  countries.  Indeed,  when  we  come  to  aggre- 
gate the  burdens  apportioned  among  them  into  one  great  total,  its  very  mag- 
nitude conceals  its  dimensions,  like  a  mountain  which  the  eye  cannot  take 
whole  into  its  grasp.  Still,  it  may  be  instructive  and  useful  to  trace  the  out- 
lines of  this  mountainous  total  with  a  few  figures. 

Dudley  Baxter  is  one  of  the  most  deeply-read  and  accurate  statisticians  in 
Europe,  and  he  makes  up  the  war  debts  of  Christendom  to  September  last,  or  to 
the  day  of  Sedan.    And  this  is  tlie  instnictive  tabulation  of  figures  he  gives  us : 

Great  Britatn, • £800,000,000,  eqnal  to  $:J,840,000,000 

Continent  of  Enrope, 2,165,480,000,     •'      "    10,394,OM,000 

America, 766,820,000,     "     "     8,67»,636,000 

Asia 104,716,000,      "      "         602,636,000 

^VlHca, 89,656.,000,      '*      *'         190,344,000 

Australasia, 85,744,000,      "      "         171,5n,200 

Grand  total £3,910,866,000,     "      "  $18,772,151,200 

• 

Now  this  vast  amount  does  not  include  the  £200,000,000  which  France  is  to 
pay  Germany  for  the  chastisement  she  has  received,  nor  the  debt  she  has  con- 
tracted for  carrying  on  the  war  against  that  power.  To  be  within  the  mark,  or 
this  side  of  the  actual  fact,  let  us  assume  that  the  latter  debt  will  not  exceed 
£100,000,000,  and  that  the  whole  aggregate  debt  of  France  for  this  war  will 
be  £300,000,000;  and  also  that  what  she  pa3rs  Germany  will  reimburse  that 
power  for  all  its  increased  expenses  on  account  of  the  conflict.  This  is  a  very 
moderate  estimate,  and  yet  it  adds  to  the  total  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
war  £800,000,000.  raising  it  to  £4,210,866,000,  or  $20,212,152,000.  This,  then, 
is  the  load  that  Christendom  starts  off  with  on  its  back  in  this  opening  year  of 
a  new  decade.  And,  it  must  be  remembered,  this  is  merely  the  unpaid  bill  for 
past  wars,  which  they  have  put  upon  this  and  coming  generations  to  pay.  It 
does  not  include  a  farthing  that  was  paid  for  them  at  the  time  of  their  incep- 
tion and  prosecution.  Now,  what  well-trained  financial  eye  can  take  in  at  a 
glance  Twenty  Thousand  Millions  of  Dollars  9  But  if  such  an  eye  cannot  grasp 
%  the  honest,  hard- worked  hand  of  the  people's  industry  p:iust  do  it.    That 
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heavily-laden  industry  must  at  least  pay  the  annual  Interest  on  this  vast  sum, 
if  it  cannot  melt  down  an  iota  of  the  principal.  Tliis  interest,  including  all 
the  charges  on  its  collection,  must  average  6  per  cent.,  and  on  the  principal, 
£4,210,865,000,  would  be  £252,651.900  or  $1,312,729,120  per  annum.  This, 
then,  is  the  annual  tax  on  the  people  of  Christendom  for  wars  past:  thirteen 
fmndrcd  miliums  of  dollars ! 

Having  weiglied  the  burden  on  that  side  of  the  people,  let  us  now  put  into 
the  scales  the  one  on  their  nenr  side,  not  to  use  disrespectfully  a  term  applied 
to  beasts.  Before  tliis  last  great  condict,  Europe  and  the  United  States  paid  for 
wars  prospective  £140,000,000  or  $672,000,000  per  annum  in  money  alone. 
But  money  is  only  a  part  of  tlie  actual  payment  for  these  armed-peaoe  estab- 
lishments. These  armaments  withdraw  from  productive  mdustry  5,000,000 
of  picked,  able-bodied  men,  who  now  compose  the  standing  armies  of  Chris- 
tendom, besides  the  militia  and  volunteers.  Certainly  it  must  be  a  moderate 
estimate  to  put  the  value  of  tlieir  labor  at  10  English  shillings,  or  $2.40,  per 
week.  This  is  the  average  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  England,  the  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  compensation  in  that  coimtry.  J  think  no  one  will  demur  to  tliis 
estimate.  This  rate,  then,  would  make  the  labor  of  every  one  of  these  picked 
men  wortli  $125  per  annum  in  round  figures;  and  consequently  the  labor  of 
5,000,000  for  a  year  equal  to  $625,000,000.  Throwing  in  tiie  bibor  of  militia 
and  volunteers,  and  the  money  paid  them  for  their  service,  tliis  amount  must 
appear  reasoiuU)le  to  all  who  consider  the  estimate  fairly.  Now,  then,  putting 
the  money  cliarge  and  labor  charge  for  these  armed-peace  establishments  to- 
gether, or  $072,000,000  plus  $625,000,000,  we  have  $1,297,000,000  per  annum 
paid  by  Christendom  for  wars  prospective.  This  is  the  load  on  the  near  side 
of  the  patient  beast  of  burden.  It  lacks  but  a  little  of  being  as  heavy  as  the 
other,  and,  at  the  rate  of  its  growth  in  the  last  decade,  will  soon  equal  it.  Let 
us  put  the  two  in  one  scale,  and  we  have  $1,312,729,120  plus  $1,297,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  $2,609,729,120  for  tlie  good  and  glory  that  the  war  system 
has  won  for  Christendom.  Who  can  measure  the  heights  and  depths  of  this 
amount  of  gold,  sweat  out  of  the  honest  industi'ies  and  earnings  of  these  civil- 
ized nations?  Twenty-six  Imndred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  Mars,  against 
perhaps  twenty-six  millions  for  Messiah! 

Is  there  any  reason  to  wonder  tliat  tlie  low  and  fitful  murmur  of  patient, 
shoulder-peeled  labor  in  past  years  has  taken  on  the  angry  emphasis  of  loud 
and  stern  complaint  in  all  these  countries?  Labor  is  the  most  compact  and  sen- 
sitive solidarity  in  Christendom.  It  crouches  lower  between  these  two  burdens 
than  any  other  interest.  Even  the  most  generous  legislation  of  one  country 
can  do  but  little  to  lighten  the  load.  This  has  been  tried  in  England  more  sys- 
tematically and  extensively  than  in  any  other  country.  Taxes  have  been  lifted 
off  from  the  shoulders  of  laboring  men;  exceptional  laws  have  been  passed 
in  tlieir  favor.  Their  Government  has  sought  to  lighten  taxation  upon  their 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  it  could  not  protect  them  f^om  the  heavy  taxes  other 
countries  put  upon  their  labor.  They  are  taxed  not  only  for  wars  waged  and 
expected  by  England,  but  for  the  same  wars  of  other  countries.  The  smaller 
the  area  of  their  own  land,  the  more  dependent  are  they  for  a  market  for  their 
industry  in  others  of  larger  extent.  But  these  countries  have  wars  past  and 
possible  to  pay  for,  and  they  must  raise  most  of  the  money  by  taxing  the  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  labor  which  tiieir  own  people  buy  and  use.  This  tax 
weighs  almost  as  heavily  on  that  foreign  labor  as  on  the  people  at  home  who 
use  its  productions.  These  productions  must  be  cheapened  in  their  manufiic- 
ture,  or  the  American,  French,  or  Russian  markets  will  be  shut  against  them. 
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The  workingnaen  must  be  cut  down  in  their  wages,  or  a  couple  of  additional 
hours  must  be  put  to  their  daily  labor,  or  the  factory  wheels  must  stop.  Even 
the  most  wealthy  and  generous  manufacturers  cannot  go  on  at  a  loss ;  they 
must  make  a  little  profit  at  least;  and  if  they  give  up  ten  per  cent,  of  tlieir 
legitimate  earnings  or  gain,  surely  their  workingmen  should  do  the  same.  This 
is  meeting  them  half  way ;  and  they  do  go  on  together  on  this  b^is  of  mu- 
tual reduction,  which  keeps  open  the  foreign  market  to  them.  Now  it  must  be 
clear  to  every  fair  mind  that  the  English,  French,  Belgian,  or  German  laborer, 
subjected  to  this  necessary  and  mutual  reduction,  is  taxed  ten  per  cent,  of  his 
wages  toward  the  war  bills  of  other  countries,  while  contributing  his  full  share 
to  those  of  his  own.  For  the  civil  expenses  of  the  various  governments  are  so 
small,  that  one  can  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  their  resoi*ting  to  the 
costly  machinery  of  custom-houses  to  collect  such  moderate  sums. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  cursory  glimpse  of  the  bearing  of  these  two  burdens 
on  labor,  and  of  their  even  and  simultaneous  pressure  upon  it,  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Christendom.  This,  as  a  great  human  solidarity,  feels,  in  a  new 
weight,  the  loss  of  every  dollar  wasted  in  war  past  or  prospective.  Every  sol- 
dier, every  cannon  ball  and  bayonet,  added  to  the  armaments  of  one  power,  in- 
creases the  pressure  upon  labor  throughout  the  civilized  world.  You  might  as 
well  hope  to  "  fall  a  drop  of  water  into  the  breaking  gulf,  and  take  that  drop 
unmingled  thence,"  as  to  fall  an  ounce  weight  of  these  war  bm'dens  upon  the 
shoulder  of  an  English,  French,  German,  or  American  workingman,  without 
p!itting  an  additional  pressure  upon  labor  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
of  its  field  of  industry.  This  is  worse  than  a  mathematical  abstraction  or  a 
philosophical  fivct.  It  is  an  active,  working  truth,  that  millions  of  workingmen 
in  Christendom  are  studying  with  profound  sensibility.  The  blind  Samson  is 
feeling  for  the  corner-posts  of  the  system  that  has  imprisoned  him  in  his  condi- 
tion. In  the  dimness  of  his  sight,  for  which  he  is  not  to  blame,  he  is  trying  to  put 
his  strong  arms  around  the  wrong  pillars  of  the  fabric.  It  is  this  that  should 
hasten  all  the  governments  of  Christendom  to  the  rescue  of  society  from  his 
mistaken  grasp.  Bending  and  blind  under  these  two  burdens,  he  is  beginning 
to  look  upon  property  as  the  spoils  that  luxurious  and  idle  wealth  has  ^vrenched 
from  his  half-requited  labor.  This  grievous  and  dangerous  thought  is  perme^it- 
ing  the  wide-spread  race  he  represents  in  Europe ;  and,  with  all  the  superior 
intelligence  of  our  workingmei;i,  the  same  idea,  in  a  modified  form,  is  being 
boldly  reproduced  in  America.  It  finds  expression  in  different  theories  in  labor 
conventions  in  New  York  and  other  capitals.  There  is  a  new  and  alarming 
significance  of  this  sentiment  both  in  Europe  and  America,  which  is  exciting 
tlie  surprise  and  apprehension  of  statesmen,  journalists,  and  thoughtful  men 
abraid ;  and  it  ought  to  cause  the  same  solicitude  to  ours. 

This  new  phase  of  the  sentiment  manifests  itself  in  an  almost  sudden  indif- 
ference in  thousands  of  workingmen  to  jwlitical  reforms,  and  to  the  political 
influence  they  have  won  or  may  win.  Take  England,  for  example.  Did  the 
workingmen  in  any  country  ever  agitate  and  strive  for  political  rights  and 
power  more  earnestly  than  did  their  brethren  in  Great  Britain  for  fifty  years  .^ 
The  People's  Charter  would  be  a  panacea  for  all  their  social  and  industrial  ills. 
It  would  educate,  elevate,  and  rescue  them  from  all  the  grievous  disparities 
they  had  borne  so  long.  Well,  the  masses  in  England  have  now  obtained 
nearly  all  **  the  points  "  of  their  Charter,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  it  contem- 
plated, in  other  advantages.  Universal  suffrage  is  virtually  established;  for 
every  man  who  cares  to  cast  a  vote  may  have  one.  Every  session  of  Parlia- 
14 
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ment  is  marked  by  some  act  or  proposition  to  lighten  the  burdens  on  the 
laborinoj  masses,  or  to  improve  their  condition.  Not  only  legislation,  but  the 
sympathy  and  good- will  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are,  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  "  The  education  of  every  child  in  the  three  kingdoms  "  has 
become  a  general  watxjhword.  Sanitary  improvements,  model  lodging-houses, 
penny  railway  trains,  penny  readings,  penny  lectures,  jfree'  libraries,  and  free 
di'inking  fountains  of  knowledge  for  workingmen,  are  among  the  public  and 
private  eflforts  to  raise  them  in  the  social  scale  by  increasing  thoir  intelligence 
and  enjoyment  of  life.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  new  political  power  they  have 
obtained,  and  of  all  that  has  been  done  and  promised  by  legislation  and  gener- 
ous goood-will  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  upper  chisses,  they  seem  to 
be  growing  hopeless  of  bettering  their  condition  by  these  means.  Thousands 
of  them  are  boldly  sounding,  in  sight  and  hearing  of  St.  Stephen's,  the  tocsin  of 
that  terrible  proposition  of  French  communism,  "  Proberty  is  theft!  "  The 
leaven  of  this  pernicious  idea  is  spreading  among  the  masses ;  and  its  permeat- 
ing process  is  quickened  and  widened  by  parallel  theories  of  profound  thinkers 
and  philosophers,  who  are  putting  forth  a  new  terminology  all  tending  in  the 
same  direction,  such  as  unearned  property,  meaning  the  increased  value  which 
mere  increase  of  population  gives  to  land  in  and  near  fast-growing  towns  and 
villages,  or  that  which  railways  give  to  lands  through  which  they  pass — in  a 
word,  the  increased  value  which  unpaid  labor  gives  to  the  estate  of  a  rich  pro- 
prietor. Thus  philosophy  combines  with  ignorance  in  generating  these  popu- 
lar ideas  and  platform  cries,  "  Down  with  rents!  down  with  interest  on  money] 
down  with  tenure  of  land! "  etc.  Now  the  masses  of  workingmen  in  England 
and  all  other  European  countries  know  and  feel  that  they  can  never  carry  these 
ideas  or  theories  by  universal  sufl&'age,  or  by  political  action ;  so  they  look  for 
their  realization  not  only  to  a  radical  revolution  of  governments,  but  to  a  com- 
plete and  forcible  reconstruction  of  society  itself. 

Now  let  us  look  at  home  and  see  how  the  leaven  of  these  ideas  is  producing 
the  same  theories  and  the  same  terms  and  phrases  here.  We  see  the  same 
hopelessness  of  political  action  creeping  into  the  mind,  represented  in  such 
labor  conventions  as  have  been  recently  reported  in  New  York.  Universal 
suffrage  cannot  or  wiU  not  cm'e  the  complaint.  The  American  Republic  will 
no  sooner  down  with  rents  or  down  with  interest,  or  increased  proi>erty  in 
land,  than  will  or  can  the  German,  Russian,  or  British  Empire.  The  civil  war 
between  labor  and  capital  that  has  been  going  on  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  for  a  year  or  more,  has  been  as  bitter  and  obstinate  as  any  conflict  be- 
tween these  two  great  forces  of  society  waged  in  either  of  those  countries.  We 
see  how  powerless  both  our  national  and  State  Legislatures  are  to  arrest  this 
civil  war,  or  to  arrange  a  basis  and  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  parties  to 
it.  At  an  immense  cost  we  have  righted  the  wrongs  of  African  labor  in  the 
Southern  States.  We  have  adopted  and  enforced  amendments  to  our  Constitu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  colored  workingmen  in  those  States ;  but  there  is  no  fom-- 
teenth  or  twenty-fourth  amendment  that  we  can  interpose  between  capital  and 
labor  in  these  hereditary  free  Sttvtes  of  the  North,  to  unite  them  in  one  har- 
monious fellowship  of  interest  and  sympathy. 

Now  there  is  but  one  legislative  remedy,  as  there  is  but  one  cause  for  these 
evils  that  are  breaking  the  domestic  peace  of  nations.  The  two  burdens  that 
war  has  put  upon  them  produce  these  evils.  They  press  alike  upon  capitsd  and 
labor,  and  the  balancing  of  them  between  the  two  creates  tliese  conflicts,  jeal- 
ousies, and  alienations.  It  is  impossible  for  capital  to  take  the  whole  burden 
upon  itself.     I^bor  must  bear  its  just  i)roportion  of  it.     There  is  no  possible  re- 
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lease  from  that  condition,  any  more  than  from  death  itself.  There  is  no  finan- 
cier in  the  wide  world  who  can  put  an  annual  tax  of  twenty-six  hundred  mil- 
Kons  of  dollars  on  the  people  of  Europe  and  America,  without  apportioning  a 
heavy  weiorht  apon  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Christendom.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  governments  to  remove  both  these  burdens  at  once.  The  load 
saddled  upon  them  by  past  wars  must  remain  until  the  tremendous  tax  for 
wars  prospective  is  abolished  or  greatly  reduced.  All  other  taxes  are  a  mere  flea- 
bite  to  the  people  of  these  countries.  To  abolish  tliis  preposterous  armed-peace 
system  is  a  step  that  can  be  easily  taken.  It  would  have  been  taken  ten  years  ago 
if  England  had  accepted  the  proposition  of  Louis  Xapoleon  for  a  congress  of 
luitions  to  agree  to  some  basis  for  simultaneous  and  proportionate  disarma- 
ment. Whatever  else  be  said  against  tljat  fallen  potentate,  let  this  be  remem- 
bered to  his  credit :  he  was  the  first  and  only  sovereign  m  the  world  who  ever 
proposed  such  a  congress  for  such  an  object,  d  propria  motu.  Had  England 
united  with  France  in  this  scheme  for  organizing  peace  as  heartily  as  she  did 
in  the  war  against  Russia,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  bloody 
conflicts  that  have  desolated  Europe  since  the  French  Emperor  issued  that  prt>- 
position  would  have  been  avoided. 

There  is  but  one  possible  way  by  which  the  present  armed-peace  system  of 
the  civilized  world  can  be  abolished,  or  so  reduced  as  to  relieve  the  people 
to  any  sensible  degree  from  the  burden  upon  them.  And  this  is  by  the  very 
method  proposed  by  Louis  Napoleon — the  convening  of  a  congress  of  nations 
to  agree  upon  the  ratio  of  mutual  disarmament.  It  is  utterly  idle  to  expect  one 
power  is  going  to  lead  off  in  reducing  its  armaments,  trusting  merely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  its  example  to  induce  others  to  follow  it.  It  is  this  very  armed-i>eace 
system  that  has  produced  the  disease  which  it  essays  to  cure.  It  was  generated 
in  suspicion,  and  it  has  grown  by  that  it  fed  upon.  France  bas  been  made  the 
scapegoat  of  the  system.  She  has  been  charged  with  the  folly  and  wrong  of 
keeping  up  great  standing  armies,  which  forced  other  powers  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. And  yet  it  is  rather  singular  that  the  outside  world,  which  complained 
of  her  excessive  armaments,  almost  reproaches  her  for  not  doubling  them  if 
she  deemed  it  necessary  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  a  war  with  Ger- 
many. Even  England,  who  condemned  and  feared  the  French  peace  establish- 
ment as  a  menace  to  Europe,  is  now  all  astir  to  level  up  her  own  forces  to  meet 
the  contingency  of  a  war  with  Germany.  So  the  system  cannot  be  charged 
upon  the  example  of  any  one  power ;  nor  can  it  be  abolished  or  reduced  by  the 
example  of  any  one  power.  They  must  all  be  brought  together  in  a  congi*ess 
fi)r  this  special  and  only  object — to  apply  to  their  armaments  the  mathematical 
verity,  *♦  If  from  equals  you  take  equals,  the  remainders  will  be  equals."  This 
rate  of  reducticm  would  not  in  the  sliglitest  degree  affect  their  present  balance 
of  forces.  Withdrawing  each  half  its  force  by  land  and  sea  would  leave  them 
all  on  the  same  relative  footing  as  before  the  reduction.  If  they  had  not  faith 
enough  in  each  other  and  in  Providence  to  go  tliis  length  at  tlie  fii'st  step,  let 
them  take  two  for  it  by  way  of  experiment.  Even  reducing  their  armed-j^eace 
e^blishments  by  only  one-fourth  would  lift  an  annual  tax  of  i?324,()00,000 
from  their  people.  Only  make  a  beginning,  however  small,  in  this  direction, 
and  one  step  would  be  sure  to  follow  another  until  the  end  was  reached. 
Doubtless  the  people  of  these  countries  would  be  quite  willing  to  allow  all  the 
nioney  saved  for  a  few  yeai*s  from  the  cost  of  wars  prospective  to  be  applied 
to  melt  down  the  debt  for  wars  past,  thus  reducing  the  two  burdens  simulta- 
^"^usly.    What  a  jubilee  would  hail  tlieir  taking  off ! 

EunU   BURRITT. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

A     MIDNIGHT    MEETING. 

AND  Rawdon?  Driving  back  as 
quickly  as  a  well-bribed  cabby  can 
drive  him  to  his  hotel,  Rawdon  orders sume 
f'jod,  rushes  up  to  dress,  swallows  a  beef- 
steak, tough  and  gory  a.s  a  British  steak 
should  be,  and  arrives  at  the  Theobalds' 
lodgings  in  Maddox  street  exactly  a  quar^ 
tar  of  an  hour  behind  the  appointed  time. 

When  the  door  opens  the  two  ladies  are 
in  the  act  of  descending  the  stairs.  Jane 
is  simply  dressed  in  white,  no  ornaments 
in  her  brown  hair,  a  bouquet  of  flowers, 
fresh  from  Covent  Garden  this  morning,  in 
her  hand.  Miss  Minnie  Arundel  is  a 
vision  of  grandeur  awful  to  behold  :  hair 
raised  in  elaborate  pyramids  at  the  back ; 
hair  descending  in  fluffy  clouds  to  the  eye- 
brows ;  a  satin  train ;  a  panier  trimmed 
with  tulles  and  laces ;  rouge ;  pearl  pow- 
der ;  a  strong  odor  of  Guards  bouquet ; 
a  laced  pocket  handkerchief;  a  pair 
of  costly  opera  glasses  and  a  fan.  It 
is  a  theory  of  poor  Min's  that  if  you  hide 
handsome  presents  under  a  bushel,  you 
may  just  as  well  never  get  handsome  pres- 
ents at  all.  (Not  an  incorrect  theory  sure- 
ly ;  see  the  Court  newspaper  if  you  would 
learn  how  even  the  brides  of  refined  soci- 
ety display  their  trophies  to  an  admiring 
world.)  And  to-night,  with  some  covert 
design  perhaps  of  bewildering  Rawdon 's 
infantine  mind,  she  has  literally  hung  her- 
self round  with  spoils. 

How  can  so  much  grandeur  ever  be  com- 
pressed within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
four-wheeler?  Jane  gets  in  first;  Miss 
Arundel  follows ;  the  cab  is  more  than 
fall ;  laces,  tulles,  and  ribbons  puff  forth 
through  the  open  windows  on  either  side. 

**  And  I'll  go  on  the  box,''  says  Rawdon 
ai5  he  stands,  his  opera  hat  under  his  arm, 
his  slim  six-foot  JBgure  very  upright,  on  tlie 
pavement. 

**  Indeed,  you'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
cries  Jane.  "  I  felt  a  drop  of  rain  on  my 
face  as  we  came  out.  You  must  get  as 
close  to  me  as  you  can,  and  we'll  let  Min 
have  a  whole  side  to  herself  and  her  fin- 
ery." 


Rawdon  not  very  reluctantly  obeys; 
the  cabman  shuts  the  door  with  a  bang ; 
and  off  they  start.  Perfumed  clouds  of 
gauzy  material  pervade  the  whole  cab, 
settle  on  the  young  artilleryman's  knees, 
ascend  and  touch  his  chin  ;  he  can  scarce 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  poor  little  happy, 
over-rouged,  over-dressed  woman  opposite, 
to  whom  they  belong. 

"  We  were  just  beginning  to  think  what 
.we  should  do  if  you  didn't  come,"  she 
cries — shrieks  rather — in  vain  efforts  to 
outvoice  the  rattling  of  the  cab.  "  What 
made  you  late?  Did  the  extremely* seri- 
ous fiimily  enter  objections  at  the  last?  " 

**  Why,  Min,  you  little  goose !  "  says 
Jane,  "  the  serious  family  are  all  safe 
down  in  Chalkshire.  Do  you  think  Raw- 
don would  dare  be  dancing  attendance 
upon  you  and  me  if  his  lawful  ovmeis 
were  in  London?" 

And  Rawdon  volunteers  no  explanation. 
Oh,  what  spirits  he  is  in !  how  thoroughly 
he  enjoys  his  drive  with  Jane  and  her  sis- 
ter in  this  dingy  four-wheeler,  and  through 
un&shionable  London  streets,  redolent  of 
the  dust  and  heat  and  closeness  usdcU  to 
London  streets  of  an  August  evening ! 
Min  loses  her  i^,  her  opera  glasses,  the 
order  for  the  theatre,  before  they  have 
gone  a  hundred  yards ;  and  Rawdon  must 
help  her  to  search  for  each  in  its  turn. 
And  the  fan  is  found  hanging  on  her  wrist, 
and  the  opera-glasses — how  in  the  world 
did  they  get  there? — are  in  Rawdon 's 
hand,  and  the  order  is  inside  her  own 
glove.  And  then  how  they  both  laugh, 
as  if  they  had  been  saying  or  doing  some- 
thing wonderfully  witty  over  each  discov- 
ery ! 

**  I'm  sure  1  hope  you  are  going  to  be- 
have yourselves  like  rational  beings  at 
last,"  says  Jane  when  they  are  entering 
the  theatre.  "Rawdon,  give  Min  your 
arm  and  lead  the  way — oh,  but  I  wish  it, 
please.  Just  as  if  I  would  take  our  only 
beau  away  from  Min !  " 

And  so  they  proceed  to  the  stalls.  Here 
Miss  Arundel  draws  back  for  her  sister, 
who,  as  a  married  lady,  enters  and  takes 
her  place  first.  The  natural  consequence 
of  this  is  that  Rawdon,  following  last,  is 
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divided  during  the  whole  of  the  evening 
from  Mrs.  Theobald. 

He  feels  certain  that  the  arrangement 
was  preconcerted  between  the  sLsters ;  tarns 
furious ;  turns  sulky ;  then,  resolving  to 
show  that  he  in  his  turn  can  be  indiffer- 
ent, begins  to  flirt  with  all  his  might  with 
MiiS  Minnie  Arundel. 

This  is  exactly  the  object  for  which  Jane 
invited  him  to  accompany  them.  Poor 
old  Min  must  be  amused!  She  looks 
round  at  him  with  one  of  her  friendliest 
smiles,  leans  over  and  whispers  that  unless 
they  behave  better  she  shall  feel  it  her 
duty — her  positive  duty  "  as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Crosbie's  family" — to  divide  them. 
And  Rawdon's  ill  temper  flies. 

Jane  in  her  simple  dress  looks  doubly 
fair  to  him,  contrasted  with  the  marvels  of 
hair-dressing  and  millinery  presented  by 
her  sister.  Amid  the  mingled  odors  of 
Miss  ArundePs  laced  handkerchief  and 
of  the  dainty  pink  play  bills  with  which 
the  stalls  are  rustling,  Rawdon  can  detect 
— or,  the  same  thing,  imagines  he  can 
detect — the  faint  country  smell  of  the 
flowers  in  her  hand.  He  whispers,  flirts, 
looks  tenderly  into  Miss  Arundel's  black 
eyes.  But  Miss  Arundel  is  not  here  at  all ! 
And  the  theatre,  and  the  soft-placing  or- 
chestra, and  the  well-dressed  people,  and 
the  pink  play  bills  are  not  real.  And  he 
stands  with  Jane  alone  as  he  stood  in  the 
starlight  at  Spa,  or  in  the  silent  old  gar- 
den at  Theobalds.  She  listens  to  his 
pleading  at  last.  There  is  no  Francis 
Theobald,  no  Emma  Marsland  in  the 
world,  and 

*'  You  are  talking  great  rubbish,"  says 
Miss  Arundel  coquettishly,  in  answer  to 
one  of  his  most  high-flown  compliments. 
"  Who  would  have  thought  a  child  of  your 
age  would  have  learned  the  ways  of  this 
wicked  world  already  ?  " 

Well,  the  evening  passes  only  too 
quickly,  and,  although  he  does  not  speak  a 
dozen  words  to  Jane,  proves  certainly  one 
of  the  red-letter  evenings  of  Rawdon 
Croebie's  life.  **  Excellent  company  to 
oe  at  a  play  with  "  is  Miss  Minnie  Arun- 
del. She  is  the  humblest  of  all  humble 
actresses  herself,  but  not  a  point,  not  a 
delicate  shade  in  the  acting  of  artists  gifted 
with  superior  powers  to  her  own,  is  lost 
upon  her.  And  Rawdon,  quick  to  see  as 
others  see,  to  feel  as  others  feel,  eiyoys 
with  her  enjoyment.  A  pleasant  and  ap- 
preciative  companion,  a   cool,  softly-lit 


theatre,  a  luxurious  stall,  the  perfect  re- 
presentation of  the  most  perfect  love  story 
ever  put  upon  the  stage,  and  the  presence, 
divided  from  her  though  he  may  be,  that 
constitutes  the  whole  world  to  his  foolish 
boy's  heart.  What  happier  evening  is 
Rawdon  Crosbie  ever  likely  to  know  ? 

When  it  is  over  and  they  are  leaving 
the  theatre,  the  question  of  supper  arises 
(as  in  another  case  we  know  of) ,  or  rather 
the  question  where  they  shall  sup — sup- 
per being  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  Miss  Minnie  Arundel. 

She  proposes  one  or  two  rather  well- 
known  places  of  popular  entertainment, 
but  at  each  proposal  Jane  shakes  her 
head. 

"  I  haven't  much  belief  in  your  recom- 
mendations, Min,  and  I  don't  want  to  take 
this  poor  child  anywhere  outrageously 
fast.  Rawdon  and  I  have  a  character  to 
lose,  remember." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
characters,"  cries  Min  with  her  hearty 
laugh.  "  The  question  tliat  concerns  me 
is,  where  can  we  get  the  best  supper  and 
the  most  amusement?  Of  course,  if  we 
wanted  to  do  the  thing  in  style,  and," 
with  a  glance  at  Rawdon,  "  if  expeu.«e 
was  no  object,  we  ought  to  go  to  Wil- 
cocks's.  Wilcocks's  is  a  tip-top  place 
close  to  the  Haymarket,"  Miss  Arundel 
goes  on  to  explain — **  a  place  where  you 
see  the  very  heaviest  swells.  The  Inst 
time  I  supped  there,  I  and  Blanche  Bo- 
lingbroke,  we  had  little  Fred  Ramsay  with 
-us.  Fred  has  got  the  aristocracy  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  you  know,  and  1  can  tell  you 
he  pointed  out  two  ladies  of  rank  and  title 
in  the  rooms  at  the  same  time." 

**  Then  by  all  means  let  us  go  to  Wil- 
cocks's at  once,"  says  Rawdon.  "  How 
can  we  tell,  if  we  are  very  lucky,  that  we 
may  not  see  some  ladies  of  rank  and  title 
too?  Only  unfortunately  we  shall  have 
no  one  to  point  them  out." 

"Except  Charles,  the  head  waiter," 
says  Min  in  all  simplicity.  **  He's  an  old 
friend  of  mine  ;  1  knew  him  well  when  he 
was  in  the  restaurant  at  the  Cr>'stal  Pal- 
ace. Charles  knows  almost  as  many  of 
the  swells  by  sight  as  Fred  Ramsay  him- 
self." 

And  a  minute  or  two  later,  Rawdon,  hav- 
ing hailed  and  piloted  the  ladies  to  a  cab, 
to  VVilcocks's  they  drive. 

They  are  early,  not  having  waited  for 
the  afterpiece  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's, 
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and  find  the  rooms  nearly  empty.  Min, 
who  is  evidently  quite  at  home  with  the 
establishment  and  the  people  belonging  to 
it,  points  out  a  little  marble  table  in  the 
comer  immediately  iaeing  the  entrance  as 
one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  rooms. 
You  are  cool  there,  close  by  the  ferns  and 
fountain  and  out  of  the  way,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  all  the  company  as 
they  pass  in  and  out.  And  accordingly 
at  this  table — fatal  little  marble  table — 
when  will  Rawdon  forget  it?— they  take 
their  places  and  prepare  to  look  over  the 
carte. 

At  Rawdon's  request,  Miss  Arundel  un- 
dertakes to  preside  at  the  entertainment ; 
and  this,  reader,  is  the  barbaric  bill  of  &Lre 
selected  by  her  : 

fried  kidneys — Min  knows  nothing 
about  gastronomic  laws  of  sequence,  but 
orders  things  pell-mell,  just  as  they  strike 
her  fancy — fried  kidney's,  sausages,  cold 
duck,  fried  potatoes,  cherry  tart  and  cream, 
Stilton  cheese,  pulled  bread,  radishes; 
and  champagne  to  begin,  continue,  and 
finish  the  repast  with. 

Barbaric,  but  not  unappetizing;  and 
Rawdon,  after  his  wretched  dinner,  is 
hungry,  and  the  ladies,  who  dined  early, 
are  hungrier  still ;  and  they  all  sup,  not 
fashionably  dallying  with  a  fork  and  a  bit 
of  bread  over  a  mayonnaise,  but  with  a 
will. 

The  viands  are  good ;  the  champagne, 
if  not  of  the  very  choicest  vintage,  is 
sparkling,  sweet,  and  heady.  By  the  time 
the  stage  of  cherry  tart  is  reached  they  are 
all  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  making,  I 
will  not  say  more  noise,  but  more  open 
(lemoastrations  of  light-heartedness  than 
the  finest  breeding  might  perhaps  approve 
of  in  a  public  supper  room. 

However,  there  Ls  no  one  present  to  be 
shocked.  The  ladies  of  rank  and  title 
have,  it  would  seem,  gone  elsewhere  to- 
night. There  is  certainly  no  outward  sign 
of  their  presence  among  the  company  at 
Wila)cks's. 

**  You  told  us  we  should  be  certain  of  a 
gjod  supper  here.  Miss  Arundel,"  says 
Rtxwdon,  **  and  we  are  having  a  most  excel- 
lent one.  But  where  are  the  heavy  swells  ? 
What  a  pity  your  friend  with  the  aristoc- 
racy at  his  fingers'  ends  is  not  here.  He 
might  tell  us  whether  we  are  supping 
among  common  people  like  ourselves,  or 
dukes  and  marchionef^ses  in  disguise." 

"  Tiie  aristocracy  will  come  by  and  by 


in  crowds,"  says  the  little  actress,  jealous 
for  the  reputation  of  Wilcocks's.  *'  At 
this  moment  I  can  see  ladies  in  opera 
cloaks  getting  out  of  a  private  carriage." 
Min  is  so  placed  as  to  command  a  view  of 
the  pavement  outside  the  restaurant. 
**  Yes,  here  we  are  in  great  form — black 
velvet  and  marabout  feathers,  scarlet  hair 
and  scarlet  ribbons,  venerable  old  party  in 
point  lace,  oppressively  fine  gentleman 
with  Dundreary  whiskers.  The  heavy 
swells  are  coming  in  earnest  at  last." 

"Better  late  than  never,"  says  Rawdon 
cheerily.  Have  I  not  said  that  the  cham- 
pagne has  taken  favorable  e^ct  on  the 
spirits  of  them  all?  And  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  he  turns  in  order  to  get  a  fuller 
view  of  the  new  arrivals. 

They  enter  in  a  group  of  four.  Little 
Miyor  Hervey  first,  in  finished '  evening 
dress,  with  eyelids-  drooping,  with  his 
large  flat  nose  in  the  air,  his  opera  hat 
under  one  arm ;  Mrs.  Crosbie,  aflSible  yet 
slightly  rigid  of  demeanor,  as  though  pre- 
pared for  contingencies,  upon  the  other. 
Emma  and  old  Mrs.  Hervey  foUow  be- 
hind. 

**  Well,  they  are  queer-looking  samples, 
I  must  say,"  cries  Min  when  she  has  ex- 
amined them  critically.  '*  Unless  Wil- 
cocLs  gets  better  specimens  of  aristocracy 
than  that,  I  shall  take  my  patronage  else- 
where .  Have  some  sweets ,  my  dear  boy  ? ' ' 
liberally  piling  up  the  plate  of  the  un- 
happy young  gunner  with  cherry  tart  and 
cream.  "Oh,  nonsense  about  having  done. 
You  must  be  in  love  as  well  as  engaged  if 
you  can't  eat.  I  want  you  to  keep  me  in 
countenance.  Jenny,  my  dear,  pass  over 
the  champagne.  The  evening  is  only  just 
beginning." 

Only  j  ust  beginning !  A  chiU  of  horror 
passes  through  Rawdon  Crosbie 's  suddenly 
sobered  veins  at  the  thought. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

WITH    DOUBTFUL    ASSOCIATES. 

A  WAITER  bows  the  new-comers  forward 
to  one  of  the  centre  tables.  They  take 
their  places.  Mayor  Hervey,  scanning  the 
carte  at  arm's  length,  and  with  uplifted 
eyebrows,  orders  one  or  two  of  the  dishes 
**  that  we  may  hope  will  be  least  likely  to 
pob«on  us  with  wine,  whatever  it  is  that 
is  sure  to  poison  us ; "  and  then  the  ladies 
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begin  to  look  a  little  about  them  at  the  sur- 
rounding company. 

"  I  trust  Alfred  has  done  right  in  allowing 
ns  to  come  here,*'  whispers  Mrs.  Crosbie  to 
old  Mrs.  Hervey,  who  generally  manages 
to  get  beck  her  sense  of  hearing  in  public 
places.  "  Do  you  really  think  ail  these 
—persons  look  correct?  " 

"  In  the  present  day,  my  dear,"  answers 
the  old  lady  cheerfully,  "  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  say  who  is  correct  and  who  is  in- 
correct. There  used  to  be  a  costume  for 
the  members  of  each  world ;  but  fashion 
has  changed;  class  trenches  upon  class 
more  and  more,  and  we  must  go  with  the 
times.  I  hope  they  will  serve  us  with  a 
tolerable  mayonna ise.  I  protest  Mademoi- 
selle Boulotte  has  given  me  quite  an  appe- 
tite." 

But  Utrs,  Crosbie,  at  once  less  of  an  op- 
timist and  less  of  a  cynic  than  the  older 
woman,  is  not  so  easily  made  (X)mfortable. 
If  she  could  but  be  assured  of  the  presence 
of  a  marchioness,  a  Lady  Carolina,  nay, 
even  of  a  plain  knight's  wife,  in  these  heat- 
ed, flaring  supper  rooms,  she  would  be  sat- 
isfied. For  it  is  not  so  much  evil  itself, 
evil  in  the  abstract,  as  the  fear  of  doing 
what  no  one  else  does,  of  being  seen  where 
no  one  else  is  seen,  that  ever  lies  with  heavi- 
est weight  on  Mrs.  Crosbie's  conscience. 

**  I  wish  Rawdon  had  come  with  us," 
she  remarks,  leaning  forward  and  address- 
ing Major  Her>'ey,who  is  with  £mma  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  table.  '*  I  am  sure  at 
these  kind  of  doubtful  places  one  cannot 
have  too  strong  an  escort  of  gentlemen." 

**  Oh,  mamma,  I  think  we  are  getting 
on  delightfully !  "  cries  Emma.  Mtyor 
Hervey  is  unfastening  the  heiress's  glove, 
and  either  his  elderly  eyes  do  not  see  very 
clear,  or  some  peculiarity  about  the  button- 
hole causes  the  process  to  be  unusually 
slow.     * '  If  Rawdon  chose  to  have  a  stupid 

engagement  elsewhere,  why — ^why " 

'  The  words  die  on  her  lips ;  her  face 
turns  to  a  sickly  pallor,  then  crimson. 
**  Why,  there  is  Rawdon  himself ! "  gasps 
out  Miss  Marsland,  sinking  back  in  her 
chair  and  giving  fiery  glances  across  at  the 
comer  table,  where  her  lover  sits  facing 
her ;  facing  her,  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
looking,  soldier  though  he  be,  as  if  he 
Would  fain  sink  bodily  down  through  the 
floor,  and  with  his  eyes  ignominiously 
fixed  upon  the  heap  of  cherry  tart  and 
cream  with  which  Min's  friendly  hand  has 
loaded  his  plate. 


'*  Rawdon !  "  repeats  Mrs.  Crosbie,  get- 
ting ready  her  double  eye-glasses.  "  Now 
I  call  this  a  very  timely  rencontre.  With 
his  academy  school  friend,  no  doubt  ?  " 

**  Rawdon  is  with  Mrs.  Theobald,"  says 
Emma,  her  voice  trembling — **  Mrs.  The- 
obald and  a  person — a  i>erson  who  is  no 
doubt  Mrs.  Theolmld's  sister,  the  actress. 
Oh,  I'm  sure  of  it,  mamma,  from  the  like- 
ness. Oh,  how  dreadful !  "  And  Eimma's 
vei-y  breath  fails  her,  so  vehement  is  her 
righteous  indignation. 

"  Yes,  there  is  our  young  Rawdon," 
says  Mtyor  Hervey  with  charming  amia- 
bility. **  Saw  him  the  moment  we  came 
in.  Perhaps,"  he  pointedly  addresses 
Mrs.  Crosbie,  not  Emma,  "  as  Rawdon  is 
in  another  kind  of  society,  it  is  a  case — um 
— in  which  recognition  may  be— er — as 
well  left  alone?" 

Mrs.  Crosbie  turns  her  head,  gracefully 
severe  in  its  black  velvet  bands  and  mara- 
bout feathers,  and  for  the  space  of  some 
moments  gazes  stonily  through  her  glasses 
on  the  culprits ;  on  Mrs.  Theobald,  whose 
blue  eyes  return  the  gaze  as  steadily  as  on 
the  day  when  she  was  first  mistaken  in  Spa 
for  a  princess ;  on  Rawdon,  purple  with 
confusion ;  on  Min,  duly  informed  by  Jane 
of  the  serious  family's  advent,  and  upon 
whose  expressive  mouth  the  broadest  mei> 
riment  is  visible. 

**  I  must  ask  you  to  conduct  us  from  this 
place,  Alfred."  And  as  she  speaks,  Mrs. 
Crosbie  turns  slowly  round  again  from  the 
awful  sight  of  Rawdon 's  iniquities.  "  You 
are  of  course  not  aware  in  what  society 
Rawdon  is?  An  inhabitant  of  our  neigh- 
borhood whom  we  do  not  visit,  and  a  per- 
son whom  I  believe — I  can  have  no  certain 
knowledge  on  such  a  point — I  believe  to 
be — theatrical !  I  must  ask  you  to  give 
Emma  your-  arm  and  conduct  us  to  our 
carriage  at  once." 

Adonis  now  leans  across  the  table  and 
in  four  words  puts  the  situation  before  old 
Mrs.  Hervey.  "  Rawdon  supping  with 
actresses."  Awkward  position  ;  but  still, 
Adonis  believes  his  mother  will  agree  with 
him,  "  one  in  which  good  taste  bids  one — 
aw — see  nothing,  and  act — er— just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened."  And  his  fingers, 
which  still  enclose  Emma's  wrist,  give  her 
a  tenderly  reassuring  little  pressure  as  he 
says  this. 

"  Of  course,  of  course  we  see  nothing," 
saj's  the  fine  old  Pharisee  pleasantly. 
•*  Miss  Marsland,  my  dear,  you  have  the 
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gas  immediately  before  your  eyes.  You 
had  better  come  on  this  side.  These  things 
occur  every  day,  and  Rawdon  has  far  too 
much  good  taste,  I  am  sure,  to  recognize  us. 
Yes,  Mademoiselle  Boulotte  has  given  me 
quite  an  appetite.  She  is  the  best  actress 
1  have  seen  the  last  hundred  years." 

But  Emma  is  neither  a  Pharisee  nor  a 
woman  of  the  world,  but  a  girl  very 
warmly,  very  earnestly  in  love,  and  trem- 
bliqg  in  every  fibre  with  anger  and  jeal- 
ousy. **  Thanks,  Mrs.  Ilervey.  I  think 
I  shall  be  glad  to  change  my  position." 
And  she  rises,  and  with  cool,  insulting 
emphasis  of  manner  turns  her  back  delib- 
erately upon  her  lover  and  his  jfriends, 
then  draws  her  chair  to  old  Mrs.  Hervey's 
side.  "  These  things  may  happen  every 
day,"  adds  Emma,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed 
passion;  and  somehow  as  sne  says  this 
she  knows  that  her  eyes  seek  Major  Her- 
vey's for  support.  "  They  will  not  happen 
to  me  twice.    I  am  very  sure  of  that." 

Mrs.  Crosbie's  maternal  heart  gives  a 
throb  of  cold  terror.  Is  the  price  of  this 
escapade,  this  crowning  folly  of  Raw- 
don's,  to  be  Emma  Marsland's  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  and  all  the  county  position, 
all  the  sacred  blessings  of  existence  that 
thirty  thousand  pounds  can  bring  with 
them  ? 

"  Don't  you  think  the  feult  may  be  a 
little  ours  in  coming  here,  my  dear  Em- 
ma? We  must  scold  Alfred  for  that. 
As  regards  Rawdon,  young  men " 

**  If  they  be  men  of  honor,  speak 
the  truth  at  least,"  cries  Emma,  with 
greater  spirit  perhaps  than  she  had  ever 
shown  in  her  life  before.  "  Rawdon  could 
not  come  with  us,  remember,  because  he 
had  to  dine  with  a  school  friend  who  was 
going  to  China — to  China,  indeed  !  How- 
ever, it  will  l>e  a  question  to  settle  between 
Rawdon  and  me— between  Rawdon  and 
me  alone,"  adds  Emma  indignantly. 
*'  Don't  let  any  one's  supper  be  spoiled  by 
talking  about  it  now." 

And  so,  the  shoulders  of  the  three  ladies 
set  resolutely  against  the  faces  of  the  foe, 
supper  is  eaten.  Mtyor  Hervey  seems  to 
be  in  unwonted  spirits,  and  never  lets  the 
conversation  flag  for  an  instant.  Disre- 
garding the  poisonous  nature  of  the  dishes 
set  before  him,  he  even  eats  and  drinks ; 
shows  bis  magnificent  teeth  to  the  gold  as 
he  smiles  at  Emma  and  his  own  stories ; 
•and  all  the  time  manages  to  give  an  occa- 
sional glance  of  insolent  admiration  in  the 


direction  of  Jane  and  of  her  sister  that 
makes  young  Rawdon 's  blood  boil. 

What  an  anticlimax  to  the  evening  that 
began  so  happily  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's, 
listening  to  a  delightfully  acted  love  idyl, 
dreaming  a  still  more  delightful  idyl  of 
one's  own !  Were  he  to  follow  impulse 
merely,  Rawdon  Crosbie  would  march 
straight  with  his  companions  from  the 
rooms,  and  spare  Jane  the  humiliation, 
covert  though  it  be,  with  which  his  own 
ludicrous  position  is  clothing  her.  But 
with  Min's  laughing  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
he  dare  not  thus  show  the  better  part  of 
valor !  All  he  dare  do  is — sit  still ;  return 
the  glances  of  Adonis  with  savage  inter- 
est ;  force  himself  to  laugh  and  jest  with 
the  best  grace  he  can  ;  drink  champagne, 
every  drop  of  which  seems  to  make  his 
soul  flatter  and  flatter;  and  wAtch  tlie 
back  of  Emma's  scarlet  streamers  and  of 
his  mother's  marabouts. 

Jane  at  length  brings  his  sufferings  to 
an  end.  "If  we  have  all  finished — it 
seems  a  pity  to  hurry  when  we  are  so 
comfortable — but  if  we  have  all  really  fin- 
ished, we  may  as  well  be  ofl^.  1  don't  want 
Theobald  to  get  home  before  I  do."  And 
Rawdon  acquiescing  only  too  promptly, 
she  rises  (by  a  furtive  turn  of  the  head, 
Emma's  jealous  eyes  can  watch  every 
movement  of  her  rival's  slight,  graceful 
figure) ,  coolly  surveys  herself  as  she  ad- 
justs her  opera  cloak,  in  a  neighboring 
mirror ;  then  with  an  air  of  calmest  ap- 
propriation, puts  her  hand  within  Raw- 
don's  arm,  and  followed  by  Min,  who  be- 
stows a  saucy  smile  of  adieu  upon  the 
family  party  as  she  goes  by,  leaves  the 
rooms. 

Rawdon  pays  the  cost  of  the  entertain- 
ment to  the  head-waiter,  who  stands,  bill 
in  hand,  at  the  door,  and  to  whom  the  ac- 
tress gives  a  friendly  **  Good-by,  Charles," 
at  parting.  And  then  they  go  out  into 
the  night. 

Min  is  in  the  sort  of  wild  spirits  that 
succeed  naturally  to  a  pleasantly  spent 
evening,  and  an  excellent  supper,  and 
heady  champagne;  and  she  "chaflfe" 
Rawdon  unmercifully.  His  mamma,  his 
sweetheart,  the  gentleman  with  the  eye- 
lids, the  lecture  that  awaits  him,  Rawdon, 
to-morrow — all  are  pantomimed  by  MLss 
Arundel  for  his  benefit,  as  they  stand  out- 
side the  door  of  Wilcocks's,  waiting  for 
an  empty  cab  to  pass  along.  But  Jane 
is  dead  silent,  and  continues  so  during 
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the  whole  of  the  drive  back  to  Maddox 
street. 

"  Thanks  for  a  very  jolly  evening," 
says  Min,  when  Rawdon,  alter  dismLssing 
the  cab,  is  preparing  to  wish  the  ladies 
good  night  at  the  door  of  the  Theobalds' 
lodgings.  '*  I  suppose  we  shall  see  each 
other  again  before  we  die?  " 

"  A  great  many  times,  I  should  hope,  if 
life  is  to  be  worth  holding,"  answers 
Rawdon  Crosbie. 

"I'm  going  to  the  Chalkshire  races 
with  Jane  and  Theobald,  if  I  shouldn't  see 
yod  before,  and  then — but  no,"  cries  the 
little  actress,  looking  up  in  his  face  with 
an  air  of /mock  pity.  "  After  to-night's 
experience  we  won't  make  plans.  Cruel 
to  talk  of  what  the  future  may  bring 
forth  to  any  one  in  your  precarious  situ- 
ation."   • 

And  then,  with  all  her  satins  and  furbe- 
lows rustling,  away  Min  runs  up  the  stairs ; 
and  Rawdon,  whose  present  fate  appears 
to  be  to  feel  like  a  culprit  before  every  one, 
is  left  alone  with  Jane.  Maddox  street  at 
this  hour  is  almost  silent.  An  occasional 
passer-by  on  foot,  the  distant  drone  of  car- 
riage wheels  in  Regent  street,  are  all  that 
break  the  quiet.  They  are  as  much  alone 
as  they  were  on  Sunday  evening  in  the 
moss-grown  garden  at  Theobalds. 

"  That  was  a  queer  kind  of  meeting  for 
us  all  to-night,  I  must  say,"  remarks 
Jane,  amicably,  yet  with  a  certain  tone  in 
her  voice  that  Rawdon  has  learnt  to  dread. 
**Why  didn't  you  tell  me  your  people 
were  in  town?  " 

"I — I  thought  I  had  mentioned  it. 
Yes,  my  mother  and  Emma  came  up  on 
Monday.  They  are  spending  a  few  days 
with  our  relations,  the  Herveys." 

He  does  his  best  to  speak  lightly,  as  if 
nothing  of  any  moment  had  occurred,  and 
feils  egregriously. 

'*  The  Herveys.  Are  those  the  people 
I  saw  them  with  at  the  supper  rooms?  " 

"Yes." 

Jane  hesitates  for  a  minute  before  she 
speaks  again.  A  street  lamp  immediate- 
ly opposite  shines  full  upon  her  face,  and 
Rawdon  can  see  a  telltale  quiver  about 
the  comers  of  her  lips.  She  hesitates, 
but  for  a  minute  only ;  then,  in  her  usual 
unpetuons  fiishion,  breaks  forth  thus: 
"  I'm  sorry  this  has  happened,  Rawdon, 
because  it  is  going  to  bring  things  to  a 
smash  between  you  and  me ;  and  yet,  in 
another  way,  I'm  glad.    It  has  opsned 


my  eyes  pretty  sharply  to  something  good 
for  me  to  see.  Now,  my  dear  child,  listen 
and  take  the  best  bit  of  advice  that  has 
ever  been  given  you  in  your  life  yet.  Cut 
me.  I'm  a  bad  business  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned.  Have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
me." 

He  makes  no  answer,  and  probably 
Jane  expects  none.  She  must  guess  pretty 
accurately,  one  would  think,  what  the 
poor  young  fellow  feels  just  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

"  Of  course  I  know  how  we  stood 
toward  each  other  before  this,  or  I  ought. 
I've  had  lessons  enough  on  all  useful  sub- 
jects of  late.  But  it  never  came  home  to 
me  as  it  did  to-night.  For  there  was 
Min,  you  see  !  I've  been  so  long  out  of 
the  profession  that  I  seem  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other  to  myself,  at  least. 
Min  is  the  real  genuine  article,  an  actress 
in  heart,  soul,  body.  Min  shows  me  what 
/am  to  people  like  your  mother  and  Miss 
Marsland.  Rawdon,  if  we  had  been — if 
poor  Min  and  I  had  been  a  pair  of  escaped 
convicts,"  cries  Jane,  with  a  half-fierce, 
half-sad  sort  of  little  laugh,  "  we  could 
scarce  have  been  looked '  at  with  eyes  of 
more  pious  horror.  Why,  even  you — ^ 
No ;  hear  me  out.  Even  you  knew 
too  well  what  was  due — that's  the  word  I 
think  ? — due  to  yourself  and  to  the  girl  you 
mean  to  rtarry  to  leave  our  side  and  speak 
to  her.  Well,  you  see  I  don't  mean  to  be 
placed  like  that  again,  *  not  never  no 
more,'  as  Blossy  says.  If  those  ladies 
were— anything  to  you  but  what  they  are, 
I  should  say  simply,  choose  between  them 
and  me,  and  I  am  the  best  worth  choos- 
ing !    I  can't  say  that  as  it  is,  can  I ? '' 

Yes,  she  can  say  what  she  likes;  she 
has  only  to  speak  to  command  him  in  all 
things!  cries  Rawdon 's  heart.  But  his 
lips  do  not  give  utterance  to  this  avowal 
of  disallegianoe. 

*'  And  so,  what  I  do  say  is — cut  me. 
I'll  give  you  another  bit  of  wise  and 
wholesome  advice.  Run  away  to-morrow 
morning,  early,  to  Miss  Marsland  and 
make  the  prettiest  apology  you  can  for 
being  seen  with  such  doubtful  associates. 
You  broke  some  lawful  engagement,  by 
the  by.  Master  Rawdon,  did  you  not,  in 
order  to  go  to  *  school '  with  us  ?  " 

'*I  would  have  broken  any  engage- 
ment, lawful  or  the  reverse,  on  the  chance 
of  going  anywhere  vnth  you,"  answers 
Rawdon  Crosbie. 
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**  I  thought  so,  Theobald  says  I  have 
iastinct,  no  reason.  I  suppose  it  most 
have  been  instinct  made  me  guess  how 
the  land  lay  as  I  sat  humbly  looking  at 
the  tips  of  your  mamma's  marabouts. 
Well,  apologize !  Say  you  will  never  do 
it  again ;  say  we  over-persuaded  you ;  put 
as  much  blame  on  Min  and  me  as  you 
like  !  But  make  things  straight  if  you  can, 
and  get  Miss  Marsland  to  name  the  wed- 
ding day  as  soon  as  possible.  Goodnight." 
**  And  you  think — ^j'ou  think  that  you 
are  going  to  be  rid  of  me  like  this !  "  cries 
Rawdon  hotly ;  and  as  he  speaks  he  leans 
his  arm  within  the  door  so  as  to  hinder 
Jane,  if  she  wished  to  do  so,  from  shut- 
ting it.  "  Be  a  little  franker,  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald !  Say,  straight  out,  you  are  tired  of 
me  ;  say  that,  from  some  cause  or  another, 
you  want  me  out  of  the  way  for  a  time, 
and  I'll  stop  away  till  you  bid  me  come 
back " 

**  And  suppose  I  am  not  tired  of  you, 
and  suppose  I  have  no  reason  whatever 
for  wishing  you  out  of  the  way  ?  "  she  in- 
terrupts. **  Don't  be  a  fool  a  second 
time,  Rawdon.  -  Take  what  I  say  in 
plain  good  part,  as  I  mean  it.  Miss  Mars- 
land  lives  in  a  world  that  is  not  the  world 
of  women  like  Min  and  me ;  and  you 
cannot  honestly  remain  her  sweetheart 
and  my  friend.  You  have  to  make  your 
choice.'  Well,  there  can't  even  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  where  your  choice  must  lie.  I 
am  nothing  to  you ;  Miss  Marsland  is, 
or  will  be,  everything.  Cry  '  Peccavi,' 
Rawdon,  as  you  ought,  and  be  quite  sure 
—although  most  likely  we  shan't  know 
each  other  to  speak  to  in  the  time  to 
come — that  I  shall  be  your  friend  at  heart 
always.  Now,  really,  good  night.  I  am 
standing  in  a  draught." 

But  Rawdon 's  arm  does  not  move. 

*^  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  ask 
you.  When  is  this  cut  eternal  of  which 
you  talk  so  cheerfully  to  take  place?  I 
like  to  know  accurately  on  what  ground  I 
stand." 

"When?  Why,  when  you  are  mar^ 
ried,  to  be  sure.  Do  you  think  I  would 
speak  to  any  man  whose  wife—" 

"  No,"  interrupt  Rawdon  quickly, 
"  of  course  you  would  not ;  I  know  that 
only  too  well.  But  suppose  I  never  have 
a  wife  at  all?  Oh,  such  a  contingency  is 
quite  on  the  cards,  Mrs.  Theobald!  I 
promise  to  follow  your  advice  before  I  go 


back  to  Woolwich  to-morrow  morning. 
If  truth-telling  can  set  things  straight," 
almost  with  a  groan  be  brings  out  this, 
"  well  and  good.  Bat  suppose  truth-tell- 
ing results,  as  it  will  very  probably  do, 
in  things  becoming  more  crooked  than  be- 
fore, will  you  cut  me  then?  " 

**  It  makes  my  head  ache  to  think  of  S3 
many  *  ife '  and*  ands,' "  says  Jane,  a  little 
coldly.  **  Do  what  you  know  to  be  right, 
without  thinking  of  anything  but  that  it 
15  right,  and  be  kind  enough  to  forget 
that  there  is  suclj  a  person  as  Jane  Theo- 
bald in  the  world." 

"Forget!"  But  now  Rawdon  takes 
his  arm  away  from  the  dooi".  **  Yes, 
that  sort  of  cold-blooded  advice  is  so  re- 
markably easy  to  give !  When  may  I  see 
you  next?  "  he  persists.  "  When  may  I 
come  down  to  Theobalds  to  tell  you — that 
I  have  forgotten  you?  Sunday?  No. 
Monday,  then?  I  know  I  can  get  leave 
on  Monday." 

"  Leave— who  from  ?  Your  command- 
ing officer,  or  Miss  Marsland?  Rawdon, 
child,  don't  play  fast  and  loose  with  your 
conscience  any  more.  What  earthly  thing 
can  you  want  at  Theobalds  now?  " 

"  I  shall  want  to  tell  you  the  result  of 
your  own  good  advice,  in  the  first  place.'* 

**  I  shall  guess  that  when  I  hear  the 
wedding  bells  ringing  in  Lidlingtoa 
church." 

"  And  if  no  wedding  bells  are  ever  rung 
with  which  I  am  concerned?  Oh,  Mrs. 
Theobald,  don't  trifle  with  me,  don't  tor- 
ture me !  Tell  me  when  I  may  come  and 
see  you  next?" 

For  a  brief  space  Jane  remains  silent : 
then,  **  You  will  not  come  to  see  me,  and 
you  will  not  write  to  me  for  one  clean  fort- 
night," she  tells  him  firmly.  **  By  that 
time  you'll  know,  I  suppose,  whether  you 
are  in  a  position  to  have  doubtful  associates 
or  not.  And  then — the  odds  ?lre,  my 
dear  boy,  you  will  cut  me,  or  I  you,  which 
will  come  to  the  same  thing.  Now  good- 
by . "  For  a  moment  she  lets  Rawdon  hold 
her  hand,  then  moves  away  from  him  into 
the  house.  "  Perhaps  if  the  fiites  are 
kind,"  turning  to  give  him  a  last  smile 
over  her  shoulder,  "  the  cut  eternal  won't 
come  till  after  the  Chalkshire  races!  I 
hope  it  won't — ^for  Min's  sake." 

And  with  this  exceedingly  small  crumb 
of  coa*»olation  young  Rawdon  Crosbie  is 
forced  to  be  satisfied. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

RAWDON    CRIES   PECCAVI ! 

Br  eleven  next  morning,  angry,  repent- 
ant, resolute,  all  in  a  breath,  he  calls  in 
Bolton  Row. 

The  ladies  up  yet?  Yes,  it  is  Mr.  Mau- 
rice's belief  that  the  ladies  har  up  ;  yes,  it 
is  Mr .  Maurice's  belief  (solemn  is  Maurice's 
tone  and  manners,  as  of  a  man  aware  that 
iamily  feuds  are  brewing)  that  the  ladies 
will  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Rawdon  Crosbie. 
But  he  will  just  inq^uire. 

Mr.  Rawdon  Crosbie  is  kept  waiting  a 
couple  of  minutes  or  more  on  the  door-step 
— a  council  of  war  he  feels  sure  going  on  as 
to  whether  he  shall  be  admitted  at  all — 
then  is  ushered,  not  up  stairs  to  his  moth- 
er's drawing-room,  but  into  old  Mrs.  Her- 
Tcy's  parlor  on  the  ground  floor. 

This  looks  significant — a  kind  of  "  scene 
in  the  firont  grooves,"  introduced  to  allow 
the  machinist  to  prepare  some  set  picture 
in  the  back  ground — and  Rawdon  ooUects 
his  strength  together  for  the  ordeal  which 
he  knows  to  be  impending.  The  sitting- 
room  communicates  with  another  by  fold- 
ing doors  which  are  closed.  Maria  Hervey 
alone  sits  at  a  small  table  near  the  window 
pretending  to  write. 

She  rises,  gives  Rawdon  a  clammy  hand 
and  pointedly  cool  reception ;  then  takes 
a  chair  at  as  safe  and  unoontagions  a  dis- 
.  tance  as  the  dimensions  of  the  room  will 
permit  and  looks  at  the  hearth-rug.  Evi- 
dently this  ancient  maiden  has  heard  of  last 
night's  misadventure,  and  will  contract  as 
little  contamination  as  possible  from  a  per- 
son of  Rawdon  Crosbie 's  desperate  and 
abandoned  character.  He  is  not  in  a  tem- 
per to  derive  amusement,  as  he  generally 
does,  from  Maria's  hatred  for  him,  and  in- 
quires somewhat  curtly  for  his  mother  and 
Emma.  He  must  return  to  Woolwich  by 
the  midday  train,  and  has  not  much  time 
to  lose,  so— ^ 

'  *  Your  poor  mamma,  I  believe,  purposes 
to  see  you  shortly,  Rawdon,"  interrupts 
5Iaria  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the 
hearth-rug.  **  I  am  quite  unable  to  in- 
form you  whether  Miss  Mars  land  will  feel 
equal  to  the  reception  of  visitors  to-day." 
"  Equal  ?  Why,  what's  the  mattw  ?  " 
says  Rawdon,  determined  to  set  things 
straight  even  with  Maria  Hervey.  **  Em- 
ma looked  in  very  good  health  and  spirits 
when  I  saw  her  last  at  about  one  o'clock 
this  morning." 


**  Oh,  indeed.  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  that.  Miss  Marsland  has  been  very 
fiaur  fifom  well  for  some  hours  past — out  of 
one  hysterical  fit  into  another — herstrength 
quite  exhausted.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is 
Mrs.  Hervey's  intention  to  send  for  the 
family  apothecary." 

"  And  I  of  course  am  not  wanted,"  says 
Rawdon.  *^  So  unless  there  is  a  chance  of 
my  mother  being  able  to  see  me  for  five 
minutes,  I  may  as  well  be  oiF  at  once." 

Maria,  hearing  this,  rises  and  leaves  the 
room.  Stealthy  whispers  are  audible 
through  the  folding  doors  ;  the  rustle  of  a 
silk  dress  is  presently  heard  ascending  the 
stairs,  then  comes  the  sound  of  descend- 
iiig  footsteps.  An  instant  or  two  later 
the  door  opens  and  in  walks,  not  Mrs. 
Crosbie,  but  Adonis  Hervey — Adonis, 
who  on  no  ordinary  occasion  is  ever  ready 
for  the  eye  of  man,  much  less  of  woman, 
before  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

He  enters.    For  once  in  his  life  lifts  his 
eyelids  suflSciently  to  give  Rawdon  Crosbie 
a  steady  stare. 
*'  Good  morning  to  you." 
*'  Good  morning." 

Mtyor  Hervey  extends*a  couple  of  chill, 
thin  fingers,  which  his  young  relative 
barely  touches  in  return.  Then  there  is 
silence.  Rawdon  stands  before  the  fire- 
place, his  head,  at  the  altitude  of  five  feet 
eleven,  held  superbly  aloft.  Adonis,  at  the 
altitude  of  five  feet  four,  stands  languidly 
pulling  his  scanty  purple-black  whiskers 
for  a  minute,  then  sinks  down  into  the 
nearest  arm-chair  and  begins  to  contem- 
plate his  nails. 

"  Deuced  foolish  little  rencontre  that 
last  night,  eh,  Rawdon?  "  The  shape  of 
one  of  his  long  delicate  nails  seems  vrrong, 
for  as  he  speaks  Migor  Hervey  surveys  it 
closely  and  with  an  air  of  discontent. 

Rawdon,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in 
no  humor  for  circumlocution,  responds 
brusquely,  "  What  rencontre?  " 

**  Why,  running  across  you  and  your 
friends  in  those  infernal  supper  rooms — 
Wilmots,  Wilcocks— what  the  deuce  is  the 
name  ?  Ladies  would  go— know  what  la- 
dies are  when  they  take  a  thing  into  their 
heads. ' '  I  omit  the  multitudinous ' '  ums ' ' 
and  *'ahs"  with  which  Major  Hervey 
interlards  conversation.  **  Mrs.  Crosbie 
terribly  cut  up,  poor  thing;  MissMaisland 
hysterical.  Tried  to  reason  with  them — 
my  mother  tried  to  reason  with  them — 
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extraordinary  experience  in  these  little 
matters,  my  mother.  .  No  use."  M^or 
Hervey  shakes  bis  head  with  an  air  of 
bored  but  well-bred  sympathy. 

**  I  am  excessively  indebted  to  you  and  to 
Mrs.  Hervey,  if  you  have  been  trying  to 
reason  on  my  behalf,"  says  Rawdon  coldly. 
*  At  the  same  time  I  really  cannot  see 
how  or  why  any  argument  wfts  necessary. 
Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
speak  in  plainer  language?  I  am  a  very 
poor  hand  at  expounding  riddles.  Has 
my  mother,  has  Miss  Marsland  sent  me 
any  message  through  you,  and  if  so,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  tell  it  me  in  three 
words?" 

Miyor  Hervey  takes  out  a  gold  tooth- 
pick and  looks  at  it  attentively ;  then,  r^ 
membering  perhaps  of  what  his  teeth  are 
made,  returns  it  to  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
**  I  am  somewhat  older  than  you,  my  dear 
Rawdon,"  he  remarlcs,  putting  an  elbow 
on  each  arm  of  the  chair  and  joining  the 
extreme  tips  of  his  fleshless  white  fingers. 

Rawdon  does  not  dispute  the  proposition. 

**  Somewhat  older  and  somewhat  world- 
ly wiser.  This  foolish  little  rencontre,  the 
society — deuced  nice  society  in  its  way — 
which  Miss  Marsland  met  you  in  last  night 
— um — ah.  Deuced  bad  thing,  I'm  afraid, 
for  your  prospects  as  an  engaged  man, 
Rawdon." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  solicitude. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  repeat,  I  think 
you  are  expending  it  needlessly." 

**  You  think  so?  I  do  not.  Women — 
women,"  says  Mtyor  Hervey  complacently, 
"  have  been  the  study  of  my  life.  I  have 
had  extraordinary  opportunities,  especial- 
ly as  regards  phases  of  jealousy^  of  ana- 
lyzing their  little  weaknesses  " — ^Raw- 
don looks  at  his  watch  impatiently — 
**and  I  seldom  find  myself  wrong  in 
any  of  the  conclusions  I  come  to  on  the 
subject.  This  foolish  contretemps  of  last 
night  is  the  worst  thing— just  the  worst 
thing — that  could  have  happened  for  you 
at  the  present  time.  You  understand 
me?" 

"  I  hear  you." 

"And  really,  the  whole  a^ir  is  too  puer- 
ile !  For  don't,  don't  for  a  moment  think, ' ' 
adds  Adonis  with  a  little  outbreak  of  boy- 
ish expansion,  **  that  I  put  myself  in  the 
position  of  a  mentor.  On  the  contrary, 
personally  speaking,  I  only  commend  your 
taste.  That  blonde  with  the  bine  eyes, 
my  dear  Rawdon — all  I  regretted  vras  that 


circumstances  did  not  permit  me  to  ask  for 
an  introduction." 

**  You  would  have  asked  in  vain,  I'm 
afipaid,"  says  Rawdon  with  the  air  of  a 
young  emperor.  **  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  introducing  men  I  meet  in  public  places 
to  the  ladies  of  my  ^quaintance." 

**  Ah  !  dog  in  the  manger  on  principle, 
eh  ?  Wis3  rule,  I  dare  say,  for  you  ! 
Who  is  your  other  friend,  Rawdon, 
the  little  thing  with  black  eyes  and  the 
fan?  Your  mother,  poor  dear  soul,  has 
been  telling  me  about  the  blonde  (upon 
my  word,  in  a  certain  demi-monde  style, 
she's  as  fine-looking  a  woman  as  I've 
seen  out  this  season);  but  the  other  ?r— we 
only  surmise  as  to  the  other." 

'*  The  little  thing  with  black  eyes  and 
the  fan  is  a  Miss  Johnson,  tolerably  well 
known  in  theatrical  circles  as  Miss  Minnie 
Arundel,"  Rawdon  answers,  holding  his 
nose  still  in  the  air,  but  keeping  his  tem- 
per miraculously. 

**  So  we  imagined  and  feared !  Absurd, 
positively  absurd,  the  dread  women  all 
have  of  actresses.  Well,  and  this  Mrs. 
Theobald?  From  what  your  mother  tells 
me  she  appears  to  be  the  lawfully  wed- 
ded wife  of  a  man  I  remember  once  in 
Paris.  Tall  man?  yellow  hair?  eyeglass? 
Exactly.  Didn't  know  him  personally. 
Not  in  my  set  at  all.  Man  with  a  story 
attached  to  him — turns  the  king  a  little 
too  easily  at  icartiJ  Well,  if  not  that 
something  of  the  kind."  This  is  the  true 
Hervey  mode  of  suggesting  away  charac- 
ter. *'  And  now  it  seems  married,  married 
to  a  dancing  girl.  Rawdon,  my  dear  fel- 
low, take  the  advice  of  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  your — elder  brother,  and  follow  your 
good  mother's  wishes.  I  came  down  at 
her  request,  poor  soul,  to  speak  to  you. 
Drop  the  acquaintance  of  this  too  charm- 
ing Mrs.  Theobald,  until  af^r  your  mar- 
riage at  least." 

"  And  then  resume  it,  I  suppose?  "  Raw- 
don asks. 

"  Then  do  as  you  see  fit,"  says  Adonis 
with  a  satyr-like  little  chuckle.  *'  A 
married  man  is  in  a  very  difierent  position 
to  an  engaged  one.  How  is  your  excellent 
father,  Rawdon?"  Miyor  Hervey  sup- 
presses a  yawn  and  looks  miserable.  The 
discharge  of  all  this  heavy  family  duty  has 
evidently  been  too  much  for  his  strength. 
**  Fewer  gouty  s^Tnptoms  than  when  I  was 
lastinChalkshire?" 

Boiling  over  at  heart,  but  still  keeping 
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his  temper  outwardly,  Rawdon  gives  as 
succinct  an  account  of  Mr.  Crosbie's  state 
as  can  be  given  short  of  positive  rudeness ; 
and  his  mentor  closes  his  eyes  and  leans  his 
head  back  in  his  chair.  After  two  or  three 
minutes  thus  spent  the  door  again  opens 
noiselessly,  and  Maria,  putting  on  a  face 
and  voice  as  though  some  one  lay  dead  in 
the  house,  informs  Rawdon  that  he  may 
go  up  to  his  poor  mamma  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

He  goes  up  and  finds  his  poor  mamma 
waiting  in  state  to  receive  him,  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand.  Emma,  with  emerald- 
green  ribbon  in  her  hair  and  with  swollen 
red  eyes,  reposes  on  the  sofa,  a  shawl  over 
her  feet,  and  a  smelling  bottle  applied  to 
her  nose.  Why  should  a  man  be  made  to 
feel  himself  a  brute  by  the  mere  fact  of  a 
young  woman  holding  a  smelling  bottle  to 
her  nose  and  having  swollen  eyes?  As 
Rawdon  ran  up  the  stairs  his  spirit  was  re- 
bellious, his  heart,  under  the  influence  of 
Mjyor  Harvey *8  good  advice,  hard  as  the 
nether  stone.  And  lo !  at  the  first  sight 
of  Emma,  and  of  her  little  apparatus  of 
hysterics,  he  softens  into  repentance. 

"  Maria  tells  me— I'm  very  sorry  to 
hear  you  are  not  well,  Emmy,''  he  cries, 
coming  up  to  her  side,  with  hand  out- 
stretched. 

By  way  of  answer  Miss  Marsland  raises 
her  handkerchief  to  her  face.  "I've  been 
very  foo — ^foo— foolish ! "  she  sobs.  '*It 
will  never  happen — ^no,.  no,  it  will  never 
happen  again.    Ah !" 

'*  My  dearest  girl,"  says  Mrs.  Croebie, 
leaning  over  her  soothingly,  **  be  com- 
p3sed.  Rawdon,  have  the  goodness^ to 
stand  aside.  My  dear  Emma  requires  air. 
Be  perfectly  composed,  my  love,  and  allow 
me  to  speak.  Now,  remember  your  pro- 
mise!" 

Thus  appealed  to.  Miss  Marsland  buries 
her  head  down  on  the  sofa  cushion  and  apr 
plies  her  salts  bottle  to  her  nostrils  with 
such  vigor  that  her  poor  swollen  eyes  wink 
again.  Very  few  women  look  their  faii^ 
est  under  the  influence  of  strong  mental 
excitement ;  and  Emma  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule. 

**  Dear  Emma  has  gone  through  a  most 
distressing  night,"  says  Mrs.  Crosbie,  re- 
garding her  son  with  icy  sternness.  *  *  But 
the  does  not  judge  you,  Emma  is  too  gen- 
erous to  judge  you,  unheard.  For  what 
occurred  yesterday  evening,  the  humiliat- 
ing circumstances  under  which  we  met 


you,  sir,  I  leave  you  to  make  your  apolo- 
gies to  her,  and  te  her  alone.  But  I  hove 
a  word  or  two  which  we  both — Emma, 
my  love,  which  we  both  think  should  be 
said  first.  I  have  had  a  letter  ftom  Mrs. 
Pippin,  Rawdon." 

**  From  Mrs.  Pippin  !"  repeats  Rawdon 
with  unafiected  innocence. 

"  And  she  tells  me — but  I  almost  refuse 
to  believe  it ;  yes,  even  on  Mrs.  Pippin's 
word,  and  in  spite  of  what  I  saw  last  night, 
I  almost  refiise  to  believe  such  an  accusa- 
tion against  my  own  son — that  you,  you 
have  put  this  woman's  name  up  for  ballot 
at  our  Lidlington  Croquet  Club." 

"  Seconded  by  Mr.  Smylie,"  cries  Emma 
from  the  depths  of  the  sofa  cushion,  **  and 
just  going  to  take  his  priest's  orders ! 
I'm  sure  the  bishop  ought  to  be  written 
to." 

**Is  it  true?  Is  this  scandalous  accu- 
sation true?"  says  Mrs.  Crosbie,  as  the 
culprit  stands  silent.  **  If  you  have  done 
this  thing,  you  will  not,  I  conclude,  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it." 

* '  Ashamed !  What  of  ?  "  answers  Raw- 
don .  He  speaks  with  an  attempt  at  cheer- 
fiilness,  but  his  voice  is  very  far  indeed 
from  natural.  His  mother's  ice-cold  face^ 
those  quivering  green  ribbons,  those 
plump,  white  fingers  passionately  twitch- 
ing round  the  salts  bottle,  are  by  no 
means  reassuring  objects  to  him  to  look 
at.  **  If  by  *  this  woman '  you  mean  Mrs. 
Theobald,  certainly  I  proposed  her  as  a 
member  of  the  Lidlington  Croquet  Club, 
and  Smylie  seconded  the  proposition. 
Let  me  see,"  he  goes  on,  with  the  cooln^s 
of  desperation,  "  that  was  on  Saturday 
last.  I  think  I  said  something  to  you 
about  it,  Emmy?  Mrs.  Theobald  will  be 
balloted  for  to-morrow." 

"Mrs.  Theobald  balloted  for!  Rawdon, 
but  that  this  person  has  been  put  up  by 
you,  by  my  son,  I  doubt  if  the  form  of 
ballot  would  be  gone  through  at  all.  You 
are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a 
rule  empowering  the  Club,  under  certain 
most  rare,  most  aggravated  circumstances, 
to  dispense  with  a  ballot  altogether? 
Well,  there  is  such  a  rule  then ;  number 
twenty-three :  *  If  any  person  notori- 
ously  ' " 

"  Mother,  sto^  !"  interrupts  Rawdon, 
the  blood  rushing  hotly  across  his  fece. 
"  I  will  hear  no  one— no,  mother,  not  even 
you — speak  lightly  of  Mrs.  Theobald." 

"  I  do  not  speak  lightly  of  her,  Raw- 
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don,  at  all  events  upon  my  own  responsi- 
bility. I  trust  I  know  my  Christian  duty 
too  well  for  that.  If  you  had  beard  me 
out  you  would  hare  seen  that  the  severest 
word  employed  in  rule  twenty-three  is 
ineligible.  '  If  any  person  notoriously  in- 
eligible shall ' " 

**  And  why  is  Mrs.  Theobald  ineligible? 
Before  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  in  the 
w^rong  in  proposing  her,  let  me  know  on 
what  grounds  my  offence  is  based.  Why 
is  Mrs.  Theobald  notoriously  ineligible? '' 

"  Simply  because  she  is  not  visited. 
Your  own  good  sense,  your  own  good  taste 
might  supply  you  with  that  answer." 

*'  The  answer  is  no  answer.  You  make 
up  your  minds,  all  of  you,  not  to  visit  A. 
B.  or  C.  and  then  when  you  are  asked 
what  her  crime  Is,  you  say,  *  She  la  not 
visited.'    Is  this  justice,  is  this  honesty?  " 

**  Rawdon,**  says  Mrs.  Crosbie  coldly, 
"I  am  in  no  humor  for  hair-splitting. 
You  have  acted,  I  am  willing  to  hope, 
under  evil  influence,  and  in  a  manner  that 
you  yourself,  a  few  years  hence,  would  be 
the  first  to  condemn.  Uear  what  our  rela- 
tive, hear  what  Alfred  Hervey,  a  man  of 
the  world,  a  man  accustomed  to  the  high- 
est society,  thinks  about  it." 

**  I  have  heard,  mother.  No  number  of 
years,  I  believe,  will  ever  bring  me  to  the 
way  of  thinking  of  Alfred  Hervey." 

"  Acting  under  evil  influence,  you  have 
foolishly  betrayed  us  all  into  a  most  pain- 
ful and  unfortunate  position.  You  must 
very  well  know,  Rawdon,  your  ignorance 
of  common  decency  cannot  be  so  great  but 
that  you  must  very  well  know  the  Lid- 
lington  Croquet  Club  can  never  admit 
the  person  you  have  proposed  as  a 
member?" 

For  a  minute  or  two  Rawdon  makes  no 
answer.  "I  don't  seek  to  change  your 
opinions,  mother,"  he  breaks  forth  at 
last.  "  Blackball  Mrs.  Theobald,  taboo 
her,  persecute  her  as  you  like.  It  is  no 
business  of  mine.  One  thing,  only,  I 
think  I  may  fairly  ask  you  before  the  sub- 
ject is  done  with  for  ever."  For  ever ! 
The  green  ribbons  flutter  up  suddenly, 
and  Emma  looks  very  full  and  very  stead- 
ily at  her  lover.  **  What  is  the  charge 
brought  against  her?  I  have  listened  to 
a  great  many  hints,  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  shakes  of  the  head  from  the  day 
when  we  mistook  her  for  the  Princess  Czar- 
torlska  in  Spa  till  now.  I  have  never 
heard   one   fair,  aboveboard   statement. 


WAflrf  is  Mrs.  Theobald's  crime?    Why  is 
she  not  to  be  visited?  " 

'*  Do  you  wish  such  a  subject  discussed 
in  Emma's  presence,  sir?" 

*  *  Most  certainly  I  do.    Why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Francis  Theobald's  wife  does  not  belong 
by  birth  to  the  same  station  of  life  as  our- 
selves." 

"  Birth  !  And  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  is 
the  leader  of  the  Lidlington  society." 

**  Her  ideas,  her  habits,  her  associa- 
tions must  be — fast !  I  detest  the  word, 
Rawdon,  but  you  oblige  me — ^you  oblige 
me  to  use  it." 

Rawdon  Crosbie  on  this  looks  straight 
into  his  mother's  face ;  then  he  bursts 
into  a  laugh.  "Fast!  Mrs.  Theobald 
&st !  Mother,  let  me  ask  you  who  at  the 
present  time  is  the  most  sought-after  woman 
in  Chalkshire?  Who  dines  everywhere, 
from  the  archdeacon's  upward  and  down- 
ward ?  Whom  have  we  importuned,  vain- 
ly, to  belong  to  our  croquet  club  ?  Who 
is  the  show-guest  at  our  little  entertain- 
ments? To  whose  table  do  we  move  hea- 
ven and  earth  to  get  an  invitation  ?  VLsitr 
ing  Lady  Rose  Golightly,  associating  with 
her,  courting  her,  have  we  the  right— I 
put  it  to  you,  mother,  as  a  question  of 
abstract  justice — the  right  to  condemn  any 
woman  upon  the  bare  supposition  of  her 
being  fiast?" 

Just  for  one  instant  Mrs.  Crosbie  does 
not  find  a  fitting  .answer  come  readily  to 
her  lips.  Emma,  who  is  at  all  times  beau- 
tifully superior  to  argument,  hastens  to 
her  relief. 

**  We  must  take  the  world  as  we  find 
it,  mamma.  Mcyor  Hervey  said  so  this 
morning.  Every  one  in  the  county  knows 
Lady  Rose  Golightly,  and  no  one  in  the 
county  knows  Mrs.  Theobald.  What  has 
abstract  justice  got  to  do  with  people's  vis- 
i^ng  lists?  I  suppose  Rawdon  thinks  we 
ought  to  set  ourselves  above  the  archdea- 
con and  every  respectable  person  in  the 
neighborhood!  " 

**  It.  would  be  a  hard  matter,  my  dear 
Emma,  to  know  what  Rawdon  does  think," 
says  Mrs.  Crosbie,  with  chill  dignity. 
**  But  it  is  not  at  all  hard  to  know  liow 
this  Quixotic  championship  of  unpopular 
persons  must  end.  I  am  far  from  accus- 
ing Rawdon  of  anything,  as  yet,  but  boy- 
ish folly ;  but  folly  beyond  a  certain  point 
becomes  guilt — yes,  Rawdon ,  gu i  1 1 !  "  And 
Mrs.  Crosbie 's  voice  trembles,  her  eyes 
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fill.  * '  And  now,  to-day,  while  there  is  still 
time,  and  here  in  our  dear  Emma's  pres- 
ence, I  ask  you  to  draw  back  from  an  ac- 
quaintance—I fear  I  must  say  an  intimacy 
— which  can  only  end  in  discredit  and  un- 
happiness  to  us  all !  " 

With  true  maternal  instinct,  she  has 
made  the  very  most  that  can  be  made  of 
the  situation.  In  argument,  the  advan- 
tage is  wholly  on  Rawdon's  side ;  recrim- 
inations, anger,  are  thrown  away  upon 
him ;  at  this  sudden  softening  of  his  moth- 
er's tone,  at  this  first  sign  of  tears,  this 
first  quiver  of  her  lip,  all  his  boyish  heart 
gives  way !  He  made  himself  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald's champion  in  the  beginnmg  more 
ftom  a  freak  of  obstinacy  than  of  set  pur- 
pose. That  he  has  gradually  fallen  away 
from  the  narrow  path,  from  his  plighted 
word  to  Emma,  ever  since,  his  conscience 
knows  only  too  well.  And  horribly  sharp 
is  the  prick  conscience  gives  him  at  the 
moment. 

**I  came  here  this  morning,  mother, 
prepared  to  ask  Emma  to  forgive  me,  pre- 
pared to  tell  you  both  how  annoyed  I  was 
about — about  the  way  we  met  last  night. 
If  you  had  let  me  see  you  at  once,  instead 
of  putting  me  through  a  homily  from  Ma- 
jor Hervey,  matters  might  have  been 
sooner  mended,  perhaps." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all !  "  cries  Emma, 
suddenly  sitting  upright,  and  putting 
down  her  smelling  bottle.  "  Oh,  mam- 
nia,  indeed  you  must  let  me  speak  now, 
please.  It  is  very  easy  for  Rawdon  to 
talk  in  that  airy  kind  of  way  about  mat- 
ters being  mended  sooner,  and  to  sneer  at 
Mjyor  Hervey  for  his  advice.  M^or  Her- 
vey has  been  most  kind,  and  I  value  his 
opinion  most  highly.  Msyor  Hervey 
would  not  have  excused  himself  from  es- 
corting us  on  a  paltry  pretext,  and  then 
have  gone  to  a  public  supper  room — and 
any  one,  Freddy  Pippin  or  any  one  from 
Chalkshire,  might  have  been  there  and 
seen  you — with  a  Creature  like  that !  " 

The  scorn,  the  emphasis  with  which 
Emma  brings  out  this  deadliest  epithet  of 
her  vocabulary  is  startling. 

**  Alfred  Hervey,"  observes  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie  suavely,  **is  a  man  of  the  world,  dear 
EjMna.  Alfred  knows  the  value  of  eti- 
quette, as  Rawdon  will  have  to  learn  it  in 
time.  My  dear,  dear  old  uncle,  your  god- 
papa,  sir.  Canon  Hervey,  used  to  say  that 
good  manners  are  the  small  change  of 
good  morals.    *  In  our  transitory  state,  we 


have  not  time,  we  have  not  wisdom,'  the 
venenible  man  used  to  say,  *  to  decide  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  whether  any  in- 
tended action  be  intrinsically  ri^ht.  We 
can  always  say  to  ourselves.  Is  it  usual 
for  persons  in  a  refined  class  of  life  to  do 
so  and  so  ?  And  we  shall  seldom  find  our- 
selves misled  in  the  result.'  " 

'*  Mrs.  Theobald  herself  is  bad  enough," 
cries  Emma  appositely.  **Mrs.  Theo- 
bald has  only  to  move  her  head  or  open 
her  lips  for  you  to  see  what  she  is.  But 
the  other  person,  with  the  dreadful  eyes, 
and  covered  with  gewgaw  trash,  and  the 
rouge  evident ;  and  I  heard  her  call  you 
Rawdon!  yes,  though  my  back  was 
turned,  I  heard  her  call  you  Rawdon !  " 

Poor  Emma's  voice  chokes  as  she  recalls 
this  crovnaing  enormity  of  Rawdon 's  com- 
panion. She  lifts  her  handkerchief  once 
more  to  her  eyes ;  and  Mrs.  Crosbie  steals 
discreetly  from  the  room .  And  now  comes 
the  tug  of  war  for  young  Rawdon. 

"  The  *  other  person,'  Emma,  of  whom 
you  speak  so  strongly,  is  Mrs.  Theobald's 
sister,  a  poor  little  very  hard-working 
actress.  The  world  of  a  girl  like  this  is 
not  your  world " 

"  You  may  very  well  say  that,  I  think ! " 

"Her  ideas  of  conventional  propriety 
are  not  yours ;  perhaps  it  would  be  cor- 
recter  to  say  that  she  has  no  ideas  of  con- 
ventional propriety  at  all.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Arundel  at  rehearsal  for  the 
first  time  yesterday,  and  I  think  two  min- 
utes afler  my  introduction  to  her  she  call- 
ed me  by  my  Christian  name." 

'*  And  what  business  had  you  to  be  in- 
troduced to  any  Miss  Arundels,  pray? 
And  how,  as  your  engagements  would  not 
.let  you  come  here  till  six,  had  you  time 
to  go  to  all  these  horrid  rehearsals  and 
things?" 

Rawdon  hesitates.  He  has  determined 
to  set  himself  straight  with  his  betrothed, 
so  far  as  this  setting  straight  may  be  ac- 
complished by  absolute  truth-telling.  But 
absolute  truth-telling  is  no  such  easy  task, 
he  finds,  now  that  it  has  to  be  put  into 
practice ! 

•*  One  can  never  exactly  say  how  any- 
thing happens,  Emmy.  I  met  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald ;  she  was  going  to  call  for  her  sister 
at  the  Royal,  and " 

**  Spare  yourself  all  this,  Rawdon!" 
cries  Emma  with  rising  passion.  "  You 
used  to  meet  Mrs.  Theobald  accidentally, 
perhaps,  day  after  day,  in  Chalkshire. 
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You  could  not  meet  her  accidentally  in 
the  streets  of  London.  Of  her  want  of 
principle  and  of  right  feeling  in  trying  to 
entrap  the  attentions  of  an  engaged  man, 
I  won't  speak.  Thank  Heaven,  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  even  in  idea,  with  such 
women.  But  you,  Rawdon — ^yes,  for  the 
time  has  come  when  I  mean  to  speak  in 
plainest  language — you  must  make  your 
choice  between  her  and  me !  " 

"  Emma " 

"  If  I  were  your  wife,  I  would  bear  your 
neglect  in  silence,  and  as  duty  bade  me." 
And  in  saying  this  Emma  really  believes 
herself  to  be  uttering  the  truth.  **  But  I 
am  not  your  wife.  My  duty  is  to  myself 
still ;  and  I  repeat,  you  will  have  to  make 
your  choice  between  your  present  associ- 
ates and  me." 

She  stops,  fairly  out  of  breath,  her  brow 
moistened  with  agitation,  the  green  rib- 
bons standing  up  on  end,  her  swollen  pink 
eyes  fixed  angrily  upon  her  lover's  fiice. 
Never,  it  miust  be  confessed,  has  Emma 
looked  less  lovely  in  Rawdon 's  sight  than 
at  this  moment;  never  has  the  contrast 
seemed  sharper  between  her  and  Jane ! 

Jane — he  thinks  of  her  as  she  stood  last 
night,  her  lip  trembling,  her  fair  face 
kindling  as  she  made  use  of  nearly  the 
same  words  as  Emma  is  using  now ;  the 
same  words,  but  with  what  a  difference  of 
tone  and  spirit ! 

"You  have  to  make  your  choice,  and 
there  can't  be  a  question  as  to  where  your 
choice  must  lie.  Do  what  you  know  to 
be  right,  and  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
person  as  Jane  Theobald  in  the  world." 

A  desperate  resolve  comes  upon  him  to 
take  his  betrothed  at  her  word  ;  free  him- 
self at  all  costs ;  say  one  bitter  good-by,  • 
for  the  last  time  feel  the  clasp  of  Jane 
Theobald's  hand,  then  emigrate— to  Cali- 
fornia, to  Tasmania,  any  place  where  love 
and  engagements  and  tnarriages  are  not ! 
But  just  at  this  point  Emma  gives  a  con- 
vulsive sniff,  and  once  more  arms  herself 
with  the  handkerchief  and  salts  bottle ; 
and  Rawdon 's  better  angel  touches  his 
heart  again. 

In  this  engagement  of  his  he  does  not 
stand,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  most  engaged  men.  Emma  Mars- 
land,  good,  little,  plain,  long-suffering 
E:imia,  was  his  sister  until  the  last  few 
mistaken  weeks  that  she  has  become  his 
sweetheart.  Emma  to  Rawdon  Crosbie 
really  means  home,  father,  mother,  every* 


thing  in  the  world  the  lad  holds  dear — 
save  one  thing.  There  is  something  mon- 
strous in  the  idea  of  any  lasting  quarrel 
between  him  and  the  poor  child  whose 
love  for  him  has  been  as  the  love  of  a 
spaniel  for  its  master  from  the  day  when 
she  first  ran  panting  afler  his  cricket 
balls,  and  stuck  fish-hooks  into  her  patient 
little  stupid,  fat  fingers  in  vain  attempts 
at  making  flies ! 

*'  You  take  things  too  seriously,  Emmy. 
Afler  such  a  ridiculous  affair  as  that 
meeting  we  all  had  last  night — it  was 
very  ridiculous,  Emma,  confess  it — to  talk 
about  my  choosing  between  you  and  any 
one!  On  your  word,  now,  and  in  cold 
blood,  Emma,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
would  be  glad  to  have  your  freedom 
back?" 

All  this  time  he  has  been  standing,  cold 
and  distant,  a  couple  of  yards  or  more 
away  from  her.  He  comes  close  now, 
and  stoops  until  his  lips  are  very  near  Miss 
Marsland's  cheek.  Her  breath  comes 
thick  and  fast ;  her  easily  agitated  heart 
begins  to  palpitate.  Never  has  the  affec- 
tionate little  heiress  loved  Rawdon  better 
than  in  this  moment  of  acutest  jealousy  ! 
And  still  she  is  stubborn  ;  will  not  retro- 
grade one  inch  from  the  position  which 
she  feels  (which  M^jor  Horvey  has  taught 
her  to  feel)  dignity  and  self-respect  require 
her  to  hold ! 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  talk- 
ing about  *  my  freedom.'  Do  you  think  I 
should  have  written  all  the  way  to  Mr. 
Mason  in  Jamaica  unless  1  had  known  my 
own  mind?  Have  back  my  freedom  in- 
deed !  And  the  wedding  dresses  bought, 
and  bridesmaids  settled  on,  and  every- 
thing ;  and  to  think  of  what  the  Pippins 
will  say — actually  writing  such  a  letter 
to  manmia  about  her — and  of  course  they 
talk  to  everybody  in  the  same  way,  for  I 
have  always  thought  them  most  ill-na- 
tured, in  spite  of  that  friendly  manner. 
If  you  wanted  me  to  give  anybody  up,  if 
you  said  to  me, '  Don't  flirt  with  So-and- 
so,'  do  you  think  I  should  not  feel  it  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure  to  obey  you  ?  " 

The  illustration,  considering  the  amount 
of  attention  Emma  ordinarily  meets  with,* 
is  not  perhaps  a  forcible  one.  But  Raw- 
don makes  the  most  of  it. 

"If  engaged  i»eople  were  to  quarrel 
every  time  either  was  amused  with  any- 
body else,  their  existence  would  not  be  a 
very  lively  affiur.    Suppose  I  chose  to  bo 
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jealous  of  Adonis?  Adonis  has  scarcely 
been  away  from  your  side  since  the  day 
you  came  to  London.  You  were  rery 
much  more  engrossed  by  him  last  night 
than  I  was  by  Miss  Arundel.  Gome, 
Emma,  confess  that  you  were." 

^'It  is  not  a  question  at  all  of  Miss 
Arundel,  except  that  I  am  sorry  for  your 
taste  in  being  seen  with  such  a  Creature,'' 
cries  Emma,  keeping  Kawdon  well  to  the 
point,  however  discursive  she  may  be  her- 
self. '*  It  is  a  question  of  Mrs.  Theobald. 
Do  you  mean  to  give  Mrs.  Theobald  up, 
Bawdon,  or  do  you  not  ?  " 

*'  Give  up  a  lady  who  has  a  husband, 
home,  child,  already,  and  who  cares  about 
as  much  for  me  as  I  do  for  Mrs.  Pippin ! 
What  do  you  mean,  Emma?  Reflect  a 
litUe  on  what  you  are  saying.*' 

**  I  have  reflected,  and  I  think  you  must 
know  pretty  well  what  I  mean.  Will  you 
give  up  calling  at  the  Theobalds'  house 
when  you  are  in  Chalkshire  ?  If  you  meet 
ber  at  any  time  and  [  am  with  yon,  will 
you  pass  by  without  recognizing  her? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  Emma,"  answers  Rawdon,  but  he 
draws  away  from  her,  he  takes  his  former 
frigid  attitude  as  bespeaks,  '*  do  you  think 
you  are  acting  generously,  acting  as  one 
woman  should  toward  another,  in  making 
that  request?  I— I" —  oh,  how  horribly 
hard  it  is  for  him  to  say  this ! — *'  know  that 
my  acquaintance,  such  as  it  is,  with  the 
Theobalds  cannot  continue  on  its  present 
footing.  You  have  decided,  all  of  you, 
God  knows  why !  that  Mrs.  Theobald  shall 
not  be  visited;  and  if  you  wish  it,  I  shall 
have  no  choice  but  to  leave  off  calling  at 
their  house." 

*'  If  I  wish  it !  As  though  there  could 
be  ajdoubt  on  the  subject !  " 

'^  It  matters  little  whether  there  is  or 
not,  Emma,"  cries  Rawdon,  waxing  hot. 
"  After  what  occurred  last  night  there 
would  be  precious  little  chance  of  my 
being  admitted  at  Theobalds  if  I  did 
call.  ^Irs.  Theobald  has  told  me  that 
much." 

"Has  she  indeed?  Excessive  imperti- 
nence I  consider  it,  on  her  part,  toward 
the  whole  family  then,"  says  Emma,  col- 
oring scarlet. 

.  "  You  think  so,  after  the  treatment  she 
has  received  from  the  whole  family  during 
the  past  three  weeks?  However,  this  is 
beside  the  question.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  can  promise  with  the  most  per- 
15 


feet  safety  never  to  bring  Mrs.  Theobald 
and  you  into  any  sort  or  kind  of  collision 
again." 

*'  And  you  will  never  call  at  their  house, 
and  if  you  meet  her  when  you  are  with 
me  you  will  not  bow  ?  " 

Rawdon  turns  sharply  round  from  Misi^ 
Marsland,  and  in  doing  so  confix>nt8  the 
reflection  of  his  own  flushed,  horribly  per- 
plexed face  in  a  mirror  between  the  win- 
dows.  Was  ever  man,  he  asks  himself,  in 
so  humiliating  a  strait  as  this?  What  is 
a  man  to  do,  what  do  men  do  when  fem- 
inine jealousy  presses  them  thus  hard? 

His  knowledge  of  life  is  sufficiently 
wide  to  teU  him  that  if  all  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts exact  such  reasonless  promises  as 
Emma  seeks  to  exact  now,  a  considerable 
number  of  men  must  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  perjuring  themselves.  Is  peijury 
in  matters  pertaining  to  love  and  ladies 
to  be  counted  dishonor?  A  deliberate 
fitlsehood  to  man  has  Rawdon  Grosbie 
never  uttered  yet.  A  good  many  little 
white  lies  his  mother  and  Emma  have  of 
late  forced  him  into  telling.  Shall  another 
one  rather  bigger,  rather  less  white  per- 
haps than  its  predecessors,  be  added  to  the 
number  ? 

"  You  seem  to  require  a  long  time  to 
consider  a  most  simple  matter,"  says 
Emma,  not  perhaps  in  her  sweetest  tone. 
"Is  *yes'  such  a  very  difficult  word  to 
speak?" 

"  To  such  a  question  as  you  have  asked 
me,  I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  word  to 
speak." 

"  Then  you  stand  quite  alone  in  your 
opinion.  Mrs.  Hervey,  and  Alfred  Her- 
vey,  and  everybody  consider  that  I  am 
perfectly  justified  under  the  circumstances 
in  requiring  that  your  acquaintance  with 
the  Theobalds  shall  come,  at  once  and  fur 
ever,  to  an  end." 

After  this  Rawdon  Grosbie  softens  no 
more.  He  turns,  he  looks,  I  must  say 
with  no  lover-like  expression,  very  straigl.t 
into  Miss  Marsland 's  face. 

"Mrs.  Hervey,  Mjyor  Hervey,  and 
everybody !  You  have  been  holding  a  de- 
lightful family  conclave  then  upon  my 
conduct,  and  the  fitting  punishment  to  be 
awarded  me?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a 
family  conclave.  Mfyor  Hervey  saw  how 
dreadfully  hurt  I  was  la.st  night,  and  be- 
haved most  kindly.  He  was  here  directly 
after  breakfast  to-day,  and  has  said  every- 
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thing  that  was  considerate  to  mamma  and 
me." 

'*  And  he  advised  you  what  tenns  you 
<}hould  dictate  to  me,  Emma?  Let  us 
have  the  truth  out." 

"Miyor  Hervey  has  been  excessively 
kind  and  considerate,"  says  Emma  rather 
doggedly,  j  **  Whatever  opinions  he  gave 
about  you  were  given  with  the  utmost  del- 
icacy and  forbearance." 

'^  And  he  considers  you  justified  in  ask- 
ing me  to  break  off  my  acquaintance  at 
once  and  for  ever  with  the  Theobalds?  " 

**  Most  decidedly  he  does." 

"Very  well,  Emma!  As  you  have 
thought  fit  to  consult  Major  Hervey  on  a 
matter  that  concerns  you  and  me  alone, 
M^or  Hervey  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  pre- 
pared you  for  the  probable  result.  I  will 
not,  under  any  pressure  whatsoever,  break 
off  my  acquaintance  with  the  Theobalds, 
either  in  Chalkshire  or  elsewhere.  Wher- 
ever and  whenever  I  meet  Mrs.  Theobald, 
I  shall  hold  myself  only  too  much  honored 
if  she  will  condescend  to  notice  me." 

"This,  this  is  quite  sufficient!"  cries 
Emma,  starting  to  her  feet.    "  From  this 


moment  forth  everything  is  at  an  end  be- 
tween us." 

"  That  is  as  you  like.  If  you  choose  to 
give  me  up  because  I  refuse  to  offer  a  gra- 
tuitous insult  to  a  perfectly  innocent  wo- 
man  " 

"  Innocent  I " 

' *  Yes,  innocent !  By  heavens,"  he  cries, 
getting  hotter  and  hotter,  "  and  not  only 
innocent,  but  honester,  truer,  better  in 
every  vwiy,  than  half  the  people  you  court 
as  associates.  If  you  feel  yourself  justified 
in  doing  this,  do  it.  You  will  at  least 
have  the  good  opinion,  the  delicate  sense 
of  honor,  the  worldly  knowledge  of  Miyor 
Hervey  to  support  you !  " 

An  hysterical  sob,  a  whole  crescendo 
passage  of  hysterical  sobs  from  Mi^ 
Marsland  concludes  the  scene.  Enters  Mrs. 
Grosbie  with  a  conciliatory,  well-timed 
speech.  Enters  Maria  Hervey  with  a  vi- 
naigrette. Adonis,  slowly  moving,  and 
suppressing  a  yawn,  appears  on  the  stair- 
case ;  and  Rawdon,  uncertain  whether  he 
is  the  most  miserable  or  the  happiest  man 
alive,  rushes  wit  houtspeaking  pa«<t  them 
all,  and  fh>m  the  house. 
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HE  Ls  gone,  0  my  heart,  he  is  gone ; 
And  the  sea  remains,  and  the  sky ; 
And  the  skifi^  flit  in  and  out. 
And  the  white-winged  yachts  go  by.  v 

And  the  waves  run  purple  and  green. 

And  the  sunshine  glints  aaid  glows. 
And  fireshly  across  the  Bay 

The  breath  of  the  morning  blows. 

I  liked  it  better  last  night. 

When  the  dark  shut  down  on  the  main, 
And  the  phantom  fleet  lay  still. 

And  I  heard  the  waves  complain. 

For  the  sadness  that  dwells  in  my  heart, 

And  the  rune  of  their  endless  woe. 
Their  longing,  and  void,  and  despair, 

Kept  time  in  their  ebb  and  flow. 

Louise  Chandler  ^Ioulton. 
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IT  was  the  middle  of  September,  and  we 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  safe  and 
solid  precincts  of  London  from  the  dan- 
gerous excitements  of  Paris.  The  Repub- 
lic was  dawning  as  we  left  that  paradise 
of  Americans,  and  all  good  citizens  of  the 
United  States  had  hurried,  like  ourselyes, 
to  the  surer  protection  of  monarchical  in- 
stitutions. Ererybody  seemed  to  have 
fled  to  London  as  the  only  ark  capable  of 
riding  the  stormy  waters  of  the  times ;  the 
sonny  side  of  Regent  street  resounded  with 
rapid  French ;  and  bewildered  foreigners, 
lost  in  the  intricacies  of  Cockney  pronun- 
ciation, were  continually  appealing  to  one 
for  aid.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the 
war,  and  Sedan  and  Gra?elotte  were  the 
&Torite  topics.  That  very  morning  we 
had  been  to  hear  an  eloquent  discourse  on 
"  Warj  as  I  saw  it  at  Gravelotte  " — from 
the  Prussian  standpoint  of  course ;  CTCiy- 
body  was  Prussian  there.  Mr.  Conway's 
brilliant  lecture  was  hardly  needed  to 
rouse  all  the  Teutonic  sympathies  latent 
in  our  boBoms— perhaps,  after  all,  I  should 
say  in  oar  imaginations.  We  had  seen 
King  William  and  the  Crown  Prince  in 
the  course  of  our  wanderings ;  the  King 
tall,  erect,  composed,  every  mch  the  sol- 
dier and  the  gentleman,  nothing  but  his 
grizzled  moustache  to  accuse  him  of  age ; 
the  Crown  Prince  large,  heavy^  tawny- 
haired,  with  the  light  blue  eyes  that  can 
be  cruel  at  times,  and  something  of  coarse- 
ness and  brutality  beneath  his  lazy  smile ; 
the  King  bebred  by  his  servants,  the 
Crown  Prince  feared  and  disliked.  Such 
was  the  picture  we  got  at  Ems  and  Babels- 
beiT5. 

We  were  well  prepared,  therefore,  to 
partake  of  a  Sunday  evening  tea  at  the 
house  of  a  fiimous  German  patriot  and 
sdiolar,  at  least  as  fieu*  as  sympathy  with 
his  fatherland  went,  all  minor  considera- 
tions baring  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
scheme  of  a  United  Germany.  The  days 
had  gone  by  when  German  ladies  wrote 
,  at  the  foot  of  their  invitations  "  0.  P." 
(Ohne  Preussen) ;  we  were  trying  to  for- 
get them  as  &st  as  we  could,  and  to  make 
believe  that  Prussian  and  German  were 
^ynonymooa    and    exchangeable    terms. 


Over  the  fragrant  cups  of  tea  all  individ- 
ual preferences  and  party  feelings  were 
merged  into  the  general  pride  and  hope 
in  the  success  of  the  fatherland,  and  the 
talk  rippled  on  most  amiably.  It  would 
be  of  no  use  to  try  to  recaU  it,  because 
opinions  of  future  events  are  so  hopeless- 
ly futile  afler  the  events  have  happened, 
and  the  wisest  men  of  yesterday  become 
babies  in  comparison  with  the  children  of 
to-day. 

Ailer  a  while  we  fell  to  discussing  the 
Ammergau  miracle-play,  from  which 
shrine  we  pilgrims  had  just  returned. 
If  we  knew  its  present,  mine  host  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  pa.st,  and 
poured  forth  from  his  large  stores  of  know- 
ledge many  interesting  details  concerning 
the  earliest  history  and  origin  of  these  re-' 
markable  plays.  It  was  a  mistake,  he 
said,  to  trace  them  back  in  the  first  place 
to  either  Scriptural  story  or  Greek  trar 
gedy,  as  so  many  had  done.  The  open- 
air  theatre,  the  broad  stage,  the  explain- 
ing, commenting  chorus,  with  their  sweep- 
ing antique  draperies^these  and  other 
points  that  the  plays  possessed  in  common 
with  the  Greek  drama  were  but  superfi- 
cial resemblances,  and  their  real  origin 
was  something  far  more  recondite.  Here 
a  va^e  shudder  swept  over  his  atten- 
tive listeners,  who  dimly  foresaw  ready  to 
spring  fbrth  upon  their  oft-shocked  senses 
another  myth  of  the  Sun  and  the  Dawn. 
For  since  we  first  arrived  in  London  and 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  every  cherished  fable 
of  our  childhood,  the  few  remnants  of  a  vast 
faith  in  the  impossible,  had  been  turning 
into  myths  of  the  Sun  and  the  Dawn. 
Not  a  shred  was  left  to  us,  from  Mother 
Goose  down  to  Lafontaine;  and  as  for 
the  Greek  mythology,  it  was  a  continual 
iteration  of  the  same  old  story.  Eren  Rus- 
sian fairy  stories  and  German  Mdrchen 
turned  out  to  be  our  old  friends  in  slight 
disguise.  It  was  a  regular  case  of  Mons. 
ToDson,  and  we  looked  apprehensively  to 
have  the  Ammergau  play  dissolve  into 
an  ethereal  c(Hnbination  of  sun  and  dawn. 
But  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  that. 
'  "  These  plays  are  not  Grecian  in  their 
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origin,"  said  our  learned  host.  "  They 
are  founded  upon  old  heathen  supersti- 
tioas,  pagan  rites  commemoratiTe  of  the 
death  of  Winter  and  the  return  of  Spring. ' ' 

We  breathed  again.  The  sun  was  in 
it,  to  be  sure,  but  nothing  was  said  about 
the  dawn. 

'*  Just  as  all  the  Christian  feast  days 
are  continuations  of  pagan  ceremonies, 
just  as  the  early  builders  of  churches 
erected  them,  if  possible,  upon  some  site 
already  hallowed  to  the  heathen  mind, 
so  were  these  histories  of  Christ^s  death 
and  resurrection  built  by  the  earliest 
Christian  teachers  of  Germany  upon  the 
pagan  rejoicings  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
Earth  from  the  death  of  Winter.  The  cross 
itself  is  not  a  Christian  symbol,  but  is 
found  among  all  nations.  With  the 
Egyptians  it  was  connected  with  the  year- 
ly fertilizing  of  the  country  by  the  oTer- 
flowing  of  the  Nile.  Even  so  lately  as 
my  own  boyhood,"  continued  our  host, 
"  I  remember  taking  part  in  a  Tillage  fes- 
tiyal  descended  from  these  early  heathen 
lites.  We  buried  a  straw  figure  repre- 
senting Winter,  and  then  carried  fir-trees 
about  from  house  to  house,  singing  as 
we  went  a  rude  old  chorus.  The  trees 
were  hung  all  over  with  blown  eggs,  typi- 
fying the  fertility  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
fresh  green  of  the  young  leaves  was  a 
promise  of  the  returning  verdure  of  the 
fields.  The  first  miracle-plays  were  a 
mere  substitution  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  for  the  resurrrection  of  Nature. 
The  earliest  on  record  is  of  the  twelfth 
century,  but  nothing  is  left  of  it  but  the 
stage  directions.  The  plays  were  origi- 
nally in  Latin,  but  the  comic  part,  intro- 
duced to  catch  the  ear  of  the  populace, 
was  written  in  its  mother  tongue.  Grad- 
ually, as  the  people  grew  more  important, 
the  plays  grew  more  German  and  less 
Latin,  till  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  get 
the  first  play  wholly  written  in  German 
These  plays  were  often  made  the  vehicle 
of  the  severest  satires  upon  unpopular 
princes  and  kings." 

All  this  and  much  more,  that  memory 
fails  to  retain,  did  we  listen  to,  interrupt- 
ed at  last  by  the  incoming  of  other  guests, 
scholars  and  artists,  and  beautiful  women, 
who  were  also  artists  themselves,  and  of  no 
small  skill.  We  had  music,  the  *'  Wacht 
am  Rhein  "  and  other  patriotic  songs. 

Then  a  gentle  flutter  among  the  ladies, 
and  a  little,  slight,  boyish  figure  entered. 


his  immense  forehead  towering  above  a 
&ce  of  unhealthy  pallor,  and  dwarfing  the 
other  features  (well  proportioned  in  them- 
selves) into  comparative  insignificance. 
The  large  head  was  made  still  larger  by 
the  great  waves  of  hair  of  a  deadened 
tawny  hue  that  swept  back  from  the  brow, 
and  the  face  still  paler  in  contrast  with 
the  slight  reddish  beard  and  moustache 
that  tried  in  vain  to  hide  the  fatal  weak- 
ness of  the  mouth.  Eyes  of  a  clear  yel- 
lowish gray  looked  out  upon  the  world 
with  cold  and  restless  glances,  and  the 
hands  and  arms  were  in  constant  nervous 
motion.  A  murmur  among  the  guests 
carried  the  name  of  **  Swinburne  I  "  round 
the  room. 

This  then  was  the  terrible  lion  of  whose 
wonderful  eccentricities  we  had  heard 
such  strange  tales ;  whom  even  his  radical 
and  unconventional  friends  were  shy  of 
inviting  to  their  houses;  about  whom 
Browning,  most  charitable  of  men,  spoke 
in  terms  of  pitying  compassion ;  of  whom 
less  Christian  brethren  told  dreadful  tales ; 
who  had  made  the  hair  of  Europe  and 
America  to  stand  on  end  by  his  wild  ex- 
cesses in  words,  and  horrified  London  so- 
ciety out  of  its  conventional  wits ;  who  had 
written  some  of  the  best  poetry  of  the  age 
(as  well  as  some  of  the  worst),  and  who 
would  at  least  leave  the  world  a  precioa<^ 
legacy  in  "Atalanta" — **  Atalanta,  the 
pure  among  women,  whose  name  is  as 
blessing  to  speak";  that  poet,  finally, 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  failings,  has 
shown  always  the  keenest  and  quickest 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  other  men, 
and  has  exhausted  his  richest  store  of  ad- 
jectives in  generous  and  enthusiastic 
praises  of  his  rivals.  No !  of  course  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  rivalry  in  art, 
and  every  artist  in  words,  or  color,  or 
form  should  be  the  first  to  recognize  his 
brother's  merit  and  trumpet  forth  hi 
praises  to  the  world ;  but  do  they?  How 
many  of  your  literary  and  artistic  friends 
do  you  know  who  spend  half  their  time  in 
publicly  as  well  as  privately  celebrating 
each  other?  And  can  you  count  on  your 
fingers  the  names  of  those  who  criticise 
and  condemn  their  brother's  work  ? 

Presently,  according  to  the  hospitable 
and  ever-refreshing  German  fashion,  cake 
and  wine  appeared,  and  people  got  into 
little  knots  and  grew  communicative  and 
chatty.  The  rampant  lion  of  whom  we 
had  heard   so   much  was,  if  anything, 
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rather  more  quiet  and  gentlemanly  and 
soft-spoken  (eTen  after  the  wine)  than 
any  one  there.  We  chatted  about  Koa- 
setti^  and  about  Swinburne's  late  article 
in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  in  which  his  gener- 
ous admiration  of  the  great  artist-poet 
had  fairly  run  riot.  He  again  extolled 
him  to  the  skies,  but  with  the  most  quiet 
and  measured  tone  and  manner.  We  ven- 
tured to  mention  '*  Atalanta,"  and  how 
much  it  had  been  admired  at  home.  "  Yes, 
I  like  '  Atalanta,' "  said  its  author,  in  his 
calm,  modest  way,  without  a  particle  of 
a&ctation,  a^nd  quite  as  if  he  had  had  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  any  casual  reader. 
Then  he  gradually  diverged  into  a  talk 
about  criticinns  and  reviews  generally, 
and  of  one  of  the  modem  poets  who  is  ter- 
ribly affected  by  revievrs^ood  or  bad. 

*'*'  But  how  anybody  can  be  affected  by 
a  review-^seriousiy,  I  mean,"  continued 
Swinburne,  '*  I  cannot  understand.  Of 
course  praise  of  one's  works  is  always  very 
encouraging,  but  indiscriminate  praise  is 
worse  than  nothing.  One  always  knows 
the  real  merits  of  one's  works,  and  no 
praise  of  the  poor  things  in  them  can  pos- 
siUy  please.  There  is  *  Ghasfcelard,'  for 
instance.  There  is  one  character  in  that 
poem  over  which  1  worked  very  hard  and 
hoped  to  succeed  in  it,  but  it  is  an  utter 
and  complete  &ilure.  That  is  the  char- 
acter of  Klaiy  Beatoun ;  and  when  an  en- 
thusiastic review  of  the  book  appeared,  it 
was  entirely  spoiled  for  me  by  the  author's 
undiscriminating  admiration  of  that  char- 
acter, in  which  I  knew  I  had  hopelessly 
failed." 

We  evaded  the  dangerous  sul^ect  of 
Mary  Beatoun  \fj  a  judicious  reference  to 
the  brilliant  advantages  of  Mary  Stuart  as 
a  charapcter  for  tragedy. 

**  Y€S,"said  Svrinbume, "  *  Chastelard ' 
is  only  one  of  a  trilogy  that  1  am  writing 
apon  Mary  Stuart.  The  next  is  to  be 
called  'Bothwell,'  and  the  last  one 
*  Fotheringay.' " 

Unfortunately  one  cannot  remember 
everything  that  is  said  in  an  evening,  even 
by  a  great  poet;  and  not  having  either 
the  note-book  or  the  imagination  of  an 
*'  interviewer,"  but  scanty  fi-agments  of 
the  talk  remain  in  my  memory.  Some 
association  turned  the  conversation  to 
Walt  Whitman,  a  poet  greatly  admired 
by  all  but  his  own  countrymen,  and  with 
a  reputation  abroad  that  would  astonish 
Longfellow  and  make  Lowell's  hair  stand 
on  end. 


"  I  read  Walt  Whitman  a  great  deal," 
said  Swinburne ;  **  I  have  every  edition  of 
his  books  that  has  been  published.  He 
is  one  of  the  great  geniuses  of  our  time. 
That  Victor  Hugo  is  the  greatest  living 
poet  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  and 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  Walt 
Whitman  holds  the  second  place."  Very 
much  the  same  thing  he  had  asserted  in 
the  '^  Fortnightly  "  article  upon  Rossetti 
(May,  1870),  only  there  it  was  not  said, 
but  broadly  hinted,  that  to  Rossetti  be- 
longed the  disputed  second  place.  We 
could  not  help  having  a  sly  suspicion  that 
this  post  of  the  viceroy  of  poetry  vras  a 
very  unsettled  appointment  in  our  young 
poet's  mind,  and  conferred  in  a  generous 
haste  upon  the  favorite  of  the  moment. 
But  as  to  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Walt  Whitman  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
although  that  admiration  was  by  no  means 
wholesale. 

*'  The  most  beautiful  poems  in  all  his 
books,"  said  Swinburne,  "  are  the  *  Word 
out  of  the  Sea,'  and  the  poem  on  the 
funeral  of  Lincoln.  I  confetss  I  cannot  see 
the  poetry  in  his  long  catalogues  of  names 
and  things." 

'*  But  his  defenders  say  that  these  long 
catalogues  are  absolute  beauties  and  not 
feults,  are  evidences  of  his  affluence,  pro- 
fusion, teeming  richness ;  that  they  show 
the  variety  and  multitudinousness  of  his 
knowledge,  the  scope  of  his  vision  and 
sympathy,  and  enhance  and  enforce  his 
doctrine.  Also  they  assert  that  these  are 
fortified  by  the  precedents  in  other  great 
poets — Homer  with  his  catalogue  of  ships, 
Juvenal  with  his  catalogue  of  the  gods, 
Ezekiel  with  his  catalogue  of  measure- 
ments, Virgil  with  his  catalogue  of  the 
warriors,  etc." 

**  Yes,  but  are  these  any  more  poetry 
because  they  are  found  in  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  the  rest?  I  confess  I  cannot  see  it," 
said  Swinburne;  **to  me,  beauty  is  an 
essential  and  indispensable  element  of 
poetry." 

"But  one  of  these  defenders,  whom  we 
both  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  would 
say  that  the  beautiful  things  were  the 
least  things  in  Walt  Whitman,  only  the 
confectionery,  and  so  on." 

"  I  don't  like  the  catalogues,  neverthe- 
less," persisted  Swinburne ;  **  and  as  for 
the  catalogue  of  ships  in  Homer,  who 
ever  reads  it?  It  is  always  skipped,  and 
BO  are  all  the  others.  Still  I  admire  and 
love  Walt  Whitman,  and  have  dedicated 
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my  new  book  to  him.  I  am  going  to  copy 
the  ode  and  send  it  out,  for  I  want  him  to 
hare  it  before  the  book  appears." 

About  this  time  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
honse  approached,  and  begged  the  poet  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  reading  something 
from  his  new  book,  or  rather  from  the 
proof-sheets,  which,  in  a  most  promising 
state  of  crumple  and  confusion  and  new- 
ness, were  produced  from  some  hiding- 
place  for  the  purpose. 

He  took  his  seat  accordingly  at  a  little 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  be- 
gan to  read,  or  rather  to  chant,  in  a  sin- 
gular, high-pitched,  unmodulated  toioe, 
with  a  curious  fall  at  the  end  of  each  line, 
that  gaye  it  the  effect  of  in  toning.  His  read- 
ing was  as  bad  as  that  of  an  intelligent 
man  could  be,  and  yet  the  splendid  beau- 
ty of  the  **  Ode  to  Walt  Whitman,"  with 
which  he  began,  triumphed  oxer  the  ner- 
Tous  manner  and  the  wailing  voice,  and 
drew  loud  plaudits  even  from  his  adverse 
eritics,  of  whom  there  were  several  present. 
Then  he  read  "  Litany  of  the  Nations," 
addressed  to  Hertha,  the  mother  Earth,  a 
poem  which  seemed  to  some  of  us  the  fin- 
est he  had  ever  written.  At  the  request 
of  one  of  the  ladies  he  followed  it  up  with 
Hertha 's  answer  to  her  children,  **  most 
musical,  most  melancholy,"  but  too  mys- 
tical withal  to  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hended by  one  who  was  growing  rapidly 
distracted  by  the  effect  of  voice  and  man- 
ner. It  was  rather  a  relief  as  the  poem 
ended  to  hear  that  our  hour  had  come 
and  we  must  go. 

We  carried  away  with  us  a  memory  of 
a  very  pleasant  evening,  however,  and  a 
recollection  of  one  of  the  candidates  for 


that  disputed  ''second  place"  that  has 
served  to  balance  many  an  idle  slander. 
That  his  physique  is  accountable  fot 
many  of  his  sins  no  one  can  help  perceiv- 
ing ;  and  we  were  most  agreeably  disap- 
pointed in  the  poet^s  unexpected  gentle- 
ness and  quiet  bearing,  his  entire  freedom 
from  self-consciousness  or  self-assertion, 
bis  modest  manner  in  speaking  of  himself 
or  others,  and  his  hearty  and  generoud 
admiration  of  his  fellows.  That  this  ad- 
miration is  often  extravagant  and  undis- 
criminating  detracts  nothing  from  its 
generosity,  and  we  would  that  more  of 
our  poets  erred  in  the  same  way.  Al- 
together, we  came  away  convinced  anew 
of  the  great  truth  hidden  in  the  homely 
old  proverb  that  "  not  even  the  devil  is  as 
black  as  he  is  pamted."  Philip  drunk 
shall  appeal  to  Philip  sober,  and  we  will 
forget  the  author  of  **  Laus  Veneris,"  to 
remember  the  poet  who  sang  of  Atalanta, 
and  who  wrote  the  superb  lines  begin- 
ning: 

Unto  each  man  his  handiwork ;  unto  each  his 
crown. 
The  Just  fiite  gives; 
Whoso  takes  the  world's  liHe  on  him,  and  liis  own 
lays  down, 
He,  dying  io,  lives. 

Whoso  liears  the  whole  heaviness  of  the  wronged 
world's  weiglit,  ♦ 

And  puts  it  by, 
It  is  wen  with  tiim  suffering,  thongh  be  fiice 
man's  flite ; 
How  sliould  he  die? 

Seeing  death  has  no  part  hi  him  any  more,  no 
power 
Upon  his  head ; 
He  has  bought  his  eternity  with  a  little  hour. 
And  is  not  dead. 

Lucy  FouNTAiir. 


THEN  AND  NOW 


A  STRETCH  of  primrose  sky, 
The  robins  madly  singing, 
While  fer  away  or  nigh 
The  maples  softly  sigh, 
With  scarlet  blossoms  swinging. 

Two  lovers  at  the  gate ; 

They  linger,  linger,  linger 
He  binds  the  ring  of  fate— 
The  ring  of  love  and  fate — 

With  a  kiss  upon  herfins^. 


0  .<9ky,  too  sad  for  tears ! 

0  naked  trees  above  us ! 
See  how  the  cruel  years 
Turn  all  our  hopes  to  fears, 

Bob  us  of  all  who  love  us* 

0  fitful  wind  that  grieves ! 

0  empty  gate,  wide  swinging ! 
O  dead  bird  'neath  the  leaves ! 
These  are  life's  han'est  sheaves, 

The  end  of  all  our  singing. 

Sade  M.  TowjfB. 
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THIS  18  the  story  of  a  dissolute  saUor 
who  was  ruined  by  a  woman  no  bet- 
ter than  himself.  If  it  seems  sensational  as 
well  as  vulgar — for  I  understand  that  any 
story  dealing  with  low  people  is  necessa- 
rily Tulgar — I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
strictly  true.  To-day  there  are  scores  of 
seamen  to  be  met  on  South  street  or  in  the 
.  neighborhood  of  Long  Wharf  who  have 
seen  '*  Bloody  Dick/'  and  know  the  story 
of  the  mutiny  on  board  the  Golden  Ar- 
row. I  have  exaggerated  nothing,  bu t,  on 
the  contrary,  have  avoided  dwelling  at 
greater  length  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary upon  the  horrors  which  led  to  the 
mutiny.  Let  the  reader  remember  that 
the  sea  and  the  land  are  two  distinct 
worlds,  and  that  the  landsman  knows  less 
of  the  daily  life  of  him  who  toils  and  suf- 
fers (m  the  sea  than  the  average  American 
knows  of  the  life  that  is  led  by  the  Kal- 
muck Tartar  or  the  wandering  Arab. 

In  the  days  when  America  possessed  a 
mercantile  marine,  the  American  clipper- 
ships  vrere  among  the  just  objects  of  na- 
tional pride.  No  patriotic  American 
woaM  willingly  admit  that  our  English 
oDusinB  could  build  a  ship  capable  of  out- 
sailing such  splendid  vessels  as  the  Sov- 
ereign of  the  Seas,  the  Contest,  or  the 
Comot.  We  agreed  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Aberdeen  clippers  and  the 
Clyde-built  ships,  and  firmly  believed  that, 
in  comparison  with  our  McKays  and 
Webbs,  the  British  shipbuilders  were  but 
little  in  advance  of  the  Dutchmen  who, 
until  a  few  years  since,  still  clung  fondly 
to  the  quaint  model  of  the  old  Dutch  gal- 
liot. And  indeed  we  had  good  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  beauty  and  speed  of  our 
own  clippers.  It  is  true  that  occasionally, 
as  in  the  race  between  the  British  Chal- 
lenger and  the  American 'Challenge,  the 
British  ship  proved  faster  than  her  ri- 
val ;  still,  we  could  point  to  the  fitmous 
log  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Sees  and  chal- 
loige  the  world  to  produce  its  parallel. 
Such  a  magnificent  fleet  as  our  California 
and  China  trade  could  boast  had  never 
before  been  seen,  and  has  never  yet  been 
surpassed.  Where  is  it  now  ?  What  has 
became  of  the  TyphoonSj  the  Tornadoes, 


the  Whirlwinds,  and  the  White  Squalls 
the  Wings  of  the  Morning,  the  Winged 
Racer,  and  the  Neptune's  Car?  Were 
they  wrecked  on  coral  reefe,  or-nstill  sad- 
der fate— <lo  they  float  alien  flags  and  coin 
fireight  for  foreign  co£fers? 

The  average  public,  proud  as  it  was  of 
the  American  clipper-ships,  little  knew 
how  cordially  they  were  hated  by  the  men 
who  manned  them — the  **  common  sail- 
ors," as  respectable  landsmen  usually  call 
them.  On  board  these  ships  everything 
was  sacrificed  to  the  one  object  of  making 
a  rapid  passage.  They  were  commanded 
by  the  boldest  and  most  reckless  men  in 
the  service.  Sail  was  carried  until  the 
latest  possible  moment,  and,  as  the  safety 
of  the  ship  oflen  hung  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  captain's  orders  were  executed, 
instant  and  intelligent  obedience  firom  the 
men  was  a  necessity.  In  many,  if  not  in 
most  cases,  this  sharp  severity  of  discipline 
degenerated  into  reckless  brutality.  The 
slightest  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  a  sailor, 
whether  it  arose  from  ignorance  or  reluc- 
tance, was  met  by  a  blow  from  the  fist  or 
a  belaying  pin.  No  slaves  were  ever 
driven  with  the  cruel  brutality  which  vras 
the  ordinary  lot  of  the  crew  of  a  California 
clipper.  The  splendid  ship,  whose  grace- 
ful lines  made  her  a  vision  of  poetic  beau- 
ty, was  oflen  a  floating  hell  to  the  miser- 
able men  whose  prison-house  she  was. 
The  brutalities  which  had  given  a  sombre 
reputation  to  certain  lines  of  Liverpool 
packets  were  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
ingenious  cruelties  common  on  board  the 
clippe^ships.  They  were  hated  and 
shunned  by  seamen,  and  their  crews  were 
usually  made  up  in  great  part  by  kidnap- 
ping drunken  sailors  and  '*  shanghaing  ** 
unsuspecting  landsmen. 

I  had  been  for  two  years  in  the  Liver- 
pool trade  when  I  decided  to  ship  for  Sbn 
Francisco  on  board  the  clipper-ship  Gold- 
en Arrow,  Captain  James  Smith.  To 
my  inquiries  as  to  the  captain  I  received  a 
variety  of  information.  1  was  told  by  one 
that  old  Jimmy  Smith  had  been  for  years 
one  of  the  easiest  and  best  men  in  the 
£ast  India  trade;  by  another,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  Black  Ball 
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eaptains;  by  a  third,  that  he  had  been 
master  of  a  Nantucket  whaler,  and  was  a 
ikirt  of  father  to  his  crew.  The  truth 
jwemed  to  be  that  no  one  really  knew  any- 
thing about  him,  so  I  accepted  the  assur- 
aace  of  the  shipping-master  that  he  was 
precisely  the  man  to  make  a  ship  comfort- 
able, and  signed  the  articles  without  hesi- 
tation. 

The  ship  was  lying  in  the  East  Riyer 
waiting  for  a  crew  when  I  joined  her,  and 
I  was  detained  at  the  ladder  by«the  delay 
incident  to  slinging  and  hoisting  on  board 
a  young  sailor  who  was  literally '  dead 
drank.  I  reached  the  deck  while  one  of 
the  officers  was  searching  the  man's  bag 
fjr  concealed  liquor,  and  had  time  to  no- 
tice how  superb  was  the  figure  and  hand- 
some the  face  of  the  young  fellow  who  lay 
helpless  and  unconscious  on  the  deck. 
The  search  ended,  he  was  dragged  forward 
by  a  couple  of  riggers  who  were  still  em- 
ployed on  the  vessel,  and  deliberately 
thrown  down  the  forecastle  hatch,  his  oan- 
vaA  bag  being  thrown  afler  him ;  when  in 
a  few  moments  afterward  I  went  below,  I 
found  him  still  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der, with  his  head  severely  cut  against  a 
link  of  the  chain  cable. 

I  dragged  him  out  of  the  vray,  and  pat- 
ting his  -bag  under  his  head  looked  around 
me.  In  that  dark,  unventilated  den  there 
were  a  dozen  men  in  various  stages  of 
drunkenness.  Some  were  sleeping  sound- 
ly ;  one  was  talking  rapidly  and  unintel- 
ligibly to  himself,  in  the  madness  of  de- 
lirium tremens ;  and  two  were  clinched  in 
a  futile  effort  to  fight,  although  they  were 
flu*  too  drunk  to  stand.  The  latter  as  they 
Tolled  about  the  deck  finally  fell  over  the 
young  sailor,  and,  afler  a  few  aimless 
blows,  went  sound  asleep  npon  their  acci- 
dental pillow.  Accustomed  as  I  was  to 
sights  hardly  less  brutal,  this  scene'  was 
intolerably  repulsive  to  me,  and  I  hastily 
nought  the  fresh  air  and  the  open  deck. 
Before  sunset  we  dropped  down  to  the 
Quarantine  ground  and  anchored  for  the 
night.  1  lay  in  the  lee  of  the  caboose  till 
morning,  and  slept  fitfully,  while  yells, 
oaths,  and  songs  resounded  from  the  pan- 
demonium below. 

Early  the  next  morning,  while  I  was 
drawing  a  bucket  of  water  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  primitive  morning  toilet,  the 
young  sailor  made  his  appearance,  and 
lounging  near  me  said :  "  Afler  you, 
mate."    He  was  quite  sober,  and  but  £<>£ 


the  blood  that  matted  his  hair  showed  lit- 
tle trace  of  his  late  besotted  condition. 
Afler  he  had  plunged  his  head  into  the 
bucket  and  dried  his  face  on  his  sleeve,  he 
turned  to  me  and  asked,  '*  What  ship's 
this?" 

"The  Golden  Arrow,"  I  replied, 
"  bound  for  Frisco." 

**  For  Frisco,"  he  repeated.  "  I  thought 
80  from  the  look  of  her.  What's  the  old 
man's  name?" 

*' James  Smith,"  I  answered. 

*'I  don't  know  him,"  he  returned. 
Then,  as  if  struck  with  a  new  idea,  he 
asked,  "  What  day  is  it?  " 

I  told  him  it  was  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 10. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  that's  rough  wi 
me.    I  only  got  in  from  Havre  yesterday, 

in  the  old  ship  Rhine^and  here  some 

has  shanghaied  me.  I  don't  care  though. 
Do  you  know  who  stove  my  head  in?  " 

"Thankee,  shipmate,"  said  he,  when  I 
bad  explained  the  cause  of  his  accident. 
*'  If  you  want  anything  of  me  on  this  voy- 
age, just  pass  the  word  far  Bill  and  he'll 
be  there  every  time," 

He  left  me  to  beg  a  drink  from  the 
mate— a  fevor  which  no  intelligent  officer 
refuses  to  a  sailor  who  has  just  come  out 
of  a  drunken  debauch.  He  returned, 
however,  disappointed,  and  cursing  the 
mate  heartily.  We  stood  leaning  over  the 
rail  when  a  small  boat  from  the  shore  ap- 
proached the  ship.  As  she  came  along- 
side. Bill  remarked  upon  the  hard,  cruel 
face  of  the  slight-built,  thin-lipped  man 
who  was  her  solitary  passenger.  "  I  hope 
that  ain't  Cap'n  James  Smith,"  said  he. 
**  If  it  is,  we're  goin'  to  have  a  lively 
time." 

"  That  ain't  no  James  Smith,"  chimed 
in  an  old  sailor  who  had  approached  us, 
"  but  I  can  just  tell  you  who  it  is.  That 
there  is '  Bloody  Dick,'  and  if  he's  goin* 
to  take  this  ship  out  you'll  know  what 
hell  is  before  you're  off  soundings." 

"  Bloody  Dick  "  was  the  nickname  of  a 
eaptain  so  notorious  as  the  hardest  master 
afloat  that  no  ship  advertised  in  his  name 
could  obtain  a  crew.  The  mention  of  his 
name  created  an  immediate  stir  among  the 
men  who  were  now  on  deck,  and  they* 
crowded  to  the  side  to  look  at  the  hated 
tyrant. 

** —  him,"  said  the  old  sailer  who 

had  already  spoken,  **  I  know  his  ngly 
mug.    He  stove  my  ribs  in  on  bottd  the 
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eld  Vicksbarg,  and  give  me  this  here 
list  to  port  that  spiles  me  for  heavy  work, 
f  oat  8  his  old  game— putting  op  his  ship 
m  another  man's  name,  and  oomin*  aboard 
at  Quarantine.  Serves  me  right  fyr  ship- 
ping aboard  a  clipper.  — —  Gap'n 
James  Smith!" 

The  salject  of  so  maoh  notice  had  al- 
ready reached  the  quarter-deck,  and,  from 
t  je  obseqabos  manner  in  which  he  was 
SAlated  by  the  mates,  was  evidently  the 
man  who  was  to  command  the  ship.  The 
bjat  which  conveyed  him  turned  back  to 
the  shore.  The  great  wheels  of  the 
steamriug  that  was  made  &st  to  our  side 
began  to  revolve,  and  we  entered  upbn 
oar  three  months'  voyage  at  the  absolute 
merqr  of  the  worst  tyrant  that  the  sea, 
which  breeds  its  petty  Neros  and  Oalignlas 
by  the  score,  had  ever  known. 

While  passing  down  the  bay,  the  men 
were  mustered  for  division  into  watches. 
Among  them  was  the  man  with  the  de- 
lirom  tremens,  who  vras  outwardly  quiet 
floongfa,  but  whose  eye  was  wild  and  wan- . 
dering.  No  sooner  had  he  caught  sight 
of  the  captain,  who  vras  standing  in  the 
waist  of  the  ship,  than  he  uttered  a  wild 
scream.  '*  Bloody  Dick  is  after  me,"  he 
cried,  with  a  terror  that  vras  frightful  to 
witness;  and  springing  on  the  rail,  he 
threw  ap  his  hands  and  plunged  over- 
board. Not  the  slightest  attempt  vras 
made  to  rescue  him,  but  I  fancied  that  1 
^wa  grim  smile  on  the  captain's  thin 
lips  as  he  witnessed  this  tribute  to  his-ter^ 
hble  reputation. 

With  the  story  of  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  vqyage  I  need  not  trouble  you.  It 
was  a  daily  succeasion  of  vranton  brutali- 
ties. The  mates,  either  from  inclination 
or  policy,  imitated  the  cruelties  of  the 
master,  and  were  apt  schokre  in  his  in- 
fiunous  school.  Every  day  some  bn&rtu* 
nate  sailor  was  knocked  down  or  beaten. 
*'  Bloody  Dick  "  had  made  a  study  of  the 
science  of  torture,  and  often  put  in  prao* 
tice  erueltaesthat  in  their  devilish  ingenu- 
ity made  the  Old  World  inqnisiton  seem 
bat  doUards  at  their  trade.  Graver  crimes 
than  the  infliction  of  bodily  torture  were 
moreover  frequent.  Off  Hattoas,  while  I 
and  Ifane  others  were  furMag  the  main- 
topgallant  sail^it  blowing  heavily  at  the 
time— the  second  mate,  enraged  at  the  de- 
lay eaosed  by  the  stiflhess  of  the  fit)aen 
flail,  came  aloft  to  hasten  our  movements, 
aolstanding  in  tho  slings  of  the  yard  de- 


liberately kicked  the  sailor  nearest  him 
until  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  over- 
board. *'  That's  the  second  man  gone," 
said  '*  Turpeatine  Jack,"  the  man  whose 
ribs  had  been  broken  on  a  former  voyage. 
"  He'll  have  lots  of  company  before  we 
reach  the  Horn."  A  week  afterward  an- 
other man  was  so  severely  beaten  <m  the 
head  with  a  hand^ike  that  he  died  raving 
mad.  About  the  same  time  ^the  cap- 
tain became  exasperated  at  the  slowness 
of  the  sailor  who  was  passing  the  weather 
earing  while  reefing  the  mizzen-topsaii, 
and,  going  into  the  cabin,  returned  with  a 
pistol  and  shot  the  man,  who  fell  over- 
board dying  or  dead.  The  shot  was  really 
an  excellent  one  in  view  of  the  distance 
and  the  uneai^  pitching  of  the  vessel, 
and  '*  Bloody  Dick  "  seemed  quite  proud 
of  it.  In  one  vray  or  another  the  number 
of  our  crew  steadily  diminished,  and  when 
we  reached  Cape  Horn  seven  men  had 
died,  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
effects  of  their  inhuman  treatment.  Our 
crew  at  the  outset  was  fiur  smaller  than  it 
should  have  been  for  the  efficient  working 
of  so  large  a  ship,  and  I  began  to  fear  that 
the  black  cook's  prophecy  might  prove 
true  when  be  said,  **  Bloody  Dick  won't 
leave  enough  of  you  fellers  to  work  her 
into  port.  He'll  have  to  put  me  and  the 
stevrardeas  into  his  watch." 

For  though  we  had  no  passengers,  vre 
had  a  stewardess— «  slight,  sad^yed, 
though  rather  pretty  woman,  whose  gay 
ribbons  sometimes  fluttered  on  the  deck. 
^*  Bloody  Dick  "  did  not  except  her  from  the 
cruel  treatment  which  he  gave  to  his  crew, 
and  the  cook,  who  had  access  to  the  cabin, 
BYTcm  that  he  had  seen  the  captain  more 
than  once  strike  her  in  the  face. 

All  this  time  Bill  and  myself  had  been 
extremely  fortunate.  A  few  blovrs  had 
fidlen  to  our  share,  but  neither  of  na  had 
much  reason  to  complain.  One  day,  how- 
ever, two  of  the  men  dragged  Bill  for- 
ward from  the  wheel  utterly  insensible, 
and  vrith  his  hands(Hne  face  beaten  out  of 
recognition.  According  to  the  story  of 
one  of  the  two.  Bill  was  at  the  lee  wheel 
— ^two  men  being  needed  to  steer  the  ship 
in  heavy  weather— when  the  stewardess 
came  on  deck.  It  had  so  happened  that 
he  had  never  before  seen  her  since  leaving 
port.  As  he  caught  sight  of  her  fiice  he 
uttered  a  ery,  and  letting  go  the  wheel 
ran  toieard  her.  The  vroman  in  her  turn 
gaye  a  shriek  and  ran  below.    Then  the 
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captain  and  the  second  mate  set  upon 
him,  and  beat  him  ontil  they  were  tired. 

Bill  was  on  deck  again  the  next  day, 
and  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  him 
the  reason  of  his  extraordinary  oonduct. 
But  he  would  give  me  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. He  insisted  that  he  had  never 
noticed  the  woman,  and  that  he  lefl  the 
wheel  because  he  wanted  some  tobacco. 
Of  course  I  knew  that  this  was  untrue, 
but  he  evidently  had  his  reasons  for  refus- 
ing to  be  communicative,  and  I  had  grovim 
so  warmly  attached  to  him  that  I  did  not 
press  him  further  on  a  subject  which  was 
clearly  painful  to  him.  But  from  this 
time  he  grew  silent  and  moody.  All  his 
gay  spirits,  that  had  k^t  heart  in  us  even 
in  the  horrors  of  that  slaughter-ship,  van- 
ished. The  men  adopted  the  theory  that 
his  brain  had  been  affected  by  his  ii\juries. 
However,  he  never  relaxed  in  his  prompt 
performance  of  duty,  and  never  again 
committed  a  fault  which  could  give  our  ty- 
rants an  excuse  for  maltreating  him. 

One  night  Bill  and  I  came  on  deck,  when 
we  heard  shrieks  issuing  from  the  cabin. 
Neither  of  us  spoke  a  word,  but  Bill's  &ce 
grew  set  and  fierce  in  the  moonlight.  In  the 
morning  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  whispered 
conference  with  the  cook,  and  that  after- 
wards he  was  more  than  usually  silent 
and  unapproachable.  He  had  moreover  a 
dangerous  look  in  his  &oe.  One  would 
have  said  that  the  man  was  meditating 
some  desperate  enterprise.  It  is  doubtful 
if  at  this  time  he  had  formed  the  wild 
scheme  which  he  afterward  attempted  to 
execute.  He  was,  however,  a  desperate 
man,  who  might  at  any  moment  throw  off 
the  mask  of  quiet  obedience,  if  the  motive 
and  opportunity  were  at  hand. 

Once  I  fancied  that  I  saw  him  talking 
with  the  stewardess  in  the  shadow  of  the 
house  amidships ;  but  when  I  approached 
him  a  little  while  afterward  he  was  quite 
alone.  He  affected  complete  ignorance  of 
the  miserable  woman,  whose  relation  to 
"  Bloody  Dick  "  vras  evident,  and  could 
not  be  drawn  into  conversation  about  her. 
She  rarely  came  on  deck,  and  Bill  and  I, 
who  were  in  the  same  watch,  scarcely  ever 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her.  At  last,  how- 
ever, an  afternoon  arrived  when  we  two 
were  sitting  on  the  lee  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck mending  a  split  sail ;  we  were  work- 
ing rapidly  and  silently  when  ''Bloody 
Dick  "  appeared,  foUovred  with  evident  re- 
bictanoe  by  the  woman.    They  stood  near 


the  oompanionway,  and  the  captain  plain- 
ly spoke  to  her  of  Bill,  fer  he  pointed 
toward  him  as  he  was  questioning  her. 
We  could  not  bear  his  questions  nor  her 
answers,  but  the  latter  threw  ''  Bloody 
Dick"  into  one  of  his  quiet,  devilish 
rages.  He  turned  on  her  with  a  torrent 
of  the  foulest  language  spoken  in  soft  and 
measured  accents,  and  ordered  her  bek>w. 
Then  he  approached  Bill,  and  kicked  him 
till  he  grew  weary  of  the  exerdse.  Nei-. 
ther  of  us  said  a  word,  as  remonstrance 
would  only  have  made  matters  wane. 
The  sailor  tiiat  is  in  the  power  of  a  brutal 
captain  has  no  possible  redress  at  sea.  No 
one  dare  lift  a  fixiger  to  protect  him,  and 
there  are  no  p(^ice  to  answer  his  czy  for 
help. 

A  few  nights  afterward  Bill  came  to 
me  in  the  first  watch,  and  drawing  me 
apart  from  the  other  m^i  said  to  me : 

"  You're  my  friend,  and  I'm  proud  of  it, 

for  you've  been  something  a sight 

bett^  than  a  sailor  before  you  came  to 
this.  I  vras  a  decent  man  too,  once,  but 
I  was  ruined  by  a  woman.  I  wasn't  a 
gentleman,  yon  understand,  but  my  dad 
was  a  req[>ectable  man,  and  my  mother 
was  as  niee  a  woman  as  there  was  in  Lon- 
don. I  grew  up  at  hcmie,  and  was  in 
dad's  shop  selling  groceries  and  keeping 
myself  pretty  straight.  I  didn't  driiik.in 
them  days,  you  understand,  and  I  was  a 
quiet,  faard-woridng  young  fellow,  only  I 

was fool  enough  to.  get  mazried. 

I  wam't  twenty  years  old,  mind  you,  and 
she  was  three  years  younger  than  me— the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  Tower  Hamlets.    And 

by she  was  innocent  and  good  when 

I  knew  her,  and  she  was  fond  ofnme  too, 
till  she  got  her  head  filled  with  notions  of 
bemg  a  &ie'lady.  It  vras  an  Ii\jee  mate, 
one  of  Chsen's  fi»llovra — them  chaps  that 
wears  uniforms  and  gold  lace.  He  ruined 
her.    He  made  her  think  I  wam't  enough 

of  a  swell  for  her,  and Well!    the 

end  of  it  was  she  left  me,  and  everybody 
knew  she  went  off  vnth  the  Ii\jee  fellow. 
Give  me  some  tobacco,  will  you  ?  I  can't 
think  of  her  without  chewinji:  like  -— — . 
Well !  I  went  just  mad  about  that  woman. 
I  took  to  drinking  day  and  night  till  I  see 
that  my  folks  was  as  miserable  abont  me 
as  I  was  about  her.  So  I  says  one  day, 
'  Dad,  I'll  never  disgrace  you  as  she  has 
me.  I'm  a-going  to  sea,  and  you'll  never 
hear  of  me  till  I  can  tell  you  I've  choked 
the  —  villain  that  ruined  her.'    So  I 
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went  to  sea.  That's  three  years  ago,  and 
I*Te  been  knocking  round  ever  since." 

"  Have  you  ever  found  the  man?  "  I 
aaked. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  answered ;  "  but^but " 
>-«nd  he  seemed  unable  to  speak. 

"Bat  what,  BiU?"  said  I.    "Speak 
out,  old  man;  you  know  you  can  trust 
.  me." 

"  I've  found  Aer,"  heamrwered ;  "  she's 
aboard  this  ship.  The  girl  the  old  man 
licks  when  he's  tired  of  licking  us  is  my 
little  Nell."  Here  he  walked  suddenly 
away  from  me,  and  stood  alone  by  the 
fore-rigging,  his  head  bent  upon  his  arm. 
By  and  by  he  came  back  to  me,  and  went 
on  with  the  story.  **  She  knows  me,  and 
she  ain't  afraid  of  me.  I  couldn't  hurt 
her,  you  know.  I've  had  a  talk  with  her, 
and  she  hates '  Bloody  Dick '  worse  thwi 
we  do.  He  won '  t  beat  her  again,  though. ' ' 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  "  I  asked. 

**  Because,"  he  replied  fiercely,  **  he's  a 
dead  man  before  twenty-four  hours  is  oTer. 
I'ye  got  the  whole  thing  fixed.  The  men  are 
all  in  it  but  you.  I  wam't  going  to  say 
a  word  to  you  about  it,  so  as  you'd  be  all 
right  if  we  failed.  But  we  ain't  going  to 
&il.  To-morrow  night  we'll  take  this  ship, 
or  there  won't  be  men  enough  lefl  to  sail 
her." 

.  "But,  BUI!"  I  urged,  "you've  lost 
your  senses,  man.  You'll  ruin  the  whole 
of  us.  If  you  can  trust  the  men  to  fi^ow, 
which  I  don't  believe  you  can,  for  they've 
no  heart  left  in  them,  what  could  you  do  ? 
You'd  be  hung  if  you  took  the  ship  into 
port;  besides,  none  of  us  can  navigate 
her." 

"  Bum  her,"  he  replied,  "  and  take  to 
the  boats.  We're  on  the  Pacific  now,  and 
you  can  cruise  all  over  it  in  a  small  boat. 
When  we're  picked  up  and  swear  the 
officers  went  down  with  the  ship,  who's  to 
prove  the  contrary  ?  " 

"Bill,"  said,  I,  earnestly,  "don't  do 
tills  mad  thing.  I  won't  betray  you, 
though  I  won't  join  yon.  Whether  you 
&il  or  not,  we  shall  be  worse  off  than  we 
are  now." 

"And  the  woman,"  he  demanded 
hoarsely — "  what's  to  become  of  her?  " 

I  was  silent,  for  after  what  he  had  said, 
how  could  I  tell  him  that  she  waa  not 
worth  the  danger  and  crime  of  m  utiny  and 
murder? 

"  1  love  her  yet,"  Bill  continued ;  "  she 
was  such  a  young  bit  of  a  thing  that  I 


can't  help  forgiving  her.  And  she's  had 
such  a  hell  of  a  life  since  the  It\jee  mate 
was  drowned  in  the  Hoogly.  Do  you 
suppose  I'm  going  to  stand  still  and  let 
*  Bloody  Dick '  hammer  her  whenever  he 


Here  we  were  called  to  shorten  sail, 
and  our  conversation  came  to  an  end. 
Bill  did  not  speak  to  me  again  that  night, 
nor  the  next  day.  I  anxiously  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  following  night.  So 
far  as  "  Bloody  Dick"  was  concerned,  I 
would  not  have  lifted  a  finger  to  save  him ; 
but  I  knew  how  mad  and  hopeless  any  at- 
tempt at  mutiny  must  necessarily  be. 

The  next  day,  soon  after  one  o'clock, 
when  all  hands  were  on  deck — for  on  the 
Golden  Arrow,  whether  the  weather  was 
hit  or  foul,  all  hands  were  kept  at  work 
in  the  afternoon — I  vraa  aloft  reeving  a  new 
leech-line  to  the  mizzen-topsail.  I  was 
not  looking  for  any  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  mutineers  until  night&ll,  and 
therefore,  though  I  saw  Bill  and  the  rest 
of  the  crew  gathered  together  on  the  fore- 
castle, I  did  not  suspect  that  any  out- 
break was  at  hand.  Presently,  however, 
the  group  separated,  and  five  men,  Bill 
leading  them,  came  aft  together,  the 
others  remaining  on  the  forecastle.  The 
five  approached  the  quarter-deck,  where 
"  Bloody  Dick  "  was  pacing  up  and  dovm, 
and  the  mate  was  leaning  over  the  rail 
speaking  to  the  second  mate,  who  was  in 
the  mizzen-chains  examining  a  defective 
dead-eye.  Suddenly  Bill  threw  himself, 
knife  in  hand,  on  the  captain,  while  two  of 
his  companions  attacked  the  mate,  and 
the  other  two,  armed  with  iron  belaying- 
pins,  stood  at  the  companionway  ready  to 
strike  down  the  third  and  fourth  officers, 
should  the  noise  bring  them  up  from  thoir 
dinner  below.  I  ceased  working,  and 
watched  the  scene.  The  mate  made  a 
stout  defence,  though  taken  completely  by 
surprise ;  but  he  waa  soon  overpowered 
and  beaten  dovna.  The  second  mate, 
however,  sprang  over  the  bulwarks,  and 
unarmed  rushed  gallantly  to  his  rescue. 
Meanwhile,  Bill  had  planted  a  severe  stab 
in  the  captain's  left  shoulder.  "  Bloody 
Dick,"  bully  though  he  was,  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  fear.  He  sprang  back- 
ward from  the  sailor's  first  attack,  and 
striking  him  a  terrific  blow  under  the  chin 
he  sent  him  heavily  to  the  deck.  Draw- 
ing a  revolver,  he  instantly  fired  at  him, 
and  then  turning  to  the  aid  of  the  second 
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mate  shot  both  bis  aesailants.  The  two 
men  at  the  companionTcay,  seeing  the 
fate  of  their  comrades,  turned  to  fly  just 
as  the  two  officers  firom  below  rushed  on 
deck.  The  oaptain's  unerring  pistol  struck 
one  of  the  fugitives  down  dead,  and  the 
other,  seeing  that  the  game  was  hopeieHS, 
hurled  his  belaying-i>in  at  the  nearest  of 
his  pursuers,  and  leaping  overboard  sank 
instantly  out  of  sight.  The  mutiny  had 
hardly  lasted  five  minutes  and  not  one  of  the 
mutineers  remained  unhurt.  It  was  plain 
that  at  the  last  moment  Bill  had  been 
deserted  by  all  except  his  five  desperate 
comrades.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this. 
We  were  slaves,  and  slaves  are  usually 
cowards.  Moreover,  the  man  who  en- 
gages in  a  mutiny  Imows  that  even  if  he 
Hucoeeds  he  puts  a  rope  about  his  neck. 
Few  think  it  worth  while  to  engage  in  a 
desperate  battle  in  order  to  exchange  the 
certamty  of  being  beaten  at  sea  for  the 
probability  of  being  hung  ashore. 

As  soon  as  the  fight  was  over  all  bands 
were  called  aft,  myself  included,  and 
**  Bloody  Dick,"  with  his  smoking  revolv- 
er in  his  hand,  demanded  to  know  who 
were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy?  So 
great  was  the  terror  which  this  man  exer- 
cised, that  the  men  stood  silent  and  irreso- 
lute, lacking  even  the  spirit  to  deny  their 
crime.  Bill,  however,  who  was  lying  on 
the  deck  with  a  ball  through  his  spine, 
answered  for  them.  "  They  were  all  in 
it  except  him,"  he  said,  pointing  to  me ; 

**  but  the  d d  oowards  went  back  on 

me  when  there  was  a  fight  on  hand.  He 
(still  meaning  myself)  is  the  only  man 
who  didn't  know  what  we  meant  to  do, 
and  that  I'll  swear  to." 

"  Bloody  Dick  "  looked  at  us  for  a  few 
moments  with  a  smile  of  the  bitterest  con- 
tempt, and  then  ordered  ns  forward. 
"Heave  those  carcasses  overboard,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  mates — "  the 
whole  of  them,  mind,  whether  they've 
croaked  or  noK  Overboard  with  them." 
Spuming  one  of  the  bodies  with  his  foot, 
be  went  below. 


But  as  the  barbarous  order  was  about 
to  be  executed,  the  stevrardess  rushed  wild- 
ly on  dedL  and  threw  herself  on  Bill's  dying 
form,  crying  and  weeping  in  passionate 
grief. 

Bill's  arm  stole  slowly  and  weakly 
about  her  neck.  "  Don't  take  on  so,  dai^ 
ling,"  he  said.  "  I  did  it  for  your  sake. 
Don't  mind  me." 

**  Oh,  Bill,  dear  Bill,"  she  sobbed,  "  1 
have  killed  you,  I  have  killed  you!  You 
can't  forgive  me  now." 

"  I  do  forgive  you  free  and  earnest,"  he 
answered.  "You  was  only  a  child  any- 
how, and  perhaps  I  didn't  treat  you  kind 
enough.  Tell  me  you  love  me  now,  and 
I  die  aU  right." 

**  I  do  love  you,"  she  cried,  **  my  dear 
old  Bill.  They  slmn't  take  you  from  me. 
Ifyou  die,  I'll  die  too." 

A  sweet  imile  passed  over  Bill's  fiu», 
and  his  hand  played  with  her  disordered 
hair.  "  Let  me  see  Jim,"  he  said  &intly, 
without,  however,  taking  his  arm  from  the 
woman's  neck. 

I  bent  down  to  him  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  officers,  and  he  whispered, 
**  We've  stove  in  the  water  tanks,  and 
you'll  have  to  put  into  port  for  water. 
Get  Nell  out  of  this  ifyou  can." 

The  mates  roughly  dragged  tfie  shriek- 
ing woman  away,  and  (Aie  of  them  carried 
her  into  the  cabin.  I  reluctantly  obeyed 
the  order  to  go  forward,  and  from  the 
forecastle  I  saw  the  living  and  the  dead 
cast  overboard.  Thus  ended  the  mutiny 
of  the  Goklen  Arrow. 

As  Bill  had  said,  the  fr^sh  water  tanks 
had  been  tampered  with,  and  five  days 
afterward  we  put  into  Valparaiso  for  a 
new  supply.  Here  I  with  most  of  the 
crew  deserted  the  ship  at  once,  and 
"  Bloody  Dick  "  did  not  care  to  pursue 
US.  Of  the  woman  I  never  heard  again. 
She  did  not  show  herself  after  the  mutiny. 
Poor  Bin  !  I  never  think  of  him  without 
wondering  why  it  is  that  the  gentlest  and 
kindest  souls  are  the  very  ones  whom 
Tain  and  silly  women  deceive  and  ruin. 
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"11  TT  story  begins  properly,  I  suppose, 
-ixL  with  my  journey,  and  my  journey 
began  properly  at  Lucerne.  It  had  been 
on  the  point  of  beginning  a  number  of 
times  before.  About  the  middle  of  August 
I  actually  started.  I  had  been  putting  it 
off  from  day  to  day  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  several  discreet  friends,  who 
solemnly  assured  me  that  a  man  of  my 
make  would  nerer  outweather  the  rage  of 
an  Italian  August.  But  erer  since  decid- 
ing to  winter  in  Italy,  instead  of  subsid- 
ing unimaginatively  upon  Paris,  I  had 
had  a  standing  quarrel  with  Switserland. 
What  was  Switzerland  after  all  ?  Little 
else  but  brute  Nature  surely,  of  which  at 
home  we  have  enough  and  to  q[>are. 
What  wd  seek  in  Europe  is  Nature  refined 
and  transmuted  to  art.  In  Switzerland, 
what  a  pale  historic  coloring;  what  a 
penury  of  relics  and  monuments !  I  pined 
for  a  cathedral  or  a  gallery.  Instead  of 
dutifully  conning  my  Swiss  Badeker,  I 
had  fretfully  deflavored  my  Murray's  North 
Itoly.  Lucerne  indeed  is  a  charming  little 
city,  and  I  had  learned  to  know  it  well. 
I  had  watched  the  tambling  Renss,  blue 
from  the  melting  pinnacles  which  know  the 
blue  of  heaven,  come  rushing  and  swirling 
beneath  those  quaintly-timbered  bridges, 
vaulted  with  mystical  paintings  in  the 
manner  of  Holbein,  and  through  the  sev- 
ered masB  of  the  white,  compact  town. 
I  had  frequented  the  great,  bald,  half- 
handsome,  half-hideous  church  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  listened  in  the  twilight 
to  the  seraphic  choir  which  breathes 
through  its  mighty  organ-tubes.  I  had 
taken  the  most  reckless  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that  this  was  Catholic  Switz- 
erland. I  had  strolled  and  restroUed 
across  the  narrow  market-place  at  Altorf, 
and  kept  my  countenance  in  the  presence 
of  that  ludicrous  plaster-cast  of  the  genius 
lod  and  his  cross-bow.  I  had  peregrinated 
further  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Biirglen, 
and  peeped  into  the  frescoed  chapel  which 
commemorates  the  hero's  natal  scene.  I 
had  also  investigated  that  sordid  lake-side 
sanctuary,  with  its  threshold  lapped  by 
the  waves  and  its  walls  defiled  by  cock- 
ney which  consecrates  the  spot  at  which 


the  great  mountaineer,  leaping  fr^m  among 
his  custodians  in  Gesler's  boat,  spumed 
the  stout  skiff  with  his  invincible  heel. 
I  had  contemplated  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  the  images  of  the  immortal  trio, 
authors  of  the  oath  of  liberation,  which 
adorn  the  pier  at  Brunnen.  I  had  so- 
journed at  that  compact  little  State  of 
Gersau,  sandwiched  between  the  lake  and 
^e  great  wall  of  the  Righi,  and  securely 
niched  somewhere  in  history  as  the  small- 
est and  most  perpetual  of  republics.  The 
traveller's  impatience  hereabouts  is  quick- 
ened by  his  nearness  to  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Alpine  highways.  Here  he  may 
catch  a  balmy  side-wind,  stirred  fr^m  the 
ranks  of  southward-trooping  pilgrims.  The 
Saint  Got  bard  route  begins  at  Lucerne, 
where  you  take  your  place  in  the  diligence 
and  register  your  luggage.  I  used  to 
fiucy  that  a  great  wave  of  Southern  life 
rolled  down  this  mighty  channel  to  expire 
visibly  in  the  blue  lake,  and  ripple  to 
its  green  shores.  I  used  to  imagine  great 
gusts  of  warm  wind  hovering  about  the 
coach  office  at  Fluelen,  scented  with 
oleander  and  myrtle.  I  used  to  buy  at 
Fluelen,  t?  the  great  peril  of  my  digestion, 
certain  villanous  peaches  aud  plums,  of- 
fered by  little  girls  at  the  steamboat  land- 
ing, and  of  which  it  was  currently  whis- 
pered that  they  had  ripened  on  those  fur- 
ther Italian  slopes. 

One  fine  morning  I  marked  my  luggage 
Milan!  with  a  great  imaginative  flourish 
which  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
my  subsequent  difficulty  in  recovering  it 
in  the  Lombard  capital,  banished  it  for  a 
fortnight  fr^m  sight  and  mind,  and  em- 
barked on  the  -steamboat  at  Lucerne  with 
the  interval's  equipment  in  a  knapsack. 
It  is  noteworthy  how  readily,  on  leaving 
Switzerland,  I  made  my  peace  with  it. 
What  a  pleasure-giving  land  it  is,  in  truth ! 
Besides  the  massive  glory  of  its  mountains, 
how  it  heaps  up  the  measure  of  delight 
vfith  the  unbargained  grace  of  town  and 
tower,  of  remembered  name  and  deed ! 
As  we  passed  away  fi^m  Lucerne,  my 
eyes  lingered  with  a  fresher  fondness  than 
before  upon  an  admirable  bit  of  the  civic 
picturesque— a  great  line  of  mellow-stuc- 
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coed  dwellings,  with  verdurous  water-steps 
and  grated  betsements,  rising  squarely 
from  the  rushing  cobalt  of  the  Reuss.  It 
was  a  palpable  foretaste  of  Venice.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  bow  soon  I  began  to 
look  out  for  premonitions  of  Italy.  It 
was  better  to  begin  too  soon  than  too  late ; 
80,  to  miss  nothing,  1  began  to  note  **  sen- 
sations '*  at  Altorf,  the  historic  heart  of 
Helvetia.  I  remember  here  certain  formal 
burgher  mansions,  standing  back  from  the 
dusty  highroad  beyond  spacious,  well- 
swept  courts,  into  which  the  wayfarer 
glances  through  immense  gated  of  an- 
tique wrought  iron.  I  had  a  notion  that 
deserted  Italian  palazzos  took  the  linger- 
ing sunbeams  at  s(»newhat  such  an  angle, 
with  Just  that  coarse  j^re.  I  wondered  of 
course  who  lived  in  tiiem,  and  how  they 
lived,  and  what  was  society  in  Altorf; 
longing  plaintively,  in  the  manner  of 
roaming  Americans,  for  a  few  stray  crumbs 
from  the  native  social  board;  with  my 
fancy  vainly  beating  its  wings  against  th« 
great  blank  wall,  behind  which,  in  travel- 
haunted  Eurc^,  all  gentle  private  inter- 
ests nestle  away  from  intrusion.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  I  was  struck  with  the 
mere  surface-relation  of  liie  Western  tour- 
ist to  the  soil  he  tieads.  He  filters  and 
trickles  through  the  dense  sooial  body  in 
every  possible  direction,  and  issues  forth 
at  last  the  same  virginal  water  drop. 
''  Go  your  way,'*  these  antique  houses 
seemed  to  say,  fh>m  their  quiet  courts  and 
gardens;  ^fthe  road  is  yours  and  wel- 
come, but  the  land  is  ouk.  You  may 
peas  and  stare  and  wonder,  but  you  may 
never  know  us."  The  Western  tourist 
oonsolee  himself,  of  course,  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  gentry  of  Altorf  and  other 
ancient  burghs  gain  more  from  the  imagi- 
nation possibly  than  they  might  bestow 
upon  it. 

I  confess  that  so  long  asl  remained  in  the 
land,  as  I  did  ibr  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
—a  pure  afternoon  of  late  summer,  charged 
with  mellow  shadows  from  the  teemiiig 
verdure  of  the  narrow  lowland,  beyond 
which  to-morrow  and  Italy  seemed  merged 
in  a  vague  bright  identity — ^I  felt  that  I 
was  not  fairly  under  way.  The  land  ter- 
minates at  Amstaeg,  where  I  lay  that 
night.  Early  th^next  morning  I  attacked 
the  mighty  slopes.  Just  beyond  Amstaeg, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  narrow  granite 
bridge  spans  the  last  mountain-plunge  of 
the  Reuss;  and  just  here  the  great  white 


road  begins  the  long  toil  of  its  ascent. 
To  my  sense,  these  mighty  Alpine  high- 
ways have  a  grand  poetry  of  their  own.  I 
lack,  doubtless,  that  stout  stomach  for 
pure  loneliness  which  leads  your  genuine 
mountaineer  to  pronounce  them  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  mountain  stillness.  As  if  the 
mountain  stillness  were  not  inviolable! 
Gleaming  here  and  there  against  the  daric 
sides  of  the  gorges,  unrolling  their  meas- 
ured bands  further  and  higher,  doubling 
and  stretching  and  spanning,  but  always 
climbing,  they  break  it  only  to  the  anx- 
ious eye.  The  Saint  Gothard  road  is  im- 
mensely long  dravm,  and,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  somewhat  monotonous.  As  you  fol- 
low it  to  its  uppermost  reaches,  the  land- 
scape takes  on  a  darker  local  color.  Far 
below  the  wayside,  the  yellow  Reuss  tum- 
bles and  leaps  and  foams  over  a  perfect 
torture-bed  of  broken  rock.  The  higher 
sLopea  lie  naked  and  raw,  or  coated  with 
slabft  of  gray.  The  valley  lifts  and  nar- 
rows and  darkens  into  the  scenic  moun- 
tain pass  of  the  &ncy.  I  was  haunted  as 
I  walked  by  an  old  steel  plate  in  a  French 
book  that  I  used  to  look  at  as  a  child, 
lying  on  my  stomach  on  the  parlor  floor. 
Under  it  was  vnritten  *<  Saint  Gothaid." 
I  remraibered  distmctly  the  cold,  gray 
mood  whi<^  this  picture  used  to  generate ; 
the  same  tone  of  feeling  is  poroduced  by 
ths  actual  scene.  Coming  at  last  to  the 
Devil's  Bridge,  I  recognised  the  source 
of  the  steel  plate  of  my  infimcy.  You 
have  BO  impure  here  to  linger  fondly. 
You  hurry  away  after  a  moment's  halt, 
with  an  impression  fierce  and  chaotic  as 
the  plaee  itself.  A  great  torrent  of  wind, 
sweeping  from  a  sudden  outlet  and  snatch- 
ing uproar  and  spray  from  the  mad  torrent 
of  vraler  leaping  in  liquid  thunderbolts 
beneath;  agiddy,  deafened,  deluged  stare, 
with  my  two  hands  to  my  hat,  and  a  rapid 
shuddering  retreat— these  are  my  chief 
impressions  of  the  Devil's  Bridge.  If,  on 
leaving  Ainstaeg  in  the  morning,  I  had 
been  asked  whither  I  was  bending  my 
steps,  '*  To  Italy ! "  I  would  have  i^iswer- 
ed,  with  a  grand  absence  of  detail.  The 
radiance  of  this  broad  &ct  had  quenched 
the  possible  side-lights  of  reflection.  As 
I  i^^roaehed  the  summit  of  the  pass,  it 
beaune  a  profoundly  solemn  thought  that 
I  mighty  by  pushing  on  with  energy,  lay 
my  weary  limbs  on  an  Italian  bed.  There 
was  something  so  ddightful  in  the  mere 
protracted,  suspended  sense  of  approach, 
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that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  bring  it  to  so 
abrupt  a  close.  And  then  sappoee,  meta- 
physical soal  of  mine,  that  Italy  should 
not,  in  Tulgar  parlance,  altogether  come 
up  to  time?  Why  not  prolong  awhile 
the  possible  bliss  of  ignorance— -(^  illu- 
sion ?  Something  short  of  the  summit  of 
the  Saint  Gothard  pass,  the  great  road 
of  the  Fnrca  diTerges  to  the  right,  passes 
the  Rhdne  Gla(;ier,  enters  the  Rhdne  Val- 
ley, and  conducts  you  to  Briegand  the 
foot  oi  the  Simplon.  Reaohii^  in  due 
coarse  this  di^rgence  of  the  Faroa  road, 
I  tarried  awhile  beneath  the  mountain 
sky,  debating  whether  or  not  delay  would 
add  to  pleasure.  I  opened  my  Badeker 
and  read  that  within  a  couple  of  boors' 
walk  from  my  hiUting^place  ma  the 
Alberto  di  San  Gothardoy  vaste  et  sombre 
auberge  ItaUerme,  To  think  of  being  at 
that  distance  from  a  yast,  sombre  Italian 
inn !  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some 
Teiy  pretty  things  said  of  the  Simplon.  I 
tossed  up  a  napoleon ;  the  head  fell  apper- 
mosT.  I  trudged  away  to  the  right.  The 
road  to  the  Fnrca  lies  across  one  of  those 
high  desolate  plateau  which  represent  the 
hard  prose  of  mountain  scenery.  Naked 
and  stem  it  lay  before  me,  rodk  and  grass, 
without  a  shrub,  without  a  tree,  without 
a  grace — ^like  the  dry  bed  of  some  gigan- 
tic riTer  of  prehistoiio  times. 

The  stunted  hamlet  of  Rea^,  beside 
the  road  dwarfed  by  the  boge  scale  of 
things,  seemed  little  more  than  a  duster 
of  naked,  sun-blackened  bowlders.  It 
contained  an  inn,  howerer,  and  the  inn 
contained  the  usual  Alpine  larder  Of  cold 
real  and  cheese,  and,  as  I  remember,  a 
very  a&ble  maid-servant,  who  sgokt  ex- 
cellent lowland  French,  and  confessed  in 
the  course  of  an  after-dinner  conversation 
that  the  winters  in  Bealp  were  un  pen 
tristes.  This  conversation  took  place  as  I 
sat  resting  outside  the  docnr  in  the*  late  af- 
ternoon, watching  the  bright,  hard  light 
of  the  scene  grow  gray  and  cold  beneath  a 
clear  sky,  and  wondering  to  find  humani- 
ty lodged  in  soch  an  exaltation  of  desola^ 
tion. 

The  road  of  the  Furca,  as  I  discovered 
the  next  morning,  is  a  road  and  little  else. 
Its  massive  bareness,  however,  gives  it  an 
incontestable  grandeur.  The  broad,  sei^ 
pontine  terrace  uncoils  its  slanting  cor- 
dons with  a  multiplicity  of  curves  and 
angles  and  patient  rea<^e8  of  circumven- 
tion, which  give  it  the  air  of  some  wanton 


revelry  of  engineering  genius.  Finally,  af- 
ter a  brief  level  of  repose,  it  plunges  down 
to  the  Rhdne  Glacier.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  this  great  spectacle  on  the 
finest  day  of  the  year.  Its  perfect  beauty 
is  best  revealed  beneath  the  scorching 
glare  o^  an  untempered  sun.  The  sky  was 
without  a  cloud — the  air  incredibly  lucid. 
The  glacier  dropped  its  billowy  sheet--a 
soundless  tumult  of  whiteness,  a  torrent 
of  rolling  marble — straight  from  the  blue 
of  heaven  to  the  glassy  margin  of  the  road. 
It  seems  to  gather  into  its  bosom  the 
whole  diffused  light  of  the  world,  so  that 
round  about  it  all  ol^ts  lose  their  color. 
The  rodcB  and  hiUs  stand  sullen  and  neu- 
tral ;  the  lustre  of  the  sky  is  turned  to 
blackness.  At  the  little  hotel  near  the 
glacier  I  waited  for  the  coach  to  Brieg, 
and  started  thitherward  in  the  early  at 
temoon,  sole  occupant  of  the  coupd. 

Let  mie  not,  however,  forget  to  com- 
memorate, the  French  priest  whom  we 
took  in  at  one  of  the  squalid  villages  of 
the  dreary  Haut-Valais,  through  which 
on  that  bright  afternoon  we  rattled  so  su- 
perbly. It  was  a  Sunday,  and  through- 
out this  long  dark  chain  of  wa3rside  ham- 
lets the  peasants  were  straddling  stolidly 
about  the  little  central  place  in  the  hid- 
eous festal  accoutrements  of  the  rustic 
Swiss.  He  came  fi>rth  from  the  tavern, 
gently  cleaving  the  staring  crowd,  accom- 
panied by  two  brother  ecclesiastics.  These 
were  portly,  elderly  men ;  he  was  young 
and  pale  and  priestly  in  the  last  degree. 
They  had  a  little  scene  of  adieux  at  the 
coach  door.  They  whispered  gently, 
gently  hiding  each  other's  hands  and 
looking  lovingly  into  each  other's  eyes, 
and  then  the  two  elders  saluted  their 
comrade  on  each  cheek,  and,  as  we  de- 
parted, blew  after  him  just  the  least  little 
sacramental  kiss.  It  was  all,  dramatic- 
ally speaking,  delightfully  low  in  tone. 
Before  we  reached  Brieg  the  young  priest 
had  gained  a  friend  to  console  him  for 
those  he  had  lost.  He  proved  to  be  a 
most  amiable  person;  full  of  hcmiely 
frankness  and  appealing  innocence  of 
mundane  things;  and  invested  withal 
with  a  most  pathetic  air  of  sitting  there 
as  a  mere  passive  o\^eci  of  transmission — 
a  simple  priestly  particle  in  the  great  ec- 
clesiastical body,  transposed  by  the  logic 
of  an  inscrutable  ^7Aer/  and  thus!  On 
learning  that  I  was  an  American,  he 
treated  me  bo  implicitly  as  a  travelled 
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man  of  the  world,  that  he  almost  per- 
suaded me  for  the  time  I  was  one.  He 
was  on  pins  and  needles  with  his  sense  of 
the  possible  hazards  of  trayel.  He  asked 
questions  the  most  innocently  saugrenues. 
He  was  convinced  on  general  grounds  that 
our  driver  was  drunk,  and  that  he  would 
surely  overturn  us  into  the  Rhdne.  He 
seemed  possessed  at  the  same  time  with  a 
sort  of  school-boy  relish  for  the  pro&ne 
humor  of  things.  Whenever  the  coach 
made  a  lurch  toward  the  river-bank  or 
swung  too  broadly  round  a  turn,  he  would 
gra^  my  arm  and  whisper  that  our  hour 
had  come ;  and  then,  before  our  pace  was 
quite  readjusted,  he  woul4&ll  to  nursing 
his  elbows  and  snickering  gently  to  him- 
self. It  seemed  altogether  a  larger  possi- 
bility than  any  he  had  been  prepared  for 
that  on  his  complaining  of  the  cold  I 
should  offer  him  the  use  of  my  overcoat. 
Of  this  and  of  other  personal  belongings 
he  ventured  to  inquire  the  pri^e,  and  in- 
deed seemed  oppressed  with  the  sudden 
expensiveness  of  the  world.  But  now  that 
he  vras  fairly  launched  he  was  moving  in 
earnest.  He  vras  to  reach  Brieg,  if  possi- 
ble, in  time  for  the  night  diligence  over 
the  Simplon,  which  was  to  deposit  him  at 
the  Hospice  on  the  summit. 

By  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning 
I  had  climbed  apace  with  the  sun.  Brieg 
was  far  below  me  in  the  valley.  I  had 
measured  an  endless  number  of  the  giant 
elbows  of  the  road,  and  from  the  bosky 
flank  of  the  mountain  I  looked  down  at 
nestling  gulfe  of  greenness,  cool  with 
shade ;  at  surging  billows  of  forest 'crested 
with  the  early  brightness;  at  8lc^>es  in 
light  and  cli£&  in  shadow ;  at  all  the  heav- 
ing mountain  sone  which  belongs  to  the 
verdant  nearness  of  earth;  and  then 
straight  across  to  the  sacred  pinnacles 
which  take  their  tone  from  heaven. 

If  weather  could  bless  an  enterprise, 
mine  was  blessed  beyond  worcb.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Nature  had  taken  an  in- 
terest in  my  little  prqject  and  v^as  deter- 
mined to  do  the  thing  handsomely.  As  I 
mounted  higher,  the  light  flung  its  das- 
zling  presence  on  all  things.  The  air 
stood  still  to  take  it ;  the  green  glittered 
within  the  green,  the  blue  burned  beyond 
it ;  the  dew  on  the  forests  gathered  to  dry 
into  massive  crystals,  and  beyond  the  bril- 
liant void  of  space  the  clear  snow-fields 
stood  out  like  planes  (^marble  inserted  in 
a  field  of  lapi^-lazuli.    The  Swiss  side  of 


the  Simplon  hw  the  beauty  of  a  boundless 
luxury  of  green ;  the  view  remains  gentle 
even  in  its  immensity.  The  ascent  is 
gradual  and  slow,  and  only  when  you 
reach  the  summit  do  you  get  a  sense  of 
proper  mountain  grimness.  On  this  fii- 
voring  day  of  mine  the  snovry  horrors  of 
the  opposite  Aletsch  Glacier  seemed  fiiir- 
ly  to  twinkle  with  serenity.  It  seemed  to 
me  when  I  reached  liie  Hospice  that  I  had 
been  winding  fi^r  hours  along  the  inner 
hollow  of  some  mighty  cup  of  verdure  to- 
ward a  rim  of  chiselled  silver  crowned 
with  t(^)ai.  At  the  Hospice  I  made  bold 
to  ask  leave  to  rest.  It  stands  on  the  bare 
topmost  plateaa  of  the  pass,  bare  itself  as 
the  spot  it  consecrates,  and  stem  as  the 
courage  of  the  pious  brothers  who  admin- 
ister its  charities.  It  broods  upon  the 
scene  with  the  true,  bold,  convent  look, 
with  rugged  yellow  walls  and  grated  win- 
dows, striving  to  close  in  human  weakness 
from  blast  and  avalanche,  as  in  valleys 
and  cities  to  close  it  in  from  temptation  and 
pollution.  A  few  St.  Bernard  dog^were 
dozing  outside  in  the  chilly  sunshine.  I 
climbed  the  great  stone  steps  which  lift 
the  threshold  above  the  snowland,  and 
tinkled  the  bell  of  appeal.  Here  for  a 
couple  of  hours  I  vras  made  welcome  to 
the  cold,  hard  fiuie  of  the  convent.  There 
was  to  my  mind  a  solemn  and  pleasant  fit- 
ness in  my  thus  entering  church-burdened 
Italy  through  the  postal  of  the  church, 
for  from  the  convent  door  to  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  it  was  all  to  be  dovmhill  work. 
I  seemed  to  feel  on  my  head  the  hands  of 
especial  benediction,  and  to  hear  in  my 
ears  the  premonition  of  countless  future 
hours  to  be  passed  in  the  light  of  altar- 
candles.  The  inner  &ce  of  the  Hospice  is 
well-nigh  as  cold  and  bare  as  the  face  it 
turns  defiant  to  the  Alpine  snovirs.  Huge 
stone  corridors  and  ungamished  rooms,  in 
which  poor  unacolimatized  friars  must  sit 
aching  and  itching  with  chilblains  in  high 
midsummer;  everywhere  that  peculiar 
perfume  of  churchiness — ^the  odeur  de  so- 
cristie  and  essence  of  incense — ^whioh  im- 
part throughout  the  world  an  especial 
pungency  to  OathoHcism.  Having  the 
good  fortune,  as  it  happened,  to  be  invited 
to  dine  with  the  Prior,  I  found  myself  in 
fine  priestly  company.  A  dozen  of  us  sat 
about  the  board  in  the  greasy,  brick-paved 
refectory,  lined  with  sombre  cupboards 
of  ponderous  crockery,  all  in  stole  and  cas- 
sock but  myself.    Several  of  the  brothers 
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were  in  transitu  firom  belovr.  Among 
them  I  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  my 
oompanion  in  the  coup4  to  Brieg,  slightly 
sohered  perhaps  by  his  relapse  into  the 
clerical  ranks,  but  still  timidly  gracious 
and  joyous.  The  Prior  himself,  however, 
especially  interested  me,  so  every  inch 
was  he  a  prior — a  priest  dominant  and  mil- 
itant. He  was  still  young,  and  familiar, 
I  should  say,  with  the  passiops  of  youth ; 
tall  and  powerful  in  frame,  stout-necked 
and  small-headed,  with  a  brave  beak  of  a 
nose  and  closely  placed,  fine,  but  sinister 
lyes.  The  simple,  childish  cut  of  his 
black  cassock,  with  its  little  linen  band 
across  his  great  pectoral  expanse  as  he  sat 
at  meat,  seemed  to  denote  a  fantastical, 
ironical  humility.  Was  it  a  mere  fency 
of  a  romantic  Yankee  tourist  that  he  was 
more  evil  than  gentle  ?  Heaven  grant,  I 
mused  as  I  glanced  at  him,  that  his  fierce 
and  massive  manhood  be  guided  by  the 
Lord's  example.  What  was  such  a  man 
as  that  doing  up  there  on  a  lonely  moun- 
tain top,  watching  the  snow  clouds  from 
closed  windows  and  doling  out  restorative 
cognac  to  frost-bitten  wagoners?  He 
ought  to  be  down  in  the  hard,  dense  world, 
fighting  and  sinning  for  his  mother 
Church.  But  he  was  one  who  could  bide 
his  time.  Unless  I'm  scribbling  nonsense, 
it  will  come.  In  deference  probably  to 
the  esoteric  character  of  a  portion  of  the 
company,  our  conversation  at  dinner  was 
not  rigidly  clerical.  In  fact,  when  my  at- 
tention wandered  back  to  its  theme,  I 
found  the  good  brothers  were  talking  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  with  a  delightful  air  of 
protest  and  hearsay,  and  a  spice  of  priest- 
ly malice.  The  great  romancer,  1  believe, 
had  among  his  many  fictions  somewhere 
promulgated  an  inordinate  fiction  tonch- 
uig  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hos- 
pice. The  game  being  started,  each  of 
them  said  his  say  and  cast  his  pebble, 
weighted  always  with  an  "  on  </*/,"  and  I 
was  amazed  to  find  they  were  so  well  qual- 
ified to  ^reprobate  the  author  of  **  Monte 
Cristo."  When  we  had  dined  my  young 
Frenchman  came  and  took  me  by  the  arm 
and  led  me  in  great  triumph  over  the 
whole  convent,  delighted  to  have  some- 
thing to  show  me — ^me  who  had  come  from 
America  and  had  lent  him  my  overcoat. 
When  at  last  I  had  und^  his  auspices 
made  my  farewell  obeisance  to  the  Prior, 
and  started  on  my  downvv^ard  course,  he 
bore  me  company  along  the  road.    But 


before  we  lost  sight  of  the  Hospice  he  gave 
me  his  fraternal  blessing.  "  AUons!  "  he 
was  plearf^ed  to  say,  **  the  next  time  I  shall 
know  an  American ; ''  and  he  gathered  up 
his  gentle  petticoat,  and,  as  [  looked  be- 
hind, I  saw  his  bla^k  stockings  frolicking 
baclL  over  the  stones  by  a  short  cut  to  the 
monastery. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  tell  the  vera- 
cious  tale  of  that  divine  afternoon.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  trace  the  soft 
stages  by  which  those  rugged  heights  melt 
over  into  a  Southern  difference.  Now  at 
last  in  good  earnest  I  began  to  watch  for 
the  symptoms  of  Italy.  Now  that  the 
long  slope  began  to  tend  downward  un- 
broken, it  was  not  absurd  to  fiincy  a  few 
adventurous  tendrils  of  Southern  growth 
might  have  crept  and  clambered  upvrard. 
At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Hospice 
stands  the  little  village  of  Simplon,  where 
I  believe  the  coach  stops  for  dinner ;  the 
uttermost  outpost,  I  deemed  it,  of  the 
lower  world,  perched  there  like  an  empty 
shell,  with  its  murmur  not  yet  quenched, 
to6«ed  upward  and  stranded  by  some 
climbing  Southern  wave.  The  little  inn 
at  the  Italian  end  of  the  street,  painted  in 
a  bright  Italian  medley  of  pink  and  blue, 
must  have  been  decorated  by  a  hand  which 
had  learned  its  cunning  in  the  land  of  the 
fresco.  The  Italian  slope  of  the  Simplon 
road  commands  a  range  of  scenery  wholly 
different  from  the  Swiss.  The  latter  wind< 
like  a  thread  through  the  blue  immenf^ity ; 
the  former  bores  its  way  beneath  crag  and 
cliff,  through  gorge  and  mountain  crev- 
ice. But  though  its  channel  narrovrs  and 
darkens,  Italy  nears  and  nears  none  the 
lees.  You  suspect  it  first  in— what  shall 
I  say"? — the  growing  warmth  of  the  air, 
a  foncied  elegance  of  leaf  and  twig ;  a  lit- 
tle while  yet,  and  they  will  curl  and  wan- 
ton to  your  heart's  content.  The  fiimous 
Gorge  of  Gando,  at  this  stage  of  the  road, 
renews  the  sombre  horrors  of  the  Via 
Mala.  The  hills  close  together  above 
your  head,  and  the  daylight  filters  down 
their  corrugated  sides  from  three  inches 
of  blue.  The  mad  torrent  of  the  Dau- 
ria,  roaring  through  the  straitened  vale, 
fills  it  forever  with  a  sounding  din,  as — to 
compare  poetry  to  prose — a  railway  train 
a  tunnel.  Emerging  from  the  Gtorge  of 
Gando,  you  fairly  breathe  Italian  air.  The 
gusts  of  a  mild  climate  come  wandering 
along  the  road  to  meet  you.  Lo!  sud- 
denly, by  the  still  wayside,  I  came  upon  a 
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sensation :  a  little  house  painted  a  hot 
salmon  color,  with  a  withered  pine-twig 
over  the  door  in  token  of  entertainment, 
and  above  this  inscribed  in  square  chirog- 
raphy — literally  in  Italics — Osleria!  1 
stopped  devotedly  to  q&affa  glass  of  sour 
wine  to  Italy  gained.  The  place  seemed 
wrapped  in  a  desolation  of  stillness,  save 
that  as  I  stood  and  thumped  the  doorpost, 
the  piping  ory  of  a  baby  rose  from  the 
lofl  above  and  tickled  the  mountain  echoes. 
Anon  came  clattering  down  the  stairs  a 
nursing  mother  of  peasants ;  she  gave  me 
her  only  wine,  out  of  her  own  bottle,  out 
of  her  only  glass.  While  she  stood  to 
wait  on  me,  the  terrible  cry  of  her  infant 
bscame  so  painful  that  I  bade  her  go  and 
fetch  him  before  he  strangled ;  and  in  a 
moment  she  reappeared,  holding  him  in 
her  arms,  pacified  and  utterly  naked. 
Standing  there  with  the  little  unswaddled 
child  on  her  breast,  and  smiling  simply 
fi*om  her  glowing  brow,  she  made  a  pic- 
ture which,  in  coming  weeks,  I  saw  imi- 
tated more  or  less  vividly  over  many  an  al- 
tar and  in  muny  a  palace.  Onward  still, 
tlirough  ite  long-drawn  evolutions,  the 
valley  keeps  darkly  together,  as  if  to  hold 
its  own  to  the  last  against  the  glittering 
breadth  of  level  Lombardy.  In  truth,  I 
had  gained  my  desire.  If  Italy  meant 
stifling  heat,  this  was  the  essence  of  Italy. 
The  afternoon  vras  waning,  and  the  early 
shadows  of  the  valley  deepening  into  a 
dead  summer  night.  But  the  hotter  the 
better,  and  the  more  Italian !  At  last,  at  a 
turn  in  the  road,  glimpsed  the  first  houses 
of  a  shallow  village,  pressed  against  the 
mountain  wall.  It  was  Italy — the  Doga- 
na  Isella !  so  I  quickened  my  jaded  steps. 
I  met  a  young  officer  strolling  along  the 
road  in  sky-blue  trousers,  with  a  mous- 
tache a  la  Victor  Emanuel,  puffing  a 
cigarette,  and  yawning  with  the  sensuous 
ennvi  of  Lsella — the  first  of  that  swarm- 
ing company  of  warriors  whose  cerulean 
presence,  in  many  a  rich  street-scene, 
in  later  hours  touched  up  so  brightly  the 
foreground  of  the  picture.  A  few  steps  more 
brought  me  to  the  Dogana,  and  to  my  first 
glimpse  of  those  massive  and  shadovry  ar- 
cades so  delightfully  native  to  the  South. 
Here  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  for  the  first 
time  the  music  of  an  Italian  throat  vibrate 
upon  Italian  air.  "Nothing  to  declare — 
niente  ? ' '  asked  the  dark-eyed  functionary, 
emerging  from  the  arcade.  •'  Niente  " 
seemed  to  me  delicious ;  I  would  have  told 
a  fib  for  the  sake  of  repeating  the  word. 


Just  beyond  stood  the  inn,  which  seemed 
to  me  somehow  not  as  the  inns  of  Switzer- 
land. Perched  something  aloft  against 
the  hillside,  a  vague  light  tendency  to 
break  out  into  balconies  and  terraces  and 
trellises  seemed  to  enhance  its  simple  fa- 
cade. Its  open  windows  had  an  air  of 
being  familiar  with  Southern  nights; 
with  balmy  dialogues,  possibly,  passing 
between  languid  ladies  leaning  on  the 
iron  rails,  and  lounging  gentlemen,  star- 
gazing from  the  road  beneath  at  their 
mistresses'  eyes.  Heaven  grant  it  should 
not  be  fiwtidiously  neat,  scrubbed  and  fui* 
bished  Kudfrotte  like  those  prosy  taverns 
on  the  Swiss  lakes !  Heaven  -was  gener- 
ous. I  was  ushered  into  a  room  whereof 
the  ceiling  was  frescoed  with  flowers  and 
gems  and  cherubs,  but  whose  brick-tiled 
floor  would  have  been  vastly  amended  by 
the  touch  of  a  wet  cloth  and  broom.  Af- 
ter repairing  my  toilet  within  the  limits 
of  my  resources,  I  proceeded  to  order  sup- 
per. The  host,  I  remember,  I  decreed  to 
have  been  the  chrf  de  cuisine  of  some 
princely  house  of  Lombardy.  He  wore  h 
grizzled  moustache  and  a  red  velvet  cap, 
with  little  gold  ear-rings.  I  could  see 
him,  under  proper  iaspiration,  whip  a 
towel  round  h'm  waist,  turn  back  his 
sleeves,  and  elaborate  a  masterly  pasticcio. 
"  I  shall  take  the  liberty,"  he  said,  "  of 
causing  monsieur  to  be  served  at  the  same 
time  with  a  lady." 

"With  a  lady— an  English  lady?"  1 
asked. 

*  *  An  Italian  lady.  She  arrived  an  hour 
ago."  And  mine  host  paused  a  moment 
and  honored  me  with  a  genial  smile.  "  She 
is  alone — she  is  young — she  is  pretty." 

Stolid  child  of  the  North  that  I  was, 
surely  my  smile  of  response  was  no  match 
for  his !  But,  nevertheless,  in  my  heart 
I  felt  that  fortune  was  kind.  1  went  forth 
to  stroll  down  the  road  while  my  repa.st 
was  being  served,  and  while  daylight  still 
lingered,  to  reach  fonvard  as  fer  a3  possi- 
ble into  the  beckoning  land  beyond.  Op- 
posite the  inn  the  mountain  stream,  still 
untamed,  murmured  and  tumbled  between 
the  stout  parapet  which  edged  the  road 
and  the  wall  of  rock  which  enclosed  the 
gorge.  I  felt  indefinably  curious,  expect- 
ant, impatient.  Here  was  Italy  at  last ; 
but  what  next?  Was  I  to  eat  my  supper 
and  go  contentedly  to  bed?  Was  there 
nothing  I  could  see,  or  do,  or  feel  ?  I  had 
been  deeply  moved,  but  I  was  primed  for 
a  deeper  em3tion  still.    Would  it  oome? 
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Along  the  road  toward  Domo  d'Ossola  the 
evening  shadows  deepened  and  settled, 
and  filled  the  future  with  m^-stery.  The 
future  would  take  care  of  itself;  but  ah, 
for  an  intenser  present !  I  stopped  and 
gazed  wistfully  along  the  broad  dim  high- 
way. At  this  moment  I  perceived  beyond 
ma,  leaning  against  the  parapet,  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  alone  and  in  meditation. 
Her  two  elbows  rested  on  the  stone  coping, 
her  two  hands  were  laid  against  her  ears 
to  deaden  the  din  of  the  stream,  and  her 
face,  between  them,  was  bent  over  upon 
the  waters.  She  seemed  young  and  come- 
ly. She  was  bare-headed ;  a  black  organdy 
shawl  was  gathered  round  her  shoulders ; 
her  dress,  of  a  light  black  material,  was 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  little  puflfe 
and  flounces,  trimmed  and  adorned  with 
crimson  silk.  There  was  an  air  of  intense 
meditation  in  her  attitude ;  I  passed  near 
her  without  her  perceiving  me.  I  ob- 
served her  black-brown  tresses,  braided 
by  a  cunning  hand,  but  slightly  disar- 
ranged by  travel,  and  the  crumpled  dis- 
order of  her  half-fimtastic  dress.  She  was 
a  lady  and  an  Italian ;  she  was  alone, 
young,  and  pretty ;  was  she  possibly  my 
destined  companion?  A  few  yards  be- 
yond the  spot  at  which  she  stood,  I  re- 
traced my  steps ;  she  had  now  turned 
round.  As  I  approached  her  she  looked 
at  me  from  a  pair  of  dark  expressive  eyes. 
Just  a  hint  of  suspicion  and  defiance  I 
fancied  that  at  this  moment  they  express- 
ed. "  Who  are  you,  what  are  you,  roamr 
ing  so  dose  to  me?"  they  seemed  to 
murmur.  We  were  alone  in  this  narrow 
pass,  I  a  new  comer,  she  a  daughter  of  the 
land ;  moreover,  her  glance  had  almost 
audibly  challenged  me ;  instinctively, 
therefore,  and  with  all  the  deference  I 
was  master  of,  1  bowed.  She  continued 
to  gaze  for  an  instant ;  then  suddenly  she 
perceiyed,  I  think,  that  I  was  utterly  a 
foreigner  and  presumably  a  gentleman, 
and  hereupon,  briefly  but  graciously,  she 
returned  my  salute.  I  went  my  way  and 
reached  the  hotel.  As  I  passed  in,  1  saw 
the  fair  stranger  come  slowly  along  the 
road  as  if  also  to  enter  the  inn.  In  the 
little  dining-room  I  found  mine  host  of 
the  Telret  cap  bestowing  the  finishing 
touches  upon  a  small  table  set  en  tite-h- 
tete  for  two.  I  had  heard,  I  had  read,  of 
the  gracious  loquacity  of  the  Italian  race 
and  their  sweet  familiarities  of  discourse. 
Here  was  a  chance  to  test  the  quality  of 
the  iQatter.    The  landlord,  having  poised 


two  fantastically  folded  napkins  directly 
vis-a-vis,  glanced  at  me  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  which  seemed  to  bespeak  recog- 
nition of  this  cunning  arrangement. 

'*  A  propos,^^  I  said,  "  this  lady  with 
whom  I  am  to  dine?  Does  she  wear  a 
black  dress  with  red  flounces?  '* 

**  Precisely,  Signore.  You  have  already 
had  a  glimpse  of  her?  A  pretty  woman, 
isn't  it  so?" 

"  Extremely  pretty.  Who  is  the  lady?" 

'*  Ah !  "  And  the  landlord  turned  back 
his  head  and  thrust  out  his  chin,  with 
just  the  least  play  of  his  shoulders. 
"That's  the  question!  A  lady  of  that 
age,  with  that  face  and  those  red  flounces, 
who  travels  alone — ^not  even  a  maid — ^you 
may  well  ask  who  she  is !  She  arrived 
here  an  hour  ago  in  a  carriage  from  Domo 
d'Ossola,  where,  her  vetturino  told  me, 
she  had  arrived  only  just  before  by  the 
common  coach  from  Arona.  But  though 
she  travels  by  the  common  vehicle,  she  is 
not  a  common  person ;  one  may  see  that 
with  half  an  eye.  She  comes  in  great 
haste,  but  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means. 
She  wishes  to  go  by  the  diligence  to  Brieg. 
She  ought  to  have  waited  at  Domo,  where 
she  could  have  found  a  good  seat.  She 
didn't  even  take  the  precaution  of  engag- 
ing one  at  the  office  there.  When  the 
diligence  stops  here,  she  will  have  to  fare 
as  she  can.  She  is  pretty  enough  indeed 
to  fare  very  well — or  very  ill ;  Isn't  it  so, 
Signore?"  demanded  the  worthy  Boni- 
fazio,  as  I  believe  he  was  named.  "Ah, 
but  behold  her  strolling  along  the  road, 
bare-headed ,  in  those  red  flounces !  What 
Ls  one  to  say?  After  dusk,  with  the  dozen 
officers  in  garrison  here  watching  'the 
firontier  !  Watching  the  ladies  who  come 
and  go,  per  Diof  Many  of  them,  saving 
your  presence,  Signore,  are  your  own 
compatriots.  You'll  not  deny  that  8om3 
of  them  are  a  little  free — ^a  little  bold, 
What  will  you  have?  Out  of  their  own 
country!  What  else  were  the  use  of 
travel  ?  But  this  one ;  eh  !  she's  not  out 
of  her  own  country  yet.  Italians  are 
Italians,  Signore,  up  to  the  frontier — eh  ! 
eh  !  "  And  the  Signor  Bonifazio  indulged 
in  a  laugh  the  most  goguenard.  *  *  Never- 
theless, I  have  not  hept  an  inn  these 
twenty  years  without  learning  to  know 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.  This  is  an 
honorable  lady,  Signore ;  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  have  offered  to  you  to  sup 
with  her.  The  other  sort !  onecanalwayi 
sup  with  them  !  " 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  my  host^s  fluent 
commentary  was  no  meagre  foretaste  of 
Italian  frankness.  I  approachecl  the  win- 
dow. The  fair  object  of  our  conversation 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  staircase 
which  ascended  to  the  inn  door,  with  the 
toe  of  her  shoe  resting  upon  the  first  step. 
She  was  looking  fixedly  and  pensively  up 
the  road  toward  Switzerland.  Her  hand 
clasped  the  knob  of  the  iron  balustrade  and 
her  slight  fingers  played  an  impatient 
measure.  She  had  begun  to  interest  me. 
Her  dark  eyes,  intent  upon  the  distant 
turn  of  the  road,  seemed  to  expand  with  a 
vague  expectancy.  Whom  was  she  look- 
ing for  ?  Of  what  romance  of  Italy  waa 
she  the  heroine?  The  mattre  d* hotel  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  steps,  and  with 
a  flourish  of  his  napkin  announced  that 
the  Signora  vras  served.  She  started  a 
little  and  then  lightly  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. At  the  same  moment  I  caught  her 
eye  as  I  stood  gazing  from  the  window. 
With  a  just  visible  deepening  of  her 
color,  she  slowly  ascended  the  steps.  I 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  sense  of  being 
dingy,  travel-stained,  unpresentable  to  a 
woman  so  charming.  I  hastily  retreated  to 
my  room,  and,  surveying  myself  in  my 
dressing-glass,  objurgated  fortune  that  I 
lacked  the  wherewithal  to  amend  my  at- 
tire. But  1  could  at  least  change  my  cra- 
vat. I  had  no  sooner  replaced  my  black 
neck-tie  by  a  blue  one  than  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  Signora  would  observe  the 
difference;  but  what  then?  It  would 
hardly  o^nd  her.  With  a  timid  hope 
that  it  might  faintly  gratify  her  as  my 
only  feasible  tribute  to  the  honor  of  her 
presence,  I  returned  to  the  dining-room. 
She  WBs  seated  and  had  languidly  address- 
ed herself  to  the  contents  of  her  soup- 
plate.  The  worthy  Bonifieizio  had  adorned 
our  little  table  with  four  lighted  candles 
and  a  centre-piece  of  Alpine  flowers.  As 
I  installed  myself  opposite  my  companion, 
afler  having  greeted  her  and  received  a 
murmured  response,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  vras  sitting  down  to  one  of  those  &cti- 
tious  repasts  which  are  served  upon  the 
French  stage,  when  the  table  has  been 
moved  close  to  the  footlights,  and  the  rav- 
ishing young  widow  and  the  romantic 
young  artist  begin  to  manipulate  the  very 
nodus  of  the  comedy.  Was  the  Signora 
a  widow?  Our  attendant,  with  his  crim- 
son cap,  his  well-salted  discourse,  his 
light-handed  gestures,  and  his  smile  from 
behind  the  scenes,  might  have  passed  for  a 


classic  valet  de  thddtre,  I  had  the  appe- 
tite of  a  man  who  had  been  walking  since 
sunrise,  but  I  found  ample  occasion,  while 
I  plied  mylmife  and  fork,  to  inspect- the 
Signora.  She  merely  pretended  to  eat; 
and  to  appeal,  perhaps,  from  the  over- 
flattering  intentness  of  my  vision,  she 
opened  an  idle  conversation  with  Bonifa- 
zio.  I  listened  admirii\gly,  while  the 
glancing  shuttle  of  Italian  speech  passed 
rapidly  from  lip  to  lip.  It  vras  evident, 
frequently,  that  she  remained  quite  heed- 
less of  what  he  said,  losing  herself  forever 
in  a  kind  of  fretful  intensity  of  thought. 
The  repast  was  lung  and  multifiurious, 
and  as  he  tiqie  and  again  removed  her 
plate  vrith  its  contents  untouched,  mine 
host  would  catch  my  eye  and  roll  up  his 
own  with  an  air  of  mock  commiseration, 
turning  back  his  thumb  at  the  same  mo- 
ment toward  the  region  of  his  heart.  "  Un 
coup  de  tite,^^  he  took  occasion  to  murmur 
as  he  reached  over  me  to  put  down  a  dish. 
But  the  more  I  looked  at  the  &ir  unknown, 
the  more  I  came  to  suspect  that  the  source 
of  her  unrest  lay  deeper  than  in  the  petu- 
lance of  wounded  vanity.  Her  &>ce  wore 
to  my  eye  the  dignity  of  a  deep  resolution 
— a  resolution  taken  in  tears  and  ecstasy. 
She  was  some  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
I  imagined ;  though  at  moments  a  pain 
ful  gravity  resting  upon  her  brow  gave 
her  the  air  of  a  woman  who  in  youth  haA 
anticipated  old  age.  How  beautiful  she 
was  by  natural  gift  I  am  unable  to  say ; 
for  at  this  especial  hour  of  her  destiny, 
her  face  was  too  serious  to  be  &ir  and  too 
interesting  to  be  plain.  She  was  pale, 
worn,  and  weary-looking;  but  in  the 
midst  of  her  weariness  there  flickered  a 
fierce  impatience  of  delay  and  forced  re- 
pose. She  was  a  gentle  creature,  turned 
brave  and  adventurous  by  the  stress  of 
fate.  It  burned  bright  in  her  soft,  grave 
eyes,  this  longing  for  the  larger  freedom 
of  the  tarrying  morrow.  A  dozen  chance 
gestures  indicated  the  torment  of  her  spi- 
rit— the  constant  rapping  of  her  knife 
agaiost  the  table,  her  bread  crumbed  to 
pieces  but  uneaten,  the  frequent  change 
from  posture  to  posture  of  her  full  and 
flexible  figure,  shifting  through  that 
broad  range  of  attitude— the  veiy  gamut 
of  gracefulness — fiimlliar  to  Italian  women. 
The  repast  advanced  without  my  finding 
a  voice  to  address  her.  Her  secret  puzzled 
me,  whatever  it  was,  but  I  confess  that  I 
vras  afraid  of  it.  A  coup  de  iete  !  Heaven 
only  knew  how  direful  a  coup  !    My  mind 
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was  flooded  by  the  memory  of  the  rich  ca- 
pacity of  the  historic  womanhood  of  Italy. 
I  thought  of  Lacrezia  Borgia,  of  Bianca 
Capello,  of  the  heroines  of  Stendahl.  My 
fair  Mend  seemed  invested  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  candid  passbn,  which  placed  her 
quite  apart  from  the  ladies  of  my  own 
land.  The  gallant  soul  of  the  Signor  Boni- 
faziOy  however,  had  little  sniferance  for 
this  pedantic  view  of  things.  Shocked  by 
my  apparent  indifference  to  the  privilege 
of  my  rare  position,  he  throst  me  by  the 
shoulders  into  the  conversation.  The 
Signora  eyed  me  for  a  moment  not  ungra- 
ciously, and  then,  "Do  you  understand 
Italian?  "  she  asked. 

I  had  come  to  Italy  with  an  ear  quite  un- 
attuned,  of  course,  to  the  spoken  tongue ; 
but  the  mellow  cadence  of  the  Signora 's 
voice  rang  in  upon  my  senses  like  music. 
"  I  understand  you,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  nle  gravely,  with  the  air 
of  a  woman  used  to  receive  compliments 
without  any  great  flutter  of  vanity.  **  Are 
you  English?  "  she  abruptly  asked. 

"  English  is  my  tongue." 

"  Have  you  come  from  Switzerland  ?  " 

"  He  has  walked  from  Brieg !  "  pro- 
claimed our  host. 

**  Ah,  you  happy  men,  who  can  walk — 
who  can  run — who  needn't  wait  for  coaches 
and  conductors!"  The  Signora  uttered 
these  words  with  a  smile  of  acute  though 
transient  irony.  They  were  followed  by 
a  silence.  Bonifazio,  seeing  the  ice  was 
broken,  retired  with  a  flourish  of  his  nap- 
kin and  a  contraction  of  his  eyelids  as 
much  in  the  nature  of  a  wink  as  his  re- 
spect for  me,  for  the  Signora,  and  for  him- 
self allowed.  What  was  the  motive  of 
the  Signora 's  impatience?  I  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  I  should  learn.  The  Ital- 
ians are  confidential ;  of  this  I  had  al- 
ready received  suflBcient  assurance;  and 
my  companion,  with  her  lucid  eye  and  her 
fine  pliable  lips,  was  a  bright  example  of 
the  eloquent  genius  of  her  race.  She  sat 
idly  pressing  with  her  fork  the  crimson 
substance  out  of  a  plateful  of  figs,  without 
raising  them  to  her  lips. 

**  You  are  going  over  into  Switzerland," 
I  said,  "  and  you  are  in  haste." 

She  eyed  me  a  minute  suspiciously. 
"  Yes,  I'm  in  haste !  " 

**  I,  who  have  just  begun  to  feel  the 
charm  of  Italy,"  I  rejoined,  "  can  hardly 
understand  being  in  haste  to  leave  it." 

"  The  charm  of  Italy !  "  cried  the  Si- 
gnora, with  a  slightly  cynical  laugh .  ' '  For- 


eigners have  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
it." 

"But  you,  a  good  Italian,  certainly 
know  what  we  mean." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders— an  opera- 
tion she  performed  more  gracefully  than  • 
any  woman  I  ever  saw,  unless  it  be  Mile. 
Madeleine  Brohan  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais. 
**  For  me  it  has  no  charm !  I  have  been 
unhappy  here.  Happiness  for  me  is  there!  ^^ 
And  with  a  superb  nod  of  her  head  she 
indicated  the  Transalpine  world.  Then, 
as  if  she  had  spoken  a  thought  too  freely, 
she  rose  suddenly  from  her  chair  and 
walked  away  to  the  window.  She  step- 
ped out  on  the  narrow  balcony,  looked 
intently  for  an  instant  up  and  down  the 
road  and  at  the  band  of  sky  above  it, 
and  then  turned  back  into  the  room. 
I  sat  in  my  place,  divided  between  my 
sense  of  the  supreme  sweetness  of  figs 
and  my  wonder  at  my  companion's  mys- 
tery. "  It's  a  fine  night !  "  she  said. 
And  with  a  little  jerk  of  impatience  »he 
flung  herself  into  an  arm-chair  near  the 
table.  She  leaned  back,  with  her  skirt 
making  a  great  wave  around  her  and  her 
arms  folded .  I  went  on  eating  figs.  There 
was  a  long  silence.  "  You've  eaten  at 
least  a  dozen  figs.  You'll  be  ill!  "  said 
the  Signora  at  last. 

This  was  friendly  in  its  frankness.  "Ah, 
if  you  only  knew  how  I  eiyoy  them  I  "  I 
cried,  laughing.  "They  are  the  first  I 
ever  tasted.  And  this  the  first  Asti  wine. 
We  don't  have  either  in  the  North.  If 
figs  and  Asti  wine  are  for  anything  in  your 
happiness,  Signora,"  I  added,  "  you  had 
better  not  cross  the  Alps.  See,  the  figs 
are  all  gone.  Do  you  think  it  would  hurt 
me  to  have  any  more  ?  " 

"Truly,"  cried  the  Signora,  "I  don't 
know  what  you  English  are  made  of !  " 

"  You  think  us  very  coarse,  and  given 
up  altogether  to  eating  and  drinking?" 
She  gave  another  shrug  tempered  by  a 
smile.  "  To  begin  with,  I  am  not  an 
Englishman.  And  in  the  second  place, 
you'd  not  call  me  coarse  if  you  knew — if 
you  only  knew  what  I  feel  this  evening. 
Eh !  such  thick-coming  fancies !  " 

"What  are  your  fancies?"  she  de- 
manded, with  a  certain  curiosity  gleam- 
ing in  her  dark  eye. 

"  I  must  finish  this  Asti !  "  This  I  pro- 
ceeded to  do.  I  am  very  glad  I  did, 
moreover,  as  I  borrowed  from  its  mild  and 
luscious  force  something  of  the  courage 
with  which  I  came  to  express  myself.    "I    ^ 
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don't  know  how  it  is  that  Fm  talking 
Italian  at  such  a  rate.  Somehow  the 
words  come  to  me.  I  know  it  only  from 
books.    I  have  never  talked  it.'' 

*'  You  speak  as  well,'*  the  Signora  gra- 
ciously affirmed,  **  as  if  you  had  lived  six 
months  in  the  country." 

**  Half  an  hour  in  your  society,"  said  I, 
"  is  as  profitable  as  six  moiiths  elsewhere. '' 

**  Bravo ! "  she  responded.  "  An  Ital- 
ian himself  couldn't  say  it  better." 

Sitting  before  me  in  the  vague  candle- 
light, beautiful,  pale,  dark-browed,  sad, 
the  Signora  seemed  to  me  an  incorporate 
image  of  her  native  land.  I  had  come  to 
pay  it  my  devotions.  Why  not  perform 
them  at  her  feet?  **I  have  come  on  a 
pilgrimage,"  I  said.  **  To  understand 
what  I  mean,  you  must  have  lived,  as  I 
have  lived,  in  a  land  beyond  the  seas,  bar- 
ren of  romance  and  grace.  This  Italy  of 
yours,  on  whose  threshold  I  stand,  is  the 
home  of  history,  of  beauty,  of  the  arts — of 
all  that  makes  life  splendid  and  sweet. 
Italy,  for  us  dull  strangers,  is  a  magic 
word.  We  cross  ourselves  when  we  pro- 
nounce it.  We  are  brought  up  to  think 
that  when  we  have  earned  leisure  and  rest 
— at  some  bright  hour,  when  fortune 
smiles — we  may  go  forth  and  cross  oceans 
and  mountains  and  see  on  Italian  soil  the 
primal  substance — the  Platonic  *  idea  * — 
of  our  consoling  dreams  and  our  richest 
fancies.  I  have  been  brought  up  in  these 
thoughts.  The  happy  hour  has  come  to 
me — Heaven  be  praised ! — while  I  am  still 
young  and  strong  and  sensitive.  Here  I 
sit  for  the  first  time  in  the  enchanted  air 
in  which  love  and  faith  and  art  and 
knowledge  are  warranted  to  become  deep- 
er passions  than  in  my  own  chilly  clime. 
I  begin  to  behold  the  promise  of  my 
dreams.  It's  Italy.  How  can  I  tell  you 
what  that  means  to  one  of  us?  Only  see 
already  how  fluent  and  tender  of  speech 
I've  become.  The  air  has  a  perfume; 
everything  that  enters  my  soul,  at  every 
sense,  is  a  suggestion,  a  promise,  a  per- 
formance. But  the  best  thing  of  all  is 
that  I  have  met  you,  hella  donna!  If  I 
were  to  tell  you  how  you  seem  to  me,  you 
would  think  me  either  insincere  or  imper- 
tinent.   Ecco!** 

She  listened  to  me  without  changing  her 
attitude  or  without  removing  her  fathom- 
less eyes  from  my  own.  Their  blue-black 
depths,  indeed,  seemed  to  me  the  two 
wells  of  poetic  unity,  from  which  I  drew 
my  somewhat  transcendental  allocution. 


She  was  puzzled,  I  think,  and  a  little 
amused,  but  not  offended.  Anythir^ 
from  an  Inglese .'  But  it  was  doubtless 
grateful  to  feel  these  rolling  vmves  of  sen- 
timent break  soflly  at  her  feet,  chained  as 
she  was,  like  Andromeda,  to  the  rock  of  a 
lonely  passion.  With  an  admirable  ab- 
sence of  mincnLderie,  **  ^ow  is  it  that  I 
seem  to  you,  Signore?  "  she  asked. 

I  lefl  my  place  and  came  round  and 
stood  in  front  of  her.  **  Ever  since  I  could 
use  my  wits,"  I  said,  **  I  have  done  little 
else  tUau  lancy  dramas  and  romances  and 
love-tales,  and  lodge  them  in  Italy.  You 
seem  to  me  as  the  heroine  of  all  my  sto- 
ries." 

There  was  perhaps  a  slight  movement 
of  coquetry  in  her  reply :  **  Your  stories 
must  have  been  very  dull,  Signore,"  and 
she  gave  a  sad  smile. 

**  Nay,  in  future,"  I  said,  **  my  hero- 
ines shall  be  more  like  you  than  ever. 
Where  do  you  come  from?"  I  seated 
myself  in  the  chair  she  had  quitted. 
*'  But  it's  none  of  my  business,"  1  added. 
**  From  anywhere.  In  Milan  or  Venice, 
in  Bologna  or  Florence,  Rome  or  Naples, 
every  grave  old  palazzo  I  pass,  I  shall 
fancy  your  home.  I'm  going  the  whole 
length  of  Italy.  My  soul,  what  things  I 
shall  see!  " 

"You  please  me,  Signore.  I  say  to 
you  what  I  wouldn't  say  to  another.  I 
oame  from  Florence.  Shall  you  surely  go 
there?" 

"I  have  reasons,"  I  said,  "for  going 
there  more  than  elsewhere.  In  Florence  * ' 
— and  I  hesitated,  with  a  momentary  hor- 
ror at  my  perfect  unreserve— r"  in  Flor- 
ence I  am  to  meet  my — ^my  promessa  spo- 
jfl," 

The  Signora's  face  was  instantly  irra- 
diated by  a  generous  smile.  "  Ah !  "  she 
said,  as  if  now  for  the  first  time  she  really 
understood  me. 

"  As  I  say,  she  has  been  ^)ending  the 
summer  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  She 
comes  to  Florence  with  her  mother  in  the 
middle  of  September. ' ' 

"Do you  love  her?" 

"  Passionately." 

"Is  she  pretty?^' 

"  Extremely.  But  not  like  you.  Very 
feir,  with  blue  eyes." 

"  How  long  since  you  have  seen  her?  ** 

"  A  year." 

"  And  when  are  you  to  be  married?  " 

"  In  November,  probably,  in  Rome." 

She  covered  me  for  a  moment  with  a 
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glance  of  the  largest  sympathy.  "Ah, 
what  happiness!  "  she  cried  abruptly. 

"  After  oar  marriage,*'  I  said,  "  we 
shall  go  down  to  Naples.  Do  you  know 
Naples?'' 

Instead  of  answering,  she  simply  gazed 
at  me,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  seemed  to 
grow  larger  and  more  liquid.  Suddenly, 
while  I  sat  in  the  benignant  shadow  of 
her  vision,  I  saw  the  tears  rise  to  her  lids. 
Her  face  was  convulsed  and  she  burst  into 
sobs.  I  remember  that  in  my  amazement 
and  regret  I  suddenly  lost  my  Italian. 
"  Dearest  lady,"  I  cried  in  my  mother 
tongue,  '*  forgive  me  that  I  have  troubled 
you.  Share  with  me  at  least  the  sorrow 
that  I  have  aroused.''  In  an  instant, 
however,  she  had  brushed  away  her  tears 
and  her  face  had  recovered  its  pale  compo- 
sure.   She  tried  even  to  smile. 

"What  will  you  think  of, me?"  she 
asked.  "  What  do  you  think  of  me  al- 
ready?" 

"  I  think  you  are  an  extremely  interest- 
ing woman.  You  are  in  trouble.  If  there 
is  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  pray  say  the 
word." 

She  gave  me  her  hand.  I  vras  on  the 
point  of  raising  it  to  my  lips.  "  No — h 
VAnglaisey*^  she  said,  and  she  lightly 
shook  my  own.  "  I  like  you — ^you're  an 
honest  man — ^you  don't  try  to  make  love 
to  me.  I  should  like  to  write  a  note  to 
your  promessa  sposa  to  tell  her  she  may 
trust  you.  You  can't  help  me.  I  have 
committed  myself  to  God  and  the  Holy 
Virgin.  They  will  help  me.  Besides,  it's 
only  a  little  longer.  £h,  it's  a  long  story, 
Signore !  What  is  said  in  your  country 
of  a  woman  who  travels  alone  at  night 
without  even  a  servant?  " 

*  •  Nothing  is  said .    It's  very  common. ' ' 

"Ah!  women  must  be  very  happy 
there,  or  very  unhappy !  Is  it  never  sup- 
posed of  a  woman  that  she  has  a  lover  ? 
That  is  worst  of  all." 

"Fewer  things  are  'supposed'  of 
women  there  than  here.  They  live  more 
in  the  broad  daylight  of  life.  They  make 
their  own  law." 

"  They  must  be  very  good  then— or  veiy 
bad.  So  that  a  man  of  fancy  like  you, 
with  a  taste  for  romance,  has  to  come  to 
poor  Italy,  where  he  can  suppose  at  leisure ! 
ikit  we  are  not  all  romance,  I  assure  you. 
With  me,  I  promise  you,  it's  no  light- 
minded  coup  de  titey  And  the  Signora 
enforced  her  candid  assurance  with  an  al- 
most imperious  nod.    "  I  know  what  I'm 


doing.  Eh !  I'm  an  old  woman.  I've 
waited  and  waited.  But  now  my  hour 
has  come !  Ah,  the  heavenly  freedom  of 
it!  Ah,  the  peace—the  joy !  Just  God, 
I  thank  thee!  "  And  sitting  back  in 
her  chair,  she  folded  her  hands  on  her 
bosom  and  closed  her  eyes  in  a  kind  of  ec- 
stasy. Opening  them  suddenly,  she  per- 
ceived, I  suppose,  my  somewhat  intent 
and  dilated  countenance.  Breaking  then 
into  a  loud,  excited  laugh,  "  How  you 
stare  at  me !  "  she  cried.  "  You  think 
I've  at  least  poisoned  my  husband.  No, 
he's  safe  and  sound  and  strong  !  On  the 
contrary,  I've  forgiven  him.  I  forgive 
him  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul ; 
there !  I  call  upon  you  to  witness  it.  I 
bear  him  no  rancor.  I  wish  never  to 
think  of  him  again ;  only  let  me  never 
see  him — never  hear  of  him !  Let  him 
never  come  near  me :  I  shall  never  trouble 
him !  Hark !  "  She  had  interrupted  her- 
self and  pressed  her  hand  with  a  startled 
air  upon  my  arm.  I  listened,  and  in  a 
moment  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  roll- 
ing wheels  on  the  hard  highroad.  With 
a  great  effort  at  self-composure,  appar- 
ently, she  laid  her  fingw  on  her  lips.  "  If 
it  should  be  he— if  it  should  be  he !  "  she 
murmured.  "  Heaven  preserve  me !  Do 
go  to  the  window  and  see." 

I  complied,  and  perceived  a  two-horse 
vehicle  advancing  rapidly  from  the  Italian 
quarter.  "  It's  a  carriage  of  some  sort 
from  Italy,"  I  said.  "  But  what — ^whom 
do  you  fear?" 

She  rose  to  her  feet.  "  That  my  hus- 
band should  overtake  me,"  and  she  gave 
a  half-&antic  glance  round  the  room,  like 
a  hunted  stag  at  bay.  "  If  it  should  be 
he,  protect  me !  Do  something,  say  some- 
thing—anything !  Say  I'm  not  fit  to  go 
back  to  him.  He  wants  me  because  he 
thinks  me  good.  Say  I'm  not  good — to 
your  knowledge.  Oh ,  Signore— Holy  Vir- 
gin! "  Recovering  herself,  she  sank  into 
a  chair,  and  sat  stiff  and  superb,  listening 
to  the  deepening  sound  of  the  wheeL<5. 
The  vehicle  approached,  reached  the  inn, 
passed  it,  and  went  on  to  the  Dogana. 

"You're  safe,"  I  said.  "It's  not  a 
posting-chaise,  but  a  common  wagon  with 
merchandise." 

With  a  hushed  sigh  of  relief  she  passed 
her  hand  over  her  brow,  and  then  looking 
at  me :  "I  have  lived  these  three  days  in 
constant  terror.  I  believe  in  my  soul  he 
has  come  in  pursuit  of  me ;  my  hope  is  in 
my  having  gained  time  through  his  being 
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absent  when  I  started.  My  nerres  are 
broken.  I  have  neither  slept  nor  eaten, 
nor  till  now  have  I  spoken.  But  I  must 
speak!  I'm  frank;  it's  good  to  take  a 
friend  when  you  find  one." 

I  oonfess  that  to  hare  been  thus  freely 
admitted  by  the  fair  fugitive  into  the 
whirling  circle  of  her  destiny  was  one  of 
the  keenest  emotions  of  my  life.  * *I  know 
neither  the  motive  of  your  flight  nor  the 
goal  of  your  journey,"  I  answered ;  **  but 
i£  I  may  help  you  and  speed  you,  I  will 
joyfully  turn  back  from  the  threshold  of 
Italy  and  give  you  whatever  furtherance 
my  company  may  yield.  To  go  with 
you,"  I  added,  smiling,  "  will  be  to  re- 
main in  Italy,  I  assure  you." 

She  acknowledged  my  oflfor  with  a 
glance  more  potent  than  words.  **I'm 
going  to  a  friend,"  she  said,  after  a  si- 
lence. "  To  accept  your  oflfer  would  be 
tf)  make  friendship  cheap.  He  is  lying  ill 
•it  Geneva ;  otherwise  I  shouldn't  be  thns! 
But  my  head  is  on  fire.  This  room  is 
close;  it  smells  of  supper.  Do  me  the 
favor  to  accompany  me  into  the  air." 

She  gathered  her  shawl  about  her 
nhoulders,  I  offered  her  my  arm,  and  we 
passed  into  the  entry  toward  the  door. 
In  the  doorway  stood  mine  host,  with 
his  napkin  under  his  arm.  He  drew  him- 
Hdlf  up  as  we  approached,  and,  as  if  to 
deprecate  a  possible  imputation  of  scandal, 
honored  us  with  a  bow  of  the  most  cere- 
monious homage.  We  descended  the  steps 
and  strolled  along  the  road  toward  the 
Swiss  frontier.  A  vague  remnant  of  day- 
light seemed  to  linger  imprisoned  in  the 
narrow  gorge.  We  passed  the  Dogana 
and  left  the  village  behind  ns.  My 
thoughts  reverted  as  we  went,  to  the  ach- 
ing blank  of  my  fancy  as  I  entered  Isella 
an  hour  before.  It  seemed  to  palpitate 
now  with  a  month's  experience.  Beyond 
the  village  a  narrow  bridge  spans  the 
stream  and  leads  to  a  path  which  climbs 
the  opposite  hillside.  We  diverged  from 
the  road  and  lingered  on  the  bridge  while 
the  sounding  torrent  gushed  beneath  us, 
.  flashing  in  the  light  of  the  few  stars  which 
sparkled  in  our  narrow  strip  of  sky,  like 
diamonds  tacked  upon  a  band  of  velvet. 
I  remained  silent,  thinking  a  passive 
silence  the  most  graceful  tribute  to  the 
Signora's  generous  intentions.  **I  will 
tell  you  all !  "  she  said  at  Uwt.  "  Do  you 
think  me  pretty?  But  you  needn't  an- 
swer. The  less  you  think  si,  the  more 
you'll  say  it.    I  was  pretty  !    I  djn't  pre- 


tend to  be  so  now.  I  have  suflfered  too 
much.  I  have  a  miserable  fear  that  when 
he  sees  me,  after  these  three  years,  he'll 
notice  the  loss  of  my  beauty.  But,  pov^- 
rino!  he  is  perhaps  too  ill  to  notioe  any- 
thing. He  is  young — a  year  younger  than 
I — ^twenty-seven.  He  is  a  painter;  be 
has  a  most  beautiful  talent.  He  loved  me 
four  years  ago,  before  my  marriage.  -  He 
was  a  friend  of  my  poor  brother,  who  was 
fatally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mentana, 
where  he  fought  with  Garibaldi.  My 
brother,  Giuseppiuo,  was  brought  home 
with  his  wound;  he  died  in  a  week. 
Ernesto  came  to  make  a  drawing  of  his 
face  before  we  lost  it  forever.  It  vi-as  not 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  him,  but  it  was 
the  first  time  we  understood  each  othpr. 
I  was  sitting  by  poor  Giuseppino's  bedside, 
crying — crying !  He,  too,  cried  while  be 
drew  and  ^joade  great  blisters  on  the  paper. 
I  know  where  to  look  for  them  still.  They 
loved  each  other  devotedly.  I,  too,  had 
loved  my  brother!  for  my  mother  was 
dead,  and  my  father  was  not  a  mother- 
not  even  a  father!  Judge  for  yourself! 
We  placed  together  the  love  which  each 
of  us  had  borne  for  Giuseppino,  and  it 
made  a  great  love  for  each  other.  It  was  a 
misfortune ;  but  how  could  we  help  it  ?  & 
had  nothing  but  his  talent,  which  as  yet 
was  immature.  I  had  nothing  at  all  but 
the  poor  little  glory  of  my  father's  beug  a 
Marchese,  without  a  soldo^  and  my  pretti- 
ness!  But  you  see  what  has  become  of 
that!  My  father  vras  furious  to  have 
given  his  only  son  to  that  scoundrel  q£  a 
Garibaldi,  for  he  is  of  that  vray  of  think- 
ing. Tou  should  have  heard  the  scene  be 
made  me  when  poor  Ernesto  in  dee^ir 
asked  leave  to  marry  me.  My  husband, 
whom  I  had  never  seen  or  at  lea^t  never 
noticed,  v^as  at  that  time  in  treaty  for  my 
hand.  By  his  origin  he  vras  little  better 
than  a  peasant,  but  he  had  made  a  fortune 
in  trade,  and  he  was  very  well  pleased  to 
marry  a  marchesina.  It's  not  every  man 
who  is  willing  to  take  a  penniless  girl ;  it 
was  the  first  chance  and  perhaps  the  best. 
So  I  was  given  over  blindfold,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  that  brute.  Eh!  what  I 
hadn't  brought  in  cash  I  had  to  pay  down 
in  patience.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  what 
I've  suffered  these  three  years,  it  would 
bring  tears  to  your  eyes — ^Inglese  as  you 
are.  But  they  are  things  which  can't  bei 
told.  He  is  a  peasant,  with  the  soul  of  a 
peasant — the  taste,  the  manners,  the  vices 
of  a  peasant.    It  was  my  great  crime  thai 
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I  wa8  proud.  I  had  macfa  to  be  ptond  of. 
If  I  had  only  been  a  woman  of  his  own 
flort !  to  pay  him  in  his  own  coin !  Ernesto, 
of  oonrse,  had  been  altogether  sappreased. 
He  proposed  to  me  to  escape  with  him  be- 
fore my  marriage,  and  I  confess  to  yon 
tlmt  I  would  haye  done  it  if  I  coald.  I 
tried  in  vain ;  I  was  too  w^  Watched.  I 
implored  him  then  to  go  away  till  better 
days ;  and  he  at  last  consented  to  go  to 
Paris  and  pnrsne  his  studies.  A  week 
after  my  marriage  he  came  to  bid  me  fare- 
well. My  husband  had  taken  me  to  Na- 
ples, to  make  me  belieie  I  was  not 
wretched.  Ernesto  followed  me,  and  I 
contrived  to  see  him.  It  lasted  three  min- 
ntes  by  the  clock :  I  have  not  seen  him 
since.  In  three  years  I  have  had  five  let- . 
tens  from  him ;  they  are  here  in  my  drees. 
I  am  sure  of  his  love ;  I  don't  need  to 
have  him  write,  to  tell  me.  I  have  an- 
swered him  twice.  These  letters — seven 
in  all,  in  three  years ! — are  all  my  husband 
has  to  reproach  me  vrith.  He  is  furious 
at  not  having  more.  He  knows  of  course 
that  I  love  another ;  he  knows  that  to 
bear  such  things  a  woman  must  borrow 
strength  somewhere.  I  have  had  &ith, 
bat  it  has  not  been  all  &ith !  My  hus- 
band has  none ;  nothing  is  sacred  to  him, 
not  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself.  If  you 
were  to  hear  the  things  he  sa3^  about  thid 
Holy  Father !  I  have  waited  and  waited. 
I  confess  it,  I  have  hoped  at  times  that 
my  husband  would  die.  But  he  has  the 
health  of  a  peasant.  He  used  to  strike 
me— to  starve  me— to  lock  me  up  without 
light  or  fire.  I  appealed  to  my  father, 
but,  I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  my  father  is  a 
covrard !  Heaven  forgive  me !  I'm  saying 
dreadful  things  here !  But,  ah,  Signore, 
let  me  breathe  at  last !  I've  waited  and 
waited,  as  I  say,  for  this  hour !  Heaven 
knows  I  have  been  good.  Though  I  stand 
here  now,  I  have  not  trifled  vrith  my  duties. 
It's  not  coquetry !  I  determined  to  en- 
dure as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  to  break 
— to  break  forever !  A  month  ago  strength 
and  courage  left  me ;  or  rather,  they  came 
to  me !  I  wrote  to  Ernesto  that  I  would 
come  to  him.  He  answered  that  he  would 
come  down  to  meet  me — if  possible  at 
lililan.  Just  afterwards  he  vrrote  me  in  a 
liUle  scrawl  in  pencil  that  he  had  been 
taken  iU  in  Geneva,  and  that  if  I  could  I 
must  come  alone,  before  he  got  worse.  Here 
I  am  then,  alone,  pursued,  frantic  with 
ignorance  and  dread.  Heaven  only  keep 
him  till  1  come.    I  shall  do  the  rest! 


Exactly  how  I  left  home,  I  can't  tell  you. 
It  has  been  like  a  dream !  My  husband — 
God  be  praised ! — ^was  obliged  to  make  a 
short  absence  on  business,  of  which  I  took 
advantage.  My  great  trouble  was  get- 
ting a  little  money.  I  never  have  any. 
I  sold  a  few  trinkets  for  a  few  francs — 
hardly  enough!  The  people  saw  I  was 
too  frightened  to  make  a  stand,  so  that 
they  cheated  me.  But  if  I  can  only  come 
to  the  end !  I'm  certain  that  my  husband 
has  pursued  me.  Once  I  get  to  Switzer- 
land, we  6an  hide.  Meanwhile  I'm  in  a 
fever.  I've  lost  my  head.  I  began  very 
well,  but  all  this  delay  has  so  vexed  and 
confused  me.  I  hadn't  even  the  wit  to 
secure  a  place  in  the  coach  at  Domo 
d'Ossola.  But  I  shall  go,  if  I  have  to  sit 
on  the  roof— to  crouch  upon  the  doorstep. 
If  I  had  only  a  little  more  money,  so  that 
I  needn't  vrait  for  coaches.  To  overtake 
me  my  husband,  for  once  in  his  life,  won't 
count  his  Zire/" 

I  listened  with  a  kind  of  awe  to  this 
torrent  of  passionate  confidence.  I  had 
got  more  even  than  I  had  bargained  for. 
The  current  of  her  utterance  seemed  to 
gather  volume  as  it  came,  and  she  poured 
out  her  tragic  story  with  a  sort  of  raptu- 
rous freedom.  She  had  unburdened  at 
last  her  heavy  heart.  As  she  spoke,  the 
hot  breath  of  her  eloquence  seemed  to 
pass  fhr  beyond  my  single  attwitive  sense, 
and  mingle  joyously  vrith  the  free  air  of 
the  night.  Her  tale,  in  a  measure,  might 
be  untrue  or  imperfect ;  but  her  passion, 
her  haste,  her  sincerity,  were  imperiously 
reaL  I  felt,  as  I  had  never  felt  it,  the 
truth  of  the  poet's  claim  for  his  touch  of 
nature.  I  became  conscious  of  a  hurrying 
share  In  my  companion's  dread.  I  seemed 
to  hear  in  the  trembling  torrent  the  sound 
of  rapid  wheels.  I  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  see  the  glare  of  lights  along  the 
road,  before  the  inn,  then  a  strong  arm 
locked  about  her  Waist,  and,  in  the  ray  of 
a  lantern  from  the  carriage  window,  to 
catch  the  mute  agony  of  her  solemn  eyes. 
My  heart  beat  fiist ;  I  was  part  and  parcel 
of  a  romance!  Come!  the  denouement 
shouldn't  fkil  by  any  prosy  fhult  of  mine. 

"  How  I've  talked !  "  cried  the  Signora, 
after  a  brief  pause.  "  And  how  you  stare 
at  me !  ISh  !  don't  be  afraid.  I've  said 
all ,  and  it  has  done  me  good.  You '11  laugh 
with  your  promessa  sposa  about  that  crazy 
creature  who  was  flying  fh)m  her  hus- 
band .  The  idea  of  people  not  being  happ5 
in  marriage,  you'll  say  to  h« !  "j>  t 
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**  I  thank  yoa  with  all  my  heart,"  I 
Faid,  *'  for  having  trusted  me  as  you  have. 
But  I'm  almost  sorry  you  have  taken  the 
time.  You  oughtn't  to  be  lingering  here 
whileyour  husband  is  making  thedust  fly . " 

"That's  easy  to  say,  Signore;  but  I 
can't  walk  to  Brieg,  like  you.  A  carriage 
costs  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs.  1  have 
only  just  enough  to  pay  my  place  in  the 
coach." 

I  drew  out  my  portemonnaie  and 
.emptied  it  in  my  hand ;  it  contained  a 
hundred  and  seventy  francs.  "  Ecco  /  "  I 
said,  holding  them  out  to  her. 

She  glanced  at  them  an  instant,  and 
then,  with  a  movement  which  ef^tually 
rounded  and  completed  my  impression  of 
her  simple  and  passionate  sincerity,  seized 
with  both  her  hands  my  own  hand  as  it 
held  them.  "  Ah,  the  Blessed  Virgin  be 
praised!"  she  cried.  "Ah,  you're  an 
angel  from  heaven!  Quick,  quick!  A 
carriage,  a  carriage !  " 

She  thrust  the  money  into  her  pocket, 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  hur- 
ried back  to  the  road,  and  moved  swiftly 
toward  the  inn.  I  overtook  her  as  she 
reached  the  doorstep,  where  our  host  was 
ei\joying  a  pipe  in  the  cool.  "A  car- 
riage !  "  she  cried.  "  I  must  be  off.  Quick, 
without  delay !  I  have  the  money ;  you 
shall  be  well  paid.  Don't  tell  me  you 
haven't  one.  There  must  be  one  here. 
Find  one,  prepare  it,  lose  not  a  moment. 
Do  you  think  I  can  lie  tossing  here  all 
night?  I  shall  put  together  my  things, 
and  give  you  ten  minutes !  You,  sir,  see 
that  they  hurry !  "  And  she  rapidly  en- 
tered the  house. 

Boni&zio  stared,  somewhat  aghast  at 
the  suddenness  and  the  energy  of  her  re* 
quisition.  Fearing  that  he  might  not  be 
equal  to  the  occasion,  I  determined  to  take 
him  by  his  gallantry.  **  Come,  my 
friend,"  I  said,  "  don't  stand  scratching 
your  head,  but  act,  I  know  you  admire 
the  Signora.  You  don't  wunt  to  see  so 
charming  a  woman  in  trouble.  You  don't 
wish  to  have  a  scandal  in  your  inn.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  she  should  leave 
in  ten  minutes.    Stir  up  your  hostler." 

A  wise  grin  illumined  his  &ce.  "  Ah," 
said  he,  "  it's  as  bad  as  that.  I  had  my 
notions.  I'll  do  what  I  can."  He  ex- 
erted himself  to  such  good  purpose  that  in 
the  incredibly  short  period  of  twenty  min- 
utes a  small  closed  carriage  was  drawn  by 
a  couple  of  stout  horses  to  the  door.  Go- 
ing in  to  summon  the  &ir  fugitive,  I 


found  her  in  the  dining-room,  where,  fret- 
ting with  impatience,  and  hooded  and 
shawled,  she  had  suffered  a  rather  bun- 
gling chambermaid  to  attempt  the  insertion 
of  a  couple  of  necessary  pins.  She  swept 
past  me  on  her  exit  as  if  she  had  equally 
forgotten  my  face  and  her  obligations,  and 
entered  the  carriage  with  passionate  a(\iu- 
rations  of  haste.  I  followed  her  and 
watched  her  take  her  place;  but  she 
seemed  not  even  to  see  me.  My  hour  was 
over.  I  had  added  an  impulse  to  her 
straining  purpose;  its  hurrying  current 
had  left  me  alone  on  the  brink.  I  could 
not  resist  the  influence  of  a  poignant  re- 
gret at  having  dropped  from  her  con- 
sciousness. Learning  from  a  peasant  who 
was  lounging  near  at  hand  that  an  easy 
footpath  wound  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain  and  struck  the  highroad  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour's  walk,  I  immediately 
discovered  and  followed  it.  I  saw  beneath 
me  in  the  dimness  as  I  went  the  white 
highroad,  vrith  the  carriage  slowly  begin- 
ning its  ascent.  Descending  at  last  from 
the  slope,  I  met  the  vehicle  well  on  its 
way  up  the  mountain,  and  motioned  to  the 
driver  to  stop .  The  poor  Signora ,  haunted 
with  the  fear  of  interruption,  thrust  her 
pale  £Qioe  from  the  window.  Seeing  me, 
she  stared  an  instant  almost  vacantly, 
and  then  passing  her  hand  over  her  face 
broke  into  a  glorious  smile.  Flinging 
open  the  carriage  door  from  within,  she 
held  out  her  two  hands  in  farewell. 

"  Give  me  your  blessing,"  she  cried, 
"  and  take  mine !  I  had  almost  forgotten 
you.  Love  is  selfish,  Signore.  But  I 
should  have  remembered  you  later  and 
cried  with  gratitude.  My  £mesto  will  • 
vnrite  to  you.  Give  me  your  card— write 
me  your  address,  there  in  the  carriage 
lamp.  No?  Asyou  please,  then.  Think 
of  me  kindly.  And  the  young  girl  you 
marry— use  her  well— love  her  if  only  a 
little— it  will  be  enough.  We  ask  but  a 
little,  but  we  need  that.  Addio !  "  and 
she  raised  her  two  hands  to  her  lips, 
seemed  for  an  instant  to  exhale  her  whole 
soul  upon  her  fiinger  tips,  and  flung  into 
the  air  a  magnificent  Italian  kiss. 

I  returned  along  the  winding  footpath 
more  slowly,  a  wiser,  possibly  a  sadder 
man  than  a  couple  of  hours  before.  I  had 
entered  Italy,  I  had  tasted  of  sentiment,  I 
had  assisted  at  a  drama.  It  was  a  good 
beginning.  I  found  Bonifazio  finishing  his 
pipe  before  the  inn.  "  Well,  well,  Sig- 
nore," he  cried, "  what  does  it  all  mean?  " 
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**  Aren't  yoa  enough  of  an  Italian  to 
guess?"  I  asked. 

"  Eh,  eh,  it's  better  to  be  an  Inglese  and 
to  be  told,"  cried  Bonii'azio  with  a  twinkle. 

"  You  must  sleep  to-night  with  an  ear 
open,"  I  said.  **  A  personage  will  arrive 
post-baste  from  Domo.  Stop  him  if  you 
can." 

Bonifazio  scratched  his  head.  ^'  If  a 
late  supper  or  an  early  breakfast  will  stop 
him !  "  he  murmured.  I  looked  deep  in- 
to his  little  round  eye,  expecting  to  read 
there  the  recipe  for  the  infusion  of  a 
sleeping  potion  into  cnfi  au  lait. 

My  room  that  night  was  close  and  hot, 
and  my  bed  none  of  the  best.  I  tossed 
about  in  a  broken  sleep.  I  dreamed  that 
I  was  lying  ill  in  a  poor  tavern  at  Naples, 
waiting,  waiting  with  an  aching  heart,  &r 
the  arrival  from  the  Baths  of  Lucca  of  a 
certain  young  lady,  who  had  been  forced 
by  her  mother,  Mrs.  B.  of  Philadelphia, 
into  a  cruel  marriage  with  a  wealthy  Tus- 
can contadirio.  At  last  I  seemed  to  hear 
a  great  noise  without  and  a  step  on  the 
stairs;  through  the  opened  door  rushed 
in  my  promessa  sposa.  Her  blue  eyes 
were  bright  with  tears,  and  she  wore  a 
flounced  black  dress  trimmed  with  crim- 
son silk.  The  next  moment  she  was  kneel- 
ing at  my  bedside  crying,  "  Ernesto,  Er- 
nesto !  "  At  this  point  I  awoke  into  the 
early  morning.  The  noise  of  horses  and 
wheels  and  voices  came  up  frx)m  outside. 
I  sprang  from  my  bed  and  stepped  to  my 
open  window.  The  huge,  high-piled,  yel- 
low diligence  from  Domo  d'Ossola  had 
halted  before  the  inn.    The  door  of  the 


cou^^  was  open ;  from  the  aperture  half 
emerged  the  Personage.  "  A  peasant," 
she  had  called  him,  but  he  was  well  di- 
crottiy  though  he  had  counted  his  lire  and 
taken  the  diligence.  He  struck  me  as  of 
an  odd  type  for  an  Italian:  dark  sandy 
hair,  a  little  sandy  moustache,  waxed  at 
the  ends,  and  sandy  whiskers  h  VAnglaise, 
He  had  a  broad  face,  a  large  nose,  and  a 
small  keen  eye,  without  any  visble  brows. 
He  wore  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  tied  as 
a  nightcap  about  his  head,  and  in  spite  of 
the  heat  he  was  very  much  muffled.  On 
the  steps  stood  Bonifiwio,  cap  in  hand, 
smiling  and  obsequious. 

"  Is  there  a  lady  here?  "  demanded  the 
gentleman  from  the  coupi.  *  *  A  lady  alone 
— good-looking — with  little  luggage  ?  " 

"No  lady,  Signore,"  said  Bonifazio. 
"  Alas !  I  have  an  empty  house.  If  eccel- 
lenza  would  like  to  descend " 

**  Have  you  had  a  lady — ^yesterday,  last 
night?    Don't  lie." 

**  We  had  three,  eccellenza,  a  week  ago — 
three  Scotch  ladies  going  to  Baveno. 
Nay,  three  days  since  we  had  a  prima 
donna  on  her  way  to  Milan." 

"Damn  your  Scotch  prima  donna! ^^ 
said  the  other.  *  *  Have  you  had  my  wife  ? ' ' 

**  The  wife  of  eccellenza?  Save  the  la- 
dies I  mention,  we  have  had  neither  wife 
nor  maid.  Would  eccellenza  like  a  cup  of 
coffee?" 

*'  Sangue  di  Dio  !  "  vras  eccellenza* s  sole 
response.  The  coupi  door  closed  with  a 
slam,  the  conductor  mounted,  the  six 
horses  started,  and  the  great  mountain 
coach  rolled  away. 

Henbt  James,  Jr. 
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CRYING,  0  passionate  heart,  be  still  and  strong. 
Waiting  in  faith  the  good  time  of  the  Lord, 
And  trusting  to  the  promise  of  His  Word, 
That  they  who  suffer  patiently  through  wrong, 
His  arm  shall  succor  and  redress  ere  long. 
And  crown  with  palms  of  triumph  evermore. 
So  shall  they  stand,  and  glorify  in  song 
The  Hand  that  brought  them  to  the  shining  shore. 
Through  mth  and  trial,  sorrowing  full  sore, 
And  d^rken'd  seasons  of  distrust  and  doubt. 
Know,  fainting  heart,  out  of  His  mercy's  store, 
Thy  wail  may  yet  be  changed  to  song  and  shout, 
And  thy  rent  sackcloth,  litten  by  His  grace. 
Shine  like  the  light  that  shone  on  Christ's  transfigur'd  face ! 

Ed.  S.  Gregory. 
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IT  is  a  perfectly  simple  thing  to  ob- 
tain a  signature,  when  the  signer  is 
to  be  specially  benefited  thereby/'said  they. 
^*  Not  so  felicitous   as  you   imagine. 
Listen  to  a  page  oat  of  my  book,"  said  I. 

Once  upon  a  time,  not  so  Tery  long  ago, 
it  was  suddenly  decided  by  some  great 
publishers  to  storm  Congress  with  a  cer- 
tain petition  on  behaff  qf  authors — a  so- 
phistical way  of  patting  it  inoonceiTably 
funny  to  those  who  know — and  1,  a  mere 
morsel  of  a  woman,  not  an  atom  strong- 
minded,  but  steadfast  and  strong-hearted, 
was  chosen  as  the  best  person  to  go  hither 
and  yon  after  the  authors'  signatures  nec- 
essary to  this  petition.  If  the  publish- 
ers sent  a  mere  employee,  the  door 
would  be  shut  in  his  fiice  three  times 
out  of  four  by  the  busy  and  absorbed  men 
and  women  whose  names  were  wanted; 
bat  my  sex  and  weakness  would  gain  me 
courtesy,  spite  of  much  inward  howling 
at  the  interruption,  and  my  haying  ar- 
rived at  outward  years  of  discretion  would 
be  my  strength  and  safety. 

But  first,  they  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
petition.  I  immediately  became  grim, 
and  censoriously  critical.  If  my  opinion 
had  not  been  asked,  I  should  only  hare 
seen  a  paper  of  a  gorgeous  aspect,  em- 
bodying a  joyful,  a  doUarous  future  for 
authors ;  which  future  I  confess  so  taxed 
my  utmost  politeness  to  believe,  that  I 
found  it  rather  a  relief  to  chop  off  the  head 
of  this  "  phantom  of  hope  '*  at  once ;  and 
looking  like  seven  and  twenty  owls  all  in 
a  row,  I  said,  **  It  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  publishers,  but  it's  too  long.  Brevity 
i»  the  soul  of  business,  as  well  as  of  wit. 
Let  us  cut  these  five  pages  down  to  one.'' 

Then  I  and  that  excellent  man  and  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  sat  like  two 
conspirators  in  my  parlor,  one  winter 
morning,  and  condensed  the  document 
into  just  one  written  page,  and  it  was 
ready  for  the  Honorable  Committee,  with 
their  ways  and  their  means,  and  their 
"  tricks  and  their  manners." 

And  now  I  hastened  to  assume  my  pil- 
grim's staff  and  wallet,  and  forthwith 
commenced  my  mission  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 


''These  signatures  should  be  headed 
with  some  great  name,"  I  observed  to  my- 
self.   "  It  will  arrest  attention." 

Accordingly,  I  first  demanded  admit- 
tance at  the  castle  of  a  most  noble  knight 
of  the  pen,  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  philos- 
opher, historian,  and  now  ambassador. 
The  servant  conducted  me  at  once  into  h» 
sanctum.  He  was  not  there;  he  would 
come  immediately;  but  great  books 
crammed  with  learning  were  everywhere, 
on  the  floor,  on  the  table,  and  covering 
the  walls.  While  I  waited  trembling, 
some  scientific  apparitions  floated  down 
from  the  books  on  the  wall,  and  with 
overwhelming  menace  and  soom  de- 
manded to  know  who  it  was  that  consid- 
ered herself  one  of  their  august  guild  ? 

Upset,  flustered,  aggravated,  astounded, 
and  horrified,  I  replied  breathlessly,  *'  Ob, 
please,  it  was  me^  but  I  will  never  do  it 
again ; "  as  the  poor  little  urchin  an- 
swered, with  his  soared  eyes  upon  the  up- 
lifted whip,  when  his  school-ma'am,  rear^ 
ing  suddenly  up  at  him  like  a  boa  con- 
strictor, hissed  out,  "  Who  made  the 
world?" 

You  may  suppose  that  my  imagination 
concocted  the  above-mentioned  and  &itb- 
fully  recorded  ghosts,  and  perhaps  you 
are  right,  as  doctors  and  other  supposers 
are— now  and  then. 

My  heart  was  still  beating  violently 
with  my  ghostly  fright,  when  a  tall,  slen- 
der, dignified  man  entered,  and  with  grave 
courtesy  inquired  my  errand. 

I  gave  him  the  petition,  and  steadied  my 
voice  to  say  that  I  came  to  him  first  be- 
cause he  v^as  so  great. 

But  would  you  believe  it?  He  read  it 
carefully,  and  rrfused  to  sign!  then,  with 
serious  but  perfect  politeness,  he  waited 
upon  me  to  the  outer  door. 

Here  was  an  unexpected  and  tremendous 
hitch  in  the  programme !  As  I  walked 
along  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  broad  sunshine, 
two  big  rel)ellious  tears  rose  from  the  bit- 
ter well  of  vexation  arid  du^ppointment  in 
my  heart,  and  overflowed  at  my  eyes. 

**  It  will  all  end  in  smoke,"  I  said. 
**  I  might  as  well  give  it  up  and  go  home, 
and  have  the  comfort  of  a  good  cry." 

Ujme  I  wont,  and  cry  I  did ;  when  tho 
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^ood  man  who  only  asks  me  to  **  obey  " 
him  when  I  WQnt  to  cb  it  said,  '<  Nevet 
mind ;  give  me  your  petition ;  I'll  get  Mr. 
Greeley  to  sign  it.  That  will  be  a  capital 
name  for  a  beginning.'' 
He  got  it ;  and  here  it  i»— 

My  hosbaad  tddme  that  just  tm  he  was 
leaving,  a  number  of  gentlemen  entered 
the  office,  and,  with  much  scraping  and 
stamping  of  feet,  introduced  each  other  as 
the  Honorable  Messrs.  This,  That,  and 
the  Other,  members  of  Congress  f^ra 
Washington.  Their  reception  was  a  treat  to 
see.  Mr.  Greeley  looked  at  them  through 
his  spectacles,  over  them,  and  under  them ; 
his  aspect  becoming  more  benevolent,  his 
smiles  blander  eveiy  instant.  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  sat  down  in  a  state  of 
high  delight  at  this  o(»rdial  greeting,  and 
Spoeo,  thinking  that  he  might  further  my 
petition  by  mentioning  it  to  them , whispered 
an  entreaty  for  an  introduction,  and  was 
extremely  disconcerted  when  the  great 
ntan*  smiling  if  possible  more  blandly 
ihan  ever,  whispered  in  return,  "Wouldn't 

do  the  least  good.  Theyareall —  I" 

(two  dreadful  words). 

I  know  a  very  fashionable  lady  whose 
pride  and  glory  it  is  to  be  thought  a  woman 
of  great  literary  culture,  who  says  l^at 
the  three  greatest  men  of  ancient  or  mod- 
em times  are,  first,  Horace ,  her  hus- 
band ;  second,  Horace  Greeley ;  and  third, 
H(Mraee  who  wrote  the  Iliad!  She  con- 
fided to  me  with  emotion  that  she  consid- 
ered Mr.  Greeley  a  far  greater  philoso- 
pher than  Demosthenes  in  his  tub. 

And  now,  encouraged  by  this  important 
and  curious  signature,  I  determined  upon 
a  new  plan.  I  would  not  risk  again  be- 
ing put  to  rout  by  the  stateliness  and  in- 
tense politeness  of  my  nezt-to-he  signer ; 
I  would  enlist  the  good-will  of  his  wife  ; 
and  his  dismay  and  consternation  at  being 
besieged  by  two  women  at  once  would 
make  him  an  easy  victim. 

Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor  was  at  home,  and  I 
told  her  my  errand. 

**  But,"  she  remonstrated,  her  sweet 
blue  eyes  darkening  into  great  sapphires 
with  her  eame^ness,  "  but  1  cannot  dis- 
turb him.  He  is  busy— oh,  so  busy  writ- 
ing!" 

Did  not  I  know  just  how  provoked  he 
would  be?  Do  not  even  infinitesimal  I  grow 
liantic,  when  hard  at  work  killing  a  good 


little  Sunday-school  child— upon  paper, 
because  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  keep 
him  alive  and  entertaining — do  not  I  grow 
frantic  to  have  Bridget  come  in  with : 
**  Please  'm,  I  have  ordered  a  pair  of  ducks 
to  come  round  [doubtless  they  walked  in 
arm  in  arm],  and  if  you  want  'em  stufifed 
as  usual,  they  ain't  no  salary  nor  yet  no 
ingins  in  the  house  'm  "  7  * 

Nevertheless,  with  my  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Taylor's  prospective  annoy- 
ance, I  basely  implored  my  ally  to  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den,  bidding  her  say  that 
I  clung  to  her  like  an  **  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,"  and  begging  her  to  call  me  as  many 
abusive  epithets  as  might  suggest  them- 
selves. 

She  did  it  all,  and  here  is  his  name, 

so  clearly  vrritten,  so  free  from  flourishes, 
as  to  be  a  good  exponent  of  the  straight- 
forward frankness  and  manliness  of  the 
writer. 

This  was  encouraging!  and  vrith  a 
beaming  fJEice  I  hurried  down  to  the  edi- 
torial office  of  the  Rev.  S.  Irenaeus  Prime, 
a  great,  genial,  good  man,  and  a  strong  per- 
sonal friend. 

Horresco  referens  !  To  my  unspeakable 
astonishment  he  refused  to  sign !  and  gave 
me  his  reasons. 

Woman-like  I  did  not  then,  and  with 
malice  aforethought  I  never  do  intend  to, 
listen  to  reason ;  so  I  instantly  set  about 
beclouding  his  heart — ^not  brain — ^with  a 
furious  storm  of  entreaties  and  expostula- 
tions. 1  am  not  sure  but  that  I  shook  my 
little  fist  at  him,  and  I  know  that  I  put 
his  temper  on  the  rack ;  but  its  quality 
was  of  the  sweetest,  rising  from  serenity 
almost  into  sublimity.  He  walked  up 
and  down  the  office  with  his  hands  clasp- 
ed behind  him,  as  a  preventive  measure 
against  fist-shaking,  and  smilingly  remark- 
ed when  I  stopped  to  take  breath :  "  My 
dear  madam,  be  composed,  I  beg  of  you. 
I  will  make  a  compromise.  If  you  can 
get  Mr.  Bryant's  name,  I  will  not  only 

•  MEsr.— If  you  wish  to  give  your  hiisbaiu]  a 
diah  inconceivably  delicious,  and  win  his  heart 
anew,  order  yonr  cook  to  chop  fine  a  quantity  of 
crisp  celery,  and  half  the  same  qnantity  of  boil- 
ed onions,  also  minced  fine ;  mix  In  a  handful  of 
bread  crumbs,  butter,  pepper,  and  salt  to  yoiu: 
taste.  Stuff  a  pair  of  ducks  with  this  mixture, 
sew  them  up  tight  and  roast  them  slowly,  bast- 
ing thoroughly ;  then  give  them  to  the  happy 
man  to  eat,  and  be  thankful  to  me  ever  after. 
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sign  the  petition,  but  I  will  write  an  arti- 
cle to  help  you  along." 

"Now  you  are  ironical,"  I  snapped, 
**  and  it  Is  really  adding  insult  to  ii\jury. 
Don't  you  think  I  can  see  by  your  preter- 
uaturally  solemn  face  that  you  think  you 
are  perfectly  safe  in  making  this  promise 
or  compromise?  But  never  mind  ;  I  may 
yet  be  even  with  you.  I  can  but  try. 
Au  revoir,^^ 

I  wonder  if  a  busy  bee,  improving  shin- 
ing hours,  ever  gets  a 


The  good  Doctor  looked  up  astonished, 
and  understood  at  once  that  1  was  mis- 
tress of  the  situation. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  cried,  "  you  would  rather 
have  seen  a  griffin,  or  a  basilisk,  or  a  gar- 
goyle, or  an  Egyptian  mummy  walking 
in,  than  the  triumphant  phoenix  which  I 
am  at  this  present.  Just  please  pat  your 
name  down  to  this,"  giving  him  the  peti- 
tion, *'  and  tell  me  on  whose  side  is  the 
laugh?"    He  signed. 


ing  nours,  ever  g^ia  a  /)       /I  ^x7> 

cimmitta7flowere?''''lf  ~t?^     tX^^l^-^^t-^^^^^^^    (y^-^^^n.^^J^U 


he  does,  he  knows  how  I  felt  as  I  bravely 
rushed  further  down  in  the  city  to  another 
editor's  den,  climbed  and  climbed  the  al- 
most endless  stairs,  and  asked  the  Cerbe- 
rus on  guard  if  the  great  man  were 
within. 

**  No,  ma'am,"  was  the  short  reply.'  I 
looked  straight  in  his  eyes.  He  was  tell- 
ing a  fib.  *'  Oh,  do,"  I  implored,  "  take 
my  card  to  him,  and  say  that  I  will  not 
detain  him  five  minutes." 

I  was  admitted,  and  breathed  a  grateful 
sigh  of  relief  as  I  handed  our  great  poet 
the  petition.  **  Ah,  what  a  noble  head ! " 
I  thought;  *'  what  a  refined  and  beautiful 
face."  Imagine  my  sudden  joy  when  he 
turned  to  me,  with  a  most  memorable 
presence  sitting  near,  and  said :  "  This  is 
good ;  this  ought  to  be  attended  to :"  and 
he  signed 


^^K^ 


So  did  the  other,  his  great  mane  of  shaggy 
hair  overshadowing  eyes  so  steady,  so  pen- 
etrating, that  one  swill  glance  at  him  was 
all  I  dared,  while  the  shapely  handwriting 

w&<)  fair  and  full. 

I  ran  away  so  fest  that  I  left  the  sound 
of  my  grateful  thanks  floating  in  the 
air  behind  me.  It  would  have  been  too 
dreadful  to  be  called  back  for  any  "  so- 
ber second  thought."  I  don't  know  why 
I  imagined  such  a  danger  imminent,  un- 
less it  was  caused  by  the  memory  of  the 
solemn  ironical  face  and  promise  in  that 
other  office,  back  to  which  I  hastened, 
you  may  believe,  with  my  success  blazing 
out  of  my  eyes. 


and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  '*  humble- 
pie  "  eaten  with  more  grace  and  good-tem- 
pered relish  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 

Down  the  stairs,  and  round  the  comer, 
and  in  ^'s^  minutes  more  I  had  two  nametj 
belonging  to  two  of  the  hopestest,  most 
independent  and  muscular  Christians  in 
the  land.  My  work  was  now  becoming 
very  pleasant ;  for  while  a  few  discomfited 
me  by  appending  conditions  to  their  sig- 
natures, a  great  many  thanked  me  for 
giving  them  the  privilege  of  signing. 

One  lady  who  uses  a  nom  de  plume,  and 
has  been  brilliantly  successful  in  her 
works,  I  failed  to  find.  This  was  the 
author  of**  Rutiedge." 

I  went  home  that  day  wearied,  but 
happy,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

The  next  morning  I  found  that  I  must 
go  to  the  iron  palace  of 
the  Messrs    Harper  in 
order   to   discover   the 
whereabouts     of     one 
who  in   polish  of  ad- 
dress, manner  and  style  of  writing,  and 
even  in  accent  in  speaking,  reminds  one 
of  Thackeray.    I  mounted  the  iron  stair- 
way and  walked  bravely  into  the  glass- 
enclosed  reception  room,  where  sat  Mr. 

Fletcher  Harper,  gracious  and  good. 
Who  should  be  there  also  but  Dr. 
Prime;  and  /  had  no  objection;  for 
had  he  not  repented  him  of  the  evil, 
and  was  he  not  also  gracious  and 
good? 

The  two  were  talking  earnestly,  and  I 
said  I  would  wait.  Bent  upon  improv- 
ing my  mind  and  time,  1  took  up  **  Har- 
per's Monthly,"  and  opened  it  at  a  very 
funny  article  entitled  **  T3n>ographical  Er- 
rors."   Presently  I  gave  a  little  shriek. 

**  What's  the  matter?  "asked  Mr  Hai^ 
per. 
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*'  They  won't  let  me  be  wicked  when  I 
want  to,"  I  replied,  and  I  read  alood: 
"  An  Eastern  magazine  lately  gave  three 
instances  of  the  false  combination  of  let- 
ters, showing  that,  as  among  men,  so 
among  types,  *  one  sinner  destroyeth  much 
good.'  One,  writing  in  all  innocency  of  a 
monthly  reanion  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  New  York,  mildly  affirmed  in  mana- 
script,  *The  oration  progressed  smooth- 
ly ; '  bat  was  made  to  say  in  blatant 
print  that  it  *  progressed  snoringlyJ*  " 

Then  I  looked  out  of  the  wicked  comer 
of  my  eye,  and  said :  **/  wrote  that.  I  saw 
the  error  in  the  proof-sheets  and  left  it  inJ*^ 

"  What  a  terrible  little  woman !  "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Harper. 

"Then  why  did  the  compositor  tempt 
me?  "  I  retorted.  '*  He  made  me  remem- 
ber half  a  dozen  old  fellows  sitting  near 
me,  all  fast  asleep  and  snoring,  while  all 
the  feather-brained  people  at  the  meeting 
were  scraping  the  floor  impatiently  with 
their  feet,  and  sniffing  the  fast-cooling 
coffee  and  chocolate  just  served  for  their 
delectation  in  another  room ;  and  only  a 
few  earnest  souls  were  listening,  anxious 
to  get  at  the  connection  between  the 
deluge  and  the  Nineveh  marbles,  to  which 
the  orator  had  then  arrived,  and  the  price- 
less relic  with  which  the  Society  had  just 
been  enriched." 

With  another  laugh,  the  gift  of  a  book, 
and  the  address  I  wanted,  they  bade  me  a 
kindly  good-by,  and  I  went  on  my  way. 

Thus  I  travelled  hither  and  yon  for  four 
days,  and  obtained  many  valuable  names ; 
among  others,  those  of  the  pure  and  now 
sainted 

\ 


the  eminent  magazinist ;  and  fell  down  1 

of  whom  a  sweet,  good,  and  great  Boston 
poet  says,  "  He  is  the  ablest  literary  man 
in  our  country."  Can  this  compliment  be 
estimated  as  it  deserves?    Will  everybody 


in  New  York  fondly  reflect  that  it  Ls  a  hear- 
ty and  deserved  tribute  from  "  The  Hub  "  ? 
My  next  move  was  to  New  Haven,  where 
I  went  to  storm  Yale  College. 

I  have  a  dear,  good  aunt  living  in  New 
Haven.  She  is  fat,  comfortable,  and 
sweet-tempered.  No  bribe  short  of  the 
national  debt  would  induce  her  to  wear 
pads,  switches,  or  hair-dyes.  There  is  a 
freshness  as  of  cool  water  in  her  atmos- 
phere, and  a  melodious  ripple  pleasant 
to  hear  in  her  laugh  and  speech. 

It  was  a  splendid  winter  night  when  I 
arrived  at  her  house  and  claimed  her  hos- 
pitality. The  rays  of  the  full-orbed  moon 
rested  like  a  benediction  on  the  gaunt 
branches  of  the  cathedral  elms,  lending 
them  a  silvery  grace  and  beauty.  The 
very  churches  on  the  green  looked  stately 
and  picturesque,  spite  of  the  sublime  con- 
tempt their  architects  had  displayed  for 
"  the  rules  of  the  schools,"  which  do  not 
tolerate  Grecian  fa9ades  with  steeples 
straddling  atop. 

The  air  was  so  crisp  and  exhilarating  that 
I  determined  to  begin  my  quest  for  names 
at  once  under  its  effervescing  influence, 
and  I  incited  a  handsome  boy-cousin  of 
twelve  to  be  my  escort.  Intense  delight 
shone  out  of  his  eyes  as  he  rushed  into 
the  hall  for  his  hat.  Setting  it  carefully 
upon  the  oilcloth,  he  took  a  run  and  a  fly- 
ing somerset,  shot  his  head  into  his  hat, 
and  came  right  side  up,  breathless,  flushed, 
and  chuckling,  with  the  hut  hard  and  fast 
on  his  head. 

He  was  a  delightful  boy ;  he  made  me 
feel  young  again;  and  we  slid  together 
on  all  the  ice  we  could  find,  and  never 
stopped  talking  until  we  arrived 
at  the  residence  of  a  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  seignior,  where,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  deportment, 
Fred  sat  down  gingerly  on  the  edge 
of  a  chair,  looking  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  be  garroted  the  next 
minute,  and  I  assumed  an  air 
of  such  dismal  gravity  that  a 
dear  little  girl  who  was  play- 
ing on  the  piano  slid  off"  and 
fell  down  from  the  piano-stool,  and  ran  in- 
stantly out  of  the  room.  If  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon,  who  so  kindly 
:gned  my  petition  three  minutes 
after,  should  ever  see  this  arti- 
cle, I  beg  him  to  assure  this  dear  little 
girl  that  the  woman  with  the  lion-and- 
tiger  face  was  not  Cousin  Cramchild,  nor 
any  other  onesided,  topsy-turvy,  inside- 
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out,  wanting-to-vote  old  lady,  but  only 
her  own  little  **  Aunt  Fanny  Nightcaps," 
whose  motto  is,  **I  love  God  and  little 
children,**  and  who  belieTes  with  that 
wise  old  heathen  that  *'  Maxima  debetur 
pueris  reverentia."    She'll  like' that  last. 

My  next  venture  was  in  the  beautiful 
Hillhouse  avenue.  Here  I  had  a  golden^ 
tinted  time;  courtesy,  signatures,  and 
children,  whose  laughing  bright  eyes 
flashed  back  the  love  and  yearning  which 
they  saw  in  mine.  And  what  a  et^techism  I 
was  put  through ;  what  inei^orable  memo- 
ries they  had !  '*  Was  this  stoiy  real 
true?  Did  that  pious  little  boy  really 
die?  How  they  A>ve^  little  Alice  who  cut 
her  doll's  nose  off!  But,  oh,  didn't  she 
most  freeze  to  death  when  she  gave  all  her 
clothes  to  the  poor  little  girl?  "  It  was 
each  a  trying  witness-box  fbr  me  to  be  in, 
that  I  then  and  there  resolved  never  to 
make  a  pious  little  Sunday-school  child 
again ;  they  should  all  be  delightfully  bad, 
and  each  one  should  have  more  wits  and 
more  true  nobility  of  soul  than  all  those 
little  impossible  monsters  put  together. 

From  Hillhouse  avenue  we  took  slides 
to  the  house  of  the  late  Professor  Worth- 
ington  Hooker — that  wise  and  excellent 
friend  to  young  folks.  He  has  so  deftly 
sweetened  many  an  otherwise  rough  and 
bitter  draught  of  learning,  that  the  little 
ones  imbibe  it  like  honey.  He  has  taken 
away  the  abstruse  and  technical  terms  in 
which  common  things  are  covered  up,  in 
his  familiar  works  on  chemistry,  geology, 
etc.,  and  made  them  as  attractive  as  a 
"  story  book.'*  They  should  be  used  in 
all  the  schools,  for  they  make  thinkers, 
not  rote-learning  parrots;  and  I  wish  I 
could  cut  away  the  underpinning,  knock 
ont  the  beams,  and  let  down  the  slow  and 
sleepy  Board  of  Education  upon  this  sharp 
point. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock.  I  was  demor- 
alizing New  Haven  by  being  out  so  late ; 
for  we  got  a  lecture,  which  Fred  received 
with  grins  and  chuckles,  standing  on  one 
leg ;  and  I  blandly,  for  I  was  eating  a  de- 
licious little  supper  during  its  administra- 
tion. 

Directly  after  break&st  the  next  morn- 
ing, Aunt  ordered  out  old  Dan,  old  Rob- 
bin,  and  the  sleigh.  I  had  two  hours  to 
spare  before  starting  for  Boston,  and  meant 
to  improve  it ;  so  Aunt's  little  daughter 
and  I  were  tucked  under  the  buffalo  robes 
and  had  a  merry  ride  to  **  Edgewood," 
where  lives  an  author  who  is  classed  with 


Hawthorne  and  Washington  Irving  by  our 
cousins  across  the  water,  for  his  ''pure 
English  undefiled." 

A  charming  view  unfolded  itself  as  we 
approached  the  picturesque  old  house,  and 
children  "coasting"  down  the  hillside 
added  lovely  "  bits "  of  animation  and 
oolor  to  the  white  and  beautiful  "still 
life  "  all  around. 

Jumping  out  of  the  sleigh,  in  another 
moment  my  little  cousin  was  on  all  fonrq 
on  a  sled,  flying  with  the  rest  down  the 
hill. 

I  was  too  old  to  coast,  more's  the  pity ; 
80  I  entered  the  house  and  obtained  the 
signature, 

"  Ik  Marvel "  wrote  it,  and  soon  all  tho 
dear  little  curly-peten  came  flying  in, 
breathless  and  rosy,  to  see  me.  "  Oh, 
wouldn't  I  oome  out  and  coast?"  No, 
for  what  would  Mrs.  Grundy  say  if  she 
saw  me?  Sk)  I  packed  little  cousin  and  my- 
self in  the  sleigh  again,  and  old  Dan  and 
old  Bobbin  bounced  us  through  all  the 
snow-drifts  back  to  New  Hav^i.  I  kissed 
niy  little  cousin  a  good-by  kiss,  then  I 
went  down  the  stairs  into  the  darkness  to 
the  depot.  The  steam  whistle  gave  a 
"  squeech  and  a  squeem,"  as  a  little  boy 
observed  who  sat  in  the  next  seat,  the  cam 
started,  and  New  Haven  seemed  to  be 
skating  avray  from  us. 

At  Springfield  we  waited  twenty-five 
minutes.  Here  I  learned  to  eat  like  the 
lower  animals— not  exactly  on  all  fours, 
but  standing.  I  had  a  cup  of  Yankee 
dandelion  root  and  a  plate  foil  of  dumpy 
little  brovm  buttons,  supposed  to  be  cofi^ 
and  oysters,  finishing  with  an  orange 
about  as  juicy  as  a  piece  of  crash  tow- 
elling. I  paid  the  pippin-fificed  young 
woman  who  waited  upon  me,  and  who 
told  me  after  she  had  my  money  that  the 
cars  stopped  all  that  time  for  no  other 
earthly  purpose  but  to  give  the  passengers 
an  opportunity  of  dining  at  the  &moufl 
Massasoit  House.  Even  now  I  cannot 
think  of  my  stupidity  and  of  what  I  missed 
without  emotion. 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  in  Boston, 
and,  wearied  out,  I  was  glad  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea  and  go  to  ^)ed. 

I  have  an  intimate  friend  in  Boston. 
She  is  such  a  delightful  woman  that  if  1 
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were  a  man  and  she  a  spinster,  I  would 
marry  her  immediately. 

**  My  beloved  Lottie,"  I  remarked  to 
this  firiend  the  morning  afler  my  arrival, 
**yoa  mast  go  with  me  to  get  signa- 
tures." 

**  My  beloved  F-r-r-ances,"  she  solemn- 
ly replied,  trilling  her  r's  like  an  actor 
wuen  he  gets  up  to  the  sublime  pitch  and 
a  **  step,"  "  I  thank  you  for  your  beauti- 
fal  design  ft>r  getting  me  into  mischief.  I 
shall  admire  to  go." 

(Bostonians  always  "  admire  "  to  go, 
and  tell  yoa  that  an  edible  delicacy  tastes 
'*  beautiful.") 

We  meandered  in  a  oar  to  the  splendid 
establishment  of  what  was  then  Messrs. 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  Both  partners  were 
out,  so  we  were  ushered  up  stairs  to  wait 
in  a  room,  the  tasteful  belongings  of 
which  were  glorified  by  a  portrait  of  that 
great  and  honest  man,  John  Bright. 

Sitting  in  this  room  was  Aldrich,  whose 
sweet,  pathetic  poetry,  youthful  looks,  and 
simple,  unaffected  manner  are  as  harmo- 
nious as  a  song  and  its  accompaniment. 
Talking  pleasantly  with  him,  we  lay  in 
wait  for  one  of  the  heads  of  the  house. 

And  what  did  that  dreadful  man  do? 
fie  came  up,  saw  two  *'  ladies  on  busi- 
ness "  through  the  crack  of  the  door,  took 
a  panic  and  fled,  and  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  proximity  of  this  awful  crisis  until  it 
was  too  late  to  catch  him. 

Now  all  was  lost.  He  alone  knew  the 
familiar  haunts  of  our  to-be  signers ;  he 
alone  conld  save  me  a  world  of  fatigue  and 
worry. 

IIu !  I  was  raging. 

'*  F-r-r-ances,"  said  Lottie,  "  it  is  for- 
bidden here  i^  Boston  for  women  to  swear. 
I  see  bad  words  in  your  eyes,  and  if  you  bite 
the  dust  in  your  anger  you  will  have  the 
toothache.  Compose  yourself.  I  know  a 
worthy  in  Cambridge,  where  you  desire  to 
go,  who  will  give  us  aid  and  comfort. 
Let  us  depart." 

And  forthwith  we  departed.  We  found 
Lottie's  worthy  in  a  bookstore,  where  1 
saw  sketches  of  the  Harvard  students — the 
fipesbmen  very  green  and  blank  as  to 
countenance,  arrayed  in  garments  much 
too  short  and  tight,  studying  out  of  big 
books ;  while  the  seniors,  like  the  learned 
monkey  who  had  travelled,  were  fashiona- 
bly attired,  smoking  cigars,  and  reading 
np  moral  philosophy  as  rendered  by  Miss 
BraddoQ  and  Ouida. 
•17 


Our  friend  told  us  that  we  had  better 
hav^  a  carriage  for  our  work,  and  sent  out 
a  bright-faced  boy  to  bring  one.  He  re- 
turned and  announced :  *' You  can't  have 
a  carriage ;  they  are  all  engaged  for  a  fu- 
neral." 

I  looked  at  Lottie  stupefied,  whereupon 
she  sa\dy  "  F-r-r-ances,  we  vrill  go  to  the 
funeral  and  thus  obtain  a  carriage." 

**  Nonsense !  "  I  ejaculated,  too  much 
provoked  to  be  civil.  *'  What  am  I  to 
do?" 

"You  might  get  a  sleigh,"  suggested 
our  friend. 

Upon  this  the  bright-faced  boy  flew 
back  to  the  stable  and  soon  returned  with, 
**  Oh  yes,  you  can  have  a  sleigh  and  a 
horse,  Imt  no  driver,^^ 

"Why  not  go  another  time?"  asked 
pur  friend. 

"  Another  time  is  abominable,"  I  said. 
"  I  hate  other  times.  Oh,  won't  you  drive 
us  ?  "  I  piteously  implored. 

Dear  me,  Lottie's  "worthy"  was  of- 
fended, for  he  drew  himself  up  and  plead- 
ed a  previous  engagement. 

**  I  can  drive,"  said  the  bright-faced 
boy,  jumping  up  like  a  Jack-in-the-box. 
"  I  drove  all  last  summer." 

"  Drove  what?  Sleighs?  "  I  question- 
ed. "  You  astonish  me.  What  is  your 
name?" 

"  Charlie,  'um." 

**  I  might  have  known  it  by  your  looks. 
Well,  Charlie,  since,  as  you  say,  you  drove 
sleighs  all  last  summer,  with  your  mas- 
ter's permission  you  shall  drive  one  now. 
Scamper  ofi'and  be  back  quickly." 

I  drew  out  a  visiting  card  and  wrote  my 
will,  for  this  might  be  a  perilous  adven- 
ture. The  sleigh  came— a  beautiful  little 
cutter,  black,  and  studded  with  bright 
brass  nails.  The  horse  was  Bamum's 
woolly  horse,  fiddle-headed  and  knock- 
kneed.  We  packed  ourselves  in  the  cut- 
ter, and,  Lottie  abjuring  our  charioteer  to 
remember  Uie  sixth  commandment,  W9 
were  at  last  fairly  started. 

Out  first  halt  vras  before  a  large,  white 
house,  grandly  historical,  and  now  em- 
balmed with  the  frankincense  of  stately, 
beautiful,  pure,  and  tender  thoughts. 
Some  lovely  "blue-eyed  banditti"  were 
playing  with  sleds  on  the  snow  within  the 
gates.  I  lifted  the  knocker  of  the  door, 
and  my  heart  beat  &st  as  I  found  myself, 
a  moment  afler,  in  the  presence  of  the 
poet,  honcHred  and  beloved,  whose  melodi- 
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OUR  song  rests  like  a  benediction  in  ail  our 
hearts  and  homes. 

Two  beautiful,  sad  eyes  were  bent  upon 
me ;  my  hand  was  kindly  pressed,  and  in- 
stantly the  magnetism  of  a  no- 
ble, simple  nature  chased  away 
all  fear,  and  I  found  myself 
chatting  about  my  mission  as 
I  were  addressing  an  old  friend. 

As  he  read  the 
petition  I  looked  at 
t'le  face  irradiated 
with  the  glory  of 
gdnius.     Fast  and 
feflter   his  written 
thoughts  wentsmil- 
ing,  singing,  toll- 
ing through  my  brain,  till 
suddenly  I  was  blinded  by 
my  tears.    I  dashed  them 
hastily  away  as   he  fiiH 
iHhed  reading,  and  kindly 
and  simply  questioned  me 
nHout  my  errand.     He  signed  his  name, 


the  horse,  *'  V\e  been  wanting  a  sleigh-ride 
all  winter,  and  now  I've  got  it !    Ea ! !  " 

We  had  excellent  success,  as  witness  in 
this  '*  Galaxy ''  the  galaxy  of  precious 
names,  such  as 


and 


<^ 


Though  Lottie  and  I  did  not  kick,  we  did 
say  to  each  other. 


ioOAAA/^    V^l  .  ^^QO'^^.4i^  dr^f  b^k  to  *the 

\  ^  ^   bookstorejubilant. 


and  then  delighted  me  with  a  glimpse  of 
hi«»  beautiful  home,  showing  me  pictures, 
fl  »wers,  and  objects  of  art,  with  a  frank, 
graciaus  cordiality.  But  I  looked  most 
at  him,  and  said  to  myself:  **  Surely  his 
thoughts  are  like  these  words  ; 

"  They  say  that  life  Is  hard  to  bear. 

My  God,  It  is  not  so  to  me ; 
Two  aiiKcl»--Poetry  and  Prayer— 
Lilco  sister's  loTe,  like  mothor's  care, 

Cradle  and  keep  it  pure  for  Thee." 

We  proceeded.  Then  Charlie  made  the 
woolly  horse  and  the  sleigh  "  play  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven  "  and  the  classic 
shades  of  Cambridge !  If  we  had  to  turn 
r.iund  afrer  obtaining  a  signature,  Lottie 
and  I  were  incontinently  dumped  out  in 
the  snow,  for  fear,  as  Charlie  averred,  that 
**  the  shafrs  might  break  " ;  and  once  in  a 
very  narrow  street,  where  the  drifts  were 
hi^h,  Charlie  dumped  himself  out  also, 
and  carefully  led  the  woolly  horse  round  by 
the  nose,  who  grinned  sardonically,  and 
winked  his  eye  in  all  our  faces.  It  was  a 
very  exhilarating  style  of  sleigh-ride,  for 
we  laughed  ourselves  warm  and  glowing, 
and  once  disgracefully  screamed  with 
laughter,  as  Charlie,  suddenly  bouncing 
np  and  down  in  his  seat  as  if  his  ecstasy 
was  quite  too  much  to  hold,  and  kicking 
out  with  both  legs,  exclaimed  apparently  to 


bookstorejubilant. 
I  rewarded  Charlie  for  not  breaking  our 
necks,  and  the  last  thing  I  saw  there  was 
that  exulting,  hilarious  urchin,  the  centre 
of  all  the  other  boys  in  the  shop,  standing 
on  one  leg  apiece,  they  all  envy  and  eager- 
ness, and  he  all  eagerness  and  grin,  lord- 
ing it  over  them  with  a  grandiloquent 
description  of  his  prowess  and  skill. 

Back  we  went  to  Boston,  and  being 
now  just  one  remove  from  starvation, 
we  hied  us  to  Parker's  for  dinner. 

For  dessert  on  the  carte,  there  were  jel- 
lies offered,  of  the  flavors  of  which  I  was 
creditably  ignorant.  So  I  proposed  a  voy- 
age of  discovery,  and  ordered  a  champagne 
jelly  for  Lottie  and  one  of  cognac  for  my- 
self. I  considered  the  last  as  a  medical 
restorative.  It  was  medicine ;  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  take,  but,  on  the  principle  of 
not  wasting  what  I  had  paid  for,  I  ate  it. 

Then  we  went  once  more  into  Tremont 
street,  in  hopes  of  catohing  the  derelict 
publisher.  There  was  a  crowd,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  was  cross,  for  presently  I  snapped 
out,  '*  Goodness  me !  how  people  do  knock 
one  about." 

**  F-r-r-ances,"  said  Lottie  solemnly, 
**  it  is  not  the  people,  it  is  the  oognao 
jelly." 

This  insinuation  vras  so  irresistibly  base 
and  funny  that  I  screamed  with  laughter, 
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were  all  graciously  given ;  among  them, 
those  of  the  honored  President, 


lost  my  footing,  and  instantly  found  my- 
self in  a  sitting  position  on  a  piece  of  ice, 

looking  up  astonished  ^  ^  *v 

into  the  faces  of  sev-    ^ZI^Cj^  ff-a^^zx^    .^^'Ct^^^^^'^^  <^    '       \ 

eral  very  genteel  and  /^/L^^T^^^t^^!^^*— 7 

very  much  scandalized  /  i/  ^ 

Boston  ladies.    One  of  them  was  Cousin     the  great  master  of  dead  languages, 
Cramchild,  who  writes  the  « 

orthodox,  rational,  philo- 


orthodox,  rational,  philo-  .    •  ,        J^ ff    / 

\xM^^A  T^<-f;«,'o  "'>eecii,  and 

as  she  flounced  by  me  the  noble,  greatly  esteemed 

loings.  1/ 


heard  Lottie's  speech,  and 

plainly  thought  as  she  flounced  by  me 

that    the  world   must   be 

coming    to 

such  improper  doings 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  Mr. 
Fields.  I  lectured  hun  on  his  conduct  in 
the  morning,  and 
he  confessed  to  the 
running  away,  and 
by  way  of  penance 
went  out  while  we 
waited  and  got  us  some  splendid  pames. 

All  was  done  now,  save  to  obtain  the 
name  of  a  lady,  full  of  wit       yO 
and  esprit,  pungent  and      ^ 

— a  flue  rose 


A 


delightful— 


and  the  reverend  and  venerable  ex-Presi- 
dent, who  at  my  request  added  liis  age, 

Leaving  the  College,  by  a  fortunate  chanoe 
I  met  Mr. 


Set  with  Uttle  wiMW  thorns, 

As  sweet  as  purest  air  could  make  her— 


but  with  a  grand,  large,  noble  soul  as  well, 
for  none  other  could  have  written  "  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  coming  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord. ' '  I  made  a  short  delightful  visit 
here,  got  the  coveted  name,  and  the  next 
morning,  with  a  squeeze  and  a  blessing 
from  Lottie,  I  went  away  from  Boston,  re- 
turning to  New  Haven. 

My  comfortable  aunt  ordered  out  Dan  and 
Bobbin  and  the  sleigh  once  more,  for  I  had 
nussed  some  of  the  professors,  and  I  would 
go  direct  to  the  College  for  their  names. 

The  boys  were  gathered  in  full  force  on 
the  green,  the  very  ones  who  the  night  be- 
fore had  torn  off  the  gates,  wrenched  out 
the  bell-pulls, "  hazed  "  the  town  boys,  and 
indulged  in  "  rushes  "  against  each  other. 

I  like  mischief,  but  it  must  overflow 
with  the  milk  and  honey  of  wit  and  good- 
nature ;  they  sweeten  it  (as  the  Irishman 
flavors  his  potatoes) 
with  point ;  but  these 
monkeyish,   evil-dis-  /^ 

posed   Yale    College  /^^^^^-T.^^-^.^y^ 
capers  are  as  dreary  —  ^^\/^ 

a«  Sahara. 

The  nameiil  wanted 


who  very  cordially  gave  me  his  signature. 
I  had  missed  seeing  him  at  Harper's. 

That  same  afternoon  I  arrived  home 
safe,  happy,  and  perhaps  conceited,  for  I 
was  induced  by  my  success  to  make  another 
foray  upon  the  stately  historian  Mr.  Ban- 
croft. 

As  before,  I  was  ushered  into  the  great 
man's  sanctum.  The  learned  ghosts  came 
down  again,  and  mocked  and  sneered  at 
me.  And  the  learned  man  came  in  again 
and  bowed  with  finest  courtesy.  He  lis- 
tened, he  read,  and  this  time  he  signed, 
but  with  a  qualification  like  the  bitter 
drop  in  a  cordial. 

Thus  ended  my  quest  for  signatures. 
With  all  my  hindrances,  it  had  been  a 
delightful  experience,  for  which  I  felt 
greatly  indebted  to  Messieurs  the  pub- 
lishers. 

.  But  they  were  still  more  obliged  to  me. 
So  they  said. 

iVin«  verrons.    More  anon. 
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Skinflint  growls    that    his  clerks  do 
nothing  nowadays    but   dream  of   their 
week's  vacation.    What  is  it  that  Holmes 
sings? 

Poor  drudge  of  the  city  I    How  happy  he  feels 
With  the  BUD  at  his  back  and  the  grass  at  liia 
heels  I 

Only  Charles  Lamb,  who  smelt  city  oil 
even  in  T&ylor's  description  of  sunrise,  or 
Dr.  Johnson  can  always  be  content  with 
bricks  and  mortar,  books  and  porter ;  and 
these  worthies  themsehes  did  not  scorn  a 
trip  from  Fleet  street  and  the  Strand  to 
Keswick  or  the  Hebrides.  **  Fleet  street 
and  the  Strand,*'  says  Lamb,  that  truest 
of  town-men,  "  are  better  places  to  live 
in  for  good  and  all  than  amidst  Skiddaw. 
Still,  I  turn  back  to  those  great  places 
wher^  I  wandered  about  participating  in 
their  greatness.  I  could  spend  a  year, 
two,  three  years  among  them."  It  is  not 
for  years  of  rustic  leisure  that  clerks  in  the 
Iiidia  House  and  at  Stewart's  sigh,  but  for 
their  short  allowance  of  annual  holidays. 
**  Recreation,"  says  Fuller, "  is  the  breath- 
ing of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be 
stifled  with  continual  business. '  *"  See — the 
accountant's  head  is  on  his  desk ;  ledgers 
vanish ;  he  smells  the  woodbine  trailing 
over  the  farmhouse,  sees  the  shadows  of 
elms  mottling  the  green,  hears  the  surf 
roaring  and  clattering  on  the  beach,  climbs 
the  gray  mountain-peak,  strolls  in  clover- 
scented  meadows,  and  lounges  by  the 
brook  to  watch  the  pickerel  dart ;  he  is 
wandering  into  an  Arcadian  region, 

Across  the  hills  and  for  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day. 

Steam  has  revolutionized  our  customs 
of  summering.  Journeys  are  no  longer  a 
terror  as  in  the  era  of  the  stage-coach.  It 
is  as  easy  and  cheap  to  make  the  trip  to 
Berlin  or  Paris  as  to  take  a  house  at 
Newport  or  Saratoga.  Jones  checks  hLs 
trunks  for  Babylon  and  the  Pyramids  as 
coolly  as  for  Long  Branch  or  Niagara,  and 
Mrs.  J.  m  irshals  her  brood  with  superb 
equanimity  alike  for  a  trip  to  Lapland  or 
the  Cannibal  Islands.  Do  you  try  New 
Mexico  or  Newfoundland  this  year  ?  How 
did  you  like  the  Geysers— or  was  it  the 


Domes  of  the  Yo  Semite  you  saw  last  sea- 
son ?  Bryant,  to  express  majestic  loneli- 
ness and  inaccessibility,  asks  his  reader  to 
take  the  wmgs  of  the  morning  and  the 
Barcan  desert  pierce, 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  contlnwous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings. 

We  in  modem  days  take  the  piston  of 
the  engine,  and  outfly  the  wings  of  the 
morning.  We  shriek  over  Barcan  deserts 
at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  stopping  at  the 
oases  for  wood  and  water.  The  forests  of 
the  Oregon  ring  with  the  woodman's  axe, 
and  its  waters  drive  the  mills  of  a  swarm- 
ing population.  What  slander  was  it 
that  Campbell  wrote,  seventy  odd  years 
ago,  about  Mr.  Seward's  Alaska  purchase  1 
It  was  something  about  *'  the  wolfs  long 
howl  from  Oonalaska  's  shore . ' '  That  was 
the  ante-steamship  age,  when  "ye  mari- 
ners of  England  "  were  sailors  instead  of 
stokers,  and  when  Britannia  "  thundered 
from  her  native  oak  "  instead  of  from  the 
iron  armor  of  Sir  John  Brown  ;  whereas 
Oonalaska  is  now  described  as  a  "  thriving 
village  of  125  inhabitants,"  having  **  a 
good  harbor  and  plenty  of  fresh  beef  and 
potatoes."  Campbell's  wolf,  nnlees  he 
is  fond  of  powder,  had  better  not  howi 
much  around  there.  Steam,  in  opening 
the  globe  to  travel,  makes  havoc  of  old 
descriptive  poetry.  I  saw  yesterday  in 
a  telegram  from  Nevada  or  some  other 
region  consigned  to  solitude  by  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  bards,  that  this  year  two 
thousand  tourists,  even  before  the  first  of 
June,  had  visited  the  Yo  Semite,  once  an 
ideal  of  inaccessible  grandeur.  The  great 
poet  who  forecasts  all  our  modem  miracles, 
was  more  provident  when  he  placed  Pros- 
pero's  isle  in  a  realm  not  to  be  reached 
by  steam  or  telegraph,  nor  mapped  by  the 
land  agent,  nor  patronizingly  scanned 
through  the  tourist's  eye-glass. 

When  Jim  and  I  first  went  to  the  White 
Mountains,  no  railroad  girdled  Mount 
Washington.  We  should  almost  «s  soon 
have  welcomed  a  saw-mill  over  Niagara 
as  such  a  profanation ;  yet  they  say  thw 
profanation  is  as  convenient  as  the  hotel 
elevator,  or  the  car  which  winds  you  up 
the   Bunker   Hill   Monument— good  for 
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asthmatic,  for  fiit,  for  lazy  people,  indeed 
for  everybody  but  college  youth  in  train- 
ing. This  is  the  way  that  mechanical 
prufanations  have;  they  are  comfortable 
and  labor-saving,  these  modem  contrivan- 
ces, and  if  we  fiincy  it  an  aesthetic  outrage 
to  send  the  iron  horse  snorting  along  a 
region  sacred  of  old  to  solitude,  let  us  be 
appeaned  by  Emerson's  theory  that  the  lo- 
comotive does  not  hurt  a  landscape. 

*'  What  we  need,"  said  Jim,  fannmg 
and  mopping  himself,  "  is  to  get  out  of 
this  furnace,**  meaning  Manhattan,  **  and 
try  a  whiff  of  mountain  air. ' '  In  six-and- 
thirty  hours  W£  entered  the  White  Moun- 
tains through  their  eastern  alley,  and 
caught  our  first  "  whiff  of  air  "  from  the 
stable  and  kitchens  which  impregnate  the 
hotels  with  a  choking  odor.  This  was  ages 
ago,  when  we  were  a  couple  of  youthful 
bachelors ;  and  we  seemed  on  this  excursion 
to  have  been  entrapped  in  some  endless 
marriage  procession,  so  continuous  was 
the  train  of  young  brides  and  grooms 
winding  through  the  hills.  A  famous 
route  we  have  in  all  that  region  for  nup- 
tial journeys.  Anywhere  along  the  Hudson, 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  Niagara, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  White  Mountains,  to 
the  poetical  youth  the  air  is  loaded  with 
orange  blossoms  and  the  landscape  flut- 
ters with  long  white  veils. 

We  first  noted  this  fact  on  the  Androscog- 
gin railroad,  whose  good-natured,  neigh- 
borly iron  steed  stopped  short  at  every 
barnyard  to  see  if  anybody  wanted  a  ride. 
In  the  guide-book  we  learned  where  it 
would  be  the  correct  thing  to  first  look 
out  of  the  window.  The  spot  was  Bry- 
ant's pond,  which  made  us  guiltily  recall 
a  breach  of  propriety  in  having  thrown  a 
furtive  glance  at  a  previous  point  called 
Mechanics'  Falls,  which,  saving  worthy 
Eastman's  presence,  was  not  unattractive. 
Eastman,  like  the  historian  of  Polkville 
who  begins  his  village  annals  at  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  starts  his  routes  to  the 
mountains  from  the  ends  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  not  the  gentle  reader  despair,  nor 
yet  let  the  gruff  one  swear — I  am  not  going 
to  follow  this  beaten  track  of  tourists  in 
its  glories  and  grandeurs  of  mountain, 
cataract,  and  glen,  nor  to  describe  that 
gaze  from  Mt.  Willard  into  the  gulf  that 
yawns  betwixt  the  curve  of  Willey  and 
the  splendid  flank  of  frowning  Webster, 
while  on  the  thread  of  a  road  below  men 
and  wagons  appear  like  ants. 


In  Gorham,  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, which  we  purposed  next  day  to 
climb,  I  consulted  a  local  expert  on  the 
probabilities  of  rain ;  for  there  was  then 
no  kindly  Signal  Bureau  to  tip  us  an  oc- 
casional fair  day,  and  the  surly  clerk  of 
the  weather  (since  resigned)  was  not  ta 
be  "  interviewed  '*  that  week  for  love  o« 
money.  The  oracle  gave  a  satisfactory 
opinion,  and  by  way  of  contmuing  the 
talk  on  a  cognate  branch  of  the  subject,  I 
said: 

"  It  seemed  colder  here  yesterday  than 
to-day." 

"  Wall,  no,"  says  the  authority,  "  not 
colder.  Yisterday  wam't  colder'n  to-day, 
but  'twas  more  tedious,** 

**More  boisterous  or  windy?"  I  sug- 
gested, somewhat  mystified,  but  venturing 
a  possible  synonyme. 

"  Yes ;  more  windy,  more  tedious,"  was 
the  reply.  Then,  glancing  at  the  cloud- 
capped  crest  of  Washington,  our  acquain- 
tance expressed  the  belief  that  it  **  must 
seem  rather  cur'ous  up  there." 

"  Curious?  But  you  don't  mean  you 
never  went  to  the  top?  " 

"Ne'er  a  time.  Never  could  under- 
stand why  so  many  of  you  folks  come 
here.  Never  went  up  the  mounting  since 
I  lived  here.  Well,  arter  all,  when  you 
do  go  up  you  have  to  turn  round  and 
come  down !  " 

Verily,  a  mountain  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  its  own  country.  I  surrender  this 
skeptic  to  the  satirical  thonging  of  the 
hotel-keepers,  knowing  they  will  lash  him 
well ;  for  where  would  their  gains  be  did 
all  mankind  share  the  indolent  incredulity 
of  this  local  lout,  so  void  of  village  pride  ? 
Luckily  for  them,  travellers  covet  the  su}> 
lime  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  comforta- 
able,  and  go  to  any  extreme  of  exertion  in 
pursuit  of  midsummer  idling.  Stacks  of 
mattresses  were  in  the  halls,  and  a  fresh 
load  of  them  driving  up  to  the  door  as  wo 
entered  our  hotel.  What  were  they  for  ? 
"  Show  these  gentlemen  to  209  and  210," 
says  the  clerk.  209  was  a  cot  at  the  end 
of  a  corridor,  screened  by  a  sheet  from 
public  gaze ;  210  was  a  billiard  table. 

In  these  days  of  steam  we  do  a  great 
deal  of  rapid  railroading  and  steamboating, 
work  very  bard,  and  put  up  with  great 
discomforts  in  our  pretended  midsummer 
idling — insolent  clerks,  merciless  hack- 
men,  mercenary  waiters,  reckless  cham- 
bermaid**,  defiant  bootblacks,  nonchalant 
landlords,  lean  larders,  bloated  bills,  por-^ 
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ters  with  the  bump  of  destructiveness 
abnormally  developed,  and  that  deceptive 
interval  between  the  **  black  fly  season  " 
or  the  **  gnat  season  "  and  the  "  mosquito 
season,"  which  we  are  specially  counselled 
to  be  on  the  watch  for,  proving  infinitesi- 
mally  small.  We  used  to  call  the  land- 
lord "  mine  host."  Whose  host  is  he  now? 
The  general's,  the  senator's,  the  mayor's, 
the  millionaire's,  not  yours,  you  foolish 
old  nobody  ;  even  the  *'  gentlemanly  cash- 
ier "will  snub  the  like  of  you,  and  your 
host  is  John,  who  deserts  you  on  getting 
his  retainer  for  the  season. 

Midsummer  idling  of  a  better  sort  does 
not  include  so  much  trunk-packing  and 
travelling  and  toilettes,  such  scanty,  clos- 
etless,  sixth-story  rooms,  so  much  hop  and 
hotel  gong,  dress  and  diamond-powder,  so 
much  liquefaction  of  oneself  with  mineral 
waters,  so  much  gauntlet-running  of  piaz- 
zas lined  with  critics  of  two  sexes  and  all 
ages,  such  a  round  of  ennui  and  exertion, 
such  dearth  of  comfort,  ei\joyment,  free- 
dom, self-respect,  and  rest.  Better  for 
dog-day  weather  are  days  of  rest  and  con- 
tent, of  quiet  and  favorite  pastimes,  with 
draughts  of  wholesome  air,  and  that  fe- 
cundating leisure  which  makes  vacation 
the  seed-time  of  the  year. 


THE  NATIONAX  HOLIDAY. 
When  these  words  shall  reach  the  read- 
er, the  Fourth  of  July,  whose  prelusive 
racket  now  delights  the  ear,  will  long 
have  been  numbered  with  other  Fourths 
of  glorious  memory.  It  is  July  third, 
and  exhilarating  premonitions  of  the  mor- 
row are  heard  in  the  play  of  fireworks  and 
firearms.  "  It  only  comes  once  a  year," 
pleads  Tommy,  apropos  of  pocket-money ; 
"Only  once  a  year,  Mary,"  suggests  Pa- 
terfamilias, apropos  of  a  small  pair  of 
burnt  breeches;  "Thank  Heaven,  only 
once,"  grumbles  old  Glum,  throwing 
water  on  his  roof  and  fences.  Boyhood 
takes  good  care  to  make  this  "once"  a 
long  one.  There  are  furtive  discharges 
of  guns  and  squibs  long  before  the  Fourth, 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  thereunto  made  and 
provided.  Who  does  not  recall  with  a 
twinge  the  cord  by  which  the  earliest 
riser  rouses  up  his  companions  on  the 
morning  of  the  Fourth — the  string  tied  to 
the  sleeper's  toe,  and  hanging  thence  so 
temptingly  from  his  window  that  belated 
passers-by  pull  the  twine  at  intervals  in 
torturing  false  alarms?  Regularly  each 
year  an  edict  forbade  the  firing  of  pistols, 


India  crackers,  chasers,  rockets,  etc.,  with 
a  legal  precision  of  descrii)tion  tliat  was 
ominous.  We  eyed  with  instinctive  hos- 
tility old  Mr.  Gevus,  the  local  Verges,  as 
he  left  at  each  house  the  proclamation 
whose  purport  we  too  well  divined ;  and 
like  that  great  ancestry  whom  the  day 
honors,  we  assembled  and  declared  this 
invasion  of  inalienable  rights  a  tyranny  to 
be  resisted  at  all  hazards,  under  the  mu- 
tual pledge  of  life,  liberty,  and  sacred 
honor.  But  perhaps  we  secretly  liked 
this  challenge  from  the  powers  that  be — 
it  furnished  the  luxury  of  disobedience 
and  the  spice  of  danger ;  and  what  fame 
it  was,  when  captured  and  cooled  in  the 
station-house,  to  be  hailed  by  a  semicircle 
of  youthful  patriots  gathered  to  wait  our 
release,  whose  yellowed  finger-tips  be- 
trayed their  partnership  in  our  crime.  I 
wonder  why  the  Solons  of  that  day  never, 
for  the  sake  of  the  weary  and  sick,  devot- 
ed their  energies  to  condensing  the  infer- 
nal din  of  days  and  nights  before  into  a 
free  pandemonium  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
of  the  Fourth,  instead  of  making  silly 
laws  of  total  prohibition,  never  to  be  en- 
forced ? 

Our  preparations  for  the  day  were  on 
the  grandest  scale.  There  was  a  mimic 
cannon,  filed  out  of  the  big  brass  key, 
which  burst  and  took  Bob  Brinton  in  the 
eye. .  There  was  home-made  powder  of 
brimstone  begged  or  borrowed  ftt)m  the 
piles  on  the  wharf,  saltpetre  bought  by  a 
pyrotechnic  partnership  (limited)  at  the 
apothecary's,  and  charcoal  added  in  a  recipe 
traditional  to  boyhood.  This  mixture, 
kindling  with  calmness,  fused  with  pro- 
voking deliberation,  and  left  a  dross  of 
sulphur  behind.  We  made  fire-balls  of 
tar  scraped  from  the  "  ways  "  where  we 
bathed,  and  oakum  "  sampled  "  from  big 
bundles  at  the  ship-chandler's  door. 

The  time  for  preparation  is  past.  The 
sun  of  Independence  peeps  above  the  ho- 
rizon. Bang- whang  go  the  guns;  the 
bells  ring  from  every  steeple;  from  the 
Park  roars  the  daybreak  salute  of  Battery 
B ;  patriotic  horns  toot  fix)m  the  win- 
dows ;  Master  Tom  flings  his  red  bunches 
clattering  to  the  pavement,  or  makes  them 
echo  in  the  barrel,  or  boldly  holds  the  ex- 
ploding cracker  between  thumb  and  finger 
with  the  stoicism  of  a  young  Indian  brave ; 
while  Jenny  timidly  drops  her  torpedoes, 
to  the  infinite  scorn  of  brother  Tom.  The 
sun  mounts  higher.  Drums  beat,  bands 
play  bewifcchingly,  the  militia  are  appal- 
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ling  in  their  tight  troosers,  padded  hreasts, 
and  monstrous  hats  ;  soon  with  the  crack 
of  the  pistol  mingles  the  exciting  pop  of 
the  fragrant  beer,  in  triple  seductiveness 
of  ginger,  spruce,  and  root,  and  there 
floats  upon  the  air  a  low  musical  gurgle 
of  good-good-good-good  from  the  cool 
stone  bottle.  At  nine  a.  m.  Master  Tom- 
my tumbles  on  sofeor  sidewalk,  as  either 
may  offer,  and,  crowned  with  nine  hours 
of  glory,  sleeps  calmly  like  another  Napo- 
leon on  the  battle-field. 

Now  the  sun  beats  down  with  terrific 
fury,  and  the  city  procession  is  under 
way.  The  show  is  shabby;  the  partici- 
pants console  themselves  by  fond  anticipa- 
tiousof  a  public  dinner  to  come.  Among 
this  throng  are  a  few  elated  lads  who 
march  with  big  brothers  in  the  Council  or 
&t  fiUhers  among  the  Aldermen ;  and 
these,  we  youngsters  regard  from  the  curb- 
stone with  an  envy  akin  to  that  excited  by 
the  ofl&pring  of  confectioners  at  school. 
When  we  descry  our  promoted  playfel- 
lows glancing  exultantly  about,  we  cool 
their  dignity  by  loudly  calling  their  names 
and  nicknames,  and  by  inquiring  if  the 
cobble-stones  are  muddy,  or  how  long  they 
have  been  city  fathers. 

Hush !  the  ceremonies  are  going  on  in 
the  hall,  and  all  the  fans  are  in  motion, 
and  all  the  programmes  are  plaited  into 
fens.  "  When  in  the  course  of  human 
events,"  and  so  on,  with  sonorous  deliber- 
ation. Whew!  it  is  worse  than  the 
march,  think  the  hot  and  hungry  guests 
— they  think  they  are  paying  dear  for  that 
dinner.  All  things  have  an  end,  even  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  here  it 
is — **  Georgia:  Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman 
Hall,  George  Walton."  A  sigh  of  relief, 
a  strain  of  patriotic  music,  and  then  the 
orator  rises  amidst  thunders  of  applause. 
Hail,  noble,  silver-tongued  speaker.  Tell 
ns  once  more  the  ever-welcome  story. 
The  Eagle  soars.  The  mortified  Lion 
slinks  off  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

One  Fourth,  by  what  seemed  almost  a 
providential  interposition,  they  were  put- 
ting water-works  into  the  city,  and  pipes 
of  all  sizes,  some  big  enough  for  you  to 
walk  through  erect  (being  no  less  than 
four  feet  in  diameter),  lay  in  the  streets. 
The  double-headers  "spoke"  in  those 
echping  tunnels.  That  day  a  country 
cousin  came  to  town,  and  begged  for  the 
panorama ;  but  it  was  courtesy  to  offer  a 
preparatory  treat,  and  being  asked  to  name 


his  luxury,  heat  once  chose  oysters,  scorn- 
ing the  lack  of  an  R  in  the  manth — 
though,  to  be  sure,  four  weeks  later  his 
homely  spelling  would  have  found  one. 
The  panorama  was  a  sacred  one,  being  a 
series  of  gorgeous  splashes  upon  the  Fall 
of  Satan,  done  in  oil  by  Pietro  Benzini 
There  is  something  in  Milton  about  "  in 
femal  machines,"  and  here  they  were,  of 
the  sort  used  in  modem  marine  warfare 
Tha  angel  who  was  specially  charged  bj 
the  artist  with  overthrowing  Satan  had 
wings  for  flying,  but  for  other  locomotion 
a  pair  of  Hessian  boots,  with  gold  tasseln, 
and  with  spurs  six  inches  long.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  sheaf  of  thunderbolts ;  but 
the  prudent  painter  had  eked  out  these 
weapons  (to  guard  against  accident)  by  a 
Paixhan  gun. 

That  Fourth  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  fire- 
works. Perched  on  seats  six  incheH 
square,  nmde  to  rest  on  the  heads  of  the 
elders'  canes  by  a  masterstroke  of  ingenu- 
ity, we  ah-ed  at  the  rockets  and  roared 
over  the  drollery  of  the  swaying  crowd. 
The  pyrotechnic  ships  fired  into  the  forts, 
and  the  forts  fired  back  into  the  ships  and 
blew  up  one  of  them,  but  the  other  ships 
blew  up  the  fort  in  turn  ;  a«d  then,  with 
fresh  crackling,  it  all  changed  and  flamed 
into  the  figure  of  Washington,  begirt  with 
laurel  wreaths. 

Now  the  drums  are  dumb,  the  bombs 
have  burst,  the  bonfires  smoulder,  the 
sham  fights  are  fought,  the  flags  are 
hauled  down,  guns  and  gongs  are  put 
away  for  the  year,  the  horns  are  silent 
and  the  hom-blowers  playing  a  nasal  ob- 
bligato,  the  serpents  have  ceased  tofiza 
and  the  pinwheels  to  whizz,  blue  lights  and 
bengolas  are  quenched,  the  beer  and  elo- 
quence, erst  so  frothy  are  flat  and  stale. 
**  Silence,  like  a  poultice,  comes  to  heal 
the  blows  of  sound."  So  ends  for  the  in- 
valid the  most  torturing,  for  the  merchant 
the  dullest,  for  fireman  and  policeman, 
surgeon  and  coroner  the  busiest,  for  the 
orator  the  proudest,  for  Master  Tommy 
the  gayest  day  in  the  year.  After  a  cen- 
tury of  practice  and  experiment,  is  it  not 
strange  that  we  cannot  make  our  holiday 
less  noisy,  and  more  amusing  and  refresh- 
ing ;  less  a  nuisance,  and  more  a  comtbrt 
and  pride ;  an  anniversary  not  to  be  de- 
spairingly abandoned  to  urchins,  but  to  be 
shared  by  men  and  women,  and  so  rendered 
worthy  of  a  nation  like  ours? 

Philip  Quiubbt. 
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RATIONAL  AND  EMPIRICAL  HOUSB- 
KREPING. 

A  GRADUATE  of  One  of  ouF  oldest  and 
most  honored  female  seminaries,  a  woman 
of  ability,  fond  of  domestic  activity,  juid 
prood  to  be  regarded  as  an ''  accomplished 
housekeeper,"  found  the  woodwork  of 
her  kitchen  at  house-cleaning  time  much 
bespattered  with  lime.  There  were  rough 
places  where  it  could  neither  be  rubbed 
off  nor  washed  out.  So  the  serrants 
scoured  and  scoured  till  paint  and  patience 
were  nearly  worn  out,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested Dy  a  casual  comer,  who  knew  the 
properties  of  lime,  that  it  might  be  re- 
moved at  once  by  a  little  vinegar.  Em- 
piricism gives  the  rule,  which  is  to 
scour  dirty  woodwork.  Reason  seeks  the 
properties  of  things,  and  deals  with  them 
on  the  basis  of  those  properties.  No 
matter  what  the  business  of  the  day, 
be  it  soap-making,  bread-making,  roast- 
ing, boiling,  cleansing,  furnishing,  or 
marketing,  the  empiric  blindly  follows 
her  formula,  and  blesses  or  curses  her 
'Muck''  according  to  the  result.  In 
making  soap,  for  instance,  she  punctil- 
iously obser^'es  a  certain  order  of  procedure, 
and  if  the  materials  are  good  the  opera- 
tion will  probably  turn  out  a  success. 
Bat  suppose  the  materials  are  bad.  She 
cannot  test  them,  for  she  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  their  nature,  and,  unable  to 
interpret  appearances  as  the  process  goes 
on,  fidelity  to  the  rule  brings  her  anything 
but  soap,  rule  and  all  breaking  down  in 
the  face  of  a  difficulty  which  a  very  little 
knowledge  would  have  enabled  her  to 
avoid.  To  the  empirical  housekeeper 
flour  is  a  simple  homogeneous  substance, 
that  treated  in  a  certain  way  produces 
bread ;  but  if  this  bread  be  sodden  or  sour 
or  sticky,  she  is  helpless  in  the  presenceof 
an  irresolvable  fi^it.  While  it  may  not 
be  that  a  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  flour,  and  of  the  properties  of  its  ele- 
ments, of  fermentation  and  of  the  reactions 
of  heat  upon  bread,  will  enable  a  woman 
to  produce  a  better  sample  of  the  manu- 
factured article  than  her  neighbor  who 
is  densely  ignorant  of  all  these  matters, 
the  intelligent  bread-maker  has  yet  an 
immense  advantage.    By  her  knowledge 


she  is  armed  for  emergencies.  She  can  in- 
terpret failures  and  make  them  ministers 
to  future  success,  she  can  meet  defects 
vrith  new  adaptations,  and  above  all  other 
things  she  can  lift  herself  and  her  voca^ 
tion  out  of  the  depths  of  drudging  toil 
into  regions  of  intellectual  achievement 
and  pleasure.  Is  it  not  strange  that  in 
these  days  of  womanly  aspiration  we  see 
so  few  tokens  of  change  toward  a  more  in- 
tellectual style  of  housekeeping?  If  it  is 
the  glory  of  modem  times  to  know  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  common  otyeots 
and  processes,  if  progress  in  civilization 
is  most  conspicuously  seen  in  the  substi- 
tution of  the  guidance  of  principles  for  a 
blind  adherence  to  rules,  is  it  not  strange 
that  the  art  of  housekeeping,  the  one  in- 
dustrial interest  in  woman's  special  charge, 
should  still  be  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  a 
prescientific  age?  It  may  be  said  that  as 
housekeeping  is  made  up  of  many  diverse 
processes,  a  oomprehensi(m  of  its  principles 
becomes  a  serious  undertaking.  But  the 
various  sciences  that  underlie  domestic 
life  have  had  their  principles  so  popular- 
ized that  they  are  within  easy  reach 
of  ordinary  minds.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  dawned  upon  the  feminine  con- 
sciousness, that  a  knowledge  of  these 
principles  is  essential  to  a  dignified  and 
rational  administration  of  the  family. 

Whether  we  examine  the  kind  of  in- 
struction given  in  those  ladies'  schools 
where  housekeeping  is  professedly  taught, 
or  the  sentim^t  which  rules  in  schools 
where  no  such  teaching  is  attempted,  we 
alike  discover  that  at  the  very  fbuntains 
of  feminine  education  housekeeping  is  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  pure  empiricism. 
Said  an  eminent  teacher  of  girls,  *'  We  do 
not  teach  domestic  science  in  our  school, 
for  it  is  folly  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
girls  in  a  boarding-school  with  such  ma^ 
ters.  The  numbers  to  be  taught  and  the 
conveniences  for  teaching  are  out  of  all 
proportion.  Girls  should  learn  housekeep- 
ing at  home. ' '  And  she  added  with  empha^ 
sis,  **  It  is  absurd  to  think  it  takes  so 
much  time  to  acquire  this  art.  I  have 
known  girls  that  were  absolutely  ignorant 
of  all  domestic  operations,  who  yet  be- 
came excellent  housekeepers  in  six  weeks. " 
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JNow,  housekeeping,  regarded  as  a  8Q0ces&- 
ful  conformity  to  rales  and  reoeipts,  may 
no  doubt  be  acquired  by  a  bright  woman 
in  a  short  time ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  upon  which  its  rules  are  based, 
the  ability  to  see  where  a  rule  breaks 
down,  or  to  discriminate  between  good 
rules  and  poor,  the  power  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  rule  to  construct  one  for  the 
ocoa»on — in  a  wcnrd,  that  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  household  econ- 
omy which  makes  a  woman  mistress 
not  only  of  the  servants  but  also  of  the 
situation,  requires  effort  and  time  propor- 
tioned to  its  superiority  over  the  policy  of 
oar  sisters  and  grandmothers.  Without 
underestimating  the  value  of  formulas 
that  embody  the  experience  of  generations, 
women  need  to  set  a  higher  estimate  upon 
a  knowledge  of  principles  which  make 
rules  intelligible,  and  serve  as  guides  in 
the  fieiilore  or  absence  of  rules.  Let  those 
women  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  a  more 
intellectoal  life,  remember  that  household 
operations,  like  all  other  occupations,  rest 
down  directly  upon  the  properties  of  ma- 
terials ;  that  the  housekeeper  no  less 
thfn  the  skilled  manufacturer  is  dealing 
with  nature's  aniformities ;  that  albumen 
is  albumen  just  as  much  as  iron  is  iron ; 
that  it  has  certain  special  properties  as 
white  of  egg,  which  are  affected  in  certain 
ways  by  time  and  temperature,  and  that 
in  its  behavior  it  is  as  much  subject  to 
law  as  the  running  of  a  cotton  &ctory  or 
the  sailing  of  a  ship. 


A  SELF-I6im:iNG  SIGNAL  LIGHT. 
Mr.  N.  J.  Holmes  has  invented  a  curi- 
ous form  of  signal  light,  which  possesses 
the  novel  property  of  being  self-igniting, 
and  which  cannot  be  extinguished  until  it 
has  burned  itself  out.  It  consists  of  a  tin 
case  or  lamp  about  the  size  of  a  pint  bot- 
tle, in  which  the  inflammable  material  is 
placed,  the  case  being  fitted  into  a  wooden 
float  with  the  neck  or  nozzle  downward. 
The  neck  k  stopped  by  a  plug  which  may 
be  easily  pierced,  while  from  the  end 
which  floats  above  the  water  a  small  cone 
projects  upward.  When  it  ie  wanted  for 
use,  the  point  of  the  cone  is  knocked  off,  a 
hole  is  made  through  the  plug  in  the 
other  end,  the  case  is  placed  in  the  float, 
and  the  whole  thing  throvm  overboard. 
As  the  water  reaches  the  material  within 
through  the  hole  in  the  plug,  flame  bursts 
out  of  the  point  of  the  cone,  rising  some  six- 
leed  inehes  high,  and  civinir  a  most  bril- 


liant light.  It  will  bum  in  this  way  for 
about  live  minutes ;  daring  the  next  ten  it 
sinks  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  and  after- 
wards bums  with  a  slowly  decreasing 
flame  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  material 
is  all  consumed.  It  operates  equally  well 
in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  is  therefore 
practicable  either  on  railway  trains,  the 
decks  of  steamboats,  or  on  board  ship. 
^The  contents  of  the  tin  case  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  chalk  and  phosphorus,  which  is 
highly  inflammable  though  not  dangerous. 


ABTmCIAL  LEATHER. 
A  PROCESS  has  lately  been  brought  out 
in  England  for  working  up  scrap  leather, 
and  such  parts  of  old  boots  and  shoes  as 
have  not  been  burned,  or  the  fibre  of  the 
leather  otherwise  destroyed,  into  a  sort  of 
artificial  leather,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  any  in  point  of 
wear.  The  scraps  are  first  reduced  to 
pulp.  To  do  this,  the  thicker  and  harder 
pieces  are  put  into  a  suitable  disintegrat- 
ing or  crushing  mill,  where  they  are  bro- 
ken up,  care  being  taken  that  the  fil:»^ 
is  not  iivjured.  They  are  then  put  with 
the  thinner  pieces  which  did  not  require 
crushing,  and  the  whole  thrown  into  a 
powerful  rag  engine  and  converted  into 
pulp  with  water  or  a  thin  solution  of  gela- 
tine. When  the  pulp  is  sufficiently  fine 
it  is  run  from  the  engine  into  a  tank  and 
mixed  with  a  stronger  solution  of  gela- 
tine, after  which  it  is  converted  into 
sheets.  These  sheets  are  next  enclosed 
between  other  sheets  of  thin  but  perfect 
leather.  A  sort  of  compound  sheet  is 
thus  obtained,  which  after  being  subjected 
to  pressure  is  ready  for  use. 


COUNT  RUMFORD. 
Dr.  Matthdeu  Williams,  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  "  On  the  Scientific  Discov- 
eries of  Count  Rumford,"  not  only  pays  a 
handsome  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memo- 
ry of  that  great  man  for  the  distinguished 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
science,  but  in  closing  takes  occasion  to 
enforce  in  very  emphatic  language  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  general  dif- 
fusion of  sound  scientific  knowledge.  He 
says :  ''  The  researches  of  Rumford  are  es- 
pecially worthy  of  general  attention,  as 
his  subjects  literally  come  home  to  ail  of 
us,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  having  been 
devoted  to  studying  and  applying  the  phi- 
losophy of  common  things ;  he  may  be  in  > 
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fact  regarded  above  all  others  as  the  phi- 
losopher of  common  things,  the  science  of 
feeding,  clothing,  warming,  and  sheltering 
mankind  having  been  his  chief  pursuit. 
The  great  characteristic  of  his  whole  ca- 
reer is  that  all  his  practical  work  was 
strictly  philosophical,  and  most  of  his 
philosophical  work  wa«  eminently  and  di- 
rectly practical.  He  was  a  great  states- 
man, a  practical  soldier,  the  greatest  of 
practical  military  reformers,  a  skilful  me- 
chanic and  engineer,  and  a  successful 
philanthropist,  besides  being  a  distin- 
guished philosopher.  If,  therefore,  you 
would  make  your  son  a  successful  soldier, 
a  successful  law>'er,  a  successful  statesman, 
successful  in  any  business  whatever,  you 
should  give  him  a  sound,  practical,  scien- 
tific education,  let  him  learn  how  to  ob- 
serve and  investigate  fiu^ts,  to  generalize 
them,  and  from  such  inductions  to  deduce 
sound  rules  for  practical  conduct.  Mod- 
em science  afibrds  the  best,  the  highest, 
and  the  most  useful  school  of  intellectual 
culture ;  the  great  business  of  the  present 
day  is  to  give  to  science  that  decided  edu- 
cational precedence  to  which  it  is  entitled ; 
and  the  whole  career  of  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Count  Rumford,  afibrds  a  striking 
example  of  the  kind  of  intellectual  results 
we  may  expect  to  obtain  when  sound  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  training  are  afibrded 
to  every  human  being,  male  and  female." 


LITHOFRACTEUR. 
This  is  the  name  given  to  an  explosive 
compound,  the  principal  constituents  of 
which  are  nitro-glycerine,  gun-cotton,  and 
infusorial  earth,  with  a  few  other  sub- 
stances known  only  to  the  inventor  and 
manufacturers.  It  was  invented  and  pat- 
ented by  Professor  Engels  of  Cologne,  and 
has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  Grermany 
and  Austria  for  the  last  two  years.  It 
was  first  brought  into  general  notice,  how- 
ever, by  the  Prussiaas,  who  used  it  in  the 
late  campaign  for  the  destruction  of  some 
of  the  larger  guns  in  the  Paris  forts.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a  stifl5sh,  light-col- 
ored paste,  and  is  claimed  to  have  all  the 
explosive  power  of  nitro-glycerine,  with 
none  of  its  dangerous  qualities.  Indeed, 
the  diflBculty  is  to  explode  it.  Set  on  fire 
in  the  air,  it  bums  quietly  away  to  a  white 
ash.  Sudden  and  powerful  impact  will 
not  set  it  off,  neither  can  it  be  exploded  by 
friction.  For  use  it  is  put  up  in  car- 
tridges four  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each 


cartridge  containing  one  and  three-fourths 
ounces,  of  material.  It  is  exploded  by  a 
percussion  cap  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Nobel  with  dynamite  and  Professor 
Abel  with  gun-ootton.  The  end  of  a  piece 
of  fuse  is  inserted  in  a  percussion  cap 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
an  inch  long.  This  cap  is  then  imbedded 
in  the  explosive  material  near  one  end  of 
the  cartridge,  and  the  whole  wrapped 
with  paper,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Its 
power  is  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ments :  A  horizontal  hole  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  was  drilled  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet  into  the  fece  of  a  quar- 
ry of  solid  rock.  This  was  charged  with 
ten  of  the  above^ized  cartridges,  tamped 
in  the  usual  way  with  water.  Large 
masses  of  stone  were  detached  and  thrown 
forward,  and  the  new  face  was  left  scarred 
and  seamed  over  an  area  of  nineteen  feet 
by  twelve.  The  real  power  exerted  will 
be  better  appreciated  if  the  fact  is  borne 
in  mind  that  gunpowder  under  the  same 
circumstances  would  have  made  no  im- 
pression at  all.  One  pound  five  ounces  of 
the  material  was  placed  in  the  channel  of  a 
car  rail  weighing  seventy-five  pounds  to  tjje 
yard,  and  this  then  laid  upon  another  rail 
of  the  same  dimensions.  When  fired  both 
rails  were  broken  in  two,  throwing  the 
pieces  a  considerable  distance  apart.  The 
entire  absence  of  danger  in  handlmg  and 
transporting  the  lithofracteur  has  been 
fully  demonstrated ;  and  if  it  shall  prove 
to  be  durable,  keeping  for  long  periods 
without  change,  it  will  most  likely  super- 
sede the  dangerous  or  inefficient  com- 
pounds now  in  use. 

A  substance  resembling  this  in  compo- 
sition and  properties,  but  passing  under 
the  name  of  "giant  powder,"  has  been 
manufactured  for  the  past  two  years  in 
California,  and  preparations  are  now  go- 
ing forward  with  a  view  to  its  manufac- 
ture near  this  city. 


ENGTJSH  ANI»f AL8  IN  InEW  ZEAIAND. 
Allusion  was  made  in  a  former  num- 
ber to  the  early  steps  of  an  enterprise 
which  had  for  its  object  the  introduction  of 
English  birds,  particularly  of  the  insect- 
eating  sorts,  into  New  Zealand.  From  a 
late  number  of  ** Land  and  Water''  we 
learn  that  the  ships  in  which  these  birds 
were  taken  out  arrived  safely  at  thc^r 
destination,  landing  most  of  their  feath- 
ered passengers  in  good  condition.  The 
long  voyage,  however,  was  too  muoh  for 
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the  robins,  all  of  them  dying  on  the  way. 
The  flock  of  red  deer  also  suffered  serious- 
ly, but  five  out  of  the  eighteen  shipped 
surviving  the  passage.  The  similarity  of 
the  climate  of  New  Zealand  to  that  of 
England,  and  the  general  good  health 
•which  foreigners  who  reside  there  are 
known  toeiyoy,  leave  little  doubt  concern- 
ing the  success  of  this  experiment. 


A  NEW  DISINFECTANT. 
The  "  Lancet "  states  that  the  Chemical 
Society  of  Frankfort  recommend  a  new  dis- 
infectant composed  of  gun-cotton  moist- 
ened with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash .  Ordinary  cotton  does  not  answer, 
because  it  decomposes  the  permanganate. 


ACTION  OP  GLACIERS  ON  THE  AIB. 

How  glaciers  affect  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  how  they  are  affected  by 
it,  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of 
an  extended  series  of  experiments,  with 
the  following  results:  It  was  found, 
first,  that  when  the  tension  of  the  aque- 
ous vapor  of  the  air  is  less  than  4.6  milli- 
metres (nearly  two-tenths  of  an  inch), 
there  may  be  either  condensation  or  evap- 
oration at  the  surface  of  the  glacier  ;  sec- 
ond, that  whenever  the  teasion  of  the 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  exceeds  4.6  mil- 
limetre, there  is  always  condensation 
on  the  surface  of  the  glacier  ;  third,  that 
the  total  result  of  the  condensation  and 
evaporation  at  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
appears  to  be  notably  in  favor  of  conden- 
sation— that  is,  in  the  long  run  the  gla- 
cier condenses  more  than  it  evaporates; 
fourth,  that  the  glacier  tends  to  reduce  by 
condensation  and  evaporation  the  tension 
of  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere 
to  4.6  millimetres,  there  being  no  excep- 
tion to  this  law  other  than  when  conden- 
sation takes  place  at  temperatures  below 
the  freezing  point.  In  climates  and  lati- 
tudes where  the  average  tension  is  greater 
than  4.6  millimetres,  the  glacier  would 
exert  an  extremely  powerful  desiccating 
action  upon  the  atmosphere.  Fifth,  that 
the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor  tends, 
by  reason  of  the  heat  liberated,  against 
the  extension  of  the  glacier. 


NEW  ABTIPICIAL  STONE. 
To  the  already  numerous  preparations 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
tinder  thi<?  name,  another  has  lately  been 
added,  the  invention  of  a  French  chemist 
named  Sorel.    The  stone  is  formed  from 


natural  materials,  such  as  sand,  chalk, 
pebbles,  or  quarry  chips,  united  into  a 
solid  mass  by  means  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cement,  this  being  the  essential  feature 
of  the  invention.  The  cement  is  composed 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of 
magnesium,  and  may  be  made  in  either 
of  two  ways :  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
may  be  mixed  directly  with  a  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  magnesium,  or  the  twu 
may  be  mixed  dry  and  water  added  after- 
ward. Whichever  way  it  is  made,  the 
cement  is  said  to  be  very  white,  capable 
of  receiving  any  desired  shape  or  color 
before  it  sets,  and  after  setting  very  hard 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Imita- 
tion ivory  has  been  made  from  it  which  an- 
swers well  in  the  manufacture  of  billiard 
balls,  medallions,  buttons,  etc. ;  but  its 
chief  value  lies  in  its  agglomerative  prop- 
erties, whereby  what  would  otherwise  be 
waste  material  may  be  made  into  a  compact 
and  durable  form  of  stone.  One  part  of 
the  cement  will  thus  stick  together  thirty 
parts  of  sand,  chalk,  or  other  material. 
Specimens  of  artificial  stone  in  the  shape 
of  medallions,  mosaics,  emery-stones,  oil- 
stones, imitation  marble,  etc.,  have  been 
made  with  this  cement  without  the  aid 
of  heat,  and  they  are  said  to  bear  a  strik- 
ing likeness  to  the  objects  they  are  meant 
to  represent.  Excellent  miUstones  and 
grindstones  can  be  formed  by  cementing 
together  emery  sandstone  and  other  hard 
materials. 


COMPABATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Dr.  W.  Lander  Lindsay,  in  a  paper  on 
the  physiology  of  mind  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, published  in  a  late  number  of  the 
*'  Journal  of  Mental  Science,*'  remarks 
that  comparative  psychology',  or  the  sci- 
ence of  mind  in  aU  classes  of  animals, 
man  included,  and  in  the  inferior  animals 
particularly,  as  contrasted  with  man,  is  a 
subject  about  which  very  little  is  known, 
and  yet  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance.  Those  studying  mind  have 
hitherto  confined  themselves  to  its  phe- 
nomena as  exhibited  in  man,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  have  selected  for  analysis  the 
most  complex  form  of  mind ;  and  to  this 
he  ascribes  the  belief,  held  by  many  highly 
educated  people,  that  the  lower  animals 
do  not  possess  mind  at  all,  all  their  men- 
tal phenomena  being  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  the  convenient  faculty  term- 
ed instinct.  A  sense  of  shame  at  our 
ignorance   and  prejudice  he  thinks  the 
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only  proper  starting-point  toward  more 
rational  views,  this  to  be  followed  by  un- 
learning much  that  we  have  already  learn- 
ed in  human  psychology,  and  then  begin- 
ning our  studies  of  mind,  with  its  genesis 
or  rudiments,  in  the  simplest  forms  of  ani- 
mals, tracing  its  gradual  progress  from 
simplicity  to  complexity.  After  these  ob- 
servations there  comes  a  series  of  illustrer 
tions  of  the  mental  endowments  of  ani- 
mals, embracing  their  natural  disposi- 
tijns  or  character,  their  emotions  and 
powers  of  self-oontrol,  their  moral  sense, 
iiieuioo'i  observation,  imitation,  strata- 
gem, will,  imagination,  abstraction,  un- 
derstanding, reflection,  and  reasoning, 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  skill,  arts, 
wars,  education,  etc.  Dr.  Lindsay  con- 
cludes by  stating  that  his  own  investiga- 
tions have  led  to  the  conviction  that  cer- 
tain of  the  lower  aniinals  possess  mind  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  man,  that  there 
is  no  mental  attribute  peculiarly  or  char- 
acteristically human,  and  that  there  is 
therefore  no  essential  mental  distinction 
between  man  and  other  animals. 


acid,  thence  escaping  from  the  top  of  the 
furnace.  Carbonic  oxide  is  therefore  the 
true  reducing  agent  in  the  process.  By 
the  proposed  method  this  gas  is  generated 
outside  the  furnace,  by  the  passage  of  a 
limited  amount  of  air  over  ignited  fuel. 
Thus  heated,  it  is  forced  into  the  furnace 
near  the  top,  whence  it  descends  through 
the  mass  of  iron  ore,  which  it  deoxidizes 
as  the  two  come  in  contact.  That  por- 
tion of  the  carbonic  oxide,  if  any,  which 
remains  unaltered,  is  burned  when  it  en- 
counters the  blast  fVom  the  tuyeres,  and  the 
heat  thereby  generated  suffices  to  fuse  the 
metal  and  slag,  which  then  &11  into  the 
hearth  in  a  molten  state. 


LIMESTONE  AS  A  BUILDING  MATEBIAL. 
M.  Omalius  d'Halloy,  in  a  recent  pa- 
per on  the  subject  of  building  stones,  says 
in  speaking  of  limestones,  that  to  judge  of 
their  durability,  it  is  not  so  much  the  tex- 
ture which  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
as  the  condition  of  the  bed  firom  which  the 
stones  were  obtained.  The  structure  and 
texture  of  the  limestones  may  vary  enor- 
mously, and  yet  all  may  be  suited  for 
building  purposes,  provided  the  layers  or 
strata  have  not  been,  as  is  very  frequent- 
ly the  case,  dislocated  by  geological  up- 
heaving, whereby  many  of  these  kinds  of 
stone  become  foliated,  and  do  not  then 
withstand  wincl  and  weather  for  any  length 
of  time  without  crumbling  to  pieces. 


NEW  METHOD  OP  IRONMAKING. 
Mr.  Georok  Fowler,  an  English  min- 
ing engineer,  proposes  the  following  modi- 
fication of  the  ordinary  method  of  smelt- 
ing iron  ores.  As  the  process  is  com- 
monly carried  on,  air  is  driven  in  near 
the  base  of  the  furnace,  and  the  oxygen 
thus  introduced  unites  with  the  carbon  of 
the  fuel,  forming  carbonic  acid.  As  this 
rlnes  through  the  incandescent  mass  it 
lopes  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  thus  be- 
comes carbonic  oxide,  a  gas  which  in 
its  further  upward  journey  takes  oxygen 
trom  the  ore  and  again  bewmes  carbonic 


IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  SAFETY  LAMP. 

Since  Davy's  invention  of  the  wire- 
,  gauze  safety  lamp,  numerous  modifications 
of  the  original  structure  have  been  sug- 
gested and  a  few  brought  into  use,  though 
the  principle  of  the  lamp  still  remains  the 
same.  In  careful  hands  it  is  a  safe  and 
efficient  guard  against  the  terrible  acci- 
dents from  explosion  in  the  mines,  but 
neither  this  nor  anything  else  yet  con- 
trived has  proved  available  against  the 
stupid  recklessness  of  the  miner,  who,  for 
some  such  trivial  purpose  as  a  light  for 
his  pipe,  will  open  his  lamp,  and  thus  ex- 
pose himself  and  his  fellows  to  the  risk  of 
a  most  horrible  death.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  nearly  all  the  attempted  im- 
provements of  the  safety  lamp  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
miners  against  themselves,  so  little  are 
they  to  be  trusted  even  with  their  own 
lives.  The  latest  effi)rt  in  this  direction 
is  a  wire-gauze  lamp  designed  for  burn- 
•  ing  paraffine  oil,  so  that  with  abetter  light 
the  miner  will  not  be  tempted  to  remove 
the  wire  cage  in  order  to  see.  But  with 
an  entirely  justifiable  lack  of  faith  in  the 
miner's  trustworthiness,  the  inventor  has 
put  it  beyond  his  power  to  blow  himself 
up,  by  attaching  a  contrivance  which, 
when  the  removal  of  the  cage  is  attempt- 
ed, immediately  extinguishes  the  light. 
This  is  effected  by  two  small  metal  plates, 
which  are  caused  to  fall  upon  the  wick 
and  wick-holder  by  means  of  a  spring  that 
is  released  on  unscrewing  the  cage  from 
the  body  of  the  lamp.  Another  attach- 
ment with  the  same  end  in  view  is  called 
the  magnetic  lock.  This  is  so  constructed 
that  the  bolt  can  only  be  withdrawn  by 
the  action  of  a  powerful  magnet,  and  this 
magnet  is  kept  in  the  lamp  cabin.    As  an 
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instrument  of  the  required  power  is  too 
heavy ito  be  carried,  of  course  the  collier 
could  not  open  his  lamp  until  he  had 
p&ssed  beyond  the  region  of  dangerous 


THE  HEUOTTPE  PBOCESS. 
Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  in  a  paper  on 
*'  Photography  in  Printing,"  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  above-named  process,  the 
adoption  of  which  promises  a  revolution  in 
the  lithographic  art.  Mr.  Edwards  first 
points  out  the  action  of  light  upon  a  film 
composed  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  gel- 
atine. It  closes  the  pores  of  the  film  and 
enables  it  to  be  used  as  a  lithographic 
stone,  for  where  the  light  has  acted  the 
film  will  take  greasy  ink,  and  where  it  has 
not  acted  the  fihn  absorbs  water.  There 
are  several  ways  of  closing  the  pores  or 
water-proofing  gelatine.  It  may  be  done 
by  the  action  of  light  in  the  presence  of  a 
bichromate ;  chrome  alum  mixed  with  the 
gelatine  without  the  action  of  light  will 
do  it  completely,  and  afler  such  treatment 
the  gelatine  is  converted  into  a  tawny, 
tough,  insoluble  substance  like  leather  or 
parchment,  capable  apparently  of  stand- 
ing an  unlimited  amount  of  rough  usage. 
The  heliotype  films  are  prepared  by  mix- 
ing a  warm  solution  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, gelatine,  chrome  alum,  and  water, 
pouring  out  the  mixture  in  a  pool  on  an 
accurately  levelled  glass  plate,  and  allow- 
ing the  film  or  **  skin  "  to  dry.  It  is  then 
exposed  under  a  negative,  whereby  a 
scarcely  visible  picture  is  produced  upon 
the  skin,  which  is  afterward  mounted  up- 
on a  thick  zinc  plate  and  soaked  in  water 
to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  render  the  film  insensible  to 
the  further  action  of  light.  In  printing, 
the  sur&ce  of  the  film  is  treated  just  like 
a  lithographic  stone,  for  where  the  light 
has  acted  it  will  take  greasy  ink,  but  does 
not  absorb  water ;  where  the  light  has  not 
acted  it  will  absorb  water  but  refuses  the 
ink ;  and  where  the  light  has  but  partly 
acted  it  partly  absorbs  vmter  and  partly 
refuses  the  ink.  In  reply  to  questions 
concerning  certain  olyections  to  the  pro- 
cess, Mr.  Edwards  stated  that  the  imper- 
fections in  some  of  the  earlier  prints  by 
this  process,  which  had  been  reforrpd  to  as 
water  marks,  arose  from  defects  in  the  pa- 
per upon  which  the  prints  were  made,  and 
were  no  fiiult  of  the  process  itself.    This 


difficulty,  however,  had  since  been  entire- 
ly overcome  by  Mr.  W.  De  La  Rue,  who 
had  produced  a  paper  entirely  suited  to 
the  purpose.  The  pictures  require  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  to  dry  in  a 
temperature  of  90  deg.  Fah. 


CONCENTRATED  VEGETABLES. 

The  general  attention  that  has  of  late 
years  been  paid  to  the  preservation  and 
concentration  of  articles  of  food,  continues 
to  issue  in  new  and  occasionally  valuable 
processes ;  though  many  of  thase  put  forth 
turn  out  on  trial  to  be  either  wholly  use- 
less, or  quite  impracticable  save  in  the 
hands  of  such  as  have  been  specially  train- 
ed to  their  management.  In  which  cate- 
gory the  following  process  for  the  concen- 
tration of  vegetables  is  destined  to  fell 
has  yet  to  be  determined.  The  aim  is 
to  put  the  solid  portions  of  vegetables 
in  such  a  shape  that  they  may  be  readily 
preserved,  and  easily  prepared  for  use 
when  wanted,  at  the  same  time  reducing 
their  bulk  and  preserving  their  flavor. 
The  way  this  is  attempted  in  the  case  of 
potatoes  will  serve  for  illustration :  After 
being  thoroughly  washed,  the  potatoes  are 
boiled  until  done  and  their  skins  removed. 
The  potato  is  then  divided  into  fine  ver- 
micular particles  by  mechanical  means, 
and  while  in  this  state  the  water  is  driven 
off  by  exposure  to  heat.  The  material  is 
left  in  a  condition  much  resembling  rice, 
and  in  this  shape  it  may  be  ground  to  flour 
if  desired.  The  extract  .of  potatoes  pre- 
pared in  this  way  can  be  used  for  making 
soups  and  other  dishes;  and  by  adding 
boiling  water,  a  dish  in  every  way  resem- 
bling mashed  potatoes,  cooked  directly 
from  potatoes  in  the  ordinary  manner,  is 
obtained,  but,  it  is  said,  of  superior  flavor 
and  quality. 


CONStTMPTION  OF  SMOKE. 
ATTKifTroN  has  lately  been  called  to  an 
attachment  fbr  boiler  and  other  ftimaces 
designed  to  aid  in  burning  the  smoke 
which  they  generate.  It  consists  simply 
of  a  flattened  pipe,  so  connected  that  warm 
fresh  air— in  addition  to  that  which  sup- 
plies the  draught — ^may  be  thrown  into 
the  furnace  at  a  point  just  above  the  burn- 
ing ftiel.  Here  it  mingles  with  the  smoke 
and  other  gaseous  products  of  the  combus- 
tion, thus  enabling  the  fire  to  consume 
such  as  are  combustible. 
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CUBEENT  ENGLISH  LIXERATURB. 
**  On  Comparative  Longevity  in  Man 
and  the  Lower  Animals."  By  E.  Ray 
Lankester.  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  Not- 
withstanding the  increased  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  existence  derived  from  bio- 
logical research,  and  that  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  statistics  of  mortality,  lon- 
gevity is  still  a  problem.  Everybody  is 
instinctively  interested  in  this  subject, 
and  gives  to  it  more  or  less  thought.  Al- 
most every  one  at  some  time  of  his  life  en- 
tertains or  attempts  to  practise  a  sacred, 
a  moral,  or  a  physical  theory,  with  a  view 
to  secure  length  of  days.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  none  of  these  lead  to  any  defi- 
nite and  accepted  result.  One  may  have 
faith  in  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  **  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land,"  and  yet  behold 
too  many  dutious  oflfepring  vanish  before 
their  progenitors  to  rely  ftiUy  on  it.  We 
as  children  have  had  confidence  that  the 
ii\j  unction  of  "  Early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise  "  would  net  only  complete  us  in  a 
worldly  and  intellectual  sense,  but  like-, 
wise  secure  us  a  ripe  old  age.  We  have 
been  foolish  enough,  perhaps,  to  follow 
the  regimen  of  this  or  that  empirical  Gra- 
ham, and  have  discovered  too  late  that  no 
dietetic  system  adds  to  life,  or  demon- 
strates asceticism  to  be  a  physical  any  more 
than  a  spiritual  benefit.  We  constantly 
see  the  good  die  before  the  bad,  the  tem- 
perate before  the  intemperate,  the  feeble 
outliving  the  strong — the  fatalities  of  m^ 
ture,  in  short,  balking  the  intellect  quite 
as  effectually  in  the  direction  of  longevity 
as  in  the  analogous  puzzles  of  first  and 
final  causes.  Must  we  abandon  the  prob- 
lem, then,  and  regard  longevity  as  an  in- 
scrutable thing?  That  does  not  follow, 
and  for  this  reason,  that,  like  the  alche- 
mist's search  for  the  philosopher's  stone, 
our  investigatioas  may  develop  some  nat- 
ural law  productive  of  better  results  than 
the  mere  transmutation  of  a  base  metal ; 
if  we  do  not  find  a  Rosicrucian  elixir  se- 
curing eternal  youth,  we  may  at  least  dis- 
cover the  means  of  making  existence 
healthier  and  more  eiyoyable,  and  so  re- 
verse the  fatalistic  notion  that  life  is  de- 


sirable only  when  it  is  merry  and  short. 
The  treatise  of  Mr.  Lankester  is  of  ser- 
vice in  this  direction.  Mr.  Lankester 
handles  the  subject  of  longevity  in  a  caa- 
tious  and  guarded  manner.  He  states 
frankly  that  his  treatise  is  indefinite  and 
speculative,  and  especially  so  because  there 
is  as  yet  too  little  observation  of  the  com- 
parative longevity  of  man  and  the  lower 
annuals  to  warrant  any  positive  conclu- 
sion. Longevity,  in  general  terms,  seems 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  bulk  or  com- 
plexity of  an  organism  in  connection  with 
its  time  of  development.  Antagonistic  to 
longevity  is,  first,  personal  expenditure, 
meaning  wear  and  tear  in  maintaining 
life ;  and  next,  generative  expenditure, 
meaning  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
prolificness  in  reproduction  of  it.  This, 
in  few  words,  seems  to  be  the  natural 
law.  Numerous  illustrations  are  given  to 
show  its  operation.  Duration  of  life,  for 
instance,  in  infusona  producing  *'  170  bil- 
lions in  four  days"  is  correspondingly 
short.  Fish  are  long-lived,  as  we  see  in  a 
carp  150  years  old  mentioned  both  by  Buf- 
fon  and  Duhamel.  A  certain  pike  taken 
in  Swabia,  veith  a  ring  on  it  bearing  an  in- 
scription, weighing  350  pounds,  and  19 
feet  long,  must  have  been,  if  the  inscrip- 
tion could  be  relied  on,  267  yeains  old.  As 
fish  are  supposed  to  be  highly  prolific,  this 
fiEUit  would  seein  to  contravene  the  tbeoiy ; 
but  *^  the  bulk  of  the  ova  and spavm  of  fish 
is  not  so  large  as  the  number  of  the  ova 
would  lead  one  to  think.  Moreover,  fish 
give  no  parental  attention,  which  is  an 
item  of  generative  expenditure. ' '  Leaving 
their  ova  to  be  hatched  by  the  elements, 
they  avoid  any  exhaustion  of  personal 
energy,  and  live  the  longer.  The  whale, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  is  of  great  bulk, 
looks  after  its  young,  but  it  has  few  of 
them,  and  lives  300  years.  Reptiles  liv- 
ing in  hot  countries  and  feeding  on  large 
masses  of  food  at  intervals  have  small  ex- 
penditure and  live  a  long  time.  Some  of 
the  sacred  crocodiles  of  India  have  been 
knovm  since  its  conquest  by  the  English  ; 
a  tortoise  from  the  Gallipagos  in  the  Lon- 
don Zoological  Gardens  was,  from  its  r^te 
of  growth,  inferred  to  be  175  years  old. 
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Birds  are  long-lived  in  the  same  ratio  ei- 
ther of  bulk  or  complexity  to  period  of 
development  and  expenditure.  A  parrot 
in  Florenoe  is  known  to  have  lived  100 
years,  and  another  in  England  80  years, 
a  goose  is  said  to  have  lived  100  years ;  a 
fiilooh  163  years.  In  respect  to  animals, 
the  elephant  lives  from  1^  to  300  years, 
some  ancient  authorities  placing  his  term 
of  life  at  500  yeats.  Horses  are  known  to 
live  40  years,  the  camel  40,.  the  ox  20, 
the  boll  16,  the  lion  from  30  to  50,  the 
dog,  an  exceptional  case,  34  years,  and 
cats  as  high  as  18  years ;  all,  showing  the 
relationship  of  bulk  or  complexity,  in 
connection  vnth  time,  development,  and 
expenditure.  Among  men  we  find  the 
Fuegian  or  savage  living  from  45  to  50, 
and  the  civilized  man  from  70  to  80.  Com- 
paring together  the  bulk  and  complexity 
of  various  species,  man  is  found  to  be 
longer-lived  than  the  chimpanzee,  the  ox 
than  the  sheep  and  the  goat ;  while  the 
lion,  less  bulky  than  the  ox,  lives  longer 
on  account  of  his  superior  development. 
**  With  regard  to  the  mule.  Bacon  states 
that  it  lives  longer  than  either  the  horse 
or  the  ass,  which  confirms  the  hypothesis 
that  generative  expenditure  antagonizes 
longevity."  Animals  used  for  breeding, 
and  made  to  breed  early,  are  less  long-lived 
than  others — a  statement,  says  the  au- 
thor, due  to  general  assertions,  and  which 
needs  confirmation.  All  these  instances, 
if  studied  in  their  details,  will  show  that 
the  law  of  life  and  development  illustrated 
in  this  treatise  is  probably  the  true  one. 
We  pass  on  to  phenomena  of  longevity 
visible  among  man  and  woman  kind. 
Distinguished  people  in  any  given  cla« 
are  less  long-lived  than  the  undistin- 
guished. There  is  with  the  former  a 
greater  waste  of  energy.  A  prominent 
clergyman  (which  profession  takes  the 
lead  in  longevity)  lives  three  years  less 
than  his  less  famous  compeer;  a  clever 
lawyer  nearly  two  years  less  than  those 
who  are  not  so;  between  medical  men, 
distinguished  and  not  distinguished,  there 
is  little  difference;  among  literary  and 
scientific  rivals,  the  ablest  goes  two  and 
one-third  years  soonest;  and  among  ar- 
tists the  best  live  the  shortest  time  by  a 
year  and  a  quarter  Women  seem  to  have 
the  advantage  of  men  in  longevity.  A 
woman  at  fifty,  for  instance,  may  expect 
to  live  to  the  age  of  seventy  and  three- 
quarters  ye^rs ;  while  a  man  at  that  age 
cannot  hope  lor  more    than   sixty-nine 


years  six  months.  Mr.  Lankcster  says 
that  the  difierence  of  longevity  between 
celibates  and  the  married  is  not  estab- 
lished in  fikvor  of  the  latter,  although  he 
quotes  a  tabular  statement  which  gives 
them  the  preference. 

Among  examples  of  abnormal  longevity, 
that  of  Parr,  who  is  stated  to  have  lived  153 
years  and  then  died  bect^use  too  richly  fed 
from  palace  kitchens,  is  partially  discred- 
ited. Dr.  Holland  accepts  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  famous  Harvey.  Mr.  Lan- 
kester  quotes  the  authentic  case  of  William 
Shuldham,  who  died  in  1845  at  least  103 
years  old.  "  His  son  composed  and  sang 
at  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his  lather's 
birth  a  song  one  verse  of  which  fairly 
describes  his  general  mode  of  living : 

"  Some  take  pills  and  physic  for  gout  or  for 
phthisis ; 
Try  every  new  nostrum  for  malady  sore ; 
Some  quit  their  borne  quarters  lo  drink  foreign 
waters, 
And  yet  kick  the  bucket  the  same  as  before. 
But  comfort  and  quiet,  and  temperate  diet, 
Will  make  a  man  healthy  and  wealthy  and 
bold. 
While  a  glass  of  good  wine,  too,  will  strengthen 
the  spine,  too, 
And  make  him,  like  Shuldham,  a  hmidred 
years  old." 

We  do  not  dwell  on  the  longevity  of 
savages  like  the  Fuegians  above  refened 
to,  who  are  killed  and  eaten  by  their  chil- 
dren, but  we  may* quote  something  con- 
cerning the  shortness  of  certain  American 
lives.  Mr.  Pliny  Earle  Chase  is  the  au- 
thority. Mr.  Chase  divides  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  into  two  classes :  Friends  (or 
Quakers)  and  Philadelphians.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  years  the  former  have  a  maxi- 
mum vitality  of  20.49  per  cent,  over  the 
latter,  and  their  probable  life  is  43.78  per 
cent,  more  valuable  than  that  of  their 
neighbors.  This  goes  to  show  that  placid 
tempers  and  temperate  habits  are  of  some 
significance.  Whether  owing  to  more  ac- 
curate stdtistios  in  England  than  else- 
where, or  whether  it  is  simply  the  usual 
English  asseveration  of  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  seems  that  *'  Europe- 
an lives,  and  especially  English  lives,  have 
the  greatest  probable  duration."  Lon- 
gevity is  by  no  means  a  modem  phenome- 
non. Some  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
lived  to  very  advanced  ages.  We  quote 
from  Br.  Holland's  admirable  essay  on 
this  subject:  Zeno  is  said  to  have  lived 
102  years,  Diogenes  90,  Plato  82,  Gorgias, 
the  master  oi'  laocrates,  107,  Sophocles  90. 
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and  Pindar  84.  We  find  many  long- 
lived  women  among  the  Romans :  Teren- 
tin,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  lived  to  103 ;  Clo- 
dia,  the  wife  of  OfiUuH,  to  115  yeais.  Two 
remarkable  actieraea  stand  thuB  on  the 
list :  Lucceia  is  stated  to  have  performed 
as  Mima  fbr  about  100  years ;  the  other, 
Galeria,  was  brought  back  to  the  stage 
during  games  celebrated  in  honor  of  Au- 
gustus in  her  l(Hth  year,  and  01  years  af- 
ter her  first  appearance  before  the  Roman 
public.  Conspicuous  as  these  instances 
are,  th^e  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  average 
of  life  is  much  in  fovor  of  modem  times. 

Longevity,  it  is  seen,  is  not  a  deter- 
mined thing.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
heredity  and  not  within  the  scope  of  cal- 
culation. The  best  we  can  do  in  account- 
ing for  it  is  to  suppose  causes  operating 
through  a  succession  of  lives ;  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Holland :  "  Wliwi  the  or- 
gans serving  to  the  great  animal  functions 
— respiration,  circulation,  nutrition,  and 
secretion — are  sound,  and  conveyed  as 
such  from  one  generation  to  another,  an 
average  prolongation  of  life  will  occur  as 
the  natural  effect."  The  troe  way,  there- 
fore, to  secure  long  life  is  to  use  modera- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  all  mental  and 
physical  functions.  A  sound  body  in  one 
generation  may  probably  withstand  under- 
mining influences,  bot  when  there  is  off- 
spring the  effects  of  the  Btnm  are  trans- 
mitted, and  are  the  causes  of  early  death. 

A  "  Mehoir  of  Charles  Mayne  Young, 
tragedian ,  with  extracts  from  his  son's  jour- 
nal,'* by  Julian  Charles  Young,  rector  of 
Ilmington  (Macmillan  Sn  Co.),  furnishes 
about  as  good  reading  for  the  summer 
months  as  one  could  desire.  The  title,  it 
must  be  said,  conveys  no  idea  of  the  book. 
But  one-fifth  of  it  Is  devoted  to  the  me- 
moir, while  the  rest  consists  of  sundry 
stories  with  reminiscences  and  anecdotes 
of  English  celebrities,  literary,  artistic, 
and  political,  with  whose  names  or  works 
every  cultivated  reader  is  fiimiliar.  We 
can  compare  the  memoir  to  nothing  but  a 
deoorofis  statue  stafiding  at  the  entrance  to 
a  museum  of  curiosities.  Few  Americans 
now  living  know  anything  of  the  trage- 
dian Young,  a  contemporary  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  and  a  successful  rival  of  Kean,  Kem- 
ble,  and  Macready.  He  ranked  profes- 
sionally with  these,  performed  with  them 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  is  only  less  fa- 
mous perhaps  because  he  never  left  his 
country  on  professional  tours  and  seems  to 


have  been  leas  ambitiocs  and  entei  prising. 
According  to  his  son's  account,  he  was  an 
amiable,  eccMitric  man,  faithful  to  his  du- 
ties and  friends,  living  a  solitary  life,  and 
enjoying  eveiy  comfort  up  to.  the  end  of 
his  days* 

The  important  event  of  his  life  was  his 
marriage,  somewhat  romantic,  vnth  the 
daughter  of  an  exiled  nobleman,  the  Mar- 
quis Grimani  of  Venice,  who  died  a  few 
days  after  giving  birth  to  the.  son  who 
commemorates  his  father's  life  and  times. 
Charles  Julian  Young,  the  son,  becomes  a 
clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England.  A 
derioal  position,  noble  birth  on  the  mater- 
nal side,  the  eminence  of  his  father,  and 
decided  talent  of  his  own,  give  him  the 
entree  of  the  best  English  society,  in  which 
he  has  rare  opportunities  for  studying  and 
recording  what  he  observes  of  distinguish- 
ed men.  The  result  is,  the  journal  ap- 
pended to  the  memoir,  a  book  of  wit,  hu- 
mor, graphic  portraiture,  and  inimitable 
stories,  compiled  with  good  taste,  and 
fbrming  altogether  an  admirable  literary 
tableau  of  a  brilliant  epoch. 

Every  worshipper  of  genius  must  be 
somewhat  chagrined  on  discovering  that 
his  idols  have  any  defects.  We  once  men- 
tally condemned  Mr.  Emerson  for  expos- 
ing in  a  lecture  the  vreak  side  of  Words- 
worth's character,  the  said  exposure  ocm- 
sisting  of  a  ludicrous  report  of  Worda- 
vrorth  reading  to  him  one  of  his  sonnets. 
Mr.  Young  more  than  confirms  Mr.  Em* 
erson's  testimony  to  the  poet's  vanity. 
Wordsworth,  passing  through  a  London 
street,  happened  to  be  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  little  girl,  and  stopped  to- 
talk  with  her.  When  he  had  satisfied  his 
curiosity  he  '*  put  one  hand  on  her  head 
and  wit^  the  other  dived  dovm  into  the  r^ 
cesses  of  his  coat  pocket  and  drew  forth  a 
little  copy  of  his  minor  poems ;  telling  her 
to  look  at  him  well  and  note  his  person, 
also  to  be  sure  to  observe  well  the  time  of 
day  and  the  spot,  he  bid  her  recollect  that 
that  little  book  had  been  given  her  by  the 
author,  the  celebrated  William  Words- 
worth !  "  Our  journalist's  conscience 
pricks  him  a  little  for  narrating  such  a 
story  of  a  truly  eminent  and  virtuous  man ; 
but  no  one,  he  says,  can  better  affi>rd  to 
have  the  truth  epoken  of  him.  Words- 
worth's vanity,  moreover,  has  become  his- 
torical, like  that  of  Lamartine.  Coleridge 
19  another  case  of  ideal  misconception. 
*'  His  general  appearance  would  have  led 
me  to  suppose  him  a  dissenting  mmister. 
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His  hair  was  long  and  white  and  neg- 
lected; his  oomplezion  was  florid,  his 
features  square,  his  eyes  watery  and  hazy, 
his  brow  broad  and  maasiye,  his  baild  un- 
ooath,  his  deportment  graye  and  abstract- 
ed. He  wore  a  white,  starchleas  neck- 
cloth tied  in  a  limp  bow,  and  was  dreseed 
in  a  shabl^  sait  of  dusky  black.  His 
breeches  were  unbuttoned  at  the  knee, 
his  sturdy  limbs  were  encased  in  stock- 
ings of  laTender-oolered  worsted,  his  feet 
were  thrust  into  well-worn  slippers,  much 
trodden  down  at  ihe  heel.  In  this  un- 
gainly attire  he  paced  up  and  down,  and 
down  and  up,  and  round  and  round  a  sa- 
Uxm  sixty  feet  square,"  when  the  author 
sat  making  this  pre-Raphaelite  study  of 
him.  Coleridge  was  a  man  of  books  and 
the  poet  of  inner  consciousness.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  be  told  that  he  was  no 
real  lover  of  nature  or  society,  and  that, 
going  so  little  out  ot  his  shell,  he  should 
be  prejudiced  to  an  absurd  degree.  He 
could  not  learn  to  speak  French,  and  eyi- 
dently  had  no  appreciation  of  French  ele- 
gance of  manner  or  of  the  practical  mind 
of 'that  versatile  people.  How  little  he 
had  is  apparent  in  the  following  diatribe : 
••  I  hate  the  hoUowness  of  French  prin- 
ciples ;  I  hate  the  republicanism  of  French 
politics ;  I  hate  the  hostility  of  the  French 
people  to  revealed  religion ;  1  hate  the  ar- 
tificiality of  French  cooking ;  1  hate  the 
acidity  of  French  wines ;  I  hate  the  flimsi- 
ness  of  the  French  language.  My  very  or- 
gans of  speech  are  so  anti-Gallican  that 
they  refuse  to  pronounce  intelligibly  their 
insipid  tongue."  He  seems  to  have  hated 
German  wine  and  only  to  have  loved  sherry, 
judging  by  the  following  impromptu  : 

In  Spain,  Uiat  land  of  monks  and  apes, 
The  thing  called  wine  doth  come  firom  grapes ; 
But  on  the  noble  river  Rhine, 
The  thtaig  called  gripet  doth  come  ftom  wine.- 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  one  of  the 
most  singular  men  England  has  produced, 
the  fiunous  *' Sybarite,"  Beckford,  the 
builder  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  the  author 
of  "  Vathek."  Morbid  or  not,  Beckford 
was  a  man  of  original  genius.  Possessing 
immense  vrealth,  he  devoted  it  to  giving 
outward  substance  to  the  wildest  archi- 
tectural and  scenic  fiuicies,  erecting  an 
edifice  which  rivalled  his  own  description 
of  the  Hall  of  Eblis,  **  the  splendor  of  its 
furniture  and  decorations,  with  its  inex- 
haustible treasures  of  art,  earning  for  it 
the  designation  of  the  *  Wonder  of  the 
18 


West. '  "  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  itself  for  an  estimate  of  Beckford*s 
character  and  works.  Hood,  Tom  Moore, 
D'Orsay,  Dickens,  Bolwer,  and  a  host  of 
heroes,  naval  and  military,  pass  in  review. 
Intermingled  with  sketches  and  memoran- 
da of  these  are  several  mesmeric  and  ghost 
stories,  native  and  foreign,  so  well  told 
that  we  think  the  author  must  hare  be- 
lieved them.  Among  his  anecdotes  is  the 
following  of  Dumas  the  elder :  '*  Speak- 
ing of  the  Darwinian  theory,  a  friend  tells 
me  that  Alexandre  Dumas  (a  man  of  col- 
or), being  asked  by  a  noble  puppy,  in  a 
tone  of  offence,  *  Who  was  your  father? ' 
answered,  *  My  father  was  a  Creole,  his 
father  a  negro,  and  his  father  a  monkey ; 
my  femily,  it  seems,  begms  where  yours 
left  off. '  "  Here  is  another  of  a  death-bed 
repentance:  ^*  A  fiirmer  in  the  North  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  who  had  been  for  years 
at  open  variance  with  hie  brother,  was 
persuaded  by  his  minister,  in  consequence 
of  the  dangerous  state  of  his  health,  to 
send  for  him  and  be  reconciled  to  him. 
After  they  had  met  and  exchanged  greet- 
ings, if  not  cordial,  at  least  amicable,  the 
clergyman,  fearing  too  much  agitation  in 
the  patient,  suggested  to  the  visitor  once 
more  to  shake  hands  and  go.  He  did  so ; 
but  as  he  vras  departing  the  invalid  cried 
out  to  him, '  I  say,  Bill,  we*ve  made  up, 
you  know,  because  they  think  as  I  be  go- 
ing to  die ;  but  if  I  should  not  die  after  / 
all,  then  remember  we're  to  be  as  we  war 
afore. ' "  A  youthful  admirer  either  quotes 
or  parodies  the  femous  laureate :  "  When 
Tennyson  entered  the  Oxford  theatre  to 
receive  his  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L., 
his  locks  hanging  in  admired  disorder  on 
his  shoulders,  dishevelled  and  unkempt,  a 
voice  f^m  the  gaU^ry  vnis  heard  crying 
out  to  him,  *  Diiiyour  mother  call  you 
early,  dear? '  " 

Mr.  Young  at  the  close  of  his  beok  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  his  parochial  experi- 
ence, showing  how  much  good  can  bo 
accomplished  by  a  liberal  and  intelligent 
man  among  the  vicious  and  uneducated. 
One  of  his  plans  consisted  of  a  siries  of 
readings,  in  which  he  was  unusu«iy  suc- 
cessful, and  which  led  to  inviteitions  for 
him  to  read  in  other  parishes.  Being  for 
a  charitable  purpose,  he  on  one  oooasioii 
accepted,  taking  for  his  snlject  a  play  of 
Shakespeare's.  **  It  was  with  infinite 
surprise  that  I  learned,  after  the  reading 
had  been  given,  that  by  my  compliance 
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with  the  reqaest  made  me  1  had  incorred 
the  displeaaute  of  the  bishop,  and  that  he 
had  in  consequence  inhibited  me  fh)m 
officiating  in  his  dioeeee."  We  know 
that  clerical  intolerance  sometimes  ex- 
tends to  actors,  bat  we  did  not  suppose 
that  it  could  have  been  excited  by  the 
mighty  poet  himself.  The  bishop  was 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  it  must  be  said 
repented  of  this  act.  An  American  must 
smile  at  the  way  in  which  condescending 
actions  are  recorded,  and  which  show  the 
all-perrading  sentiment  of  the  people. 
**As  my  &ther  was  driving  me  in  his 
mail  phaeton  to  Brighton,  two  carriages 
and  tour  passed  us.  The  first  was  quickly 
pulled  up  and  a  voice  called  from  the  win- 
dow, *  Young !  Young ! '  It  was  the 
Duchess  of  St  Albans,  who,  after  detain- 
ing my  father  at  the  door  for  full  ten  min- 
vies,  desbed  that  I  might  be  presented  to 
her,  which- 1  was."  Who  but  an  Eng- 
lishman would  have  taken  pains  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  Imigth  of  time  appropriated 
to  such  condescension  ?  Perhaps  the  aris- 
tjcratic  sentunent  is  played  upon  in  the 
treatment  of  the  following  case.  A  young 
lady  attending  service  in  a  royal  chapel  at 
which  there  is  a  corps  of  cavalry  drawn 
up,  fifiints  and  is  carried  out  by  a  hand- 
some officer,  Sir  Horace  Seymour.  Strange 
to  say,  on  the  following  Sundays  a  young 
lady,  each  time  a  di£Ebrent  one,  does  the 
same  thing,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  same 
man.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  the  following 
notice  is  posted  at  the  door :  "  Whereas, 
a  tendency  to  faint  is  becoming  a  preva- 
lent infirmity  among  young  ladies  fre- 
quenting this  chapel,  notice  is  hereby 
given  that  for  the  future  ladies  so  aflfected 
will  no  longer  be  carried  out  by  Sir  Hor- 
ace Seymour,  but  by  Bransoombe  the 
dustman !  "  English  society  is  said  to  be 
formed  of  three  classes,  an  upper,  a  middle, 
and  a  lower  class ;  &cts  show  that  there 
are  really  but  two  classes,  an  upper  and 
lower,  the  middle  class  being  a  degree  of 
the  finrt.  A»  for  the  class  said  to  be  the 
lower,  it  is  comparatively  small  and  im- 
poveridbed,  and  as  yet  has  no  preponder- 
ance. Whether  it  will  not  grow  and 
originate  as  much  political  trouble  as  that 
of  the  Communists  in  France,  remains  to 
be  seen.  ^leculation  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, is  not  our  ol^jeot;  it  seems  to  us 
that  if  this  should  be  tiie  case,  the  journal 
of  Charles  l^layne  Young,  like  the  French 
memoirs  written  before  the  Revolution, 
will   give  posterity  a  good  idea  of  the 


mannei?  and  ideas  of  the  English  aristo- 
cratic epoch. 

'*  Shawns  Complete  Series  of  Works  on 
English  Literature  "  (Sheldon  &  Co.)  con- 
sists of  four  manuals  of  English  and  Amer^ 
ican  literature  intended  for  schools,  edited 
by  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  WUliam  Smith, 
Prof.  H.  J.  Tuckerman,  and  Prof.  B.  N. 
Martin,  the  last  two  supervising  the  Amer- 
icui  branch.  As  fiir  as  the  English  depart- 
ment is  concerned,  the  name  of  William 
Smith,  the  learned  and  conscientious' edi- 
tor of  the  Classical  and  Bible  Dictiona^ 
ries,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  recommend  the 
manuals  devoted  to  it.  The  last  issue  is 
"  Choice  Specimens  of  American  litera- 
ture," edited  by  Plrof.  Martin,  who  has 
ably  fulfilled  hb  task.  The  extmcts  taken 
from  the  works  of  the  great  body  of  Amer 
ican  writers,  accompanied  with  biographi 
cal  dates  and  occasional  notes,  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  style,  and  are  impartially 
and  judiciously  selected,  authors  firom 
every  section  (^  the  country  being  repre* 
sented.  Instructors  in  various  colleger 
recommend  the  series,  and  we  are  gbid  tc 
add  our  mite  of  commendation  to  theirs 

CURRENT  FRENCH  UTERATURB.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  to  oui 
readers  the  rarity  of  our  notices  of  current 
French  literature  since  the  opening  of  the 
European  war.  Failing  the  books,  the 
notices  must  also  necessarily  &il. 

For  some  months  afler  the  commence 
ment  of  hostilities,  the  quantity  of  French 
publications  seemed  undiminished,  partic 
ularly  in  works  on  medicine  and  the  sci 
ences,  which  were  evidently  the  result  of 
long  previous  preparation. 

Since  then,  books  on  jurisprudence,  the- 
ology, and  works  of  solid  erudition  have 
totally  ceased  to  appear.  Politics  and 
present  social  suffering  almost  alone  seem 
to  call  forth  any  appreciable  amount  of 
literary  effort,  if  we  except  almanacs, 
prayer  books,  satirical  pamphlets  on  Ba- 
dinguet,t  and  essays  of  a  sanitary  commis- 

*  Works  Dbaoed  mder  ttiii  beading  taaj  be 
o)>taiiied  ttwk  F.  W.  dulflero,  77  UoivetBity 
place. 

t  Badingnet  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  the  ma- 
son or  plasterer  In  whose  clothes  Louis  Napoleon 
disgoised  himself  in  making  bis  escape  ftom  im- 
prisonment in  the  castle  at  Ham,  and  Napoleon 
in.  is  now  always  called  Badinguct  in  the  pam* 
phlets,  songs,  and  caricatiu'es  of  the  ParisUin 
populace.  T 
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sion  nature,  on  field  hospitals  and  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded.  Setting  aside  the 
partly  inane  and  partially  insane  gibber- 
ing of  Victor  Hngo  in  defence  of  the  Com- 
mane,  all  the  great  yoices  of  France,  both 
in  prose  and  in  poetry,  appear  to  be  silent. 
With  better  days  let  us  hope  for  better 
things. 

The  distinguished  French  professor  of 
Oriental  languages,  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy, 
has  fOT  scTeral  years  past  puMished  annu- 
al reports  as  to  the  progress  of  literature 
and  journalism  among  the  Hindoos.  On 
account  of  the  late  unpleasantness  in 
Puis,  his  last  report,  for  1870,  is  not  pub- 
lished at  the  capital,. but  at  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy. Our  interest  in  that  particular 
branch  of  Orientid  literature  called  Hin- 
dostanee  is  slight,  our  knowledge  of  it  in- 
finitesimal. But  certain  extracts  giten  by 
Pnrfessor  Tdasy  from  the  "  Akbar  i  Alam," 
an  influential  journal  published  at  Mirat, 
in  Bengal,  strikes  us  as  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  laid  before  our  readers,  with 
a  Tiew  of  bringing  about  such  a  state  of 
public  opinion  as  will  force  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment the  conviction  that  an  immediate 
and  pressing  necessity  exists  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  first-class  mission  to  Bengal, 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  enlightenment 
of  that  region  as  to  the  true  views  and 
veritable  customs  of  American  ladies  on 
the  question  of  matrimony.  The  choice 
and  nomination  of  the  minister  forthvnth 
to  be  despatched  to  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
fiistest  sailing  government  steamer  might, 
we  respectfully  suggest,  be  leil  to  Sorosis. 
Here  is  the  extract  from  the  *'  Akbar  i 
Alam  "  (the  translation  of  which  is, "  The 
Herald,  the  only  reliable  Journal"),  for 
which  the  editor  should  be  held  strictly 
and  personally  responsible : 

Gemuui  women  prefer  the  nuui  who  U  agree- 
able and  keeps  bis  word  stricUy.  French  wo- 
men obooee  a  man  with  open  brow  and  smiling 
xmntenanee.  Tte  Bnssian  ftmales  prefisr  a 
ymntaTman  of  their  own,  who  looks  upon  all 
Western  nations  as  barbarians.  The  Danish  re- 
main closely  at  home,  and  desire  to  hear  noth- 
ing of  travel  abroad.  Hie  8i>anisb  woman  ae- 
lects  a  man  capable  of  avenging  her  honor  and 
las  own.  The  Hollanders  one  who  is  peaceable 
in  his  ways,  and  desires  never  to  hear  of  strife 
and  war.  And  the  American  ladies  many  the 
earliest  good  offer  they  get,  taking  the  first  man 
who  will  take  them,  caring  ncddng  Ibr  his  rank 
or  soda]  poelUon,  and  stUl  less  whether  or  not 
be  be  halt»  lame,  or  oiind— </*  Ae  bui  have  plenty 
of  money  f 

We  discover  on  reading  this  abominable 


extract  that  we  have  heretofore  had  no 
proper  conception  of  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  Eastern  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and 
we  trust  that  the  French  professor  of  Ori- 
ental tongues  will  spare  us  all  further  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  Hindostanee  liter- 
ature. 

*'  Lx  livre  des  Parfums,  par  Eugene 
Rimmell"  (Dentn,  Paris),  a  handsomely 
illustrated  work  of  431  pages,  comes  to  us 
with  a  lively  and  characteristic  preface 
from  the  pen  of  Alphonse  Karr,  written, 
we  presume,  from  among  the  fragrant 
zephyrs  of  his  garden  at  Nice.  Concern- 
ing perfumes,  as  of  everything  else,  the 
vritty  author  of  the  "Gudpes"  (Wasps) 
rattles  away,  pleasantly  through  some  fif- 
teen pages,  and  being  a  keenly  refined 
man,  emunctissima  narisy  detects  wonder- 
ful odors  in  history  and  in  literature,  from 
the  perfume  of  virtue  spoken  of  by  Socra- 
tes to  the  odor  of  sanctity  oonmiemorated 
in  the  '  *  Acta  Sanctorum . "  He  makes  cu- 
rious suggestions  as  to  the  creation  of  a 
religious  perfumery  which  would  prepare 
"  odor  of  sanctity  "  finr  the  handkerchief, 
and  "odor  of  virtue"  for  the  "  toilette 
des  dames.'' 

No  trifling,  superficial  work  either  is 
this  **  Book  of  Perfumes."  One  is  fairly 
smothered,  not  by  its  aromatic  exhala- 
tions, but  by  its  erudition ;  and  the  read- 
er breathes  with  difficulty,  not  through  the 
pollen  of  odoriferous  flowers,  but  through 
the  learned  dust  of  remote  ages,  which 
rises  about  him  in  clouds  at  every  page. 

We  make  olfectory  acquaintance  with 
the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews. 
We  assist  at  Uie  embalming  of  mummies 
and  at  aromatic  offerings  upon  the  altars 
of  false  gods.  We  are  made  to  open  the 
Scriptures  at  Exodus,  "^here  we  read  : 

And  Aaron  shall  bom  [upon  the  altar]  ewect 
incense  every  morning:  when  he  dresseth  the 
lamps,  he  shall  bum  incense  npon  it. 

And  when  Aaron  lighteth  tlie  lamps  at  even, 
he  shall  bum  incense  upon  it,  a  perpetual  incense 
before  the  Lord  througbout  your  generations. 

•  We  are  told  of  the  balm  of  Judea,  and 
of  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  again  read : 

Moreover,  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying: 

Take  thou  also  mito  thee  principal  spices,  of 
pure  m]mii  five  hundred  shekels,  and  of  sweet 
cinnamon  half  so  mnch,  even  two  hundred  and 
fifty  shekels,  and  of  sweet  cahunus  two  hundred 
and  fifty  shekels. 

And  of  cassia  five  hundred  shekels,  after  the 
skekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  oil  olive  an  bin: 

And  thou  shalt  make  it  an  oU  of  holy  oint- 
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ment,  an  bkitment  oomponnded  after  the  art  of 
Uie  apothecary. 

And  again : 

Spikenard  and  saflhm ;  calamus  and  cinna- 
mon, with  all  trees  of  frankincense ;  myrrh  and 
aloee,  with  all  the  oliief  spices. 

Then  comes  a  learned  dissertation  on 
spikenard.  What  was  it?  Webster  says 
**  the  spikenard  of  the  ancients  was  a  spe- 
cies of  Talerian,"  which  would  appear  to 
be  the  adoption,  through  Lind^ey,  of  the 
q)inion  of  the  distinguished  Orientalist 
Sir  William  Jones,  who  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject,  and  fixed  upon  the 
Valeriana  jatamansiy  although  Pliny  recog- 
nizes twelve  varieties  of  spikenard,  and 
linnsous  designated  the  andropogon  nard- 
us,  a  plant  from  which  perfumers  extract 
what  is  called  the  Indian  geranium. 

We  are  cautioned  not  to  confound  the 
aloes  employed  in  modem  pharmacy  with 
the  aloes  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  which 
latter  is  the  aloexylum  agallochumy  a  shrub 
quite  common  in  Oriental  lands. 

On  reaching  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
our  ''  Book  of  Perfumes,"  descriptions  of 
ambrosia,  lustral  waters,  and  perfumed 
banquets  form  pretexts  for  frequent  and 
extended  citation  from  Homer,  Theophras- 
tus,  Anacreon,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Ovid. 

China,  Japan,  and  India  are  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  made  to  contribute 
their  quota  in  musk,  patchouli,  and  attar 
of  roses. 

Coming  down  to  modem  times,  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  chemical  laboratory  and 
the  ladies'  toilet,  in  matters  concerning 
perfumes,  essences,  dyes,  and  coloring  pro- 
cesses, are  laid  bare  to  the  gase  of  the  cu- 
rious reader. 

Among  other  secrets  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  impenetrable  is  communicated  the 
so-long  incommunicable  mystery  as  to  the 
preparation  used  by  the  Venetian  ladies  to 
give  their  flowing  locks  the  celebrated 
fila  d'aro  or  goldai  tinge,  no  longer  pro- 
duced, and  now  seen  only  in  the  paintings 
of  Titian,  Pftlma,  Veochio,  and  the  other 
great  Venetian  masters,  who  are  said  to 
have  painted  not  with  colors  but  with  sun- 
beams. (See  "  Galaxy,"  May,  1871,  p. 
714.)  We  now  proceed  to  communicate 
this  mysterious  recipe  for  the  exclusive 
use  and  information  of  the  lady  readers  of 
"  The  Galaxy,"  to  whom  we  intrust  it  in 
profound  confidence  and  under  the  strict- 
est injunction  of  secrecy.  Here  it  is : 
**  Two  pounds  of  alum,  six  ounces  of  black 


sulphur,  and  four  ounces  of  honey,  mixed 
together  and  distilled  with  water."  We 
have  compared  this  formula  with  that 
given  by  the  Countess  Nani  in  a  work 
written  by  her— **  Ricettario  della  Con- 
tessa  Nani  "i-and  find  it  to  be  substan- 
tially the  same.  But  the  mere  recipe, 
without  further  instructions  as  to  the 
method  of  applying  it,  would  be  a  decep- 
tion and  a  snare,  productive  only  of  wrath 
and  locks  of  rusty  brown.  So  we  turn  to 
Cnsar  Vecellio,  a  cousin  of  Titian,  who, 
in  his  interesting  work,  '*  Degli  habiti 
antichi  e  modern!,"  thus  describes  the 
process:  ''The  lady  desiring  to  use  it 
takes  her  station  on  the  balc(my  or  roof  of 
the  house,  saturates  her  tresses  with  the 
lotion,  and  there  sits  exposed  to  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun  until  the  color  becomes 
fixed." 

Your  complexion?  Well,  you  follow 
the  example  of  our  fair  Venetian  damsel 
or  dame,  and  put  on  a  straw  hat  of  de- 
cided amplitude  in  rim,  from  which  you 
have  Deen  careful  previously  to  cut  out  the 
crown. 

That  the  operation  was  such  as  herein- 
above described  we  are  entirely  satisfied, 
fi)r  we  have  seen  an  old  Italian  wood-cut 
representing  a  lady  seated  in  a  high  bal- 
cony carrying  it  into  effect,  and  under  the 
sketch  the  inscription :  La  donna  che  si  fa 
biondi  t  capelU — **A  lady  blondijyinsf  her 
tresses."  \ 

At  page  339  of  the  '*  Livre  des  Pkir- 
fums"  we  find—we  are  pained  to  say — 
an  insult  to  the  American  flag  which, 
through  Mr.  Fish's  instructions,  will,  we 
trust,  receive  proper  attention  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Washbume  as  soon  as  he 
can  find  a  sufficiently  well-dressed  and 
cleanly-shaven  Gallic  Government  where* 
with  to  remonstrate  and  negotiate.  Here 
is  the  offensive  passage — we  give  it  in 
full  in  order  that  our  readers  may  clearly 
appreciate  the  deliberateness  of  the  of- 
fence :  '*  La  mode  des  cheveux  courts  et 
des  barbes  longues  florissait  en  Angle- 
terre  sous  Heniy  Vlll.,  comme  le  prou- 
vent  les  portraits  du  temps,  et,  entre 
autres,  oeux  de  Holbein.  Elle  r^gna  de 
mdme  en  Allemagne,  h  en  jager  par  uq 
dessin  de  Jost  Amman,  que  nous  repro 
duisons  ici,  et  qui  repr^ente  la  boutique 
d'un  barbier  allemand  au  XVI*  sibole. 
On  remarquera,  dans  le  fond,  un  cUent 
subissant  une  opi^ration  fort  semblable  au 
^shampoo '  que  les  Am^ricains  pr^tcndeni 
avoir  invent^ !^*  ^^  , 
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The  sting  of  this  extract,  like  that  of  a  well-reoeiTed  doctrine  among  her  countiy- 

Tcnomous  insect,  is  in  its  tail.    We  trans-  women,  not  to  speak  of  her  countrymen — 

late:  ''The  fashion  of  short  hair  and  long  has  been  a  serious  makeweight  against 

beards  flourished  in  England  under  Henry  her  literary  popularity,  which  has  been 

the  Eighth,  as  is  shown  by  portraits  of  the  somewhat  lessened  on  that  very  ground, 

period,  those  of  Holbein  among  others.  Fanny  Lewald's  personal  and  literary 

It  equally  preTailed  in  Germany,  as  we  history  is  an  interesting  one.     She  is  in 

may  see  from  a  •picture  by  Jost  Amman,  reality  Madame  Stahr,  the  wife  of  Adolph 

which  we  here  reproduce,  and  which  rep-  Stahr,  a  writer  of  distinction  and  the  au- 

resents  the  shop  of  a  German  barber  of  the  thor  of  several  well-known  works  on  ar- 

sixteenth  century.    In  the  background  of  ohsdological  and  osthetio  subjects,  whom 

the  picture  will  be  remarked  a  customer  she  married  in  1855. 

undergoing   an  operation  closely  resem-  The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Israelite,  a 

bling  the  '  shampoo,'  which  the  Ameri-  worthy  merchant  of  Konigsberg,  she  re 

cans  pretend  to  have  invented  J*  ^  ceived  a  brilliant  education,  and  was  left 

In  an  industrial  and  commercial  point  free  by  her  father  to  choose  her  religion, 
of  view,  the  business  of  perfumery  is  di-  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  embraced 
vided  into  two  branches :  First,  the  prep-  Christianity.  After  a  tour  of  travel 
aration  of  the  primary  material ;  second,  .  through  France  and  England  she  wrote, 
the  manu&ctuie  of  the  perfumes,  soaps,  to  amuse  a  sick  sister,  a  number  of  short 
and  oosmetioB  destined  for  the  toilet.  The  novels  which,  from  1834  to  1845,  were  pub- 
primary  material  includes  the  animal  sub-  lished  in  the  *'  Europa  "  and  the  **  Ura- 
stanoes,  musk,  civet,  and  ambergris,  and  nia,"  among  them  '*  The  Substitute  "  and 
the  floral,  which  latt^  take  in  every  flow-  "  Clementine,"  since  frequently  reprinted, 
er  frt>m  which  perfume  can  be  extracted.  In  1845  she  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and 
The  flowers  most  used  for  the  production  on  her  return  to  Germany  began  a  series 
of  perfum^y  are  grovm  in  the  largest  of  novels  which  were  remarked  for  their 
quantity  and  with  the  greatest  success  in  liberal  sentiments,  graceful  style,  and  a 
thesoutheastof  France,  principally  in  the  certain  fiaujility  of  analysis  somewhat  in 
environs  of  Cannes,  Grasse,  and  Nice ;  and  the  Balzac  vein. 

the  fi)lIowing  table  shows  the  value  and  Fanny  Lewald^s  long  apprenticeship  as 

quantity  of  the  six  principal  flowers  an-  a  writer  gives  her  great  advantages  over 

nually  used  for  the  stock  of  the  perfumer  most  German  authoresses.    She  possesses, 

frt)m  these  three  looalities :  moreover,  the  ambition  to  prove  that  wo- 

F/o»er..            irtHKilog>..  Falue in  Franc.  "\«°.^^,  ^^^^  ^'^^  ?f ^P;  *°^  «^°'  «f,^! 

Omoge 8,000,000             8,000,000  admirably  expresses  it,  if  necessary,  "put 

Roses 500,000                000,000  On  the  leather  apron "  (mit  dem  SchurZ' 

JcMamines  .  . .      80,000                800,000  fell) ,  and  produce  solid,  scientific,  and  en- 

y^»^f* ^^                iS'SS  during  literary  work. 

AcaclM 40,000  160,000  **  mt    i  ui      »i  •    xi.      j.  r  ^ 

Tmberoses....      80,000                 90jm  "  The  Inseparables  "  is  the  story  of  two 

friends  who,  happily  returning  in  victory 
The  weight  may  be  estimated  at  forty-  from  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1866,  forth- 
five  kilogrammes  to  the  hundred  pounds  ^ith  enter  upon  another  and  fer  more 
(American) ,  and  the  value  in  round  num-  dangerous  campaign. '  They  both  love  the 
hers  five  francs  to  the  dollar.  The  acacia  g^me  beautiful  girl,  and  their  passion  de- 
mentioned  in  the  table  is  the  Acacia  Far-  yeloped  in  rivalry  very  nearly  puts  the 

^'^^^n^'               pistols  of  the  duellist   in  their   hands. 

Stopped  on  the  brink  of  danger,  they  agree 

CUKRENT  GERMAN  LITERATURE.*  ^^^  j^^  ^  ^^  ^^id  Jne  of  them 

Fannt  Lewald's  last  two  novels.  **  Die  shall  surrender  his  claim.     The  lots  are 

Unzertrennlichen  '*  (The  Inseparables),  drawn,  and  blind  fiite  exiles  the  preferred 

and  "Die  Pflegeeltem  "  (The  Foster  Pa-  one,  who  in  the  sequel  is  recalled  by  his 

rents),  attract  much  attention.  oomrade  for  whom  he  had  thus  sacrificed 

This  vnriter  has  been  gradually  grovfing  himself.    In  the  other  novel  the  foster 

in  favor  at  home  for  many  years,  although  parents  or  guardians  are  in  love  with  their 

her  well-known  and  energetic  advocacy  respective  wards,  and  the  young  people 

of  "  Woman's  rights  "—a  by  no  means  are  in  love  with  each  other.    The  work  is 

•  Works  notioed  herein  may  be  obtained  of  B,  "*  reality  a  psychological  study. 

6teiger«  Ko.  84  Frankfort  street.  Able  and  interesting  as  these  novels 
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are,  we  should  be  inclined  to  doabt  their 
success  in  this  country  if  translated  for 
American  readers.  In  order  to  exyoy  them, 
sympathy  with  German  ideas  and  fitmil- 
iari^  with  German  habits  of  social 
Ihought  would  be  absolutely  essential. 

GoTTHOLD  Ephraim  Lessikg's  Corre- 
spondence with  his  wife,  first  published 
in  1789,  and  long  since  out  of  prmt  and 
forgotten,  is  now  heartily  welcomed  in  the 
new  edition,**  which  i^icludes  several  here- 
tofore unpublished  letters,  by  all  who  ap- 
preciate the  noble  services  rendered  by 
licssing  to  his  countiy's  literature.  The 
reputation  of  Goethe  has  in  this  century 
overshadowed  Lessing's  &me ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  judicious  thinkets,  Les- 
sing's  name  will  in  fliture  generations  be . 
written  over  that  of  the  author  of  *'  Wil- 
helm  Meister . ' '  Lesstng's  great  power  in 
philosophy  and  theology  was  not  lees  re- 
markable than  his  triumphs  in  the  field 
of  philology  and  the  history  of  art  and 
literature.  He  purified  the  German  stage 
and  elevated  the  German  language,  and, 
while  snooeasfully  cultivating  foreign 
models,  kept  the  national  literature  free 
from  al^ect  submission  to  either  Greco-, 
mania  or  Gallomania.  He  exposed  the 
hollowness  and  artificiality  of  Voltaire, 
and  drove  him  from  the  German  theatre. 

Pure,  noble,  and  elevated,  Lessing  at 
Dnce  detected  the  real  signification  and 
value  of  Goethe*8  **  Werther,"  an  imita- 
tion of  Rousseau's  '*  Nonvelle  Heloise," 
and  wrote  to  a  literary  finend :  ''A  young 
man  who  reads  *Werther'  might  easily 
take  its  poetical  ezcellenoe  for  moral 
beauty,  and  believe  that  he  who  makes 
:mch  strong  claims  upon  our  fiympathy 
must  have  been  a  good  man.^f 

Thb  well-known  authoress,  Louise 
Miihlboch,  was  one  of  the  few  happy 
mortals  who,  some  two  years  agOj  were 
flivored  with  an  invitation  ftom  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  to  visit  that  country  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  Red  Sea  and  Medi- 
terranean festival.  Under  the  title, 
"Rewebriefe  aus  Aegyptcn,"  the  pub- 
lisher Costenoble  of  Jena  gives  to  the 

•  BrlefSvechael  zwiicben  Letsing  mid  seine 
Frail,  neu  berausgegvben  voo  Dr.  AJf.  8ch5iie. 
Leipzig.    8.  EDrzeL 

t  We  remark  that  Ed.  Nlemeyer,  auUior  of  a 
commentary  on  '^Nathan  derWeise,''  has  luteAy 
publiahed  a  commentary,  with  notes,  on  Les- 
sing's  **  3finna  von  Bamlielm." 


world  a  volume  of  her  impressions  of 
travel  in  the  Nile  land.  These  letters  are 
a  decided  improvement  on  her  so-called 
historical  novels.  The  authoress  very 
sensibly  makes  no  parade  of  erudition  or 
dilettanteism  touching  the  antiquities  and 
monuments  of  the  country,  any  further 
than  to  mention  them  in  passing,  and  her 
pages  are  full  of  highly-colored  descrip- 
tive pictures. 

'*  E&ZAHLUNOiN  aos  Norddeutschland, 
von  C.  W.  Sttthlmann"  are  stcnies  of 
life  in  Mecklenburg.  The  one  entitled 
"  Under  the  Chestnut  Tree  "  is  fall  of 
fresh  and  lively  description,  with  scenes 
from  the  period  of  the  French  occupation , 
illustrating  the  social  life  of  that  day. 

A  niciDBDLT  unpleasant  excitement 
was  created  some  months  since  in  certain 
elevated  literary  circles  of  Germany  by 
the  publication  in  the  *'  Prussian  Annals  " 
of  a  colleetion  of  lettons  found  in  the  Tui- 
leries.  The  letters  in  question  were  written 
by  various  German  scholars  and  authors  to 
the  late  Emperor  of  France  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  presentation  copies  of  his 
"  Life  of  Gaasar,''  and  serious  fiiult  is 
found  with  their  general  tcme  of  humble 
gratitude.  Some  replies  in  remonstrance 
have  appeared. 

Two  German  histories  of  the  vrar  of 
1870  between  France  and  Germany  are 
now  passing  through  the  press,  both  of 
which)  from  the  recognized  talent  and 
high  literary  position  of  their  authors, 
attract  universal  attention.  These  au- 
thors are  Riistow  and  Menzel  ( Wol^ang) . 
Riistow  admires  both  nations,  and  thinks 
the  war— no  matter  what  its  result— an 
unfortunate  occurrence ;  while  Wolfgang 
Menxers  (Der  Frarndsej^fresser)  hatred 
of  the  French  is  so  well  known  in  Germany 
as  lo  be  historical.  Hence  the  complexion 
of  the  two  works  may  be  easily  judged. 

GiWTAT  voM  Six,  one  of  the  most  soc- 
cessfal  of  the  new  German  school  of  novel- 
writers,  has  lately  published  three  new 
works—"  Valerie,"  "  Radowa,"  and 
"Falkenrode." 

Thx  well-known  Gersti&cker  has  written 
a  work  on  the  French-German  war  en- 
titled *'  Kriegsbilder  eines  Nachziig- 
lers  "  (War  Pictures  by  a  Straggler). 
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ABOUT  BARBERS. 

All  things  change  except  barbers,  the 
"ways  of  barbers,  and  the  sarroundings  of 
barbers.  These  never  change.  What 
one  experiences  in  a  barber  shop  the  first 
time  he  enters  one,  is  what  he  always  ex- 
periences in  barber  shops  afterward  till 
the  end  of  his  days.  I  got  shaved  this 
morning  as  usual.  A  man  approached 
the  door  from  Jones  street  as  I  approached 
it  from  Main— a  thing  that  always  hap- 
pens. I  hurried  up,  but  it  vras  of  no  use ; 
he  entered  the  door  one  little  step  ahead 
of  me,  and  I  followed  in  on  his  heels  and 
saw  him  take  the  only  vacant  chair,  the 
one  presided  over  by  the  best  barber.  It 
always  happens  so.  I  sat  down,  hoping 
that  I  might  fall  heir  to  the  chair  belong- 
ing to  the  better  of  the  remaining  two  bar- 
bers, for  he  had  already  begun  oombing 
his  man's  hair,  while  his  comrade  was  not 
yet  quite  done  rubbing  up  and  oiling  his 
customer's  locks.  I  watched  the  proba- 
bilities with  strong  interest.  When  I  saw 
that  No.  2  was  gaining  on  No.  1,  my 
interest  grew  to  solicitude.  When  No.  1 
stopped  a  moment  to  make  change  on  a 
bath  ticket  for  a  new-comer,  and  lost 
ground  in  the  race,  my  solicitude  rose  to 
anxiety.  When  No.  1  caught  up  again, 
and  both  he  and  his  comrade  were  pulling 
the  towels  away  and  brushing  the  powder 
from  their  customers'  cheeks,  and  it  was 
about  an  even  thing  which  one  would  say 
"Next !  "  first,  my  very  breath  stood  still 
vrith  the  suspense.  But  when,  at  the 
final  culminating  moment,  No.  1  stopped 
to  pass  a  comb  a  couple  of  times  through 
h»  customer's  eyebrovrs,  I  saw  that  he 
had  lost  the  race  by  a  single  instant,  and 
I  rose  indignant  and  quitted  the  shop,  to 
keep  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  No.  3 ; 
for  I  have  none  of  that  enviable  firmnoss 
that  enables  a  man  to  look  calmly  into  the 
eyes  of  a  waiting  barber  and  tell  him  he 
will  wait  for  his  fellow-barber's  chair.  I 
stayed  out  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  went 
back,  hoping  for  better  luck.  Of  course 
all  tiie  chairs  were  occupied  now,  and 
four  men  sat  waiting,  silent,  unsociable, 
distraught,  and  looking  bored«  as  men  al- 
ways do  who  are  awaiting  their  turn  in  a 
barber's  shop.    I  sat  down  in  one  of  the 


iron-armed  compartments  of  an  old  sefa, 
and  put  in  the  time  for  a  while,  reading 
the  framed  advertisements  of  all  sorts  of 
quack  nostrums  for  dyeing  and  coloring 
the  hair.  Then  I  read  the  greasy  names 
on  the  private  bay  rum  bottles ;  read  the 
names  and  noted  the  numbers  on  the  pri- 
vate shaving  cups  in  the  pigeon-holes; 
studied  the  stained  and  damaged  cheap 
prints  on  the  walls,  of  battles,  early  Pres- 
idents, and  voluptuous,  recumbent  sul- 
tanas, and  the  tiresome  and  everlasting 
young  girl  putting  her  grandfather's 
spectacles  on ;  execrated  in  my  heart  the 
cheerful  canary  and  the  distracting  par- 
rot that  few  barber  shops  are  without. 
Finally,  1  searched  out  the  least  dilapi- 
dated of  the  last  year's  illustrated  papers 
that  littered  the  foul  centre-table,  and 
conned  their  unjustifiable  misrepresenta- 
tions of  old  forgotten  events.  At  last  my 
turn  came.  A  voice  said  "  Next !  "  and  I 
surrendered  to — No.  S  of  course.  It  al- 
ways happens  so.  I  said  meekly  that  I 
Was  in  a  hurry,  and  it  affected  him  as 
strongly  as  if  he  had  never  heard  it.  He 
shoved  up  my  head  and  put  a  napkin  un- 
der it.  He  ploughed  his  fingers  into  my 
collar  and  fixed  a  towel  there.  He  ex- 
plored my  hair  with  his  clavrs  and  sug- 
gested that  it  needed  trimming.  1  said  I 
did  not  want  it  trimmed.  He  explored 
again  and  said  It  was  pretty  long  for  the 
present  style— better  have  a  little  taken 
off;  it  needed  it  behind,  especially.  I 
said  I  had  had  it  cut  only  a  week  before. 
He  yearned  over  it  reflectively  a  nioment, 
and  then  asked,  with  a  disparaging  man- 
ner, who  cut  it.  I  came  back  at  him 
promptly  with  a  "  You  did !  "  I  had  him 
there.  Then  he  fell  to  stirring  up  hin 
lather  and  regarding  himself  in  the  glass, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  get  close  and 
examine  his  chin  critically  or  torture  a 
pimple.  Then  he  lathered  one  side  of  my 
face  thoroughly,  and  was  about  to  lather 
the  other,  when  a  dog  fight  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  ran  to  the  window  and 
stayed  and  saw  it  out,  losing  two  shillings 
on  the  result  in  bets  vi  ith  the  other  bar- 
bers, a  thing  which  gave  me  great  satis- 
faction. He  finished  lathering,  meantime 
getting  the  brush  into  my  mouth  only 
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twice,  and  then  began  to  rub  in  the  sads 
with  his  hand ;  and  as  he  now  had  his 
bead  turned,  discussing  the  dog  fight  with 
the  other  barbers,  he  naturally  shoTelled 
considerable  lather  into  my  month  with- 
out knowing  it,  but  I  did.  He  now  be- 
gan to  sharpen  his  razor  on  an  oldsus^ 
pender,  and  was  delayed  a  good  deal  on 
account  of  a  oontroverqr  about  a  oheap 
masquerade  ball  he  had  figured  at  the 
night  before,  in  red  cambric  and  bogus 
ermine,  as  some  kind  of  a  king.  He  was 
80  gratified  with  being  chaffsd  about  some 
damsel  whom  he  had  sndtten  with  his 
charms,  that  he  used  eyery  means  to  con- 
tinue the  oontroTer^  by  pretending  to  be 
annoyed  at  the  chaffings  of  his  fellows. 
This  matter  begot  more  surreyings  of 
himself  in  the  glass,  and  he  put  down  his 
razor  and  brushed  his  hair  with  elaborate 
care,  plastering  an  inTerted  arch  of  it 
down  on  his  forehead,  accomplishing  an 
accurate  ''part"  behind,  and  brushing 
the  two  wings  forward  over  his  ears  with 
nice  exactness.  In  the  mean  time  the 
lather  was  drying  on  my  £M)e,  and  ap- 
parently eating  into  my  Yitals.  Now 
he  began  to  shaTe,  digging  his  fingers 
into  my  countenance  to  stretch  the  skin, 
making  a  handle  of  my  nose  now  and  then, 
bundling  and  tumbling  my  head  this  way 
and  that  as  convenience  in  shaving  demand- 
ed, and  "  hawking  "  and  expectorating 
pleasantly  all  the  while.  As  bng  as  he 
was  on  the  tough  sides  of  my  face  I  did 
not  su^r ;  but  when  he  began  to  rake, 
and  rip,  and  tug  at  my  chin,  the  tears 
came.  1  did  not  mind  his  getting  so  dose 
down  to  me ;  1  did  not  mind  his  garlic, 
because  all  barbers  eat  garlic,  I  suppose ; 
but  there  was  an  added  something  that 
made  me  fear  that  he  was  decaying  in- 
wardly while  still  alive,  and  this  gave  me 
much  concern.  He  now  put  his  finger 
into  my  mouth  to  assist  him  in  shaving 
the  comers  of  my  upper  lip,  and  it  vras 
by  this  bit  of  circumstantial  evidence  that 
I  discovered  that  a  part  of  his  duties  in 
the  sliop  was  to  clean  the  kerosene  lamps. 
I  had  oflen  wondered  in  an  indolent  way 
whether  the  barbers  did  that,  or  whether  it 
was  the  boss.  About  this  time  I  was 
amusing  myself  trying  to  guess  where  he 
would  be  most  likely  to  cut  me  this  time, 
bat  he  got  ahead  of  me  and  sliced  me  on 
the  end  of  the  chin  before  I  had  got  my 
mind  made  up.  He  immediately  sharp- 
ened his  razor— he  might  have  done  it  be- 


fore. I  do  not  like  a  close  shave,  and 
would  not  let  him  go  over  me  a  second 
time.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  put  up  his  ra- 
zor, dreading  that  he  would  make  for  the 
side  of  my  chin,  my  pet  tender  spot,  a 
place  which  a  razor  cannot  touch  twice 
without  making  trouble.  But  he  said  he 
only  wanted  to  just  smooth  off  one  little 
roughness,  and  in  that  same  moment  he 
slipped  his  razor  along  the  fprbidden 
ground,  and  the  dreaded  pimple-signs  of  a 
close  shave  rose  up  smarting  and  answered 
to  the  call.  Now  he  soaked  his  towel  in 
bay  rum,  and  slapped  it  all  over  my  fiuse 
nastily ;  slapped  it  over  as  if  a  human 
being  ever  yet  washed  his  fiice  in  that  vray. 
Then  he  dried  it  by  slapping  with  the  dry 
part  of  the  towel,  as  if  a  human  being 
ever  dried  his  fiu»  in  such  a  &shion  ;  but 
a  barber  seldom  rubs  you  like  a  Christian. 
Next  he  poked  bay  rum  into  the  cut  place 
with  his  towel,  then  choked  the  wound 
with  powdered  starch,  then  soaked  it  with 
bay  rum  again,  and  would  have  gcme  on 
soaking  and  powdering  it  for  evermcve, 
no  doubt,  if  I  had  not  rebelled  and  begged 
off.  He  powdered  my  whole  &oe  now, 
straightened  me  up  and  began  to  plough  my 
hair  thoughtfully  with  his  hands  and  ex 
amine  his  fingers  critically.  Then  he  sug- 
gested a  shampoo,  and  said  my  hair  needed 
it  badly,  very  badly.  1  observed  that  I 
had  shampooed  it  myself  very  thoroughly 
in  the  bath  yesterday.  I  '*  had  him  ** 
again.  He  next  recommended  some  of 
<'  Smith's  Hair  Qlorifier,"  and  offered  to 
sell  me  a  bottle.  1  declined.  He  praised 
the  new  perfume,  "  Jones's  Delight  of 
the  Toilet,''  and  proposed  to  sell  me  some 
of  that.  I  declined  again.  He  tendered  me 
a  tooth-wash  atrocity  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  when  I  declined,  offered  to  trade 
knives  with  me.  He  returned  to  busmeas 
after  the  miscarriage  of  this  last  enter 
prise,  sprinkled  me  all  over,  legs  and  all, 
greased  my  hair  in  defiance  of  my  pro- 
tests against  it,  rubbed  and  scrul^i)ed  a 
good  deal  of  it  out  by  the  roots,  and 
combed  and  brushed  the  rest,  parting  it 
behind  and  plastering  the  eternal  inverted 
arch  of  hair  dovm  on  my  forehead,  and 
then,  while  combing  my  scant  eyebrows 
and  defiling  them  with  pomade,  strung 
out  an  account  of  the  achievements  of  a 
six-ounce  black  and  tan  terrier  of  his  till 
I  heard  the  whistles  blow  for  noon,  and 
knew  I  was  five  minutes  too  late  for  the 
train.    Then  he  snatched  away  the  towel, 
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brusbed  it  ligfady  about  my  hot,  passed 
his  oomb  through  my  eyebrowB  once  more, 
w*^  g»yly  «ng  out  **  Next !  " 

l^is  barbtt'  fell  down  and  died  of  apo- 
plexy two  hoars  later.  I  am  waiting  oyer 
a  day  for  my  revenge— I  am  going  to  at- 
tend his  funeral.  Mark  Twain. 

HOW  I  SfiCUBED  A  BSBTH. 

I  NSVEK  left  a  dq[M)t  yet  that  somebody 
was  not  put  under  my  core.  I  don't  know 
why  this  is ;  I  suppose  it  is  something  in 
my  countenance ;  if  I  knew  what,  I  would 
have  it  extracted.  I  don't  like  having 
unprotected  females  and  sohool  boys  and 
girls  turned  over  to  me.  It's  a  little 
hard  on  a  man.  And  what  is  the  good  of 
it?  Nobody  needs  protection;  if  any  one 
does,  it  u  a  benerolent,  good-looking,  inno- 
cent sort  of  man — such  as  the  writer  of  this. 

I  was  leaving  <m  the  moniiDg  train  once 
fitym  Philadelphia,  when  a  re[^)eotabie- 
lookmg  old  scoundrel  in  gold-rimmed  glass- 
es asked  me  to  take  charge  of  his  daughter. 
She  could  have  taken  charge  of  me.  She 
wasthirty  if  aday,  witha&eethathad  been 
on  the  ofi^Dsive  for  ten  years.  I'd  like  to 
see  any  man  attack  that  woman ;  I'd  go 
odds  ten  to  one  on  the  scratch 

The  old  fellow  seemed  to  be  in  a  gnat 
hurry,  and  thrusting  the  lady  under  any 
arm  left  the  cars  and  drove  oiT.  In  a  ^in 
angular  voice  that  was  meant  to  be  very 
sweet  and  was  not,  she  asked  me  to  take 
her  pocket-book  and  get  tiie  necessary 
ticket.  I  left  the  oar  for  that  purpose, 
but  when  I  approached  the  <^)ening  where 
the  ticket  agent,  kept  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, snaps  at  the  world  outside,  I  found 
that  I  had  left  my-pocket  book  under  my 
pillow  at  the  hotel,  and  what  vhm  worse, 
my  watch  vnth  it.  I  had.  about  twenty 
mlnntes,  and  jumping  into  a  hack  I  prom- 
ised the  driver  ten  dollars  if  he  would  get 
to  the  hotd  and  ba<^  in  time  for  the  train. 
He  started  off  at  a  ftutous  rate,  ran  over 
an  apple  stand,  crij^led  a  venerable  gen- 
tieman  on  the  comer  opposite,  and  in  less 
than  the  time  stated  I  and  the  driver 
found  ourselves  marched  off  to  the  station 
in  the  hands  of  the  police.  We  were  ta- 
ken before  a  c(»pulent  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  who  had  as  much  adipose  in  his 
head  as  most  men  carry  about  their  mus- 
cles, and  it  took  the  dd  fellow  just  two 
hours  to  try,  reprimand,  and  fine  ns  for 
oar  drunken  and  disorderly  conduct.  Of 
course  the  train  went  off  with  my  charmer. 
It  went  off  without  her  pocket-book.     I 


never  saw  her  again,  although  1  made  dil- 
igent search  and  advertised  in  the  daily 
papers.  But  one  unfortunate  day,  some 
months  after,  I  encountered  a  male  mem- 
ber of  her  fomily,  who  made  some  serious 
charges  against  me  connected  with  the  de- 
serti(»i  of  a  lady  and  stealing  her  pocket- 
book.  I  tried  to  explain,  but  felling  to 
get  my  words  in  satis&ctorily,  was  forced 
to  make  an  assault  on  this  male  member 
of  her  femily  that  ended  in  some  black 
eyes  and  bloody  noses. 

Now  what  was  the  good  of  putting  that 
aged  female  under  my  care?  It  only  led 
to  her  giving  me  that  pocket-book  and  the 
catastrophe  that  followed.  She  could  j ust 
as  well  have  gone  off  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  without  as  with  me.  The  thing  is 
an  outrage.  If  people  want  to  put  their  fe- 
males under  the  care  of  anybody,  let  them 
try  the  oonductors--they  are  hired  for  such 
purpose»— and  not  impose  up(m  innocent 
passengers. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  by  an  adventure 
that  happened  to  me  the  other  night  in 
New  York.  I  vras  about  leaving  on  the 
nine  o'clock  train  for  Washington  when  a 
man  who  was  in  search  of  me  fH[>proached. 
I  know  he  vras  in  search  of  me.  He  was 
in  search  of  some  respectable,  benevolent 
individual  to  put  a  woman  under  his  care. 
And  he  did.  She  happened  to  be  rather 
good-looking,  and  I  didn't  oly'ect  in  a  vio- 
lent way,  bu^  I  vras  neither  very  graceful 
nor  gracious  over  the  compliment.  When 
I  came  to  secure  a  section  in  the  sleeping 
car,  I  found  that  a  delegation  of  pious  peo- 
ple vras  going  to  Washington  on  some 
charitable  business  and  had  taken  nearly 
all  the  berths.  I  secured  two— at  least  I 
thought  I  had— and  marched  my  female 
vnth  her  two  carpet  sacks,  strap  satchel, 
a  mooking-lHrd,  and  a  silk  umbrella, 
with  a  waterproof  and  two  shawls  done 
up  in  straps,  into  161.  When  we  arrived 
inside,  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
my  unprotected  finnale  could  not  abide  the 
sleeping  cars.  She  said  she  felt  like  suf- 
focating, and  I  wished  secretiy  she  would 
suffocate;  but  when  we  came  to  occupy 
our  berths  I  made  two  disagreeable  dis- 
coveries. The  first  was  that  the  two 
tidcets  called  for  the  same  berth;  the 
other,  that  this  berth  vras  the  upper  one. 
My  female  friend  said  positively  that  she 
could  not  get  into  that  berth.  I  informed 
her  that  it  was  her  only  chance  to  sleep, 
and  she  told  me  that  she  would  rather  sit 
up.    I  then  gave  her  the  further  informa- 
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tidi  that  that  was  ail  reiy  well,  bat  in  a 
sleeping  car  there  was  no  place  to  sit  ex- 
oept  on  a  wash  basin,  and  that  I  thoa§^t 
would  be  rather  inconvenient.  At  last, 
with  the  aid  of  a  step-ladder,  the  steward, 
and  two  pioos  old  Pomps,  my  unprotected 
female  was  boosted  into  her  roost,  and  the 
curtains  closed  over  her  for  the  night. 

Then  came  the  question  as  to  what  had 
become  of  the  undersigned.  I  ooDSulted 
the  conductor  and  the  steward,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  hci  stated 
that  if  I  had  told  them  earlier  the  blunder 
might  have  been  remedied.  But  as  it 
was,  the  pions  delegation  had  retired  for 
the  night,  and  all  the  berths  were  oocu- 
pied.  The  etmductor,  howerer,  told  me 
that  he  would  try  and  make  somearrange* 
ment,  and  then  went  off  about  his  bosineBB. 

A  drunken  man  had  been  captured  on 
the  platform  as  we  started,  where  he  was 
found  adcfeeasing  the  stara  in  a  Tociferoos 
way,  the  sleeping-car  ticket  fished  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  the  inebriate  feUow  chuck- 
ed into  an  upper  berth.  1  was  leaning 
against  the  wasbstand  of  the  car  in  a  yevy 
melancholy  way  some  time  after,  when 
this  intoxicated  fellow  stuck  his  head  oat 
and,  addressing  me,  said : 

<<  I  would  like  to  hare  a  drink.'* 

"  Water  ?'*8aidL 

<<No,  curse  it,  dam  water!  I  wamt 
some  whiskey;  I  am  dry  as  a  chip." 

♦*  Well,"  I  responded,  **  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  none  about  me.** 

"  Ain't  you  the  conductor?  " 

«<  No,"  L  responded, «« 1  don't  belfeye  I 
am." 

<*  Nor  do  1.  If  you  were  the  conductor, 
you  would  baTe  something  to  drink. 
Where  is  the  conductor  7  " 

I  told  him  that  he  was  in  the  other  oar. 

<<  Well,"  he  said,  <<  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  get  up  and  hustle  round  till  i  get  a 
drink." 

"  My  Christian  friend,"  I  said,  "  there 
is  nothing  in  the  ConstitutioQ  nor  in  the 
sixteen  amendments  that  prohibits  yoa 
f^m  getting  up  and  hunting  a  drink  if 
yon  want  it." 

Whereupon  the  inebriated  individoal 
rolled  out  of  the  berth.  Qe  rolled  into 
several  others  and  was  promptly  itjected, 
and  at  last,  gettmg  his  legs,  disappeamd 
at  the  further  end  of  the  car. 

I  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
Here  was  a  berth  vacated.  Above  it  was 
a  white  hat.  I  immediately  removed  that 
white  hat.    I  carried  it  further  along  and 


put  it  oy«r  a  Christian  Association,  who 
was  lost  in  the  sleep  of  innooence  and 
peace,  and  then  returning  I  ensconced  my- 
self in  the  berth  vacated  by  the  man  who 
had  a  oonstitutiooal  right  to  a  drink.  I 
vras  dropping  into  a  slumber,  for  I  always 
sleep  on  a  oar  devoted  to  that  business 
and  invented  by  Mr.  Pullman ;  the  motion 
has  the  same  effect  upon  my  brain  that 
rocking  has  upon  a  child,  and  1  not  only 
sleep  easily  but  profoundly.  Li  a  few 
seconds  I  should  have  been  beyond  all 
disturbances,  but  it  happened  I  vras 
awakened  out  of  my.  first  wink  by  a  row 
in  an  a^oining  section.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  pitched  battle  going  on  betvreen 
one  of  the  delegates  and  a  gentleman  who 
claimed  the  berth  to  be  the  one  he  had 
just  vacated.  I  heard  him  say,  *'  Now 
get  out  of  that ; "  and  he  called  the  good 
man  the  ofipring  of  a  female  dog,  adding 
thereto  some  very  profound  language. 
The  oondaotor  came  to  the  rescoe  of  the 
weary  delegate,  and  when  the  man  called 
attention  to  to  feet  of  the  white  hat, 
he  pusiled  him  sorely  by  showing  him 
two  or  thiee  white  hats  further  along  in 
the  same  car.  At  this  the  inebriate  pas- 
senger desisted,  bat  as  soon  as  the  oon- 
dootor's  baek  was  turned  renewed  the 
fight  with  the  next  white  hat,  insisting 
just  as  positively  that  that  vras  his  berth, 
and  wi^  the  same  profound  and  violent 
language  and  souflie.  He  was  repulsed 
only  to  begin  agiun,  and  he  k^t  fighting 
these  good  Christian  gentlemoi  who  were 
80  unfortonate  as  to  have  white  hats,  ontii 
I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  till  morning  of 
my  earlier  youth—of  the  ofanroh  not  roand 
the  comer  but  hi  the  glen,  where  the  forest 
trees  brushed  against  the  vrindows,  and 
the  sunlight  came  doim  as  if  in  reqMjnse 
to  the  prayers  of  the  beautiful  maidens, 
dignified  matrons,  and  snowy-headed  &r 
thers  of  the  land.  1  only  awoke  when  en- 
tering the  sinful  ci^  of  Washington. 

IX)88  OF  CONFIDENCE. 

Thi  onhappy  confession  oi  a  distin- 
guished offioial  that  has  since  gone  into 
current  use  with  that  which  expressed  a 
determination  *'  to  move  at  once  on  your 
vforkB,"  and  ''  to  fight,  it  out  on  that 
line,"  to  theefibct  that  he  had  <<  lost  con- 
fidence in  maritime  human  nature,"  re- 
calls a  story  that  old  Ben  Hadley,  the  cel- 
ebrated lav^yer,  vras  wont  to  toll  vrith 
great  glee. 

'*  When  I  vras  first  entering  upon  the 
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pfactioe  of  my  professtcm/'  he  would  aay, 
**  I  was  called  to  the  jail  one  day  lo  ooai- 
salt  with  a  client.  I  had  ended  the  oon- 
Bultation,  which  meant  the  payment  of 
fire  dollars  in  the  way  of  a  ntainer,  quite 
a  sum  in  that  early  day,  and  was  about 
leaving  the  place,  when  a  lean,  angular 
specimen  of  hamanity  approached  and 
asked  if  I  were  '  a  8qaire-at4aw.'  I  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative. 

''  *  Well,  Squire,*  I'd  like  to  have  you 
take  my  case.* 

**  In  my  ezaminatioB  that  prooeded  my 
admission  to  the  bar,  old  Vellum  put  at 
me  a  very  complicated  case,  and  asked  if 
a  client  were  to  oobm  with  such  a  suit 
what  would  I  do  first? 

''  After  a  little  hesitation,  ki  which  I 
tried  to  untangle  his  legal  mess,  1  said  I 
thought  I  would  first  secure  my  fd9.  The 
laugh  that  followed  ended  my  examina- 
tion and  gained  me  my  admission.  I  kept 
the  &ct  in  view,  and  when  this  sinner 
claimed  my  legal  aid  I  asked  htm  if  he  had 
any  money.  He  said,  very  sorrowfully, 
that  he  hadn't  *  a  red.'  I  immediately  de- 
clined the  engagement,  but  he  elung  tome. 

**  *  Now,  Squire,'  he  pleaded,  *  you  hadn*t 
onghter  be  so  hard  on  a  poor  feller  in  a 
scrape.  Tou  may  be  in  just  such  yourself 
some  day.  I  don't  mean  for  house4Him- 
in',  but  under  the  harrow  some  other  way. 
Now  yon  just  git  me  outer  this  and  I'll 
raise  you  a  bully  fee.' 

"*My  good  firiend,'  I  said,  *I  have 
tried  that  on.  Your  promises  are  not 
new.  There  isn't  a  fellow  ever  gets  into 
Jail  that  he  don't  prraiise,  and  that's  all. 
He  never  fulfils.' 

"  *  WTiy,  Squire,  you've  got  a  very  ot- 
nary  'pinion  uv  hunai^natur.' 

*'*  In  a  jail— yes.' 

*•  *  Now,  see  here,  just  help  a  feller.' 

'*^  You're  in  on  a  charge  <^hoa8e-buin- 
mg,  you  say.* 

"  *  Fact,  Squire.' 

'* '  And  a  pretty  stiff  case  against  you.' 

**  *  Fact,  Squire.' 

'*  I  tiiought  a  moment.  Near  my  house 
in  the  quiet  village  of  South  Turtie  was 
a  frame  meeting-house  in  which  a  little 
congregation  of  negroes  would  asMimble 
day  and  night,  and  shout,  sing,  and  pray, 
until  I  was  driven  nearly  wild  by  the 
noise.    I  said  to  my  man : 

'* '  Tou  could  bum  a  house  if  you  set 
about  it,  eh?' 

"  *  Well,  I  don't  hanker  after  it,  but 
they  do  say  that  I  did.' 


**  *  Well,  now,  I'll  defend  you  and  get 
you  off  if  after  yon  will  stick  a  chunk  un- 
der an  infernal  frame  nuisance  in  South 
Turtle  near  my  bouse.' 

**  *  I'll  do  it,  Squire,  an'  there's  my 
huid  on'l' 

*^  I  was  jesting,  of  course,  and  had  quite 
forgotten  the  affitir  when,  some  days  after, 
I  happened  in  the  court-room  daring  the 
arraignment  of  prisoners.  My  house- 
burning  friend  had  the  indictment  read  to 
him,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  when  asked 
for  his  attorney  gave  my  name.  I  was 
quite  startled,  but  rather  than  have  our 
absurd  talk  repeated  in  open  court,  1  vol- 
unteered his  defence*  He  had  none  that  1 
could  discover,  and  under  plea  of  absent 
witnesses  I  got  the  case  continued.  Af- 
ter court  acyoumed  we  put  in  some  very 
respectable  straw  bail,  and  my  client  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Some  time  after,  when  the  entire  af- 
feir  had  passed  from  my  memory,  the 
quiet,  pious  little  town  of  South  Turtle 
was  startled  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night 
by  a  terrible  conflagration.  The  frame 
meeting-house  was  in  flames.  The  excite- 
naent  was  intense.  Women  screamed  and 
fi»inted,  children  cried ,  while  m&a  in  noth- 
ing but  their  shirts  carried  furniture  from 
the  adjoining  houses  in  the  most  frantic 
manner.  The  old  fire  tub  called  'The 
Cataract  of  the  Ganges,'  that  had  been 
purchased  second-hand  in  the  city,  was 
run  to  the  fire— found  to  be  out  of  order — 
hurried  to  the  blacksmith's,  repaired,  and 
returned  to  play  upon  the  smouldering 
ruins  of  the  country  church.  All  the  ad- 
joining property  was  deluged  with  water 
fer  forty-eight  hours  aft^.  Of  course 
iq^eculation  was  rife  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
mysterious  burning.  I  listened  to  the  va- 
rious suppositions,  feeling  in  my  guilty 
soul  that  I  alone  knew  the  truth.  I  heard 
with  intense  satisfection  the  arson  attrib- 
uted at  last  to  the  Pope  at  Bome,  whose 
Jesuitical  incendiaries,  we  well  know,  aro 
all  over  the  country  seeking  to  destroy  our 
liberties  and  religion. 

'*  Some  weeks  after  this  stirring  event, 
I  received  through  the  post-office  a  dirty 
letter  directed  hi  a  writing  that  looked  as 
if  done  with  the  snnfos,  and  on  opening 
it  read: 

"  E»q,  Hadlep, 

**  Dear  Sib  :  Ton  see  I  done  it  now  when  you 
And  a  poor  feller  in  trouble  agin  doa^t  go  and 
disbelieve  him  consider  better  ov  human  natnr. 


"  Richard.  Pkel."  i 
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Two  of  the  many  stories  in  the  memoir 
of  Young,  the  £nglish  tragedian,  are 
well  worthy  a -place  in  this  department. 
The  first  is  of  the  comedian  Mathews,  of 
whom  we  all  know :  Mathews  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  solicitor.  They  were  to 
meet  at  a  partioolar  hoar  at  a  small  inn 
in  the  city  where  they  might  hope  to  be 
qaiet  and  andistarbed.  Mathews  anrived 
at  the  place  too  soon.  On  entering  the 
coffee-room  he  found  a  commercial  gentle- 
man eating  a  lunch  of  boiled  beef. 
Mathews  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  took 
up  a  newspaper,  meaning  to  while  away 
the  time  until  his  friend  arriyed.  Occa^ 
Hionally  he  glanced  from  the  paper  to  the 
b3df,  and  the  beef  to  the  man,  till  he  be- 
gan to  fidget  and  look  about  him  from  the 
top  of  the  right-hand  page  to  the  bottom 
of  ;the  left  in  a  querulous  manner.  Then 
he  turned  the  paper  inside  out,  and,  pre- 
tending to  stop  from  reading,  addr^sed 
the  gentleman  in  a  tone  of  ill-disguised 
indignation,  and  with  a  glvastly  smile: 
**  1  beg  you  pardon,  sir,  but  I  don't  think 
you  are  aware  that  you  have  no  mustard." 
The  person  thus  addressed  looked  up  at 
him  with  evident  surprise,  mentally  re- 
senting the  interference,  and  coldly  bowed. 
Mathews  resumed  his  paper,  and,  curious 
to  see  if  his  well-meant  hint  would  be 
apted  on,  furtively  looked  round  the  edge 
of  )  is  paper,  and  finding  the  plate  to'  be 
still  void  of  mustard  concluded  the  man 
was  deaf.  So,  raising  his  voice  to  a  higher 
key,  and  accosting  him  with  sarcastic 
acerbity,  he  bawled  out  with  syllabic 
precision ;  "  Are— you — avrare— sir— that 
—you — have— been  eating— boiled— beef 
— without — ^mustard?"  Again  a  stiff 
bow  and  no  reply.  Once  more  Mathevrs 
affected  to  read,  while  he  was  really  nurs- 
ing his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.  At  last, 
seeing  the  man's  obstinate  violation  of 
conventionality  and  good  taste,  he  jumped 
ap  and,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  defiant 
manner,  snatched  the  mustard-pot  out  of 
the  cruet-stand,  banged  it  on  the  table 


under  the  defimlter's  nose,  and  shouted 
out,  ''Confound  it,  sir,  you  shall  take 
mustard !  "  Then  slapping  his  hat  on  his 
head  he  left  the  room,  declaring  tiiat  he 
had  never  been  under  a  roof  with  such  a 
savage. 

The  second  is  a  story  for  critics  : 

On  one  of  the  days  previous  to  the  open 
ing  of  the  Royal  Academy,  when  Royal 
Academicians  have  the  privilege  of  touch 
ing  up  their  pictures.  Constable  went  to 
look  at  what  Stanfidd  was  doing.  He 
praised  the  picture  on  which  he  happened 
to  be  engaged,  and  took  particular  notice 
of  the  sky  as  boldly  and  originally  treated. 
Shortly  after  he  went  up  to  Reinagle  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Stanfield's 
picture. 

*'  I  have  not  seen  it,*'  said  Reina^e. 

*'  Then  go  and  see  it,  I  beg  of  you," 
continaed  Constable.  ''  You  never  saw 
such  a  thing.  Pray  take  notice  of  the 
sky.    It  is  j  ust  like  putty. ' ' 

Presently  Reinagle  walks  up  to  Stan- 
field's  picture,  and,  as  he  looks  at  it,  quite 
taken  by  surprise,  exclaims  aloud,  *'  Why ! 
i  like  the  sky." 

.  ''What  do  you  mean  l^  ezpressing 
yourself  in  that  tone?  Why  should  you 
not  like  the  sky?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  off  my  guard  when  I  q[>oke 
in  that  way,"  replied  Reinagle,  "  but  the 
fact  is  that  I  was  told  it  was  like  putty." 

"  Who  told  yon  so?  "  said  the  wounded 
painter. 

"  Constable,"  was  the  answer. 

Stanfield,  stung  to  the  quick  by  hearing 
of  this  depreciatory  criticism  firom  such  a 
quarter,  goes  up  to  the  author  of  it  and 
says,  "Constable,  yon  are  a  humbug! 
You  came  up  to  my  picture  just  now  and 
praised  it.  I  neverasked  your  opinion  about 
it ;  but  you  said  particularly  that  yon  liked 
the  sky,  and  then  you  go  off  to  Reinagle 
and  tell  him  that  it  is  like  putty." 

"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  what  of  it? 
I  like  putty." 


*'The  QaUucy  Olub-Boam''  will  hereafter  be,  like  the  ether  depaHmmU  of 
tlie  magazine,  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  Editor  of  ♦*  The  Oalaxy.^^  Mr. 
Bonn  Piatt  finding  his  time  occupied  by  his  new  and  successful  Journal,  **  The 
Capital,^'*  relinquishes  his  position  of  Presiding  Officer  of  tiie  '*  Club-Boom,'''  but 
mill  remain  a  member  of  the  Club,  and  contribute  from  time  to  time  to  tJicse 
pages.  The  Editor  renews  his  request  for  contributions  to  tliis  Department,  and 
asks  Viat  they  be  addressed  to  W,  C.  &  F.  P.  Church,  Box  3,201,  New  York 
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—  That  the  literature  of  a  nation  is  not 
independent  of  ciroamstances  is  seen  in 
the  moral  characterstics  of  the  generations 
in  which  it  appears.  Some  generations 
are  remarkable  for  turmoil  and  oonfnmon, 
and  others  for  repoBe ;  some  are  both  war- 
like and  adventoroas,  as  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  someporely  warlike,  as  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  and  others  peaceful,  as 
in  Enghind  at  the  present  day.  The  In- 
dian mntiny  and  the  Crimean  war  are,  if 
we  may  regard  these  events  as  belonging 
to  the  generation,  bat  small  waves  of  dis- 
turbance on  the  great  ocean  of  English 
prosperity  and  calm.  The  literature  of 
these  diverse  epochs  is  affected  by  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  according  as  this  may 
be  impetuous  or  meditative.  Times  of 
exploration  or  of  combat  excite  poetic  im- 
pulse ;  times  of  peace  and  industry  favor 
the  development  of  speculation ;  on  the 
one  hand  we  have  lyric  and  tragic  ideals, 
on  the  other  a  serious  and  matured  ex- 
pression of  thought.  The  literary  giants 
of  the  Elizabethan  era  are,  at  the  begin-* 
ning  of  it,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Sidney, 
and  the  great  galaxy  of  contemporary 
dramatists;  at  the  end  of  it,  the  more 
tranquil  period  of  James  I.,  Bacon  and 
Hobbes.  During  the  Commonwealth  we 
see  the  stately  form  of  Milton  rising 
above  the  carnage  of  civil  war,  and  when 
peace  comes  the  profound  and  elabo- 
rate ideas  of  Locke  and  the  science  of 
Newton.  After  the  time  of  William  HI., 
somewhat  stormy,  another  poetic  period 
occurs,  of  which  Prior,  Pope,  and  Swift 
are  the  representative  men ;  and  then 
comes  the  tranquil  epoch  of  Anne  and  the 
Georges,  in  which  Shaflesbuiy,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  a  host  of  essay- 
ists put  forth  their  meditations.  England 
is  now  disturbed  with  the  American  war 
and  foreign  complications,  ending  in  the 
Napoleonic  era.  After  1815  poetry  bursts 
forth  again  in  the  splendors  of  Byron, 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  South- 
^,  who  disappear  in  our  own  days  to  give 
way  to  Hamilton,  Mill,  and  Spencer,  the 
oounterparts  for  this  epoch  of  their  illus- 
trious predecessors  in  the  same  relation- 
ship. We  would  not  push  the  parallel 
too  far,  or  defend  the  foncy ,  as  some  might 


call  it ;  but  it  might  be  enforced  with  sim- 
ilar illustrations  drawn  from  other  lands. 
Take  France  in  the  tune  of  Louis  XV., 
after  the  war  at  the  end  (^  Louis  XIV. 's 
reign,  in  which  arose  and  flourished  the 
poetic  intellects  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
and  subsequently  the  school  of  philoso- 
phers represented  by  Diderot,  Helvetius, 
and  their  associates,  forming  the  intellec- 
tual authorities  of  the  great  Revolution. 
We  might  instance  the  past  generation 
in  France  after  the  &11  of  Napoleon  I.,  to 
which  De  Musset,  De  Vigny,  and  Lamar- 
tine  belong,  and  during  the  prosperous  pe» 
riod  In  which  arose  philosophers  and  histo- 
rians like  Comte,  Cousin,  Guizot,  and  De 
Tocqueville.  But  it  is  not  the  ol^ect  of  our 
comment  to  follow  this  idea  out.  We 
introduce  it  simply  to  show  the  conditions 
by  which  a  writer  and  thinker  like  John 
Stuart  Mill  flourishes.  We  regard  him 
both  as  the  product  and  the  exponent  of 
peaceful  times,  the  best  intellectual  oracle 
of  England's  best  sustained  conditions. 
He  has  done  good  work  for  his  generation, 
whether  that  generation  appreciates  it  or 
not.  He  has  reconstructed  the  ground- 
work of  thought  for  his  countrymen.  He 
has  reinvestigated  the  origin  of  ideas  and 
revised  the  laws  of  reasoning,  setting 
forth  in  his  system  of  logic  the  superior 
value  of  the  aggregate  social  e:q)erience 
of  man  to  mere  individual  conscious- 
ness. He  has  taken  up  ideas  once  re- 
jected with  ridicule,  as  in  the  matter 
of  population,  and  shovm  them  to  be 
cardinal  principles,  in  all  speculations 
concerning  human  improvement.  He 
has  shown  that  the  welfitre  and  hap- 
piness of  society  are  dependent  on  com- 
mon interests  rather  than  on  dogmas 
and  faith ;  that  labor  and  capital  are  re- 
lated and  not  antagonistic ;  and  that  this 
order  of  progress  is  one  in  which  moral 
and  material  forces  are  inseparably  blend- 
ed. He  has  borrowed  and  adapted  fresh 
thought  from  foreign  minds,  and  done 
more  than  any  other  native  author  to  re- 
move English  pr^udice  and  English  in- 
tolerance. He  has  maintained  the  rights 
of  women  and  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
poor.  He  is  one  of  a  few  refined  and  cul- 
tivated men  who  are  able  to  enter  into  the 
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feelings  of  the  working  classes  and  guide 
them  aright  in  political  contests.  Con- 
cessions have  probably  been  obtained 
through  deference  to  his  position  which 
in  other  times  and  places  have  been  the 
result  of  force.  If  not  the  only  man  who 
has  aided  them  in  this  respect,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  influential.  All  this  and 
much  more  Mr.  Mill  has  done  for  his  gen- 
eration, and  not  merely  for  England,  but 
for  all  who,  like  ouTseWes,  believe  in  and 
develop  representative  institutions.  He 
is  an  authority  with  all  thinking  men  on 
all  sides  of  the  great  ocean  which  divides 
the  English-speaking  family;  one  who 
will  be  quoted  in  the  future  in  all  discus^ 
sions  of  liberal  opinions  and  thec^ries  of 
political  freedom;  a  safe  guide  because 
temperate  in  speech,  (aithful  to  estab- 
lished principles,  and  alvrays  seeking  for 
new  suggestions  in  the  sanctions  of  natu- 
ral law.  Only  times  of  social  repose,  when 
the  dogs  of  Ivar  are  chained,  give  birth  to 
minds  of  this  kind ;  and  long  may  they 
continue. 

—  The  periodicity  of  certain  minor  mat- 
ters affords  a  mild  amusement  to  those 
who  are  curious  about  trifles.  Old  jokes, 
for  instance,  the  traditional  Aryan  jest 
(of  course  with  a  hidden  allusion  to  the 
davm  and  the  night),  the  venerable  Eng- 
lish **  Joe,"  the  first  colonial  coinage  on  our 
own  side  of  the  water,  how  they  disappear 
and  reappear  and  circulate  in  cycles !  We 
cannot  alvrays  keep  them  out  of  the  "  Gal- 
axy," though  we  try  our  best,  and  some 
magazines  do  their  worst  ever  and  anon  to 
set  them  going  among  the  country  papers. 
Then  the  fiishions !  long  or  short  tails  for 
coats,  long  or  short  vraists  fpr  dresses, 
sleeves  wide  or  narrow,  collars  high  or 
low,  skirts  scanty  oi  flctiple — how  they 
come  and  go  and  come  back  again  !  And 
not  only  particular  wines,  but  particular 
brands  of  the  same  wine,  seem  to  disap- 
pear for  a  time  and  then  return  to  public 
knowledge  and  ftvor.  Some  forty  years 
ago,  when  Halleck  and  the  Croakers  were 
just  out  of  date,  and  Willis  was  **  pencil- 
ling "  in  England,  and  the  <*  Spirit  of  the 
Times"  under  the  genial  Porter  was  a 
city  institution,  and  Grace  Greenwood  ^nd 
the  other  aMiterary  ladies  vrere  just  be- 
ginning to  threaten  an  unconscious  worid, 
a  certain  '*  Anchor  Brand  "  champagne 
vras  the  delight  of  that  class  of  persons 
who  are  now  called  swells,  and  who  had 
then  hardly  ceased  to  be  called  bucks.    It 


went  its  way  like  other  caprices  and  fash- 
ions ;  fifteen  years  later  it  turned  up  again, 
but  this  time  it  appeared  not  in  New  York 
but  in  Boston,  and  was  called  not "  Anchor 
Brand"  (though  it  still  bore  the  anchor 
mark) ,  but '  *  Schreider. ' '  A  poetaster  of 
the  period  (A.  D.  1651) ,  describing  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  then  in  vogue,  says  <^  sings 
thus  of  this  one : 

Your  grave  Bostoniait,  stately  of  pace, 
With  tteondhmd  EnglUh  writ  in  his  Ihce, 
or  whom  you  may  say  without  any  libel,  be 
Claims  to  be  master  of  omne  teibii*^ 
And  in  everything  to  be  men's  guider, 
Will  talk  to  you  half  an  hour  of  Schreider. 

But  afler  the  witlings  of  the  Hub  had 
made  all  manner  of  cruel  punkins  and 
jokelets  about  "  anchorite  "  and  "  her^ 
mitage  "  and  *'  hankering  "  and  '*  hope," 
and  all  things  horrible  and  awful,  even 
Boston  lost  the  brand,  and  it  was  certainly 
not  heard  of  in  Paris  for  say  fifleen  years 
more,  and  now  it  has  phoenixed  up  again 
with  a  fresh  modification  of  name ;  it  Is 
now  **  Roederer's  Schreider."  The  well- 
known  Roederer  has  rediscovered  and  an- 
nexed it.  It  began  to  creep  up(m  the 
market  last  season,  and  bids  fair  to  be  pop- 
ular next  year.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  observed  that  nearly  all  the  great 
French  champagne  houses  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  dermans,  though  some 
of  the  firms  retain  their  original  French 
names,  and  some  of  the  proprietors  have 
lived  long  enough  in  France  to  find  their 
names  popularly  Gallicized ;  for  instance, 
Roederer  aforesaid,  ^^hom  the  French  call 
'*  R^draire."  The  Germans  are  fond  of 
sparkling  wine ;  it  stirs  up  their  somewhat 
gross  and  heavy  natures ;  and  so,  for  these 
two  good  reasons,  the  Prussian  invaders 
took  care  not  to  damage  the  vintage  of 
Champagne. 

—  (^AHPAGNB,  with  its  "insolent 
inches  of  ice,"  as  an  imitator  of  Swin- 
burne says,  is  a  natural  vrarm-weather 
topic.  Meat  is  another,  in  a  different 
sense— A  negative,  not  a  positive.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether,  during  a  portion 
of  our  hot  season,  Grahamism  is  not  the 
most  pleasant  and  healthy  form  of  diet. 
By  Grahamism  ire  mean  the  substitution 
to  a  large  extent,  if  not  entirely,  of  good 
vegetables  and  ripe  fruits  for  animal  food, 
and  of  milk  for  tea  and  the  compound  pop- 
ularly but  erroneously  called  oofte.  Even 
the  grandees  who  have  cooks  and  cottages 
of  their  own  might  try  the  change  with 
profit ;  much  more  those  who  are  doomed 
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to  the  oooking-stove  of  the  country  tayem 
or  boardmg-house.  Here,  too,  we  wish  to 
fiay  a  word  in  behalf  of  one  of  oar  national 
institations,  the  pie.  It  has  become  so 
&shionable  of  late  years  to  decry  cakes 
and  pies,  especially  the  latter,  as  Tulgar, 
that  we  suspect  many  respectable  people 
would  blush  if  they  were  charged  with 
pie-eating  in  public.  But  there  is  often  a 
rude  wisdom  in  a  p(q[>ular  dish.  Take  our 
winter  stifle,  the  oyster,  for  example. 
Why  are  oysters  so  popular?  Not  be- 
cause they  are  intrinsically  superior  to 
other  meats  and  fishes  properly  cooked, 
but  because  they  are  so  easy  to  manage. 
They  can  be  eaten  raw,  and  any  man  who 
prefers  them  cooked  can  cook  them  for 
himself  with  a  chafing  dish,  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  a  few  simple  concomitants.  Similar^ 
ly  of  the  pie.  It  is  much  easier,  with  such 
light  as  the  minority  of  our  housewives 
haye,  to  make  a  tolerable  pie  than  to  serre 
a  tolerable  dish  of  meat.  The  common 
domestic  pie  may  not  be  very  good,  but  it 
is  generally  eatable;  the  preparation  of 
ftnimal  matter  popularly  known  as  beef- 
steak is  frequently  uneatable.  £ven 
Western  people  are  continually  getting 
choked  with  it.  The  Western  gentleman 
sciffocated  by  a  piece  of  beefsteak  in  an 
eating-house  has  becom€  a  commonplace 
of.itena  mongers. 

—  The  idea  of  predicting  history  and 
calculating  the  future  with  accuracy,  long 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  astrologers,  was 
revived  some  years  dgo,  chiefly,  we  be- 
lieve, as  a  sarcasm  on  the  fiitalist  school. 
If  ever  entertained  in  sober  earnest,  it  was 
a  wild  &ncy  enough,  and  the  degree  of  its 
fiitnity  may  be  estimated  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful and  contradictory  nature  of  the  at- 
tempts made  to  explain  history  after  it  has 
taken  place.  The  collapse  of  France,  for 
instance— how  many  plausible  theories 
have  been  started  to  account  fot  it,  and 
how  inadequate  every  one  of  them  is  when 
carefully  scrutinized.  Centralizatian  is 
ttie  key  to  the  riddle  for  a  large  claas,  who 
forget  that  other  countries  besides  France 
are  centralized,  and  that  the  present  ten- 
dency all  over  the  eontinent  of  Europe  is 
certainly  more  in  the  diiection  of  centrali- 
zstioD  than  in  that  of  local  independence. 
Again,  the  Emperor  did  it  all— as  if  he 
were  the  only  autocrat  at  the  least  intel- 
lectual autocrat  in  Europe.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  destruction  or  expulsion  of  so 
many  Huguenots  by  Louis  XIV.  deprived 


France  of  its  moral  ballast ;  yet  in  other 
countries  Protestantism  has  been  not  par- 
tially but  totally  extirpated,  and,  however 
bad  the  consequences  there,  they  have  not 
at  all  corresponded  to  the  supposed  results 
in  France.  The  last  pet  solution  is  the 
diflerence  between  the  Parisian  and  the 
Provincial,  the  virtues  of  the  latter  and 
the  vices  of  the  former.  But  many  of  the 
diflbrences  between  Parisian  and  Provin- 
cial are  such  as  exist  between  town  and 
country  everywhere,  and  the  French  rustic 
has  the  best  disposition  for  being  trans- 
formed into  a  tov«msman  when  he  gets  the 
chance.  He  differs  much  from  the  Paris- 
ian, if  you  please,  but  not  in  the  same 
manner  or  to  the  same  extent  that  an  Eng- 
lish or  American  countryman  differs .  The 
vice  of  licentiousness  is  certainly  not  con- 
fined to  the  French  metropolis,  nor  was 
the  virtue  of  economy  unknown  in  it  even 
under  the  Second  Empire.  The  division 
which  assigns  all  the  skepticism  in  the 
land  to  the  capital,  and  all  the  religion  or 
superstition  to  the  provinces,  is  altogether 
too  broad  and  general.  We  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that  much  of  the  supremacy  of 
Paris  was  deserved  and  inevitable.  She 
WBs  not  only  the  intellectual  but  also  the 
aesthetic  and  fiuhionable  head  of  the  coun- 
try— ^we  might  almost  say  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  short,  it  is  an  error  worthy  of 
the  French  themselves  to  insist  on  any 
single  and  simple  cause  for  a  catastrophe 
which  has  grown  out  of  a  very  complex 
state  of  things.  AU  the  suggested  causes 
have  contributed  their  share,  and  in  many 
cases  the  superior  liveliness  and  vitality 
of  French  intellect  have  only  aggravated 
the  mischief.  When  Protestantism  was 
crushed  out  of  Bohemia,  Roman  Catholi- 
cism filled  the  vacuum  really  as  well  as 
nominally,  and  the  «nly  evils  which  fol- 
lowed were  such  as  the  triumph  of  una- 
dulterated Romanism  produces.  But  it 
wns  not  so  in  France.  When  and  so  far 
as  Pro(testantism  was  expelled,  skepticism 
took  its  place.  The  soul  of  the  nation 
was  divided  between  two  antagonist  ex- 
tremes. So,  too,  autocracy  or  "  personal 
government,^'  as  the  fashionable  phrase 
now  is,  has  its  advantages  when  heredita- 
ry and  acquiesced  in ;  but  the  French  can- 
not submit  for  any  long  tune  to  personal 
government,  though  frequently  obliged  to 
resort  to  it  as  a  necessity  of  the  moment. 

—  Ons  of  the  smallest  pieces  of  sham 
democracy  and  j>opular  toadyism  in  the 
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republic  of  letters,  is  the  habit  which 
some  newspaper  writers  have  of  abasing 
asa'^pedant"  every  man  who  indulges 
in  a  quotation  from  any  foreign  languoge, 
dead  or  living.  "  The  masses  don't  un- 
derstand it ;  they  want  plain  English^" 
etc.,  etc.  If  this  principle  has  any  value, 
it  must  extend  to  ideas  as  well  as'words. 
It  must  disqualify  an  author  from  putting 
forth  anything  which  is  above  the  knowl- 
edge or  capacity  of  any  presumable  por- 
tion ot  his  readers.  Thus,  there  are  many 
men  incapable  of  stating  an  argument  in 
logical  form.  They  can  no  more  draw  an 
inference  than  a  donkey  can  draw  an 
omnibus.  Therefore  a  writer  who  wishes 
to  be  popular  must  eschew  logic  and 
sound  argument !  All  allusions  to  science 
beyond  what  is  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  or  to  history  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  the  most  superficially  educated, 
must  be  rigidly  cut  out.  In  short,  the 
writer  must  write  down  not  merely  to  his 
public,  but  to  the  lowest  part  of  his  pub- 
lic. Perhaps  even  correct  English  would 
be  aristocratic  and  pedantic. 

—  A  WRITER  m  the  "  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette "  lately  published  some  very  keen 
and  amusing  sketches  under  the  title 
"  Friends  of  my  Travel,"  comprising  de- 
scriptions of  various  typical  acquaintances 
— "  the  consul,"  "  the  bagman,"  etc. — 
whom  he  met  in  his  continental  joumey- 
ings.  The  reader,  however,  is  left  in  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  most  of  these 
personages  really  proved  "friends"  or 
enemies  of  the  author's  travel,  or  whether 
they  were  not  a  mixture  of  both ;  and  it 
was  while  meditating  on  this  doubt  that 
the  Nebulous  Person  ventured  to  add  to 
the  "PaU  Mairs"  category  of  doubtful 
friends  of  travel  the  Italian  courier.  This 
personage  is  ordinarily  very  comical,  al- 
most always  conceited  to  an  extent  beyond 
belief,  and  generally  very  quarrelsome. 
We  very  well  remember  an  experiei^ce  of 
several  mopths  with  one  of  these  gentry, 
whom  we  shall  call  Giovanni.  One  of 
the  first  ol^ects  of  interest  ho  had  occasion 
to  point  out  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and 
he  solemnly  informed  us  it  vras  the  tomb 
of  a  "  fiunous  old  Jew  "-—probably  think- 
ing that  the  pagan  god  vros  a  Hebrew 
named  Peter.  He  further  announced  to 
us  that  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.  on  all  the  Roman 
monuments  stood  for  St.  Peter  Quirinal 
—he  having  formed  an  original  compound 
for  this  cxplanatifm  fron^  St.  Peter's  and 


the  Pope's  palace  of  the  Quirinal.  As 
for  tho  Roman  numerals  M  D  C,  in  the 
dates,  he  said  they  stood  for  Medici,  and 
resorted  to  ingenious  suppositions  for  the 
y,  the  I,  etc.,  which  commonly  accom- 
panied them.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  this  was  one  of  the  best-re- 
oommended  couriers  to  be  found  in  Paris, 
and  by  no  means  ignorant  beyond  his  fel- 
lows, as  a  wide  experience  of  others  after- 
vnird  showed  us.  Everything  was,  with 
him,  "  all  one  piece  de  marbles,  sir" — 
even  the  most  colossal  monuments  formed 
of  many  parts.  During  a  ride  we  once 
took  in  the  outskirts  of  Naples,  he  care- 
frilly  pointed  out  a  stump  of  wood,  or  pole, 
on  a  hillside.  It  may  possibly  have  been 
put  up  there  within  a  few  years,  to  mark 
some  notable  spot,  or  in  connection  vnth  a 
survey,  but  he  told  us  it  was  "the  re- 
mains of  a  telegraph  post  set  up  when  the 
ancient  Romans  had  a  magnetic  telegraph 
there."  On  another  occasion  we  were 
visiting  the  church  of  San  Miniato  near 
Florence,  of  which  the  inside  and  outside 
have  been  converted  into  a  cemetery,  the 
graves  lying  in  close  juxtaposition,  vnth 
marble  slabs  upon  them.  We  asked  him 
(perhaps  choosing  a  somewhat  questiona- 
able  place  fbr  the  jest  we  expected)  what 
might  be  the  meaning  of  the  cabalistic 
signs  (Alpha  and  Omega)  at  the  head  of 
each  §lab,  and  whether  they  did  not  look 
like  engineers'  tools.  He  gravely  replied 
that  it  was  a  good  suggestion,  and  that 
probably  an  engineer  and  all  his  fiimily 
were  buried  there.  Now  the  floor  of  the 
church  is  entirely  covered  with  these  se- 
pulchral slabs,  and  the  outside  is  filled 
with  great  beds  of  them.  As  the  graves 
are  thousands  in  number,  a  worthy  old 
Mormon  this  "engineer"  of  San  Ifini- 
ato  must  have  been.  If  some  trsveller 
has  since  chanced  to  hear  this  wondrous 
yam,  he  will  now  know  its  orjgin.  But 
these  are  only  a  few  of  a  hundred  exam- 
ples of  the  ignorance  of  the  courier.  His 
conceit  is,  generally,  proportionally  great. 
Poor  Giovanni  had  a  comically  pompous 
way  of  walking,  and,  though  he  was 
hideously  pock-marked,  was  very  much 
afraid  of  (filing  his  complexion  by  expos- 
ure to  the  sun.  At  hotels,  a  courier  often 
devotes  himself  to  making  himself  disagree- 
able to  the  servants,  which  is  amusing  to 
him,  but  not  so  convenient  to  the  party 
whom  he  is  conducting.  Perhaps  his  de- 
monstration will  take  the  form  of  wai  ting  on 
hb  party  at  the  table,  and  then  snatching 
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^  dSteS^JfSJ  froi?i  the  other  waiters  as 
they  are  about  to  present  them  to  hk  own 
guests;  or  perhaps  he  will  qoarrel  per- 
sooally  or  by  letter  with  the  proprietor,  on 
the  score  of  ther^  being  too  little  bread,  in 
w,Mc  you  commit  the  imprudence  of  asking 
for  more  rolls ;  or  perhaps  he  will  fight  one 
of  the  waiters  because  there  is  not  enough 
water  in  a  teapot,  forcing  you  to  go  to 
headquarters  and  explain  that  the  &ult  is 
ail  the  courier's,  for  fear  the  unfortunate 
serrantwillbedimissed.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  couriers  are  more  dreaded 
and  better  served  in  hotels  than  anybody 
else,  they  making  their  patrons  spend  as 
mach  as  possible,  because  they  get  a  per- 
centage of  the  bills,  in  the  hotels  as  well  as 
in  some  shops.  We  well  remember  seeing 
a  courier  treated  like  a  king  in  one  hotel  in 
a  Naples.  Signor  Guglielmo  had  his  room 
on  the  first  floor,  and  two  waiters  used  to 
go  into  his  room  eyeiy  morning  to  carry 
his  majesty  hot  water  for  shaving  and  a 
cop  of  co^e,  which  he  drank  in  bed. 

—  Madnxss  and  vandalism  have,  during 
this  fiital  year,  ruined  beautiful  Paris. 
The  loss  is  not  one  for  the  city  alone,  nor 
for  France,  but  for  the  world.  Travellers 
of  all  nations  can  join  in  cursing  the  Oom- 
mone,  and  for  years  hereafter,  when  they 
speak  to  each  other  of  bygone  visits  to 
Pitris,  they  will  say  in  significant  explana- 
tion, "  It  was  before  "  or  **  It  vras  after 
1871."  The  first  of  the  Paris  monuments  to 
Mi  before  the  fury  of  the  mob  seems  to  have 
been  the  cohnne  Vendome,  erected  by  Na- 
poleon to  commemorate  the  success  of  his 
anns  in  tiie  campaign  of  1805.  When 
the  Nebulous  Person  saw  it  for  the  first 
time,  the  railing  around  it  and  the  door 
were  covered  with  vnreaths  of  immortelles, 
veiy  much  withered ;  but  on  a  second 
visit  in  the  spring,  fresh  wreaths  had  re- 
placed ihem.  If  our  memory  serves  us, 
they  had  been  hung  there  upon  the  f^te- 
<iay  of  Napoleon  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
grande  armdey  in  honor  of  their  chief. 
Indeed,  it  vras  a  mcmument  worthy  of 
him  and  them,  beautiful  in  shape,  being 
an  imitation  of  the  pillar  of  Tr%|an  at 
B<ane.  The  pedestal  and  shaft  were  of 
»tone,  covered  with  bronze  bas-reliefe, 
«Mt  out  of  1,200  captured  pieces  of  Rus- 
fian  and  Austrian  cannon,  and  represent- 
ing the  victOTies  of  the  French  army. 
Above  the  door  was  a  bas-relief  containing 
two  figures  of  Fame,  supporting  a  tablet, 
^th  an  appropriate  inscription.  The  bas- 


reliefe  of  the  shaft  pursue  a  spiral  direction 
to  the  capital,  and  display  in  chronological 
order  the  principal  victories  from  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops  from  Boulogne  to 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  Above  the  cap- 
ital is  a  galleiy,  and  upon  the  capital  is 
this  inscription:  Mommient  ilevi  h  la 
gloire  de  la  grande  amnee,  par  NcgaoUon 
U  Grand,  Thereupon  follow  the  dates, 
and  the  names  of  the  architects.  A  statue^ 
of  Napoleon  in  military  costume  originally 
surmounted  the  capital.  It  was  over- 
thrown and  melted  by  the  Allies  on  their 
eniry  into  Paris ;  but  after  the  House  of 
Orleans  came  in  with  Louis  Philippe,  an- 
other one  was  raised  upon  the  column  eleven- 
feet  high,  also  presentmg  the  Emperor  m 
military  dress^  Napoleon  the  Little  substi- 
tuted a  togated  figureof  his  uncle,  being  the 
one  that  has  just  perished.  The  column 
produced  a  fine  effect  when  seen  from  the 
Boulevard  or  the  gardens  of  the  TuUeries. 

—  The  telegraph  from  Paris  gave  us,  in 
quick  succession,  aooounts  of  the  arrest 
of  the  governor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
of  the  taking  of  the  plate  of  its  officers, 
and  of  the  apprehended  destruction  of  this 
beautiful  establishment.  Happily,  how- 
ever, the  building  is  safe.  It  was  always 
a  fiivorite  resort  for  American  tourists  in 
Paris.  Its  foundations  were  laid  in  1670 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Qrand,  but  in 
time  the  edifice  grew  to  cover  sixteen 
acres  of  ground,  enclosmg  fifleen  courts. 
In  the  revolution  of  1789  it  took  the  title 
of  Temple  of  Humanity,  and  was  re- 
.«^)ected.  Under  Napoleon  it  vras  called 
'^  Temple  de  Mars,"  and,  as  our  readers 
may  well  fiincy,  contained  a  vastly  in- 
creased population.  At  the  restoration  it 
resumed  its  original  name.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and 
its  governor  is  generally  the  senior  Mar- 
shal of  France ;  but  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  transcribe  from  its  official  publications 
the  great  list  of  officers  and  employees,  in- 
cluding Sisters  of  Charity,  surgeons,  cooks, 
and  servants.  Officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
institution  are  clothed,  lodged,  fed,  and 
receive  a  pay  in  proportion  to  rank. 
Travellers  who  have  visited  the  dormito- 
ries, refectories,  and  kitchens,  will  testify 
how  large,  airy,  orderly,  and  clean  they 
are,  though  more  than  1,500  pounds  of 
meat  alone  are  daily  boiled,  and  as  much 
more  used  for  ragouts.  They  will  re- 
member, too,  the  council  chamber,  vntb 
its  collection  of  miniature  drawings  of  all 
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the  flags  taken  in  war  from  the  time  of 
Heniy  IV.  till  now,  and  the  many  por- 
traits  of  marshals  of  France  and  others, 
in  this  and  the  waiting-room  adjoining. 
In  the  library  were  17,000  yoliimes. 

— While  the  Oommonists  were  paHing 
down  the  colonne  Venddme,  the  Versail- 
lists  were  bnsily  battering  with  their 
bombs  the  Are  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile. 
At  this  writing  it  is  difficult  to  tell  from 
the  confused  and  exciting  telegrams  how 
much  the  beautifrd  Arc  has  suffered.  One 
story  says  it  is  a  mere  wreck ;  another  says 
it  has  been  partially  protected  and  may  be 
repaired.  For  its  description  let  us  draw 
partly  from  memory  and  partly  (for  exact 
measurements)  from  a  memorandum  book 
of  travel.  Most  people  who  haye  not  seen 
it  have  yet  seen  fine  photographs  of  it, 
though  one  needs  to  witness  the  Arc  itself 
to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  beauty.  Na- 
poleon decreed  its  erection  in  1806.  On 
the  marriage  of  the  Empeior  with  Maria 
Louisa,  and  her  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital,  a  great  model  of  the  arch  in  wood 
and  canvas  was  temporarily  erected  and 
brilliantly  illuminated  In  1814  the  work 
WHS  broken  off,  but  taken  up  again  at 
different  times  until  its  completion  in 
1836.  The  cost  was  above  two  million 
dollars.  Over  the  great  central  arch, 
05  feet  high  by  45  wide,  rises  a  bold  en- 
tablature and  an  attic,  and  the  total  height 
of  the  structure  is  153  feet,  its  breadth  137, 
its  depth  68.  So  much  for  dimensions; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  fitting  idea  of  the 
beautiful  enfilade  presented  as  one  passes 
from  the  Tuileries  successively  through 
the  Jardin  des  Tuileries,  the  Place  de  la 
Ck>ncoid6,  the  Avenue  des  Ohamps  Ely- 
8^,  the  Etoile  des  Champs  Elys^,  and 
the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  to  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe. The  fronts  of  the  building  are 
toward  the  Champs  filysto  and  Neuilly. 
The  ground  rises  slightly  in  the  Avenue 
Neuilly  up  to  the  Arch,  so  that  it  can  be 
imagined  how  fine  the  coup  d*<xil  is  which 
one  has  fix>m  the  Arch ;  for  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  is  beautifully  adorned  with  foun- 
tains, and  at  night  illuminated  from  rows 
upon  rows  of  lamp-posts,  while  on  either 
side  of  the  Champs  are  many  fine  build* 


ings,  such  as  the  PaViit»  'd  Indu-tn 
Well,  then,  the  Areh  contoiii^  cwmtto/i. 
ments  filled  with  beautiful  alH  n/ievt,  all 
the  different  groups  being  strikingly  tu  11 
of  life  and  action;  and,  indeetl,  in"  one 
word,  all  the  proportions  ana  kYx  ^Vit  w->., 
ments  of  this  great  monument  are  grat-e- 
ful  and  superb,  while,  despite  its  profuse 
decorations,  it  is  rich  in  its  simplicity. 

—  Among  the  many  luckless  inhabitauLs 
of  beleaguered  and  bumed-up  V&rlH  was 
one  who,  though  unknown  to  fame  and 
unmentioned  by  press  or  cable,  neverthe- 
less excited  great  sympathy  and  curiosity 
among  a  select  class  of  New  Yorkers. 
His  name  was  Hazard ;  he  dwelt  in  the 
Bue  Grammont  and  exercised  the  respect- 
able but  not  illustrious  profession  of  boot- 
maker. No  notorious  tradesman,  adver- 
tising and  self-puffed,  yet  he  had  managed 
to  secure,  besides  his  home  custom,  a 
large  dienthle  of  American  swells,  not  so 
much  younger  men  as  those  of  maturer 
age,  beginning  with  the  {Secretary  of 
State.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Hazard's  boots,  whether 
they  adjusted  themselves  to  the  foot  at 
once  without  the  troublesome  process  of 
"  breaking  in,"  whether  they  would  wear 
"  forever  and  a  fortnight  afterwards,"  at 
any  rate  his  customers  swore  by  him; 
they  regularly  imported  his  boots,  and 
would  wear  none  other,  native  or  foreign. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Paris 
fell  into  the  Bismarck  stew-pan,  there  were 
great  searohings  of  heart  for  Hazard .  And 
when  she  fell  out  of  his  pan  into  the  fire  of 
Bed-Bepublican  Communism,  anxiety  was 
redoubled.  We  half  suspect  that  Minis- 
ter Washbume  had  secret  orders  to  look 
after  the  son  of  Crispin  in  case  he  needed 
assistance.  Finally,  a  New  Yorker  who 
had  lived  through  the  rule  of  the  Commune 
returned  home,  and  some  of  the  first  ques- 
tions put  to  him  were  anent  '*  our  "  boot- 
maker. Well,  Hazard  vras  there.  His 
son  had  been  killed  by  the  Prussians,  but 
that,  as  a  Frenchman  would  say,  was  only 
a  detail;  the  old  gentleman  vras  in  his 
old  quarters,  and  beingof  course  impover- 
ished by  the  war,  was  more  desirous  than 
ever  of  making  boots  and  shoes. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX, 

"  HAST  THOU  FOUND  ME,  O  MINE  ElOSMY?" 

ORE  than  two  hours  passed  away  before  the  conversation  between  Ang^elo- 
and  Charles  Scarlett  came  to  an  end.  Perhaps  it  could  hardly  have  been ' 
called  a  conversation,  for  Scarlett  uttered  scarcely  a  word  other  than  an  occasion- 
al question  necessary  to  direct  the  course  of  Angelo's  narrative.  This  narrative  • 
was  itself  rather  a  broken  stream;  for  although  Angelo  had  much  of  the  flu- 
ency of  the  great  story-telling  southern  race,  the  race  of  Boccaccio  and  Ariosto, 
and  altliough  his  whole  heart  was  filled  with  his  subject,  yet  he  often  found  it. 
difficult  to  get  words  and  to  tell  his  tale.  The  situation,  the  experience  were 
80  wholly  new.  A  keen,  double  sense  of  embarrassment  and  even  of  awe  pos- 
sessed him.  To  speak  to  Lady  Judith's  long-lost  husband  seemed  like  speak- 
ing to  a  ghost.  Then  what  could  be  more  novel  and  trying  than  to  have  to  tell 
to  such  a  man  the  strange,  sad  story  which  the  man's  own  deeds,  unknown  to 
him,  had  woven  to  be  his  fate? 

The  sinking  sunlight  streamed  in  for  a  while  through  the  open  door  of  tlie 
cabin.  Then  it  became  faint  and  purple,  and  disappeared ;  and  the  floor  was 
dark-  Scarlett  sat  in  the  deepest  shade.  He  held  his  hand  over  his  chin  and 
listened,  and  hardly  ever  changed  his  attitude,  never  showed  any  sign  of  en\o-- 
tion.  When  he  put  any  question,  it  was  uttered  in  a  deep,  sweet,  clear  tone, 
that  thrilled  through  Angelo  with  a  power  as  of  eloquence.  Angelo  could  not 
have  told  the  reason  why,  but  it  was  certain  that  as  he  sat  and  spoke  and 
pleaded,  he  became  more  and  more  impressed  with  a  vague  admiration  and  even 
reverence  for  his  listener.  The  man  before  him  had  spoken  but  a  few  words, 
and  yet  he  had  already  inspired  Angelo  with  a  sense  of  dignity  and  nobleness  • 
of  character. 

At  hvst  the  whole  tale  was  told,  and  there  was  for  a  moment  a  profound  si- 
lence. Scarlett  had  heard  of  the  noble  charity,  the  splendid  generosity,  the  al- 
most unconquerable  pride,  the  deep  suffering  of  the  wife  who  ever  seemed  to* 
him  made  only  of  passionless  and  soulless  marble.  He  had  heard  of  the  daugh- 
ter whose  existence  was  before  unknown  to  him ;  he  had  heard  of  Isolind  and-- 
of  the  cruel  stigma  which  rested  upon  her.    He  knew  too  for  certain,  and  now 
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for  the  first  time,  that  Agnes  Dysart  was  dead.  Wa3  ever  such  story  of  his 
own  life  so  told  before  to  mortal  man?  Had  Scarlett  been  dead  and  come  back 
to  earth  fi'om  the  graye,  he  could  not  have  known  less  of  all  this  history  than 
he  did  when  Angelo  Volney  began  his  rerelation. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  something  like  a  faint  sigh  from  Scarlett,  the 
only  evidence  of  emotion  he  had  hitherto  given.  Then  Scarlett  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  Angelo  rose  too. 

"  Mr.  Volney,"  Scarlett  said  in  his  deep,  calm  voice,  "you  at  least  have  de- 
served well  of  all  my  family — since  I  have  a  family — and  of  me.  The  chance 
that  brought  you  here  is  so  strange  that  it  ought,  I  suppose,  in  itself  to  be  re- 
ceived by  me  as  a  command.  But  I  must  think  over  all  this  to-night.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  I  have  deliberately  and  with  good  purpose  withdi-awn  my- 
self utterly  fi'om  human  life.  I  cannot  in  a  moment  recall  all  that  resolve  and 
order  myself  back  to  the  life  I  fled  from.  But  1  always  believed  that  my  life 
was  wholly  my  owq,  and  that  no  human  creature  could  suftbr  by  my  having 
consigned  myself  to  a  living  grave.  Now  I  learn  that  this  is  not  so.  I  must 
think  of  what  you  have  told  me." 

He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  accompany  Angelo  to  the  door  of  the  cabin. 
Then  he  paused  again,  and  after  a  moment^s  silence  he  said : 

**  Tiie  story  of  my  own  past  life  is  my  own.  I  have  not  to  account  to  any 
human  being  for  ihcU ;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  care  nothing  how  any 
one  may  choose  to  read  it.  But  I  tell  you  at  once,  for  I  can  guess  how  deep  and 
I  natuiul  is  your  interest  in  it,  that  the  daughter  of  Agnes  Revington  is  the 
daughter  of  as  pure  and  good  a  woman  as  ever  lived  and  suffered — and — and 
died.  I  tell  you  that  now,  because  I  don^t  think  you  ought  to  be  a  night,  or 
even  an  hour,  without  knowing  it;  but  I  can  do  more  tiian  say  this — ^I  can 
prove  it." 

Angelo's  heart  leaped  up.  For  the  moment  he  forgot  everything  in  the  de- 
!  light  of  this  revelation.  He  could  hardly  keep  from  crying  aloud  the  name  of 
Isolind.    For  this  meant  that  Isolind  would  be  his  wife. 

•*  You  remain  here  to-night?  "  Scarlett  asked. 

*•  1  suppose  so." 

"Oh,  yes;  you  will  be  provided  for;  we  try  to  be  hospitable  here  in  our 
•desert.  Let  me  wpJkwith  you  to  where  we  shall  find  some  of  our  friends. 
Men  have  friends  here,  Mr.  Volney,  and  no  enemies.  To-morrow  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  mean  to  do.    The  night  will  bring  counsel." 

He  smiled  a  faint  smile  as  he  spoke  these  words,  and  he  motioned  Angelo  to 
precede  him. 

.  They  walked  out  of  the  hut,  and  silently  trod  the  silent  prairie.  The  stai's 
were  already  beginning  to  light  the  sky.  Far  on  the  edge  of  the  scene  some 
glowworm-like  sparkles  were  glimmering  from  torches  and  kerosene  lamps  in 
the  canvas  town.  Myriads  of  insects  twittered  and  rustled  in  the  gi'ass.  The 
faint  odor  of  flowers  came  from  some  of  the  little  garden-plots  of  the  quiet 
brotherhood.  A  heron  now  and  then  swooped  across  the  plain  with  throbbing 
wings.  Tlie  mountains,  now  black  against  the  purple  star-studded  heaven, 
girdled  tlie  whole  scene  with  their  awful  cincture. 

Scarlett  glanced  toward  the  mountain  wall,  and  a  perceptible  tremor  passed 
over  him. 

"  Beyond  those  mountains ! "  he  murmured.  '•  Mr.  Volney,  you  cannot  know 
what  it  means  to  my  mind  to  speak  or  think  of  the  world  that  lies  beyond 
those  mountains!  I  have  lived  many  years  here  of  a  quiet  which  was,  at  least, 
a  sort  of  ghost  of  happiness.    I  loved  to  regard  myself  as  free  of  all  eartlily 
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bonds  and  duties  and  hopes.    There  is  a  delicious  kind  of  madness  in  such  iso- 
lation ;  there  is  the  madman's  joy  of  utter  abandonment  to  self." 

"  You  have  not  lived  here  always — I  mean  since  you  left?  "  and  Angelo 
broke  down,  embarrassed  to  find  that  he  had  been  di'awn  into  putting  a  ques- 
tion that  might  seem  intrusive. 

Scarlett  looked  keenly  at  him,  and  then  calmly  answered,  as  if  Angelo's 
fsMe  satisfied  and  inspired  him  with  confidence.  • 

*•  When  I  left  England — alone,"  he  said,  with  some  emphasis  on  the  latter 
word,  *•  I  went  into  Greece,  and  found  refuge  in  a  Greek  monastery.  I  re- 
mained there  for  a  long  time — how  long  I  hardly  know,  for  I  was  not  myself 
part  of  the  time.  Then  I  went  on  to  Asia,  and  adopted  the  dress  and  tried  to 
reconcile  myself  to  the  life  of  the  East.  I  thought  to  bury  myself  and  drown 
my  own  individuality  by  accepting  the  life  of  Damascus  or  Bagdad.  I  could 
not  endure  it.  I  required  a  deeper  solitude  and  a  fresher  nature.  I  crossed 
Asia,  and  sailed  from  China  to  San  Francisco.  Thence  I  penetrated  the  Amer- 
ican desert,  going  eastward.  Chance — no,  I'll  not  call  it  chance ;  there's  no 
such  thing — led  me  to  meet  the  brother  who  has  now  brought  you  here,  and 
whom  we  call  Paul.    Do  you  know  who  Ae  is?    Have  you  not  guessed?" 

"No,  I  have  guessed  nothing;  but  I  have  been  tortured  by  the  likeness  of 
his  face  to  some  face  I  know." 

"  He  is  the  brother  of  Agnes  Revington." 

Angelo  started.  Full  light  flashed  upon  him.  The  brother  of  Isolind's 
mother!  These,  then,  were  the  eyes  which  seemed  sometimes  dimly  to  look 
mto  his  when  Paul  turned  a  gaze  upon  him. 

"This  place  is  full  of  wonders.    It  is  enchanted! "  Angelo  exclaimed. 

"His  story  is  not  mine  to  tell,"  said  Scarlett;  "we  are  friends,  and  yet  an 
eternal  wall,  higher  and  stronger  than  those  mountains,  divides  us.  Until  I 
foand  him,  he  knew  nothing  of  his  sister's  unhappiness.  We  could  find  no  clue 
to  and  knowledge  of  her  fate — no,  none  whatever.  Now  I  know  why!  There 
are  no  gravestones  or  burial  registers  in  this  American  desert;  and  she  must 
have  found  rest  for  her  suffering  and  noble  heart  years  before  I  had  left  Asia. 
I  shall  never  even  look  upon  her  grave ;  and  it  is  right  and  just.  My  pres- 
ence, my  very  sorrow  would  only  profane  it.  One  thing  you  have  not  told 
me :  does  her  wretched  husband  live?  " 

"He  does." 
•     ''In  England?" 

"  No ;  in  America! " 

Scarlett  seemed  much  surprised  at  this  news,  and  was  apparently  about  to 
ask  some  other  and  eager  questions,  but  he  checked  himself,  and  said : 

"No;  I  don't  ask  you  anything  more  about  him.  I  had  rather  not  know. 
I  have  no  further  quarrel  with  him,  or  enmity  against  him.  There  was  a  time, 
Mr.  Volney,  when  one  of  my  strongest  temptations  was  a  thirst  for  revenge 
npon  that  man.  It  was  one  of  the  temptations  which  I  specially  sought  to  con- 
quer in  the  purer  life  of  this  loneliness ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  have  conquered 
it.  I  have  no  enmity  to  Dysart  any  more,  and  I  don't  ask  you  anything  else 
about  him.  Let  him  live,  and  prosper  if  he  will.  If  Heaven  can  endm'e  him, 
why  not  earth?" 

Scarlett's  manner,  although  it  grew  gradually  somewhat  warmer  and  more 
confidential  with  Angelo  under  the  cover  of  deepening  night,  yet  had  a  cer- 
tain exaltation  and  solemnity  about  it,  such  as  solitude  almost  always  gives  to 
a  brooding,  tlionghtful  man.    Angelo  seemed  to  be  walking  with  one  of  the 
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propaetic  hermits  of  olden  days,  and  could  hardly  understand  or  realize  to  him* 
self  that  this  dignified  recluse,  this  melancholy,  stately  visionary,  was  once  the 
brilliant  rising  star  of  London  fashion  and  politics. 

They  passed  a  little  cabin,  near  the  door  of  which  stood  two  or  three  of  the 
brotherhood.  One  of  these  advanced  and  greeted  Scarlett  by  the  name  of 
**  John.^'  Scai'lett  stopped.  Angelo  stopped.  The  man  who  spoke  was  Chi'is- 
tian,  the  Swede,  the  mystic. 

V  And  so  you  leave  us,  John,^'  he  said,  in  clear,  pure  English,  although  with 
a  marked  foreign  accent.  **  So  you  will  go  back  to  the  world  and  all  its  temp- 
tations— away  from  the  Better  Life?'*  There  was  a  blending  of  anger  and 
sadness  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke. 

**  Who  said  so,  Chi*istian?  Which  of  us  knows  anything  yet  that  leads  liim 
t©  say  so?" 

"  No  one  said  so ;  but  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  seen  you  leaving  us.  I  have 
had  a  vision,  and  saw  you  preparing  to  leave  this  valley,  and  to  cross  the 
mountains.  This  dark-oomplexioned  youth" — and  he  turned  on  Angelo  so 
suddenly  that  the  latter  involunteiily  di*ew  back  a  little — **  I  also  saw  in  my 
vision,  just  as  plainly  as  I  see  him  now.  So  when  he  came  galloping  up  from 
the  west,  from  the  evening  glow,  to-day,  I  knew  he  was  the  messenger  who 
had  come  for  you!  Yes,  you  will  yield  to  the  temptation,  and  you  will  go.  1 
am  sorry  for  you,  John,  my  brother.  But  you  want  the  true  strength  and  the 
spiritual  insight,  and  I  always  felt  that  you  could  never  be  one  of  us.'* 

The  old  Swede  turned  away  half  angrily,  half  sadly,  and  left  them. 

"Is  he  mad? "  asked  Angelo  i-ather  precipitately. 

**  Perhaps  he  would  be  caDed  so  in  England— in  the  world,"  replied  Scar- 
lett coldly.  •*  We  don't  call  distinct,  self-reliant  individuality  madness,  here. 
The  fact  that  a  man  is  here  proves  that  he  is  unlike  most  other  men.  That 
fact  alone  would  be  enough  with  most  other  men  to  warrant  them  in  setting 
him  down  as  mad." 

"But  does  he  see  visions?  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  really  have  seen,  in 
anticipation,  what  he  told  us?  " 

**  I  don't  know.  He  believes  that  he  did ;  and  if  you  had  lived  ten  years  of 
a  lonely  life  among  these  mountains,  Mr.  Volney,  you  would  perhaps  begin  to 
find  the  horizon  of  your  physical  and  spiritual  vision  somewhat  enlarged.  At 
least,  you  would  become  slow  to  limit  the  possibilities  of  other  men's  vision. 
May  I  now  leave  you  for  the  night?  There  is  Paul.  Having  brought  you. 
here,  he  claims  the  right  of  giving  you  a  shelter.  To-moiTOW  we  shall  speak 
together  again.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you,  and  if  my  friendship  were  in  any 
sense  wortli  having,  I  would  ofier  it  to  you.    Good  night." 

Then  Scarlett  turned  away,  and  his  tall  form  soon  disappeared  in  the  grow- 
ing darkness.  Paul  and  Alexander  came  up,  and  courteously  took  Angelo  in 
charge.  He  was  assigned  a  little  cabin,  all  to  himself^  and  shared  in  Alexan- 
der's domicile  a  very  modest  and  temperate  banquet  of  potatoes,  apples,  and 
**  biscuit,"  as  exceedingly  soft,  half-baked,  doughy  cakes  are  called  in  America. 
Paul  ate  no  supper,  but  remained  with  his  guest  until  the  time  came  for  all  to 
sleep,  or  try  to  sleep.  Paul  talked  but  little,  and  did  not  ask  Angelo  a  single 
question  touching  his  long  interview  with  Scarlett. 

Alexander,  on  the  conti'ary,  talked  a  gi'eat  deal,  and  very  shrewdly  and 
pleasantly.  Angelo  was  much  impressed  by  his  varied  knowledge  of  countries 
and  people,  of  literature  and  of  soieftce.  One  thing  struck  him  as  strange  and 
almost  inexplicable.    The  old  Scotchman's  acquaintance  with  the  litoratm-e. 
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politics,  and  public  figures  of  Europe  and  America  seemed  absolutely  to  have 
ceased  twenty  years  before,  but  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  very 
Latest  developments  of  science.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  followed  Kossuth  in 
Hungary,  and  had  never  even  heard  of  Count  Cavour  or  Bismarck.  But  he 
tvas  familiar  with  Darwin  and  Huxley.  He  had  followed  Vambery's  wander- 
ings, and  been  amused  by  Du  Chaillu.  Angelo  failed  to  understand  how  a  man 
could  thus  have  contrived  to  fill  his  mind  so  fireely  with  the  one  class  of  knowl- 
edge, and  hermetically  seal  it  against  the  other.  What  messenger,  living  or 
printed,  bore  the  news  of  the  great  Darwinian  controversy,  but  dropped  no  hint 
of  reform  in  the  English  (Constitution,  of  the  recohstitution  of  Italy,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  old  Germanic  Confederation?  Angelo  began  to  find  that 
human  eccentricity  is  marvellously  fertile  in  resources,  and  ingenious  in  expe- 
dients to  indulge  its  special  whims.  Alexander  refused  to  taste  of  political  or 
social  •*  news,"  as  the  Brahmin  refuses  to  taste  of  flesh ;  and  his  cultivate<l 
keenness  of  scent  placed  him  on  his  guard  against  pollution  even  by  the  touch 
of  the  grease  in  a  cartridge. 

Angelo  slept  little  that  night.  The  strange  things  he  had  seen,  the  strange 
possibilities  and  prospects  they  opened  up,  the  new  and  confident  hope  they 
brought  to  his  own  life  and  love,  and  the  torturing  doubt  which  all  new  hope 
brings  blended  in  it  for  the  absent  lover — ^the  doubt  whether  some  temble 
frustration  may  not  yet  intervene — ^all  this  was  enough  to  secure  for  him  a 
sleepless  night.  I^t  us  do  him  the  justice  to  say  tliat  liis  own  personal  hopes 
and  fears  and  love  did  not  engross  him  wholly.  His  mind  was  deeply  filleil 
with  hopes  and  doubts  as  to  the  effect  which  his  appeal  to  Charles  Scarlett 
might  have  on  the  lives  of  Lady  Judith  and  Alexia.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  Angelo  knew  nothing  of  the  calamities  that  had  lately  fallen  on  his 
fi-iends ;  he  did  not  even  know  that  Eric  Walraven  had  been  showing  his  real 
nature  to  his  wife ;  he  only  knew  that  he,  Angelo,  suspected  the  man,  and 
feared  that  he  would,  sooner  or  later,  make  Alexia  miserable.  Would  Charles 
Scarlett  return  to  London?  If  he  did,  could  he  do  much  to  brighten  the  life  of 
his  daughter?  How  would  Lady  Judith  receive  him?  Could  these  two  ever 
become  reconciled?  Could  tlicy  ever  be  a  happy  husband  and  wife?  Was  it 
not  all  too  late? 

Sadly  did  Angelo  own  to  himself  that  he  could  hardly  realize  in  his  own 
mind  the  possibility  of  the  past  being  annulled  for  these  two,  and  their  living 
in  one  happy  home  of  love  together.  He  could  not  picture  to  himself  that 
woman  folded  in  the  arms  of  that  man. 

At  least,  Scarlett  might  protect  Alexia,  and  save  her  fii'om  poverty.  That 
would  b^  something. 

And  then — and  then — Scarlett  could  vindicate  the  fame  of  Isolind's  mother, 
and  make  Isolind  happy.    No  wonder  that  Angelo  found  little  sleep  that  night. 

How  passed  the  hours  witli  Charles  Scarlett  himself  ?  When  he  left  Angelo 
he  walked  slowly  back  with  bowed  head  toward  his  cabin.  The  memories  of 
twenty  years  ago  poured  in  upon  him,  and  oppressed  his  consciousness  and  his 
very  frame.  As  he  slowly  walked  along,  there  came  back  to  his  mind  that 
other  night,  when  he  crossed  St.  James's  Park,  and  looked  back  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Again  he  entered  his  own  stately,  lonely 
bongo,  and  wrote  his  parting  letter  to  his  wife ;  again  he  repaired  to  the  ren- 
dezvous appointed,  and  he  learned  thfit  Agnes  Dysart  had  sacrificed  herself 
ntther  than  yield  to  the  impulses  of  a  misguiding  love.  Again  he  devoted  him- 
Belf,  as  then,  to  a  life  of  utter  exile  and  of  solitude.    Again  the  fire  of  ambition 
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burned  within  him,  and  agiiin  he  flung  on  it  the  extinguishing  coldness  of  his 
self-condemning  resolve,  and  quenched  and  crushed  it.     ' 

And  now  he  learned  that  all  had  been  but  a  wild  and  fatal  mistake.  He 
had  ruined  the  fame  of  the  woman  he  loved ;  he  liad  brought  calamity  upon  her 
child ;  he  had  devoted  his  own  wife  to  a  life  of  misery — that  wife  whom  he  had 
believed  incapable  of  any  emotion  whatever,  but  who  now  seemed  to  have  a 
nature  so  rich  in  splendid  possibilities ;  and  he  who  regarded  himself  as  a 
•hildless  man  had  a  daughter  who  loved  his  very  name,  and  whom  the  wan  tof 
his  protecting  hand  had  consigned  perhaps  to  life^long  sorrow.  How  bitterly 
now  he  repented  his  rash  and  wild  resolve!  How  clearly  he  saw  the  whole 
ghastly  extent  of  the  sin  against  himself  and  his  wliich  he  had  committed  when 
he  fled  from  his  post  in  society!  How  selfish,  sensuous,  ignoble,  cowardly, 
seemed  the  life  of  quietude  and  seclusion  in  wliich  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  find 
e:g[)iation  and  purification ! 

He  reached  his  hut,  and  he  flung  himself  down,  with  his  face  to  the  earth, 
and  thought  of  all  this  in  agony  and  shame. 

Was  it  too  late  to  repair  his  wrong-doing?  At  any  cost  of  terrible  humilia- 
tion— and  here,  even  here  in  the  desert  and  the  night,  he  winced  at  the  bare 
thought  of  a  return  to  life  in  London,  and  the  wonder  and  scandal  which  his 
appeai'ance  there  would  revive — at  any  penalty  of  humiliation,  he  would  go 
back ;  he  would  reclaim  his  position  as  a  husband  and  a  father ;  he  would  bend 
himself  contiitely  before  his  wife,  if  by  doing  this  he  could  earn  the  love  and 
secure  the  happiness  of  his  child.  Sometimes,  too,  a  gleam  of  the  old  ambition 
flamed  up  in  liis  heart.  He  heard  once  again  the  ringing  cheers  of  the  crowded 
IJouse  of  Commons ;  he  saw  the  brightening  faces  of  his  admiiing  friends  and 
partisans ;  he  thought  of  the  brilliant,  manly  career,  the  noble  game  of  polities, 
which  he  had  abandoned;  and  he  asked  himself,  **Is  it  yet,  after  all,  too  late?^* 
Then  he  thrust  the  thought,  the  wUd  dream,  away  fi'om  him,  and  he  scorned 
and  cursed  liimself  for  having  given  it  even  a  mementos  endurance. 

Above  all  other  thoughts  rose  and  remained  the  toi*turing  agony  of  Uie  re- 
flection that  all  which  he  now  deplored  need  not  have  been,  but  for  his  fatal, 
foolish  error — ^the  error  of  regarding  that  as  heroic  self-sacrifice  which  now 
showed  but  as  selfish  and  dastardly  desertion.  **  I  have  wrecked  my  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  others,  only  to  prove  to  myself  in  the  end  that  I  am  a  selfish 
coward!" 

Thus  thought  Scarlett,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  his  hut,  or  paced* 
silently  the  turf  of  the  prairie,  under  the  unpitying  stars.  His  sensitive  and 
self-torturing  soul  exaggerated  error  into  crime,  and  racked  him  with  the  agony 
of  late  and  futile  remorse.  The  errora  or  the  wrong-doings  of  othera  now 
counted  as  nothing;  the  Aaron^s  serpent  of  his  own  sin  had  swallowed  up  all 
the  rest,  and  all  memory  of  the  rest,  for  him. 

At  last  he  said  to  himself  firmly  and  calmly,  **  I  wUl  go  back,  even  though 
it  be  too  late." 

So  he  felt  somewhat  relieved.  The  resolve  stepped  between  him  and  his 
fighting  soul ;  and  when  the  day  began  to  dawn  he  even  slept  a  little. 

Throughout  the  day  the  news  gradually  became  diffused  through  the  little 
community  that  **  John "  was  going  back  to  the  life  of  the  world.  All  were 
sorry ;  one  or  two  felt  angiy ;  but  there  was  no  thought  of  remonstrance  or 
even  argument.  The  basis  of  the  association  was  full  individual  liberty.  Each 
lived  his  own  life,  and  could  go  whitlier  he  would  unchallenged. 

Angelo  was  surprised  and  touched  at  the  evident  earnestness  and  depth  of 
the  aflfection  with  which  the  brothers  nearly  all  took  leave  of  Scarlett, 
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"  Ye'll  be  for  making  a  stir  in  the  world,  I  doubt  not,"  said  Alexander  sadly. 
"  Ell,  man,  I  fear  your  heart  will  turn  back  sometimes  witli  sadness  to  the 
memory  of  your  quiet  life  with  us  here  among  the  mountains.  If  ye  ever 
should  come  out  again,  I  doubt  ye^U  not  find  us  here.  We  can^t  abide  you 
roaring  companionship  much  longer,"  and  he  pointed  toward  the  distant  can- 
vas tents. 

Scarlett  could  hardly  speak  to  any  one.  He  could  only  press  the  hand  of 
each. 

Paul  came  up  somewhat  abruptly,  and  took  Scarlett^s  hand.  Scarlett 
seemed  a  little  agitated,  but  he  grasped  the  hand. 

"Good-by,"  Paul  said;  "I  always  thought  you  had  no  place  here.  You 
have  work  to  do.  Go  and  do  it.  The  best  thing  I  can  hope  for  you  is  that  you 
may  never  think  of  us  again.    There  is  peace  between  t*5  ?  " 

"  Peace,"  Scarlett  replied  in  a  low  tone — •*  peace,  if  you  can  but  forgive 
me." 

"  From  my  soul  I  forgive  you  and  pray  for  yon.  You  are  doing  right  now 
€rO  in  peace!" 

Scarlett  pressed  his  hand  again,  and  lingered  a  little. 

**  And  you,"  he  asked;  **yoM — ^is  there  no  chance  of  your  return?  " 

**  I  have  no  duties  in  life,  and  my  only  task  is  expiation." 

Paul  walked  quickly  away, 

Suddenly  up  came  Christian,  very  much  excited,  and  calling  for  **  John! " 

"  John  "  approached  him. 

"  Have  you  any  arrangements  to  make,  any  injunctions  to  bequeath,  any 
papers  P  "  the  mystic  began  in  an  alarmed  tone. 

**  My  arrangements  are  soon  and  easily  made.  Christian,  I  am  leaving  in 
a  few  hours." 

'•  Never  ! "  replied  Christian  solemnly.  ••  You  will  never  leave  this  place  ! 
I  have  dreamed  of  it,  and  I  know  it.  Take  courage,  the  hour  of  your  release 
is  near !  But  waste  no  time;  put  your  house  in  order  !  The  hour  is  nearly 
come  ! " 

Charles  Scarlett  turned  pale  and  a  slight  shudder  passed  over  him.  But  in 
an  instant  he  regained  his  self-command  and  his  usual  quiet  dignity. 

**  Why  have  you  sentenced  me  to  death  so  soon.  Christian  P  "  he  asked  with 
a  calm  smile. 

"  Not  I,  but  Heaven." 

•*  I  don't  want  to  die  just  now.  Christian ;  I  specially  want  to  live ;  and  so  if 
you  can  show  me  where  my  present  danger  is,  I'll  endeavor  to  avoid  it,  and  so 
cheat  the  fates." 

•*  I  can't  show  you  where  the  danger  is,"  said  Christian  quite  seriously  and 
gravely. 

**  That's  ttie  worst  of  most  of  Christian's  visions,"  good-humoredly  inter- 
posed Alexander.  ••They  only  tell  us  something  which  it^in  nowise  imports 
us  to  know,  or  they  warn  us  of  some  danger  which  we  can't  avert  or  avoid. 
What  did  ye  see  this  time,  man  ?" 

•*  I  saw  John's  grave  dug  here  on  this  prairie,"  Christian  calmly  replied. 
••He  will  never  leave  this  place.    Farewell." 

Perhaps  the  old  man's  prophet-dignity  was  a  little  hurt  by  the  want  of  re- 
spect for  his  prediction.    At  all  events  he  turned  away  and  left  the  group. 

Angelo  and  Charles  Scarlett  were  to  leave  the  place  that  evening.  Civili- 
zation had  of  late  so  far  encroached  upon  the  hermits,  that  a  mountain  ride  of 
Bome  forty  miles  would  bring  them  to  a  mining  settlement  so  considerable  that 
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a  "  stage  "  made  regular  journeys  from  it  to  another  and  much  larger  town, 
llius  they  could  gradually  and  easily  reach  the  great  highways,  and  so  the 
Mlf-exiled  man  could  at  last  return  to  life. 

•*  I  defy  augury,"  Scai'lett  said  with  a  faint  smile ;  "  but  I  will  make  some 
preparations  for  this  doom  with  which  Christian  threatens  me.  There  are  some 
tilings,  Mr.  Volney,  which  I  must  put  it  in  your  power  to  say  for  me,  if  I  can- 
not say  them  for  myself.  I  will  go  and  arrange  some  papers,  and  write  a  few 
pages  which  shall  be  intrusted  to  you ;  and  then,  unless  the  doom  of  prophecy 
is  to  involve  you  as  well  as  myself,  we  may  perhaps  bid  Destiny  do  her  worst." 

This  Scarlett  said  in  an  easy  and  cheerful  tone,  almost  like  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary man  of  tlie  world.  Perhaps  it  was  the  prospect  of  a  retm'n  to  England, 
l>erhaps  the  meeting  with  one  who  had  lately  come  thence,  which  led  Scarlett 
in  his  occasional  words  of  conversation  with  Angelo  (after  their  one  long  con- 
ference of  the  previous  night),  to  lay  aside  the  somewhat  exalid  manner  which 
in  his  exile  had  grown  familiar  to  him.  But  though  he  treated  thus  lightly 
Christian's  prediction,  it  had  not  wholly  failed  to  impress  him.  As  he  returned 
to  his  cottage  he  kept  murmuring  to  himself: 

"  K  it  were  to  be  so,  if  Providence  so  willed  it,  what  better  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  could  there  be  ?  I  dread  to  go  back — I  dare  not  stay !  The  past  looks 
dreadful  and  shameful  now ;  but  does  the  future  look  any  better  ?  Are  there 
not  tilings  which,  once  done,  can  never  be  atoned  for  ?  Am  I  not  too  late — 
too  late  ?  " 

But  he  quickened  his  pace  and  soon  disappeared  within  his  cottage,  where 
for  two  hours  he  remained  arranging  papers  and  writing.  No  one  intruded  on 
him  during  those  hours.  We  can  only  guess  what  his  mental  emotions  were, 
what  his  bitter  and  useless  pangs,  as  some  of  the  written  memorials  of  the  past 
came  once  again  under  his  eyes,  and  reminded  him  of  ruined  lives  and  broken 
hearts,  of  love  more  strong  tlian  death,  of  hate  that  strove  to  war  with  love. 

The  time  went  on,  and  evening  drew  nigh.  Angelo  sat  under  the  shade  of 
one  of  the  trees,  and  talked  with  Alexander  and  one  or  two  others.  The  prepa- 
rations of  Scarlett  and  himself  for  departure  were  veiy  easily  made,  and  their 
horses  only  waited  until  Scarlett  should  appear  and  give  the  word  for  their 
going.  Angelo  talked  and  listened,  but  he  only  talked  and  listened  as  one  might 
seem  to  do  in  a  dream.  The  events  of  the  past  day  were  so  strange,  tlie  whol« 
scene  seemed  so  unreal  that  had  all  he  saw  around<  him  suddenly  vanished  from 
liis  eyes,  such  a  phenomenon  would  have  appeared  simple  and  natural.  The 
one  most  wonderful  thing  was  that  the  scene  endured  and  did  not  vanish;  that 
Angelo  did  not  suddenly  awake  and  find  himself  lying  in  his  room  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  perhaps  in  his  long  familiar  bedroom  in  Lady  Judith's  house  in  far-off 
Ix)ndon. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  several  shots  fired  in  rapid  succession  broke  tlie 
sacred  stillness  of  the  evening.  The  sound  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
miners'  settlement.  Alexander  leaped  to  his  feet  and  surveyed  the  plain.  An- 
gelo after  a  moment  rose  too.  A  man  mounted  on  a  horse  was  seen  galloping 
furiously  toward  the  trees  which  sheltered  the  peaceful  exiles.  He  was  hotly 
jMirsued  by  some  five  or  six  others,  who  fired  shot  after  shot  at  him.  He  now 
and  then  flung  himself,  Indian  fashion,  flat  on  his  horse,  to  escape  the  bullets; 
and  while  in  this  position  he  twice  fired  back  on  his  pursuers,  in  one  case  at 
least  not  without  some  effect,  for  the  horse  of  the  pursuer  fell  and  flung  his 
rider.  The  fugitive  still  dashed  madly  along,  and  the  thunder  of  the  pinting 
horses'  hoofs  was  now  full  in  the  ears  of  Alexander  and  his  fellows. 
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"  Half  a  dozen  against  one  will  never  do,"  Alexander  said  coody.  *•  We 
must  shelter  yon  poor  fellow." 

He  and  another  mounted  tlie  horses  thai  were  already  saddled,  and  galloped 
out  across  the  plain.  When  the  pursuers  saw  them  come,  they  slackened  their 
pace  and  seemed  inclined  to  abandon  the  hunt.  The  little  community  of  the 
brethren  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sanctuary.  More  than  one  poor 
scoundrel,  outcast  even  from  the  social  laws  and  life  of  the  rough  squatters  in 
the  tents,  owed  the  safety  of  his  neck  to  the  mtercession  and  protection  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  friends. 

The  fugitive  dashed  past  the  two  brothers,  apparently  leaving  them  to  set- 
tle matters  with  the  pursuers  as  best  they  could.  He  galloped  close  up  to  the 
clump  of  trees,  under  which  was  gathered  a  little  group  of  observers.  From  a 
further  distance  Angelo,  again  lying  on  the  ground,  watched  the  scene  with 
keen  and  astonished  interest.  The  flying  t»utcast  pulled  up  his  horse,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  brothers  came  kindly  around  him  and  assured  him  that  there  he 
would  be  in  perfect  safety,  if  only  he  had  committed  no  deed  of  blood. 

The  man  leaped  from  his  horse  with  an  agility  which  would  hardly  have 
been  expected  of  him  by  an  observer,  for  he  was  not  young,  and  he  was  very 
heavily  built.  He  was  a  dark-bearded  man  with  an  aquiline  nose  and  keen 
black  eyes.  His  disordered  and  torn  clothes  and  dusty  face  and  beard  gave 
him  an  uncouth  and  even  savage  appearance,  which  contrasted  oddly  with  his 
voice  and  manner  the  moment  he  began  to  speak. 

**  Thanks,  a  thousand  times  thanks,  gentlemen,  for  your  shelter,"  he  said : 
and  at  the  same  time  he  removed  his  felt  hat,  displaying  a  head  nearly  bald, 
and  he  made  a  grand  and  florid  bow.  •*  I  have  been  a  good  deal  over  the 
world  in  my  time,  and  had  many  escapes,  but  never,  I  think,  so  close  a  run  as 
that.  I  pledge  you  my  honor  as  a  gentleman — which  I  still  claim  to  be— that 
I  aroused  the  wrath  of  yonder  savages  by  no  deed  of  blood,  and  by  no  crime 
worse  than  that  of  endeavoring  to  introduce  the  truest  principles  of  modern 
finance  to  the  business  and  the  bosoms  of  ignorant  cads.  May  I  ask  whom  I 
have  the  honor  of  addressing?  " 

The  brother  to  whom  he  appeared  to  direct  his  inquiry  answered  civilly  by 
mentioning  the  simple  Christian  names  assumed  by  himself  and  one  or  two 
others,  and  explaining  that  they  did  not,  in  that  little  community,  care  to  re« 
tain  the  names  which  belonged  to  them  in  the  world. 

*•  A  very  wise  and  sensible  practice  indeed,"  the  stranger  remarked,  as  he 
thrust  his  revolver  into  his  pocket,  •*  and  one  which  at  the  present  moment 
suits  me  admirably.  I  heard  something  about  your  ways  among  those  brutes 
over  there ;  lucky  for  me  that  I  did  so,  for  it  gave  me  some  notion  of  where  to 
tui-n  for  shelter  when  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  blackguards  at  once.  So  I  see 
our  friends  seem  to  have  at  last  succeeded  in  talking  the  rufHans  into  a  retreat. 
Truly  I  breathe  again.  I  am  indebted  to  you,  gentlemen,  especially  for  a  new 
lease  of  life!  Alliw  me  to  express  my  ddfepest  sense  of  obligation;  and  what 
so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  can — I  mean,  what  a  man  at  present  under  the  very 
blackest  possible  cloud  of  financial  ruin  can  do  to  prove  his  sense  of  obligation, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack." 

This  last  speech  was  addressed  with  several  bows  and  flourishes  to  Alexan- 
der and  his  companion,  who  had  returned  and  dismounted. 

•*  Ye  owe  us  no  manner  of  personal  obligation,  sir,"  Alexander  replied, 
after  he  had  taken  a  cool,  keen  survey  of  the  new-comer,  and  seemed  not  quite 
delighted  with  the  subject  of  his  inspection.  •*  We  save  life  whenever  we  can, 
yithout  regard  to  person  or  charaotar.  except  when  a  man  has  done  a  murder. 
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We  save  life  as  muck  for  the  sake  of  the  blood-shedders  as  of  the  intended  vio- 
tim — sometimes  more  for  tlieu*  sakes,  may  be.  They're  a  rough  lot  yonder, 
but  not  dishonest,  nor  without  certain  rude  notions  of  justice/' 

"  Very  rude  notions  of  justice  indeed,"  the  stranger  coolly  said,  as  he 
lighted  a  fresh  cigar  from  the  stump  of  that  which  he  had  been  smoking,  and 
which  in  all  his  flight  he  had  not  permitted  to  go  out.  **  To  murder  a  man  be- 
cause he  is  clever  enough  to  win  the  money  of  some  coarse  blackguards,  is  a 
rather  rude  and  quite  primeval  exhibition  of  justice!  But  I  don't  know  that  ii 
is  any  worse  than  Wall  street." 

While  most  of  this  talk  was  going  on,  Angel o  Volney  had  remained  lying 
on  the  grass  as  before.  But  he  was  suddenly  so  much  struck  by  something  in 
the  appearance,  the  figure,  the  swagger  of  the  rescued  man,  that  he  leaped  to 
his  feet,  amazed,  incredulous,  yet  already  half  convinced.  He  rapidly  ap- 
proached the  group.  The  voice  of  \he  man  then  plainly  reached  his  ear,  and 
his  conviction  deepened.  He  drew  nearer.  Yes,  it  was  he!  It  could  be  none 
other!  There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  that  form,  that  head,  that  voice, 
with  its  strangely-blended  tones  of  pompousness  and  ferocity,  that  insolent  and 
swaggering  affectation  of  politeness.  The  fugitive  with  the  torn  clothes  and 
tlie  dusty  beard  was  undoubtedly  none  other  than  Chesterfield  Jocelyn — 
Thomas  Thynne  Dysart! 

Angelo  would  now  have  given  much  not  to  be  seen  and  recognized  by  this 
man.  He  was  about  to  draw  back,  but  he  saw  that  retreat  was  already  too 
late.  Jocelyn's  hawk-like  glance  had  caught  him,  and  a  fierce  flash  of  surprise, 
anger,  and  hatred  blazed  in  the  dark  eyes.  But  in  a  moment  the  face  resumed 
its  habitual  expression,  and  Jocelyn,  with  his  familiar  fanfaronnade  of  florid 
courtesy,  advanced  toward  Angelo. 

**  My  dear  Volney!  this  is  indeed  a  surprise  and  a  delight!  Do  I  then  really 
find  a  fHend  where  I  thought  the  foot  of  civilized  man  had  never  trodden  be- 
fore my  own?  Is  our  dear  friend  Verpool  anywhere  around?  How  pleased  I 
should  be  to  meet  him ;  and  how  glad,  I  doubt  not,  he  would  be  to  meet  me! 
How  did  you  come  here?  Are  you,  like  me,  a  temporary  exile  ftom  civiliza- 
tion? Are  you  alone?  Or  is  there  any  other  little  surprise  in  store  for  me? 
Is  there  any  other  deai*  friend  near  at  hand?  " 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"RED  HAND." 

Angelo^S  capacity  for  surprise  had  not  been  so  utterly  exhausted  but  that 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Jocelyn  on  such  a  scene  and  at  such  a  moment 
started  fresh  emotions  of  amazement.  Nor  did  the  apparition  so  completely 
scatter  his  presence  of  mind  but  that  he  remembered  how  undesirable  it  was  to 
have  Jocelyn  made  aware  of  the  einstenoe  of  Charles  Scarlett.  He  felt  much 
inclined  to  wish  that  the  enemies  who  were  hunting  Jocelyn  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  run  him  to  earth  before  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  protection  of 
Alexander  and  his  friends.  He  had  no  alternative  now,  however,  but  to  ac- 
knowledge the  acquaintanceship  so  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  him,  and  he 
therefore  answered  Jocelyn's  greeting  with  cold  civility. 

♦•  I've  been  singularly  unfortunate  since  I  saw  you  last,  Volney,"  Jocelyn 
again  broke  out.  "  Every  damned  thing  has  gone  wrong  with  me.  I  had  to 
go  into  a  sort  of  retreat  until  that  confounded  explosion,  caused  by  your  ami- 
able friend  VerpooPs  treason,  should  have  done  its  worst;  for,  by  Jove,  San 
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FraDcisco  would  hare  been  just  as  hot  for  me  as  New  York.  Some  cursed 
misfortune  sent  me  out  to  the  mining  regions,  where  I  fancied  I  might  hare 
struck  a  streak  of  good  luck,  as  they  say.  I  made  a  fortune  that  way  in  *49 
•  and  ^50,  doing  smart  financial  business  for  the  lucky  diggers.  God!  what  a 
chance  that  was ;  and  what  a  career  I  hod  befcA'e  me  then  if  I  had  only  played 
my  cards  better.  It  wasn^t  my  luck  thm  time — and  those  damned  fellows  yon- 
der said  I  tried  to  cheat  them — and  you  know  the  rest.    Is  pld  Yerpool  here?  ^ 

*'No;  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Verpool  for  months.*' 

•'But  you  are  prospecting  and  speculating  out  here  for  Mm?  Look  here, 
Volney,  the  life  I've  been  lately  leading  makes  a  man  as  savage  as  a  wolf.  I 
hate  sM  this  sort  of  thing,  and  it  fell  on  me  just  when  I  tiiought  I  was  on  the 
eve  of  getting  back  to  civilization,  by  God!  I  blame  old  Verpool  for  much  of 
it,  and  if  he  were  here  it  would  give  me  some  comfort  to  finish  up  the  work 
with  him  which  you  interrupted  in  New  York.  Tou  can't  have  any  idea  of 
the  infernal  sense  of  degradation  a  gentleman  feels  in  this  kind  of  life.  Yon 
know  I  am  a  gentleman,  don^t  you — or  that  I  was?  " 

^I  know  what  you  were,  Mr.  Jocelyn;  and  there  are  reasons  i^vliich  make 
me  at  least  anxious  to  forget  if  possible  what  yon  are." 

**  Stop! "  cried  Jocelyn  in  a  savage  tone  and  with  a  face  that  grew  livid  with 
anger,  and  he  seized  Volney *s  arm;  '*tell  me  who  that  is.  Grod  in  heaven!  I 
can't  be  mistaken — that  is  he !    That  is  Charles  Scarlett! " 

*•  Keep  these  two  from  meeting,"  cried  Angelo  to  Alexander,  •♦  at  any  cost." 
It  was  too  late.    Alexander,  who  had  not  been  near  enou^  to  hear  any  port 
of  the  previous  dialogue,  looked  merely  bewildered.    Charles  Scarlett  was  seen 
slowly  approaching.    Angelo  interposed  between  Dysart  and  him,  and  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  Dysart  fi'om  passing. 

"I  see  it  all  now,"  the  latter  cried.  '* I  see  it  all!  You,  Volney  fellow, 
were  sent  out  on  an  expedition  by  Judidi  Scarlett  to  Ining  her  precious  hus- 
band home!  That's  the  game;  but  I'll  spoil  it.  God,  this  repays  me  for  all! 
Let  me  go,  you  lying  lackey  I "  and  he  broke  from  Angelo  and  stood  right  be- 
fore Charles  Scarlett. 

For  the  moment  the  latter  did  not  recognize  him.  Years  and  obesity,  and 
now  dust  and  disorder,  had  done  heavy  work  with  Dysart.  The  latter  touched 
bis  hat  with  ferocious  affectation  of  politeness,  and  said : 

'*  So  we  do  meet  again,  Mr.  Charles  Grey  Scarlett,  after  all,  and  it  is  here 
tiien  that  you  have  been  skulking  all  these  years.    Dont  you  know  me  ?  " 

Scarlett  started  at  first  out  of  mere  smrprise,  to  hear  his  name  mentioned,  a 
name  by  which  he  had  not  once  been  addressed  for  more  than  seventeen  long 
years.  Then  he  looked  keenly  and  quite  composedly  at  the  man  confronting 
him,  and  said : 

*«  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  should  have  recognized  you,  but  I  presume  you  can 
only  be " 

**  Yes,  I  am  he.  I  knew  you  at  the  first  glance.  You  have  had  all  your 
usual  good  luck.  Years  have  not  done  you  much  harm.  Yes,  I  am  Thomas 
Thynne  Dysart  I  am  the  man  whom  you  oonti*ived  to  hunt  out  of  Parliament 
and  whose  wife  you  seduced.  Gentlemen  all,  this  man  has  been  my  worst  ene- 
my; he  is  the  seducer  of  my  wife." 

**  Gentlemen  all,"  said  Scarlett  calmly,  '*  this  man^s  wife  lived  and  died  a 
pure  and  innocent  woman.    I  can  prove  it  even  to  him." 

•*  You  lie! "  screamed  Jocelyn.  "  You  were  always  a  liar  Mrith  your  sham 
sobriety  and  sanctity     Your  existence  was  a  living  lie!" 

Scarlett's  face  was  terrible  to  see,  while  Dysart,  standing  close  up  to  hhu 
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find  with  fists  clenched,  yelled  this  language  into  his  ears.  All  the  natural  pas- 
sions of  manhood  and  of  a  peculiarly  sensitive  and  emotional  nature  were 
struggling  within  Scarlett  against  tlie  pleadings  and  the  pressure  of  a  self-dis- 
cipline which  for  years  he  had  taught  himself  to  regard  as  man^s  highest  duty. 
He  was  a  strong  man.  His  life  of  rugged  lahor  and  open  air  had  added  every 
year  new  power  to  his  limbs  and  sinews.  He  could  with  perfect  ease  have 
crushed  between  his  arms  the  life  from  out  Jocelyn's  bloated  body. 

**  Never  heed  him/*  Alexander  interposed.  *'Look  here,  my  fine  man, 
whoever  ye  are " 

**  I  don't  heed  him,  Alexander,"  said  Scarlett  at  last,  recovering  completely 
his  self-control.  **  I  never  harmed  the  man ;  for  a  long  time  I  tried  in  vain  to 
serve  him." 

'*  You  think  to  sneak  back  to  London  and  be  a  successful  man  there  again, 
and  be  welcomed  to  your  wife's  bosom?  By  God,  you  shan't!  Heaven  or  the 
devil — ^I  don't  care  which — ^has  brought  me  here  to  stop  you  on  your  way.  You 
shall  die  here,  Scarlett,  by  my  hand;  or  you  shall  finish  up  all  the  evil  you 
have  done  me  by  taking  my  life.  Come,  will  you  fight  me  here  like  a  man, 
shot  for  shot,  until  one  of  us  falls  dead?  " 

**  Dysart,  I'll  not  fight  with  you.  I  don't  fight;  and  of  all  men  in  the  world 
you  are  the  last " 

•* Ha,  coward,  coward — O  coward! " 

"  My  friends  here,"  Scarlett  said,  "  know  perfectly  well  whether  I  have 
ever  hesitated  to  risk  my  life  where  I  thought  I  was  doing  right.  They  know 
whether  I  am  a  coward.  Even  if  they  didn't,  I  had  rather  bear  their  ui\just 
contempt  than  stand  justly  contemptible  in  my  own  eyes.  I  don't  mean  to 
fight  you,  Dysart." 

A  new  figure  suddenly  thrust  itself  in  upon  the  scene.  Paul,  the  brother 
of  Agnes  Revington,  had  kept  aloof  from  his  fellows  for  some  little  time,  anx- 
ious perhaps  to  avoid  the  parting  scene  with  Scarlett.  But  some  sti-aggling 
member  of  the  community,  meeting  him  as  he  wandered  idly  over  the  prairie, 
bad  told  him  that  something  remarkable  was  going  on,  and  he  hastened  back 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  Scarlett  call  the  fugitive  by  the  name  of  Dy- 
sart and  refuse  to  fight  him.  In  an  instant  Paul  thrust  aside  every  one  who 
stood  between,  and  planted  himself  face  to  face  with  Dysart.  Paul  was  slen- 
der and  sinewy;  in  mere  weight  Dysart  might  almost  liave  crushed  him.  But 
as  he  stood  there  with  his  gray  eyes  flashing,  his  teeth  set,  and  his  fair  hair 
flung  back  from  his  forehead,  there  was  an  overmastering  energy  about  him 
which  gave  him  for  the  moment  the  foreqiost  place  in  the  scene,  and  made  all 
others  seem  as^though  they  had  been  cast  into  the  background.  Angelo  di*ew 
his  breath  with  difficulty,  so  intense  was  his  anxiety  for  what  was  next  to  come ; 
and  even  at  that  moment,  and  in  features  that  burned  with  all  the  white  heat 
of  half-suppressed  passion,  he  could  see  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  fair* 
firm  beauty  of  Isolind's  face. 

*•  Are  you  Thomas  Dysart?  "  Paul  said,  in  a  voice  made  low  by  the  very 
depth  of  its  passion.    "  Has  Heaven  really  sent  you  here?  " 

Dysart  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  contemptuous  wonder. 

"Are  you  Thomas  Dysart,  the  husband  of  Agnes  Revington?"  Paul  asked 
again. 

**  I  am.    What  the  devil's  that  to  you?  "  was  the  ferocious  answer. 

•*  I  am  Agnes  Revington's  brother,  and  blessed  be  Grod  who  has  brought 
you  here!    I  have  the  first  claim  on  your  life!    I'll  fight  you,  Dysart,  scoundre 
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swindler,  profligate  though  you  are — outcast  from  all  society  where  honor  or 
truth  is  cared  for— I'll  fight  you  and  kill  you! " 

And  Paul  struck  Dysart  a  fierce  blow  in  the  breast,  which  made  the  heavy 
adventurer  recoil  and  stagger. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  him,  Dj-sait- 
Jocelyn  seemed  to  lose  the  brazen  self-possession  of  his  effrontery.  Some  faint 
ghost  of  a  feeling  of  conscience  may  perhaps  have  even  yet  lingered  within 
him,  and  made  him  for  a  moment  to  quail.  He  did  indeed  strike  mechanically 
back  at  his  assailant,  but  there  was  in  his  face  and  manner  a  momentary  gleam 
of  something  like  abasement  and  trepidation.  Meantime  Angelo  and  two  or 
three  of  the  speotators  interposed  and  kept  Paul  and  Dysart  apart. 

•*  Ko,  no,"  said  Alexander,  throwing  round  Paul's  shoulders  a  friendly  arm, 
with  a  strength  in  it  which  no  one  would  have  expected  from  his  years,  •*  we'll 
have  no  fighting  here.  What's  gone  wrong  with  ye,  Paul,  my  brother,  that  ye 
set  such  an  example?  " 

"If  you  are  really  my  wife's  brother,"  Dysart  exclaimed,  **I  want  no  quar- 
rel with  you!  Go  and  be  damned  your  own  way!  But  I  have  an  old  quarrei 
to  settle  with  him,  and  by  God,  he  shall  fight  me! "  t 

He  rushed  toward  Scarlett,  who  stood  with  perfect  composure.  Before  A& 
gelo,  Alexander,  or  any  other  could  interpose,  Dysart  was  close  upon  his  ad 
versary.  But  Scarlett  put  out  one  hand  and  grasped  his  savage  enemy  by  the 
chest,  and  kept  him  thus  at  a  distance,  purple  and  foaming  with  rage.  Dysart 
could  neither  advance  further  nor  break  away, 
"  Will  you  fight  ?  "  he  roared. 

"I  will  not!  Now  listen  to  me  for  the  last  time,  Dysart.  You  know  well 
tfiat,  even  according  to  the  false  code  of  honor  which  used  to  prevail  in  Eng- 
land, you  have  long  since  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  allowed  to  fight  or  to  feast 
with  men  of  character.  Out  here,  men  only  fight  those  whom  they  want  to 
kill,  and  I  don't  want  to  kill  you.  I  don't  fight!  I  have  sins  to  atone  for  and 
wrongs  to  repair  if  I  can!  Go  away,  and  mend  your  life  if  you  can!  Do  what 
you  will,  I'll  not  fight  with  you ! " 

He  pushed  Jocelyn  from  him,  apparently  with  the  lightest  possible  exertion 
of  force ;  and  yet  such  was  the  muscle  of  that  arm,  long  inured  to  severe  labor, 
that  the  outcast  staggered  several  paces  back.  Jocelyn  set  his  teeth,  and  for  a 
moment  hell-fire  flashed  in  his  dark,  cruel  eyes,  and  his  teeth  glittered  like 
liiose  of  a  hunted  wolf. 

"Then  die  like  a  coward!"  he  yeUed,  "and  carry  your  hypocrisy  down  to 
heU!" 

Scarlett  had  already  turned  away.  Jocelyn  was  standing  nearly  alone. 
Alexander  and  Angelo  still  kept  their  friendly  pressure  on  Paul,  who  now 
seemed  the  fiercest  and  most  dangerous  of  the  company.  All  looked  after 
Scarlett,  but  his  resolute  determination  not  to  fight,  and  the  manly  strength 
which  secured  him  from  insolent  outrage,  seemed  to  banish  all  thought  of  dan- 
ger in  his  direction.  No  one  dreamed  for  a  moment  of  what  was  coming. 
The  scene  was  still  lighted  by  the  sun  about  to  sink,  and  the  trees  behind  Joce- 
lyn cast  their  black  fantastic  shadows  on  the  grass.  He  stood  there,  dark 
against  the  sunset,  a  hideous,  ominous  blot  upon  the  fading,  glorious  light.  Al- 
exander, Angelo,  Paul,  and  four  or  Qve  others  were  together  in  a  group.  Sud- 
denly two  loud  reports,  following  each  other  in  quick  succession,  rang  out  from 
where  Jocelyn  stood,  and  the  adventurer  was  for  a  moment  lost  to  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators  in  a  little  cloud  of  smoke.  Angelo  distinctly  saw  Scarlett  stop 
and  turn  quickly  round,  as  if  gazing  with  the  same  surprise  as  all  the  rest  at 
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tlie  place  whence  the  sound  had  come,  and  was  for  an  instant  in  douht  whether 
it  was  Jocelyn  who  had  fii*ed,  or  whether  he  had  fired  at  any  of  the  party  or 
attempted  to  kill  himself.  But  before  Angelo  could  rush  forward,  he  saw  Scar- 
lett sway  and  reel  and  fall  prostrate  on  the  grass,  and  Jocelyn,  with  a  fierce 
hurrah  of  gratified  vengeance,  flung  his  now  empty  revolver  high  in  air,  and, 
thrusting  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  swaggered  toward  the  spot  whither 
all  were  rushing. 

Angelo  first  reached  the  fallen  man,  and  raised  his  head.  A  packet  of  pa* 
pers  which  Scarlett  had  held  in  his  left  hand  had  dropped  from  his  relaxing 
grasp,  and  lay  on  the  grass  near  him.  Scarlett  made  two  or  three  gasping  ef- 
forts to  speak,  but  could  not  articulate  a  word.  Then  he  motioned  eagerly  and 
convulsively  toward  the  papers  on  the  ground,  and  his  struggle  for  utterance 
grew  fearful  to  look  at;  and  tihen  a  shiver  passed  through  him,  his  arms  sank, 
his  head  dropped  back  on  Angelo^s  kn^e,  his  lower  jaw  fell  with  a  sigh  or 
groan— and  Lady  Judith  is  a  widow  and  knows  it  not.  The  career  so  suddenly 
checked  at  its  splendid  rising  is  never  to  be  resumed ;  all  old  grievances  van- 
ish, all  old  enmities  are  avenged,  all  hopes  are  finished,  and  Charles  .Scarlett  is 
dead.    His  enemy  has  found  him  out  and  killed  him. 

Three  or  four  seized  Jocelyn.  He  made  no  effort  at  resistance.  The  first 
words  he  spoke  were : 

"Is  the  fellow  dead?'* 

Paul  drew  a  revolver,  and  exclaiming,  **  He  is  dead,  assassin,  and  you  shall 
follow  him!"  was  about  to  fire  point-blank  at  Dysart,  who  still  betrayed  no 
sign  whatever  of  any  emotion  but  that  of  exulting  and  gratified  revenge.  Al- 
exander seized  FauPs  arm  and  forced  it  down. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  he  said;  *'  assassin  he  is,  and  shall  have  assassin's  punishment; 
but  he  shall  have  the  formality  of  a  trial  anyhow.  It  will  all  come  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end,  Paul ;  but  the  fellow  shan't  go  into  the  other  world  to  boast 
that  we  sent  him  off  without  giving  him  a  chance  of  saying  a  word  in  his  own 
behalf.    Here,  lads,  lend  a  hand  and  tie  this  red-handed  murderer^s  wrists." 

"You  needn^t  trouble  yourselves  to  tie  me,"  Jocelyn  coolly  said.  **I  have 
emptied  my  revolver,  I  have  no  way  of  defending  myself,  and  I  am  not  ex- 
actly the  build  for  running  away.  I  suppose  I  am  at  tlie  mercy  of  you  fellows, 
and  I  don't  care  a  curse  what  you  do  with  me.  I  would  have  given  ten  years 
of  my  life  when  it  was  worth  having  for  the  pleasure  of  killing  him ;  and  if 
you'll  oblige  me  so  far  of  your  great  courtesy  as  to  let  me  have  just  one  final 
look  at  him,  to  satisfy  me  that  I  have  really  done  the  thing  completely,  I  shall 
be  entirely  at  your  honorable  service.    Just  one  look,  if  you  please." 

With  his  usual  insolent  swagger  he  was  approiv^hing  the  dead  body  of  liis 
victim,  but  Alexander  cried  out: 

"  Drag  him  away,  and  tie  him  up  in  yon  cabin,  until  we  have  time  to  come 
to  him !  Deeds  of  blood  find  no  countenance  with  us ;  a  shoi*t  shrift  and  a  long 
rope  will  be  his  reward! " 

Two  or  three  of  the  brethren  bound  Jocelyn  tightly,  and  he  was  dragged 
with  little  ceremony  into  one  of  the  log  houses. 

The  body  of  Scarlett  was  carried  tenderly  and  lovingly  into  the  hut  which 
had  been  his,  and  where  he  had  passed  so  many  years  of  quietude  and  of  peni- 
tence. It  was  laid  there  decently  upon  the  bed.  Angelo  could  not  but  admire 
the  noble  contour  of  the  massive  head  and  the  serene  handsome  face ;  the  pow- 
erful, graceful,  statuesque  frame,  the  very  perfection  of  that  robust  manhood 
which  belongs  to  the  finest  type  of  what  we  call  the  English  gentleman.  Other 
•notions  Angelo  could  hardly  be  said  to  have.    His  mind  was  not  calm  enough 
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to  allow  him  to  feel  sorrow  for  the  wasted  career,  for  the  great  heart  of  the 
man  who  lay  dead.  The  events  of  the  day  had  become  only  like  those  of  some 
terrible  sensation  drama,  or  the  weird  incidents  of  a  ghastly  dream.  Angelo 
could  not  yet  recognize  them  and  feel  them  as  sober,  inexorable  realities. 

Jocelyn  had  wasted  a  shot.  Either  of  his  bullets  would  have  done  the 
work.  One  had  lodged  in  the  neck,  one  in  the  chest.  The  whole  college  of 
surgeons  could  have  done  nothing  in  the  case  but  look  on  and  see  the  victim 
die. 

Angelo  was  left  alone  for  a  while  in  the  hut  with  the  dead  man.  A  kero- 
sene lamp  was  burning  there,  and  by  that  light  the  young  man  half-uncon- 
sciously  examined  the  packet  of  papers,  which  at  Scarlett^s  latest  motion  he 
had  lifted  from  the  grass.  The  package  contained  two  envelopes,  one  sealed 
and  addressed  to  "  Lady  Judith  Scarlett,  the  other  unsealed  and  having  An- 
gelo's  own  name  written  on  it.  This  envelope  contained  two  or  three  separate 
papers.  Angelo  did  not  then  stop  to  read  them,  but  made  them  up  carefully  in 
the  envelope  and  put  the  whole  package  in  an  inner  and  well-protected  pocket 
in  the  breast  of  his  coat. 

A  step  was  heard  on  the  threshold,  and  Paul  entered. 

"Come  with  me,"  the  latter  gravely  said.  "You  are  about  to  see  a 
strange  sight,  if  anything  can  seem  strange  to  you  after  what  has  already 
passed  under  your  eyes." 

Angelo  rose  to  follow  him ;  but  Revington  (we  may  call  him  by  his  real 
name)  stopped  for  a  moment  and  bent  over  the  bed  where  the  dead  body  lay, 
and  gazed  sadly  and  at  first  silently  at  it. 

"  There's  a  great  spirit  gone ! "  he  said  at  last.  "  A  noble  career  was  marred 
in  him,  I  never  knew  of  a  finer  nature,  Mr.  Vdney,  and  yet  misfortune 
seemed  to  pursue  him  and  all  who  were  bound  up  with  him !  How  many  vic- 
tims! Three,  at  least — ^victims,  Mr.  Volney,  of  our  English  society  and  our 
social  marriages!  One  purer  than  he  was  a  victim  before  him.  May  tliey 
never  meet  in  the  other  world  to  be  tortured  by  the  struggle  between  Love  and 
Law  again!  He  was  too  strong  to  be  Society's  faithful  bond  slave,  not  strong 
enough  to  be  her  master ;  and  so  he  wasted  his  life  away,  and  lies  murdered 
by  the  meanest  of  his  enemies!  Come,  now,  and  see  how  justice  is  dealt  out 
to  murderei-s  among  us." 

Paul  strode  out  of  the  hut,  and  Angelo  mechanically  followed  him.  They 
walked  in  silence  across  the  prairie  toward  Alexander's  dwelling.  The  homes 
of  the  brothers  stood  each  apart  and  isolated ;  not  arranged  in  any  manner  so 
as  to  form  streets,  but  every  one  planted  according  to  the  taste  or  the  whim  of 
its  owner,  and  adorned  after  his  fancy.  Paul's  cabin  was  a  square  naked  struc- 
ture of  logs.  Alexander's  had  quite  an  extensive  garden  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables round  it.  The  visitor  entered  through  a  pretty  wooden  gate,  in  a  paling 
which  encircled  the  whole,  and  he  passed  along  a  walk  between  beds  of  fra- 
grant flowers  to  reach  the  door.  The  purple  evening  light  yet  glowed  among 
masses  of  dark  clouds — "  black  Vesper's  pageants."  In  a  moment  night  will 
have  come.  In  this  region  there  is  hardly  any  twilight  known.  The  sun  falls 
down  rather  than  sinks,  and  then  comes  darkness. 

Angelo  followed  Paul  into  Alexander's  dwelling,  and  there  he  saw  indeed  a 
strange  spectacle.  Tlie  one  room  which  the  hut  contained  was  crowded  up  by 
the  presence  of  the  whole  community.  Two  or  three  kerosene  lamps,  some 
brought  from  other  cottages,  gave  theh*  dull  smoky  light  to  the  place,  and 
added  their  stifling  vapors  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  which  even  the 
opcB  windows  and  tlie  night  air  could  not  wholly  purify.    Alexander  sat  at 
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one  end  of  the  room,  evidentiy  having  assumed  the  functions  of  judge.  Six  of 
the  brethren,  among  whom  were  all  the  American  members,  seated  some  on 
logs  and  some  on  stools,  acted  as  a  jury.  Two  or  three  others  stood  beside  and 
behind  Chesterfield  Jocelyn,  who,  at  the  nearer  end  of  the  room,  as  Paul  and 
Angelo  entered  was  put  up  to  take  his  trial.  The  first  words  that  fell  upon 
Angelo's  ears  were  in  the  harsh  and  strident  tones  of  the  prisoner. 

•*  I  decline  to  plead  before  this  sort  of  tribunal.  Play  out  any  buflfbonery 
you  like,  but  don^t  expect  an  English  gentleman  to  take  any  part  in  it." 

"  Man,"  said  Alexander  solemnly,  **  your  life  depends  as  much  upon  the 
issue  of  this  trial  here  as  if  you  were  before  the  most  pompous  assize  court  in 
England.  Think  of  that,  and  if  ye  can  defend  yourself,  do  so.  If  yon  jury 
finds  ye  guilty,  no  power  on  eai*th  can  prolong  your  life  for  four-and-twenty 
hours!" 

Jocelyn  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "Go  on! " 

•*  Who  accuses  this  man?  "  Alexander  asked. 

**  I  accuse  him."  The  words  came  out  in  Revington's  deep  stem  accents, 
and  he  pushed  his  way  forward  and  confironted  the  prisoner.  The  eyes  of  the 
two  men' met,  and  Jocelyn^s  sank  for  a  moment.  Then  Jocelyn  looked  up  and 
said: 

**  I  can  save  this  honorable  and  learned  court  some  time  and  trouble.  It  is 
hardly  worth  the  while  of  tlie  eminent  judge  and  the  highly  intelligent  jui"y 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  see  before  me — it's  hardly  worth  their  while  to  try 
the  question  whether  a  man  has  a  nose  on  liis  face !  We  needn't  have  wiU 
nesses  called  to  prove  what  we  have  all  seen." 

•*  Tlien  you  plead  guilty?  " 

"Pardon,  most  righteous  judge,  I  don't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  assume 
that  I  am  charged  with  murder,  and  I  utterly  deny  having  committed  any 
murder.  But  I  killed  Charles  Scarlett — ^I  don't  know  what  idiotic  name  you 
cHoose  to  call  him  here — I  killed  him ;  and  if  it  were  to  do  again,  I  would  do  it 
again  if  all  the  rowdies  in  California  were  ready  to  murder  me  by  Lynch  Jaw 
for  doing  it.  I  am  proud  of  having  killed  him !  I  gave  the  fellow  a  chance  he 
didn't  deserve  when  I  offered  to  fight  him — as  you  all  saw  and  heard — and  he 
wouldn't  fight,  and  then  I  killed  him.  He  seduced  my  wife ;  and  I  was  resolved 
that  whenever  or  wherever  we  met  I  would  kill  him,  or  he  should  kill  me." 

A  sort  of  murmur  denoting  something  like  sympathy  or  approval  ran 
round  the  jury.  Jocelyn's  fierce  assumption  of  the  character  and  rights  of  an 
injured  husband  appealed  sharply  to  the  sympathies  of  the  stern  men  who  lis- 
tened to  him.  Jocelyn  saw  his  chance  and  his  advantage,  and  a  sudden  hope 
flashed  up  within  him. 

"Is  there  any  one  of  you,"  he  demanded  vehemently,  ••who  wouldn't  hare 
done  the  same?  Is  tliere  anywhere  a  creature  with  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
wouldn't  have  done  it?  If  the  man  I  killed  was  your  Mend,  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  but  he  was  my  enemy!  He  had  done  me  the  worst  possible  wrong,  and 
I  would  have  killed  him  if  he  were  clinging  to  the  horns  of  the  altar!  My  life 
is  in  your  hands,  of  course,  and  you  can  murder  me  if  you  will ;  but  I  did  only 
what  every  man  has  a  right  to  do,  and  I  am  not  afi'aid  to  die! " 

Alexander  looked  doubtfully  first  at  the  jury  and  then  at  Paul.  He  grieved 
deeply  for  Scarlett;  but  he  had  always  assumed  that  Scarlett  songht  exile  for 
the  sake  of  expiation,  and  it  was  not  impossible  tliat  he  might  have  thus 
wronged  Jocelyn,  years  ago.    Ceiiainly  Jocelyn  appeared  to  be  passionately 

earnest,  and  he  had  offered  \m  victim  the  cJianoes  of  open  fight;  and  Alex- 
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andei*  did  not  see  his  way  to  a  capital jK^viction,  by  such  a  jury,  of  a  man  who 
even  after  many  years  should  thus  enforce  the  wild  justice  of  revenj^e. 

Jocelyn's  eyes  were  sparkling  with  hppe  and  triumph.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  i-ude,  extemporized  court  of  j^tice  would  probably  have  been  dis- 
solved, and  the  prisoner  would  have  been  free ;  but  Paul,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing Jocelyn  with  an  expression  of  blended  curiosity  and  contempt,  coolly  in- 
terposed with  the  words : 

•*  There  is  no  truth  in  what  thisVian  says.  His  wife  was  my  sister,  whom 
he  bmtally  ill-treated;  and  she  was  as  good  and  pure  as  she  was  unhappy.^ 

•*  Can  you  prove  that?  "  Alexander  asked. 

**  He  can't  prove  it,"  Jocelyn  exclaimed.  •*  I  pity  his  feelings,  as  he  was  her 
brother;  but  she  ran  away  with  Scarlett,  the  man  I  killed! " 

"She  never  did!"  Paul  answered  fiercely.  "She  fled  from  his  house  be- 
cause he  was  a  scoundrel,  and  she  tried  to  put  herself  under  the  protection  of 
her  worthless  brother — myself— and  she  died  on  the  way !  That's  her  whole  hi»- 
tory.  The  man  whom  Ae  killed  told  mo  over  and  over  again  that  he  left  Eng- 
land alone,  that  he  never  saw  her  aftier  leaving  England,  and  that  she  was  only 
too  pure  and  virtuous  for  the  life  and  the  people  who  surrounded  her!  " 

"Is  this  supposed  to  be  evidence?    Is  this  quite  regular?  "  Jocelyn  asked. 

"  We  don't  profess  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  Old  Bailey,"  Alexan- 
der coldly  answered ;  "  we  only  want  to  get  at  the  truth." 

"  And  is  the  truth  supposed  to  be  found  in  Scarlett's  own  excuse  for  himself, 
told  at  second  hand?  " 

"  We  here  knew  the  man  you  call  Scarlett,  and  we  know  he  couldn't  say 
anything  but  the  truth.    Anything  ?ie  said  we  accept  as  evidence." 

"Well,  suppose  it  were  true — as  true  as  gospel — ^what's  tliat  to  me?  I 
didn't  know  it!  I  only  knew  that  my  wif^  left  my  house,  that  Scarlett  disap- 
peared at  the  same  time,  and  that  everybody  believed  they  had  gone  together. 
Scarlett's  own  wife  believed  it.  Didn't  she,  Mr.  Volney — that  man  there?  If 
I  was  made  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  and  a  puzzle,  and  left  to  believe  that  my 
wife  had  deserted  me  for  him,  and  if  I  was  driven  half  mad  by  the  thought,  am 
I  to  be  held  accountable?  Am  I  to  blame?  Grant  that  this  extraordinary  tale, 
this  pretty  bit  of  Arcadian  romance  is  true — ^that  she  left  her  husband,  and  he 
left  his  wife,  out  of  sheer  innocence  and  virtue,  and  that  my  wife  died  in  the 
very  odor  of  sanctity — grant  all  this  if  you  like,  bul  remember  that  I  didn't 
know  anything  of  it.    The  whole  thing  is  as  new  to  me  as  it  is  to  you! " 

Some  of  the  jury  murmured  again.  There  was  another  chance  for  Jocelyn, 
-  and  he  saw  it. 

"  How  say  you  ?  "  the  judge  asked,  addressing  the  accuser. 

"  I  say  that  this  is  not  new  to  him.  I  say  that  he  knew  all  about  it,  and 
that  he  no  more  believed  his  wife  had  gone  away  with  Scarlett  than  I  did!  I 
say  more  than  that;  I  say  that  my  sister  left  his  house  and  took  her  baby  witli 
her,  because  he— that  man  there— her  husband,  endeavored  to  traffic  in  her 
beauty  and  her  misery,  and  to  induce  her  to  sell  herself  to  Scai'lett — to  buy  her 
husband's  advancement  at  the  price  of  her  own  dishonor ! " 

A  groan  or  growl  of  astonishment  and  horror  went  round  the  room  at  this 
imexpected  and  terrible  declaration.  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  Jocelyn. 
Even  in  the  dim  and  flickering  light,  all  could  see  the  change  that  had  come 
over  his  face  and  expression.  His  lips  quivered;  the  muscles  of  his  forehead 
worked  like  the  strings  of  a  piano ;  a  hot  perspiration  shone  upon  his  bald  tem- 
ples, and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  unable  to  meet  the  steady  gaze  of  Paul's 
20 
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gi*ay  eyes.  There  were  a  few  second^^of  anxious  oppressive  silence,  and  then 
the  prisoner  plucked  up  his  coui*age  again  and  exclaimed : 

"It's  a  he — all  a  base,  damnabl^e!  LeHiim  prove  It!  Make  him  prove 
it,  or  leave  it  to  me  to  make  him  retract  it! " 

**  Do  you  want  much  more  proof,"  Paul  asked  contemptuously,  **  tlian  was 
seen  in  his  face  when  I  made  the  charge  against  him  ?  But  I  can  bring  some 
proof  too,  if  you  only  give  me  a  few  moments'  time  to  search  for  some  papers 
which  belonged  to  Scarlett.  Perhaps  yoMnow  something  of  them  ?  "  he  asked, 
suddenly  addressing  Angelo,  who  now  for  the  first  time  found  himself  required 
to  lay  aside  the  part  of  mere  listener. 

**  I  have  some  papers  which  were  meant  to  be  given  into  my  charge.  One 
packet  is  addressed  to  myself  and  unsealed;  the  other  is  sealed  and  addressed 
to  a  lady  in  London.    I  can't  give  that  up." 

"  Will  you  let  us  see  the  other?  "  • 

•*  Give  me  a  few  minutes — ^I  have  not  yet  looked  at  any  of  the  papers — and 
I  will  see  whether  I  am  at  hberty  to  make  any  of  their  contents  public.'* 

"Quite  right,"  Alexander  approvingly  remarked.  "Let  us  suspend  the 
proceedings  for  half  an  hour,  till  our  friend  gets  time  to  look  over  his  papers.* 

"The  prisoner  has  something  to  say,"  one  of  the  jury  interposed,  observing 
that  Jocelyn  was  making  gestures  as  if  about  to  speak. 

"  Only,  most  honored  judge,  to  beseech  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  guilty 
of  contempt  of  court  if  I  proceed  to  beguile  the  time  by  smoking  a  cigar." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  took  out  a  cigar,  lighted  it,  and  smoked 
away.  His  short  hope  was  nearly  gone,  and  he  was  beginning  to  assume  the 
desperado  again.  But  he  glanced  every  now  and  then  to  where  Angelo  stood 
in  a  corner  of  the  hut,  reading  some  papers  by  the  light  of  a  smoking,  sputter- 
ing, foul-smelling  kerosene  lamp.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  court  had  left 
tlie  hut,  and  were  enjoying  the  sweet,  pure  air  of  night  and  the  sublime  star- 
light outside.  Within  there  was  a  profound  silence,  except  for  the  impatient 
puffing  of  Jocelyn's  cigar. 

Angelo  had  glanced  over  the  papers  in  the  envelope  addressed  to  himself, 
and  satisfied  himself  quickly  that  justice  to  the  dead  man  and  to  others  excused 
and  even  demanded  Uieir  production.  He  quietly  left  his  corner,  said  a  word 
or  two  to  Paul,  and  put  the  papers  into  his  hands.  Paul  looked  at  one  of  them 
— ^it  was  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  was  all  faded  and  yellow — with  a  gaze  of  pro- 
found sadness,  and  his  hands  trembled  as  they  touched  it. 

"  Out  of  the  grave,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  out  of  the  grave,  almost, 
comes  her  testimony  to  convict  him!  Little  did  she  think  when  she  wrote 
these  hues  that  some  day  they  would  come  to  be  his  sentence  of  death!  If  she 
could  have  thought  tliat,  poor  girl,  she  never  would  have  written  them !  No 
matter;  my  duty  is  quite  clear  to  me." 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  Alexander,  and  the  odd  little  court  of  justice  waa 
soon  reconstituted.  Jocelyn  still  smoked  his  cigar,  but  his  eyes  watched  An- 
gelo and  Paul,  and  he  drew  little  comfort  from  what  he  saw. 

Paul  said :  ^"  I  accuse  this  man  of  the  murder  of  Charles  Scarlett!  I  accuse 
him  of  murder  because  I  can  prove  that  he  knew  his  wife  had  not  gone  away 
with  Scarlett,  and  that  he  knew  she  left  him  because  he  was  urging  her  to  dis- 
honor herself  that  he  might  benefit  by  her  shame !  I  have  here  a  letter  fVom 
his  wife,  which  shows  that  this  was  the  only  reason  why  she  left  him,  and  that 
he  knew  it.    He  may  see  the  letter  if  he  will." 

Jocelyn  held  out  his  hand.  Paul  made  his  way  toward  him,  and  held  a  pa- 
per as  if  for  liimito^read,  while  one  of  the  spectators  brought  a  lamp. 
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.  "  Pray  permit  me,"  Jocelyn  said,  and  he  took  the  lamp  in  his  own  hand. 
**  This  is  a  serious  affiiir,  you  see,  for  me;  it  is  a  charge  against  my  honor  as  a 
gentleman!    Let  me  see  if  that  really  is  my  wife's  writing." 

With  a  sudden  dash  he  seized  the  paper,  and,  affecting  to  bring  the  light  of 
the  lamp  more  closely,  that  he  might  read  it,  he  set  the  paper  aflame.  It  shriv- 
elled and  blazed  in  an  instant,  and  he  let  drop  the  burning,  useless  fragnlents. 

**  Pardon  my  awkwardness,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer.  "  My  sight  is  not  good. 
I. hope  the  document  was  not  very  valuable;  it  certainly  was  not  in  my  wife's 
liandwriting."    . 

A  terribly  suspicious  murmur  ran  round  the  room,  and  some  of  the  jurymen 
moved  rather  impatiently.  They  clearly  were  beginning  to  think  the  trial  had 
lasted  long  enough.  Jocelyn's  latest  movement  had  been  a  complete  mistake. 
That  "  court"  could  have  made  any  allowance  for  man's  passion,  but  it  was  ut- 
terly intolerant  of  knavery  or  trick. 

Paul  quietly  said : 

**  I  expected  something  of  the  kind!  I  knew  it!  X^ierefore  I  didn't  endan- 
ger the  letter  which  is  of  importance.  He  is  quite  right;  the  paper  he  burned 
^w^as  not  in  his  wife's  handwriting.  It  was  Scarlett's  own  memorandum  of  facts 
and  dates — valuable,  perhaps,  for  other  purposes,  but  to  us  now  absolutely 
^worthless.  My  sister's  letter  I  now  hand  up  for  the  inspection  of  the  court. 
It  can  be  read  to  the  prisoner  if  he  cares  to  hear  it;  but  we  need  not  risk  the 
placing  of  it  in  the  hand  which  would  have  destroyed  it." 

**  Stop!"  cried  Jocelyn  savagely,  ** and  let  this  mummery  end!  I  made  a 
false  move,  and  my  game  is  up — confound  my  stupid  rashness.  It  was  always 
my  way — some  cursed  burst  of  impatience  destroyed  my  prettiest  plans !  I 
don't  know  what's  in  that  letter,  and  I  don't  care  now  one  cent!  I  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  my  wife  never  went  off  with  that  fellow  or  anybody  else.  She 
hadn't  blood  and  marrow  enough  to  commit  sin !  But  I  knew  that  he  admired 
her,  and  that  she  loved  him,  and  I  hated  them  both  for  that;  and  I  did  tell  her 
that  I  cared  nothing  for  her  damned  anatomical  chastity,  and  that  as  she  loved 
the  fellow  for  herself,  she  had  better  turn  him  to  some  acoount  for  me !  She 
"wouldn't,  and  I  suppose  he  wouldn't;  and  everybody  always  praised  and  ad- 
mired them  and  denounced  me.  He  might  have  had  her,  and  welcome,  if  he 
would  have  paid  mo  my  price.  As  he  had  her  heart,  he  might  have  had  her 
body  too,  for  me!  But  he  set  himself  up  as  a  pure  and  lofty  sort  of  person, 
and  he  affected  to  look  on  me  with  horror;  and  yet  he  did  try  to  win  her  away 
all  the  same!  I  always  hated  him,  and  then  more  than  ever.  I  thank  God,  or 
the  devil,  who  gave  me  the  chance  of  killing  him,  and  I  want  no  more  of  your 
damned  buffoonery!  Murder  me  as  soon  as  you  like!  I  liave  killed  him! 
!Most  wise  and  honored  judge  "  (here  Jocelyn  suddenly  resumed  his  familiar 
tone  of  affected  and  extravagant  politeness),  **  you  may  at  once  proceed  to 
charge  the  jury,  if  such  a  formality  prevails  among  you,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  you  pass  sentence ! " 

He  put  his  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  puffed  at  it  again.  He  glared  round  tlie 
cottage,  answering  every  eye  that  looked  into  his  with  a  reckless  and  defiant 
stare. 

Angelo  could  not  endure  the  scene  any  longer.  He  pushed  his  way  out  of 
the  cottage  and  stood  under  the  patient  stars.  His  heart  was  throbbing  fear- 
fully, and  he  was  growing  sick  at  the  thought  of  the  other  ghastly  and  hideous 
tragedy  which  he  felt  must  be  soon  approaching.  There  was  to  his  unaccus- 
tomed sense  something  awAil  and  even  loathsome  in  the  stern,  lierce  compo- 
■«are  wid  self-reliance  with  which  the  men  inside  had  taken  on  themselves  the 
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right  of  ordaining  life  or  death.  Chesterfield  Jocelyn  was  clearly  a  doomed 
man,  and,  detestable  as  were  his  enmes,  Angelo  could  not  endure  to  hear  his 
sentence  pronounced  by  such  a  tribunal.  *  He  flung  himself  down  on  the  grass 
and  turned  away  from  the  lights  which  gleamed  lurid,  red,  and  fateful  out  of 
the  windows  of  the  cottage  where  the  life  of  a  man  was  about  to  be  coolly  voted 
away.  His  mind  went  back  to  the  calm  and  happy  Evening — ^that  evening 
which  was  the  dawn  and  gateway  of  so  much  sweet,  sad  experience  to  him — 
when  first  he  saw  Edwin  Dare  Jocelyn.  He  saw  again  the  bright  skies  and 
lustrous  waters  of  New  York  bay,  and,  clear  against  the  evening  sky,  the 
noble,  supple  form,  the  golden  hair  of  Isolind.  He  remembered  her  sudden, 
instinctive  dread  of  Jocelyn — of  the  man  who  proved  to  be  her  own  father — the 
man  whose  well-merited,  shameful,  awful  doom  he,  Angelo  Volney,  her  lover, 
had  unconsciously  helped  to  bring  about.  His  heart  beat  as  feverishly,  his 
whole  being  and  nature  sickened  as  utterly  as  though  he  were  himself  under 
sentence  of  death,  or  rather  as  if  he  himself  were  compelled  by  some  hideous, 
inexorable  fate  to  act  the  part  of  executioner. 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder  ;^  he  started  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  Paul 
Revington  stood  there  pale  in  the  rising  moonlight,  but  very  calm. 

*•  Consummatum  est,^"^  said  Revington.  **  They  have  found  him  guilty,  and 
he  dies  at  sunrise." 

**But,  God  in  heaven!  is  this  right?  have  these  men  the  right " 

**  Tliey  have  the  power,  and  they  have  the  right.  Murderers  are  not  to  rule 
here.  We  are  stern  in  our  punishment  of  such  crimes  always.  Our  systems 
of  trial  are  rough  and  ready,  but  they  are  entirely  honest  and  impartial.  No 
money  can  bribe  us,  and  no  personal  influence  or  feeling  warps  us.  Well  would 
it  be  for  New  York  if  she  could  boast  of  such  justice !  You  saw  how  near  that 
wretch  inside,  soaked  in  the  stains  of  a  thousand  crimes^iow  near  he  was  to 
escaping,  just  because  he  claimed  to  have  been  wronged?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  saw  all  that,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  the  man,  but  it  seems 
fearful " 

•*  To  you,  no  doubt,  it  seems  fearful  that  criminals  should  be  condemned  to 
death  by  judges  who  don't  wear  wigs  and  gowns.  To  us  simple  and  manly 
justice,  based  on  human  feeling  and  sympathy,  seems  the  purest  of  all  law. 
That  man  dies,  not  because  he  yielded  to  one  temptation  and  committed  one 
crime,  but  because  in  the  histoiy  of  the  crime  he  proves  himself  an  intolerable 
pest  and  nuisance  to  all  human  society.  However,  it  is  useless  talking  of  all 
this.  The  man  is  to  die  at  sunrise,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  has  asked  to  see 
you.    Of  course  you  won't  refuse  to  see  him?    Then  come  with  me." 

They  walked  toward  a  hut  near  to  that  where  the  rude  trial  had  taken  place. 
Outside  the  little  paling  Revington  seemed  to  be  struck  suddenly  by  some  idea. 
He  stopped  and  asked : 

**  Have  you  any  weapons — a  revolver  or  anything?  " 

**  Only  a  revolver." 

"Nothing  else?' 

"  Nothing  else." 

"  Would  you  object  to  lending  it  to  me  for  a  few  moments?  " 

"  Surely  not." 

Angelo  produced  his  revolver,  much  wondering  why  Revington  wanted  ifc 
then.    But  he  handed  it  over  and  asked  no  question. 

In  another  moment  Angelo  stood  in  the  room  which  was  now  Jocelyn-Dy* 
sart's  prison-cell.  Jocelyn  was  watched  by  two  of  the  brothers.  One  little 
lamp  gave  dull  light  to  the  room.    Jocelyn  was  not  manacled  or  bound  in  any 
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way,  and  he  was  walking  up  and  down,  crossing  the  little  floor  in  two  strides 
each  time,  and  still  smoking  a  cigar.  When  Angelo  came  in  the  prisoner 
scowled  at  his  guards,  and  said : 

**  Perhaps  these  aflectionate  gentlemen  would  be  kind  enough  to  relieve  us 
of  their  company  for  a  few  moments.  They  may  perh&ps  be  aware  that  a  gen- 
tleman doesn^t  usually  discuss  his  private  affairs  coram  poptdo ;  and  I  needn't 
give  my  word  that  I  won't  try  to  escape,  seeing  that  there  isn't  the  remotest 
possibility  of  my  accomplisliing  such  a  feat.^^ 

The  watchers  quietly  went  out  of  the  cottage.  Nothing  could  bo  more  sober, 
decent,  even  dignified,  than  their  behavior.  Even  in  an  execution  by  Lynch 
Law  among  the  rude,  fierce  population  of  an  ordinary  mining  settlement  in  Cal- 
ifornia, there  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  a  kind  of  grim  and  rugged  decorum. 
The  doomed  man,  when  once  his  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  is  safe  from 
levity  or  insult.  Li  the  little  community  by  which  Dysart  was  condemned,  a 
certain  fiir  of  religious  exaltation  dignified  all  their  proceedings,  and  lent  to 
this  business  in  which  they  were  now  engaged,  and  which  they  regarded  as  a 
sad  and  stern  duty,  all  the  grave  and  rigorous  decorum  of  a  sacrifice. 

Jocelyn  strode  over  to  Angelo  and  seized  him  by  the  hand.  Jocelyn's  own 
hand  was  hot  and  damp. 

**  Yolney^  '^  he  said,  in  a  hoarse,  thick  voice,  and  he  had  to  moisten  his  lips 
-with  his  tongue  before  he  could  get  any  further — "  Volpey,  these  blackguards 
are  quite  in  earnest.  They  are,  by  Heaven!  They  really  mean  to  murder  me. 
!Now  look  here — ^you  know  some  of  them — ^you  must  have  some  influence — 
can't  you  say  something  or  do  something  to  save  me?  You  can,  I  know  you 
can!'' 

Volney  shook  his  head. 

"  Mr.  Jocelyn,  I  can  do  nothing,  even  if  you  were  innocent  of  murder  and  I 
were  anxious  to  save  you.  I  never  saw  the  people  or  the  place  until  yesterday. 
I  can  do  nothing." 

"  You  can,  man,  you  can!  Damn  it,  you  can  try  at  all  events.  Think  of  a 
man  like  me — a  gentleman,  an  English  gentleman — hanged  like  an  Old  Bailey 
felon,  or  a  dog — or  a  dog,  by  Jove! — and  by  a  gang  of  nameless  blackguards  on 
a  prairie.  You  won't  see  me  die  in  such  a  way  without  making  an  effort  to  save 
me?  Why,  don't  I  know  well  that  you  are  in  love  with  my  daughter?  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  can  have  the  face  to  go  back  and  ask  Isa — ^Isola — what 
the  devil  is  her  name? — to  marry  you  when  you  have  allowed  her  father  to  die 
like  a  dog?  " 

"  Mr.  Jocelyn,  I  beg  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to  put  such  thoughts 
out  of  your  head  and  prepare  for  death.  Nothing  could  save  you.  Don't  waste 
the  few  hours  you  have.    Think  of  repentance— turn  to  God." 

"  Stuff",  man ;  it  hasn't  come  to  that  yet— it  can't  have.  They'll  never  dare 
— ^yes,  confound  it  all,  they  will  though.  There's  no  law  here.  Talking  of  re- 
pentance is  all  rot.  I  never  in  my  life  felt  any  of  the  thing  people  talk  about 
— stings  of  conscience,  and  all  that.  I  don't  believe  there's  any  such  thing. 
Look  here,  Volney,  I  don't  feel  sorry  for  anything  I  ever  did  in  my  life,  unless, 
of  course,  where  it  injured  me.  I'm  sorry  I  made  so  many  confounded  mis- 
takes. I'm  soVry  I  didn't  strangle  old  Verpool  that  day.  But  as  to  being  pen- 
itent for  sins,  and  all  that,  I'm  not  penitent,  and  I  don't  believe  anybody  ever 
is.  So  we  needn't  waste  any  time  over  that  sort  of  thing.  But  you  must  go 
to  these  fellows  and  try  to  talk  them  over— you  must  indeed.  You  shan't 
leave  me  to  die,  Volney,  without  making  an  effort  to  save  me.    Think  of  her 
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— I  always  forget  Uie  ridiculous  name  they  gave  her — ^and  remember  tlLat  I  am 
her  father." 

Angelo  yielded  at  last  to  the  terrible  urgency  of  the  wretch,  and  he  did  seek 
out  Paul  and  Alexander  and  tried  to  plead  for  Jocelyn^s  life.  They  listened  to 
him  patiently  for  a  few  momenta,  but  they  assured  him  that  he  pleaded  in 
vain. 

He  came  back  to  the  condemned  man,  who  rushed  at  him  with  glowing 
eyes.  When  Angelo  told  him  the  result  he  broke  into  an  outburst  of  savage 
execrations  which  seemed  to  the  excited  fancy  of  the  young  man  to  be  like  out- 
rages flung  in  the  very  face  of  Heaven.  Angelo  would  have  left  the  place  in 
horror  and  disgust  but  that  Jocelyn  clung  to  him.  Suddenly  another  idea 
flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  latter,  and  he  began  to  ask  whether  there  was 
no  chance  of  escape.  He  demanded  in  a  frantic  way  whether  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  getting  out  of  the  cottage  unseen  and  reaching  his  horse,  and  so  on. 
Angelo  quietly  and  earnestly  showed  him  the  vanity  of  all  such  ideas,  the  utter 
impossibility  of  escape. 

*'  Well,  then,  if  I  must  die,  if  you  can't  do  anything  to  save  me,  you  can  at 
least  help  me  to  die  like  a  gentleman.  Yolney,  my  father  spent  his  money  and 
ruined  himself,  and  then  blew  his  brains  out.  Like  father  like  son !  What  was 
good  enough  for  him  is  good  enough  for  me.  Lend  me  your  revolver  and  see 
if  I  don't  cheat  these  scoundrels  yet." 

He  squeezed  Angelo's  hand  fiercely.  Angelo  drew  back.  He  now  for  the 
first  time  knew  why  Revington  had  borrowed  his  revolver.  He  owned  to  him- 
self that  if  he  still  had  the  weapon  there  would  have  been  a  terrible  temptation 
to  give  it  to  Jocelyn,  and  save  Isolind's  father  from  a  base  and  ignominious 
death. 

**  I  have  no  revolver,''  he  answered,  "and  no  weilpon  of  any  kind.  I  gave 
up  my  revolver  before  I  came  in  here.  I  know  now — I  didn't  know  then — ^why 
I  was  asked  for  it." 

**  So  you  can  neither  help  me  to  live  nor  to  die?  " 

**  Neither.  I  can  only  implore  of  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  think  no  more 
of  anything  but  preparation  for  death." 

**  Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind.  Quite  an  estimable  and  model  young  man 
in  every  way.  You  can  leave  me  now.  I  don't  trouble  you  with  any  messa- 
ges for  my  daughter.  I  am  not  by  any  means  sentimental.  I  can  die,  Volney, 
as  I  have  lived.  I  never  was  afraid  of  anything  in  life,  and  I  will  show  these 
rufi&ans  that  a  gentleman  can  die  without  trembling." 

Yet,  though  he  was  bracing  up  all  his  energies,  and  though  he  strove  to 
assume  his  old  swaggers,  he  was  actually  trembling.  His  nerves  had  failed 
him.    He  was  cowed— rquite  cowed. 

"  You  see,  Volney,  I'm  not  afraid — ^the  fellows  must  acknowledge  that  at  all 
events.  Don't  go  yet — must  you  go?  Stay  a  little — ^I  don't  like  to  be  alone. 
AVliat's  the  hour  now?  Good  God,  is  it  so  late!  How  the  time  passes.  These 
wretches  will  sooq  be  here.  Oh,  damn  them !  I  don't  care,  I  won't  die !  They 
shan't  kill  me !  Volney,  Volney,  save  me — save  me  for  Aer  sake.  Don't  let 
them  kill  me.  God,  my  nerve  is  all  gone!  You  coward,  you  could  have  saved 
me  if  you  would,  but  you  want  to  have  me  out  of  the  way  that  j^ou  may  marry 
my  daughter!  You  are  all  in  one  damned  conspiracy  against  me.  Don't  go, 
Volney ;  stand  by  me.    Save  me,  save  me! " 

AVhen  Angelo  at  last  made  his  escape  from  the  hut  and  breathed  the  pure 
air,  ho  felt  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  the  foul  and  lurid  vapors  of  blasphemous, 
dcspiiring  hell,  into  the  sacred  atmosphere  of  a  star-lighted  com*t  of  heaven. 
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He  saw  at  length  the  dawn  flame  up  all  yellow  and  enmson  over  the  plain,  and 
he  fled  to  the  furthest  hut  on  the  verge  of  the  little  shallow  stream,  and  he 
buried  himself  there  and  closed  his  ears  as  well  as  he  could  against  all  sounds 
from  without.  The  morning  had  far  advanced  when  he  came  out  and  mingled 
with  the  living  again.  Then  he  learned  briefly  that  the  hideous  tragedy  was 
all  over,  and  he  heard  that  Thomas  Thynne  Dysait,  Chesterfield  Jocelyn,  the 
outcast  of  English  aristoci*acy,  the  forger  and  swindler,  the  fearless,  audacious 
adventurer,  the  bloodthirsty  and  des{)erate  murderer,  had  utterly  broken  down 
at  the  last,  and  died  not  like  a  bravo,  not  like  a  felon,  not  even,  as  he  had  him- 
self said,  like  a  dog,  but  like  a  coward. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A    GLANCE    BACKWARD. 

Angelo  did  not  remain  long  among  the  brethren  of  the  little  community. 
^e  saw  the  last  of  Charles  Grey  Scarlett;  saw  the  earth  of  the  prairie  close 
over  that  career  of  promise  so  suddenly  self-arrested.  He  took  a  cordial, 
friendly  forewell  of  Paul  Revingtqn,  whom  he  never  expected*to  meet  again  iu 
life;  said  good-by  to  Alexander  ahd  others  of  the  friends,  and  went  his  way 
back  to  San  Francisco. 

Angelo  resolved  at  once  that  he  would  return  to  England.  The  tidings  he 
had  to  convey,  the  documents  he  had  to  carry,  were  such  as  he  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  trust  to  any  other  care  than  hia  own.  H^  felt  that  at  whatever  incon- 
venience to  himself  he  was  bound  by  every  obligation  of  gratitude  and  duty  to 
hasten  back  .to  Lady  Judith  and  lay  fully  before  her,  as  no  letters  could  do,  all 
tliat  he  had  known.  Therefore  he  made  the  best  arrangements  he  could  in  San 
Francisco,  that  his  place  might  be  filled  in  his  absence,  and  he  sailed  for  New 
York  by  the  Panama  route.  The  great  railway  that  now  binds  together  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  that  marries  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  was  not  yet  finished. 
On  many  a  sofl;,  sunny  day,  as  he  lay  upon  the  dock  while  the  steamer  made 
her  way  through  the  bland  and  amber  mists  of  tlie  Pacific,  or  in  the  glittering 
brightness  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  he  read  and  read  again  the  papers  given  into 
his  charge  and  lefl;  imsealed  by  Scarlett.  From  tliese  he  endeavored  to  recon- 
struct the  sad  story  which  had  run  parallel  with  that  of  his  own  life  thus  far, 
and  on  which  he  had  seen  the  green  curtain  of  the  pmirie  turf  so  lately  fall. 

The  papers  which  he  had  were  two  letters  fi-om  Isolind^s  mother,  both  ad- 
dressed to  Scarlett,  and  both  written  in  the  early  part  of  1851.  When  Angelo 
first  received  them  they  were  accompanied  by  a  paper  containing  a  few  expla- 
natory words  and  dates,  written  by  Scarlett  himself.  The  paper,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  seized  and  burned  by  Jocelyn.  But  Angelo  had  read  it  carefully 
through  beforehand,  had  quite  mastered  its  contents  in  fact,  and  having  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  was  able  still  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  data  it  furnished  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  so  long  hidden. 

We  need  not  read  t^e  melancholy  letters,  o£&pring  of  so  much  trial  and 
agony.  Let  us  be  content  with  a  short  survey  of  the  history  which  revealed 
itself  gradually  to  Angelo  from  the  study  of  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1851  Agnes  Dysart  found  that  she  could  no 
longer  live^vith  her  husband.  His  profligacy  and  his  cruelty  would  never  have 
driven  her  from  him.  His  ferocious  and  frequent  taunts  about  her  former  en- 
gagemetit  with  Scarlett  she  patiently  bore.  But  at  last,  when  debt  and  difficul- 
tieB  began  to  make  Dysart  desperate,  the  latter  again  and  again  savagely  urged 
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npon  his  wife  that  she  must  turn  to  account  her  supposed  influence  over  Scar- 
lett ;  and  it  was  then  that  Agnes  Dysart  resolved  upon  leaving  her  hushind  for- 
ever, and  taking  her  infant  daughter  with  her  out  of  the  reach  of  contamhia- 
tion.  She  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  endeavor  to  lind  her  brother  in  America, 
and  put  herself  under  his  protection,  glad  to  endure  any  life  of  drudgeiy  and 
]X)verty,  if  need  were,  where  shame  and  sin  were  not  to  be.  But  she  could 
not  bear  the  idea  that  the  one  man  whom  alone  on  earth  she  had  ever  loved 
and  trusted  should  misunderstand  her  flight,  and  she  therefore  wrote  a  long, 
2)athetic,  heartbroken  letter  to  Charles  Scarlett,  telling  him  that  she  was  at  last 
compelled  to  leave  her  husband,  and  why.  Never,  perhaps,  even  from  the  of- 
ten-tortured heart  of  woman,  was  there  wrung  a  confession  so  full  of  pain  and 
shame  as  this.  This  was  the  paper  which  passed  sentence  of  death  on  Thomas 
Thynne*  Dysart. 

At  this  time  it  would  seem  (for  we  supplement  Angelo's  conjectures  here  by 
the  testimony  which  Robert  May  and  afterward  Lady  Judith  herself  could  have 
offered)  that  the  estrangement  between  Scarlett  and  his  wife  had  grown  so  pro- 
found and  apparently  so  hopeless,  that  it  cast  a  gloom  over  Scarlett^s  whole  ex- 
istence. He  believed  he  had  made  a,  fatal  mistake  in  life,  and  he  could  not  rec- 
oncile himself  yet  to  patient  endurance.  With  his  over-sensitive  heart  and  a 
eei*tain  tendency  toward  morbid  nerve  excitement,  like  that  which  shattered 
poor  Alexia,  it  became  terrible  to  -him  to  have  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  cold  and  apparentiy  unfeeling  woman  who,  as  he  believed,  detested  him. 
He  had  even  more  than  once  poured  out  his  soul  to  his  old  friend  May  so  far  as 
to  tell  him  that  he  thought  of  separating  from  his  wife ;  and  May  always  ear- 
nestiy  advised  him  not  to  take  such  a  step.  Then  came  Agnes  Dysart's  letter, 
and  Scarlett,  driven  almost  wild  by  pityy^irrepressible  love,  and  titter  disap- 
XX)intment,  resolved  to  throw  everything  away  that  lent  honor  to  life  and  hope 
to  ambition,  and  tear  her  from  her  misery  oven  at  the  expense  of  her  self-re- 
spect. So  fiercely,  recklessly  did  he  urge  this  sudden,  half-insane  resolve,  that 
Agnes  Dysart  began  to  tremble  for  him  and  for  herself,  and  at  last  she  deter- 
mined, as  May  once  said,  to 'fly  at  once  from  the  man  she  hated  and  the  man 
she  loved. 

Her  second  letter,  in  a  few  brief,  piteous,  agonized  sentences,  explained  this. 
She  had  allowed  Scarlett  to  believe  that  she  was  yielding  to  the  urgencies  of 
his  despair,  only  that  she  might  gain  time  to  escape,  and  save  him  and  herself. 
In  her  second  and  last  letter  she  told  him  of  this,  told  him  she  had  gone  for- 
ever, besought  and  prayed  of  him  not  ever  to  think  of  following  or  finding  her, 
and  with  all  love  and  pity  and  agony  commended  him  to  his  duty,  his  honor, 
his  home,  and  his  God.  One  sentence  in  the  letter  besought  him  never  to  quar- 
rel with  Dysai*t,  and  also  revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  left  a  letter  for  her  hus- 
band announcing  that  she  had  gone  to  seek  her  brother's  protection,  and  im- 
ploring of  him,  as  the  only  reparation  he  could  make  for  his  sins  and  crimes 
toward  her,  not  to  allow  slander  to 'fall  on  her  fair  fame.  Thus  then  it  became 
clear  that  Dysart  had  never  really  believed  his  wife  to  have  gone  away  with 
Charles  Scarlett.  But  Dysart  hated  his  old  rival  none  the  less — nay,  all  the 
more,  because  he  felt  sure  all  liis  own  baseness  had  been  revealed  to  Scarlett. 
He  had  tried  to  traffic  in  the  beauty  of  his  wife  and  had  failed ;  he  had  all  the 
shame  and  none  of  the  profits.  So  far  as  he  could,  he  revenged  himself  on  his 
wife  and  his  enemy  by  publicly  denouncing  and  stigmatizing  them'both  as  ac- 
complices in  guilt. 

But  Agnes  Dysart's  resolve  had  unfortunately  a  result  of  which  she  never 
had  dreamed,    Scarlett's  soul  revolted  against  the  thought  of  resuming  his  old 
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life,  taking  up  the  broken  threads  of  his  career.  He  had  gone  too  far  to  go 
back.  His  awakened  conscience  branded  him  as  a  cnminal.  The  sin  he  would 
have  committed  seemed  to  him  as  heavy  and  black  a  stain  as  though  it  iiad 
been  done.  He  had  ahroady  pronounced  on  himself  the  doom  of  exile,  and. he 
earned  out  the  sentence — alone.  He  wandered  into  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  in 
a  Grrek  monastery  his  reason  for  a  time  deserted  him.  But  in  whaterer  mood 
or  phase  of  temporary  insanity,  he  always  remained  true  to  his  purpose,  and 
neyer  betrayed  his  identity,  never  revealed  his  name. 

Restored  t9  intellect,  he  crossed  Asia,  entered  Amenca,  met  with' Paul  Rev- 
ington — and  the  rest  is  known.  How  far  some  original  taint  of  the  mental  ex- 
citability and  weakness  which  afterward  showed  itself  may  have  been  respon- 
sible for  his  one  profound  en*or,  his  one  fatal  resolve,  no  moralizing  critic  can 
T«itnre  to  say.  The  man  had  genius,  courage,  great  ambition,  great  defpth 
and  capacity  of  love.  Something  was  wanting,  the  lack  of  which  doomed  al. 
these  to  disappointment  and  frustration.  Charles  Scarlett  lived,  loved,  thought, 
spoke,  dared,  and  suffered  in  vain.  A  rude  wooden  cross  was  set  up  to  mark  where 
he  lay,  and  it  was  faithfuUy  preserved  in  safety  while  the  little  community  among 
whom  he  had  passed  so  many  years  still  remained  on  the  scene  But  they 
soon  migrated  thence,  some  in  search  of  a  new  place  wherein  to  pitch  their 
tents  unvexed  of  encroaching  civilization,  some  to  return  once  more  to  the  ac- 
tive world.  Then  the  storms  and  snows  of  winter  soon  swept  away  the  sim- 
ple monument  that  marked  the  spot,  and  nothing  remained  to  guide  any  Mend- 
ly  eye  to  Charles  Scarlett's  grave.  When  the  great  railway  to  tlie  Pacific  was 
made,  there  came  out  to  that  region  certain  persons  who  sought  for  the  place — a 
stately,  grave  lady  in  black,  a  fair-haired,  noble-looking  younger  womail,  and  a 
dark-complexioned  young  man.  They  sought  for  the  place  where  the  grave  was 
made,  and  one  of  the  party  had  been  there  od  that  prairie  when  the  grave  was 
dug  and  the  body  laid  therein.  But  Angelo  could  not  find  the  spot.  He  en- 
deavored patien^y  to  recall  the  position  of  the  log  huts  and  the  canvas  town, 
and  thus  to  guess  at  the  gi*ave  of  Charles  Scarlett.  But  the  tents  were  gone, 
the  huts  were  gone;  a  quite  pretentious  town  stood  near,  which  had  negro  min- 
strel performers  and  a  newspaper;  the  very  river  had  oozed  into  a  new  course, 
and  the  search  was  vain.  The  earth  had  swallowed  its  prey,  and  Scarlett's 
widow  never  knew  where  the  body  of  her  hus1)and  returned  to  the  dust. 

From  this  glimpse  of  the  future  our  story  returns  to  its  course,  now  not  long. 

Adgelo  reached  New  York,  found  out  old  Yerpool,  and  obtained  JD.*om  him  a 
leave  of  absence  long  enough  to  cover  his  visit  to  Europe.  It  may  as  well  be 
said  at  once  that  the  absence  en  congi  was  changed  into  one  in  perpetuity,  and 
that  Angelo  never  again  entered  the  service  of  the  tough  old  Yermonter.  The 
very  day  he  reached  New  York  he  wrote  to  Lady  Judith  a  few  lines  to  an- 
nounce his  coming,  and  to  prepare  her  in  some  degree  for  the  news  he  was  to 
bear. 

He  remained  but  a  few  days  in  New  York — only  long  enough  to  make  the 
firrangements  needful  for  his  journey.  But  short  as  his  stay  was,  he  found 
time  for  one  little  expedition.  One  bright  evening  he  took  the  tbain  from  the 
city  and  went  to  the  little  railway  station  close  to  the  place  where  the  Athe- 
lings  had  lived  and  where  he  fii*st  saw  Isolind.  The  house  was  let  to  other  ten- 
ants now ;  but  Angelo  crossed  the  paling  which  divided  the  woods  from  the 
road  and  made  his  way  among  the  trees  until  he  found  the  spot  where  Isolind 
and  he  were  seated  side  by  side  on  tlie  day  when  he  first  broke  into  a  confes- 
sion  of  his  love.  The  tree  still  lay  there,  and  Angelo  hewed  and  hacked  a 
precious  fragment,  a  sacred  relic  from  it.    Then  seated  on  the  tree  he  abandoned 
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himself  to  all  the  sweet  and  bitter  memories  of  the  scene.  The  sun  went  down 
in  gorgeous,  heaven-suflfusing  effulgence  of  purple  and  flame,  its  latest  rays 
gleaming  through  the  trees  wiUi  an  almost  intolerable  brightness,  and  then  the 
short  twilight  passed  like  a  breath  or  like  youth,  and  soon  the  fireflies  sparkled 
and  glittered  in  the  gi*ass  and  among  the  trees.  Angelo  rose,  not  without  re- 
luctance, and  turned  to  leave  the  spot.  One  last  glance  he  gave,  and  then 
obeying  an  involuntary,  irresistible  influence,  he  flung  himself  down  beside 
the  sacred  tree,  pressed  his  forehead  and  his  lips  to  it  in  token  of  &rewell,  and 
hastened  arway,  looking  back  no  more. 

He  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  platform  of  the  little  station  waiting  for 
the  train,  when  he  heard  a  heavy  step  behind  him,  a  heavy  arm  was  flung  over 
his  shoulders,  and  turning  round 'he  saw  Judge  Atheling  standing  there.  The 
warmth  of  that  mutual  greeting  seemed  to  welcome  Angelo  back  to  the  old 
life  and  hope  and  love  from  which  he  had  lately  been  exiled.  Atheling,  too, 
had  been  down  to  see  the  old  place.  They  returned  to  town  together,  and  sat  up 
until  late  in  the  night  exchanging  confidences  and  explanations.  Each  had 
much  to  tell  which  astonished  and  thrilled  the  other.  Not  even  the  delight 
with  which  Angelo  listened  to  every  word  that  told  of  Isolind  could  wholly 
overcome  the  pain  and  sorrow  with  which  he  learned  of  Alexhi^s  mitimelj 
death. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

"FOR  LOVE  IS  CROWKED  WITH  THE  PRIME." 

Ladt  Judith  Scarlett  has  returned  to  Ix)ndon  and  resumed  sadly  and 
resolutely  the  duties  of  her  life  hs  they  seemed  to  her.  She  labors  in  every 
good  cause,  or  cause  that  appears  to  her  good,  in  social  and  moral  reform ;  she 
feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the  naked  as  of  old.  Alexia  her  daughter  sleeps 
in  the  family  graveyard  of  the  Corydens,  and  is  closer  to  the  heart  of  her 
mother  in  death  than  ever  she  was  in  life.  To  the  outer  world  the  character 
of  Lisuly  Judith  shows  the  same  as  ever;  but  those  who  come  nearer  to  her. 
whether  poor  or  rich,  can  notice  a  wonderfhl  soflness  and  sweetness  in  her 
which  were  not  so  before.  One  mark  the  trial  she  has  passed  through  has  set 
upon  her  brow  to  be  seen  of  all  eyes.  Her  hair  is  now  as  white  as  snow.  Tlie 
contrast  between  the  face  and  form,  still  superb  in  the  prime  and  pride  of 
womanhood,  and  this  coronal  of  white  hair,  has  only  added  something  like  a 
new  dignity  and  grandeur  to  her.  She  looks  like  some  majesdc  woman  of  the 
Scriptures,  enduring  life  that  she  might  be  helpful  to  her  people. 

Mrs.  Atheling  and  Isolind  have  left  YiUefleurs,  and  are  living  in  another 
little  watering-place  on  the  same  coast.  The  associations  which  clung  around 
Villefleurs  rendered  the  place  intolerable  to  them. 

The  parting  between  Lady  Judith  and  Isolind  was  surcharged  With  strange 
emotions  for  both.  Now  that  the  two  women  were  awakened  out  of  the  kind 
of  feverish  dream  in  which  they  had  lived  together  during  Alexia^s  sickness, 
each  looked  at  the  other  with  a  certain  timidity  and  shame.  As  in  a  night 
alarm  of  fire  or  wreck  people  almost  strangers  to  each  other  rush  half-dressed 
and  huddle  and  cling  together,  and  then  when  the  terror  is  over  and  the  gray 
light  of  morning  begins  to  shine  on  them  they  are  ashamed  and  shrink  back, 
so  there  was  a  certain  shamefaced  shrinking  back,  or  at  least  an  impulse  that 
way.  on  the  part  of  Lady  Judith  and  of  Isolind  alike.    Perhaps  each  felt  that 
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it  was  ^eedful  they  should  separate.    But  each  now  felt  toward  the  other  only 
the  truest  regard,  compassion,  and  love. 

**  Shall  we  not  meet  any  more — ever  again?  "  I-Ady  Juditli  asked,  and  con- 
qnering  a  certain  emotion  she  took  Isolind^s  hand  in  hers. 

*'  I  suppose  not,"  Isolind  answered  with  moistened  eyes,  **  unless  Heaven 
wills  us  to  be  useful  to  each  other.  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  go  back  to  my  own 
countiy — ^I  mean  to  America,  which  was  my  own  country  so  long  that  I  can't 
think  of  it  otherwise." 

•*  Wherever  you  go,  dear,  I  shall  always  follow  you  in  my  thoughts  with 
gratefulness  and  love  and  jwrayer.  I  wish  I  could  serve  you — ^I  wish  I  could 
make  you  happy." 

Isolind  shook  her  head. 

"  Could  I  not  make  you  happy,  Isolind— could  I  not  do  something  Uywar& 
making  you  happy,  if  you  would  only  allow  me?  " 

Lady  Judith  spoke  with  infinite  tenderness  and  softness  ;  and  Isolind  under- 
stood her  meaning.    Isolind  knew  it  was  this :  *'  Let  me  bring  yon  and  Angelo  * 
together,  that  you  may  be  married."    But  even  Isolind  did  not  know  what  a 
magnanimity  of  self-chastening  and  noble  penitence  was  expressed  in  these 
few  quiet  words. 

"  Ah,  no.  Lady  Judith!    Nothing  can  be  done  for  me — ^nothing! " 

"Your  resolution  then  is  so  fixed — ^unchangeable?" 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  any  direct  allusion  to  the  past  on  which 
Lady  Judith  ventured.  She  did  not  look  fi:t  Isolind  while  sh'^  spoke ;  nor  did 
Isolind  raise  her  eyes  while  she  replied  in  the  one  sad  firm  word : 

*•  Unchangeable." 

"  Then,  good-by,  my  dear.  I  appreciate  and  honor  your  purposes  and  your 
motives.  You  have  taught  me  some  lessons,  Isolind,  which  will  last  me  for  my 
life!  I  hope  Heaven  will  give  you  happiness  in  some  form,  but  you  carry 
with  you  always  the  grand  talisman  against  unhappiness,  in  your  pure  con- 
science and  your  noble  heart.    Good-by! " 

Then  she  kissed  Isolind,  and  soon  after  began  her  sad  journey  homeward 
with  the  coffin  of  her  dead  daughter. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Atheling  and  Isolind  too  left  Villefleurs  for  their  new  resi- 
dence. There  the  days  and  weeks  dragged  heavily  along.  Judge  Atheling 
had  not  yet  returned  to  Europe.  The  present  was  dreary  to  Isolind,  and  she 
thought  of  the  future  with  a  blank  dismay.  AVhat  was  to  be  her  life?  If  it 
should  please  Heaven  to  take  away  while  she  yet  remained  young  her  kind  and 
loving  fiiends  and  protectors,  into  what  sad  and  loveless  path  was  she  destined 
to  wander  with  heavy  feet  and  heavier  heart?  Would  a  time  ever  come  when 
she  and  Angelo  might  meet  even  as  friends?  Must  she  never  see  Angelo 
again?  Could  it  be  that  a  time  ever  would  come  when  Angelo  and  she,  living  in 
the  same  world,  should  be  nothing  to  each  other?  This  was  the  most  torturing 
thought  of  all. 

Afler  the  excitement  and  strain  of  the  events  wliicfa  had  lately  passed,  and 
n^hich  had  for  the  time  torn  her  away  from  her  own  sorrows,  the  reaction  that 
plunged  her  back  again  into  lonely  meditation  was  terrible  and  desola^ng. 
There  were  times  when  Nature  and  Passion  raged  within  Isolind,  and  she 
longed  to  break  away  from  the  regular  monotony  of  her  life  and  plunge  into 
utter  solitude,  or  ipto  some  existence  of  active  work.  There  came  days  when  she 
said  to  herself,  **  This  kind  of  life  will  kill  me !    I  must  do  something  or  die ! " 

But  she  always  strove  to  disoipline  her  nature,  an4  to  remember  what  she 
owed  to  others.    She  could  not  affect  to  doubt  that  her  comi>anionship  was 
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dear  and  needful  to  Mrs.  Atheling,  and  therefore  she  resisted  all  impulses 
which  would  liave  driven  her  into  any  more  active  sphere  of  woman's  work. 
Poetiy  no  longer  came  to  her  relief.  Tliackeray  has  laid  it  down  as  a  law  tliat 
when  a  man  or  woman  can  begin  making  rhymes  about  a  grief,  tlie  sense  of 
grief  can  no  longer  be  very  strong.  But  this  is  only  true  of  Uiose  who  are  not 
great  inspired  poets.  Such  do  indeed  sometimes  find  relief  from  utmost  sorrow 
in  pom-ing  forth  poetic  plaint  and  passion.  Isolind  knew  now  only  too  well 
that  she  did  not  belong  to  this  great  inspired  order;  and  she  felt  her  own  sor- 
row too  acutely  to  put  it,  being  uninspired,  into  rhyme  and  verse. 

The  best  thing  she  could  do  in  one  of  these  often-recurring  paroxysms  of 
agony  was  to  take  a  long,  quick  walk  somewhere  by  the  sea.  If  the  day  was 
not  fine,  all  the  better.  If  ttie  sun  was  overcast  by  storm-clouds,  and  the  wind 
t)lew  and  the  waves  tossed  and  roared,  all  the  better.  There  are  moods  of  the 
human  mind  when  nothing  soothes  like  the  tempest. 

Autumn  was  beginning,  and  beginning  rather  eai'ly.  There  came  one  day 
*  when  the  heaven  was  wholly  overhung  with  thick  brooding  cloud,  and  the 
gray  heavy  sea  murmm*ed  in  low,  dull,  ominous  tone,  and  everything  seemed 
to  forebode  a  stormy  evening  and  night,  and  Mrs.  Atiielmg  would  not  venture 
out,  and  Isolind  could  not  stay  at  home.  She  wrapped  herself  in  a  shawl  and 
went  for  a  quick  walk  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  Glancing  down  at  the  litUe 
pier,  she  saw  the  steamer  come  in  which  brought  people  from  Dieppe  or  one 
of  the  other  great  and  fashionable  places ;  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of 
gladness  that  the  boat  had  gpt  in  before  the  threatening  storm  began.  Other- 
wise she  heeded  it  not;  she  felt  no  curiosity  about  the  passengei*s  it  might  have 
brought;'  she  never  went  down  to  the  pier  a»  so  many  others  did,  making  such 
expedition  the  grand  event  of  their  idle  day,  to  see  the  new  arrivals.  The 
boats  came  and  went,  but  not  for  Isolind.  As  she  walked  along  she  met  two 
merry,,  bright  English  girls,  who  had  seen  the  smoke  of  the  steamer  and  were 
hastening  to  the  pier.  Their  hair  was  blowing  in  the  breeze,  their  complex- 
ions were  rosy,  their  figures  were  well  wrapped  in  gray  waterproof  cloaks  in 
expectation  of  the  coming  rain ;  their  short  petticoats  fluttered  around  their  stout 
Balmoral  boots;  their  white  teeth  gleamed  healthily  as  they  chattered  and 
laughed;  they  were  a  very  "living  picture"  of  youth  and  health  and  good 
spirits.  Isolind  looked  at  them  and  after  them  with  admiration,  and  a  certain 
irrepressible  feeling  of  envy,  and  a  certain  wonder — ^wonder  that  there  could 
be  gleefld  and  happy  girls.  Perhaps  some  father,  or  brother,  or  lover  is  com- 
uig  in  that  boat?  There  are  then  still  happy  women  who  expect  fathers, 
brothers,  lovers  to  come  to  them  ?  And  I !—  but  Isolind  walked  only  the  more 
rapidly  along  the  road  on  the  cliflEs,  and  strove  to  banish  by  movement  and  by 
battling  with  the  rising  wind  the  fierce  pangs  which  were  tormenting  her. 

She  walked  on  and  on,  and  the  wind  grew  wilder  and  the  sea  tossed  more 
passionately,  and  at  length  the  rain  began  to  fall.  Isolind  never  at  any  time 
was  afraid  of  a  shower  of  rain,  or  even  was  much  concerned  about  a  very 
drenching  therein;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  wildness  of  the  storm  and 
tlie  loneliness  it  created  were  welcome  to  her.  So  she  still  went  on,  observing 
with  interest  how  the  cloud  and  mist  began  gradually  to  obliterate  the  sea. 
The  gloom  and  utter  dreariness  of  the  scene  were  congenial  with  the  girPs  sad 
mood.  There  crept  up  to  her  memory  as  something  that  ought  to  be  {>art  of 
the  scene  and  the  hour  the  sorrowful  sweet  wail  of  Thekliv«  the  prayer  to  the 
Holy  One  to  call  home  his  child  who  had  enjo3red  all  the  earthly  happiness  that 
could  be  hers,  having  lived  and  loved.  **  Oh,"  exclaimed  poor  Isolind*  **  if  I 
might  only  die  to-day !    I  have  lived  and  loved ;  and  my  love  is  all  in  vain ;  and 
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I  have  nothing  now  to  live  for,  and  I  shall  never  see  Angelo  kdj  more!  ^'  And 
she  stood  still  on  the  open  road,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  eyes,  and  burst  at  last 
into  passionate  tears. 

Terror !  She  had  foncied  that  no  one  could  be  near,  that  the  wind  and 
mists  had  made  an  utter  solitude  of  the  place ;  and  now  she  heard  a  quick  step 
behind  her — the  tread  of  a  man  hastening  on.  He  mdst  have  seen  her — seen 
that  she  was  weeping;  and  shamefiEiced  she  hunned  away.  But  in  a  moment 
the  tread  was  close  behind  her,  the  man  was  beside  her,  his  arm  was  flung 
round  her  waist,  and  Isolind,  startled,  bewildered,  indignant,  looked  up—and 
saw  Angelo!  Oh,  the  divine  ecstasy  of  that  moment,  when  every  thought  was 
lost  in  the  one  delight  of  meeting!  Stream  mist,  blow  wind,  toss  and  moan 
gray  and  mournful  sea ;  not  the  most  glorious  scene  and  heaven  of  a  fabled 
summer-land  could  have  for  Isolind  one  tithe  of  the  glory  and  delight  of  that 
enraptured  moment!  True,  it  would  have  been  but  a  moment  of  rapture,  for 
the  sad  existence  of  a  resolve  needful  and  inexorable  apparently  as  fate  itself 
would  soon  have  reasserted  its  right,  and  told  the  girl  she  and  hor  lover  must 
part.  But  the  moment  of  rapture  was  destined  to  remain  forever  a  memory  of 
unbroken  joy,  for  Angelo  exclaimed : 

••  I  have  you,  Isolind,  and  I  will  never  leave  you  again!  You  are  mine  for- 
ever. I  give  you  the  pure  fame  of  your  mother^  made  clear  as  light;  and  I 
claim  you  in  return! " 

Let  the  gathering  mist  and  the  deepening  dusk  of  evening  enfold  these  two, 
as  in  the  veil  of  a  sanctuary,  while  they  walk  slowly  home  and  pour  out  in  such 
broken  words  as  spring  from  supreme  emotion  their  hearts  to  each  other.  "We 
have  no  right  to  listeif  to  their  ti\lk,  or  to  try  to  reduce  to  the  dull  literature  of 
printed  report  the  all-imperfect  expressions  of  their  joy  and  confidence  and 
hope  and  love.  While  they  live,  it  will  always  be  that  an  autumn  evening  of 
wind  and  rain  and  gloom,  which  fills  other  hearts  with  drear  and  melancholy 
feeling,  shall  come  to  them  full  of  the  brightest  and  gladdest  association,  for  it 
will  remind  them  of  tliat  first  meeting  after  a  separation  that  seemed  hopeless 
— of  that  hour  which  gave  them  back  to  each  other,  and  made  them  one  for  life 
or  deadi. 

The  rest  is  not  long  to  tell.  Angelo  had  been  in  London,  had  seen  Lady 
Judith  and  told  her  the  sad  and  shocking  story  of  her  husband's  death,  and 
given  her  tiie  papers  which  he  bore.  What  words  of  self-condemnation  or  vin- 
dication, what  appeal  for  generous  judgment  or  for  pardon,  may  have  been 
contained  in  Charles  Scarlett's  letter  to  his  wife,  no  one  but  his  wife  ever  knew. 
Events  had  lately  broken  down  so  completely  the  intrenchments  of  egotism 
which  once  nimparted  Lady  Judith  against  the  influence  of  her  better  nature, 
that  she  was  prepared  to  judge  more  sympathetically,  and  therefore  more  just- 
ly, of  her  husband  and  of  herself,  than  she  ever  could  have  done  before.  Alone 
in  that  familiar  room  where  we  have  so  often  seen  her,  she  read  the  letter 
again  and  again.  "If  we  had  but  known  each  oUier!  "  she  said  with  a  deep 
sigh — "  if  we  had  but  known  each  other! "  The  words  and  the  sigh  were  the 
fitting  epitaph  and  dirge  of  her  married  life — the  history  and  confession  of  the 
error  of  two  noble  lives. 

Then  she  set  herself  resolutely  to  carry  out  to  practical  purpose  the  wishes 
expressed  in  Scarlett's  writing,  so  far  as  these  could  any  longer  be  realized. 
There  was  one  earnest  wish  of  his  which  could  no  more  find  fulfilment  on  earth. 
His  knowledge  of  his  daughter's  existence  came,  as  so  much  other  knowledge 
had  come  to  him,  too  late. 

When  Charles  Scarlett  was  preparing  for  his  flight  from  London,  he  had  no 
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thought  of  a  luxurious  exile.  He  meant  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  obscurity  and 
labor  of  some  "kind,  perhaps  literary,  probably  in  some  Western  city  of  tho 
American  States.  He  had  therefore  taken  with  him  but  a  comparatively  incon- 
siderable sum  of  money.  It  seemed  to  hiva.  that  the  step  he  was  about  to  take 
would  have  brought  with  it  utter  degradation  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  self-re- 
spect, if  it  did  not  bring  with  it  some  personal  sacrifice.  He  left  behind  him  a 
will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  wife,  "  provided 
she  will  consent  to  accept  it,  and  will  believe  my  solemn  assurance  that  this 
disposition  of  my  property  is  not  meant  to  add  by  insult  further  wrong  to  that  I 
have  already  done  her,  but  because  I  believe  it  tQ  be  right,  and  do  her  the  jus- 
tice to  believe  that  she  will  make  the  wealth  which  was  useless  to  me  service- 
able in  some  way  for  gopd."  If,  however.  Lady  Judith  should  refuse  to  accept 
it,  then  it  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  founding  of  cei*tain  institutions  for  popu- 
lar education,  which  he  described.  In  any  case,  there  was  a  legacy  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds  to  Robert  May. 

When  Scarlett  was  nearing  the  other  great  crisis  of  his  life — preparing,  as 
he  believed,  for  a  return  to  England — he  was  apparently  impressed  more  pro- 
foundly than  might  liave  been  expected  by  the  stern  prediction  of  Christian^  the 
Swede.  Perhaps  his  coming  fate  had  cast  its  shadow  before.  Certainly  he 
wrote  his  letter  to  Lady  Judith  as  if  it  were  the  last  message  of  a  man  about  to 
die.  In  it  he  referred  to  his  will,  and  begged  of  her  to  act  upon  its  disposition, 
only  with  a  distinct  expression  of  a  desire  that  a  proper  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  daughter  "of  whose  existence  I  did  not  know  until  yesterday." 
Also  the  letter  contained  a  request  that  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  should  be 
made  over  upon  Angelo ;  "  enough  to  allow  him  to  choose  his  path  in  life,  but 
not  enough  to  deprive  him  of  the  healthy  stimulus  of  a  need  to  labor  " — this  gift 
being  described  as  **  a  poor  recompense  for  a  life  of  devotion  to  duties  which  I 
deserted,  for  the  earnestness  which  conquered  my  reluctance  to  return  to  active 
life,  and  for  the  honest  and  truthful  eloquence  with  which  he  taught  me  to  un- 
derstand for  the  first  time  die  real  character  of  my  wife."  The  letter  contained 
np  allusion  to  Isolind.  Evidently  Scarlett  felt  that  she  would  not  care  to  ac- 
cept any  benefit  at  his  hand,  and  that  even  her  name  would  hardly  find  a  fitting 
place  in  this  his  first  and  last  long  and  confidential  letter  to  his  wife. 

That  part  of  the  letter  which  referred  to  the  wiU  was  the  only  portion  made 
known  to  any  one  by  Lady  Judith.  It  is  due  to  her  to  say  that  she  was  deejfly 
and  sincerely  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  memory  of  Isolind^s  mother  was  free  from 
stain.  "I  might  have  known  it,"  she  said;  "no  sinful  mother  ever  yet  had 
such  a  daughter."  For  the  stern  old  theology  had  still  its  hold  over  Lady  Ju- 
dith^s  heart  and  mind.  She  could  not  let  the  sin  of  a  mother  bo  blotted  out, 
but  she  rejoiced  over  the  daughter  now  proved  to  have  sprung  from  the  womb 
of  a  mother  who  had  not  committed  the  sin. 

**Go  to  her,  Angelo,"  said  Lady  Judith,  **  and  tell  her  I  shall  not  believe  you 
have  both  forgiven  me  until  you  have  made  each  other  happy." 

So  Angelo  went  and  found  Isolind,  and  when  Judge  Atheling  comes  to  Eu- 
rope the  pair  will  be  married.  Atheling  has,  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortune, 
enough  left  for  himself  and  his  wife  to  live  quietly  and  happily;  and  these  two 
can  always  be  happy  together.  Angelo  does  not  think  of  leading  an  idle  life. 
He  will  keep  to  his  practical  study  of  mines  and  mining  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  means  to  make  a  business  out  of  it,  and  to  be  a  citizen  in  this 
sense  of  both  continents.  Thus  the  Athelings,  when  they  return  to  America, 
will  still  have  a  chance  of  sometimes  seeing  the  daughter  of  their  heait  and  tdie 
husband  of  her  love. 
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One  last  pang  awaited  Lady  Judkh,  in  the  revived  gossip  and  gabble  which 
were  the  result  of  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to  prove  the  death  of 
her  hosband,  that  his  property  might  be  administered  according  to  his  wishes. 
She  bore  it  bravely  and  patiently;  and- the  traditional  nine  days  passed  away. 
She  did  not  habitually  take  in  any  American  papers,  and  she  therefore  did  not 
see  the  four  closely-printed  columns  which  appeared  in  the  "Sunday  Sociable" 
of  New  York,  wherein  the  London  correspondent  of  that  journal  gave  a  verba- 
tim report  of  an  interview  he  professed  to  have  had  with  herself,  in  which  she 
told  hun  the  whole  story  of  her  life,  drew  a  terrible  picture  of  her  husband^s 
crimes  and  violences  toward  her,  and  assured  him  in  language  of  lurid  efflo- 
rescence and  dazzling  grandeur  that  such  was  the  common  domestic  life  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  and  such  the  sufferings  woman  has  to  endure  in  the  select 
circles  of  Belgravian  fashion.  Judge  Atheling heard  of  this;  not  that  he  ever 
read  the  "Sunday  Sociable,"  but  he  did  read  the  "Tribune,"  the  "Times,"  the 
"  Evening  Post,"  the  "  Nation,"  and  the  other  respectable  papers  of  New  York 
— journals  unsurpassed  by  the  press  of  any  city  on  earth,  alike  for  ability  and 
for  cliaracter — and  he  observed  therein  certain  expressions  of  disgust  and  con- 
tempt for  the  coaree  and  slanderous  invention. 

Lady  Judith  resolved  to  dedicate  the  whole  of  her  husband^s  property — and 
it  was  large — with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  specified  legacies — to  the  ed- 
ucational projects  indicated  in  his  will.  She  will  have  in  this  work  the  constant 
aid,  counsel,  and  cooperation  of  Robert  May,  of  Charles  Escombe,  of  Angelo, 
and  less  directly  of  Judge  Atheling,  who  helps  with  suggestion  and  information 
drawn  from  some  of  the  splendid  school  systems  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
she  proposes  to  battle  with  her  own  sorrow,  and  to  cooperate  for  the  firat  time 
in  her  life  with  the  husband  of  whom  she  had  known  so  little.  "  Thus  at  least," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  it  may  come  aboufr  that  we  shall  not  both  have  lived  and 
died  in  vain!  In  this  way  I  may  raise  his  monument,  and  help  to  make  my 
own  expiation." 

One  secret,  and  one  only,  Angelo  has  kept  as  yet  from  Isolind.  He  has 
told  her  t)f  tlie  death  of  Thomas  Thynne  Dysart  and  of  Scarlett,  but  she  does 
not  know  how  either  died.  In  time  even  this  will  be  gradually  unfolded  to  her, 
for  Angelo  loves  no  life-long  secrets;  but  for  the  present  he  will  not  scare  away 
her  happiness  by  that  tale  of  horror.  He  will  not  have  her  earliest  days  of 
married  life  clouded  by  the  knowledge  that  her  wretched  father  crowned  his 
life  of  sin  and  wickedness  by  one  supreme  crime,  and  was  punished  for  it  by 
the  dfMith  of  a  felon. 

And  so,  for  these  two  we  may  hope  for  a  life  of  happiness  and  of  usefulness. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  could  be  happy  in  a  life  which  lacked  pur- 
pose and  the  desire  to  do  good.  The  character  of  each  will  strengthen  and 
elevate  tliat  of  the  other;  their  souls  will  grow  together  and  develop  in  the 
noblest  sympathy  and  harmony.  They  are  not  rich  thus  far,  and  probably 
never  may  be ;  but  each  has  learned  from  the  same  experience  bow  much  of  a 
superstition,  of  a  mere  vulgar  unreality,  is  the  idea  that  riches  have  anything 
to  do  either  in  the  making  or  the  marring  of  happiness.  They  have  alike  the 
courage  to  fee  themselves,  to  live  their  own  lives.  Nothing  but  inexorable 
misfortune — ^which  we  trust  will  be  kept  from  them— can  make  these  two 
anhappy ;  not  even  misfoi*tune  can  make  either  of  them  ignoble.  Richer  prom- 
ise no  two  lives  ever  had  when  starting  together  in  the  partnership  of  love. 

Iq  die  story  whl(h  closes  here  the  author  has  endeavored  to  illustrate  prin- 
cipally one  great  truth,  as  certain  as  any  physical  or  scientific  law,  but  which 
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among  grave  people  would  probably  be  regarded  rather  as  a  pretty  piece  of 
sentimeiitalisin,  or  one  of  the  exaggerations  of  poetical  enthusiasm — tlie  truth 
that  Love  is  the  great  human  strength,  the  one  grand,  eternal  principle  and 
guiding  power  of  life.  Woe  to  those  who  have  false  gods  before  it,  or  who  take 
its  name  in  vain,  or  who  liave  eyes  and  see  it  not!  They  who  enthrone  Ego- 
tism, or  Pride,  or  Ambition,  or  Money,  or  Lust  in  its  sacred  place,  shall  fall 
down  and  be  abased,  and  shall  perish ;  or  shall  only  save  themselves  on  condi- 
tion that  they  acknowledge  its  divinity  at  last,  and  purely,  unselfishly  pay  it 
their  tribute  of  homage  and  devotion.  Never  yet  did  pure,  unselfish  love  be- 
tray any  heart,  or  lead  any  one  astray,  who  honestly  listened  to  its  voice  of 
counsel.  Never  yet  did  it  fail  to  avenge  itself  of  neglect  or  outrage.  Never 
was  there  uttered  by  philosopher  a  profounder  truth  tlian  that  contained  in  the 
words  of  the  American  poet — ^words  already  quoted  in  this  story,  and  which 
may  most  fittingly  be  adopted  as  its  envoi  and  moral — ^the  words  which  tell 
the  ruler  of  Olympus  that  '*Thou  and  all  strength  shall  crumble,  except 
Love!" 

THE  END. 


THE    BURDEN    OF    PARIS. 


MAY  TWENTY-FIFTH,    1871. 
I. 

AGAIN  does  tlie  curtain  fall 
Over  Paris  the  beautiful  city, 
The  curtain  of  smoke. 
The  cuilain  of  cinders  and  fh'e. 
And  the  second  act  is  done  ! 

11. 
No  longer  the  Beautiful  City, 
Paris,  shalt  thou  be  called, 
But  the  City  of  Sadness, 
The  City  of  Sorrow, 
For  many  years  ! 

III. 
What  a  speech  hast  thou  said  in  thy  wrath  ! 
What  words  of  infinite  hate  ! 
**  There  is  no  payment  but  blood 
For  the  wrongs  of  the  past ! 
No  hint  for  tlie  future  but  fire. 
No  hint  for  the  coming  kings  !  '^ 

VI. 

Blood  of  the  iielmeted  throng. 

The  conquering  horde  of  the  North  ! 

Of  brothers  who  would  betray. 

Of  brothers  who  will  not  see  ! 

•*  Tliere  is  no  payment  but  blood 

For  the  wi'ongs  that  cry  from  the  pajt '.  *' 
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V. 

Thou  hast  kindled  a  glorious  fire 
Of  thy  garments,  O  Sibyl  of  towns  ! 
Burning  thy  badges  of  shame. 
Thy  fillets  and  mantle  of  shame  ! 
•♦  No  hint  for  the  fUture  but  fiie  ! 
No  hint  for  the  coming  kings  ! " 

VI. 

The  nations  will  wag  their  heads. 

The  nations  that  will  not  see ; 

They  will  mock  thee,  passing  by. 

They  will  point  with  the  finger  and  sneer; 

But  thine  eyes  look  up  from  the  cross 

Where  thou  hast  suffered  for  man. 

VII. 

Thou  hast  done  what  thou  wilt  with  thine  owti, 

O  Sibyl  of  cities  and  towns! 

Thou  knowest  the  virtue  of  stone. 

Who  laid'st  the  foundations  of  clay  I 

No  need  hast  thou  to  be  taught 

Of  altars  and  trinkets  of  gold! 

VIII 

A  new  and  a  wonderful  meaning 
Dost  thou  give  to  a  palace  that  bums, 
To  a  column  that  falls  on  the  dung. 
To  the  ashes  that  once  were  a  throne  ! 
Wast  thou  not  a  hewer  of  stone, 
A  maker  of  brick  without  straw? 

IX. 

The  prophetess  doth  not  mourn, 
The  lips  of  the  Sibyl  are  mute ; 
For  she  knows  that  the  seed  is  sown. 
That  the  harvest  cannot  be  stayed 
By  the  edicts  of  priests  or  kings, 
Wlien  the  fulness  of  time  shall  come. 

X. 

Out  of  the  ashes  shall  come — 
Tarry  and  count  not  the  years ; 
Watered  by  blood  there  shall  grow ; 
Wait,  for  the  years  are  but  few — 
A  fair  flower  sown  this  day, 
Whose  heart  and  whose  petals  are  rod ! 

XI. 

No  longer  the  nations  shall  scoff, 
Nor  point  with  the  finger,  nor  sneer; 
But  shall  come  to  thy  garden  with  love. 
And  shall  eat  of  thy  fi'uit  with  delight; 
And  the  wonderful  city  shall  know 
Neither  burning  nor  blood  any  more. 


21 


Charles  Siblet. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  AT  THE  SOUTR 


THE  Southern  planter  at  the  present  time  is  compelled  by  force  of  circum- 
stances to  depend  almost  entk'ely  for  labor,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  cot- 
ton, sugar-cane,  and  rice,  upon  the  fi'eedmen.  They  ai'e  the  only  class  of  labor- 
era  there  in  large  numbers ;  they  understand  the  labor  required  of  them ;  they  are 
habituated  to  the  climate,  can  endure  its  fervency,  and  are  accustomed  to  the 
exactions  of  plantation  life. 

The  prospect  of  remedying  their  deficiencies  by  ihe  introduction  of  Chinese 
or  Swedish  laborere  to  any  great  extent  is  so  remote  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
special  notice  in  this  ai'ticle. 

Although  many  whites  cultivate  their  own  fields  personally,  yet  the  great 
bulk  of  our  Southern  crops  is  made,  and  for  many  years  must  be  made,  by  the 
labor  of  freedmen.  All  sensible  Southerners  admit  this,  even  while  they  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  immigration  of  foreign  laborers.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
vastly  to  the  detriment  of  Southern  society  not  to  employ  the  freedmen,  con- 
sidering their  natural  propensities,  and  ttiat  they  actually  inhabit  the  land  in 
such  numbers.  With  all  Uieir  faults,  then,  they  must  be  accepted  at  present 
as  the  cultivators  of  our  Southern  soil.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  chief  and  generally  acknowledged  characteristics  of  him  who  thus 
constitutes  the  main  dependence  of  Southern  industry  and  prosperity. 

He  is  indolent.  Naturally  he  is  avei*se  to  labor,  slow  in  his  movements, 
and  indisposed  to  continuous  exertion.  Unless  watched,  he  is  sure  to  remit  his 
toil  more  or  less,  and  sliirk  his  duty  in  some  degree.  He  is  tliievish  and  men- 
dacious. Without  a  doubt  these  propensities  are  so  strong  in  him,  and  his  con- 
science so  callous  in  regard  to  them,  that  surprise  is  hardly  ever  exhibited  at 
their  manifestation.  He  is  improvident  and  lacking  in  prudence.  He  rarely 
accumulates,  looks  not  into  the  future  witli  cautious  forecast,  and  is  habitually 
guilty  of  acts  most  outrageously  imprudent,  both  in  regard  to  his  person  and 
possessions.  He  is  suspicious  and  distrustful.  These  traits  have  grown  upon 
him  largely  since  the  war,  owing  mainly  to  the  secret  teachings  of  partisan 
leaders  and  scheming  politicians.  He  is  ignorant  and  stupid.  After  careful 
explanations  he  will,  through  misapprehension,  act  at  variance  with  liis  insti'uc- 
tions ;  and,  except  when  thoroughly  trained,  he  is  never  left  to  the  guidance  of 
his  own  judgment.  He  is  careless.  This  is  true  with  the  negro  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent;  and  this  trait,  joined  with  his  moral  unreliability  and  lack  of 
habitual  diligence,  immensely  depreciates  his  value  as  a  laborer.  Cheerfulness 
is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  it  breaks  forth  at  almost  all 
times  and  under  almost  all  circumstances.  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  him  in 
no  ordinary  manner  the  gift  of  melody;  and  the  impressibility  of  his  soul  gives 
the  appearance  in  him  of  a  natural  bias  toward  religion. 

Previous  to  emancipation  the  planter  relied  much  on  female  labor,  and  reck- 
oned a  good  **  woman  hand  "  at  about  two-thirds  of  a  **  full  hand  " ;  but  at  tlie 
present  time  female  labor  is  not  in  great  demand,  and  when  a  farmer  is  seek- 
ing for  hands,  he  endeavors  to  procure  men  or  boys  at  least  half  grown. 

Women  are  more  unmanageable  than  men.  They  do  the  washing  of  the 
family,  perform  most  of  the  household  duties,  and  have  their  maternal  cares. 
Besides  these  reasons,  which  in  a  great  degree  preclude  the  women  from  field 
labor,  many  of  them  decline  such  strenuous  exertions,  deeming  themselves  en- 
titled to  this  exemption.    Oftentimes,  however,  they  engage,  at  hours  suited 
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pretty  much  to  their  own  pleasure  and  convenience,  in  tilling  the  private  crops 
of  their  husbands,  who,  according  to  contract,  may  have  had  reserved  for  their 
own  use  a  certain  number  of  acres.  Thus  it  follows  that,  to  a  large  extent,  fe- 
male labor  is  being  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  Southern  planters. 

In  one  respect,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  system  of  labor  now  practised 
at  the  South  differs  from  the  ante- war  method  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  this — that 
every  one  must  "  hire  hands." 

Whether  a  man  t'ents  or  owns  the  land  he  intends  to  cultivate,  whether  he 
resides  upon  it  or  lives  elsewhere  and  employs  an  overseer,  whether  he  be 
wealthy  or  very  poor,  he  is  compelled  each  year  to  hire  hands  to  work  for  him. 
No  contract  lasts  longer  than  one  year ;  and  as  each  year  draws  to  a  close, 
every  planter  seriously  and  eagerly  seeks  to  secure  the  necessary  laborers  for 
the  ensuing  crop.  The  whole  agricultural  interest  of  the  South  is  so  unsettled, 
and  rests  upon  a  basis  so  unstable  and  unreliable — nay,  so  defective  and  inade- 
quate— that  to  almost  every  planter  securing  hands  is  a  matter  of  grave  un- 
certainty and  deep  anxiety.  Nor  does  tlie  most  wealthy,  dignified,  honorable, 
and  best  prepared  planter  feel  easy  in  regard  to  another  crop  until  he  has  en- 
gaged a  sufficient  number  of  laborers.  Migratory  and  fond  of  change,  sure  of 
a  home  whenever  willing  to  work  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  farm 
labor,  the  freedman  manifests  a  singular  indifference  to  contracting,  and 
many  of  them  i-arely  live  two  years  in  succession  on  the  same  place.  It  sel- 
dom or  never  occurs  that  a  man  works  exactly  the  same  force  in  different  years 
both  as  to  numbers  and  individuals. 

It  is  not  always  the  rich  man,  nor  the  trustworthy  man,  nor  the  energetic 
man  who  is  sure  to  obtain  hands ;  not  the  man  of  undoubted  veracity,  of  unim- 
peachable honor,  of  unquestionable  financial  ability,  to  whom  freedmen  willingly 
hire,  regardless  of  other  and  peculiar  considerations.  A  large  planter,  with 
many  mules,  extensive  fields,  and  full  cribs,  may  solicit  and  urge  in  vain,  and 
at  length  begin  the  year  with  a  portion  of  his  mules  standing  idle  in  the  lot, 
and  broad  acres  of  undoubted  richness  growing  up  in  stubble ;  for  after  using 
every  effort,  and  offering  the  highest  wages,  he  has  been  unable  to  secure  la- 
borers. A  thorough-going,  energetic  man,  who  gives  personal  attention  to  his 
own  business,  sees  to  it  that  his  crops  are  faithfully  worked,  and  perhaps  shares 
in  the  labors  of  the  field,  will  oftentimes  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  hands ;  while 
another,  who  employs  a  pushing  overseer,  and  exacts  fair  labor  for  wages 
given,  and  expects  a  due  reduction  in  pay  to  be  made  for  time  lost,  will  be 
troubled  to  procure  the  labor  to  make  his  investments  or  estates  profitable. 
On  tlie  contrary,  the  slipshod  planter  who  permits  his  hands  to  do  pretty  much 
as  they  please,  and  who  perhaps  keeps  a  small  "  store  "  and  sells  miserable 
whiskey  and  cheap  dry  goods  and  groceries  at  a  high  price,  "  on  time,"  will  bo 
able  to  procure  more  la}x)rers  tlian  he  wishes  to  employ.  As  a  general  thing 
the  freedmen  are  strongly  influenced  by:  1,  prejudices;  2,  large  promises;  3, 
tile  best  prospects  of  a  "  faY  showin\"  which  in  their  estimation  is  a  bargain 
that  hath  the  hope  of  a  full  remuneration  for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
labor.  A  dishonest  man  with  a  false  tongue  can  often  obtain  their  services 
when  a  hi^-toned  gentleman  shall  urge  every  fair  inducement  in  vain ;  and  a 
farmer  of  a  confiding  disposition,  whom  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  rob  or  de- 
ceive, or  one  of  an  easy-going  character,  who  will  not  hold  peculation  and  de- 
reliction to  a  too  strict  account,  will  find  it  easy  enough  to  engage  hands  to  live 
with  him.  Such  are  precisely  the  kind  of  men  freedmen  like  to  live  with,  for 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  freedmen  consider  their  employers  fair 
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game ;  in  their  contracts  there  is  always  a  sort  of  mental  reservation — true  in 
fact  whether  framed  into'  actual  words  or  not — to  this  eflfect :  "  I  am  to  have 
the  privilege  of  stealing  if  1  can  avoid  detection." 

According  to  their  mental  organism,  a  contract  is  far  more  binding  upon  the 
white  man  than  upon  the  freedman.  It  is  intended  to  protect  the  latter  and  give 
him  power  to  claim  his  rights,  and  to  its  provisions  the  former  must  be  strictly 
held ;  but  all  the  while  the  employee,  with  pliant  conscience,  deems  himself 
entitled  to  lie,  steal,  and  shirk  labor  whenever  in  his  power.  Sad  to  say,  with 
some  exceptions  this  is  so  much  the  recognized  state  of  affairs,  that  the  employ- 
er of  freedmen  considers  himself  able  to  prevent  loss  by  thefb  and  deception 
only  through  the  means  of  great  watchfulness  and  care ;  and  tlie  man  who 
farms  without  watching  his  hands,  or  employing  some  one  to  look  after  them, 
is  certain  to  be  deceived  by  them  as  to  labor.  All  the  freedmen,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  feel  bound  to  do,  is  fairly  to  stand  up  to  their  contract  in  appear- 
ance, so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  may  claim  their  full  wages  or  their 
stipulated  share  of  the  crop.  In  general  a  planter  will  hire  any  able-bodied 
liand  that  offers  himself,  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  all  are 
more  or  less  dishonest  and  require  watching ;  the  chief  subjects  of  inquiry  are, 
Can  he  and  will  he  work  well? 

CONTRACTS. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  contracts  by  which  labor  is  secured;  and  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  hands  hired  several  different  ways  on  the  same  plantation. 

1.  "  Standing  wages."  This  method  consists  in  simply  paying  a  stipulated 
sum — say  ten  or  fifteen  dollars — per  month,  and  furnishing  a  regular  allowance 
of  meat  and  meal  each  week.  A  regular  allowance  consists  of  a  peck  of  meal 
iind  three  and  a  half  or  four  pounds  of  meat  per  week ;  and  when  a  planter 
furnishes  this  to  a  laborer,  he  is  said  to  *'find"  him.  In  such  contracts  the 
hands  agree  to  obey  all  instructions  usual  in  plantation  life,  and  work  when  and 
where  bidden,  except  at  night,  on  Sunday,  and  upon  stipulated  holidays. 
Hands  thus  engaged  invariably  give  the  most  satisfaction;  but  hitherto  the 
freedmen  in  many  localities  have  been  loath  to  hire  in  this  manner.  The  low 
price  of  cotton  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons  are,  however,  gradually  con- 
vincing them  of  its  advantage  and  propriety. 

2.  A  mode  of  contract  frequently  adopted  in  the  culture  of  cotton  is  work- 
ing for  a  part  of  the  crop.  This  plan  is  carried  into  operation  in  several 
ways,  some  of  which  may  be  specified. 

(1.)  Where  the  hand  receives  half  of  what  he  makes,  and  feeds  and  clothes 
himself,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  the  condition  tliat  the  freedman  is  to  share 
the  expenses  equally  with  his  employer.  The  philosophy  of  such  a  conti'aot  is 
this :  The  planter  furnishes  land,  mules,  tools,  and  houses,  while  the  freedman 
supplies  all  the  labor  and  supports  himself;  but  this  contract  is  ruinous  to  the 
planter,  being  more  than  he  can  afford  to  give. 

(2.)  Where  the  hand  receives  one-third  of  what  he  makes,  and  has  his  meat 
given  him.  This,  too,  is  more  than  the  farmer  can  afford,  when  cotton  is  less 
than  20  or  25  cents  a  pound. 

(3.)  When  the  hand  receives  one-fourth  of  what  he  makes,  and  is  "  found," 
that  is,  fed.    This  is  somewhat  fair  for  the  planter. 

In  each  case  it  is  necessary  for  the  planter  to  advance  all  the  money  requi- 
site for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  frequently  of  such  articles  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  actual  comfort  of  his  laborers.  Should  it  happen  that  a  rup- 
ture occurs  early  in  the  year,  and  he  loses  his  freedmen,  small  chance  is  there 
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for  the  recovery  of  the  money  thus  advanced  to  them.  Such  ruptures  ai*e  pon- 
stantly  occurring,  with  their  consequent  disadvantages,  annoyance,  and  loss  to 
the  planter,  who  in  labor  looked  for  a  reimbursement  for  all  outlays ;  but  the 
labor  lost,  he  has  no  recourse,  seeing  that  the  freedman  is  entirely  irresponsi- 
ble, and  in  all  likelihood  his  whereabouts  unknown. 

In  these  contracts  the  result  is  deleterious  to  both  parties,  owing  principally 
to  the  nature  of  the  freedman,  and  his  contracted,  selfish  views  of  things,  as 
will  appear  on  an  explanation  being  given.  The  following  is  generally  the 
actual  method  of  carrying  out  contracts  based  on  a  part  of  the  crop :  The 
freedmen  are  divided  into  squads  of  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  land  is  assigned  to  each  squad  and  planted  in  cotton, 
corn,  potatoes,  peas,  etc.,  and  the  produce  divided  according  to  the  special  terms 
of  the  contract,  when  tlie  crop  is  gathered.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
with  corn  and  fodder,  if  the  laborer  is  engaged  to  "  bread  himself,"  and  if  the 
filmier  is  sure  that  the  freedman  has  not  run  himself  into  debt  too  deeply. 
Cautious  planters  advance' very  little  to  the  freedmen;  and  indeed  experience 
has  taught  the  necessity  of  refraining  from  making  such  advances,  at  least  early 
in  the  season. 

As  to  cotton,  it  is  sometimes  divided  in  kind  on  the  plantation,  but  generally 
sold  by  the  employer  and  the  proceeds  divided,  the  planter  always  retaining 
sufficient  to  reimburse  himself  for  whatever  advances  other  than  the  contract 
specified  which  he  may  have  made  during  the  year  in  furnishing  articles  of 
luxury  or  necessity  to  the  workmen  and  their  families.  In  all  cases  the  freed- 
man's  share  of  the  crop  is  bound  for  such  outlays  as  may  have  been  made  for 
him  particularly  during  the  year  by  his  employer.  While  this  species  o£  con- 
tract has  an  appearance  of  fairness  for  both  employer  and  employed,  yet  it  has 
gi-ave  objections.  Viitually  it  is  a  partnership  between  capital  and  labor,  del- 
eterious to  capital  and  prejudicial  to  production.  Thus  it  injures  both  parties. 
Apparently  each  party  is  involved  in  the  risk  of  seasons  and  prices,  and  shares 
equally  in  the  good  or  ill  luck  which  may  be  assigned  by  Providence ;  but  prac- 
tically the  results  are  prejudicial  to  the  planter,  for  he  has  far  greater  interests 
at  stake  than  the  freedmen,  and  many  other  risks  besides  those  of  seasons  and 
prices.  For  instance,  the  freedmen  consider  themselves  bound  to  work  their 
particular  crop  only,  and  outside  of  that  engagement  they  will  do  nothing  ex- 
cept as  an  act  of  special  favor,  or  for  which  they  claim  extra  pay.  Unless  it  is 
particularly  specified  in  their  contract,  they  will  not  split  rails,  right  up  fences, 
clean  out  ditches,  nor  interest  themselves  in  any  manner  about  the  general 
welfare  of  the  plantation,  even  when  desired,  unless  they  receive  remuneration. 
The  house  they  live  in  may  almost  tumble  to  pieces,  the  very  fence  that 
guards  their  own  crop  may  rot  down,  and  yet  they  will  not  rebuild  it  if  their 
contract  does  not  so  specify,  unless  paid  to  do  so.  Thus  it  is  that,  for  want  of 
sufficient  hands  and  sufficient  control  over  those  employed,  the  splendid  plan- 
tations of  many  owners  are  going  to  ruin,  or  deteriorating  rapidly  in  value,  or 
being  sold  at  far  less  than  their  value,  or  being  turned  out  as  wild  land  to  save 
the  payment  of  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  by  Government.  This  is  a  sad  yet 
true  picture.  You  may  behold  in  many  parts  of  the  South  the  very  best  lands 
lying  idle,  and  in  the  market  for  sale  at  prices  surprisingly  low,  simply  because 
hands  cannot  be  obtained  to  work  them,  or  because  they  have  reached  a 
stage  in  decay  and  deterioration  which  involves  an  outlay  for  recovery  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  land  itself  And  such  a  tax  in  a  countiy  where  none  have  sur- 
plus funds,  and  where  few  know  how  the  food  of  the  future  is  to  be  provided,  is 
more  than  can  be  borne. 
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But  to  return.  When  freedmen  are  hired  for  a  part  of  the  crop,  in  plantA- 
Aion  parlance,  it  is  their  crop,  and  with  unmitigated  stupidity  they  feel  pretty 
much  at  liberty  to  neglect  it,  if  doing  so  suits  their  convenience.  The  loss,  as 
fur  as  pertains  to  themselves,  they  are  willing  to  bear,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences ;  and  as  to  their  employer,  they  are  indifferent  whether  he  incur  loss  or 
not.  His  pereonal  adversity  or  prosperity  is  no  concern  of  theirs ;  they  work 
solely  with  an  eye  to  self-benefit,  and  if  the  result  of  the  year's  operations  is 
bankruptcy  to  him,  they  are  apathetic.  Even  if  the  new  year  finds  them  ia 
debt  to  him,  and  totally  unable  to  pay,  they  are  unconcerned.  What  the  em- 
ployer has  provided  according  to  contract  tliey  have  consumed,  and  thus  at  all 
events  secured  a  living  for  one  year ;  and  whether  their  share  of  the  crop  ena- 
bles them  to  pay  for  it  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  Indifierence  to  them.  Indeed,  as  a 
general  thing  they  will  very  readily  and  willingly  incur  indebtedness  to  tlieir 
employer,  by  the  purchase  through  him  of  shoes,  hats,  molasses,  whiskey, 
meat,  cloth,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  manifest  surprise  and  displeasure, 
in  the  first  place,  as  if  a  gross  imposition  had  been  practised  upon  them,  and  in 
the  second  place  they  will  avail  themselves  of  an  early  opportunity  to  change 
then*  home,  so  as  to  avoid  working  out  their  debt.  He  is  a  bad  manager  who 
])ermits  his  ifreedmen  to  end  the  year  in  his  debt,  and  yet  this  is  frequently  the 
case.  Of  course  the  debtor  promises  emphatically  to  stay  and  pay  it  back  in 
work,  but  some  morning  his  house  will  be  found  vacated,  and  you  will  discover 
that  he  has  contracted  elsewhere. 

Another  objection  to  this  plan  of  sharing  the  crop  is,  that  the  freedman  en- 
joying an  interest  in  the  crop  not  only  conceives  himself  privileged  to  neglect 
it,  hv^  considers  that  he  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  its  management,  and  some- 
times takes  it  upon  himself  to  disregard  instructions.  With  him  "  my  crop  " 
and  "  I'm  gwine  to  do  so  and  so  "  are  common  expressions  even  in  regard  to 
fii'm  interests. 

The  employer  or  his  overseer,  though  giving  good  wages,  by  persuasion, 
begging,  or  complimentary  encouragement,  has  to  induce  the  freedmen  to 
work.  Oiten  ho  possesses  no  power  of  coercion  and  cannot  even  attempt  its  ex- 
ercise. All  he  can  do  is  to  control  his  freedmen  by  moral  influence,  persuasion, 
or  example ;  get  an  overseer  or  agent  to  look  after  the  hands,  or  dock  each 
freedman  for  every  half  hour  of  lost  time.  A  threat  to  discharge,  or  even  a 
discharge  itself,  would  prove  of  little  avail,  because  in  the  fii*st  place  the  la- 
borer is  wanted,  and  in  the  second  place  he  could  readily  procm*e  another  situa- 
tion. 

**  Docking  "  for  lost  time  is  sometimes  a  very  efficacious  expedient,  for  the 
negro  has  no  idea  of  the  value  of  time.  To  scratch  the  earth  with  a  blunt 
plough  is  work  with  him,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  Nature  will  reward  indif- 
ferent culture  as  much  as  sedulous  labor.  He  appears  never  to  conceive  tJiat 
his  contract  places  him  under  a  moi*al  obligation  to  labor  faithfully ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  imagine  it  his  moi'al  duty  to  himself  to  avoid  labor  as 
much  as  possible.  Toil  has  been  with  him  so  much  a  matter  of  compulsion, 
that  diligent  work  is  not  performed  by  him  voluntarily.  Or  rather,  it  should 
be  said,  because  he  never  would  work  diligently,  he  had  to  be  compeUed  to  do 
so  in  order  for  his  labor  to  be  profitable.  Tliis  of  course  refers  to  the  great 
mass  of  negroes.  There  are  some  exceptions — freedmen  above  the  average  in 
comprehension,  who  possess  an  ambition  to  own  a  horse  and  cow,  or  a  few  pigs 
and  chickens,  and  to  collect  around  them  some  of  the  comforts  of  home.  Such 
will  work  steadily,  but  they  are  rare. 

3.  Another  form  of  contract  is  to  give  the  hand  a  round  sum  of  money,  say 
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SlOO,  and  the  product  of  three  or  five  acres  of  land  planted  in  cotton.  In  addi- 
tion the  freedman  receives  the  usual  rations  of  meal  and  meat.  All  the  plough- 
ing necessary  for  the  production  of  cotton,  on  the  land  thus  apportioned,  is  done 
by  the  proprietor,  but  the  hoeing  and  gatliering  are  done  by  the  freedman  him- 
self, perhaps  through  the  agency  of  his  wife.  This  species  of  contract  operates 
advantageously  to  both  employer  and  employed.  The  fonner  is  likely  to  se- 
cure by  it  more  steady  labor  and  a  more  ready  obedience,  for  it  subjects  the 
servant  to  the  conti'ol  of  the  master,  while  the  latter  realizes  larger  wages  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  not  all  of  it  directly  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  employer.  It 
lias,  however,  against  it  in  a  degree  the  objections  usually  attendant  upon 
'what  are  called  the  private  crops  of  freedmen. 

It  has  been  stated  that  many  planters  possess  more  open  land  than  they 
have  force  to  cultivate.  We  have  also  seen  that  many  women  do  not  engage 
to  work  regularly  in  the  field,  and  it  so  happens  that  fii^edmen  sometimes  own 
a  horse.  When  tliese  circumstances  are  concurrent  it  occurs,  may  be,  that  tlie 
proprietor  rents  land  to  his  own  hired  freedman,  receiving  from  him  one-third 
of  the  corn  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  produced,  the  labor  being  performed 
by  the  freedman^s  wife  and  horse.  If  the  land  and  seasons  are  good,  and  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  diligence  is  exercised,  the  rent  should  amount  to  four  or  five 
dollars  an  acre,  wliich  is  no  despicable  addition  to  the  net  proceeds  of  the  farm. 
But  unfortunately  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  negro,  and  the  circumstances  of 
Southern  life  at  present,  combine  to  make  this  particular  system  of  private 
cropping  detrimental  to  the  x'l^oprietor  and  injurious  to  the  farming  brother- 
hood generally. 

First,  it  encourages  pilfering  on  the  part  of  the  freedman  from  the  com  and 
cotton  fields  of  liis  employer,  to  add  to  his  own  store ;  it  tempts  the  freedman, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  crop,  to  neglect  that  of  his  employer ;  it  permits  him 
to  keep  a  horse  or  two,  to  support  which  he  resorts  to  robbing  the  corn-crib, 
horse-trough,  and  field ;  it  entitles  him  to  the  ownership  and  to  the  privilege  of 
selling  corn,  cotton,  and  fodder,  which  may  have  been  acquired  surreptitiously. 
Such  products  can  rarely  be  identified,  and  if  Cuffee,  who  is  not  entitled  to  their 
ownership,  accounts  for  their  possession  by  sa3ring  he  got  .Uiem  from  Sambo, 
who  raised  a  **  private  crop,"  you  are  helpless,  though  inwardly  assured  that 
the  story  is  false  and  the  articles  your  own.  Samboes  private  crop  of  cotton 
never  falls  below  a  fair  average,  though  it  may  have  been  tended  by  lazy  or 
pregnant  women,  ploughed  by  a  broken-down  horse,  been  without  the  benefil 
of  guano,  and  sufiered  from  unpropitious  seasons.  Confiding  philanthropists 
may  judge  the  result  to  have  been  brought  about  by  fair  and  legitinMite  means ; 
but  to  those  better  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  our  colored  population,  this  is 
in  a  high  degree  problematical. 

Secondly,  this  system  of  private  cropping,  bestowing  as  it  does  upon  the 
freedman  the  right  of  possession  and  ownership,  gives  him  also  the  privilege 
of  selling  at  country  stores  and  groggeries,  and  in  the  towns,  any  quantity  of 
com  and  cotton.  The  eflfect  of  this  privilege  is  seen  in  devastated  corn  fields, 
robbed  gin  houses,  and  pilfered  cribs.  So  great  and  outrageous  has  the  night 
trafiic  of  freedmen  become  in  some  States,  that  the  Legislatures  have  passed 
laws  making  it  penal  to  trade  with  freedmen  after  dark  in  certain  agi'icultm*al 
districts.  The  evil  had  grown  beyond  endurance,  for  even  men  of  fair  stand- 
in:^  in  society,  and  church  members,  would  trade  for  com  or  cotton  they  had 
every  reason  to  suppose  was  dishonestly  obtained. 

Thus  a  planter,  who,  to  retain  a  valuable  man  on  his  plantation,  and  to  ob- 
tain better  guarantees  of  payment  for  the  bacon,  shoes,  flour,  and  other  arti- 
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cles  which  he  has  during  the  year  advanced  money  to  buy,  rents  land  to  that 
man,  may  in  all  likelihood  at  the  end  of  the  year  discover  that  he  has  bestowed 
upon  himself  the  privilege  of  paying  said  freedman's  rent,  besides  maintaining 
his  horse  and  family  and  numerous  individuals  of  the  porcine  species.  And  he 
is  fortunate  if  tlie  freedman,  fi'om  his  private  crop  and  wages  proper,  is  able  to 
pay  for  what  he  has  purchased.  Should  it  happen  that  the  freedman  remains 
in  debt  to  his  employer  for  tiie  year's  supplies,  it  is  quite  likely  that  his  menti^ 
vision  will  be  dazzled  by  the  superior  inducements  of  some  other  planter  in  die 
coming  year,  and  our  kind-hearted  friend  retains  but  the  memory — and  not  a 
very  fragrant  one — of  the  money  due  him,  and  of  the  spirit  of  gratitude  dwell- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  tiie  descendants  of  Ham. 

4.  And  tills  brings  us  to  still  another  form  of  contract  considerably  prac- 
tised ;  namely,  where  the  proprietor  rents  a  portion  of  his  land  to  freedmen  for 
a  certain  number  of  bales  of  cotton,  "  delivered  at  the  screw,"  or  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  crop,  say  one-third  of  the  corn  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton. 
This  plan  leaves  the  sole  management  of  the  crop  to  the  freedman,  who  gives 
the  landowner  a  lien  upon  his  whole  crop  as  security  for  advancing  his  supply 
of  provisions.  This  plan  has  been  found  really  advantageous  to  the  landown- 
er, as  it  saves  him  much  trouble  and  responsibility,  and  brings  him  a  fair  in- 
come in  the  way  of  rent;  but  it  would  not  do  to  trust  all  fi*eedmen  as  much  as 
this.  Only  those  who  possess  a  good  character,  a  degree  of  diligence,  and  a 
£Ekir  knowledge  of  farming  can  be  so  trusted. 

There  is  a  vai-iety  of  other  methods  of  contracting,  but  those  given  will 
present  a  correct  idea  of  their  general  characteristics  and  deficiencies,  and  also 
indicate  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  pi*esent  system  of  labor  at 
the  South. 

HIRINO. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  it  is  still  absolutely  necessary  for  the  planter  to 
have  laborers.  He  cannot  sit  still  with  folded  hands  and  gaze  upon  vacant 
fields,  idle  mules,  and  empty  cabins,  with  a  family  to  support  and  debts  to  pay. 
At  fair  prices  and  with  good  management  there  is  money  in  raising  cotton. 
So  he  speaks  to  one  freedman  after  another,  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  hither 
and  thither,  sends  an  agent  back  and  forth  day  after  day,  announces  his  will- 
ingness to  make  liberal  contracts,  does  make  large  offers,  bribes  his  own  hands 
to  hire  others  for  him,  goes  to  the  towns  and  villages  and  addi-esses  the  many 
colored  loiterers  on  the  streets,  stops  at  railway  stations  and  sounds  the  freed- 
men he  always  finds  strolling  near,  and  thus  by  one  means  and  anotiier  grad- 
ually obtains  as  many  hands  as  he  wants,  or  failing  in  that,  as  many  as  he  can. 
The  freedman'  will  almost  always  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  will  ask  a  great 
many  questions,  raise  some  foolish  objections,  and  perhaps  end  the  conversa- 
tion by  declaring  he  is  not  ready  to  hire  yet,  that  he  will  take  a  day  or  two  to 
think  about  it,  or  quietly  announce  that  he  has  already  hired.  If  he  promises  to 
accept  your  proposition  and  live  with  you,  you  may  well  doubt  the  fulfilment 
of  his  promise ;  for,  while  on  his  way  to  one  place,  he  will  accept  a  seemingly 
fairer  offer  and  go  elsewhere.    He  has  little  regard  for  his  own  word. 

It  rarely  occurs  that  a  planter  with  a  large  area  of  open  land  obtains  as 
many  hands  as  he  desires.    It  may  be  well  briefly  to  assign  the  reasons  for  this. 

1.  The  freedmen  are  more  generally  diflused  throughout  the  country.  Many 
small  planters  now  obtain  their  services,  who  were  unable  to  possess  tiiem,  or 
at  best  but  one  or  two,  before  the  war. 

2.  Large  numbers  have  left  the  country,  and  dwell  in  or  near  the  towns  and 
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cities,  picking  up  a  precarious  living  in  various  ways,  and  figuring  very  fre- 
quently in  the  police  reports  on  account  of  numerous  petty  misdemeanors. 

3.  The  work  required  in  building  new  railroads  has  drawn  away  from  agri- 
culture very  many  able-bodied  laborers. 

4.  A  far  less  number  of  women  engage  in  field  work  than  formerly. 

5.  Many  freedmen  rent  or  buy  land,  and  farm  on  their  own  responsibility, 
some  even  hiring  other  fr'eedmen. 

6.  Great  numbers  of  the  colored  people  have  died  since  the  war,  owing  to 
insufficient  medical  attendance,  imprudence  in  various  ways,  crowding  into 
unhealthy  shanties,  indulgence  in  whiskey,  and  exposm-e.  For  a  few  years  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  war,  the  number  of  deaths  among  colored  infants 
was  appalling. 

7.  The  rich  lands  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  have  drawn  many 
freedmen  from  other  portions  of  the  South,  because  the  larger  the  yield  the 
higher  the  wages. 

8.  And  it  may  be  added  that  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  takes  two 
or  three  hands  to  accomplish  what  was  performed  formerly  by  one.  What 
with  the  absence  of  judicious  control,  natural  laziness,  stipulated  holidays, 
voting  days,  tax-paying  days,  meeting  days,  visiting,  sickness  real  and  pre- 
tended, the  freedman  manages  to  do  about  one-third  of  what  was  formerly  ex- 
acted of  him,  and  was  even  then  healthier,  happier,  better  dressed,  better  fed, 
and  apparently  more  contented  than  now. 

All  these  causes  combined  diminish  exceedingly  the  amount  of  negro  labor 
in  the  South.  But  it  may  be  asked.  If  this  is  the  case,  why  was  the  last 
yearns  cotton  crop  greater  than  ever  raised  before,  amounting  in  all  to  four  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  bales  ? 

The  answer  is  easy  and  simple.  Comparatively  a  very  small  area  of  land 
was  planted  in  corn,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  guano  was  applied  to  the 
cotton.  In  other  words,  a  large  surplus  of  the  land  cultivated  was  put  in 
cotton,  and  that  was  extraordinarily  stimulated  by  fertilizers.  The  cotton 
yield  was  of  course  enormous,  while  the  production  of  corn  and  meat  was  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand.  And  this  has  been 
the  case  ever  since  the  war ;  hence  the  vast  corn  and  bacon  trade  between  the 
South  and  West. 

ACTUAL  WORK. 

Some  planters  adopt  the  plan  of  giving  a  stipulated  amount  monthly,  and 
pa3ring  it  promptly  in  cash  at  the  end  of  each  month ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  plan  with  one  exception — ^your  hand  may  leave  you  any  month  after  he 
has  received  his  pay.  But  the  planter  who  is  able  to  pay  cash  (and  there  are 
very  few)  is  generally  the  very  kind  a  fr*eedman  desires  to  remain  with. 
Such  men  never  allow  the  freedman  to  incur  any  indebtedness  to  them,  and 
they  avoid  much  trouble.  Contracts  are  usually  written  out  in  full,  with  speci- 
fications all  given  in  extenso,  and  with  great  particularity,  and  signed  and  wit- 
nessed. The  fi'eedmen  usually  stipulate  for  a  half  holiday,  on  every  or  every 
other  Saturday  afternoon ;  they/contract  to  work  faithfully  fr*om  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, exclusive  of  meal  times ;  agree  to  feed  aad  care  for  the  mules  intrusted  to 
them ;  engage  to  be  responsible  for  the  gear  and  tools ;  and  bind  themselves 
generally  to  keep  the  fences  around  their  own  crops  in  good  order. 

They  promise  to  be  respectful  and  obedient,  and  to  abide  by  all  reasonable 
rules.  Usually  they  reside  in  cabins  built  purposely  for  them,  not  far  fr*om  the 
mansion  of  the  proprietor.  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  planters  control 
them  and  get  from  tiiem  far  better  work  than  others ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
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that  the  blacks  respect  most  and  obey  best  those  who  are  strict  with  them,  and 
guide  them  with  a  strong  hand  and  a  stern  will.  Yet  thej  are  much  dissatis- 
fied at  any  inhumanity  or  want  of  sympathy — ^feelin',  they  call  it.  According 
to  contract,  the  regular  hands  do  most  of  the  ploughing  and  hoeing;  but  super- 
numeraries are  often  hired  during  a  press  of  work,  when  the  grass  is  thick  or 
the  hoeing  is  behind,  or  when  the  cotton  opens  faster  than  the  regular  force  can 
X>ick  it.  It  is  usual  to  give  such  extra  hands  fifty  cents  or  seventy-five  cents  a 
day  and  feed  them.  This  is  paid  entirely  by  the  planter  when  he  hires  his 
hands  for  standing  or  regular  wages. 

With  such  hands  as  he  is  able  to  retain,  or  by  persu^ion,  cajolery,  or  fair 
bargains  obtain,  the  planter  begins*the  yearns  work  and  {arepares  for  planting. 
This  takes  place  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  April,  for  cotton.  Corn  is  already 
up  and  has  been  worked  over  once,  and  every  energy  is  now  bent  to  getting 
the  cotton  in  the  ground  and  securing  a  good  **  stand.^*  Next  to  £uthful  labor, 
this  is  the  most  important  requisite  for  a  large  yield,  and  the  closest  attention 
is  necessary.  The  guano  has  to  be  distributed,  the  seed  planted  regularly 
and  plentifully,  and  then  properly  covered ;  and  all  this  requires  great  care  and 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  laborer.  Now,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  im- 
possibilities in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  negro  to  work  £euthfully  in  a  steady 
manner  without  constant  oversight  and  guidance.  No  matter  how  expert  and 
&kmiliar  with  a  farming  operation  he  may  be,  if  not  closely  watched  he  is  al- 
most sure  to  slight  his  task.  Send  a  freedman  to  mill  two  miles  olf,  with  in- 
8traotiens  to  be  back  by  dinner  time,  and  he  will  probably  obey ;  but  set  him  to 
putting  down  guano,  planting  or  chopping  out  cotton,  siding  corn,  splitting 
rails,  or  sowing  oats,  and  as  soon  as  you  leave  him  to  himself  he  begins  to 
trifle  away  his  time,  or  to  work  in  a  careless,  slipshod  manner,  regardless  of 
consequences  to  himself  or  to  any  one  else.  Rebuke  him,  and  he  becomes  sul- 
len, and  will  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  injure  your  mule,  perhaps  under 
some  provocation  by  the  animal,  striking  over  the  head  and  putting  out  an  eye, 
or  breaking  its  nose.  The  ready  reply  offered  when  questioned  about  the  mat>> 
ter  is,  **  Some  other  mule  kicked  him  in  the  lot.^*  Praise  and  encouragement 
are  the  best  incentives  to  freedmen  under  the  present  system.  Force  cannot 
be  used,  and  thi*eats  of  expulsion  are  useless,  for  his  services  are  too  greatly 
needed.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  most  of  him )  and  that  is 
what  Southerners  are  trying  to  do  under  a  series  of  provocations  and  discour- 
agements that  incite  to  constant  inquiries  as  to  what  is  to  be  done,  and  as  to 
the  best  course  to  pursue. 

All  through  planting  and  hoeing  time  (stages  of  the  crop  most  critical),  the 
planter  has  to  pet,  praise,  and  encourage  his  hands ;  he  remains  close  by  them, 
and  by  voice  and  example  almost  begs  them  to  work,  being  careful  not  to  offend 
them.  Some  morning  he  will  discover  that  a  hand  is  absent  from  the  field,  and 
on  inquiry  receives  the  answer,  ♦*  Don't  know,  sir,"  which  means  that  the  freed- 
man has  left  the  plantation.  To  the  question  during  the  busy  season,  **  Where  is 
such  a  one?  '*  the  answer  is  made,  **  Gone  to  town,"  or  **  Gone  to  see  his  mother.'* 
All  through  the  year,  the  best  planters  are  more  or  less  subject  to  these  uncertain- 
ties and  annoyances,  and  all  are  more  or  less  damaged  by  them.  A  strapping 
negro  will  walk  up  to  a  respectable  planter's  house,  profess  a  willingness  to  hire 
himself,  and  request  information  as  to  the  farmer's  method  of  hiring.  Being  told 
the  different  methods  and  given  his  choice,  he  will  agree  to  work  for  fifty  cents  a 
day  and  be  found.  The  bargain  is  closed  at  once,  for  the  farmer  is  in  great 
need  of  hands.  The  man  is  sent  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  oook  is  instructed  to 
give  him  breakfjEist.    He  sits  down,  leisurely  eats  a  good  meal,  and  then  with 
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the  most  barefaced  impudence  marches  off,  utterly  regardless  of  his  contract. 
He  was  only  deceiving  in  order  to  gain  a  good  meal. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  a  man  will  contract  for  the  year,  perhaps  begin- 
ning to  work  about  planting  time,  and  possibly  he  may  labor  faithfully  uutil 
the  middle  of  fall,  by  wliich  time  he  has  secured  all  the  advances  in  liis 
power,  borrowed  all  he  could  on  the  place  and  near  it,  and  sold  his  interest  in 
the  crop.  Suddenly  he  disappeai*s  and  is  heard  of  no  more,  probably  leaving 
behind  a  wife  and  child  to  lament  his  villany. 

These  and  a  thousand  similar  incidents  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  the 
present  system  of  labor  at  the  South,  the  remedy  for  which  no  man  knows. 
The  law  is  by  no  means  effective  to  prevent  them.  Does  a  freedman  aban- 
don his  wife,  she  seeks  the  hrst  opportunity  to  secm*e  another  supporter, 
living  with  him  with  or  without  the  solemnities  of  a  ceremonial  tie,  with 
perfect  indifference.  The  writer  has  known  a  colored  woman  to  hire  her 
daughter  to  a  freedman  as  his  wife,  for  a  year,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars 
promised  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  that,  too,  when  the  man^s  former  wife, 
who  bad  abandoned  him,  was  living  on  an  adjoining  plantation. 

Such  conduct  is  so  common  and  so  utterly  beyond  the  control  of  the  whites, 
that  they  never  offer  to  interfere  with  it.  If  an  employer  undei*takes  to  pre- 
vent quarrelling  or  malti'eatment  of  a  wife  by  the  husband,  he  is  coolly  informed 
that  he  has  no  business  interfering  with  the  domestic  relations  of  other  people. 
To  fuiihor  remonsti-ance  he  receives  the  message,  "  My  wife  belongs  to  me, 
and  I'll  do  with  hei*  as  I  please." 

There  are  generally  causes  for  such  conduct  which  give  rise  to  feuds  that 
sometimes  desti'oy  the  harmony  of  a  whole  plantation,  and  can  be  quelled  only 
by  the  dismissal  of  one  or  more.  Occasionally  an  advertisement  appears  in  a 
newspaper,  declaring  that  such  and  such  a  freedman  has  broken  his  labor 
contract,  and  that  whoever  hu*es  him  shall  be  prosecuted  according  to  law ;  but 
it  rarely  or  never  occurs  that  such  a  prosecution  takes  place,  though  the  freed- 
man is  hh'ed  by  some  other  planter.  Indeed,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  discover 
an  absconded  freedman,  for  he  can  readily  find  a  home  go  where  he  will,  so 
^eat  is  the  demand  for  laborers. 

Accompanied  by  many  such  annoyances  as  those  hinted  at,  together  with  a 
^ousand  others  besides,  the  planting  season,  the  work  season,  and  the  gathering 
season  all  come  and  pass  by.  A  bad  stand,  wet  weather,  too  much  grass, 
sickness,  all  weigh  upon  the  mind,  are  met  and  conquered.  The  corn  is  laid 
by,  the  cotton  receives  its  last  working  amid  the  summer's  sultiy  glow.  Not- 
withstanding all  their  faults,  the  freedmen,  by  mere  force  of  habit  and 
incited  by  the  hope  of  reward,  have  struggled  on  in  a  more  harum-scainim, 
thriftless  manner  than  is  permitted  to  any  other  set  of  hired  laborers  on  the 
^lobe ;  and  after  all.  thaii}[s  to  a  generous  climate  and  to  a  free  use  of  fertili- 
zers, and  guided  by  the  sti*ong  sense  and  experience  of  their  employers,  have 
made  a  very  fair  crop.  The  corn  has  been  gathered  and  housed,  but  not  ac- 
companied by  those  glorious  com-shuckings  that  once  aroused  all  the  mirth, 
melody,  and  merrymaking  qualities  of  the  negi'o.  Day  after  day,  during  the 
hot  summer  months,  the  sno^vy  fleece  that  is  to  clothe  the  world  is  gathered  by 
hand,  with  patient,  industrious,  never-flagging  exertions.  Gradually  it  accu- 
mulates in  the  gin-house,  and  the  whirr  of  the  gin  Is  again  hoard  as  it  teal's  the 
lint  from  the  seed.  The  cotton  screw  again  does  its  office,  and  the  heavily- 
loaded  wagons  begin  once  more  to  wend  their  way  to  the  expectant  ware- 
houseman's door.    He  who  receives  and  sells  this  representative  of  a  nation's 
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wealdi  and  toil  is  really  the  man  who,  ever  since  the  war,  has  kept  in  motion 
the  wheels  of  this  great  car  of  industry  and  prosperity — Cotton  Production. 

SUPPLIES. 

In  every  town  in  the  South  there  are  warehousemen  who  receive,  store,  and 
sell  cotton  for  the  planters.  These  men,  to  secure  trade,  accept  drafts  upon 
tliem,  payable  in  cotton  during  the  £%11,  and  the  banks  discount  those  drafts  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  a  month.  This  enables  the  plant- 
er to  buy  his  supplies  at  a  very  high  price.  Unless  this  plan  were  adopted,  or 
some  similar  one,  not  one  planter  in  ten — perhaps  not  one  in  a  hundred  or  five 
hundred — could  carry  on  a  fieirm.  For  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  none  of  the 
planters  in  the  South  had  any  money,  and  veiy  few  had  any  funds  at  all.  The 
whole  South  was  bankrupt,  and  how  it  managed  to  pay  the  Government  taxes 
demanded  will  always  remain  a  mystery.  A  few  persons  had  held  on  to  their 
rotten,  soiled  cotton  during  the  war,  and,  thanks  to  high  prices,  this  gave  them 
a  start;  but  it  was  mainly  Northern  money  in  Southern  banks,  obtained  by 
means  of  factors^  acceptances,  that  set  Southern  agriculture  upon  vs  feet.  And 
this  arose  fi*om  the  confidence  of  the  factor  in  the  honor  of  the  planter.  He  be- 
lieved the  Southern  man  when  he  said  he  would  send  cotton  to  be  sold  that  his 
draft  might  be  met,  and  this  confidence  was  rarely  betrayed.  Thus  it  was  that 
men  with  character  but  no  means  could  buy  mules,  guano,  bacon,  and  corn  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  crop.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  draft  such  as  en- 
abled planters  to  obtain  money  from  bank  or  to  purchase  provisions : 

Blank,  June  30, 1870. 

$ ' 

Four  months  after  date  please  pay  to  the  order  of  myself hundred  dollars,  for  value 

received,  as  an  advance  on  my  present  year's  crop  of  cotton,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
supplies  to  enable  me  to  make  said  crop  ;  and  I  do  hereby  give  you  a  lien  on  my  said  crop  to 
secure  said  advances  ;  and  I  also  agree  to  deliver  to  you  at  your  warehouse  enough  of  said 
cotton  crop  to  pay  this  draft  at  its  maturity,  binding  also  hereby  my  crop  of  com  and  my 
stock  of  all  kinds,  for  the  full  and  punctual  performance  of  the  above  obligation,  and  the 
payment  of  all  costs  and  counsel  fees  incurred  in  the  premises,  and  giving  you  hereby  fhll 
and  legal  control  of  the  same,  with  power  to  transfer  this  lien. 

Bash  Blank. 
To  Messrs.  Bash  &  Bash,  Blanktown. 

This  is  accepted  by  Dash  &  Dash,  and  readily  discounted  by  the  bank. 

Other  forms  slightly  variant  are  used,  some  executed  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  sealed.  But  whether  the  facility  with  which  money  was  thus 
obtained  at  a  ruinous  discount  was  not  an  injury  rather  than  a  blessing  in  the 
end  to  Southern  prosperity,  is  a  question  that  admits  of  considerable  debate,, 
To  many  farmers  during  the  year  1870,  it  was  the  cause  of  great  embarrass- 
ment and  perhaps  bankruptcy,  and  to  many  factors  to  whom  the  farmers  are 
yet  indebted  the  result  has  been  great  pecuniary  distress.  •  Accommodation  has 
been  the  general  rule,  however,  and  the  farmer  is  hoping,  amid  many  discour- 
agements, to  relieve  himself  by  the  crops  of  the  fhture.  The  necessity  for 
money  existed  because,  first,  few  had  anything  left  at  the  end  of  the  war,  for  all 
in  the  South  had  cash  in  Confederate  funds  only,  which  were  worthless.  If  any 
retained  bank  notes,  these  too  were  of  little  value.  Second,  many  were  com- 
pelled to  buy  mules,  bacon,  and  corn,  added  to  which  were  the  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, and  almost  every  other,  expense.  The  policy  of  raising  more  cotton 
than  corn  renders  the  purchase  of  bacon  and  corn  still  a  necessity,  though  the 
diflBculty  of  raising  hogs,  on  account  of  the  depredations  of  freedmen,  paitially 
accounts  for  the  vast  ti*ade  in  bacon.  This  present  year  a  wiser  policy  has  been 
adopted,  and  a  much  larger  area  has  been  devoted  to  cereals  and  a  smaller  ono 
to  cotton. 
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From  this  general  view  it  will  be  seen  that  the  agricultural  system  at  the 
SoBth  labors  under  many  difficulties  and  uncertainties.  Its  basis  is  an  unrelia- 
ble and  unsteady  race,  yet  a  race  trained  to  labor,  accustomed  to  the  control  of 
white  men,  in  the  main  obedient  and  respectful.  The  wonder  is  that  Soutli- 
eniers  have  been  able  to  do  with  them  as  well  as  has  really  been  the  case. 
If  it  were  not  that  the  majority  of  Southern  planters  understand  negro  nature, 
and,  urged  by  dire  necessity,  bend  every  energy  to  make  available  the  services 
of  the  freedmen,  dark  indeed  would  be  the  industrial  picture  of  the  South. 
Bufc  as  it  is,  accepting  the  stern  logic  of  facts,  the  Southern  planters  do  manage 
to  make  respectable  crops  with  their  negi-o  laborers. 

CJould  the  freedmen  be  entirely  weaned  from  politics  and  be  undisturbed  by 
partisan  leadera,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  would  gradually  settle  down 
into  a  body  of  laborers,  taken  as  a  mass,  better  tlian  any  on  earth.  It  is  to  the 
planter^s  interest  to  be  friendly  to  his  freedmen,  and  to  make  them  aware  of 
that  fact,  and  gradually  he  is  creating  that  impression  and  gaining  their  confi- 
dence. If  political  tricksters  will  but  permit  this  confidence  to  grow  up  and 
continue,  cease  to  prejudice  the  blacks  against  the  whites,  and  abandon  the 
wicked  and  false  assertion  that  the  whites  are  the  enemies  of  the  blacks  at  the 
South,  then  the  relations  between  the  two  races  will  become  agreeable,  mutually 
profitable,  and  highly  advantageous  to  Southern  agriculture. 

Without  delay  all  Southern  planters  should  agree  upon  some  general  plan 
of  hiring,  some  well-understood  rate  of  wages,  and  some  mode  of  discovering 
and  punishing  delinquent  laborers.  There  should  be  an  entire  stop  put  to  the 
custom,  now  common  and  considered  not  altogether  unfair,  of  enticing  another 
man's  laborers  from  him  by  offering  higher  wages.  A  trespass  law  of  general 
application  is  needed,  which  will  prevent  strange  freedmen  from  intruding 
npon  ^e  premises  of  others,  engaging  in  mischief,  stealing,  or  tempting  the  la- 
borers to  leave  their  employers  and  contract  with  some  one  else. 

Night  traffic  in  districts  entirely  rural  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  for  it 
opens  the  door  to  more  petty  thefts  and  drunkenness  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. At  present  the  old  plan  of  a  common  trough  for  all  the  mules  to  eat 
from  in  an  open  lot  is  being  very  generally  abandoned,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  when  a  fi'eedmap  can  trade  a  peck  of  corn  for  a  quart  of  watered  whiskey, 
he  will  rob  the  horse  trough  at  night.  A  large  stable  with  bars  and  locks  is 
used,  and  the  mules  are  locked  up  and  fed  every  night. 

The  system  of  partnership  farming  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  custom  of 
allowing  private  crops  to  hired  hands  must  be  done  away  with  entirely ;  the 
two  practices  are  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  Southern  prosperity  and 
to  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  the  freedmen.  Large  farmers  must  gradually 
give  way  to  a  greater  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  large  landowners  must  di- 
vide up  their  lands  and  rent  them  to  such  as  may  become  permanent  tenants, 
rather  tlian  endeavor  at  great  risk  and  trouble  to  carry  on  large  and  expensive 
planting  interests. 

The  South  never  can  really  prosper  while  the  insane  custom  prevails  of 
neglecting  to  raise  corn,  hogs,  and  small  grain  in  order  that  a  great  deal  of 
cotton  may  be  planted.  During  the  last  two  years  immense  sums  were  spent 
on  commercial  manures,  but  the  use  of  such  fertilizers  must  abate  in  the  future, 
for  planters  will  learn  to  make  their  own  manures.  Besides  being  very  expen- 
sive, these  guano  manipulations  admit  of  much  deception  and  fi*aud  in  their 
concoction,  and  are,  therefore,  full  of  risk  to  the  planter.  However,  where  th^ 
excellence  of  a  particular  guano  is  thoroughly  established  and  maintained,  its 
Bse  will  be  continued,  for  many  planters  esteem  such  fertilizers  indispensable. 
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To  immigrants  the  South  offers  many  and  strong  indncements,  for  the  lands 
are  rich  and  cheap,  and  the  highest  price  is  paid  for  produce  of  all  kinds.  Con- 
trary to  general  supposition  abroad,  new-comers  who  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
country,  and  with  money,  energy,  and  industiy  endeavor  to  aid  in  its  recuper- 
ation, are  cordially  welcomed  and  kindly  treated.  Very  many  stories  concern- 
ing what  is  denominated  Ku-KLlux  are  fabrications,  for  tinily  disturbances  are 
vei-y  rare  in  the  cotton  States  at  present,  and  the  future  historian  will  write 
with  surprise  of  the  sensation  created  by  such  sL  mythical  bugbear. 

Southerner. 


MINE? 


SAFE  by  the  firelight  I  hear  the  wmds  blow, 
Out  of  the  window  are  wild  wastes  of  snow; 
Here  as  I  sit  by  the  firelight  alone. 
See  the  drifts  glitter,  and  hear  the  winds  moan^ 
Children's  fair  faces  look  in  through  the  night. 
One  and  another,  the  pale  and  the  bright; 
Dear  to  my  soul  while  it  loves  will  they  be, 
But  when  they  called  **  Mother,"  they  did  not  caU  me! 

One  fell  asleep  on  the  fields  of  the  West, 

A  soldier's  blue  jacket  wrapped  oyer  his  breast 

No  more  those  dark  eyes  will  brighten  for  me. 

Never  again  that  keen  smile  shall  I  see. 

Never  be  clasped  in  the  arms  of  my  boy. 

Yet  is  he  mine  beyond  death  to  destroy, 

Mine  in  the  love  that  knows  future  nor  past. 

Mine  while  the  pulses  of  tenderness  last ; 

Living  or  dying,  my  child  he  will  be. 

But  when  he  called  "  Mother ! "  he  did  not  call  me. 

One  wears  a  shadow  across  her  ikir  brow. 

But  the  shadow  is  brighter  than  sunbeams  are  now; 

Her  brilliant  face  softens,  her  roses  grow  pale, 

In  the  glow  of  its  whiteness— her  new  bridal  veil. 

My  loveliest  baby!  God  keep  thee  as  pure, 

While  thy  lips  and  thy  love  shall  togeUier  endure. 

As  the  first  hour  I  held  thee,  asleep  in  my  arms. 

Serene  in  the  halo  of  babyhood's  charms. 

God  send  thee  sweet  children  to  stand  at  thy  knee, 

Who,  when  they  say  "  Mother,"  shall  say  it  to  thee. 

Two  little  faces  with  glittering  hair 

All  the  long  day-time  hang  over  my  chair; 

Faces  I  watched  over  morning  and  night, 

Eyes  that  once  blessed  me  with  deepest  delight. 

Voices  that  thrilled  to  the  depths  of  my  soul. 

Shake  it  with  longing  I  cannot  control. 

Oh!  if  those  dear  lives  should  falter  and  fail, 

The  veins  of  my  heart  At  their  sources  would  quail ; 

Life  would  forsake  me,  though  death  should  forget ; 

All  that  I  have  on  their  being  is  set. 

Dearer  than  living  or  loving  can  be; 

Yet  when  they  call  **  Mother,"  they  do  not  call  me. 
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THERE  is  probably  not  a  single  important  city  in 
the  United  States  where  some  active  bi*ain  is 
not  busily  poring,  and  some  dextrous  pair  of  hands 
industriously  framing,  in  tlie  pursuit  of  an  absolute 
and  perfectly  demonsti'able  impossibility — Perpetual 
Motion.    The  writer  'of  this  paper  was  a  short  time 
ago  speaking  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  sort  of  research  in  the  United  States, 
when  an  uncommonly  intelligent  lady  in  the  company 
surprised  him  by  asserting  that  on  the  contrary  some- 
body was  working  at  a  perpetual  motion  machine  in 
every  large  town  in  the  country.     When  questioned 
Fig.  1.-PBOF.  DE  MoboIm's    ^  ^  ^®^  authority  she  effectually  quieted  any  disposi- 
Perpbtual  Motion.   1857.      tion  to  doubt  her  by  a  statement  which  could  not  be 
disputed,  startling  as  it  was. 

**  I  know  it,"  she  said,  "  of  my  own  knowledge.  My  own  father  was  work- 
ing at  the  subject  almost  all  his  life.  And  I  know  perfectly  well  that  he  was 
all  the  time  receiving  letters  about  it  from  all  over  the  United  States,  because 
I  saw  them ;  a  great  many  of  them  from  people  who  were  in  need  of  only  fifty 
ilollars — or  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — more,  in  order  to  be  sure  and  make 
the  machine  work." 

Four  years  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  Academic  Royale  des 
Sciences  at  Paris  passed  a  resolution  that  they  would  no  longer  entertain  com- 
munications about  discoveries  of  perpetual  motion.  They  included  in  the 
same  prohibition  "  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  tlie  tinsection  of  the  angle,  and 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle."  And  they  gave  the  reasons  for  this  decision  at 
some  length ;  all,  however,  amounting  to  the  observation  of  the  fellow  in  the 
story— "That  little  thing  can't  be  did." 

For  centuries  before  that  time,  however,  perpetual  motion  had  been  per- 
petually moving  in  the  inventive  and  scientific  intellect  of  ihe  period.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  those  were  also  the  days  of  alchemy,  and  that  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir  vitas  were  believed 
in  and  sought  after  by  the  really  scientific  men  of  those  times.  Nobody  nowa- 
days is  prosecuting  those  mystic  wild-goose  chases,  though  Sir  Humphry 
Davy — a  man  of  thoroughly  and  preeminently  modern,  progressive,  sensible, 
and  well-balanced  mind,  if  ever  there  was  one — believed  that  it  may  ultimately 
be  found  that  metals  are  transmutable. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  the  case  that  the  foolishest  phantoms  disappear 
first.  Witchcraft  is  at  this  day  extensively  believed  in.  Ten  years  ago  an 
English  mob  murdered  a  helpless  old  woman  for  being  a  witch,  just  as  tliat 
famous  scoundrel  Matthew  Hopkins  the  Witchfinder-General  and  his  assistant 
scamps  might  have  done  two  hundred  yeai's  before ;  and  dozens  of  "  astrolo- 
gers "  are  to-day  swindling  foolish  servant  girls  and  other  silly  persons  in  this 
very  city  of  New  York,  by  the  aid  of  **  respectable  "  editors  who  advertise  and 
assist  notorious  cheats  for  money. 
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Perpetual  motion  is  not  dead  either.  It  seems  a  curious  fact  enough, 
though  the  explanation  is  simple.  Like  the  other  insoluble  problems  which 
the  French  Academy  associated  with  it,  it  is  exactly  suited  to  constitutional 
wonderpi-s  and  to  half-learned  mechanicians.  And  as  general  information  be- 
comes more  diffused  throughout  the  community,  the  previous  great  number  of 
persons  totally  ignorant  is  succeeded  by  a  great  number  of  persons  half-learned, 
who  will  continue  until  the  time  when  high  average  education  shall  provide 
against  such  delusions  by  instilling  sound  general  principles  into  the  popular 
mind. 

Indeed — as  follows,  however,  from  what  was  just  stated  about  the  more 
rapid  spread  of  mental  activity  than  of  sound  principle  to  control  it — ^more  work 
has  been  wasted  over  perpetual  motion  during  this  century  than  dming  any 
other  part  of  the  seven  centmries  or  thereabouts  which  include  the  whole  known 
history  of  the  subject.  Patents  have  been  granted  for  machines  for  the  pur- 
pose ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  but  a  hundred  and  nine  were  taken  out 
in  France  and  England  alone  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1870. 

A  perpetual  motion  is  a  machine  to  be  moved  by  a  power  furnished  by  the 
machine  itself,  and  not  from  any  source  outside  of  it.  A  clock,  or  a  mill,  for 
mstance,  so  adjusted  as  to  move  incessantly  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  is 
not  a  perpetual  motion ;  nor  a  machine  that  runs  by  the  power  of  terrestrial  or 
other  magnetism,  or  of  the  wind,  or  of  variations  in  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  by  electricity  coming  from  outside  of  the  machine,  or  by  the  force  of 
heat  coming  from  the  sun.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  I.  used  to  carry  a  watch 
which  contained  a  lever  so  hung  and  balanced  that  the  usual  motion  of  his 
person  in  walking  and  riding  caused  it  to  play  up  and  down,  the  short  arm  of 
the  lever  working  a  cog-wheel  which  kept  winding  up  the  watch.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  ti'ain  so  adjusted  that  two  hours'  walking  would  wind  the  watch 
enough  to  keep  it  going  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  we  further  suppose  thai 
great  and  busy  sovereign  to  be  always  in  motion  at  least  two  hours  a  day,  his 
watch  would  never  stop  until  he  died.  If  he  were  ill,  he  could  send  a  cham- 
berlain out  to  trot  the  watch,  like  a  nurse  with  a  child.  But  that  watch  was 
not  a  perpetual  motion,  nor  are  the  mills  anchored  on  floats  and  worked  by  the 
current  in  the  Rhine  opposite  Mayence,  although  they  would  continue  turning 
until  either  the  river  or  the  wheel- work  should  give  out. 

But  if,  for  instance,  there  were  a  wheel  which  would  of  itself  always  keep 
more  weight  at  one  side  than  at  the  other,  that  wheel  would  make  itself  turn 
for  ever,  if  the  materials  lasted.  That  would  be  a  perpetual  motion ;  and  in- 
deed, such  a  wheel  has  been  the  form  of  the  mttchines  invented  for  the  purpose 
much  oflener  than  any  other  model.  Such  was  the  form  of  the  earliest  known 
machine  for  the  purpose,  that  invented,  or  at  least  described,  by  Wilars  de 
Honecort,  a  Flemish  architect  who  floui-ished  somewhere  from  about  A.D.  1230 
to  1260.  A  quarto  sketch-book  of  his  is  still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Paris,  and  has  been  a  good  deal  edited  and  commentated  by  various  learned 
men.  An  English  translation,  with  additions  and  alterations,  of  a  French  book 
on  it,  was  published  in  London,  with  facsimiles  of  all  the  drawings,  and  very 
interesting  they  are.  Most  of  them  are  architectural — ^parts  of  churches,  or 
details  of  window,  door,  pillar,  and  other  ornaments;  a  number  of  rather 
knock-kneed  saints,  with  the  ghastly  phiz  and  long,  dried-up,  splay  feet  which 
seem  to  have  been  signs  of  grace  in  those  days ;  a  lion — an  architectural-look- 
ing image  enough,  drawn  so  as  to  resemble  the  Nineveh  lions,  but  which  Mas- 
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ter  Wilars  certifies  ns  was  drawn  from  a  live  lion ;  and  a  porcupine  (poro-^pic^ 
whence  "porcupig"  in  the  old  ballad  of  "Moor  of  Moor  Hall  and  the  Dragon 
of  Wantley  ") ;  and  so  on.  The  perpetual  motion  wliich  he  represents  is  drawn 
as  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  though  in  the  original  much  larger,  filling 
a  good-sized  quarto 
page ;  and,  as  on  m6st 
of  the  sketches,  there 
is  a  memorandum  in 
old  Flemish  French, 
as  follows :  "  Many  a 
time  have  skilful 
"workmen  tried  to  con- 
trive a  wheel  that  shall 
turn  of  itself.  Here 
is  a  way  tb  make  such 
a  one,  by  an  uneven 
number  of  mallets,  or 
by  quicksilver." 

Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
the  great  Italian  paint- 
er, engineer,  architect, 
and  musician  (born 
1452,  died  1519),  also 
speculated  on  the  sub-'' 

ject,  and  several  de-"  FigTa.— HwEcoBT'sWirmr   About  a.  d.  1250. 

signs  of  machines  are  in  an  autograph  memorandum  book  of  his  now  in  tl»» 
British  Museum.    They  are  all  modifications  of  the  wheel  idea. 

Another  wheel,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  Perpetual  Motion,  was  that  of 
Orflyreus.    This  gentleman's  real  name  was  Hans  Ernst  Elias  Bessler,  and  the- 
Tvay  in  which  he  modified  it  to  the  big-sounding  Latinized  word  is  worth  noting,. 
as  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  thing  then  considered  scientific,  and  to  show  wliat 
sort  of  a  mind  he  had.    Herr  Bessler,  then,  wrote  an  alphabet  in  two  lines,  thus :  • 
sbodefghiklm 
nopqrstuwxy     z 
(I  and  j  were  then  the  same,  as  were  u  and  v.)    Next,  he  took  the  successfve- 
letters  opposite  those  of  his  real  name.    That  is,  B  being  the  first  letter  of  his= 
name,  he  wrote  instead  O,  which  is  opposite  it  in  the  other  row ;  instead  of  e, . 
he  wrote  next  r;  for  ss,  ff;  for  1,  y;  for  e  again,  r;  for  r,  e.    This  gave  him 
Orfiyre,  which  he  Latinized  by  sticking  ••  us  "  on  its  tail,  and  so  obtained  his  • 
fine  new  name  Orflfyreus,  the  given  names  becoming  Johannes  Ernestus  Elias. 
There  is  a  kind  of  obscure  classical  reminiscence  about  Orflfyreus,  as  if  it  were- 
Orphic;  and  we  know  that  things  Orphic  are  very  wonderfiil,  whether  they  be- 
of  the  Thracian  or  Tinmontane  kind,  so  that  it  is  a  sufficiently  reverend  appel-- 
lation  itself.    As  signed  by  its  owner  it  becomes  really  not  only  Orphic,  but; 
awful,  and   looks 
aa  if  it  were  a  per- 
petual motion  it- 
self in  full  wiggle. 
It  is  this:  J.E.E. 
Orffyrcs ;  for  he  seems  to  have  omitted  the  u. 

Orflyreus  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Landgrave  of  Hegse-Cassel  at  least 
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that  his  labors  were  worth  attention ;  for  that  prince  accommodated  liim  in  the 
castle  of  Weissenstein,  where  in  the  year  1717-18  Orffyreus  made  a  wheel, 
said  to  have  been  shaped  like  a  cheese,  twelve  feet  across  and  two  and  a  half 
feet  thick.  It  was  hung  on  an  axle  six  feet  long  and  eight  inches  thick,  was 
supported  in  a  solid  oaken  frame,  and  on  each  side  of  the  wheel  were  two  pen- 
dulums,  said  to  regulate  the  movement.  Orffyreus  had  made  three  other 
smaller  wheels  before,  by  the  way :  one  at  Gera,  one  at  Draschwitz,  and  one  at 
Merseburg.  The  Weissenstein  wheel,  having  been  set  a-going,  is  said  to  have 
been  shut  witliin  its  room  by  the  Landgrave  and  left  sealed  up  for  eight  weeks, 
when,  the  door  being  opened,  it  was  found  still  in  motion,  **  which,"  says  the 
account,  •'satisfied  him  of  the  truth  of  perpetual  motion."  Wliat  it  did  prove 
— ^if  it  had  been  going  eight  weeks — ^was  that  it  had  been  going  eight  weeks. 
Any  smart  clockmaker  could  make  a  machine  that  would  do  as  much,  or  ten 
times  as  much.  Indeed,  the  sequel  pretty  much  proved,  so  far  as  cu"cumstan- 
tial  evidence  could  do  it,  that  the  wheel  was  a  clockwork  humbug.  Professor 
'sGrnvesande,  an  eminent  Dutch  mathematician  and  physicist,  inspected  tliis 
Weissenstein  wheel  with  keen,  intelligent,  scientific  eyes.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  the  inside,  lest  the  secret  should  be  discovered.  He  appears  to 
have  discreetly  held  his  tongue,  and  he  wrote  down  his  observations  next  day 
for  record.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  machine 
was  an  imposture  or  not,  as  he  had  not  examined  the  interior — ^which  was 
nothing  very  wonderful  by  way  of  a  c( inclusion,  surely.  He  added  further 
what  was  favorable  to  Orffyreus  as  far  as  it  went,  viz. :  tliat  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  communication  with  the  adjoining  room,  where,  it  had 
been  charged,  a  servant  girl  was  secretly  employed  to  supply  motive  power  by 
a  crank.  However,  Master  Oi*ffyreus  was  greatly  discomposed  and  en- 
raged by  the  cool  inspection  of  'sGravesande,  which,  wi*ites  tlie  Professor, 
••  put  OrflFyreus  in  such  a  rage  with  me  that  the  next  day  he  broke  his  machine 
in  pieces,  and  wrote  on  the  wall  that  it  was  the  impertinent  cm*iosity  of  Professor 
'sGravesande  which  was  the  cause."  If  any  one  circumstance  could  prove 
that  the  machine  was  a  deception,  this  was  it.  Orffyi'eus  died  in  November, 
1745,  aft;er  having  lived  seemingly  in  a  sufficiently  respectable  way,  as  a  me- 
chanician and  minor  official.     Whatever  secret  he  had  died  with  him. 

From  tlie  time  of  Wilars  de  Honecort — and  indeed  from  before  that  time, 
for  he  says  expressly  that  many  had  tried  the  experiment  before  him — down  to 
the  present  day,  seekers  aft»r  the  perpetual  motion  have  been  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  reckoned  intelligent  and  respectable.  For  instance,  among  sev- 
enty-four of  those  who  were  patentees  of  perpetual  motions  in  England  down 
to  1860,  whose  names  are  given  in  Mr.  Dircks's  book  on  the  subject,  were  a 
prince,  two  counts,  a  knight  of  the-  Tower  and  Sword,  a  general,  a  groom  of 
the  privy  chamber,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  two  doctors  of  medicine,  a  surgeon, 
ten  engineers,  three  civil  engineers,  five  machinists,  etc.  And  among  the 
receivers  of  eighty-six  English  and  twenty-three  French  patents  taken  out 
for  perpetual  motions  between  1860  and  1869,  were  a  colonial  bishop,  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  one  of  languages,  two  barons,  a  Knight  Templar,  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  two  civil  engineers,  several  mechanical  engineers,  etc.  Of  emi- 
nent scientific  and  other  persons  who  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  per- 
l)ctual  motion,  may  be  named,  besides  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  many  more  of 
his  and  earlier  times,  Arkwright,  the  celebrated  English  inventor  (in  his 
younger  days),  Newton,  'sGravesande,  Bernouilli,  and  other  philosophers,  who 
thought  it  might  be  possible.  Even  Sir  David  Brewster,  so  late  as  1818,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deluded  by  the  pretended  invention  of  a  Scotch  cobbler 
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named  Spence ;  for  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Uie  French  "  Annales  de  Chimie  "  for 
1818,  pp.  219,  220,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  am  almost  a&aid  to  inform  you  that 
at  tliis  moment  in  Edinburgh  may  be  seen  a  macliine  made  by  a  shoemaker  at 
Linlithgow,  wliich  realizes  the  perpetual  motion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Playfair  and 
Captain  Kater  have  inspected  both  these  machines,  and  are  satisfied  tliat  they 
resolve  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion.^'  Even  the  Asti'onomer  Royal  of 
England,  George  Biddell  Airy,  in  a  paper  to  be  found  in  the  **  Transactions  of 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,"  vol.  3,  for  1830,  p.  369,  says  that  a  per- 
petual motion  is  possible  "under  certain  conditions."  To  find  these,  however* 
he  says  it  is  necessary  to  solve  the  following  equation : 

d2.  0  (t) 

==-e.  0  (t)-g.  0  (t-c.), 

dt« 

which,  ingenuously  admits  the  Astronomer  Royal,  "  I  am  unable  to  solve  rigor- 
ously." lie  adds,  however,  a  number  of  other  similar  abracadabras,  some  big- 
ger and  some  less  than  the  above.  But  it  would  take  a  great  many  acres  of 
x-j-y  to  make  a  machine  go;  and  if  such  a  learned  man  as  Professor  Airy  could 
not  even  ••  solve  rigorously  "  the  equation  of  his  discovery,  it  is  not  probable  he 
could  execute  the  still  harder  task  of  making  a  perpetual  motion  according  to 
it  tliat  would  go. 

The  great  majority  of  men  of  science  as  well  as  of  men  of  sense,  however, 
have  l>een  unbelievers  in  a  perpetual  motion,  and  scores  of  tliem  have  demon- 
strated its  absurdity,  some  with  grave  arguments  and  some  with  sarcastic  com- 
ments. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Desaguliers,  Maupertuis,  Leibnitz, 
Descartes,  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  Arnott,  Borelli,  De  la  Hire,  Maclaurin,  Carnot, 
Bonnycastle,  Arago,  Dr.  O.  Gregory,  Dr.  Whewell,  Professor  De  Morgan,  and 
President  Day  of  Yale  College,  who  disproved  the  notion  in  a  paper  of  some 
lengtli,  published  in  the  **  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  "  for  Novem- 
ber, 1850,  p.  174. 

As  for  De  Morgan,  always  a  pointed  writer,  he  slashes  at  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows (in  "Notes  and  Queries,"  2d  series,  vol.  3,  1857,  p.  273) : 

The  parse  of  Fortunatus,  which  could  always  drop  a  penny  out,  though  never  a  penny 
was  put  in,  is  a  problem  of  the  same  kind.  He  who  can  construct  this  purse  may  construct 
a  perpetual  motion,  in  this  way:  Let  him  hang  the  purse  upside  down,  and  with  the  stream 
of  pence  which  wiU  flow  out  let  him  buy  a  strong  steam  engine  and  pay  for  keeping  it  at  work 
day  and  night  Have  a  new  steam  engine  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  old  one  at  its  last 
gasp,  and  so  on  to  all  eternity. 

After  mentioning  a  stock  company  for  a  perpetual  motion,  of  which  he  him- 
self had  been  made  a  director  without  his  knowledge,  but  which  he  smashed 
when  he  found  it  out  by  a  newspaper  article,  the  Professor  ends  by  disrespect- 
fully saying : 

CerttJnly  had  the  scheme  been  proposed  to  me  I  should  have  declined  to  join  until  I  had 
derived  assurance  from  seeing  the  donkey  who  originated  it  turned  into  a  head-over-heels 
perpetual  motion  by  tying  a  heavy  weight  to  his  tall  and  an  exhausted  receiver  to  his  nose. 
(See  Fig.  1  at  head  of  this  article.) 

A  considerable  number  of  so-called  perpetual  motion  machines  have  been 
delilx?rate  impositions,  exliibited  for  pay,  or  perhaps  for  mere  mischief,  or  to  re- 
fute the  pretensions  of  some  irapostoj:.  Thus  one  Gartner,  a  contemporary  of 
our  friend  Orflyreus,  tormented  that  sage  a  good  deal  in  print,  and  finally  set 
to  work  and  made  a  i)erpetnal  motion  of  his  own  for  King  Augustus  of  Saxony. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  wheel  on  the  plan  already  mentioned  as  the  oldest  and  most 
common,  with  weights  falling  over  to  one  side.    This  wheel  stood  on  a  pedes-     ^ 
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tal,  and  ran  not  merely  for  eight  weeks,  like  that  of  Orffyreus,  but  for  some 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  some  well-made  clockwork  was  foond  in  thm 
pedestal. 

A  number  of  wheel  machines  were  exhibited  in  different  places  in  America 
and  Great  Britain  from  1813  to  1825,  of  which  Redheffer^s  is  a  sufficient  speci- 
men. It  is  of  this  that  the  anecdote  of  Robert  Fulton  is  told.  Fulton,  as  the 
story  goes,  went  to  see  the  so-called  *^  perpetual  motion,*'  having  a  friend  with 
him.  After  sitting  and  listening  and  looking  intently  for  a  few  minutes,  Ful- 
ton^s  sensitively  accurate  ear  and  eye  told  him  that  the  movements  of  the  ma- 
chinery showed  the  recurring  alternation  of  comparative  speed  and  slowness 
which  always  comes  from  a  crank  turned  by  hand.  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  enraged  exhibitor,  Fulton  and  his  fiiend  seized  the  machine,  jerked  away 
the  table  it  stood  on,  found  that  a  cord  led  through  one  leg  and  away  under  the 
floor,  and  following  the  track  out  into  the  back  yard,  there  they  found  the  "  mo- 
tion," which  was  old  if  not  perpetual,  being  a  venerable,  white-bearded  beggar 
seabed  on  a  stool,  munching  a  crust,  and  grinding  away  at  a  crank. 

Spence's,  however,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  deceived  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, was  not  a  wheel  machine,  but  a  magnetic  one,  arranged  as  in  figure  3 : 

D  Here  the  pendulum  E  F,  hung  at  G,  has  a  piece  of  soft 
'  iron  E  at  its  top.  A  B  is  a  "  black  substance "  (beings 
the  gist  of  Spence's  invention),  so  arranged  that  the  up- 
right ends  of  it  can  alternately  be  interposed  between  £ 
and  each  of  the  magnets  C  and  D.  The  machine,  Spence 
claimed,  worked  thus :    On  moving  the  pendulum  bob  to 

F,  a  light  lever-train  withdrew  A  from  between  E  and 

G,  and  vvas  so  arranged  as  to  trip  and  interfere  agun  just 
as  E  came  very  near  C.  This  interference  shut  off  the 
magnetic  attraction^  while  the  simultaneous  dropping  of 
B  let  in  that  of  D,  and  E  of  course  flew  back,  until,  B 
interposing,  0  could  once  more  draw  upon  E,  and  so  on 

f  without  end.  But  in  tlie  first  place,  this  is  not  a  true 
perpetual  motion,  for  the  magnetic  force  is  nothing  in- 
P!«.8.-SpiwoK'8MAOKBno^®^®°*  ^^  *^®  machinery,  any  more  than  the  weight  of 
FBBFXTUAi.MaTioH.  1818.  the  atmosphere  is  inherent  in  the  materials  of  a  barome- 
ter. In  the  second  place,  the  *'  black  substance  **  did  not  shut  off  the  magne- 
tism, as  was  shown  by  an  Edinburgh  scientific  man,  Mr.  Deuchar,  who  tried  it 
with  magnets  of  his  own,  and  proved  that  it  did  not  interfere  at  all.  And  in 
the  third  place,  it  was  shortly  shown  that  the  pendulum  was  moved  by  ma- 
chinery hidden  in  the  base  of  die  stand.  The  same  was  the  case  with  another 
form  of  the  machine,  where  a  horizontal  magnetic  needle  was  made  to  revolve 
on  an  upright  pivot  between  two  horse-shoe  magnets. 

The  powers  that  have  been  relied  upon  to  furnish  perpetual  motion,  either 
singly  or  in  combinations,  have  been  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  capillary 
attraction,  and  the  intermixture  of  fluids.  The  great  majority  have  been  grav- 
itation machines  of  various  kinds,  and  the  weight  has  been  varied  in  materials 
and  in  mode  of  application,  in  numerous  ingenious  ways.  Water,  mercury, 
and  sand  liave  been  used.  The  lever,  balls  rolling  on  an  inclined  plane,  the 
wheel  and  axle.  Barker's  mill,  tlie  Archimedean  screw,  the  pump,  the  syphon, 
the  hydrostatic  bellows,  the  hydraulic  ram,  the  ascensive  power  of  floats  in 
Vvater,  mill-wheels,  a  double  cone  trundling  on  parallel  bars,  have  been  tried. 
Sometimes  a  wheel  turned  by  water  was  to  work  a  pump  that  was  to  carry 
the  water  up  again  above  the  wheel.     Sometimes  the  wheel  was  to  work  ar 
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Archimedeao  screw  instead  of  the  pump.    Or  a  wheel  was  to  be  turned  by 
balls  which  were  to  roll  off  it  at  bottom,  to  trundle  down  an  inclined  plane  and 
burst  in  through  a  valve  at  the  foot  of  a  tube  of  water,  where  they  were  to  ris6 
by  specific  levity  and  pop  over  at  the  top  upon  the  wheel  again.    Sometimes  a 
large  wheel  was  to  carry  weights  down,  while  a  small  one  geared  to  it  was  to 
receive  them  and  carry  them  up  on  an  endless  chain.    One  ancient  philoso- 
pher, ignorant  of  the  **  hydrostatic  paradox,"  contrived  a  simple  device  repre- 
sented in  fig.  4,  by  which  the  greater  weight  of  the  water  in  the  broad  cup  was 
to  drive  it  up  through  the  hollow  horn  and  empty  it  into  itself  again.    Another, 
the  Abb^  de  la  Roque  (see  Journal  des  S^avans,  1686,  page 
29),  in  1686,  would  vary  this  idea  by  forming  the  bowl  of 
-wax  and  the  horn  of  iron.    In  the  iron  part,  he  reasoned,  the 
liquid  would  1>e  more  condensed  than  in  the  wax  part,  and 
therefore  it  would  drop  out  of  the  former  into  the  latter,  and 
so  continue.    Still  another  of  these  ignoramus  devices  was 
that  of  a  syphon,  to  be  small  where  it  drew  in  the  water,  «     ,    „  _ 

J^        ^  '  Tig.  4.— Hydrostatio 

and  big  on  the  further  side,  so  as  to  pull  the  water  over  by       akti-pabadox. 
this  excess  of  weight;  the  endless  discharge  thus  maintained  to  be  used  in 
turning  a  mill-wheel  before  it  ran  back  to  the  small  end  of  the  syphon  again. 

There  was  a  combination  of  gravity  and  capillary  attraction,  by  means  of  a 
-wheel  or  cylinder,  over  which  several  endless  cloths,  like  what  are  called  "  roll- 
er towels,"  were  to  be  hung,  reaching  down  into  water.  The  water  was  to 
creep  up  into  one  side  by  capillary  attraction,  and  to  be  prevented  by  a  tight 
band  from  doing  so  on  the  other,  and  the  increase  of  weight  on  the  wet  side 
•was  expected  to  drag  the  cloths  through  this  band.  If  this  were  only  practica- 
ble, how  evident  it  is  that  the  wet  cloths  in  the  wash-tub  could  be  made  to  run 
themselves  through  the  patent  wringer!  Sir  William  Congreve,  the  inventor 
of  the  Congreve  rockets,  substituted  sponges  for  cloths,  but  with  no  better 
Buccess. 

An  old  fellow  in  New- York — Judge  somebody  or  other — a  few  years  ago 
had  a  devioe  for  a  perpetual  motion,  which  consisted  of  a  strong  box,  into  which 
water  was  to  be  pumped  through  a  small  bore  as  in  the  usual  hydraulic  press- 
es. But  there  was  this  additional  advantage,  that  a  fan  within  the  strong  box 
was  to  be  constantly  kept  partly  relieved  on  one  side  from  the  pressure,  so  that 
it  would  turn;  and  its  axle,  projecting  through  one  side  of  the  box,  was  to  bo 
geared  to  the  pump-handle.  The  writer  of  the  present  paper  can  testify  to  the 
substantial  correctness  of  this  plan  so  far;  he  heard  further,  but  doe's  not  know, 
alOiough  he  thinks  it  entirely  probable,  that  the  old  fellow  had  obtained  testimo- 
nials to  the  practicability  of  his  device  from  a  certain  reputable  Professor,  and 
— ^here  is  the  *•  nub  "  of  the  whole — ^had,  thus  fortified,  not  pumped  water  with 
the  machine,  but  pumped  a  number  of  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the  pocket 
of  a  credulous  old  gentleman  who  expected  to  become  worth  tens  of  millions 
by  superseding  steam  and  water  power. 

One  very  simple  plan  consisted  of  a  see-saw  trough  to  be  kept  going  by  a 
<;annon-ball  running  backwards  and  forwards  in  it.  Another  almost  as  simple 
was  an  endless  pipe,  say  a  long  oval,  to  stand  erect,  one  side  filled  with  water 
and  the  other  with  air.  Balls  heavier  than  air  but  lighter  than  water  were  to 
fall  down  the  air  side,  pop  through  a  valve  (the  water  being  so  kind  as  to  stay 
on  its  own  side),  and  so  up  through  the  water  and  over  again. 

Machines  to  work  by  the  alternation  of  ascending  and  descending  planes 
have  been  quite  frequent.  The  most  elaborate  of  these  consisted— or  was  to 
eoosist — of  two  large  cones,  rolling  base  to  base  on  the  same  axle.    Betin^een, 
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them,  caiTied  by  the  axle,  not  turning  with  it,  was  a  cheese-shaped  lx>x,  in  the 
lower  half  of  which  w:is  room  for  freight  and  passengers  5  and  the  whole  w:ia 

to  truntUe  on  two  rails,  fii*st  down  a 
slant  and  then  up  another,  or  fu*st  up 
one  and  then  down  another ;  for  really 
the  two  an'angements  are  equally  pnvc- 
ticable. 

An  old  form  of  machine  was  where 
a  loadstone  perched  on  a  i>ost  was  to 
draw  an  iron  ball  up  an  inclined  2>]ane, 
until  when  almost  there  it  should  fall 
tlu'ongh  a  hole  into  a  ti'ough  which 
should  carry  it  back  to  tlio  foot  of  Uie 

Fig.  6.-SELF.MOVIN0  RA11.WAY  Cabhiaoe  on     P^^^®-     i^ei'^^ftps  as  witless  a  scheme  as 
Tbundliso  gon£8.   1829.  any  was  one  where  a  wheel  was  to  be 

hauled  round  and  round  by  permanent  magnets  set  near  it,  acting  on  iron  in 
the  rim  of  the  wheel ;  as  if  a  magnet  would  di-aw  a  piece  of  iron  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  line  of  attraction ! 

Some  machines  have  been  very  elaborate,  especially  some  from  among  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy  porpetutd  motion  patents,  or  thereabouts,  which  have 
been  taken  out  during  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century.  Two  citizens  of  Liv- 
erpool, James  Smith  and  Sidney  Arthur  Chease,  fi*om  1858  to  1865  took  out  patents 
in  England  for  four  different  enormous  engines,  to  be  run  as  perpetual  motions 
by  ah*  and  water.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  reproduce  any  of  the  drawings  of  these 
machines,  which  contain  as  many  pai*ts  and  as  much  work  as  an  elaborate 
steam  engine.    They  spent,  however,  about  $50,000  in  their  undei-taking,  and, 

of  course,  almost 
succeeded.  It 
seems  altogether 
probable  that  this 
Mr.  Chease  is  tlie 
J  same  old  greea 
cheese  that  fools 
'  believe  in  as  the 
material  of  the 
moon. 

A  single  speci- 
men of  tlie  more 
complicated  style 
of  wheel  perpetual 
motions  is  enough 
to  show  how  recent 
projectors  have 
tried  in  vain  to 
make  Nature  tell 
a  lie  by  a  cuxum- 
locution. 

Mr.     Adderley 

Fig.  6.— Ai>DEBLXT  suaoH'8  pebpxtuai.  mction.  1866.  SI  eights   machine, 

as  can  be  seen  by  inspection,  is  only  another  variation  of  the  same  idea  as 

that  of  Wilars  de  Honecort,  seven  centmics  old  and  more,  covered  Avith  more 

numerous  details  of  mechanism.    It  was  patented  in  1865  by  •*  Adderley  Sleigh, 
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Knight  of  the  most  noble  and  ancient  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  and 
formerly  of  the  English  naval  and  military  services."  Two  other  gentlemen 
of  the  name  of  Sleigh,  one  also  a  retired  army  officer,  and  the  other  his  father, 
a  doctor  of  medicine,  also  patented  devices  for  tlie  same  purpose  within  a  few 
years  of  the  same  time;  so  that  perpetual  motion  runs  inthe  Sleigh  family,  if 
it  does  not  run  their  machines. 

Mr.  Du*cks,  from  whose  two  interesting  though  singularly  ill-arranged 
volumes  on  the  subject  most  of  the  information  and  cuts  in  this  paper  were 
obtained,  ends  his  work  with  a  vigorous  blast  against  modern  perpetual  mo- 
tionists,  summing  up  thus : 

"  From  tlie  infant  machines  projected  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  last 
hydraulic,  pneumatic,  weighted,  and  lever-worked  pretensions  patented  as 
motions,  no  motion  whatever  has  resulted  from  the  one  or  the  other  to  the 
present  day.  Not  a  solitary  discovery  is  on  record,  not  one  absolutely  ingenious 
scheme  projected,  or  one  simple  self-motive  model  accomplished.  Under  such 
cu'cumstances  what  shall  we  say  of  the  modern  mechanic  who  shall  hereafter 
presume  to  add  his  dreary  dreams  to  the  lifeless  lumber  of  the  last  seven  cen- 
turies? No  language  can  be  too  severe  in  denouncing  the  continuance  of  re- 
search in  this  insane  undertaking;  nor  any  criticism  too  sarcastic  in  exj^osing 
the  foolish  results  pompously  published  by  a  class  of  blind,  deaf,  and  doggedly 
stupid  projectors,"  etc.  This  alliterative  and  angry  allocution  is  doubtless  dic- 
tated by  cool  kindness;  yet  the  denunciatory  Dircks  should  perhaps  have 
popped  less  pepper  into  his  peroration. 

Various  odd  ideas,  phrases,  and  occurrences  are  connected  with  the  history 
of  perpetual  motion,  as  with  that  of  every  eccentric  pursuit.  Thus,  a  favorite 
co>delusion  of  English  inventors  was,  that  there  was  a  standing  offer  of  £10,000 
to  the  iliscoverer  of  the  P.  M.  A  funny  though  natural  part  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  P.  Ms.  has  frequently  been,  that  the  machine  once  started  would 
go  on  more  and  more  rapidly  (as  indeed  it  would  do  if  it  would  start  in  a 
power-brewing  career  at  all),  so  as  to  require  ample  precautions  for  control- 
ling or  stopping  the  motion.  One  man  equipped  himself  with  a  table  cloth, 
with  which  he  proposed  to  smother  his  machine  when  its  force  began  to  be  too 
"  fast  and  furious."  He  found,  however,  that  all  he  had  to  do  with  the  table 
cloth  was  to  fold  it  up  and  lay  it  away. 

Mr.  Dircks  tells  the  following :  "  About  fifty  years  ago  a  carpenter  at  Nether 
Stowey,  Somersetshire,  of  about  seventy  years  of  age,  had  spent  much  time  and 
the  hard  earnings  of  his  life  on  a  wheel  machine  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the 
result  of  a  dream,  to  bo  operated  by  counterweights,  and  which,  along  with  mills 
for  grinding  corn,  etc.,  he  set  up  in  a  barn.  Observing  one  day  that  a  neighbor 
was  about  erecting  a  building  in  an  adjoining  field,  he  tendered  his  advice  to 
him  to  go  to  work  with  some  caution,  at  the  same  time  apprising  him  of  the 
wonderful  perpetual  motion  he  was  about  starting  to  work  in  tlie  barn,  but 
which  he  had  taken  the  precaution  so  to  secure  by  means  of  a  strong  prop, 
which  was  to  be  struck  away  when  all  was  ready,  as  weU  as  brakes,  that  he 
trusted  no  serious  accident  would  happen,  which  must  ensue  *if  it  broke  loose 
from  its  moorings.  His  neighbor,  being  thus  interested,  was  in  attendance  to 
see  its  operations,  undertaking  at  the  same  time  to  put  on  one  of  the  brakes 
placed  in  his  charge,  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  disastera  that  a 
heavily-weighted  runaway  engine  might  too  probably  infiict.  But  props,  ropes, 
and  brakes  were  all  rendered  superfluous  on  the  grand  day  of  exhibition,  for 
not  a  sound  was  heard  nor  was  the  slightest  motion  visible." 

Many  have  been  the  like  disappointments ;  though  the  majority  of  invent- 
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ot*s  have  witnessed  their  disappointment,  as  they  meant  to  see  their  triumph, 
alone.  One  of  those  who  have  been  so  confident  as  to  smnmon  witnesses  got  a 
cruel  pun-ch  in  the  midst  of  his  grief;  for  as  the  wonderful  invention  stood 
motionless  before  them,  the  unfeeling  firiend  with  an  infamous  oarioature  of 
sympathy  said,  "  Well,  it  is  a  perpetual  motion  still ! " 

As  extravagant  a  scheme  as  any  of  them  all  was  prolDably  that  of  "  Pre- 
daval^s  Patent  Motive  Power  Company,"  whose  prospectus  was  issued  in  1833, 
and  which  may  have  been  that  in  which  Professor  De  Morgan  foimd  himself  a 
director.  This  prospectus  proposed  a  capital  of  £1^600,000,  that  is,  about  seven 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  on  which  there  was  to  be  an  annual  profit  of  ten 
million  dollars — a  very  handsome  thing  indeed.  This  profit  was  to  accrue  from 
the  licenses  issued  for  the  use  of  the  patent  motive  powers,  in  place  of  steam 
engines  and  such  like  obsolete  trash ;  it  being  computed  that  tiiere  were  twenty 
thousand  steam  engines  in  England,  togetiier  of  one.  million  horse  power, 
and  that  two  pounds  a  year  per  horse  power  would  readily  be  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  using  the  new  substitute.    No  license  was  ever  issued. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  disproofs  of  a  perpetual  motion.  These  have 
been  numerous  and  vaiious.  Some  proceed  by  algebraic  formulas,  with  x  and 
y  and  other  remote  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  them.  Some  argue  from  the  com- 
parative nature  of  cause  and  effect;  others  begin  with  the  centre  of  gravity; 
others  again  explain  that  machines  cannot  generate  power. 

All  these  are  valid  methods.  All  that  need  be  said  in  this  place,  however, 
will  apply  to  rising  and  fialling  weights  and  the  comparison  of  them,  and  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  found  a  clear  statement  of  the  case  for  all  perpetual  motions 
depending  on  gravitation.  "What  has  been  sought  in  arranging  it  is  to  make 
the  point  clear,  not  to  scientific  men  or  trained  mechanics,  but  to  anybody  of 
oommon  sense  and  a  fair  common-school  education. 

To  begin  with,  perpetual  motion  is  only  a  perpetual  notion.  Practically 
the  machines  for  it  don't  work ;  theoretically  they  can't. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  job  undertaken  by  the  perpetual  motionists  would 
be  to  place  a  weight  on  the  ground  and  try  to  have  it  lift  itself  up.  The  same 
idea  is  sometimes  imaginatively  presented  in  the  phi*ase  **  hoisting  one's  self  up 
by  the  straps  of  one's  boots."    The  weight  will  not  lift  itself  up. 

If  now  this  single  weight,  instead  of  being  left  motionless,  be  either  used  as 
a  pendulum  or  set  rolling  backward  and  forward  on  two  inclined  planes  or 
curves  (i.  e.,  as  it  were,  back  and  forth  across  a  valley),  or  constantiy  forward 
orver  a  series  of  ascents  and  descents,  the  distance  from  the  performance  of  the 
task  seems  less,  but  it  is  really  just  as  great;  it  is  in  either  case  the  vast  breadth 
of  impossibility.  For  instance,  it  will  quickly  appear,  if  we  consider  the  case, 
that  what  is  really  required  is  that  the  pendulum-bob  or  the  ball  shall  go  up  at 
the  fuiiJier  side  of  its  swing  or  curve  higher  than  U  went  down  on  this  side — 
which  is,  it  may  almost  be  said,  a  self-evident  impossibility.  Thus  take  the 
pendulum :  suppose  it  weighs  ten  pounds,  and  swings  downward  swiftly  enough 
to  give  it  at  the  lowest  point  a  total  force  (or  momentum)  of  fifteen  pounds. 
If  it  spends  all  this  in  going  up  on  the  further  side,  it  will  stop  there  and  come 
back,  so  as  to  have  fifteen  pounds  force  again  at  the  lowest  point,  and  so  on. 
But  it  does  not.  Part  of  the  force  is  spent  in  overcoming  atmosphere  resist- 
ance; not  so  much  as  if  the  pendulum  swung  in  tar,  because  air  is  r  tiiinner 
fluid  than  tar,  but  still  some,  because  air  is  a  fluid,  though  a  thin  one.  Another 
minute  part  of  the  force  is  spent  in  overcoming  the  tendency  of  the  pivot  ar- 
rangement to  bring  that  which  rests  on  it  to  rest;  for  even  in  the  sharpest  and 
hardest  knife  edge  there  is  such  a  tendency.    Therefore  the  pendulum  ^il] 
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gradually  come  to  rest  if  left  to  itself.  If  other  work,  such  as  moving  a  wheel, 
etc.,  is  required  of  it  besides,  it  will  stop  the  sooner.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  rolling  ball,  except  as  to  the  point  of  suspension ;  but  instead  of  this,  the 
b^  wiU  be  impeded  in  a  like  minute  degree  by  the  UTegularities  of  its  own 
8ur&ce  and  of  the  surface  it  rolls  on.  This  andiJie  resistance  of  the  atmos- 
phere will  instantly  begin  to  bring  the  bail  to  rest,  and  after  a  time  will  do  so. 
And  if  work  is  required  of  the  ball,  it  will  stop  the  sooner.  So  that,  as  was 
said,  perpetual  motion  requires,  in  the  case  of  a  pendulum  or  rolling  ball,  that 
it  should  go  up  with  more  force  than  it  had  in  going  down.  Of  course,  if  it 
could  do  this  it  could  keep  itself  going,  and  spare  a  little  power  at  every  swing 
toward  turning  a  wheel,  or  doing  any  other  work.  Indeed,  it  could  spare  a 
good  deal  just  as  well ;  for  if  it  could  have  any  more  power  at  all  in  going  up 
than  it  gathered  in  going  down,  it  could  have  any  quantity. 

Now  go  a  step  ftuther  and  consider  the  wheel  question,  first,  a  bar  bal- 
anced on  a  transverse  axle — such  for  instance  as  two  opposite  horizontal  spokes 
of  a  wheel  loft  alone  in  the  hub — and  with  equal  weights  at  the  ends,  will  stay 
in  whatever  position  it  is  turned  to.  If  set  whirling,  it  will'  instantly  begin  to 
go  slower  from  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  friction  of  the  axle,  and  in  time 
will  stop.  It  cannot  gain  force,  because  it  takes  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
power  to  carry  one  weight  up  as  the  other  weight  exerts  in  going  down ;  and 
further  than  this,  it  also  loses  by  the  constant  resistance  of  air  and  friction,  as 
just  stated.  If  these  were  removed,  it  would  keep  whirling;  but  if  any  work 
were  required  of  it,  that  would  stop  it  in  time,  as  the  other  resistance  would. 

This  supposed  balanced  bar  with  two  weights  is  really  the  whole  story  of 
the  wheel  perpetual  motions,  and  indeed  of  all  the  gravity  perpetual  motions ; 
it  perfectly  exemplifies  the  law  under  which  they  all  stand  still  with  such  uni- 
form obedience.  For  a  place  of  the  deadest  and  utterest  stillness,  indeed,  a  col- 
lection of  perpetual  motions  would  be  the  most  motionless  and  the  deadest  of  all. 
The  law  in  question  is  this,  as  stated  just  above :  To  lift  a  weight  any  distanoa 
requires  exactly  the  power  (or  momentum  or  force)  accumulated  by  the  sam« 
weight  in  dropping  that  same  distance. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  balanced  bar  with  weighted  ends,  suppose  the  bar  is 
three  feet  long  and  the  weights  are  a  force  when  moving  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each.  Now  the  descending  one  must  more  than  raise  its  ascending 
equal  in  order  to  keep  up  its  speed  and  prevent  stopping  at  last,  since  it  must^ 

First.  Lift  the  other  ball; 

Becond,  Overcome  axle  friction ; 

Third.  Overcome  air  friction. 

If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  must  after  a  while  stop.  Even  if  it  could  do  this,  % 
could  not  do  a  particle  of  work  without  being  sooner  or  later  stopped.  But  I 
it  coold  do  the  three  tasks,  and  no  matter  how  little  more,  then  it  could  lay  uj 
an  infinite  store  of  force  ready  to  use,  as  was  &.*id  of  the  pendulum.  Now  t» 
consider  the  modification  of  our  balanced  bar,  which  has  been  used  in  so  very 
many  different  forms  for  an  ever-turning  wheeL 

First.  It  is  sufficient  to  consider  two  opposite  spokes  or  radii,  instead  of  a 
whole  wheel ;  for  the  wheel  is  only  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  such  cou- 
ples. If  a  whed  of  a  hundred  spokes  will  turn  in  consequence  of  mechanism 
at  the  end  of  each  couple  of  sx>okes,  then  exactly  the  same  can  be  done  with 
any  single  couple  of  opposite  spokes.  Indeed,  so  far  as  perpetual  motion  is 
concerned,  one  spoke  without  any  opposite  one  is  as  good  as  a  million.  Let  it 
hang  straight  down  from  its  hub,  as  it  would  naturally  do,  with  its  weight  at 
the  end;  it  is  just  as  likely  to  send  itself  round  and  round  perpetually  as  if  it» 
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opposite  were  added.    It  is  only  the  pendulum  in  fact;  and  the  pendulum  is 
only  a  modification  of  the  lump  of  stone  l}ing  on  the  floor. 

But  let  us  allow  our  perpetual  motionist  not  merely  the  weight,  not  merely 
the  pendulum,  not  merely  the  balanced  pair  of  spokes.  Allow  also  Uie  whole 
additional  mechanism  which,  in  one  or  another  modification,  contains  the  whole 
of  the  gravitation  schemes  for  perpetual  motion.  This  is  the  carrying  of  the 
descending  weight  to  a  further  distance  from  the  axle  of  the  wheel  thun  its  dis- 
tance  while  it  ascends. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  amounts  to  a  lengthening  of  one  of  the  spokes  or 
halves  of  tlie  balanced  bar,  so  as  to  outweigh  the  oUier  half  and  liil  it  over  to 
tlie  point  where  it  may  lengthen  in  its  turn,  while  the  first  shortens,  and  so  on. 
This  has  been  most  commonly  accomplished  by  a  joint  wiUi  a  stop,  permitting 
the  extensible  part  of  the  spoke  or  radius  to  fall  out  into  Uie  same  line  with  the 
inner  part,  but  no  further ;  while  of  course  it  would  permit  tlie  weight  to  hang 
down  during  tlie  ascent  on  the  opposite  side  of  Uie  wheel.     Sometimes  the 

lengthening  has  been  by  an  arrangement 
of  springs ;  or  by  **  lazy  tongs,"  i,  c,  crossed 
diagonals  hinged  to  each  otlier  so  as  to  be 
extensible ;  or  by  one  or  more  eccentrics, 
with  a  double  wheel  or  sub-wheels,  or  com- 
binations of  levers  or  springs,  or  wheel 
gearing,  or  some  of  them  togetlier.  The 
object,  however,  was  always  one  and  the 
same — ^to  keep  the  descending  weiglit  fur- 
tlier  from  the  centre  than  the  ascending 
counterweight. 
In  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  7) 
A  is  the  centre  of  the  perpetual  motion  wheel  B  F  D  H ;  A  B  and  A  D  are 
the  two  fixed  spokes,  jointed  at  B  and  D,  so  that  when  the  position  A  B  is 

reached,  B  C  falls  into  the  line  of  A 
B,  but  no  further;  and  so  that  when 
the  spoke  thus  extended  has  passed 
the  position  A  F  G,  the  outer  half 
may  hang  as  at  D  E  and  proceed 
through  A  II  J,  until  it  returns  and 
falls  out  ag^iin  at  A  B  C. 

During  all  the  upper  portion  of  tlie 
turning  of  the  wheel,  the  line  A  J  is 
the  radius  of  the  circle  Uiat  the  weight 
on  the  shortened  spoke  describes. 
Accordingly,  the  line  K  L,  or  M  G, 
which  is  of  the  same  length  as  K  L, 
is  the  whole  perpendicular  height 
through  wYuzh  each  weight  must  as- 
cend on  one  side  and  descend  on  the 
other. 

I  Now  the  force  acquired  by  any 

A  given  weight  C  in  falling  through  K 

rig.  8.  L  (or  M  G)  is  exactly  equal  to  that 

expended  in  raising  C,  or  its  equal  E,  through  L  K  (or  G  M). 

Moreover,  tlie  fact  that  this  weight  moves  sideways  more  or  less  in  either 
du'ection,  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  result  of  its  perpendicular  move- 
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iDont;  since  the  sideways  motion  does  nothing  either  to  prevent  the  weight 
from  being  pulle«l  in  a  stmight  line  toward  the  centre  of  the  eartli,  or  to  add 
to  this  pull.  It  is  absolute  approach  on  the  direct  line  toward  tlie  centre  of  the 
earth  (viz.,  in  this  instance  the  distmce  K  L),  and  notliing  else,  which  shows 
the  total  momentum  of  the  descending  weight,  and  of  course  tlie  total  expen- 
diture to  carry  up  the  ascending  one.  These  are  equal.  Therefore,  tliis  joint- 
spoked  wheel  will  gradually  stop  just  like  a  common  wheel,  in  consequence  of 
axle  friction  and  air  friction.  Moreover,  tlie  place  where  it  will  come  to  rest 
can  be  accumtely  determined,  and  can  be  pretty  nearly  judged  of.  See  diagi'am, 
fig.  8.  It  will  be  with  the  long  arm  ABC  just  half-way  down  toward  A  G, 
which  will  bring  the  weight  C  just  as  far  to  the  right  of  tlie  perpendicular 
tn  G  as  the  weight  E  will  be  to  the  left  of  it.  Thus  placed,  the  long  arm  and 
the  short  arm  will  become  equivalent  to  equal  arms.  See  fig.  8,  in  which  the 
letters  denote  the  same  paiia  as  in  tlie  last  figure  except  Z.  Here  an  imaginary 
l)alanco  is  hung  across  7n,  and  dotted  lines  which  may  indicate  suspension  cords 
suspend  the  two  weights  C  and  E. 

The  geometrical  proof  of  Uns  balance  is  easy ;  it  is  thus :    Take  a  square, 

say  fig.  9,  A  B  C  D,  and  quarter  it  by  two  diagonals,  a e 

The  square  is  thus  bisected  into  two  right-angled  ti*ian- 

gles,  each  of  which  is  bisected  into  two  others.     The 

hypothenuse  of  either  small  triangle,  say  A  B,  is  one  of 

tlie  shorter  sides  of  the  larger  triangle  A  B  D.    Now  in 

figure  8,  it  is  evident  on  inspection,  and  by  the  constimction 

of  the  wheel,  that  tlie  triangle  A  D  E  equals  A  B  Z,  or  B  Z  C, 

and  that  they  are  all  right-angled  tiiangles.    Accordingly, 

A  E,  tlie  hypothenuse  of  the  ti'iangle  A  D  E,  must  equal  Fig.  9. 

A  Z,  a  short  side  of  the  triangle  A  Z  C,  which  is  double  of  A  D  E,  which  was 

the  thing  to  be  shown.    That  is,  if  a  perpetual  motion  wheel  have  two  spokes 

jointed  in  the  middle  so  that  the  outer  half  of  each  may  fall  out  to  a  horizontal 

right  line  with  the  inner  lialf  while  descending  on  one  side  of  the  wheel,  and 

may  hang  while  ascending  on  the  other  side,  until  the  inner  half  of  the  spoke 

is  horizontal,  and  shall  thence  lift  at  right  angles  to  that  inner  half  until  it 

passes  over  and  fiills  out  to  a  horizontal  again,  and  if  such  whoel  be  set  going — 

First.  It  will  not  keep  on  going  forever,  but  will  stop,  because  whatever 
force  is  gained  by  the  descent  of  a  weight  on  one  side  has  to  be  lost  by  carry- 
ing up  the  same  weight  through  an  equal  ascent  on  the  other;  and  the  axlo 
friction  and  air  friction  are  therefore  left  unchecked  to  gradually  stop  the  wheel. 

Second,  The  wheel  will  stop  at  its  natural  place  of  balance,  where  one 
weight  is  just  as  far  to  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  wheel  as  the  other  to  the 
other ;  and  in  the  wheel  here  described  that  position  will  be  with  tlie  descending 
arm  45  deg.  below  a  horizontal  line,  and  tlie  ascending  one  as  much  above  it. 

Now,  tliese  principles  apply  to  any  number  of  oouples  of  spokes. 

And  to  a  wheel  with  an  odd  number  of  spokes ;  for  the  tobU  of  all  the 
weights  will  act  all  together  exactly  like  one  couple  whose  plaoe  and  size  can 
be  mathematically  determined. 

And  to  any  other  proportion  in  tiie  jointed  parts  of  the  sjwkes ;  for  such 
other  proportion  would  merely  vary  the  details  of  the  diagram  afready  given. 

And  to  any  other  plan  of  pushing  the  weight  at  the  rim  of  a  wheel  further 
out  on  the  descending  than  on  the  ascending  side. 

And,  lastiy,  to  any  plan  for  making  a  weight  (as  of  sand,  mercury,  balls, 
etc.)  weigh  more  as  it  goes  down  than  as  it  goes  up. 

In  conclusion :  It  is  useless,  for  many  people,  to  take  so  much  pains  to  prove 
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that  a  thing  cannot  be  heavier  than  iteelf.  Most  persons  are  satisfied  of  it 
already ;  and  inveterate  perpetual  motionists  become,  there  is  no  doubt,  men- 
tally affected  by  their  pursuit,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  oomprehend  reasonings 
against  it.  But  there  are  others  working  at  it  who  are  not  too  iar  gone  to  be 
cured.  Besides,  it  is  well  to  know  how  to  specifically  refute  a  delusion,  even 
if  you  don^t  believe  it;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  demonstration  above  given  is 
a  clear  and  practical  one,  handy  enough,  for  instance,  to  be  used  by  any  intel- 
ligent journeyman  carpenter.  And  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  answer  a  mis- 
taken belief  with  jeers.  It  is  kinder  and  more  efiective  to  show  that  there  is  a 
mistake,  and  what  it  is. 

F.  B.  Pebkiks. 


THE  YOUTH  BY  THE  BROOK 
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SADLY  a  youth,  beside  the  stream  reclining. 
Watched  the  quick  dancing  of  the  joyous  wave, 
And  from  the  dewy  buds  bright  garlands  twining. 
Their  morning  freshness  to  the  waters  gave. 
"And  thus,"  he  said,  "depart  my  summer  hours, 
With  all  their  happy  dreams  of  hope  and  light; 
The  stream  of  Time  tiiese  days,  sweet  as  the  fiowors. 
Unheeding  bears  forever  from  my  sight, 

"Ah!  never  ask  why  thus  in  early  morning 

The  rosy  splendor  from  my  sky  has  fled. 
And  the  bright  blossoms  once  my  path  adorning 

Now  fade  around  me,  scentless,  pale,  and  dead. 
Kind  Nature,  with  her  bounteous  hand,  will  ever 

Create  new  beauties  when  the  old  depart; 
But  all  in  vain  I  sigh,  for  never,  never  • 

Can  come  a  second  springtime  to  my  heart. 

"  Autumn  will  come,  and  heap  with  richest  treasure 

The  hands  that  hold  the  promise  of  the  spring; 
But  to  my  heart  what  joy,  what  hope,  what  pleasure 

Can  the  returning  seasons  ever  bring? 
For  she  whose  image  fills  my  soul  forever 

Only  in  blissful  dream ings  can  be  mine : 
Praying,  I  stretch  my  hands  with  vain  endeavor 

To  where  the  vision  stands  with  smile  divine. 

"Come  to  me,  thou!  my  only  love!  my  blessing! 
I^ave  the  proud  castle  with  its  hearts  of  ice ; 
Only  to  see  thee,  and  thy  smile  possessing. 

Will  make  the  earUi  to  me  a  paradise. 
List  to  the  waves  in  light  and  beauty  flowing. 

The  music  of  the  singing  leaves  above. 
A  cottage  home  is  large  where  hearts  are  glowing 
With  the  pure  sunshine  of  a  mutual  love." 

Mart  L.  Rittek. 
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OUTCAST  CHILDREN. 

r  I  lEX  thousand  human  beings  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  are  adi'iit  m 
JL  the  streets  of  New  York.  Four-fifths  of  them  are  confirmed  vagrants,  and 
the  majority  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  everything  but  the  depravity 
which  is  gleaned  fi'om  the  city  slums,  and  all  of  them  are  being  pushed  by  tlie 
relentless  force  of  untoward  cu'cumstances  into  the  criminal  practices  in  which 
many  have  become  adepts  in  the  dawn  of  their  blighted  lives.  Tlie  major  por- 
tion are  boys  rapidly  preparing  for  the  almshouses,  prisons,  and  gallows;  but 
hundreds  are  girls,  who  have  before  them  the  darker  horror  of  prostitution  as 
well  as  those  appliances  of  civilization  for  the  care  or  repression  of  the  pauper- 
ism and  lawlessness  which  it  creates.  It  is  this  juvenile  army  of  vagabond- 
age and  crime  hanging  upon  the  fianks  of  society,  and  occasionally  staitling  it 
from  its  propriety  by  manifestations  of  an  immeasurable  capacity  for  mischief, 
which  is  a  prominent  peril  and  the  most  sorrowful  of  the  nether  aspects  of  the  city. 
"  Foxes  have  holes  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hatlx 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  is  the  most  woful  declaration  of  friendless  hom«- 
lessnesB  ever  uttered  on  earth.  To-day  in  the  Western  metropolis  ten  thousand 
defaced  images  of  the  Creator  are  as  friendless,  as  homeless,  as  abandoned  to 
tlie  wrath  of  man.  However  hardened  he  may  have  become,  no  one  can  en- 
counter this  phase  of  metropolitan  life  without  a  fervent  hope  that  the  experi- 
ence may  not  be  repeated.  Policemen  who,  it  might  be  supposed,  aro  indurated 
to  callousness  by  long  attrition  with  human  suffering  and  degradation,  are  fre- 
quently unmanned  by  casual  meetings  with  littie  castaways  wailing  in  tiie 
agony  of  hunger  or  homelessness,  or  in  the  anguish  of  detected  crime ;  and  tiie 
mere  amateur  in  such  scenes  cannot  be  blamed  if  he  avoids  rather  than  seeks 
them.  For  the  reason  that  the  facts  are  so  repulsive,  they  liave  been  collated 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  no  task  which  I  have  undertaken  has  been  more 
onerous  than  that  of  presenting  the  juvenile  wretchedness  of  the  city  in  trust- 
worthy and  intelligible  shape. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking  I  discovered  that  notwithstanding  tiie 
many  earnest  agencies  at  work  among  these  outcasts  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion, very  few  precise  facts  concerning  them  were  known.  The  intelligent  and 
sympatlietic  agents  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Howard  Mission,  tho 
Catiiolic  Protectory,  and  other  organized  charities,  were  constantly  among 
them ;  yet  no  one  of  them  could  give  any  exact  data  as  to  the  number,  haunts, 
or  liabits  of  the  outcast  children  of  New  York,  nor  did  the  reports  of  any  of 
these  institutions  contain  such  information  in  manageable  shape.  The  moral 
and  physical  destitution  of  these  child- vagrants,  and  tJie  causes  which  produced 
them,  are  the  topics  chiefiy  discussed  by  these  societies ;  but  the  statements  of 
facts  are  almost  entu*ely  confined  to  the  means  of  reclamation  which  they  so 
constantly  and  unselfishly  exert.  But  by  combining  information  obtained  from 
widely  differing  sources  with  personal  observations,  I  liave  avoided  conjecture, 
altiiou^  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  exact  statistics  where  none  ever  have 
been  or  can  b«  collated.  The  only  positive  statement  I  have  seen  is  that  **  tiio 
vagrant  and  neglected  children  of  the  city,  if  placed  in  double  file  three  feet 
apart,  would  make  a  procession  eight  miles  long."  In  this  estimate  are  in- 
cluded the  neglected  cliildren  as  well  as  tho  true  nomads  of  tho  streets,  and  it 
is  under  rather  than  above  the  truth.  ^nr^n](> 
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In  tills  army  of  sorrow  there  are  gcadations  in  misery,  but  only  few  re- 
sources for  its  alleviation.  The  child  who  is  naked  has  tlie  odds  against  him 
who  is  both  Imngiy  and  naked,  but  neither  has  the  advantage  of  tlic  other  in 
means  for  the  relief  of  either  tlie  one  or  the  other.  The  fii*st  and  most  natural 
recourse  of  the  outcast  who  has  just  passed  fi'om  a  neglected  babyhood  into  a 
vagrant  childhood,  is  beggary.  It  is  these  forlorn  creatures  whose  naked  feet 
smear  tlie  gutter  ice  with  blood,  whose  hands  eagerly  search  the  garbage  bar- 
rels for  morsels  of  refuse  food  which  the  homeless  dogs  will  not  touch,  but 
which  they  devour;  it  is  tliey  whose  eyes  have  the  fnglitfiil  glare  only  priva- 
tion cjm  give,  and  whose  voices  are  often  so  weakened  by  want  that  tiiey  can- 
not audibly  articulate  tlieir  needs  at  area  doors ;  it  is  they  who  are  found  at 
night  under  stoops,  in  wagons,  in  lumber  yards,  or  timidly  asking  for  lodging 
at  the  police  stations.  I  am  fully  aware  that  all  this  means  tliat  tliere  are 
homeless  children  who  are  actually  starving  in  the  sti'eets  of  New  York,  and  I 
am  also  conscious  that  I  have  not  exaggerated  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 
Hiore  are  such  children,  and  hundreds  of  them.  Despite  the  constant  and  sys- 
tematic efforts  made  by  organized  charities,  tliere  are  constantly  in  the  streets 
fifteen  hundred  fragile  boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  who  have  no 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  home,  and  who  are  dying  by  inches  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  nutriment.  These  are  grave  statements,  but  those  noble 
laborei-s  of  every  Christian  creed,  who  are  working  with  such  unwearying  and 
unselfish  zeal  to  rescue  the  human  drift  annually  cast  up  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties, know  that  they  are  rather  below  than  above  the  truth. 

But  those  hapless  waifs  that,  living  or  dead,  are  rebukes  of  civilization,  do 
not  constitute  all  of  the  infantile  street  beggars.  There  are  half  as  many  more 
who  are  less  than  they  pretend  to  be,  but  still  ha\'ing  a  perfect  right  to  be 
chissed  as  outcast  children.  They,  in  common  with  otlier  classes  to  be  notod, 
are  the  victims  of  debauched  and  brutal  parentage.  Born  of  misery,  nurtured 
by  penury,  cradled  in  the  filth  and  degradation  of  such  tenements  as  tliat  I 
have  described  at  Gotliam  Court,  having  blasphemy  and  drunkenness  as  con- 
stant companions,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  more  pitiful  or  more  painfully 
suggestive  of  social  ulceration  than  the  child- vagrants  of  New  York. 

Crowding  all  the  narrow  streets  and  courts  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  city, 
swarming  about  the  markets  and  piers,  haggard,  filthy,  the  foul  blasphemy  of 
experienced  depravity  constantly  on  their  lips,  they  at  once  declare  their  ap- 
palling numbers  and  their  unutterable  degradation.  They  are  the  enfants  ter- 
rible of  civilization,  and  many  of  those  now  specially  considered  are  forced  to 
add  hypocrisy  to  their  vices.  They  are  tlie  children  of  parents  who,  sunken 
by  liquor  below  the  beasts  of  the  fields,  strip  their  progeny  of  nearly  all  their 
scanty  clothing  and  drive  tliem  forth  firom  tlie  kennels  which  are  their  homes, 
to  beg  for  them  the  means  of  further  indulgence.  It  is  this  class  which  infests 
the  doors  of  theati*es,  concert-saloons,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and 
which  is  found  in  the  streets  at  the  latest  hours  of  the  night  and  is  most  impor- 
tunate in  demanding  charity.  One  special  case  which  happened  to  come  under 
my  personal  observation  will  perhaps  fully  illustrate  tliis  class.  A  boy  was 
dragged  into  a  police  station  for  tlie  heinous  offence  of  begging,  at  the  doors  of 
Wall.ock's  Theatre.  It  appeared  that  with  two  brothers  younger  than  himself 
— and  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age — ^he  was  driven  out  by  his  drunken 
motl^r  every  night  to  beg,  and  that  she  compelled  them,  before  beginning  tlieir 
task,  to  remove  their  shoes  under  the  stoop  of  a  house  near  by.  Not  only  were 
tliey  thus  exposed  to  the  bitter  cold  of  .an  extreme  winter,  but  the  beastly 

mother  hovered  near  to  urge  them  to  increased  importunity  by  significant  goa- 
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tares,  and  rc?giilarly  rewarded  them  with  hrutal  beatings  if  Uieir  gains  wero 
not  commensurate  with  her  desires.  It  was  ascertained  that  this  was  the  prac- 
tice of  a  large  number  of  bestial  jyarents  colonized  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
city,  whose  children  escaped  from  them  when  they  could  to  become  veritable 
Tagrants  and  beggars  upon  their  own  account.  There  are  others  of  tliese  child 
beggars  who  arc  stiU  less  entitled  to  sympathy,  for  their  homes  are  abodes  of 
comparative  comfort  and  they  readily  obey  tlieir  parents — who  themselves  are 
beggars — and  sturdily  demand  the  charity  to  which  they  are  not  rightfully  en- 
titled. But  the  phases  of  street  beggary  are  as  manifold  as  the  shapes  taken  by 
human  depravity  stimulated  by  greed,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than 
make  mention  of  general  facts. 

Juvenile  delinquents  are  infantile  mendicants  ripened  by  time  and  circum- 
stances. Foremost  among  them  are  the  boy-burglars  and  thieves  who  have 
become  at  least  a  grave  annoyance  of  metropolitim  life.  There  is  notliing  too 
trivial  to  escape  the  attention  of  these  young  marauders,  and  their  physical  in- 
dgnificmice  is  to  their  advantage  in  their  work  of  depredation.  They  go  with 
nonchalant  ease  where  bolder  spirits  would  fear  to  tread  and  larger  bodies 
fail  to  penetrate.  Having  none  of  the  caution  of  experience,  and  able  to  crawl 
into  the  crevices  of  buildings,  all  the  vagaries  of  theft  are  laid  to  their  charge. 
I  could  not  liave  an  apter  illustration  than  a  case  wliich  occurred  on  the  day  I 
reached  this  page  in  my  writing.  Three  boys,  each  twelve  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing glided  in  unnoticed  during  business  hours,  easily  secreted  themselves  in  the 
premises  at  the  corner  of  West  Broadway  and  Franklin  sti*eet  until  the  house 
was  closed ;  that  being  done  they  began  operations  while  it  was  still  daylight,  by 
ransacking  the  office,  where  they  were  in  plain  view  from  the  neighboring 
houses.  Of  course  they  were  discovered,  but  so  small  were  they  that  Capt. 
Petty  searched  an  hour  before  he  found  tliem  stowed  away  in  a  coal-hole  under 
the  sidewalk.  Boy-barglars  always  commit  some  such  blunder  as  this  in  their 
operations,  but  in  spite  of  blundering  are  often  so  favored  by  circumstances 
that  their  enterprises  are  successful.  Their  particular  depredation  is  to  enter 
unoccupied  houses  and  strip  them  of  whatever  they  can  conveniently  carry 
away.  The  summer  months,  when  large  numbers  of  families  go  into  the  coun- 
try for  weeks,  leaving  their  homes  entirely  unprotected,  oflfer  an  opportunity 
to  burglars  wliich  is  never  neglected,  and  very  few  of  these  houses  escape  pil- 
lage. Sometimes  a  clean  sweep  of  every  tiling  portable  is  made,  which  is  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  adults  hate  been  at  work ;  fwid  sometimes  only  a  few 
trifling  articles  are  missing,  but  much  wanton  damage  is  done  to  what  is  left;, 
whicli  is  sure  proof  that  boys  have  been  about.  But  the  especial  field  of  juve- 
nile burglars  is  found  in  houses  which  are  to  let,  and  are  therefore  left  to  cai*e 
for  themselves  by  the  police.  The  boys  easily  gain  entrance,  and  once  in  are 
secure  in  the  intrusion,  however  protracted  it  may  be.  There  is  nothing  to 
operate  upon  apparently  but  the  bare  floors  and  walls,  but  the  boys  find  port- 
able plunder  in  the  gas  and  water  fixtures.  Not  only  do  they  wrench  off 
fimcets  and  burners,  but  they  pull  the  pipes  out  of  tlio  walls,  and  frequently  do 
a  damage  of  hundreds  of  dollars  in  obtaining  plunder  for  which  they  get  only 
a  few  cents  from  the  junkrpen.  The  water  is  very  rarely  cut  off  at  the  street 
from  vacant  houses ;  and  where  it  is  not,  tliis  breakage  of  the  pipes  causes  the 
flooding  of  the  houses,  which  is  often  the  first  intimation  obtained  of  the  rob- 
bery. While  this  spoliation  of  such  houses  is  always  done  by  boys,  and  cases 
of  it  are  occurring  every  day,  it  by  no  means  absorbs  the  attention  of  all  juve- 
nile delinquents.  There  are  others  who  are  engaged  in  breaking  show-cases 
incautiously  left  on  the  sidewalks  at  night  and  rob1)ing  them  of  their  contents^ 
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Thef e  are  some  who  loiter  about  the  doors  of  the  smaller  shops  watching  an 
opportunity  to  slip  behind  the  counter  and  rob  the  till.  This  also  is  an  every- 
day occurrence,  and  the  small  size  of  the  thieves  peculiarly  adapts  tli^m  to  the 
crime  and  renders  them  remarkably  successful  in  it;  where  a  man  or  half- 
grown  boy  would  be  sure  to  be  seen  or  heard,  the  urchin  of  eight  or  ten  years 
glides  noiseless  and  invisible.  These  same  advantages  are  apparent  in  his 
depredations  upon  the  property  exposed  at  the  doors  of  shops  where  he  lingers 
unsuspected  to  snatch  up  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  jacket,  or  something  of  like  nature 
which  he  can  easily  carry  off. 

The  principal  methods  of  thievery  employed  by  boys  have  been  stated,  but 
no  pretence  is  made  that  the  list  is  complete.  Every  case  of  crime  develops 
some  distinctive  features  which  tend  to  remove  it  from  the  class  to  which  it 
seems  to  belong,  and  the  means  of  robbery  are  therefore  almost  as  varied  as  the 
peculiarities  of  cases.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  depredations  of  vagrant, 
girls,  and  I  have  not  therefore  attempted  to  do  more  than  generalize  concem-| 
ing  them.  They  never  commit  burglary  and  rarely  street  robberies  or  from 
stores,  and  they  principally  confine  themselves  to  what  is  called  "  the  domestic 
lay."  Graining  access  to  dwellings  by  pretence  of  begging  or  selling  matches 
carried  in  a  large  basket,  they  snatch  up  and  secrete  whatever  is  presented  by 
opportunity,  if  it  is  nothing  better  than  a  handkerchief  or  a  pewter  spoon.  But 
almost  the  only  method  of  robbery  which  is  peculiar  to  vicious  street  girls  is 
that  practised  by  the  flower  girls,  who  are  about  twelve  years  of  age,  rather 
handsome  in  features  and  modest  in  demeanor.  Sufficiently  attractive  to  make 
the  story  probable,  and  having  enough  adroitness  to  give  it  the  further  proba- 
bility of  an  opportunity  having  been  had,  they  boldly  demand  hush  money  of 
gentiemen  for  alleged  improper  liberties  taken  with  them.  There  are  scores 
of  these  girl  blackmailers,  and  they  are  the  most  dangerous  and  profligate  of 
all  juvenile  offenders.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  city  that,  although  yet  in  ex- 
istence, they  are  much  less  numerous  than  they  were  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
when  Police  Captain  Thome  discovered  a  regularly  organized  band  of  tiiem. 
Such  incredible  youthful  depravity  was  so  clearly  shown  on  that  occasion  that 
the  story  is  worthy  of  brief  recital.  A  gentleman  of  irreproachable  character 
and  extensively  engaged  in  business  called  upon  Captain  Thome  and  frankly 
stated  that  he  was  the  victim  of  one  of  these  flower  girls,  who  had  already  de- 
spoiled him  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  whose  persecutions  were  actually  kill- 
ing him.  It  appeared  that  she  always  came  to  his  counting-house  on  particu- 
lar days  and,  watching  until  he  was  alone,  went  boldly  into  his  private  office. 
In  police  parlance,  they  **  put  up  a  job  on  her."  Captain  Thome  was  secreted 
in  a  closet  in  the  office  the  next  time  she  called,  and  the  gentleman  talked  to 
her  as  previously  arranged.  He  began  by  asking  her  why  she  persisted  in  her 
demands  upon  him,  for,  said  he,  "you  know  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
you,  never  said  an  improper  word  to  you."  The  young  analyst  of  human  na- 
ture answered  unabashed,  "  I  know  that;  but  who'll  believe  you  if  I  say  you 
did?  "  Captain  Thome,  dressed  in  ftiU  police  uniform,  stepped  from  the  closet 
with,  **  I  will  for  one,  Mary ! "  The  girl,  young  as  she  was,  had  enough  expe- 
rience in  devious  ways  to  see  that  her  game  had  escaped,  and  readily,  although 
sullenly,  promised  to  cease  exacting  tribute  in  that  particular  quarter.  The 
gentleman  would  go  no  further,  and  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Captain  Thome 
to  prosecute  the  girl,  both  for  her  own  good  and  that  of  society,  returned  an 
absolute  refusal.  Captain  Thorne  was  therefore  obliged  to  lot  her  go  with  a 
warning  not  to  attempt  her  operations  again  anywhere.  He  also  remonstrated 
▼ith  her  upon  her  way  of  living,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  such  things.    The 
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hardened  girl  morosely  answered  that  all  the  other  girls  did  them,  and  thus 
gave  a  clue  which  was  followed  until  it  developed  the  gang  of  feminine  black- 
mailers of  tender  years,  working  in  concert,  which  has  been  referred  to.  Al- 
though the  band  was  then  dispersed,  the  method  of  robbery  it  employed  sur- 
vived, and  is  yet  extensively  used  by  scores  ol  girls  under  the  cover  of  selling 
not  only  flowers,  but  apples  and  other  fruits. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  numbers  of  the  juvenile  thieves  of  all 
classes  to  be  found  at  aU  times  in  New  York.  All  outcast  children  are  so  liable 
at  any  moment  to  pass  the  line  between  vagrancy  and  crime,  that  tlie  two 
classes  are  practically  only  one.  But  there  are  two  phases  of  infantile  misfor- 
tune presented  in  the  streets  which  are  distinguishable  from  all  others,  and 
from  each  other.  One  is  the  children  temporarily  lost,  who  are  outcasts  for  a 
few  hours,  and  crowd  into  that  brief  time  unnecessary  but  unutterable  misery. 
In  the  past  ten  years  66,809  children  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  police  as 
lost,  which,  is  an  average  of  6,680  per  year,  and  of  nearly  19  per  day.  Most  of 
the  cases,  however,  occur  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  children,  getting 
into  the  sti'eet  to  play,  wander  off  a  few  rods,  are  unable  to  find  theh  way  home, 
and  soon  attract  attention  by  their  lusty  lamentations  at  the  discovery.  They 
are  then  handed  over  to  the  first  patrolman  who  is  met,  who  takes  them  to  his 
precinct  station.  They  are  retained  until  nightfaU,  when  they  are  sent  from  all 
portions  of  tlie  city  to  Police  Headquarters,  No.  300  Mulberry  street,  where  a 
large  dormitoiy  has  been  prepared  for  their  reception  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
building.  They  are  kept  there  in  charge  of  a  judicious  matron  until  claimed 
by  the  parents ;  but  if  this  does  not  occur  within  three  days,  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  children  is  taken  and  they  are  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
ties. But  tliis  rarely  happens,  and  if  the  chililren  are  not  claimed  at  the  sta- 
tions, as  many  are,  they  are  so  generally  sought  by  the  ixirents  at  Police  Head- 
quarters, that  very  few  remain  even  through  one  night. 

The  foundlings  have  a  far  different  fate.  During  the  past  ten  years  939  of 
the  waife  on  the  sea  of  sin,  who  are  outcasts  from  the  moment  of  their  birth, 
have  been  picked  up  in  the  streets ;  and  it  is  a  notable  fact,  ujx>n  which  I  do  not 
care  to  moralize,  tliat  161  of  these  foundlings  were  picked  up  by  the  police  in 
1870,  and  178  in  1869,  although  the  Foundling  Asylum  was  in  full  operation 
during  1870,  and  for  that  reason  a  large  diminution  in  the  police  cases  had  been 
expected.  Formerly,  when  these  castaway  babes  were  found  in  the  streets,  it 
was  the  custom  to  transfer  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  care  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charities,  by  whom  they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  public  asylums, 
where  most  of  them  speedily,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  died.  Being  now 
committed  to  the  more  careful  charge  of  the  new  Foundling  Asylum,  a  larger 
proportion  of  them  survive  to  become  public  burdens  during  the  years  of  in- 
fancy, and  to  be  in  after  life  whatever  chance  may  determine  for  a  child  who 
never  had  a  home.  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  aiticlo  to 
deal  with  the  causes  of  infant  abandonment  nor  with  its  effects  either  upon  its 
subjects  or  the  community.  I  give  now  only  the  bare  record  of  the  number  of 
these  castaways  as  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

There  are  other  juvenile  outcasts  who  are  self-helpful,  and  therefore  less 
painful  to  the  observer  than  the  classes  which  have  been  mentioned.  These 
are  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  great  part  friendless  and  home- 
less, but  scour  the  sti'eets  for  a  livelihood  to  such  good  purpose  that  few  of 
them  actually  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Chiefly  newsboys  and  boot- 
blacks, they  are  the  gamins  of  an  advanced  civilization,  and  coidd  exist  only 
23 
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where  the  undue  aggregation  of  humanity  has  produced  the  poverty  which  in- 
evitably attends  such  herding.    Generally  ragged,  often  hatless  or  shoeless,  or 
both,  unclean  in  person  and  language,  the  newsboys  are  a  class  by  tliemselves. 
Nowhere  else,  and  among  no  other  human  beings,  is  there  so  much  energy,  in- 
dependence, effrontery,  cunning,  shiftlessness,  and  contentedness  with  the  lot 
fortune  sends.    Out  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  crowd  the  folding-rooms 
of  the  morning  newspapers,  they  can  be  seen  from  then  until  late  at  night, 
when  they  are  vending  the  evening  jonraals,  scouring  every  part  of  the  city 
and  heard  everywhere  shouting  their  wares  into  tlie  general  ear.    Each  sale 
they  make  jrields  only  a  cent  or  a  fraction  of  a  cent  profit,  and  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  they  must  make  many  sales,  involving  hours  of  time  and  a  terrible 
strain  upon  youthful  muscles,  for  them  to  gain  even  a  scanty  subsistence.    If  a 
boy  sells  one  hundred  papers  per  day,  he  is  doing  more  than  an  average  busi- 
ness, but  his  profits  amount  only  to  about  fifty  cents ;  so  that  three  dollars  per 
week  is  more  than  the  general  reward  of  an  occupation  that  consumes  fouileen 
hours  i)er  day  and  requires  a  daily  capital  almost  equal  to  the  weekly  profits. 
Out  of  these  scanty  earnings,  got  at  such  a  great  cost,  tho  newsboy  can,  if  he 
will,  live  cleanly  and  comfortably.    Although  as  a  class  improvident  in  the  last 
degree,  hundreds  of  the  newsboys  take  the  benefits  of  the  practical  philanthropy 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  which  has  established  the  Newsboys'  Lodging 
House  at  No.  49  Park  Place,  where  a  boy  can  obtain  wholesome  meals  and  a  clean 
bed  at  a  cost  of  six  cents  each.    Less  than  half  his  petty  profits  therefore  suffices 
for  his  sustenance  and  shelter,  leaving  him  twenty-six  cents  per  day  to  provide 
him  clothing  and  other  necessaries.     Human  tiirift  has  npyer  had  a  more 
extreme  example  than  that  out  of  such  gains  as  these  a  fund  of  $2,433  60  haa 
accumulated  in  the  savings  bank  attached  to  the  lodging  house,  from  deposits 
made  by  1,104  boys  of  their  surplus  pennies.    But  cheering  as  this  fact  is, 
when  others  are  considered,  the  improvidence  of  the  mass  and  the  vast  total  of 
homeless  boys  remain  uncontradicted.     During  the  last  year  8,655  different 
boys  were  inmates  for  differing  periods  of  the  lodging  house,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 3,122  were  orphans,  3,651  were  half-orphans.    Of  the  whole  number  33  per 
cent,  were  received  at  the  lodging  house  gratuitously,  becjiuse  tiiey  were  des- 
titute ;  and  we  are  thus  brought  face  to  feco  with  tiie  appalling  fact  that  during 
1870  2,500  boys  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  sought  in  vain  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  for  the  subsistence  that  costs  only  twenty-four  cents  per  day.    That 
this  is  a  misery  that  is  forced  upon  and  not  sought  by  its  victims,  is  shown  by 
the  fjujt  that  during  the  year  only  713  of  those  admitted  to  the  lodging  house 
were  found  to  be  truants  who  had  fled  from  comfoi-table  homes  from  an  uncon- 
trollable spirit  of  adventure.    All  the  others  were  actually  homeless,  nor  did 
tiiey  constitute  the  total  of  the  infantile  privation  of  the  year.    All  those  ad- 
mitted to  the  lodging  house  do  not  sell  newspapers,  nor  do  all  who  do  seek  its 
comforts.    There  are  himdreds,  many  of  whom  are  girls,  who  are  suffering  the 
martyrdom  of  profligate  parentage.     Less  fortunate  than  their  orphaned  com- 
rades who  can  find  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries  provided  by  a  wise  beneficence, 
these  outcasts  must  go  at  night  to  brutal  parents  in  foul  tenement  dens,  to  be 
kicked,  cursed,  and  despoiled  of  every  penny  of  their  earnings  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rumseller.    Taken  altogether,  the  newsboys  are  subjected  to  great  priva- 
tions and  terrible  temptations.    Among  them  are  many  who,  surviving  the  one 
and  proving  superior  to  the  other,  are  to  emerge  from  this  shrouded  infi^ncy 
into  an  honorable  manhood.    But  among  them  are  many  others  who  are  to  es- 
cape all  evil  in  a  pauper  grave  before  childhood  is  passed,  or  failing  this  beati- 
tude are  to  become  confirmed  vagi'ants  and  thieves. 
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Akin  to  the  newsboys  in  many  respects  are  the  bootblacks,  who  are,  how- 
ever, a  much  smaller  class,  as  their  calling  has  of  late  years  greatly  decreased 
as  a  street  pursuit.  It  has  now  become  a  common  thing  for  a  boy  to  have  a 
number  of  customers  whom  he  serves  every  morning  at  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, at  a  fixed  rate  per  week ;  and  some  of  them  make  more  money  than  un- 
skilled adults,  as  tiieir  gains  amount  to  $12  or  $15  per  week.  But  these  are 
not  common  oases,  and  the  average  is  about  $8  per  week  for  those  having  reg- 
ular customers.  The  nomads  who  roam  the  streets  or  lounge  in  tlie  public 
jxirks,  depending  upon  chance  pati'ons,  do  not  average  more  than  $5,  and  many 
of  them  glean  much  less  from  the  many  hours  of  the  day  and  night  which  they 
devote  to  their  calling.  Nor  is  tiie  meagreness  of  its  rewards  the  only  hard- 
ship of  their  avocation.  Of  all  street  children  seeking  an  honest  livelihood,  the 
bootblacks  are  most  liable  to  temptation.  Necessarily  having  much  time  un- 
employed by  their  trade,  tiiey  use  it  in  penny-pitching  or  otlier  methods  of 
petty  gambling.  They  learn  to  chew  tobacco  and  to  smoke  by  picking  up  the 
ends  of  cigars  which  have  been  oast  into  the  gutters.  They  become  more  pro- 
ficient in  proianity  than  the  Water  street  roughs,  and  rival  the  most  degraded 
in  obscenity.  The  rivalry  of  an  overdone  trade  makes  them  adepts  in  lying. 
Brought  in  contact  with  all  classes  of  men,  they  are  reached  by  the  burglars, 
who  so  often  need  a  **  kid  "  in  tlieir  nefarious  enterprises,  and  thus  lead  tliese 
hapless  boys  to  deadly  familiarity  with  crime.  Keeping  in  mind  these  general 
facts,  I  have  not  been  surpiised  to  find  so  many  of  the  bootblacks  passing  so 
readily  into  criminal  practices.  In  their  homes  these  Arabs  of  the  street  are  no 
better  and  no  worse  off  tfian  their  comi'ades  of  all  classes  of  outcast  children. 
When  their  hours  of  seeking  for  labor  are  brought  to  a  close  by  the  thoroughfares 
becoming  solitudes,  they  must  kennel  like  dogs  in  some  area,  must  go  to  tlie 
foulness  of  some  tenement,  or  must  seek  some  one  of  the  lodging  houses  which 
tiie  charity  of  New  York  has  provided  for  the  little  wanderers  in  its  streets. 

The  army  of  juvenile  vagabondage  has  been  briefly  reviewed  in  its  leading 
divisions,  and  the  sources  of  its  recruitment  can  be  briefly  and  distinctly  stated. 
Liquor  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  it.  If  not  the  immediate  cause,  the  traffic  in 
alcoholic  liquors  is  remotely  responsible  for  the  casting  adrift  from  the  anchor- 
age of  home  of  every  juvenile  outcast  found  in  the  streets^  Years  ago  I  read 
in  an  English  periodical  the  short,  sad  story  of  Elsie,  a  St.  Giles  child.  Tlie 
fiither  died,  and 

'Twas  hard  upon  his  death,  I  think. 

That  Elsie's  mother  took  to  drink, 
And  harder  still  on  Elsie. 

That  told  the  whole  story.  The  St.  Giles  unfortunate  became  an  outcast  and 
worse.  In  New  York  and  in  London  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects. 
Only  the  rum  traffic  could  make  the  tenements  of  Greenwich  and  Cheny 
streets  possible,  and  only  the  profligate  debauchery  produced  by  it  could  cast 
ten  thousand  children  out  of  a  million  of  people,  in  such  a  country  as  this, 
homeless  upon  the  world.  Every  agent  of  every  organized  charity  engiiged  in 
the  labor  of  saving  these  children  will  bear  witness  that  he  has  found  the  pa- 
rents, if  living,  dinmken  wrecks,  or  if  dead,  the  victims  of  intemperance.  Oi'di- 
nary  prudence  and  industry  will  enable  any  adult  in  the  United  States  t<o  earn 
sufficient  to  keep  those  dependent  upon  him  ft'om  want,  and  I  dare  affirm  the 
same  of  a  place  so  exceptional  to  the  country  at  large  as  New  York.  But  tliere 
is  not  ordinary  industry  and  prudence  in  the  mass  of  the  population  of  a  city 
which  has  7,500  grog-shops,  or  one  to  every  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  its 
people.    At  least  $15,000,000  are  swallowed  up  every  year  by  these  grog- 
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shops,  and  three  dollars  in  every  ten  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tenement 
classes.  The  $5,000,000  thus  wasted,  if  legitimately  used,  would  more  tlmn 
provide  a  comfortable  home  for  every  vagabond  child  in  New  York. 

Talking  upon  this  subject  with  Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace,  the  accomplished  Sec- 
retary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  he  held  that  orphanage  was  a  leading 
cause  of  juvenile  vagi-ancy ;  but  when  I  came  to  inquire  as  to  the  orphanage, 
it  was  found  to  be  caused  in  almost  every  case,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  intem- 
perance. Of  course  people  would  continue  to  die  if  there  were  not  a  drop  of 
alcoholic  liquor  in  tiie  world,  and  would  die  at  all  ages ;  but  fewer  of  them 
would  die  in  middle  life,  and  still  fewer  leaving  their  families  totally  un- 
provided for.  Alcohol,  therefore,  as  found  in  intoxicating  liquors,  if  not  im- 
mediately, is  remotely  chargeable  with  the  mass  of  misery  which  I  have  pro- 
sented.  Of  the  immediate  causes  the  figures  of  the  Newsboys^  Ix>dging  House 
show  that  orplianage  is  a  principal  one,  and  conversation  with  the  outcasts 
proves  that  parental  profligacy  is  another.  "  They  beat  me  so  I  couldn't  stay," 
or  *•  Father  and  mother  fought  so  much  I  run  away,"  are  common  excuses  of 
the  children  who  are  found  wandering  destitute  in  the  streets;  but  in  every  one 
of  these  cases  which  has  been  ftiUy  probed,  whiskey  has  been  found  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

There  are  some  of  these  outcasts,  however,  who  cast  themselves  upon  the 
world  from  a  spirit  of  adventure.  Every  year  many  boys  and  a  few  girls  are 
picked  up  in  the  streets  who  have  drifted  into  the  city  from  the  surrounding 
country.  There  is  a  delusion  that  New  York  is  an  El  Dorado  to  every  one 
who  can  reach  it,  and  the  delusion  drags  thither  hundreds  of  children  as  well 
as  thousands  of  adults.  The  former  come  in  during  the  summer  months  by 
the  canals,  as  helpers,  or  on  foot,  begging  or  filching  their  food  en  route,  and 
reach  the  city,  where  they  expect  to  find  money  as  easily  as  thistles  on  their  na- 
tive heaths.  Hundreds  of  such  cases  are  picked  up  in  the  streets  every  year, 
and  in  the  majority  of  them  it  is  fbund  that  the  boys  left  good  homes,  impelled 
by  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  make  their  fortunes  in  the  metropolis  or  see  its 
wonders,  foremost  among  which  the  theatres  are  always  found.  Nor  do  the  thea- 
tres lure  country  boys  alone,  for  the  sensational  drama  as  found  in  the  Bowery 
has  enticed  shoals  of  city  boys  fi*om  their  homes  and  into  criminal  practices. 
That  I  may  show  that  this  is  no  mere  assertion,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  a 
leading  laborer  for  juvenile  reformation  recently  conversed  with  fifty  young 
convicts  picked  at  random  from  the  penitentiary  on  BlackwelPs  Island,  and 
found  that  all  of  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had  become  criminals  when 
small  boys,  by  the  theft  from  their  parents,  or  wherever  else  they  could  find 
them,  of  the  few  cents  required  to  secure  a-dmission  to  the  pit  of  the  theati'e. 
One  of  the  exceptions  had  done  this  also,  but  he  rather  prided  himself  upon  be- 
ing a  natural  thief,  for  he  boasted  that  when  only  four  years  of  age  he  had 
stolen  two  cents  from  his  mother,  and  the  cunning  and  delight  with  which  he 
hid  it  seemed  to  be  still  one  of  his  chief  pleasures. 

Vast  as  it  is,  the  evil  would  be  much  greater  but  for  tlie  constant  and  intel- 
ligent efforts  which  are  made  for  its  amelioration.  The  saving  and  reforma- 
tory agencies  which  have  been  at  work  for  many  years  in  the  gutters  of  the 
city,  have  left  behind  them,  as  we  have  seen,  a  terrible  total  of  juvenile  misery 
and  depravity;  but  without  the  work  they  have  done  the  criminal  and  pauper 
classes  would  be  twentyfold  what  they  are.  It  is  almost  painful  to  contem- 
plate what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  city  if  these  classes  had  been  dtialt 
with  by  the  law  alone.    It  requires  considerable  patience  to  look  upon  the  law 
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dealing  with  any  class  of  offendei-s,  but  Job  himself  would  have  been  unequal 
to  the  task  of  viewing  its  proceedings  with  children. 

If  any  one  desires  illustrations  of  the  stupid  carelessness  of  the  law  in  deal- 
ing with  juvenile  delinquents,  they  can  be  found  any  day  in  the  procedings  of 
the  police  courts.  Taking  a  most  common  case,  I  wiU  however  cite  tliat  of 
the  two  boy-burglars  caught  coming  from  a  store  in  Greenwich  sti*eet,  to 
which  they  had  made  burglarious  entrance  through  the  skylight,  which  they 
had  reached  from  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  tenement.  These  facts  being  stated 
in  the  fewest  possible  words  to  the  magistrate,  without  the  slightest  inquiry  as 
to  their  past  history,  they  were  sent  to  a  cell  in  the  Tombs.  But  they  had  been 
attendants  for  a  short  time  of  one  of  the  industrial  schools  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  were  searched  for  by  its  agents,  rescued  from  prison,  and  although 
many  months  have  since  elapsed,  neither  has  again  transgressed,  and  there  is  a 
chance  of  saving  both  of  them.  I  must  also  tell  of  the  experience  of  Dr.  Elisha 
Harris,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  with  a  boy  of  fifteen 
years  whom  he  found  in  jail,  and  who  had  spent  three  years  of  his  brief  life  in 
penal  confinement  for  petty  thefts.  Anxious  to  know  what  effort  had  ever 
been  made  to  reclaim  the  boy.  Dr.  Harris  asked  him  what  the  Judge  had  said  to 
him  when  he  was  arraigned.  It  appeared  that  it  had  been  his  misfortune  to 
encounter  the  same  magistrate  on  the  occasion  of  each  transgression.  The 
first  time  he  was  asked  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  himself,  the  second  time 
"was  told  that  he  was  an  incorrigible  young  rascal,  and  the  third  time  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  sure  to  be  hanged.  The  boy,  who  had  been  more  thought- 
less than  criminal,  speedily  became  a  believer  in  his  own  total  depmvity ;  but 
the  words  of  kindly  advice  addressed  him  by  Dr.  Hams  had  such  effect,  tliat  he 
was  anxious  to  know  if  he  could  have  a  chance  to  learn  a  ti'ade  when  he  got 
out,  and  do  something  besides  steal.  There  is  at  least  a  chance  that,  despite  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  law  to  make  him  a  confirmed  criminal,  the  boy  will  find 
more  remunerative  employment  than  petty  thievery.  These  cases  might  be 
multiplied  endlessly,  but  the  mass  would  only  be  cumulative  evidence  that  the 
law  as  administered  in  New  York,  and  (so  far  as  I  have  seen  or  read)  every- 
where else,  is  either  criminally  careless  in  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquencies, 
or  is  a  devout  believer  in  original  sin  and  compelled  to  meet  chiUlren  in  the 
spirit  of  the  theology  that  dooms  babes  to  perdition. 

Nor  has  tlie  institutionizing — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  needed  word — 
of  outcast  children  done  much  better  than  the  law.  Space  will  not  permit  tlie 
citation  of  facts,  much  less  an  argument  against  the  huddling  of  children  in 
public  reformatories,  and  I  must  be  content  with  stating  that  Dr.  Wichern's  par- 
adox, ♦*  The  strongest  wall  is  no  wall,"  has  been  signally  illustrated  in  the  Indi- 
ana House  of  Refuge  and  the  Ohio  Reform  Farm,  where  the  "  family  plan  "  of 
dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents  has  been  found  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  old 
semi-penal  system  yet  in  use  in  New  York.  The  city  has,  however,  many  pri- 
vate charities  working  on  the  same  plan  with  the  most  beneficent  results.  The 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  Howard  Mission  herd  children  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  do  the  work  of  salvation  by  transplanting  them  to  homes  which  are 
found  for  them  in  the  Western  States.  During  the  last  year  the  former  took 
to  the  West,  where  they  were  scattered  among  the  thrifty  farmers,  2,757  per- 
sons, nearly  all  of  whom  were  children ;  and  since  1854  it  has  in  like  manner 
rescued  and  transplanted  21 ,829.  This  is  God's  work.  No  agency  is  to-day  doing 
a  higher  service  to  mankind;  none  is  doing  half  so  much  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  to-day  but  for  it  all  these  thousands  would  be  paupers  or  criminals. 

Edward  Ceafset. 
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By  Mrs.  Edwards,  Author  of*  Susati  Fielding,**  ''Archie  LoTell,"  elc. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

BLACKBALLED. 

A  LIBERAL  handful  of  active  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness  does  undoubtedly  leaven  every  hu- 
man community.  And  still  it  is  but  a 
handful.  The  miyority,  the  careless,  for- 
ward-pressing majority  of  the  world  are 
indifferent  toward  every  man  and  woman 
who  does  not  actually  jostle  their  elbow  or 
tread  on  their  toes  in  the  crowd.  Let 
Jews,  Turks,  heretics,  unvisited  people  of 
all  grades  and  degrees,  take  what  comfort 
they  may  from  the  thought. 

During  the  past  five  days  Rawdon  Cros- 
bie's  audacity  in  proposing  Mrs.  Theobald 
as  a  member  of  the  Lidlington  Croquet 
Club,  the  laxity  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Smylie  in  becoming  her  seconder,  have 
been  canvassed  with  angry  heat  by  some 
few  persons,  intimate  friends  mostly  of  the 
Crosbie  family.  Society  at  large  has  felt 
only  a  mild  and  lukewarm  interest  in  the 
subject.  "  Rawdon  Crosbie  running  after 
this  young  Mrs.  Theobald — not  very  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  is  it?  " 

**  Ah,  well,  I  don't  know.  Miss  Mars- 
land  is  a  very  amiable  girl,  and  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  him." 

"Yes,  but  her  freckles!  And  Mrs. 
Crosbie's  way  of  bringing  him  up  has  been 
so  sadly  ill-judged.  You  really  cnnnot 
keep  a  young  man  forever  in  leading 
strings." 

"  Some  one  told  a  lady,  who  told  the 
rector,  who  spoke  of  it  to  my  sister,  that 
Mrs.  Theobald  stands  a  good  chance  of  be- 
ing blackballed." 

**  Not  very  flattering  to  the  Miss  Theo- 
balds. But  pride,  even  spiritual  pride, 
deserves  a  fell." 

"  And  not  very  flattering  to  Mr.  Sym- 
lie.  By  the  by,  have  you  heard  t*  at  he 
is  decidedly  ritualistic?  " 

"  And  engaged  to  this  Miss  Childers. 
She  looks  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  and 
fest.  Why,  if  one  may  believe  half  one 
hears " 

And  so  on.  Some  people  have  heard 
vaguely  that  Jane  stands  a  chance  of  be- 
ing blackballed ;  one  or  two  may  have 
made  up  their  minds  how  they  shall  indi- 


vidually vote.  A  few  old  women  of  both 
sexes  have  daily  cackled  at  unofficial 
meetings  called  together  by  Mrs.  Pippin. 
The  world  at  large  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  think  on  the  sutjject ;  perhaps 
if  closely  questioned  would  tell  you  that 
blackballing  of  its  very  nature  is  a  mis- 
take, and  that  of  two  evils,  to  admit  a 
doubtful  candidate  to  a  croquet  club — par- 
ticularly as  croquet  is  an  out-of-door  game 
—may  be  the  less. 

Such  is  the  inchoate  or  jelly-like  state 
of  public  feeling  when  Mrs.  Crosbie  and 
Emma  reach  home  on  Friday  night.  By 
noon  next  day — Mrs.  Pippin,  Mrs.  Crotr- 
bie,  and  other  notabilities  having  met  in 
the  interval — ^public  feeling  has  become 
organized,  uncertainty  noorisfaed  into  de- 
termination. 

Rawdon  Crosbie  committed  a  grievous 
act  of  folly,  no  doubt  about  that — a  griev- 
ous act  of  folly  in  nominating  such  a  per- 
son at  all;  but  Mrs.  Crosbie  distinctly 
states  that  he  did  it  under  undue  pressure. 
And  Rawdon  Crosbie  is  but  a  boy.!  Now 
the  thing  to  decide  is,  what  will  be  right 
(putting  all  small  feeling  aside)  for  the 
club  to  do?  Christian  charity.  Ah,  it 
will  be  much  more  really  charitable  to  ex- 
clude her,  poor  thing;  she  would  never 
have  a  creature  to  speak  to  on  the  ground. 
And  one  must  draw  a  line — that's  the  real 
fact,  my  dear  Mrs.  Grundy— one  mui?t 
draw  a  line  somewhere.  If  you  admit  one 
candidate  of  the  stamp  of  this  Mrs.  Fran 
cis  Theobald,  whom  will  you  not  admit? 

On  Thursday  night  the  chances  were 
about  twenty<^ve  to  one  in  Jane^  fevor. 
By  noon  of  Friday  they  were  ev^i.  As  the 
afternoon  draws  on  it  is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty  at  all. 

Only  for  the  Miss  Theobalds'  sake,  and 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  nom- 
ination, a  clergyman's  name  mixed  up  in 
it,  too,  let  there  be  no  blackballing !  This 
is  Mrs.  Crosbie's  advice.  As  the  hour  for 
the  ballot  approaches  let  every  member  of 
the  club,  by  tacit  understanding,  have  an 
engagement  elsewhere,  and  leave  the  field. 
Mrs.  Pippin  has  kindly  volunteered  a  five 
o'clock  tea  with  music.  Charming4  Let 
us  all  be  engaged  to  Mrs.  Pippin's  five 
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o'clock  tea.  The  ballot  will  fall  through, 
simply  from  want  of  balloting  members, 
and  Mrs.  Theobald  can  be  apprised  in  a 
perfectly  polite  note,  not  that  she  has 
been  blackballed,  but  that  from  unfore- 
seen circumstances  the  field  was  empty 
and  her  election  did  not  take  place.  De- 
pend upon  it,  she  will  never  seek  to  put 
herself  forward  again. 

And  Mrs.  Crosbie  being  a  really  popu- 
lar woman  as  well  as  a  clever  tactician,  it 
is  decided  that  her  advice  shall  be  acted  on. 

Most  of  the  Lidlington  ladles,  young 
and  old,  are  sure',  now  that  they  have  se- 
riously thought  it  over,  that  they  would 
sooner  banish  Jane's  pretty  face  from 
their  own  hunting-grounds  than  not.  At 
the  same  time  they  would  rather  do  it  by 
a  covert  than  by  an  open  blow.  Who 
would  not  sooner  despatch  an  enemy  by 
Sydney  Smith's  plan — ring  a  nice,  clean- 
handled  little  bell  which  shall  cause  him 
to  drop  down  dead  in  Japan — than  by  such 
disgusting,  open-handed  means  of  destruc- 
tion as  a  pistol  or  poison?  No  blackball- 
ing ;  only  a  five  o'clock  tea,  with  music, 
at  Mrs.  Pippin's  ;  and  a  polite  note  to  tell 
the  victim  her  fete.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  Mrs.  Crosbie  has  lighted  upon 
a  most  delicate  and  ladylike  way  of  help- 
ing the  club  and  its  members  out  of  their 
diiSBculty. 

But  whosoever  in  Lidlington  society 
acts  without  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown,  acts 
without  his  host.  Driving  mjyestic 
through  the  town  in  her  gorgeous  car- 
riage, with  its  gorgeous  liveries,  a  gor- 
geous parasol  uplifled  over  her  big  white 
face  and  rose-decked  bonnet — driving  ma- 
jestic, I  say,  as  is  her  Saturday  afternoon 
wont,  through  the  town  of  Lidlington, 
Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  is  stopped  by  some 
stragglers  from  the  croquet  ground,  on 
their  way  to  Mrs.  Pippin's  high  tea  and 
music,  and  learns  what  is  going  on. 

"An  excellent  idea  of  Mrs.  Crosbie's : 
exclude  a  person  not  generally  visited 
from  the  club,  and  yet  spare  the  members 
the  painful  onus  of  blackballing !  " 

Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  looks  upon  the 
idea  as  contemptible.  Why,  pray,  should 
a  club  more  than  an  individual  shirk  a 
positive  dooty  ?  Nothing  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  like  striking  one  good,  decisive  blow 
—taking  the  bull  by  the  'oms.  As  for 
Mrs.  General  Pippin  putting  herself  for- 
ward to  give  an  impromptu  iave  o'clock 
tea,  all  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  has  to  say 


is  that  she  considers  it  in  the  light  of  a 
direct  impertinence.  The  Pippins  have 
been  invited  to  her  house  to  dinners, 
luncheoas,  evening  parties,  times  out  of 
mind.  Well,  she  expects  no  return.  She 
knows  what  the  Pippins'  means  are.  An 
Indian  general's  widow,  and  only  two  fe- 
male servants  kept,  and  the  Miss  Pippins 
make  their  own  dresses.  Still,  when  the 
Pippins  do  give  an  entertainment,  how- 
ever inexpensive,  not  to  go  through  the 
form — the  form  of  inviting  their  best 
friends — is  to  display  their  own  ignorance. 
Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  would  not  have 
gone  had  she  been  usked.  Nothing  moi'e 
painful  to  her  than  to  feel  that youare de- 
priving a  femily  of  necessities  with  every 
mouthful  of  cake  you  eat.  Oh  dear,  no, 
not  for  worlds  would  she  have  gone ;  but 
for  the  Pippins'  sakes — for  the  Pippins' 
sakes — she  wished  they  had  shown  the 
good  taste  and  common  gratitude  to  have 
asked  her.  What  she  will  do  is,  drive  to 
the  croquet  ground,  and  with  her  own 
hand  put  in  a  blackball  for  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald. Mrs.  Crosbie  and  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Lidlington  Croquet  Club  may 
hold  their  shilly-shally  opinions  as  to 
right  and  wrong ;  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown 
holds  hers,  and  acts  upon  them.  She 
goes  to  the  croquet  ground,  with  a  sense 
of  pleasure  tingling  to  her  very  finger- 
ends,  performs  ber  dooty,  and  actually 
walks  twice  up  and  down  the  hot  pave- 
ment of  Lidlington  High  street  for  the 
sake  of  publishing  what  she  has  done  af- 
terward. 

And  so  when  Jane  and  her  husband  re- 
turn home  that  evening,  Jane  learns  her 
fete.  No  cards,  no  invitations  lie  on  her 
table,  as  might  be  the  case  were  she  a 
visited  woman,  afler  a  six  days'  absence ; 
only  a  business-looking  envelope  directed 
in  Mrs.  Crosbie's  clearest  hand,  and  con- 
taining a  short  but  civil  account  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  ballot. 

*^  She  must  have  been  a  little  goose  ever 
to  put  herself  in  the  power  of  all  those  old 
dragonesses !  But  she  is  a  goose.  These 
pink  and  white  sort  of  women  always  are. 
You  should  have  had  more  discretion,  Mr. 
Smylie,  than  to  become  her  seconder." 

Lady  Kose  Golightly  speaks ;  Loo  Chil- 
ders  and  Mr.  Smylie  listen.  It  is  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  the  hour,  this 
July  time,  for  cofiee  on  The  Folly  ter- 
race.   Lady  Rose  and  Loo  in  their  Charles 
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t'le  Second  dinner  dresses  look  extremely 
picturesque  in  the  becoming  half-light, 
reclining  back  in  the  easiest  of  all  garden 
chairs,  and  each  with  a  porcelain  coffee-cup 
in  her  hand.  A  heightened  tint  (of  rouge 
or  emotion,  which?)  is  on  Lady  Rose's 
sallow  cheeks;  she  has  her  chair  placed 
80  tliat  she  can  watch  the  sid^  entrance  to 
the  gardens,  the  entrance  at  which  any 
one  walkmg  over  from  the  direction  of 
Theobalds,  to  pay  an  evening  visit,  would 
)ye  sure  to  ring. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Smyh'e,"  adds  Loo. 
"  And  after  making  yourself  her  seconder, 

not  to  vote  for  her !    So  like  a  pars 1 

beg  your  pardon.  You  know  f  never  did 
care  for  anything  ecclesiastical  before  you. 
Honestly,  now,  why  did  you  not  brave  all 
the  bigotry  and  virtue  of  Lidlington,  and 
go  and  vote  for  poor  Mrs.  Theobald  this 
afternoon?** 

Mr.  Smylie  answers,  looking  rather 
foolish,  that  he  thought  it  right  to  listen 
to  the  opinions  of  his  friends.  Mrs.  Pip- 
pin, a  very  motherly  person — Mrs.  Pippin 
warned  him  that  he  had  gone  too  far  al- 
ready. The  rector  advised  him  to  spend 
the  afternoon  by  visiting  some  of  his  out- 
lying parishioners  across  the  common. 

*'And  you  listened  to  them!  Well, 
well,  *  he  who  fights  and  runs  away.'  No 
doubt  you  showed  your  prudence,"  says 
Lady  Rose  Golightly.  "  I  wonder,  if  the 
lidlington  croquet  people  had  us  in  their 
power.  Loo,  whether  Mr.  Smylie  would 
have  moral  courage  enough  to  save  us 
from  being  blackballed?  " 

"There  would  be  so  much  chance  of 
Lady  Rose  Golightly*s  being  blackballed ! " 
snys  the  curate,  rather  subserviently. 
*'  The  complaint  of  the  Lidlington  Cro- 
quet Club  is  that  they  have  never  yet  had 
the  honor  of  putting  Lady  Rose's  name  at 
the  head  of  their  list  of  members." 

**  Next  to  the  venerable  the  archdea- 
con's lady,  and  two  above  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown,  No,  I  don't  aspire  so  high. 
When  I  come  into  the  country  it  Is  for 
quiet  meditation,  not  social  distinction. 
8  >cial  distinction !  "  repeats  Lady  Rose,  in 
a  tone  that  'tis  pity  none  of  the  Chalk- 
shire  magnates  can  hear.  *'  Yes,  to  think 
of  the  absurd  presumption  of  these  people 
in  blackballing  any  one!  I  should  say 
Mr.  Theobald's  wife  is  just  as  good  in 
every  respect,  social  or  otherwise,  as  any 
of  the  rest." 

**  She  certainly  is  better-looking,"  re- 
marks the  vacillating  Smylie. 


"Mr.  Smylie,  I  am  shocked  and  sur- 
prised at  your  levity,"  cries  Loo,  with  an 
air  of  admonition.  '*  I  ^as  talking  to  a 
lady  to-day — I  mention  no  names,  your 
own  conscience  may  tell  you  who  it  wai= — 
and  she  told  us,  did  she  not.  Rose?  that 
the  parishioners  think  seriously  of  writing 
about  you  to  the  bishop.  A  horrid  whis- 
per is  abroad  that  Miss  Marsland's  en- 
gagement to  that  poor  artillery  boy  is 
broken  off,  apropos  of  Mrs.  Theobald. 
The  next  thing  we  shall  hear  is  that  you 
are  sequestrated — I  believe  that  is  the 
right  term? — for  a  like  cause." 

**  Yes,  I  think  so  much  of  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald, of  anything  but " 

Mr.  Smylie  gets  into  such  an  agony  of 
blushing  that  Ixx),  out  of  sheer  compas- 
sion, comes  to  his  relief. 

"Of  anything  but  paying  visits  to  The 
Folly,  I  suppose  ?  You  certainly  don't  do 
much  besides.  Well,  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  betters  your  condition.  Scylla 
or  Charybdis,  The  Folly  or  Theobalds! 
Which  should  you  say  was  the  less  dan- 
gerous for  Mr.  Smylie,  Rose?  " 

A  ring  comes  at  the  garden  gate  as 
Mis»  Childers  speaks ;  a  deeper  color  (it 
cannot  have  been  rouge  after  all)  rises  to 
Lady's  Rose's  cheek.  Loo  Childers  puts 
down  her  coffee-cup  on  the  small  garden 
table  that  stands  between  the  two  ladies, 
and  discovers  suddenly  that  she  feels  chilly 
and  must  return  to  the  drawing-room  for 
her  shawl. 

The  curate  accompanies  her.  (They  are 
lovers,  lawftilly  plighted,  let  me  hasten  to 
explain;  Mr.  Smylie's  conduct  is  above 
suspicion.  "  When  you  are  made  a  hbh- 
op,  I  promise  solemnly  to  marry  yon," 
Loo  has  told  him.  "  Indeed,  when  you 
become  dean,  if  you  are  a  very  rich  dean, 
I  don't  say  that  we  may  not  begin  to  buy 
our  furniture.")  Another  minute,  and 
Francis  Theobald  Is  at  Lady  Rose's  side. 

He  has  been  absent  six  days,  and  she  is 
glad,  eagerly  glad  to  see  him,  and  shows 
it.  Mr.  Theobald  takes  the  chair  left  va- 
cant by  Miss  Childers.  Fresh  coffee,  with 
its  attendant  "chasse,"  is  brought  out; 
and  then,  at  Lady  Rose's  bidding,  he 
lights  his  cigarette  and  begins  gradually 
to  feel  happy. 

When  he  left  home,  Jane,  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  Mrs.  Oosbie's  note,  was  in  one 
of  her  fine,  hot,  outspoken,  bad  tempers ; 
Blossy  fractious  ;  the  cook,  only  half  ex- 
pecting them,  had  given  them  greasy 
mutton  chops  fur  dinner,  and  nothing  un 
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hinges  Francis  Theobald's  moral  nature 
like  greasy  mutton  chops  ;  the  old  house, 
unduly  shut  up  during  the  past  week, 
was  smelling  more  like  a  mushroom-bed 
than  ever.  What  a  contrast  with  every- 
thing about  Lady  Rose's  well-appointed, 
quiet,  luxurious  household!  Theobald 
f^ls  fonder  of  Lady  Rose  herself  than 
he  has  ever  felt  since  the  renewal  of  their 
acquaintance,  out  of  pure  gratitude  for 
hiH  own  personal  comfort. 

*'Yott  and  Barty  have  become  fast 
friends  again,  I  hear."  The  lawfully  en- 
gaged lovers  show  no  disposition  to  reap- 
pear ;  so  Theobald  and  his  hostess  are 
forced  into  one  of  those  dual  solitudes, 
which,  of  a  summer's  night,  and  with  a 
cigarette  and  good  coffee  and  an  easy 
chair,  are  really  not  unpleasant.  *'  You 
will  see  Arthur  soon.  He  will  be  in 
Chalkshire  for  the  races ;  at  least  I  con- 
clude he  will.  Arthur  never  writes ;  but 
oar  friend  Mrs.  Crosbie  tells  me  the  stew- 
ards have  taken  the  liberty  of  advertising 
*  his  Grace's  patronage.'  By  the  by,  Mr. 
Theobald,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  to 
be  one  of  the  party  on  board  the  Lais." 

'*  Am  I  to  be  one  of  the  party  on  board 
the  Lais?"  asks  Mr.  Theobald. 

"  So  BaHy  says.  1  got  one  of  his 
scrawls  to-day,  and  as  far  as  I  can  deci- 
pher it  I  make  out  that  you  have  promised 
to  join  us  at  Cowes  the  first  week  in  Au- 
gust." 

"  Lord  Barty  was  kind  enough  to  ask 
me,"  answers  Theobald ;  **  but  as  to  my 
promising.  Lady  Rose,  I  never  promise 
anything.  All  my  views  of  life  are  short. 
I  hold  that  for  a  married  man  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  future.  He  may  pro- 
pose " 

"  But  his  wife  disposes,"  interrupts 
Ijady  Rose,  with  her  little  bitter  laugh. 
*'  So  I  fem  told.  My  own  experience  of 
marriage  is  too  limited  to  allow  me  to 
generalize.  Without  promising,  then,  as 
promising  is  against  your  principles,  you 
have  some  weak  and  vacillating  intention 
of  joining  our  party  on  board  the  Lais,  at 
Cow^?" 

Mr.  Theobald  holds  his  cigarette  at 
arm's  length,  and  looks  at  it  attentively 
through  his  short-sighted,  handsome  gray 
eyes.  He  knows  pretty  clearly  what  poor 
Jenny's  notions  are  as  to  married  men  en- 
tering society  into  which  their  wives  do 
Hit  enter.  In  his  heart  he  more  than 
half  believes  poor  Jenny  to  have  right  on 
her  side.    Still,  Mr,  Theobald  is  a  man 


of  tolerably  strong  selfisnness;  and  the 
thought  of  the  Lais,  and  of  the  kind  of 
people  Lord  Barty  Beaude^ert  will  be  like- 
ly to  collect  together  on  board  the  Lais, 
hold  forth  strong  temptations  to  his  fancy. 

"  1  can  understand  a  wife  not  liking  her 
husband  to  go  to  ladies'  parties  without 
her,"  cries  Lady  Rose,  divining  his 
thoughts,  divining  the  cause  of  his  hesi- 
tation. "  If  I— if  1,"  pathetically,  **  had 
married  differently,  I  dare  say  I  might 
have  felt  the  ^me.  My  life  has  put  me 
out  of  the  way,  alas !  of  all  common  jeal- 
ousy. But  a  thing  I  cannot  understand 
is  a  wife  quarrelling  with  bachelor  parties, 
and  Barty 's  are  purely  bachelor  parties ; 
Loo  and  I  come  across  them  sometimes, 
by  accident.  What  can  a  woman  expect 
who  won't  let  her  husband  associate  with 
men — that  he  shall  sit  at  home  and  em 
broider  slippers,  or  what?  " 

"I  have  never  embroidered  slippers 
yet,"  says  Mr.  Theobald  placidly,  "  but 
I  dare  say  it  would  be  nice  employment  for 
wet  days.  I  must  ask  Jenny  to  look  me 
out  some." 

That  one  word  "  Jenny,"  the  tone  in 
which  it  is  spoken,  makes  Lady  Rase  Gj- 
lightly  quiver  as  with  an  actual  wound. 
Can  it— can  it  be  possible  that  this  man, 
with  his  refined  tastes,  his  remembrance 
of  better  things,  can  be  faithful  at  heart 
to  the  low-bom  girl  whom  he  degraded 
himself  by  marrying?  Faithful!  Lady 
Rose  has  been  nurtured  in  a  school  that 
knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
connection  with  the  love  of  man  for  wo- 
man. Francis  Theobald  has  sufficient  pride 
to  speak  with  kindness  of  his  wife,  and 
to  seem,  at  least,  to  defer  to  his  wife's 
wishes.  Well,  the  weakness  is  amiable ! 
Lady  Rose  shifts  her  tactics. 

"I  half  hoped  Mrs.  Theobald  would 
have  walked  round  with  you  this  evening ; 
But  I  did  not  ask  her  to  do  so  in  my 
note."  My  note.  Then  the  call  is  not 
unpremeditated.  "I  know  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald hates  cards,  and  some  of  the  people 
.from  the  fort  are  coming  in  to  have  a  little 
dearth  by  and  by.  I  mean  to  have  a  party 
expressly  for  Mrs.  Theobald,  with  no 
gambling  permitted.  Talking  of  gam- 
bling, if  you  do  go  down  to  Cowes,  beware 
of  Barty 's  loo  and  lansquenet!  Harry 
Desmond  and  little  Lord  Verreker  are  to 
be  there,  and  I  know  what  that  means. 
The  very  atmosphere  of  the  Lais  is  a  de- 
moralization to  people  of  gambling  pro- 
pensities,'* ^-^  , 
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Tho  suggestion  is  well-timed,  the  bait 
cleverly  thrown  out.  Curious  with  what 
aptitude  some  of  these  shallow  but  tor- 
tuous women — and  when  you  pierce 
through  her  veneer  of  artificial  liveliness, 
artificial  sentiment,  artificial  everything, 
Lady  Rose  is  radically  shallow— curious, 
I  say,  how  the  shallowest  woman  can 
cleverly  gauge  and  play  upon  every  weak- 
ness of  the  man  who  moves  her  fancy 
for  the  hour.  Straightforward,  full- 
hearted  Jane,  with  the  intuitions  of  love 
itself  to  guide  her,  cannot  make  the  same 
good  use  of  her  husband's  foibles  that 
Lady  Rose  can.  Imagine  Jane,  even  to 
keep  him  oat  of  a  rival's  reach,  allying 
herself  to  the  seductions  of  loo  and  lans- 
quenet ! 

''  The  best  thing  for  me,  then,  is  to  keep 
as  clear  of  lansquenet  and  the  Lais  as  I 
can,"  says  Theobald.  "  Unless,  indeed, 
you  undertake  to  look  after  me,  Lady 
Rose?" 

I^y  Rose's  hand,  her  one  beauty  un- 
touched by  time,  happens  to  rest  on  the 
arm  of  Mr.  Theobald's  chair.  He  turns 
toward  her  as  he  speaks,  and  his  lips  are 
only  a  few  inches  away  from  the  soft  little 
white  fingers,  and  the  rings  that  sparkle 
in  the  uncertain  light. 

**  And  if  I  do  promise,"  she  asks,  al- 
most in  a  whisper,  *Mf  I  do  undertake  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  looking  after 
you,  you  will  go?" 

**  Well,  the  question  is,  would  Lady 
Rose's  presence  on  board  the  Lais  or  any- 
where else  make  my  safety  certain?" 
says  Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  half-tender, 
half-sarcastic  voice,  the  voice  which,  after 
all,  reader,  has  been  the  one  true  note  of 
music  in  this  woman  of  fiishion's  hideous- 
ly unmusical  life. 

She  hesitates,  she  gives  a  quick-drawn 
sigh.  To  sigh  effectively  is  an  accom- 
plishment requiring  much  ezperieuoe  and 
much  practice.  Lady  Rose  (iolightly  has 
had  both,  and  does  it  well.  She  falters, 
**  Yes — no.  Everything  depends,  does  it 
not,  upon  what  one  means  by  safety  ?  " 

And  then  her  tone  softens  abruptly,  the 
diamonds  on  the  small  white  hand  flash 
closer  before  Francis  Theobald's  near- 
sighted eyes,  and  both  are  silent. 

^*  We  must  take  the  world  as  we  find 
it,"  said  Emma,  with  wisdom  learnt  ftom 
an  Adonis  Hervey.  "Every  one  in  the 
county  knows  Lady  Rose  Golightly,  and 
no  one  in  the  county  knows  Mrs   Theo- 


bald.   What  has  abstract  justice  got  to 
do  with  people's  visiting  lists?  " 
Not  veiy  much,  it  must  be  confessed. 


CHAPTER  XXVIH. 

ALONE. 

A  FORTNiQHT  passcs  ou ;  and  the  blow 
struck  by  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  has  proved, 
as  she  predicted  it  would  prove,  a  deci- 
sive one.  "  The  bull  has  been  taken  by 
the  'oms "  to  some  effect.  There  had 
been  a  vague  feeling  before  tliat  Francis 
Theobald's  wife  must  be  blackballed  be- 
cause she  was  not  visited.  There  is  a  set- 
tled conviction  now  that  she  must  not  be 
visited  because  she  has  been  blackballed ! 

Blatjkballed,  and  by  the  Lidlington  Cro- 
quet Club !  How  sad  for  those  worthy  la- 
dies the  Miss  Theobalds;  how  much  the 
husband  is  to  be  pitied !  But  this  is  the 
Nemesis  that  overtakes  men  who  fly  in 
the  &ce  of  Providence  by  making  such 
dreadful  mfirriages.  They  say  he  spends 
his  time  almost  entirely  with  Lady  Rose 
Golightly.  Well,  can  you  wonder  at  it? 
Lady  Rose  is  a  charming  woman,  refined, 
sympathetic,  accomplished.  And  to  a 
man  in  the  position  of  Francis  Theobald  < 
what — what  can  home  be  like ! 

Home,  I  must  say,  has  been  rendered 
pretty  warm  to  Fnincis  Theobald  ever 
since  the  evening  of  his  return  from  Lon- 
don, the  evening  when  Lady  Rose's  dia- 
monds sparkled  on  The  Folly  terrace. 
There  are  wives,  chiefly  in  fiction,  who 
endure  the  vagaries  of  truant  husbands, 
and  nurse  their  own  jealousy  in  silence ; 
patient  Griseldas  of  the  earth,  who  by  con- 
tinuous, sullen  long-suffering,  the  "  con- 
stant dripping  "  of  injured  eyes  and  tear- 
stained  cheek,  do  frequently  bring  their 
husbands  to  grief  and  desperation  in  the 
end.  And  there  are  wives  who  rebel  pas- 
sionately under  neglect,  speak  their  minds 
out,  take  reprisals,  and  not  unfrequently 
come  to  desperation  and  grief  themselves. 

Jane  is  one  of  these.  Concealment  of 
any  kind  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  her. 
If  she  suspects,  she  give  broadest  utter- 
ance-to  her  suspicion.  If  she  means  to 
retaliate,  she  tells  you  so.  The  tell-tale, 
blushing  cheek,  the  lucid  eyes,  the  rash, 
/rank  tongue,  the  transparent,  passionate 
spirit — ^all  about  Jane  is  in  accord,  and  all 
just  as  the  great  fashioner,  Nature,  made 
it !  She  knows  no  laws  but  those  of  im* 
pulse ;  never  in  her  life  did  a  prudent 
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thing — ^yoar  Griseldaa  are  miracles  of 
prudence — ^and  up  to  the  present  time 
never  a  dishonest  one.  Now,  her  future 
lies  a  good  deal  at  Mr.  Theobald's  disposi- 
tion. This  girl  of  nineteen,  with  all  her 
strong  capabilities  for  good  and  for  evil, 
stands,  as  it  were,  at  the  junction  of  two 
cross-roads,  and  stands  there  hesitating; 
wanting  but  a  touch  to  push  her  either 
way,  so  long  as  the  hand  that  gives  the 
touch  be  Theobald's. 

"  Do  as  you  like— go  on  with  this  inti- 
macy till  you  have  brought  things  to  their 
bitter  end ;  but  remember,  whatever  comes 
of  it,  Theobald,  'twill  be  your  doing. 
I'm  not  a  woman  to  watch  and  waylay, 
to  quarrel,  to  make  up.  I  love  or  I  hate. 
Go  on  as  you  are  going  on  with  Lady 
Rose,  and  leaving  me  and  the  child  alone, 
and  by  the  Lord  that  made  me  I'll  leave 
you.    Now,  I  give  you  fair  warning." 

It  is  in  the  breakfast  room  of  The- 
obalds that  Jane  makes  this  pleasant 
speech.  Mr.  Theobald,  outstretched  in  his 
easy  chair--a  little  like  the  husband's 
figure  in  Hogarth's  Breakfast  Scene— is 
drinking  his  penitential  cup  of  tea  afler 
a  late  bachelor  party  at  The  Folly  the 
night  before.  (The  Duke  of  Malta  is  stay- 
ing with  his  sister ;  there  are  legitimate 
bachelor  parties  at  The  Folly  now.)  Jane, 
fresh  and  fair  as  the  summer  morning 
itself,  is  seated  on  a  low  stool  nearly  at 
his  feet.  Nothing  very  tragic  in  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  scene ;  but  are  not  all  real 
tragedies,  the  social  tragedies  that  go  on 
about  us  in  our  every-day  life,  enacted  like 
comedies  until  just  the  last  moment  when 
the  curtain  falls  and  all  is  dark? 

"  You  are  certainly  the  most  unreasona- 
ble woman  in  the  world,  Jenny,"  says 
Theobald  as  he  stirs  his  tea.  *'  I  wonder 
how  many  times  since  we  have  been  mar- 
ried I  have  had  the  same  thing  said  to  me ! " 

**  I  never  said  yet,  because  I  never 
thought  yet,  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  leave  you,"  answers  Jane. 

**  And  you  don't  think  so  now,  my  dear. 
I  was  talking  of  scoldings,  lectures,  de- 
clarations of  hatred,  et  ceteras.  Leave ! " 
Theobald  looks  really  amused.  ^''You 
leave  me!  Come  and  give  me  a  kiss, 
Jane,  and  don't  be  a  little  fool-  We  shall 
have  Blossy  threatening  to  run  avray,  on 
strike,  if  she  doesn't  get  all  she  wants 
next." 

**Poor  Blofisy!  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  for  me  if  I  had  never  had 
a  child!" 


Such  a  speech  firom  Jane,  still  more  the 
tone  in  which  it  is  made,  startles  Mr. 
Theobald  a  little  from  the  calmness,  real 
or  assumed,  with  which  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  he  has  been  sipping  his  tea. 

"  Better  for  you  if  you  had  never  mar- 
ried Blossy's  father,  you  mean.  Out  with 
it,  Jenny !  You  know  that  is  what  you 
are  burning  to  say." 

*'  If  I  was  burning  to  say  it,  I  should* 
say  it.  No,  I  can  never  wish  I  hadn't 
married  you.  The  years  before  we  came 
to  this  hateful  place  are  too  good,  all 
of  them !  "  Her  tone  changes ;  her  blue 
eyes,  flashing  a  second  ago,  soften  now,  as 
only  blue  eyes  can  soften,  into  tears. 

'^  And  Blossy  is  the  sole  impediment, 
then,  that  you  want  removed?  " 

**  What  wicked  words  for  you  to  speak ! 
Poor  baby — she  is  the  only  thing  I've  got 
to  live  for,  the  only  thing  I'm  sure  that 
keeps  me  here!  " 

"  You  wish  no  one  gone  at  all,  then? " 
Mr.  Theobald  asked,  not  without  a  smile. 

**  I  wish  Lady  Rose  Golightly  was  dead. 
You  hear  me?  Dead.  Be  as  shocked  as 
you  like !  " 

''  I  am  not  in  the  least  shocked,  Jenny. 
If  fate  obeyed  the  kindly  wishes  of  women 
in  this  respect,  I  don't  believe  there  would 
be  a  hundred  of  you  lef^,  under  eighty  at 
all  events." 

"  What  would  you  do — I  ask  myself 
that  often,  in  this  atrocious  life  of  ours — 
what  would  you  do  if  there  was  no  Lady 
Rose  Golightly?  And  you,  who  used  to 
say  you  were  bored  by  ladies'  society.  I 
know  now  what  truth  there  was  in  that 
little  parable." 

Jane  by  this  time  has  risen.  She  walks 
up  and  down  the  room,  her  hands  clasped 
behind  her ;  she  gets  angrier  and  angrier 
as  she  walks. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  exactly  how  oflen 
you  have  been  to  The  Folly  during  the 
past  fortnight,  Theobald?  " 

"  Three  or  four  times  at  most,  Jenny, 
and  each  time  you  know  Lady  Rose  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  if  you  would  have 
gone  too." 

**  Me !  Yes,  I'm  so  likely  to  try  an- 
other taste  of  society,  to  put  myself  in  the 
power  of  ladies  any  more.  You  have  been 
there,  in  fourteen  days,  exactly  seven 
times,  to  my  knowledge.  Seven  times, 
since  I  came  back  from  London,  I  have 
spent  my  eveninpcs  alone." 

♦'  I  dined  on  Friday  with  Mauleverer, 
my  dear  Jane —  " 
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"  With  an  adjournment,  as  you  call  it, 
to  The  Folly  afterwards." 

Theobald  is  silent ;  I  will  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  is  really  taken  aback 
at  the  extent  of  his  own  misdeeds,  as  set 
before  him  by  his  wife.  Whatever  Fran- 
cis Theobald  does,  he  does  with  the  eyes 
of  his  conscience  shut,  neither  counting 
up  the  cost  nor  measuring  the  risk ;  and 
then,  it  must  be  remembered,  married  men 
at  all  times  are  apt  to  diverge  with  an  un- 
conscious simplicity  that  no  woman,  cer- 
tainly no  wife,  can  understand,  towards 
the  paths  wherein  they  should  not  walk ! 
Either  our  social  by-laws  make  the  down- 
ward road  smoother  to  men's  feet,  or  the 
stakes  to  be  forfeited  on  their  side  the 
game  are  less  tremendous,  or  the  weak- 
ness bom  of  selfishness  lays  them  more 
open  to  the  wiles  of  the  enemy.  Certain 
it  is,  that  no  woman  could  drift  inch  by 
inch  towards  the  goal  whither  Francis 
Theobald  is  innocently  drifting  now,  and 
not  know  it ! 

To  the  utmost  extent  that  his  tempera- 
ment allows  him  to  love  anything,  he  loves 
Jane  and  Jane's  child.  For  Lady  Rose  (I 
do  not  say  for  the  mistress  of  The  Folly) 
he  cares  not  a  straw,  and  still  it  has  got 
already  to  his  spending  seven  evenings  out 
of  fourteen — with  morning  and  afternoon 
visits  unreckoned — at  Lady  Rose's  side. 

One  of  three  things,  passion,  vanity,  or 
solid  self-interest,  must  be  present  before 
a  woman  will  risk  the  shattering  of  her 
household  gods.  A  French  cook,  admira- 
ble wines,  loo,  ^cart^,  and  the  easiest  arm- 
chairs in  the  world  are  sufficiently  potent 
to  letid  astray  the  facile  Rip  Van  Winkle 
nature  of  Francis  Theobald. 

He  is  silent,  and  Jane  pursues  her  ad- 
vantage. '*Yes,  seven  evenings  out  of 
fourteen.  When  Blossy  is  gone  to  bed, 
and  the  rats  begin  to  get  about,  do  you 
know  that  this  ancestral  abode  of  yours  is 
not  cheerful,  Theobald?  " 

"  I  never  thought  it  was  cheerful,  my 
dear.  If  you  remember,  my  advice  was  to 
sell  it,  let  it,  get  rid  of  it  in  any  way  we 
could,  and  live  abroad  as  we  had  always 
done;  only " 

"  Only  I,  like  a  fool,  proposed  that  we 
should  try  to  make  a  home  and  turn  re- 
spectable," cries  Jane  with  bitterness. 
"  I  thought,  living  a  country  life,  you 
would  be  less  likely  to  gamble  away  your 
last  inheritance  than  you  would  be  at  the 
kind  of  places  we  lived  in  abroad,     I 


thought  the  child  would  be  brought  up 

better.    I  thought " 

"  You  thought  Mrs.  Grundy  was  not 
such  a  brute  as  she  is,"  says  Theobald 
kindly ;  and  rising,  be  comes  to  his  wife's 
side  and  puts  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
**  If  you  had  only  listened  to  me,  Jenny, 
you  would  have  been  wise  in  time !  Do  you 
remember  my  telling  you  we  should  never 
get  on  among  society  of  which  all  the 
members  were  tetter  oflf  than  ourselves, 
both  as  regards  this  world  and  the  next?  " 

''Oh,  I'm  not  talkmg  of  such  rubbish 
as  society  now.  Every  fine  lady  in  Chalk- 
shire  might  have  blackballed  me,  refused 
to  visit  me — ^though  as  to  the  next  world," 
in  fiery  parenthesis  this,  *'  you  may  think 
as  you  like,  but  I  would  back  my  chance 
against  most  of  theirs — ^yes,  I  say  every 
fine  lady  in  this  county  might  have  turned 
her  back  upon  me,  and  I  should  have  only 
laughed  at  them.  What  have  ladies  ever 
had  to  do  with  me,  or  with  my  life?  But 
you — you " 

He  whispers  a  tender,  a  perfectly  sin- 
cere assurance  of  his  unchanged  love ;  he 
would  kiss  her,  but  she  snatches  herself 
from  his  arms.  She  stands  flushing,  trem- 
bling, eager—- oh,  how  eager! — to  return 
to  their  shelter,  but  with  her  jealous  heart 
holding  her  aloof.  "  I  like  reality,  Theo- 
bald. Sham  made-up  speeches  have  no 
effect  upon  me.  Swear  to  me  never  to  set 
your  foot  within  The  Folly  again,  and  I  will 
believe  that  you  care  for  me  as  you  used." 

"Don't  inveigle  me  into  rash  vovra, 
Jane,"  says  Theobald  good-humoredly. 
"  You  know  how  often  I've  been  made  to 
swear  I  would  never  touch  a  card  again, 
and  you  know  how  all  the  oaths  have 
ended" 

"  And  you  are  afraid  your  new  passion 
will  prove  as  much  too  strong  for  you  as 
the  old  one  did,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Passion !  Jane,  what  a  silly  girl  you 
are.  When  will  you  learn  that  life  is  life, 
not  a  melodrama?  /  feel  a  passion  for 
any  woman,  for  Lady  Rose  Golightly  most 
of  all ! " 

"Then,"  says  Jane  with  admirable 
swiftness  of  reasoning, "  why  do  you  spend 
seven  evenings  out  of  fourteen  at  her 
house?" 

"  We  do  a  great  many  things  withont 
any  particular  reason,  and  certainly  with- 
out any  particular  gratification,  Jenny." 

"  Ah,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that." 
Jane  retreats  a  step  further  off  and  looki 
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haidat  her  husband's  fiice.  <*I'm  glad 
to  hear  The  Folly  dinners  give  you  so  lit- 
tle gratification.  You'll  be  the  less  angry 
with  me  for  what  I'm  going  V>  do.  The- 
obald," taking  a  couple  of  envelopes  from 
her  pocket,  '^  I  got  a  note  this  morning 
from  Lady  Rose  Golightly.  Yon  know  its 
contents  probably?  Well,  and  I've  writ- 
ten my  answer.    Shall  I  rc»d  it  to  you  ?  " 

*'  It  might  make  things  clearer  to  my 
understanding,  my  love,  if  you  were  to  let 
me  hear  the  question  firat ;  but  just  as  you 
like." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  on  your  honor, 
you  don't  know  what  her  note  is  about?" 

•*  Have  I  ever  shown  symptoms  of  pos- 
sessing the  gift  of  clairvoyance,  Jenny?  " 

**  Do  you,  or  do  you  not  ?  " 

Mr.  Theobald  puts  up  his  eye-glass  to 
look  at  nothing  in  particular,  and  stands 
the  picture  of  a  bullied,  innocent  husband. 
'*  Do  I  or  do  I  not?  Jenny,  if  I  were  to 
be  killed  for  it  at  this  moment,  I  couldn't 
answer  you.    Do  I  or  do  I  not — what?  " 

"  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing. It  would  be  a  pity  for  you  to  fatigue 
yoiir  brains  about  such  a  tri^e.  This  is 
her  note — though  in  spite  of  all  you  say, 
yes,  and  if  you  were  to  say  fifty  times  as 
much,  I  will  never  believe,  intimate  as 
you  are,  that  you  have  not  read  it  already, 
perhaps  dictated  it.  I  believe  you  dic- 
tated it: 
'  My  dear  Mr:  Theobald : 

*  wm  you  and  Mr.  Theobald  dine  with  me  on 
Monday  at  eight  ?    We  shall  be.  quite  a  small 
party,  and  knowing  yoor  predilections,  I  mean 
the  rule  of  the  evening  to  be,  *'  No  cards." 
•I  am  yours  truly, 

•  Rose  Gouohtly.'  " 

**  It  is  a  very  friendly  note  in  its  way," 
says  Francis  Theobald. 
"  And  here  is  my  answer : 

'Mrs.  Theobald  does  not  accept  Lady  Rose 
Golightly '8  invitation  to  dhiner.'  *' 

For  a  moment  Theobald  stands  like  a 
man  who  has  had  a  blow.  His  noncha- 
lance, his  look  of  innocence  both  take 
flight;  an  ominous,  deep  flush  spreads 
gradually  over  his  fiu5e.  "  You  have  no 
intention  of  sending  that  note,  I  presume, 
Jane?" 

"  What  should  I  have  vnritten  it  for 
else  ?  I  shall  walk  over  to  Lidlington  and 
post  it  with  my  own  hands  this  after- 
noon." 

"  You  will  commit  the  unwisest  action 
of  your  life  if  you  do.  Refuse  Lady  Rose's 
invitation  if  you  like— the  only  woman  " 
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adds  Mr.  Theobald,  actually  beginning  to 
lose  his  temper,  ^^  the  only  woman  in  this 
blanked  neighborhood  who  has  shown  you 
a  civility — but  refuse  it  with  common  po- 
liteness. Why,  that  note  is  the  note  of  a 
mad  woman." 

Never  since  she  was  married  has  Jane 
seen  such  energy  on  Theobald's  face,  heard 
such  energy  in  his  voice. 

"Mad,  you  think  me  mad,  do  you? 
Then  all  1  have  to  say  is,  I  prefer  my  own 
madness  to  the  society  of  other  people." 

"  Jenny,  you  are  a  foolish,  hot-headed 
girl,  but  you  will  never  do  such  a  thing  as 
this.  I  don't  want  you  to  accept  Lady 
Rose's  invitation.  Stay  away — I'll  stay 
away  too— but  put  your  refusal  into  de- 
cent terms.    That  is  all  I  ask  of  you." 

Now  a  woman,  jealous  though  she 
might  be,  who  possessed  tact,  discretion, 
the  commonest  worldly  prudence,  would 
certainly  have  yielded  the  point  to  the  ex- 
tent urged  by  Mr.  Theot^ld.  But  tact, 
discretion,  prudence  are  not  among  Jane's 
qualities.  She  sees  how  deeply  Theobald, 
usually  so  indifierent  on  all  subjects,  is  in 
earnest,  and  forms  her  own  deductions  as 
to  the  earnestness  of  his  regard  for  Lady 
Rose. 

**  You  are  wonderfully  anxious  to  spare 
her  feelings,  it  seems.  How  much  have 
you  thought  of  mine  during  the  past  fort- 
night?" 

"  All  this  is  simple  childishness,  Jane. 
We  were  not  married  yesterday,  that  you 
should  cry  if  >ou  lose  me  out  of  your 
sight.  Besides,"  goes  on  Theobald,  los- 
ing his  coolness  more  and  more,  "  you  are 
really  the  last  woman  living  who  should 
be  touchy  on  such  small  matters.  When 
did  I  find  &ult  with  your  intimacy  with 
De  Lansac,  Brabazon,  young  Crosbie — 
with  the  scores  of  other  men  you  have  had 
dangling  in  attendance  upon  you  at  di£fer- 
ent  times?  " 

Jane  colors  over  brow,  cheek,  and  neck ; 
then  she  turns  white  with  pa<v;ion.  **Raw- 
dow  Crosbie,  Brabazon !  And  you  dare, 
you  dare  liken  my  intimacy  with  them, 
with  any  man,  to  yours  with  Lady  Rose  ? 
Do  you  degrade  me,  even  in  your  own 
mind  then,  to  the  level  of  fine  ladies ?  Oh, 
I  have  looked  into  Lady  Rose's  eyes,  I 
have  heard  her  and  her  friend  Miss  Chil- 
ders  talk,  I  know  what  sort  of  people  fine 
ladies  are !  Do  you  degrade  me,  even  in 
your  own  mind  I  say,  to  such  a  level  as 
that?" 

In  truth  he  does  not.    Th^  shot  dis- 
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charged  at  random  has  struck  home.  In 
this  poor  ballet-girl  whom  he  took  at  six- 
teen to  be  his  wife — this  ballet-girl  with 
*'  her  unromantic  style,  her  ungrammati- 
cal  lips  " — Theobald  has  trust  most  abso- 
lute, trust  such  as  men  do  not  always  have, 
it  may  be,  in  far  better  bom,  more  highly 
educated  wives.  Jane  unfaithful !  Jane, 
with  all  her  tempers,  and  jealousies,  and 
ignorance,  upon  a  level  with  Loo  Obilders 
and  Lady  Hose ! 

"  As  to  De  Lansac,"  she  goes  on,  "  I 
blush — ^I  blush  for  you  that  you  should 
bring  his  name  into  such  a  discussion. 
Why,  but  for  his  generosity " 

**  Yes,  I  know,  I  know,"  cries  Theo- 
bald, not  looking  by  any  means  at  his  ease. 
*'  For  heaven's  sake,  Jane,  don't  let  us 
have  any  theatre  scenes  of  *  powerful  do- 
mestic interest.'  You  know  quite  well  I 
meant  nothing  serious  by  what  I  said. 
The  whole  thing  is  preposterous.  Lady 
Kuse  Golightly  sends  us  an  invitation ;  you 
decline  it,  and  I  suggest  that  you  should 
make  use  of  the  common,  stereotyped 
phrases  of  civilized  life  in  doing  so." 

"  Civilized  life !  I  don't  belong  to  civ- 
ilized life.  My  note  expresses  what  I 
mean,  neither  more  nor  less." 

**  Exactly.  But  you  forget  it  will  ex- 
pose me  to  ridicule  as  well  as  yourself." 

'*  I  should  have  thought  nothing  could 
make  you  ridiculous  in  Lady  Rose's  eyes." 

**  Once  and  for  all,  Jane,  do  yon  mean 
to  send  that  note  or  not?  " 

"  I  do.  I  will  not  stoop  to  be  civil  to  any 
one  I  hate.  I  mean  to  post  the  note  vrith 
my  own  hands  this  afternoon." 

'*  It  is  not  a  note — ^yon  force  me  into 
saying  so — that  a  lady  could  ever,  under 
any  circumstances,  write  to  another  lady." 

**But  I  am  not  a  lady.  You  seem  to 
forget  that." 

**  By  God,  I  vrish  I  could  forget  it !  " 
cries  Theobald,  exasperated  past  all  self- 
control.  "Unfortunately,  your  actions 
give  me  no  chance  of  that." 

They  are  the  cruellest  words  he  ever 
spoke  to  her  in  his  life,  and  when  he  has 
spoken  them  he  turns — a  curious  passing 
likeness  to  his  sister  Charlotte  upon  his 
handsome  blonde  fitce — to  leave  the  room. 

**  Theobald !  "  she  exclaims  quickly. 
"  Are  you  going?  I  shall  see  you  again 
this  afternoon?" 

**  I  cannot  say  at  all,"  he  answers  with 
cold  deliberation.  "  Very  likely  you  will 
not  see  me.  I  have  engagements  that  may 
keep  me  away  till  late." 


"You  are  not— yon  are  not  going  to 
The  Folly?" 

"  Most  undoubtedly  I  am  going  to  The 
Folly.  Sudi  an  insane  note  as  you  have 
written  shall  not  arrive  quite  without  ex- 
planation on  my  part." 

And  so  he  leaves  her. 

The  die  is  cast,  the  turning  at  the  cross- 
roads taken.  From  this  moment  on  until 
she  finish  with  Chalkshire  and  with  "  re- 
spectability "  forever,  Jane  must  stiuid  or 
fall  alone. 

Alone !  Reader,  do  you  know  the  full- 
est meaning  of  that  word? 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MALTA. 

As  soon  as  Theobald  is  clear  of  the 
house,  Jane  bursts  into  a  flood  of  tears ; 
but  they  axe  tears  of  passion,  thundeiv 
showers  of  wrath,  not  the  soft  and  whol^ 
some  rain  of  repentance,  and  H|iend  them- 
selves quickly. 

By  constitution  she  is  the  least  lachry- 
mose of  women ;  cries,  as  Blossy  would, 
when  any  passing  storm  of  temper  forces 
her  into  such  exhibition  of  weakness,  but 
knows  nothing  of  tears  as  a  science,  never 
uses  them  as  weapons  against  her  huA- 
band,  or  as  a  source  of  strength  to  herself. 
Fool  that  she  is — the  thought  comes  across 
her  suddenly  now — fool  that  she  is  to  do 
anything  to  spoil  her  fiice,  the  best  friend 
she  has  left  her  in  the  world !  Will  swol- 
len eyes  bring  Theobald  home  a  moment 
the  quicker,  or  a  red  nose  make  him  like- 
lier to  stay  at  home  when  he  does  come  ? 
She  goes  up  stairs  to  her  room,  bathes  her 
face  with  cold  water  till  it  glows  like  any 
fresh-gathered  rose;  by  and  by,  when 
Blossy 's  one  o'clock  dinner  is  over,  spends 
an  hour  or  so  before  her  glass,  dressing, 
and  then,  the  child  for  her  companion, 
starts  away  to  the  town  of  Lidlington  to 
post  her  letter. 

The  Saturday  before  the  races  is  always 
considered  one  of  the  gay  days  of  the 
year  by  the  good  people  of  Lidlington, 
and  this  afternoon  the  shops  and  pave- 
ment of  the  High  street  are  really — if  one 
compares  them  to  Lidlington  in  its  nor* 
mal  state — hilarious.  As  Jane  walks 
along  slowly,  and  with  her  slender  throat 
erect,  as  she  has  learnt  to  carry  it  of  late, 
she  meets  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown's  car- 
riage, the  Pippin  family  on  foot,  her  sis- 
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ters-m-law  in  their  brougham ;  presently, 
at  no  Tcry  great  distance,  descries  the  ap- 
proaching figures  of  Mrs.  Crosbie  and  Em- 
ma, Mtyor  Hervey  beside  them  ip  the  road, 
for  the  ladies*  voluminous  silks  and  mus- 
lins do  not  give  the  poor  little  Adonis 
room  to  keep  upon  the  pavement.  It  is 
the  first  opportunity  Jane  has  had  of  con- 
fronting Mrs.  Crosbie  since  the  blackbiall- 
ing  business,  and  with  the  ^eil-balanced 
step,  the  composed  meohanical  smile  early 
leaint  in  her  profeasion,  she  advances 
steadily  and  bravely  to  the  rencontre. 

Jane  advances  steadily,  but  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie and  Emma  are  not,  it  would  seem, 
quite  so  well  nerved  for  the  meeting.  At 
all  events  they  shirk  it,  by  turning  into 
the  Lidlington  Circulating  Library  jurft 
when  they  are  about  half  a  do^en  steps 
away.  Major  Hervey  remaining  at  the 
door,  preparing  to  give  **  our  young  Raw- 
don's  friend"  a  superciliously  admiring 
stare  as  she  passes  along. 

Adonis,  who  has  b^en  staying  for  some 
days  with  the  Crosbies,  is  in  excellent 
spiritB,  excellent  temper  with  himself,  al- 
though naturally  bored  at  being  so  long 
away  from  St.  James's  street,  and,  as  be 
stands  pulling  his  jewelled  white -fingers 
through  his  long  purple  whiskers,  really 
looks  almost  yOung  enough  for  the  part 
of  ardent  lover  which,  ever  since  the  morn- 
ing of  Rawdon's  dismissal  in  Bolton  Row, 
he  has  been  enacting. 

Of  his  ultimate  success  with  Emma 
Marstand  M^)or  Hervey  has  now  little 
doubt.  Her  engagement  to  Rawdon  is 
broken  off  definitely ;  the  letter  formally 
announcing  the  news  of  the  rapture  has 
been  despatched  to  her  guardian  in  Jamai- 
ca ;  and  she  spends  any  number  of  hours 
a  day  in  M^jor  Hervey's  society,  and  lis- 
tens patiently  to  any  number  of  Major 
Hervey 's  twaddling  stories  about  his  own 
conquests,  and  does  not  draw  her  hand 
away  if  he  chances  to  hold  it  over-lwig  in 
his— does  not  resent  it  even  if  her  hand 
is  sometimes  raised,  among  the  shady 
vralks  and  plantations  around  The  Haw- 
thorns, to  Major  Hervey's  thin  lips. 

How  should  this  middle-aged  Adonis, 
enveloped  in  the  thick  fumes  of  his  own 
self-worship,  doubt  of  poor  Emmy^s  grow- 
ing affection  for  him — ^I  mean  of  the  grow- 
ing certainty  of  his  marrying  poor  Em- 
my's thirty  thousand  pounds?  It  is  not  a 
very  great  match  for  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion, if  one  consider  over  it !  After  being 
courted  by  marchionesses  and  Lady  Caro- 


linas  all  one's  life,  only  to  marry  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  girl  whose  fiimily 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  Landed  Gen- 
try, in  the  end !  But  Miyor  Hervey  has 
a  sort  of  delicate  suspicion  that  his  honor, 
hw  honor  is  engaged ;  or  so  he  writes  to 
his  mother.  For  whether  they  be  con- 
scious or  unconscious  jugglers  to  their 
own  hearts,  these  Herveys  always  keep  on 
the  mask  scrupulously  before  each  other. 
Through  his  advice  in  some  manner, 
her  foolish  entanglement  with  young 
Rawdon  was  brought  to  an  end ;  the  poor 
little  girl  has  learned  to  look  to  him  for 
counsel  and  support,  and  it  is  too  late — 
his  conscience  really  tells  him  so—too  late 
in  the  day  to  draw  back  now ! 

He  remains  caressing  his  whiskers  at 
the  door  of  the  Lidlington  Library,  but 
does  not  obtain  his  anticipated  stare  at 
our  young  Rawdon's  friend  ;  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald's parasol  opportunely  interposing  it- 
self not  very  many  inches  from  Msyot 
Hervey's  nose,  just  as  she  passes  him. 
For  the  disappointment,  however,  he  is 
more  than  compensated  a  minute  later 
by  a  sight  sweeter  to  the  Hervey  heart 
than  the  sight  of  the  prettiest  woman  in 
Europe — his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Malta, 
on  foot,  alone,  and  evidently  approaching 
with  the  intention  of  speakrag  to  him! 

As  the  face  of  his  mistress  to  a  lover, 
as  gold  to  a  Jew,  as  fame  to  a  poet,  as  the 
sun  to  the  earth,  is  a  duke,  and  a  duke 
who  will  condescend  to  toss  him  a  nod  or 
a  word,  to  Alfred  Hervey. 

"How  are  you,  Mr. — Herv^,  to  bfe 
sure,  Hervey."  The  labors  of  a  lifetime 
have  mined  Alfred  Hervey  into  three  or 
four  of  the  best  London  clubs,  just  as 
patience,  long-fiuffering,  indifference  to 
rebuff  have  brought  him  upon  nodding 
terms  with  most  of  their  members. 
**  Thought  I  remembered  seeing  you  some- 
where. Can  you  tell  me  who  that  girl  is 
who  has  just  passed,  the  girl  in  white 
and  blue  ?  There,  she  is  crossing  over  the 
road  to  the  post-office." 

Before  Miyor  Hervey  can  recover  from 
his  delight  at  being  recognized  sufficiently 
to  aaswer,  Mrs.  Crosbie,  attracted  by  the 
all-powerful  magnetism  of  the  ducal  voice, 
has  fluttered  forward,  with  Emma,  to  the 
door. 

His  Grace's  reception  of  them  is  admir- 
able in  its  brief  simplicity.  The  Duke  of 
Malta  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  school 
whose  manners  toward  the  other  sex  are 
not  formed  upon  the  exploded  model  of  a^ 
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De  Grammont  or  a  Chesterfield.  Such 
women  as  poor  Mrs.  Crosbie  and  Emma 
are  intolerable  bores  to  him,  neither  more 
nor  less.  His  pleasures,  associates,  sym- 
pathies, all  belong  to  a  different  world  from 
theirs ;  a  world  where  cautious  mammaa 
and  marriageable  daughters  are  not ;  a 
world,  perhaps,  where  insolence  of  man- 
ner, coming  from  a  youthful  Duke,  with 
an  ample  fortune  still  to  get  through,  is 
leniently  regarded.  Though,  for  that 
matter,  the  Duke  of  Malta  seldom  finds 
himself  treated  with  extraordinary  sererity 
anywhere. 

Once  a  year,  at  the  race  time  generally, 
the  Duke  spends  about  a  week  with  Lady 
Rose  Golightly,  and  during  this  week  what 
avalanches  of  cards— cards  from  the  whole 
Chalkshire  society,  lay  and  clerical,  world- 
ly and  other-worldly— pour  in  through  The 
Folly  doors ! 

'*  Mr.  Crosbie  has  not  yet  had  the  honor 
of  waiting  on  your  Grace,"  says  Mrs. 
Crosbie,  his  Grace  haying  bestowed  upon 
herself  and  Emma  a  nod  like  a  groom's. 
"  We  were  not  aware  until  last  night  that 
your  Grace  had  arrived  in  Chalkshire, 
but  Mr.  Crosbie  will  at  once—" 

"Thanks,  Can  you' tell  me  who  the 
girl  is  who  has  just  passed — ^good-looking, 
fair  girl,  in  white  and  blue  ?  There,  she 
has  just  crossed  over  the  road  by  the  post- 
office." 

Emma  colors  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
Mrs.  Crosbie  puts  up  her  double  eye-glass- 
es, clears  her  throat,  thinks  perhaps  of 
dear  old  Canon  Hervey's  infallible  re- 
ceipt for  virtuous  human  conduct,  then 
informs  his  Grace  that  the  lady's  name,  to 
the  best  of  her  belief,  is  Mrs.  Theobald, 
**  a  lady  only  recently  come  into  the  neigh- 
borhood, and " 

"  Oh,  that's  Mrs.  Theobald,  is  it?  "  his 
Grace  cuts  her  short.  "Just  introduce 
me  to  her  as  she  goes  by.  No.t  know  her  ? 
I  always  thought  everybody  in  the  coun- 
try knew  everybody.  Mr. — ^Hervey,  yes, 
Hervey,"  he  turns  to  Adonis  again,  "just 
introduce  me,  will  you,  to  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald?" 

Mrs.  Crosbie  and  Emma  fell  back  into 
the  obscurity  of  the  shop,  not  enlivened 
by  this  new  proof  of  the  innate  depravity 
of  men's  hearts.  Major  Hervey  prepares 
himself  with  zest  for  his  fevorite  employ- 
ment of  character-blasting. 

"  Mrs.  Theobald  is  the  wife  of  a  Mr. 
Francis  Theobald ;  your  Grace  may  have 
met  the  man?" — ^his  Grace  noda — "but 


is  not  visited  in  the  neighborhood.  Be- 
longs, ah,  rather  to  the  demi-monde,  er." 

"So  I  thought,"  says  the  Duke,  with 
his  usual  habit  of  frank  interruption. 
"  She  hasn't  much  of  the  heavy  Chalk- 
shire cut  about  her.  Who  was  she,  do 
you  know  ?  I  don't  remember  seeing  her 
face  about  in  town." 

"She  was,"  says  M^jor  Hervey,  lower- 
ing his  voice  and  preparing  to  wiredraw 
his  subject-matter — are  not  numbers  of 
people  passing  and  repassing,  and  must 
they  not  all  behold  him  in  this  delightful, 
confidential  proximity  to  the  Duke  of 
Malta  ? — "  she  was  till  her  marriage,  since 
for  aught  I  know,  in " 

"  Hallo,  Brabazon !  Stop  !  "  cries  his 
Grace,  as  little  Captain  Brabazon  at  this 
moment  passes  down  the  street.  They 
have  met  already  at  The  Folly ;  and  Ma- 
jor Hervey  remarks  with  disgust  that  the 
Duke  does  not  address  Brabazon  with  the 
prefix  of  "  Mister"  which  he  so  scrupu- 
lously accords  to  himself.  "Just  the  man 
I  want.  Can  you  introduce  me  to  Mrs. 
Theobald?" 

Captain  Brabazon  can  and  will,  and 
launches  forthwith  into  warm  praises  of 
Mrs.  Theobald's  grace  and  beauty. 

"  Mr.  Hervey  was  just  telling  me  some 
stoiyor  other  about  her  as  you  came  up," 
says  his  Grace.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  it  was  all  about." 

"  I  was  merely  telling  your  Grace  what 
Mrs.  Theobald  was,"  Miyor  Hervey  ob- 
serves in  answer  to  this  pleasantly  turned 
little  speech. 

"Oh,  and  what  was  she  then?  Wo 
shall  have  time  for  the  story,  I  suppose, 
before  she  returns." 

"  She  was,"  says  Adonis,  glancing  out 
from  the  comers  of  his  cynical  old  eyes, 
"  in  the  leg  business,  your  Grace." 

His  Grace  looks  stolidly  incomprehen- 
sive.  It  is  a  well-known  joke  among  a 
certain  set  of  men  in  London,  that  Adonis 
Hervey  will  take  any  impertinence  that 
any  man  with  a  title  may  choose  to  offer 
him,  and  this  on  a  sliding  scale :  the  high- 
er the  title,  the  grosser  the  impertinence. 
The  Duke  of  Malta,  who  recollects  "  Mr. 
Hervey  "  perfectly,  recollects  the  joke  too, 
and  being  at  all  times  given  to  humor  of  a 
quiet  and  practical  nature,  himself  resolves 
to  play  upon  Mr.  Hervey's  little  peculiar- 
ity now. 

*  *  Leg  business !  What  on  earth  do  yon 
mean  by  that?  I've  heard  a  man  called 
a  leg,  Mr.  Ueney,  and  I  dare  say  you 
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have,  but  I  never  knew  the  term  applied 
to  a  woman  before." 

Major  Herrey  gives  a  sickly  laugh,  but 
he  turns  yellow.  I  will  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  he  turns  yellow. 

Years  ago,  twenty,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  it  must  have  been,  a  dark  story  gain- 
ed currency  in  the  world  about  Alfred 
James  Hervey,  then,  as  now,  nicknamed 
the  Adonis.  Was  the  story  true  or  false? 
I  who  write  do  not  know.  A  gambling 
scene,  a  Grif  of  seventeen  beggared  and 
driven  to  suicide,  a  court-martial  (Ado- 
nis was  in  the  army  then) ,  some  officer  of 
the  same  regiment,  not  Alfred  Hervey, 
cashiered — these  were  about  as  many  facts 
as  ever  became  positively  known  to  the 
public  at  large.  The  circumstance  oc- 
curred the  other  side  the  line,  and  regi- 
ments, like  &milies,  have  a  knack  of  keep- 
ing their  untoward  secrets  to  themselves. 
But  from  that  day  forth  Hervey's  was  a 
name  with  a  cross  against  it.  Women 
shrank  from  him;  men  of  unblemished 
honor  avoided,  though  they  might  not 
drop  his  acquaintance.  He  did  not  leave 
the  army;  his  enemies — stay,  I  think  it 
was  his  friends — said  he  had  shown  finer 
feeling  had  he  done  so.  Alfred  Hervey 
possessed  the  courage  that  can  brave  de- 
served contempt,  the  moral  elasticity  that 
can  rebound  from  open  coldness  or  veiled 
insult,  like  india-rubber.  He  did  not 
leave  the  army.  In  a  certain  sense  he 
lived  down  the  story  of  his  youth.  And 
still  the  story  has  never  died  outright. 
Still  his  name  is  a  name  with  a  cross 
against  it.  "  Alfred  Hervey?  Ah,  yes — 
the  Alfred  Hervey,  you  know,  who  was  in 
that  bad  card  business  years  ago.  Wrong 
man  cashiered.  Hervey,  it  was  said,  had 
interestr-just  the  kind  of  underhand  fel- 
low who  could  wriggle  his  way  through 
anything." 

This,  though  he  belongs  to  the  best 
dubs  in  London,  is  the  way  men  i^eak  of 
him  even  now.  From  this  you  may  per- 
ceive the  drift  of  the  Duke  of  Malta's  lit- 
tle pleasantry.  ' 

The  poor  wretch,  I  repeat,  turns  yel- 
low. He  bites  the  end  of  one  of  his  long, 
dyed  whiskers,  as  though  for  a  moment 
he  were  minded  to  choke  himself  upon 
that  savory  morsel.  Then  he  gets  back 
all  his  coolness,  all  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  is  Adonis  Hervey  again,  in  &miliar 
conversation  with  his  friend  the  Duke  of 
Malta^  observed  and  envied  by  all  this 
24 


provincial  herd  who  are  passing  and  re- 
passing, upon  their  vulgar  business  or  vul- 
garer  pleasure,  along  the  High  street  of 
Lidlington. 

"  ExceU^it— np<m  my  soul,  exoeUent ! 
Don't  know  when  I've  heard  a  better 
thing.  I  was  alluding  to  the  ballet,  Mrs. 
Theobald's  former  business,  but — ha,  ha, 
ha !— your  Grace  gave  it  the  wittiest  turn 
in  the  world.  And  apropos,  too,  the 
shoe  that  does  not  fit  the  wife  may  fit  the 
husband.  Your  Grace,  it  seems,  has  met 
this  Mr.  Francis  Theobald?  " 

"  Theobald  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in 
the  world,"  cries  Captain  Brabazun. 
Every  acquaintance  honest  little  Brabazon 
possesses  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  best  lel- 
lows  in  the  world.  "You  require  to 
know  him  certainly,  but  it's  surprising 
what  sterling  good  there  is  under  all  that 
lazy.  Dundreary  exterior  of  his." 

"  Very  surprising,  I  should  say,"  sneers 
Adonis.  "Well,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  man  personally,  but  I  was  in 
Paris  at  the  same  time  he  was  once,  and  I 
know  what  used  to  be  said  of  him  there." 

Mark,  admire  the  boldness  of  this,  read- 
er! Ck>uld  any  one  but  a  Hervey  come 
thus  to  the  front  again  after  what  has  just 


"Pleasant  person  in  his  way,  it  was 
said,  but  a  little  too  lucky.  Turns  the 
king  a  little  too  often  toward  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  However,  this  was 
only  on  dit.  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  • 
say  anything  to  Mr.  Francis  Theobald's 
disadvantage  now  that  he  has  come  into  a 
new  neighborhood." 

The  Duke  of  Malta  stares  full  into  Ma- 
jor Hervey's  face.  He  has  eyes  like  Lady 
Rose's;  those  opaque-looking,  leaden- 
gray  orbs  which  more  than  any  other  hu- 
man eyes  seem  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  hard  staring.  *  *  I  believe  you  thorough- 
ly, Mr.  Hervey.  I'm  quite  sure  if  this- 
Francis  Theobald  was  what  you  say,  you 
would—  " 

"I  should?"  asks  Adonis,  all  smirks- 
and  courtesy  as  the  Duke  pauses. 

"  Why,  hold  your  tongue  and  back  him, . 
to  be  sure.    Now,  Brabazon,  is  our  time." 

And  away  walks  the  Duke,  Captains 
Brabazon  at  his  side,  toward  tlie  graceful . 
white-and-blue  figure  now  not  many  yards  ^ 
distant,  leaving  Adonis  alone  in  his  glory. 
on  the  library  doorstep. 

I  must  have  given  the  reader  a  very^ 
poor  and  superficial  idea  of  the  Herv«y  na- 
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tare  if  I  need  add  that  Adonis  is  in  still  erery  soul  he  meets  when  he  gets  back  to 
better  temper  and  spirits  with  himself  London.  If  the  toe  of  the  Duke's  boot 
than  he  was  ^\q  minutes  ago.  Did  not  were  by  accident  to  propel  him  over  hasti- 
the  Duke  jest  with  him  in  the  most  af&r  ly,  I  belieTe  the  construction  of  M^jor 
ble  and  £euniliar  manner,  a  credible  wit-  Kerrey's  brain  would  allow  him  to  twist 
ness  listening?  *'  Have  you  heard  the  the  slight  mischance  into  a  compliment, 
last  good  thing  the  Duke  of  Malta  said  to  And  whether  we  ourselves  happen  to 
Adonis  Her?ey  ?  "  people  will  ask.  Peo-  admire  his  character  or  not,  we  must  con- 
pie  !  Why,  he  will  himself  repeat  the  fess  that  such  a  man  goes  a  yeiy  long  way 
impertinence    with   honorable   pride   to  indeed  toward  being  a  philosopher. 


SLAIN  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

IBOH   AN    INCIDENT    IN   THE    WAK. 


THE  cannon  were  roaring  their  last 
O'er  the  field  where  the  routed  were  flying, 
And  shouting  pursuers  strode  fast 
Over  heaps  of  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

War's  rage  was  beginning  to  wane. 

The  fierce  cared  no  longer  to  strike. 
And  the  good  stopped  to  soften  the  pain 

Of  the  victors  and  vanquished  alike. 

A  delicate  Southern  lad 

Lay  at  length  on  a  shot-riven  bank. 
He  was  neatly  and  daintily  clad 

In  the  dress  of  an  officer's  rank. 

His  foes  approached  where  he  was  laid. 

To  bear  him  in  reach  of  their  skill ; 
But  he  murmured,  "  Give  others  your  aid. 

By  our  country !  Oh,  let  me  lie  still !  " 

At  dawn  they  came  searching  again, 

To  winnow  the  quick  from  the  dead ; 
But  the  boy  was  set  free  firom  his  pain. 
And  his  faithful  young  spirit  had  fled. 

When  they  lifted  his  limbs  from  the  ground 

To  hide  them  avray  out  of  sight, 
L^ !  under  his  bosom  they  found 
/^The  flag  he  had  borne  through  the  fight. 

He  had  folded  the  silk  he  loved  well. 
Lest  a  shred  might  be  seen  by  his  side.  ^ 

To  wave  it  in  triumph  he  fell. 
And  to  save  it  from  capture  he  died. 

The  head  of  the  sternest  was  bared 

As  they  gased  on  that  shot>tom  rag. 
And  the  hand  of  the  hardiest  spared 

To  make  prey  of  that  Southern  flag. 

O'er  the  tomb  of  their  brother  they  bowed 

With  a  prayer  for  a  spirit  so  brave ; 
And  they  gave  his  flag  for  a  shroud 

In  his  narrow  and  nameless  grave. 
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THE  Great  Western  ducked  in  the 
heavy  swell,  shipping  her  regular 
deck-load  of  salt  water  every  six  minutes. 
Now  the  Great  Western  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  seventeen-ton  schoon- 
er, two  hours  out  from  Tahiti.  She  was 
built  like  an  old  shoe,  and  shovelled  in  a 
head  sea  as  though  it  was  her  business. 

It  was  something  like  sea  life,  wading 
along  her  submerged  deck  firom  morning 
till  night,  with  a  piece  of  raw  junk  in  one 
hand  and  a  briny  biscuit  in  the  other ; 
we  never  could  keep  a  fire  in  tfutt  galley, 
and  as  for  hard  tack  the  sooner  it  got 
soaked  through  the  sooner  it  was  off  our 
minds,  for  we  knew  to  this  complexion  it 
must  shortly  come. 

Two  hours  out  from  Tahiti  vo  settled 
our  course,  wafting  a  theatrical^  kiss  or 
two  toward  the  gloriously  green  pyramid 
we  were  turning  our  bacte  on,  as  it  slowly 
vanished  in  the  blue  desert  of  the  sea. 

A  thousand  palm-crowned  and  foam- 
girdled  reefs  spangle  the  ocean  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Tahiti.  This  train  of 
lovely  satellites  is  known  as  the  Danger- 
ous Archipelago,  or,  more  commonly  in 
that  latitude,  the  Pomotov  Islands.  It's 
the  very  hot-bed  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  pearls, 
half-famished  Kanakas,  shells,  and  ship- 
wrecks. The  currents  are  rapid  and  vari- 
able ;  the  winds  short,  sharp,  and  equally 
unreliable.  If  you  would  have  adventure, 
the  real  article  and  plenty  of  it,  make 
your  will,  bid  farewell  to  home  and  friends, 
and  embark  for  the  Pomotovs.  I  started 
on  this  principle,  and  repented  knee-deep 
in  the  deck-breakers,  as  we  butted  our 
way  through  the  billows,  bound  for  one  of 
the  Pomotovs  on  a  pearl  hunt. 

Three  days  1  sat  in  sackcloth  and  salt 
water.  Three  nights  I  swashed  in  my 
greasy  bunk,  like  a  solitary  sardine  in  a 
box  with  the  side  knocked  out.  In  my 
heart  of  hearts  I  prayed  for  deliverance : 
you  see  there  is  no  backing  out  of  a 
schooner  unless  you  crave  death  in  fifty 
fiithoms  of  phosphorescent  liquid  and  a 
grave  in  a  shark's  maw.  Therefore  I 
prayed  for  more  wfnd  from  the  right 
quarter,  for  a  sea  like  a  boundless  mill- 
pond — in  short,  for  speedy  deliverance  on 
the   easiest   terms    possible.     Notwith- 


standing, we  continued  to  bang  away  at 
the  great  waves  that  crooked  their  backs 
under  us  and  hissed  frightfully  as  they  en- 
veloped the  Great  Western  with  spray 
until  the  fourth  night  out,  when  the  moon 
gladdened  us  and  promised  much  while 
we  held  our  breath  in  anxiety. 

We  were  looking  for  land.  We'd  been 
looking  for  three  hours,  scarcely  speaking 
all  that  time.  It's  a  serious  matter  raising 
a  Pomotov  by  moonlight. 

*'  Land !  "  squeaked  a  weak  voice  about 
six  feet  above  us.  A  lank  fellow  with  his 
legs  corkscrewed  around  the  shrouds,  and 
his  long  neck  stretched  to  windward, 
where  it  veered  like  a  weather-cock  in  a 
nor'wester,  chuckled  as  he  sung  out  land, 
and  felt  himself  a  little  lower  than  Chris- 
topher Columbus  thereafter.  "  Where, 
away,"  bellowed  our  chunky  little  cap- 
tain, as  important  as  if  he  were  command- 
ing a  grown-up  ship.  **  Two  points  on 
the  weather-bow,"  piped  the  look-out 
with  the  voice  of  one  soaring  in  space,  but 
unhappily  choked  in  the  last  word  by  a 
sudden  lurch  of  the  schooner  that  brought 
him  speedily  to  the  deck,  where  he  lost 
his  identity  and  became  a  proper  noun, 
second  person,  singular,  for  the  rest  of 
the  cruise. 

Now,  "two  points"  is  an  indefinite 
term  that  embraces  any  obstacle  ahead  of 
anything ;  but  the  "  weather-bow  "  has 
been  the  salvation  of  many  a  craft  in  her 
distress ;  so  we  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
"  weather-bow,"  and  proceeded  to  sweep 
the  horizon  with  unwinking  gaze.  We 
could  scarcely  tell  how  near  the  land 
might  lie ;  fancied  we  could  already  hear 
the  roar  of  surf-beaten  reefs,  and  every 
wave  that  reared  before  us  seemed  the 
rounded  outline  of  an  island.  Of  course 
we  shortened  sail,  not  knowing  at  what 
moment  we  might  find  ourselves  close 
upon  some  low  sea-garden  nestling  under 
the  rim  of  breakers  that  fenced  it  in,  and 
being  morally  averse  to  running  it  down 
without  warning. 

It  was  scarcely  midnight;  the  moon 
was  radiant ;  we  were  silently  watching, 
wrapped  in  the  deep  mystery  that  hung 
over  the  weather-bow. 

The  wind  8tiddenlyg,^^tg^4j«^^,^ 
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though  it  sifled  through  trees  and  came 
to  us  subdued  with  a  whisper  of  fluttering 
IcaTCS  and  a  breath  of  spice.  We  knew 
what  it  meant,  and  our  hearts  leaped  with- 
in us  as  over  the  bow  loomed  the  wave-like 
outline  of  shadow  that  sank  not  again 
like  the  other  waves,  neither  floated  off 
cloud-like,  but  seemed  to  be  bearing 
steadily  down  upon  us,  a  great  whale, 
hungry  for  a  modem  Jonah. 
•  What  a  night  it  was !  We  heard  the 
howl  of  waters  now ;  saw  the  palm  boughs 
glisten  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  glitter 
and  the  flash  of  foam  that  fringed  the 
edges  of  the  half-drowned  islet. 

It  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  grove 
of  cocoa-trees  that  had  waded  out  of  sight 
of  land,  and  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn 
next.  This  was  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the 
Great  Western's  voyage  and  she  seemed 
to  know  it,  for  she  behaved  splendidly  at 
last,  laying  off  and  on  till  morning  in  fine 
style,  evidently  as  proud  as  a  ship-of-line. 

I  WMit  below  and  dozed,  with  the  low 
roar  of  the  reef  quite  audible ;  a  fellow 
gets  used  to  such  dream-music,  and  sleeps 
well  to  its  accompanim^t. 

At  daybreak  we  b^an  beating  np 
against  wind  and  tide,  hoping  to  work 
into  smooth  water  by  sunrise,  which  we 
did  easily  enough,  shaking  hands  all 
around  over  a  cup  of  thick  co£^  and  mo- 
lasses as  three  fathoms  of  chain  whizzed 
overboard  after  a  tough  little  anchor  that 
buried  itself  in  a  dim  wilderness  of  corals 
and  sea-grass. 

Then  and  there  I  looked  about  me  with 
delighted  eyes.  The  Great  Western  rode 
at  anchor  in  a  shallow  lake,  whose  cry»- 
tal  depths  seemed  never  to  have  been 
agitated  by  any  harsher  breath  than  at 
that  moment  kissed  without  ruffling  its 
surface.  Around  us  swept  an  amphithea- 
tre of  hills,  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  tropical  foliage  and  cushioned  to  the 
hem  of  the  beach  with  thick  sod  of  ex- 
quisite tint  and  freshness.  The  narrow  rim 
of  beach  that  sloped  suddenly  to  the  tide- 
less  margin  of  the  lake  vras  littered  with 
numberless  slender  canoes  drawn  out  of 
the  vrater  Hke  so  mafiy  fish,  as  though 
they  would  navigate  themselves  in  their 
natural  element,  and  they  were,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  trusted  alone  too  near  it. 
Around  the  shore,  across  the  hills,  and 
along  the  higher  ridges  waved  innumera- 
ble cocoa-palms,  planted  like  a  legion  of 
lances  about  the  encampment  of  some 
barbaric  prince. 


As  for  the  very  blue  sky  and  the  very 
white  scud  that  shot  across  it,  they  looked 
windy  enough;  moreover  we  could  all 
hear  the  incoherent  booming  of  the  sea 
upon  the  reef  that  encircled  our  nest. 
But  we  forgot  the  wind  and  the  waves  in 
the  inexpressible  repose  of  that  armful  of 
tropical  seclusion.  It  was  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter in  a  tuft  of  moss,  on  a  very  big  scale ; 
that's  just  what  it  was  \ 

In  a  few  moments,  as  with  one  impulse, 
the  canoes  took  to  water  with  a  savage  or 
two  in  each,  all  gravitating  to  the  schoon- 
er, which  was  for  the  time  being  the  head- 
centre  of  their  local  commerce ;  and  for  an 
hour  or  more  we  did  a  big  business  in  the 
exchange  of  fish-books  and  fresh  fruit. 

The  proportion  of  canoes  at  Mota  Hilo 
(Crescent  Island)  to  the  natives  of  said 
fragment  of  Eden  vms  as  od»  to  several : 
but  the  canodess  could  not  resist  the  su- 
perior attraction  of  a  foreign  invade, 
therefore  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  vrent 
head-first  into  the  lake,  and  strudi:  out  for 
the  middle  where  we  peacefully  swung  at 
anchor. 

The  place  was  sharky,  but  a  heavy  dirk 
full  twenty  inches  tall  viras  held  between 
the  teeth  of  the  swimmers ;  and  if  the 
smoke-colored  dorsal  of  any  devil  of  a 
shark  had  dared  to  cut  the  placid  surfiEtce 
of  the  water  that  morning,  he  would 
speedily  have  had  more  blades  in  him  than 
a  farrier's  knife.  A  few  vigorous  stroke* 
of  the  arms  and  legs  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  fktal  lunge  or  two,  a  vermillion  cloud  in 
a  sea  churned  to  a  cream,  and  a  dance 
over  the  gaping  corpse  of  some  monster 
who  has  sucked  human  blood  more  thaa 
once  probably,  does  the  business  in  that 
country. 

It  was  a  sensation  tor  onaoeustomed 
eyes,  that  inland  sea  covered,  littered,  I 
might  say,  with  woolly  heads,  as  though 
a  cargo  of  cocoanuts  had  been  thrown  over- 
boai^  in  a  stress  of  weather.  They  gath- 
ered about  as  thick  as  flies  at  a  honey-pot, 
all  talking,  laughing,'  and  eqpouting  mouth- 
fuls  of  water  into  the  air  like  those  im- 
possible creatures  that  do  that  sort  of 
thing  by  the  half  dozen  in  all  high-toned 
and  classical  fountains. 

Out  of  this  amphibious  mob  one  gigan- 
tic youth,  big  enough  to  eat  half  our 
ship's  crew,  threw  up  an  ana  like  Jove's^ 
clinched  the  dirk  with  lithe  fingers,  and 
took  a  rest,  swinging  there  vnth  the  nt* 
most  satis&ction. 

I  asked  him  aboard,  but  he  scorned  to 
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forsake  his  nataral  element — ^water  is  as 
nataral|LS  air  to  those  natires.  Probably 
'  he  would  haye  suffered  financially  had  he 
attempted  boarding  as,  for  his  thick  back 
hair  was  netted  with  a  kind  of  spacious 
nest  and  filled  with  eggs  on  sale.  It  was 
quite  astonishing  to  see  the  ease  with 
which  he  navigated  under  his  heavy  deck- 
load. 

This  colossal  youth  having  observed 
that  I  was  an  amatenr  humanitarian,  vir- 
tue received  its  instant  reward  (which  it 
doesn't  in  all  climates),  for  he  at  once  of- 
fered me  three  of  his  eggs  in  a  very  win- 
ning and  patronizing  manner. 

I  took  the  eggs  because  I  like  eggs,  and 
then  I  was  anxious  to  get  his  head  above 
water  if  possible ;  therefore  I  unhesita- 
tingly took,  the  eggs,  offering  him  in  re- 
turn a  fish-hook,  a  ten-penny  nail,  and  a 
dilapidated  key-ring. 

These  tempting  curios  he  spumed,  at  the 
same  moment  reaching  me  another  hand- 
ful of  eggs.  His  generosity  both  pleased 
and  alarmed  me.  I  saw  with  joy  that  his 
chin  vras  quite  out  of  water  in  conse- 
quence of  his  charity,  even  when  he 
dropped  back  into  the  sea,  floating  for  a 
fbw  moments  so  as  to  let  the  blood  circu- 
late in  his  arm  again ;  but  whether  this 
was  his  magnanimous  gift,  or  merely  a 
trap  to  involve  me  in  hopeless  debt,  I  was 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know,  and  I  paused  with 
my  hands  full  of  eggs,  saying  to  myself, 
There  is  an  end  to  fish-hooks  in  the  South 
P^fic,  and  dilapidated  key-rings  are  not 
my  staple  product ! 

In  the  midst  of  my  alarm  he  began  mak- 
ing vows  of  eternal  friendship.  This  vras 
by  no  means  disagreeable  to  me.  He  was 
big  enough  to  whip  any  two  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  one  likes  to  be  on  the  best  side 
of  the  stronger  party  in  a  strange  land. 

I  reciprocated ! 

I  leaned  over  the  stem-rail  of  the  Great 
Western  in  the  attitude  of  Juliet  iiT  the 
balcony  scene,  assuring  that  egg-boy  that 
my  heart  was  his  if  he  was  willing  to  take 
it  at  second  hand. 

He  liked  my  sentiments,  and  proposed 
touching  noses  at  once  (a  barbarous  greet- 
ing still  observed  in  the  most  civilized 
countries  with  even  greater  license,  since 
with  Christians  it  is  allowable  to  touch 
months). 

We  touched  no^es,  though  I  vras  in  dan- 
ger of  sliding  headlong  into  the  sea.  Af- 
ter this  ceremonial  he  consented  to  board 
ike  Great  Western,  which  having  accom- 


plished with  my  help,  he  deposited  his 
eggs  at  my  feet,  offered  me  his  nose  once 
more,  and  communicated  to  me  his  ilame, 
asking  in  the  same  breath  for  mine. 

He  was  knovm  as  Hua  Manu,  or  Bird's 
Egg.  Every  native  in  the  South  Sea  gets 
named  by  accident.  I  knew  a  fellow 
whose  name  was  '*  Cockeye;'*  he  was  a 
standing  advertisement  of  his  physical  de- 
formity. A  fellow  that  knew  me  re- 
joiced in  the  singular  cognomen  of 
"  Thrown  from  a  horse."  Fortunately  he 
doesn't  spell  it  with  so  many  letters  in  his 
tongue.  His  christening  happened  in 
this  wise :  A  bosom  friend  of  his  mother 
was  thrown  from  a  horse  and  killed  the 
day  of  his  birth.  Therefore  the  bereaved 
mother  reared  that  child,  an  animated 
memorial,  who  in  after  years  clove  to  me, 
and  was  as  jolly  as  though  his  earthly 
mission  wasn't  simply  to  keep  green  the 
memory  of  his  mother's  bosom  friend 
sailing  through  the  air  with  a  dislocated 
neck. 

I  turned  to  my  new-found  friend.  ' '  Hua 
Manu,"  said  I,  "  for  my  sake  you  have 
made  a  birdVnest  of  your  back  hair.  You 
have  freely  given  me  your  young  affec- 
tions and  your  eggs.  Receive  the  sincere 
thanks  of  yours  truly,  together  with  th>e 
fish-hooks,  these  ten-penny  nails,  this  key- 
ring." Hua  Manu  smiled  and  accepted, 
burying  the  fish  hooks  in  his  matted  fore- 
lock and  inserting  a  ten-penny  nail  and  a 
key  ring  in  either  ear,  thereby  making 
himself  the  envy  of  the  entire  population 
of  Motu  Hilo,  and  feeling  himself  as 
grand  as  the  best  chief  in  the  archipelago. 

So  we  sat  together  on  the  deck  of  the 
Great  Western,  quite  dry  for  a  wonder, 
exchanging  sheep 's-eyes  and  confidences, 
mutually  happy  in  each  other's  society. 
Meanwhile  the  captain  was  arranging  his 
plans  for  an  inunediate  purchase  of  such 
pearls  as  he  might  find  in  possession  of 
the  natives  and  for  a  fresh  search  for 
pearl  oysters  at  the  earliest  possible  hour. 
There  were  no  pearls  on  hand.  What  are 
pearls  to  a  man  who  has  as  many  wives, 
children,  and  cocoanuts  as  he  can  dispose 
of?  Pearls  arc  small  and  colorless.  Give 
them  a  handful  of  gorgeous  gla^s  beads, 
a  stick  of  sealing-vfax,  or  some  spotted 
beans,  and  keep  your  pale  sea  tears, 
milky  and  frozen  and  apt  to  grow  sickly- 
yellow  and  die  if  they  are  not  cared  for. 

Motu  Hilo  is  independent.  No  man 
has  squatted  there  to  le^y  tax  or  toll.  We 
were  each  one  of  us  priviloged  to  hunt  for 
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pearls  and  keep  our  stores  separate.  I 
said  to  Hua  Manu,  *'  Let^s  invest  in  a  ca- 
noe,-explore  the  lagoon  for  fresh  oyster- 
beds,  and  fill  innumerable  cocoanut  shells 
with  these  little  white  seeds.  It  will  be 
both  pleasant  and  profitable,.particularly 
for  me."  We  were  scarcely  five  minutes 
bargaining  for  our  outfit,  and  we  em- 
barked at  once,  having  agreed  to  return 
in  a  couple  of  days  for  news  concerning 
the  success  of  the  Great  Western  and  her 
probable  date  of  sailing. 

Seizing  a  paddle,  Hua  Manu  propelled 
our  canoe  with  incredible  rapidity,  out  of 
the  noisy  fleet  in  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
toward  a  green  point  that  bounded  it,  one 
of  the  horns  of  the  crescent.  He  knew  a 
spot  where  the  oyster  yawned  in  profu- 
sion; a  secret  cave  for  shelter,  a  forest 
garden  of  fruits,  a  never-failing  spring, 
etc.  Thither  we  would  fly  and  domesti- 
cate ourselves.  The  long,  curved  point 
of  land  soon  hid  the  inner  waters  from 
view.  We  rose  and  sank  on  the  swell  be- 
tween the  great  reef  and  the  outer  rim  of 
the  island,  while  the  sun  glowed  fiercely 
over  head  and  the  reef  howled  in  our  ears. 
Still  on  we  skimmed,  the  water  hissing 
along  the  smooth  sides  of  the  canoe,  that 
trembled  at  every  fierce  stroke  of  Uua 
Manu's  industrious  paddle.  No  chart,  no 
compass,  no  rudder,  no  exchange  of  refer- 
ences, no  letter  of  introduction,  yet  I 
trusted  that  wild  Hercules  who  was  hur- 
rying me  away,  I  knew  not  whither,  with 
an  earnestness  that  forced  the  perspiration 
from  his  naked  body  in  living  streams. 

At  last  we  turned  our  prow  and  shot 
through  a  low  arch  in  a  cliff,  so  low  we 
both  ducked  our  heads  instinctively,  let- 
ting the  vines  and  parasites  trail  over  our 
shoulders  and  down  our  backs. 

It  was  a  dark  passage  into  an  inner 
cave  lit  from  below — a  cave  filled  with  an 
eternal  and  sunless  twilight  that  was  very 
soothing  to  our  eyes  as  we  came  in  from 
the  glare  of  sea  and  sky. 

"  Look!"  said  Hua  Manu.  Overhead 
rose  a  compressed  dome  of  earth,  a  thick 
matting  of  roots,  coil  within  coil.  At 
the  side  innumerable  ledges,  shelves  and 
seams  lined  with  nests,  and  never  a  nest 
without  its  egg,  often  two  or  more  togeth- 
er. Below  us,  in  two  fathoms  of  crystal, 
sunlit  and  luminous  bowers  of  coral,  and 
many  an  oyster  asleep  with  its  mouth 
open,  and  many  a  prismatic  fish  poising 
itself  with  palpitating  gills,  and  gauzy 
fins  fi^nning  the  water  incessantly. 


"  Hua  Manu !  "  I  exclaimed  in  rapture, 
"  permit  me  to  congratulate  you.  In  you 
I  behold  a  regular  South  Sea  Monle  Chris- 
to,  and  no  less  magnificent  title  can  do  you 
justice."  Thereat  Hua  Manu  laughed 
immoderately,  which  having  run  out  we 
both  sat  in  our  canoe  and  silently  sucked 
eggs  for  some  moments. 

A  canoe-length  from  where  we  floated  a 
clear  rill  stole  noiselessly  from  above, 
mingling  its  sweet  waters  with  the  sea ; 
on  the  roof  of  our  cavern  fruits  flourished, 
and  we  were  wholly  satisfied.  After  such 
a  lunch  as  ours  it  behooved  us  to  cease 
idling  and  dive  for  pearb.  So  Hua  Mana 
knotted  his  long  hair  tightly  about  his 
forehead,  cautiously  transferred  himself 
from  the  canoe  to  the  water,  floated  a  mo- 
ment, inhaling  a  wonderfully  long  breath, 
and  plunged  under.  How  he  struggled 
to  get  down  to  the  gaping  oysters,  literally 
climbing  down  head-first !  I  saw  his  dark 
form  wrestling  with  the  elements  that 
strove  to  force  him  back  to  the*  surface, 
crowding  him  out  into  the  air  again.  He 
seized  one  of  the  shells,  but  it  shut  imme- 
diately, and  he  tugged  and  jerked  and 
wrenched  at  it  like  a  young  demon  till  it 
gave  way,  when  he  struck  out  and  up  for 
air.  All  this  seemed  an  age  to  me.  I  took 
full  twenty  breaths  while  he  was  down. 
Reaching  the  canoe,  he  dropped  the  great, 
ugly-looking  thing  into  it,  and  hung  over 
the  out-rigger  gasping  for  breath  like  a 
man  half  hanged.  He  was  pale  about 
the  mouth,  his'  eyes  were  suffused  with 
blood,  blood  oozed  from  his  ears  and  nos- 
trils; his  limbs,  gashed  with  the  sharp 
corals,  bled  also.  The  veins  of  his  fore- 
h^  looked  ready  to  burst,  and  as  he 
tightened  the  cords  of  hair  across  them  it 
seemed  his  only  salvation. 

I  urged  him  to  desist,  seeing  his  condi- 
tion and  fearing  a  repetition  of  his  first 
experience ;  but  he  would  go  once  more ; 
perhaps  there  wvls  no  pearl  in  that  shell ; 
he  wanted  to  get  me  a  pearl.  He  sank 
again  and  renewed  his  efforts  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  I  scarcely  dared  to  count 
the  minutes  now,  nor  the  bubbles  that 
came  up  to  me  like  little  balloons  with  a 
death-message  in  each.  Suppose  he  were 
to  send  bis  last  breath  in  one  of  those 
transparent  globes,  and  I  look  down  and 
see  his  body  snared  in  the  antlers  of  coral^ 
stained  with  his  blood  ?  Well,  he  came 
up  all  right,  and  I  postponed  the  rest  of 
my  emotion  for  a  later  experience. 

Some  divers  remain  three  minutes  on-', 
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der  water,  but  two  or  three  descents  are 
as  many  as  they  can  make  in  a  day.  The 
rayages  of  such  a  life  are  something 
frightful. 

No  more  pearl-hunting  after  the  second 
dive  that  day ;  nor  the  next,  because  we 
went  out  into  the  air  for  a  stroll  on  shore 
to  gather  fruit  and  stretch  our  legs.  There 
was  a  high  wind  and  a  heavy  sea  that 
looked  threatening  enough,  and  we  were 
glad  to  return  after  an  hour's  tramp. 
The  next  day  was  darker,  and  the  next 
after  that,  when  a  gale  came  down  upon 
us  that  seemed  likely  to  swamp  Motu 
Uilo.  A  swell  rolled  over  the  windward 
reef  and  made  our  quarters  in  the  grotto 
by  no  means  safe  or  agreeable.  It  was 
advisable  for  us  to  think  of  embarking 
upon  that  tempestuous  sea,  or  get  brained 
against  the  roof  of  our  retreat. 

Hua  Mann  looked  troubled,  and  my 
heart  sank.  I  wished  the  pearl  oysters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  Great  Western 
back  at  Tahiti,  and  I  loafmg  under  the 
green  groves  of  Poputo,  never  more  to  be 
deluded  abroad. 

I  observed  no  visible  changes  in  the 
weather  after  I  had  been  wishing  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  swell  rather  in- 
creased ;  our  frail  canoe  was  tossed  from 
mde  to  side  in  imminent  danger  of  upset- 
ting. 

Now  and  then  a  heavy  roller  entirely 
filled  the  mouth  of  our  cavern,  quite 
blinding  us  with  spray ;  having  spent  its 
fury  it  subsided  with  a  concussion  that 
nearly  deafened  us,  and  dragged  us  with 
fearful  velocity  toward  the  narrow  mouth 
-of  the  cave,  where  we  saved  ourselves 
from  being  swept  into  the  sea  by  grasping 
the  roots  overhead  and  within  reach. 

"Could  I  swim?"  asked  Hua  Manu. 
Alas,  no !  That  we  must  seek  new  shelter 
at  any  risk  was  but  too  evident.  "  Let  us 
go  on  the  next  vrave,"  said  Hua,  as  he 
seized  a  large  shell  and  began  clearing  the 
canoe  of  the  water  that  had  accumulated. 
Then  he  bound  his  long  hair  in  a  knot  to 
keep  it  from  his  eyes,  and  gave  me  some 
hasty  directions  as  to  my  deportment  in 
the  emergency. 

The  great  wave  came.  We  were  again 
momentarily  corked  up  in  an  air-tight 
compartment.  I  wonder  the  roof  was  not 
burst  open  vnth  the  intense  pressure  that 
nearly  forced  the  eyes  out  of  my  head  and 
made  me  feint  and  giddy.  Recovering 
fi^m  the  shock,  with  a  cry  of  warning 
from  Hua,  and  a  prayer  scarcely  articula- 


ted, we  shot  like  a  bomb  from  a  mortar 
into  the  very  teeth  of  a  frightful  gale. 

Nothing  more  waa  said,  nothing  seen. 
The  air  was  black  with  flying  spray ;  the 
roar  of  the  elements  more  awful  than  any 
thing  I  had  ever  heard  before.  Sheets  of 
water  swept  over  us  with  such  velocity  that 
they  hummed  like  circular  saws  in  motion. 

We  were  crouched  as  low  as  possible  in 
the  canoe,  yet  now  and  then  one  of  these, 
the  very  blade  of  the  wave,  struck  us  in 
the  head  or  shoulders,  cutting  us  like 
knives.  I  could  scarcely  distinguish 
Hua's  outline  the  spray  was  so  dense,  and 
as  for  him,  what  could  he  do?  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  send  up  a  sort  of  death  wail, 
a  few  notes  of  which  tinkled  in  my  ear 
from  time  to  time,  assuring  me  how  ut- 
terly without  hope  we  were. 

One  of  those  big  rollers  must  have  lift- 
ed us  clean  over  the  reef,  for  we  crossed 
it  and  were  blown  into  the  open  sea,  where 
the  canoe  spun  for  a  second  in  the  trough 
of  the  waves,  and  was  cut  into  slivers 
with  an  avalanche  of  vrater  that  carried 
us  all  down  into  the  dej^ths. 

I  suppose  I  fQled  at  once,  but  came  up 
in  spite  of  it  (almost  every  one  has  that 
privilege) ,  when  I  was  clutched  by  Hua 
Manu  and  made  fast  to  his  utilitarian 
back-hair.  I  had  the  usual  round  of  ex- 
periences allotted  to  all  half-drowned  peo- 
ple. A  panoramic  view  of  my  poor  life 
crammed  with  sin  and  sorrow  and  regret. 
A  complete  biography  written  and  read 
through  inside  of  ten  seconds.  I  was 
half  strangled,  call  it  two-thirds,  for  that 
comes  nearer  the  truth ;  heard  the  water 
singing  in  my  ears,  which  vras  not  sweeter 
than  symphonies,  nor  beguiling,  nor  in 
the  least  agreeable.  I  deny  it!  In  the 
face  of  every  corpse  that  ever  was  drowned 
I  emphatically  deny  it ! 

Hua  had  nearly  stripped  me  with  one 
or  two  tugs  at  my  thin  clothing,  because 
he  didn't  think  that  worth  towing  off  to 
some  other  island,  and  he  was  willing  to 
float  me  for  a  day  or  two,  and  run  the  risk 
of  saving  me. 

When  I  began  to  realize  anything  I 
congratulated  myself  that  the  gale  was 
over.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  white  caps 
scarce,  but  the  swell  still  sufficient  to 
make  me  dizzy  as  we  climbed  one  big, 
green  hill,  and  slid  off  the  top  of  it  into  a 
deep  and  bubbling  abyss. 

I  found  Hua  leisurely  feeling  his  way 
through  the  water,  perfectly  self-possessed^ 
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ftnd  apparently  unconscious  that  he  had  a 
deck  passenger  nearly  as  hig  as  himself. 
My  hands  were  twisted  into  his  hair  in 
such  a  way  that  I  could  rest  my  chin  upon 
my  arms,  and  thus  easily  keep  my  mouth 
above  water  most  of  the  time. 

My  emotions  were  peculiar.  I  wasn't 
accustomed  to  travelling  in  that  feshion. 
I  knew  it  had  been  done  before.  Even 
there  I  thought  with  infinite  satisfaction 
of  the  Hawaiian  woman  who  swam  for 
forty  hours  in  such  a  sea,  with,  an  aged 
and  helpless  hqsband  upon  her'  back. 
Reaching  land  at  last  she  tenderly  drew 
her  burden  to  shore  and  found  him — dead ! 
The  fact  is  historical,  and  but  one  of 
several  equally  marvellous. 

We  floated  on  and  on,  cheering  eadi 
other  hour  after  hour ;  the  wind  continu- 
ing, the  sea  ialling,  and  anon  night  com- 
ing like  an  ill  omen — night,  that  buried 
us  alive  in  darkness  and  despair. 

I  think  I  must  have  dozed,  or  feint- 
ed, or  died,  several  times  during  the 
night,  for  it  began  to  grow  light  long  be- 
fore I  dared  to  look  for  it  and  then  came 
sunrise;  a  sort  of  intermittent  sunrise 
that  gilded  Hua's  shoulder  whenever  we 
got  to  the  top  of  a  high  wave,  and  went 
out  again  as  soon  as  we  settled  into  the 
hollows. 

Hua  Manu's  eyes  were  much  better 
than  mine ;  he  seemed  to  see  with  all  his 
five  senses,  and  the  five  told  him  that 
there  was  sand  not  far  off!  I  wouldn't 
believe  him ;  I  think  I  was  excusable  for 
questioning  his  infallibility  then  and 
there.  The  minute  he  cried  out  **  land ! " 
I  gave  up  and  went  to  sleep  or  to  death, 
for  I  thought  he  was  daft,  and  it  vnis  dis- 
couraging business,  and  I  wished  I  could 
die  for  good.  Hua  Manu,  what  a  good  egg 
you  were,  though  it's  the  bad  that  usually 
keep  atop  of  the  water,  they  tell  me ! 

.  •  •  •  • 

Hua  Manu  was  right !  he  walked  out 
of  the  sea  an  hour  later  and  stood  on  a 
mound  of  coarse  sand  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  with  my  miserable,  vrater-logged 
body  lying  in  a  heap  at  his  feet. 

The  place  was  as  smooth  and  shiny  and 
desolate  as  anybody's  bald  head.  That's 
a  nice  spot  to  be  merry  in,  isn't  it  ?  Yet 
he  tried  to  make  me  q>en  my  eyes  and  be 
glad. 

He  said  he  knew  the  Great  Western 
would  be  coming  down  that  way  shortly ; 
she'd  pick  us  off  the  shoal  and  water  and 
feed  us. 


[Sept. 

Perhaps  she  might!  Meantime  wo 
hungered  and  thirsted  as  many  a  poor 
castaway  had  before  us.  That  was  a 
good  hour  for  Christian  fortitude :  beached 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean;  shelterless 
under  a  sun  that  blistered  Hua's  tough 
skin ;  eyes  blinded  with  the  glare  of  sun 
and  sea;  the  sand  glowing  like  trass 
and  burning  into  flesh  already  irritated 
with  salt  water;  a  tongue  of  leather 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  no 
food  within  reach,  nor  so  much  as  a  drop 
of  fresh  vTater  for  Christ's  sake ! 

Down  went  my  face  into  the  burning 
sand  that  made  the  veiy  air  hop  above  it. 
.  .  .  Another  night,  cool  and  grateful ; 
a  bird  or  two  flapped  wearily  overhead, 
looking  like  spirits  in  the  moonlight. 
Hua  scanned  earnestly  our  narrow  horizon, 
noting  every  inflection  in  the  voices  of  the 
wind  and  waves^voices  audible  to  him, 
but  worse  than  dumb  to  me— mocking 
monotones  reiterated  through  an  agonii- 
ing  eternity. 

A  wise  monitor  was  Hua  Manu,  sham- 
ing me  to  silence  in  our  cursed  banish- 
ment. Toward  the  morning  afler  our 
arrival  at  the  shoal  an  owl  fluttered  out 
of  the  sky  and  fell  at  our  feet  quite  ex- 
hausted. It  might  have  been  blown 
from  Motu  Hilo  and  seemed  ominous  of 
something,  I  scarcely  knew  what.  When 
it  had  recovered  from  its  fatigue  it  sat  re- 
garding us  curiously.  I  wanted  to  wring 
its  short,  thick  neck,  and  eat  it,  feathers 
and  all.  Hua  oljected;  there  was  a 
superstition  that  gave  that  bland  bird  its 
life.  It  might  continue  to  ogle  us  with 
one  eye  as  long  as  it  liked.  How  the  lop- 
sided thing  smirked!  how  that  stupid 
owl  &ce,  like  a  rosette  with  three  buttons 
in  it,  haunted  me!  It  was  enough  to 
craze  any  one ;  and,  having  duly  cursed 
him  and  his  race,  I  went  stark  mad  and 
hoped  I  was  dying  for  good 

There  are  plenty  of  stars  in  this  narrative. 
Stars,  and  plenty  of  them,  cannot  account 
for  the  oblivious  intervals,  suspended  ani- 
mation, or  whatever  it  was,  that  came  to 
my  relief  from  time  to  time.  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  them  myself.  Perhaps  Hua 
Manu  might;  he  seemed  alvrays  awake, 
always  on  the  lookout,  and  ever  so  patient 
and  painful.  A  dream  came  to  me  after 
that  owl  had  stared  me  into  stone — a 
dream  of  an  island  in  a  sea  of  glass ;  soft 
ripples  lapping  on  the  silver  shores ;  sweet 
airs  sighing  in  a  starlit  grove ;  some  one 
gathering  me  in  his  arms,  hugging  mo 
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close  with  infinite  tenderness;  I  was 
aonsumed  with  thirst,  speechless  with 
hanger ;  like  an  in&nt  I  lay  in  the  em- 
brace of  my  deliyerer,  who  moistened 
my  parched  lips  and  burning  throat  with 
delicioos  and  copious  draughts.  It  was 
aa  elixir  of  life;  I  drank  health  and 
strength  in  eyery  drop;  sweeter  than 
Biother's  milk  flowed  the  warm  tide  un- 
checked, till  I  was  satisfied  and  sank  into 
a  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 

The  Great  Western  was  plunging  in  her 
old  style;  and  I  swashed  in  my  bunk  as  of 
yore.  The  captain  sat  by  me  with  a  hot* 
tie  in  his  hand  and  anxiety  in  his  ooonte- 
ii&nce. 

"Where  are  we?"  Tasked. 

"  Two  hours  out  from  Tahiti,  inward 
bound." 

"How!  What!  When!"  etc.;  and 
zny  mind  ran  up  and  down  the  record  of 
the  last  fortnight,  finding  many  blots  and 
some  blanks. 

"  As  soon  as  I  got  into  my  right  mind  I 
oonld  hear  all  about  it,"  and  the  captain 
shook  his  bottle  and  hdd  on  to  the  side  of 
my  bunk  to  save  himself  from  total  wreck 
in  the  lee-comers  of  the  cabin. 

"Why,  wasn't  I  right  mmded?  I  could 
tcU  a  hawk  from  a  hemshaw ;  and,  speak- 
ing of  hawks,  where  was  that  cursed 
owl?" 

The  captain  concluded  I  was  bettering, 
and  put  the  physic  into  the  locker  so  as  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  keeping  right 
side  up.  Well,  this  is  how  it  happened, 
as  I  afterward  learned :  The  Great  West- 
ern suffered  somewhat  from  the  gale  at 
Hotu  Hilo,  though  she  was  oomparatiyely 
sheltered  in  that  inner  sea.  Haying  re- 
paired, and  giym  me  up  as  a  deserter,  she 
sailed  for  TahitL  The  first  day  out,  in  a 
light  breeze,  they  all  saw  a  man  appa- 
rently wading  up  to  kis  middle  in  the  sea. 
The  fellow  hailed  the  Great  Western,  but 
as  she  could  hardly  stand  up  against  the 
rapid  current  in  so  light  a  wind,  the  cap- 
tain let  her  drift  past  the  man  in  the  sea, 
who  saddenly  disappeared.  A  consulta- 
tion of  oflloers  followed.  Evidently  some 
one  was  cast  away  and  ought  to  be  looked 
after;  resolved  to  beat  up  to  the  rock, 
big  turtle,  or  whatever  it  might  bo  that 
k^t  that  fellow  afloat,  provided  the  wind 
fircshened  sufficiently;  wind  immediately 
freshened ;  Great  Western  put  about  and 
made  for  the  spot  where  Hua  Manu  had 
been  seen  hailing  the  schooner.   But  when 


that  schooner  passed  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  sand  beside  me  and  gave  up  hop- 
ing at  last,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

What  did  he  then?  I  must  have  asked 
for  drink.  He  gave  it  me  from  an  artery 
in  his  wrist,  severed  by  the  finest  teeth  you 
ever  saw.  That's  what  saved  me.  On 
came  the  little  schooner,  beating  up 
against  the  wind  and  tide,  while  I  had  my 
lips  sealed  to  that  fi)untain  of  life. 

The  skipper  kept  banging  away  with  an 
old  blunderbuss  that  had  been  left  over  in 
his  bargains  with  the  savages,  and  one  of 
these  explosions  caught  the  ears  of  Hua. 
He  tore  my  lips  from  his  wrist,  staggered  . 
to  his  feet,  and  found  help  close  at  hand. 
Too  late  they  gathered  us  up  out  of  the 
deep  and  stroye  to  renew  our  strength. 
They  transported  us  to  the  little  cabin  of 
the  schooner.  Hua  Manu,  myself,  and  that 
mincing  owl,  and  swung  off  into  the  old 
course.  Probably  the  Great  Western 
never  did  better  sailing  since  she  came 
from  the  stocks  than  that  hour  or  two  of 
beating  that  brought  her  up  to  the  shoal. 
She  seemed  to  be  emulating  it  in  the  home 
run,  for  we  went  bellowing  through  the 
sea  in  a  stiff  breeze  and  the  usual  flood- 
tide  on  deck. 

I  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  I  should  think 
it  mighty  mean  of  me  not  to  live  afler  such 
a  sacrifice.  Hua  Manu  sank  rapidly.  I 
must  have  nearly  drained  his  veins,  but  I 
donH  believe  he  regretted  it.  The  captain 
said  when  he  was  dying  his  faithful  eyes 
were  fixed  on  me.  Unconsciously  I 
moved  a  little ;  he  smiled,  and  the  soul 
went  out  of  nim  in  that  smile,  perfectly 
satisfied.  At  that  moment  the  owl  fled 
from  the  cabin,  passed  through  the  hatch- 
way, and  disappeared. 

Hua  Manu  lay  an  the  deck,  stretched  un- 
der a  sail,  while  I  heard  this.  I  wondered 
if  a  whole  cargo  of  pearls  could  make  me 
indifferent  to  his  loss.  I  wondered  if 
there  were  many  truer  and  braver  than  he 
in  Christian  lands.  They  call  him  a 
heathen.  It  was  heathenish  to  offer  up 
his  life  vicariously.  He  might  have  taken 
mine  so  easily,  and  perhaps  have  breasted 
the  waves  back  to  his  own  people,  and  been 
fitted  and  sungof  as  the  hwo  he  truly  was. 

Well,  if  he  is  a  heathen,  out  of  my  heart 
I  would  make  a  parable,  its  rubric  livid 
with  his  sacrificial  blood,  its  theme  this 
glovring  text :  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends." 

Charlss  Warsen  Stoddard. 
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"^rOW,  my  friend,  when  we  get 

-i-N    into  the  room,  make  a  choice 

among  the  flowers,  and  I'll  give  you  a 

chance  to  pluck  one.    In  plain  French ,  I'll 

introduce  you  to  any  woman  you  fancy." 

*'  Suppose  I  don't  want  an  introduction 
to  any  one?" 

"  Do  you  mean  you  prefer  a  more  un- 
conventional beginning  to  your  acquaint- 
ance?" 

*^  Not  quite  so  romantic  as  that,  old  fel- 
low. These  are  the  days  of  fii^t,  not  fable, 
and  the  closer  one  sticks  to  the  convention- 
al forms  the  better  chance  one  always  has 
of  getting  what  one  wants.  No ;  the  tone 
of  society  is  Anglo-Saxon,  even  on  the 
Continent;  women  all  admire  superficial 
self-control." 

"  Well  here  we  are',  Gaston.  I'll  leave 
you  for  ten  minutes  after  I've  presented 
you  to  Mme.  de  Neuville,  and  then  I'll 
keep  my  promise." 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  two  young 
men  had  made  their  bows  to  their  hostess, 
a  pretty  little  woman  who  seemed  created 
to  stand  under  a  chandelier  and  utter  gra- 
cious baruditis  by  the  score,  so  naturally 
did  she  do  it,  and  without  any  suggestion 
of  its  being  inadequate  to  fill  her  soul  to 
its  utmost  limits  of  expansion.  To  be 
fitted  for  an  employment  is  a  great  deal, 
but  to  seem  fitted  for  nothing  else  is  far 
more,  and  may  be  nature  or  the  highest 
effect  of  art. 

Alfred  de  Chamont  turned  into  the 
crowd,  and  threaded  his  way  toward  a 
point  which  seemed  a  centre  of  magnetic 
attraction,  while  Gaston  drew  aside  from 
the  current  of  incoming  guests  and  lazily 
watched  them  stream  by  him.  As  his 
eyes  grew  used  to  the  glitter  about  him, 
and  his  ears  to  the  buzz  and  clatter,  he 
began  to  look  for  some  face  that  should 
attract  him  sufficiently  to  induce  him  to 
claim  the  fulfilment  of  Alfred's  promise. 
His  eyes  roved  restlessly  and  carelessly 
over  the  room.  Pretty  women  enough, 
and  some  graceful  ones.  Ah !  there  was 
a  look  of  breeding,  and  he  bent  forward  to 
gain  a  better  view  of  the  woman  who  had 
just  entered  the  room ;  but  a  second  glance 
showed  him  that  what  he  had  thought 
was  distinction  of  appearance  was  merely 


style,  and  between  the  two  Gaston  knew 
well  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  By  this 
tune  our  hero  is  set  down  as  a  coxcomb  of 
the  first  water,  but  he  was  not  one— ho 
was  merely  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
upper  class  in  his  country,  not  the  techni- 
cal upper  class,  but  the  real  result  of  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
wanting  perhaps  in  vigor  and  virility,  at 
least  as  those  words  would  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  a  baron  of  the  Middle  Ages 
or  a  viking  of  old.  That  is,  he  never  ate 
voraciously  nor  drank  till  he  vras  heavy 
with  wine,  was  as  sensitive  to  collision 
with  an  unsympathetic  nature  as  a  woman, 
and  yet  with  a  will  of  iron — a  vdll  which 
had  not  lost  in  strength  because  it  never 
served  to  swell  the  tide  of  his  coarser  emo- 
tions, but  seemed  enthroned  above  them, 
with  perhaps  too  much  subtlety  of  senti- 
ment for  a  man,  too  much  fastidious  imag- 
ination for  a  fine  domestic  character,  and 
yet  capable  of  an  ideal  sentiment,  and 
even  thirsting  to  embody  it.  Such  viras 
Gaston  de  Mortemart. 

But  ten  minutes  of  his  allotted  fifteen 
have  gone  by,  and  he  has  not  yet  made  his 
choice.  Already  he  could  see  Alfred's 
blonde  head  making  its  way  toward  him, 
and  he  was  smiling  to  himself  at  the 
thought  of  the  contemptuous  objurgations 
his  friend  would  address  to  him  at  his  ab- 
surd pococurante  affectation,  for  so  Al- 
fred always  called  Gaston's  indifference, 
when  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  woman's  profile 
seated  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  She  was 
talking  to  a  man  on  her  other  side,  and 
Gaston  coHHfix  his  eyes  on  her  with  im- 
punity. It  was  a  fiioe  to  arrest  one's 
thoughts  at  first  glance  rather  than  one's 
feelings.  No  beauty,  properly  so  called, 
and  certainly  no  bloom  either  of  coloring 
or  spirit,  delicate  in  all  senses  of  the  word , 
it  was  a  remarkable  rather  than  a  striking 
fiice,  but  as  Gaston  knew  afterward  it 
vras  a  face  which  never  lost  by  study  of 
its  lineaments.  Its  refinement  and  eleva* 
tion  were  so  absolute  and  radical  that  one 
might  pore  over  it  for  years  and  never  see 
come  out  on  it  one  discordant  shade  or 
line.  All  this  he  dimly  felt,  but  at  the 
moment  he  only  grasped  at  the  first  sug* 
gestion  of  interest  for  his  evening,  and  aa 
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Alfred  reached  him  he  seized  his  arm  and 
whispered : 

**  I  have  found  her.  You  see  that  tea 
rose  m  the  comer?    She  is  the  woman." 

*'What!  Mme.  de  Pamy?  A  &ded 
rose,  my  friend." 

'*  That  may  be,  but  it's  a  great  thing  to 
bear  fading,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  don't 
like  a  tint  better  than  a  color.  Anyhow 
introduce  me." 

'^  I  will  at  once ;  but,  Gaston,  she  won't 
reward  you.  She  is  utterly  indifferent 
and  cold.  No  one  has  ever  seen  her  cheek 
flush  or  her  eye  sparkle,  and  she  is  not 
brilliant  either.  A  thoroughbred  crea- 
ture, I  admits  but  one  can't  live  on  man- 
ners.'' 

*'  Come,"  said  Gaston  laughing,  **  and 
spare  me  your  crudities." 

In  a  second  more  Alfred  had  presented 
his  friend,  and  Gaston  had  taken  the  seat 
relinquished  by  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  talking  to  Mme.  de  Pamy  and  who 
seemed  not  loth  to  leave  her.  For  one 
moment  Gaston  paused  before  speaking. 
She  lifted  her  eyes  slowly,  and  they  met 
his  fixed  upon  her.  She  smiled  slightly 
and  coldly.    He  felt  himself  color. 

**  Were  you  thinking  of  something  to 
say?"  she  said. 

"No,"  he  answered,  recovering  him- 
self, slightly  nettled  not  by  her  words  but 
by  the  absolute  coldness  of  her  manner. 
"  1  was  looking  at  you." 

"  How  odd  people's  &ces  are,  are  they 
not?"  she  said.  "I  often  think  if  no 
one  would  misunderstand  it,  how  much 
pleasanter  it  would  be  to  study  their  faces 
instead  of  listening  and  answering  the 
tiresome  stuff  they  talk." 

"  That  is  very  well  for  you  who  don't 
let  your  soul  get  into  your  face,  but  for 
common  mortals,  who  are  emotional  and 
excitable,  it  would  tell  tales." 

**  How  do  you  know  that  I  have  a  soul 
if  it  never  gets  into  my  fi^ice?"  she  said 
languidly,  **  and  how  do  you  know  I  keep 
it  out  of  my  &ce  if  I  have  one,  and  why 
should  I?" 

**  Which  question  shall  I  answerfirst  ?  " 

"  Begin  at  the  beginning  if  you  please. ' ' 

"  Well,  then,  I  know  you  have  a  soul 
because  although  I  don't  see  it  now  I  see 
that  it  has  been  in  your  face  and  left  its 
traces.  I  am  sure  you  keep  it  back  be- 
cause you  have  about  you  that  indescriba- 
ble and  unmistakable  atmosphere  that  al- 
ways makes  one  feel  that  the  door  is  shut 
and  that  one  doesn't  know  the  sesame. 


And  of  course,  I  know  that  you  do  it  be- 
cause some  one,  I  for  instance,  might  Bee 
or  touch  it  if  you  don't." 

He  said  this  eagerly  and  quickly,  and 
she  Idbked  at  him  again.  He  could  not 
help  his  own  soul  looking  out  of  his  eyes 
and  asking  for  something,  he  knew  not 
what.  But  hers  were  still  and  cold,  and 
she  said : 

*' Shall  we  talk  of  something  else?  I 
am  afraid  even  talking  to  me  of  myself 
does  not  flatter  me  nowadays." 

'*  That  is  not  fair.    You  are  cruel." 

*'  Cruel !  But  how  can  that  be  unless 
you  fell  in  love  with  me  at  first  sight?" 
with  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible  sneer. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  impertinent.  You  see  I'm  in  ear- 
nest and  you  are  not." 

"  Are  you  indeed,"  she  said,  looking  at 
him  quite  steadily.  *  *  Well  I  won't  doubt 
the  assertion,  but  permit  me  to  say  that 
I'm  not  sure  you  know  what  it  means." 

"  I'll  prove  to  you  that  I  do,"  said  Gas- 
ton, vrith  a  fervor  that  annoyed  him  with 
himself  as  soon  as  the  words  had  escaped 
his  lips. 

*'  And  how,"  she  said,  half  closing  her 
eyes  and  leaning  back  in  her  chair. 

There  was  not  an  atom  of  voluptuous- 
ness in  her  eyes,  not  a  suggestion,  how- 
ever remote,  of  sensuality  in  her  atti- 
tude; she  vras  simply  quietly,  languidly 
interested  au  bout  des  ongUs,  This  he  felt 
and  knew ;  but  as  he  looked  at  her  ex- 
quisitely chiselled  nostrils  and  lips,  at 
her  n9ble  brow,  and  saw  the  rose-leaf  tint 
of  ^finement  and  hauteur  over  all,  his 
soul  stirred  within  him  and  he  felt  the  in- 
flue^  of  her  individuality  rolling  like  a 
wave  toward  him.  She  could  not  help  con- 
veying the  impression  of  power ;  utterly 
unwilling  as  she  might  be,  undesirous 
as  she  certainly  was  to  attract  him,  she 
could  no  more  help  it  than  a  magnet 
can  refuse  to  sway  the  needle  that  nears 
it. 

**  How?"  he  said  slowly  and  dreamily, 
his  eyes  riveted  to  her  &ce;  "I  don't 
know  yet,  but  I  will." 

She  smiled  again,  radiantly  this  time, 
and  showed  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth;  it 
was  like  an  illumination  of  her  fieu»,  but 
only  a  momentary  one.  **  I  feel  as  if  you 
ought  to  be  told  what  a  vn^tch  I  am," 
she  said.  "  I  should  never  reward  you 
for  any  efibrt  however  slight— very  likely 
I  should,  unintentionally  of  course,  wound 
and  mortify  you ;  and  I  am  really,  after  t 
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all,  ft  very  ansatis&ctory  person ;  besides, 
I  require  a  great  deal  and  give  very  little. 
You  see  I  am  frank ;  1  never  should  an- 
swer your  purpose." 

This  she  said  with  an  indescribable 
mixture  of  good  nature  and  arrogance, 
unmistakably  sincere,  Gaston  paused  an 
instant,  then  leaned  forward  and  said  in  a 
low  tone  without  looking  at  her : 

''Yon  have  forgotten,  Madame,  one 
possibility  which,  if  it  came  to  pass, 
would  reward  me." 

*'  What  is  tbat?  "  she  said  calmly,  and 
yet  with  a  slight  accession  of  interest  in 
her  voice : 

**  You  might  learn  to  love  me,"  he  said, 
flushing  a  deep  red  and  raising  his  eyes 
to  hers.  Was  it  a  reflection  from  his  face  ? 
No;  she  was  pink  with  a  flush  that 
spread  from*  her  rosy  ears  to  her  white 
brow.  Ue  did  not  drop  his  eyes,  but 
drank  in  her  color  until  her  lids  dropped 
before  the  eager  look  that  seemed  to 
claim  for  its  own  the  emotion  she  had 
evinced.  But  his  triumph  lasted  but  a 
moment ;  the  color  &ded,  and  she  looked 
now  absolutely  wan  and  tired. 

''  You  forget  that  we  are  but  acquaint- 
ances, Monsieur,"  she  said  with  slight 
haughtiness,  *^  andl  am  not  a  woman  for 
a  bail-room  flirtation." 

'*  Nor  I,  Madame,  a  man  to  be  treated 
like  a  flower,  smelied  once  and  then  flung 
away.  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  said  a 
word  that  could  be  construed  into  an  at- 
tempt at  flirtation ;  homage  is  never  an 
impertinence,  Madame,  and  I  ofiered  you 
nothing  but  homage."  v 

'*I  am  tired,"  she  said.  ''I  raufif  go 
away.  Will  yon  take  me  to  Mm^  de 
Neuville?"  ^ 

Ue  oflered  her  his  arm  silently,  and  led 
her  toward  their  hostess.  When  she  had 
made  her  adieu  she  took  his  arm  again, 
and  as  he  bowed  gravely  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  smiled  on  him  and  said,  **  I  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  you ;  will  you  come  and 
see  me." 

^'  I  will  come,"  he  said,  with  a  gleam 
of  pleasure  in  his  eyes,  and  she  left  him. 
He  jdid  not  return  to  the  ball-room,  but 
walked  home  to  his  hotel,  musing  and 
dreaming. 

She  was  unlike  any  woman  he  had  ever 
cared  for ;  there  was  less  of  earth  about 
her  than  about  any  creature  he  had  ever 
known.  Her  hands  were  so  slender,  and 
her  long  fingers  seemed  more  like  those  of 

luse  to  guide  and  point  upward  and  on- 


ward than  of  a  mistress  to  press  and  kisB 
and  play  with.  Gaston  had  very  positive 
ideas  about  what  a  woman  must  be  to  be 
attractive,  and  his  ideas  were  not  of  a 
strictly  spiritual  type— indeed,  he  rather 
afiected  to  care  for  flesh  and  oolor  in  a 
woman,  and  talked  about  the  old  Greek 
ideas  with  great  warmth,  deprecated  any 
union  but  that  of  beauty  and  str^igth, 
and  thought  a  Bacchante  beauty  one  of 
the  best  female  types.  You  eould  only 
s^y  of  Mme.  de  Pamy  that  her  soul  had 
a  body,  and  beyond  that  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  earth ;  yet  somehow  he  felt 
vaguely  as  if  her  eyes  could  kindle  a  hot- 
ter flame  than  any  eyes  into  .which  he  had 
ever  looked — as  if  flesh  would  fadie  and 
shrink  in  the  molten  flood  of  her  soul's 
ardor,  if  it  were  awakened.  But  she  wajs 
an  ideal  creature  and  must  create  her  own 
world.  "  Ah,"  he  thought,  "  were  it  not 
better  to  be  bom  fitted  for  the  world  one 
can  command  than  destined  to  wander 
homeless,  seeking  to  find  the  enchanted 
gardens  where  once  one  breathed  and 
lived?  How  tired  she  looked  !  What  a 
pathos  there  is  in  those  involuntary  signs 
of  weariness  about  a  woman !  That  wo- 
man vras  so  sure  no  one  could  interest  her. 
She  had  spent  so  many  years  first  in  look- 
ing for  what  she  wanted,  and  since  then 
she  has  resigned  herself  to  be  tired  and 
consume  her  heart  with  longing.  How  I 
must  have  bored  her.  But  she  colored 
w{ien  I  said  *  If  you  loved  me.'  I  would 
mther  have  seen  that  pink  flush  go  over 
her  pale  cheeks  than  have  kissed  the  lips 
of  any  other  woman  there  ;  it  was  an  in- 
toxication . "  So  he  reached  home  and  went 
to  bed,  to  dream  of  **  faint  auroral  flush- 
es "  and  of  the  sweet,  slow,  cold  sound  of 
her  voice. 


CHAPim  n. 

Two  months  afler,  Gaston  stood  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Mme.  de  Pamy  await- 
ing her  appearance.  He  was  gloomy  and 
restless  in  his  mood  that  evening,  and  he 
paced  his  own  room  .for  an  hour  before 
starting  £ot  Mme.  de  Paray's  house, 
reviewing  the  months  just  over  and  his 
intercourse  with  her  during  that  time. 
From  that  first  evening  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  h^ ;  had  bent  himself  toward 
securing  at  least  a  foothold  of  intimacy 
with  her,  and  had  in  a  measure  succeed- 
ed in  doing  so;  that  is,  he  had  come  to 
be  regarded  by  other  people  as  Mme.  de 
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P^umy's  property,  as  her  cuTali^  on  pttY>- 
lic  occasions,  ami  when  they  met  at  dii^ 
nra^parties  he  generally  found  himaelf  as- 
signed to  take  her  into  dinner,  and  al- 
ways found  his  place  by  hers.    Her  ser- 
fants  knew  him  and  answered  his  ring  at 
her  door  with  alacrity  and  graeionsness. 
Her  little  dog  no  longer  snarled  at  his'ap- 
proach,  and  in  society  the  puppies  of  a 
'^  larger  growth ''  conceded  to  him  the 
seat  by  her  side  with  an  apparent  recog- 
nition of  his  claim  to  it.    80  &r,  so  well ; 
but  WHS  this  enough?    Surely  not.    It 
was  not  for  this  that  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  absorbed  and  dominated  by  an 
attraction  which  had  now  grown  to  sway 
his  life.    And  yet  this  was  all  he  had 
gained ;  a  superficial  position,  a  fieu;ility 
for  seeing  her,  &  nominal  intimacy ;  but 
what  essential  difference  was  there  be- 
tween his  positicm  on  that  first  night  and 
now?    Gkiston  stamped  with   despmate 
impatience  as  he  thought  "  none."    And 
how  was  it  all?    There  seemed  an  impen- 
etrable wall  between  her   and   him,  as 
slight  as  gossamer,  as  impalpable  as  the 
air,  bat  it  answ^ed  its  purpose  as  well  as 
triple  bars  of  steel.    He  almost  felt  as  if 
he  had  been  the  riotim  of  an  enchantment 
when  he  recalled  the  numberless  occasions 
in  those  months  when  the  words  that 
would  haTe~if  spoken— left  him  either 
on  the  crest  of  the  ware  or  stranded  on 
the  shore  had  trembled  on  his  lips  and 
been  repressed.    She  had  not  made  use  of 
common  weapons ;  she  had  disdained  eya- 
sion  or  management ;  she  had  let  him  pass 
hours  alone  with  her,  had  never  broken 
up  a  tete  h  tete  with  *  *  admired  disordw ' ' — 
no,  she  had   kept  him  where  he  was, 
where  he  had  been  firom  the  first  moment, 
straining  in  a  leash.    He  could  not  bear 
it :  no  woman  in  the  world  should  treat 
him  as  she  had  done  unless  she  loved  him, 
and  there  had  been  no  betrayal  of  an  un- 
der-current with  her.     No,  no;  he  had 
been  a  fool.    She  did  not  care  for  him, 
and  ney^  could  care  for  him.    He  was 
weary  of  barren  longings,  of  emotions 
that  rolled  back  on  themselves  and  died 
away*  in  silence  unfulfilled,  of  all    this 
fruitless  love,  for  love  it  was ;  he  did  love 
her  even  now  without  an  atom  of  response ; 
and  for  a  moment  his  heart  leaped,  and  he 
drew  a  long,  sobbing  breath  of  passion  as 
he  thought  of  how  he  would  Imve  loved 
ber  had  she  loved  him.    But  it  must  end, 
and  end  to-night.    He  could  not  live  thus 
toy  longer,  and  he  would  break  the  q>ell 


that  very  evening ;  he  would  turn  the  stat^ 
ue  to  a  woman  or  shatter  it  to  fragments. 
In  a  few  moments  more  she  would  be 
with  him,  and  the  same  thing  that  had 
happened  a  thousand  times  would  happen 
again.  He  vrould  meet  her  with  his  soul 
in  his  eyes,  and  ready  to  foil  at  her  foet, 
while  she  would  be,  as  always,  colder 
than  ice  and  as  impervioos  as  adamant, 
locked  and  barred  and  yet  sweet  and  gra- 
cious. And  then  the  old  sickening  feeling 
of  hope  deferred  came  over  him,  and  he 
said  to  himself  once  more,  *'  This  shall  be 
the  end  or  the  beginning ; "  and  as  he  said 
these  VTords  and  said  them  aloud  the  door 
opened  and  she  entered.  She  had  heard  hia 
voice,  and  as  he  rose  and  bowed  she  said : 

*'  What  were  yon  saying  as  I  came  in? 
I  thought  I  heard  you  speak." 

**Iwas  conjuring,"  said  Gaston  with 
a  smile,  as  he  took  her  hands  in  his  and 
kissed  them,  not  as  a  salutation  which  he 
was  wont  to  do,  but  passionately  and  ea- 
gerly as  if  he  would  warm  them  in  spite 
of  her. 

She  did  not  resent  his  doing  so,  but  drew 
them  slowly  away  and  looked  at  him  in- 
quiringly. His  eyes  were  bright  and  hia 
cheeks  flushed. 

**  What  ails  you,"  she  said ;  **  you  took 
ill?" 

The  unfeigned  interest  and  gentleness 
of  the  question  unmanned  him  and  dis- 
armed him.  He  vras  strung  up  to  a  point 
at  which  he  could  bear  nothing  calmly. 
All  his  resolutions  vanished ;  all  his  stern- 
ness and  determination  to  be  inexorable 
and  self-contained  melted.  He  only  knew 
that  she  was  there  and  alone  with  him, 
and  that  he  loved  her.  He  flung  himself 
at  her  feet  and  seizing  her  dress  he  cried, 
"Oh,  have  pity  on  me!  have  mercy!  I 
am  not  strong  enough  to  wait  any  longer ; 
see,  I  have  loved  you  all  this  time,  and  am 
tired  and  faint ;  give  me  something  to  live 
on  or  kill  my  love.  You  are  inaccessible 
and  invulnerable,  I  admit  it,  but  I  haVe 
not  tried  to  conquer  you;  I  have  only 
loved  you  and  dreamed  that  love  begat 
love.  I  do  not  know  if  I  ever  had  any 
power  with  women,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  do  to  win  you.  I  am  help- 
less ;  I  am  powerless.  You  cannot  make 
me  live  in  this  way  any  longer.  Yoii 
must  tell  me  now,  to-night,  that  yon  love 
me ;  that  you  can  love  me,  if  not  now,  in 
the  future,  or  you  must  let  me  go.  No, 
no,  do  not  speak ;  do  not  say  that  you 
have  never  tried  to  hold  me,  that  it  has  all 
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been  my  own  doing.  I  know  that,  but 
surely  the  involuntary  power  one  exercises 
brings  with  it  some  responsibility.  You 
cannot  treat*  me  as  if  I  did  not  truly  loTe 
you." 

He  looked  up  into  her  eyes;  she  had 
covered  them  with  her  hand,  and  seemed 
as  if  thinking  deeply.  "Let  me  sit 
down,"  she  said. 

He  rose  and  offered  her  a  chair,  into 
which  she  sank ;  he  stood  before  her  as 
if  awaiting  his  sentence.  The  words  came 
soon,  slowly  and  clearly  spoken,  with  an 
evident  effort  at  self-control. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  go 
away.  I  see  no  other  remedy — if  indeed 
it  is  not  too  late  for  cure  now— but  you 
most  lea^ve  me.  I  dm  so  sorry,  so  sorry. 
I  think  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  inten- 
tion of  making  you  so  miserable." 

"  I  go  away !  Why  must  I  go?  Is  it 
impossible  for  me  to  make  you  love  me  ? 
What  good  will  it  do  me  to  leave  you 
now?  What  good  does  it  do  to  know 
that  you  have  never  dreamed  of  my  feel- 
ing more  or  differently  than  any  other 
moth,  whose  wings  being  singed,  renew 
themselves  in  a  season?  None,  Adelaide, 
none.  Can  you  do  no  more  for  me  than 
send  me  away  ?  Why,  I  can  do  that  for 
myself;  wounded  to  the  heart  as  I  am,  I 
can  still  drag  myself  out  of  your  sight 
without  your  help ;  but  that  is  not  what  I 
came  here  for.  I  will  not  leave  you  thus. 
I  prayed  for  eloquence  when  I  came,  that 
my  words  might  convince  you  of  love.  I 
will  not  let  you  go  thus.  For  God's  sake, 
do  not  turn  away  and  hide  your  face ;  tell 
me  to  wait,  teU  me  to  serve,  put  any  pro- 
bation between  me  and  my  love,  subject 
me  to  any  test,  but  do  not  cast  away  my 
love ;  Adelaide,  no  one  can  love  you  as  I 
do." 

She  turned  toward  him,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  on  him  said  with  a  smile  like  moon- 
light, so  cold  and  faint  was  it,  "  And  in 
what  does  your  love  differ  from  the  love 
of  other  men?  Why  should  I  build  on 
your  faith  or  truth  more  than  on  that  of 
any  other  man  who  tells  me  that  he  loves 
me?" 

"  Because  I  love  you  as  it  cannot  &II  to 
any  woman's  lot  to  be  loved  often ;  as  few 
men  ever  love ;  and  because  I  believe  that 
a  great  passion  lifts  the  meanest  soul  of 
ufl  into  a  different  atmosphere,  and  endows 
ic  with  fer  different  powers." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  unwonted  animation.    "  Yes,  Gas- 


ton, and  it  is  just  because  it  is  not  your 
native  air  that  you  men  cannot  long 
breathe  on  the  Alps  of  Passion,  but  de- 
scend to  the  beaten  paths  again.  You 
have  chosen  the  right  road.  You  are 
*  lifled '  above  yourselves  for  a  moment, 
and  you  are,  I  admit  it,  divine  and  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  divine  happiness  for  the 
time,  but  it  all  passes  like  every  mood 
which  is  not  the  result  of  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  the  nature  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  a  woman  again  finds  herself  alone. 
And,  Gaston,  that  solitude  I  will  never  in- 
habit. No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no.  I 
am  alone  and  lonely.  You  divined  me 
truly  on  that  first  evening  when  we  met ; 
but  my  solitude  now  is  without  echoes,  is 
not  haunted  with  memories  and  shadows 
of  a  past  which  has  gone  forever.  I  can 
bear  my  own  company  now,  but  could  I 
bear  that  of  the  ghosts  of  my  own  joys 
when  they  had  fled?  I  may  be  sad  now, 
I  may  be  incomplete,  but  the  sadness  is 
soflened  and  the  incompleteness  is  vague 
and  shadowy.  How  would  it  be  if  I  loved 
you  as  I  could  love,  and  six  months,  a 
year  hence  when  you  will  some  day  find 
me  here  alone,  sad,  but  no  longer  with  a 
softened  sadness,  with  a  mild,  bitter  long- 
ing in  my  heart,  incomplete  as  mutilation 
leaves  one,  never  really  alone  with  my 
old,  sober,  sweet  twilight  musings,  but 
thronged  forever  by  mocking  ghosts  of 
dead  pa^ion  and  broken  faith  and  mur- 
dered illusions.  No,  you  shall  leave  me, " 
she  went  on,  rising  and  v^lking  up  and 
down  the  room,  her  whole  form  quivering 
with  emotion,  seemingly  forgetful  or  care- 
less of  his  presence.  "  I  will  never  love 
any  man.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  you 
were  vramed.  I  ow:e  you  nothing,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  tempt  me,  and  it  is 
to  no  purpose.  If  you  knew  the  story  of 
my  life,  you  would  know  that  this  strug- 
gle is  futile.  See  how  sure  I  am.  I  can 
look  into  your  eyes  now,"  and  she  paused 
before  him  and  gazed  earnestly  into  his 
eyes,  which  were  burning  with  concen- 
trated fire,  "  and  say  I  could  love  you.  I 
am  not  a  self-deceiver.  I  will  not ;  I  will 
not ;  I  will  not.  I  say  it  with  all  my  soul 
and  strength.  I  will  never  love  any 
man." 

"  Why  not?  "  he  said,  bravely  riveting 
his  eyes  on  hers. 

"  Why  not?  "  she  answered,  beginning 
again  her  excited  walk,  "  because  I  am  a 
woman  made  only  for  a  great  passion.  I 
have  no  possibility  of  other  .love  in  mo. 
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There  is  bat  one  channel  for  strong  feeling 
with  me ;  it  is  as  deep  as  my  soul,  as  wide 
as  my  heart,  and  if  I  once  tamed  my  na- 
ture into  it  every  thought  and  power 
would  rush  to  swell  the  stream.  And 
this  being  so,  I  should  be  mad  to  love,  for 
there  is  not  a  man  alive  that  can  love  a 
woman  as  a  man  must  love  me  to  make 
our  relations,  afler  the  first  bloom  has 
gone,  anything  but  torture  to  me.  No 
man  loves  as  a  woman  desires  to  be  loved, 
when  that  woman  is  as  unfortunately  put 
together  as  I  am.  Do  you  know  that  I 
could  never  forget,  surmount,  blot  out,  the 
smallest  infidelity,  disloyalty  in  a  man 
whom  I  loved ;  that  belongs  to  a  difierent 
nature  firom  mine.  I  should  love  him  still, 
but  I  should  never  be  happy  in  loving  him 
a^in.  In  other  words,.  1  am  the  only 
woman  I  have  ever  known  who  was  capa- 
ble of  a  mad,  wild,  overwhelming  passion 
for  a  man,  and  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
quired firom  him  that  he  should  not  de- 
stroys her  ideal — should  in  no  vray  disap- 
point her.  You  see  it  is  an  impossibility, 
and  1  fortunately  have  learned  enough  to 
see  that  it  is  before  proving  it.  Gaston,  I 
hoped  you  would  be  like  the  rest;  that 
my  coldness  and  inaccessibility  would  de- 
ter yon  firom  a  pursuit  which  is  so  fruit- 
less. As  it  is,  you  will  leave  me,  and 
your  heart  will  ache,  but  time  has  medi- 
cine for  that,  and  when  we  meet  again  I 
shall  hope  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  your 
loyal  firiend." 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
he  did  not  see  her  hand  which  she  held  out 
to  him.  She  gently  touched  his  bent 
head.  Ue  started,  looked  up,  and  said 
quietly,  *' Listen  to  me  for  a  moment. 
You  say  *  you  will  not  love  me.'  If  you 
believed  that  I  could  give  you  what  you 
would  require,  you  could  love  me,  and 
would." 

Ijlis  voice  trembled  and  his  cheek  flushed 
as  he  said  these  words,  but  hers  was 
quite  calm  and  her  manner  composed  as 
she  replied,  "  Yes,  if  I  believed  it  possible 
fi)r  you  not  to  disappoint  me,  I  could  and 
would  love  you.'* 

"  Then  I  shall  try  to  convince  you,"  he 
said. 

"  It  is  useless,"  she  said  gently. 

"  I  mean  to  try,"  he  repeated.  *'  I  will 
never  have  it  to  torture  me  hereafter  that 
there  was  a  chance  I  had  knowingly  fore- 
gone. I  will  try  for  it  as  for  my  soul's 
salvation,  and  first,  I  shall  leave  you  now 
for  one  year.    I  will  go  hopeless  and  with- 


out help  except  what  comes  from  myself. 
You  know  I  am  a  man  like  other  men,  no 
saint,  and  1  hold  the  wqrld^s  creed  about 
,women  and  live  substantially  by  its  code. 
No  sense  of  obligation  will  control  me,  no 
principle  of  loyalty  ;  I  will  be  as  free  as 
air.  And  I  will  impose  no  bonds  on  my- 
self. I  shall  have  every  temptation  to  be- 
tray my  love  for  you.  You  know  it  is  a 
far  different  thing  to  go  forth  so— empty, 
eager,  hungry — from  leaving  you  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  all  the  sweet  fulfilments  of 
love.  Of  course  you  believe  my  word  is 
good?" 

She  bowed  her  head  mutely  to  his  ques- 
tion, which  he  put  haughtily  and  yet  un- 
easily. 

"  WeU,  then,"  he  went  on, "  I  shall  re- 
turn and  tell  the  truth  to  you.  If  I  have 
turned  my  eyes  firom  your  image  but  once, 
I  will  confess  it.  Or  no,  I  will  not  return 
to  tell  of  feilure.  You  shall  never  see  me 
again*of  my  own  free-will  if  I  fiiil.  But 
if  I  return  I  shall  have  a  right  to  speak  to 
you  of  love  and  fiiith,  and  whether  you 
will  listen:— of  that  I  will  not  let  myself 
think." 

"  Remember,"  she  said,  "  I  impose  no 
test  on  you.  I  do  not  know  that  even  a 
year's  fidelity  wiU  have  any  effect  on  my 
conviction." 

"  I  understand.  Yon  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  choose  to  spend  a  year  of 
life  in  an  experiment  on  myself.  That  is 
all.  I  do  not  think  that,  in  truth,  such  a 
test  is  any  proof  of  love — as  you  mean 
love — ^but  I  have  an  inward  conviction 
that  it  will  affect  your  decision,  and  you 
know  I  will  win  you  by  any  means  in  my 
power.  My  mind  is  made  up  and  fixed, 
and  whatever  sways  you  I  shall  seek, 
careless  of  what  it  may  or  may  not  mean 
to  me.  I  shall  not  think  I  love  you  better 
a  year  from  now,  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. I  love  you  for  always,  and  a  year 
more  or  less,  what  can  it  matter  7  But  I 
am  thinking  of  your  love,  and  feel  as  if 
this  year  of  test  might  influence  you. 
You  see  I  am  very  frank.  I  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  frankness ;  if  I  had  I  would,  I 
think,  try  to  deceive  you." 

''This  conversation  had  better  end," 
she  said. 

•'  Yes,"  he  replied,  *•  I  will  go  away  at 
once.  Only  one  word  more.  If  I  come 
back  to  you  a  year  from  now,  you  will 
know,  you  will  be  sure,  that  my  heart, 
my  soul,  my  senses,  have  never  wavered  for 
one  moment  in  their  allegiance;  that  I  ^ 
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haye  been  single-minded,  and  that,  wheth- 
er it  be  worth  much  or  little,  I  have  been 
absolutely  yours,  without  constraint  or  re- 
straint, for  one  year's  time."        •  • 

*'  I  will  believe  it,  I  will  know  it,*'  she 
said  earnestly. 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  looked 
long  and  fixedly  at  her,  turned,  and  in  a 
moment  more  sho  heard  the  door  close 
npon  him  for — a  year. 

"  Perhaps forcTer,"  she  thought. "  There 
is  but  little  chance  that  he  can  keep  such 
a  compact  in  good  faith,  and  in  no  other 
way  will  he  attempt  to  keep  it.  No,  Gas- 
ton will  not  palter  with  words ;  he  will  do 
as  he  has  said,  and  how  is  it  possible  that 
he  can  ever  see  me  again  ? ' '  She  closed  her 
soliloquy  with  a  heayy  sigh. 


CHAPTER  m. 

How  slowly  and  monotonously  that 
year  went  by  to  Mme.  de  Pamy  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  guess.  Her  out- 
ward life  seemed  much  the  same  as  usual ; 
perhaps  if  there  was  any  change  it  might 
haye  been  seen  in  her  more  frequent  ac- 
ceptance of  invitations  which  led  her  into 
the  great  world  and  an  almost  complete 
dropping  of  the  slight  veil  of  seclusion 
which  she  had  still  about  her  life  when 
■he  first  met  Gaston.  Then  she  went  into 
society  at  rare  intervals,  and,  although 
bidden  ever3rwhere,  was  almost  proverbial 
ibr  caprice  and  fitfulness.  Formerly  no 
one  had  ever  counted  on  her  appearance, 
although  she  seemed  alvfays  to  add  an  in- 
describable something,  a  perfume  and  a 
grace  to  any  company  of  which  sho  form- 
ed a  part,  and  so  was  eagerly  welcomed ; 
now  she  went  everywhere  and  never  seem- 
ed to  flag  or  tire,  although  the  pace  was 

hard  in that  winter,  and  many  a 

rosy-cheeked  damsel  lost  bloom  and  brisk- 
ness in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Mme. 
de  Pamy's  pale  fiice  and  slight  figure 
seemed  to  belie  their  looks,  as  her  deli- 
cate little  hands  gripped  and  held  steadily 
the  bowl  firom  which  she  sought  by  long 
draughts  to  gain  excitement— distraction 
— anything— even  oblivion.  For  she  was 
not  happy.  She  had  boasted  to  Gaston 
that  she  would,  if  alone,  still  have  no 
ghosts  to  trouble  her  solitude ;  and  ghosts 
indeed  there  were  none,  but  spirits  haunt- 
ed her  that  seemed  more  difficult  to  exor- 
cise  than  any  spectre  of  a  past  joy.    Those 


two  months  that  had  passed  so  swiftly  with 
Gaston  forever  by  h^  side  seemed  trans- 
figured in  the  light  that  now  fell  on  them. 
And  these  present  days  were  dull  and  life- 
less in  the  light  of  ordinary  life.  Sho 
could  not  be  at  rest ;  she  could  not  keep 
her  thoughts  from  flying  to  him  "  a  thou- 
sand in  an  hour."  Nay,  more  than  that : 
she  found  herself  building,  as  the  vreeks 
went  by,  on  his  vrords  and  pledges^  and 
hard  as  she  struggled  to  prevent  herself 
from  doing  this,  she  felt  conscious  in  her 
inmost  soul  that  the  battle  was  already 
lost ;  that  her  words  to  him  had  been  in 
a  great  measure  dictated  by  a  momen- 
tary impulse  of  despair  and  an  instinct  of 
self-protection,  that  already  too  much 
depended  to  her  on  the  result  of  his  self- 
imposed  trial.  And  yet  she  waa  still  loth 
to  acknowledge  this  to  herself;  but  an 
accidental  circumstance  brought  her  wav- 
.ering  struggle  to  an  end — that  accidental 
circumstance  which  always  comes  to  us 
all  at  the  inevitable  moment  and  acts  as  a 
spark  to  kindle  our  ready-prepared  fire. 
She  was  standing  one  evening  at  a  ball, 
just  starting  in  a  waltz,  her  partner's 
arm  about  her  waist,  when,  as  they  swung 
off  down  the  room,  she  heard  three  words 
spoken  behind  her  by  a  young  man,  pass- 
ing in  the  wal ta ,  to  his  partner.  They  were 
but  three  words,  and  yet  they  made  her 
head  swim  and  her  feet  falter.  By  a 
supreme  effort  of  will — that  will  which 
always  had  answered  her  demand  when 
its  end  was  outward  self-control — she  re- 
gained her  steadiness  and  continued  the 
dance ;  but  as  soon  as  possible,  without 
attracting  observation,  she  escaped  from 
the  ball-room,  and  making  some  trivial 
excuse  went  home,  knowing  that  her  still 
unladed  reputation  for  moodiness  and 
caprice  would  stand  her  in  stead  to  account 
for  her  sudden  disappearance.  Once  at 
home,  she  threw  herself  on  her  sofa  and 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  tried  to 
bring  order  to  her  thoughts  which  wera 
whirling  through  her  brain  in  utter  con- 
fiision.  **  So  De  Mortemart  is  engaged !  " 
That  was  what  the  man  had  said.  Could 
it  be  true?  No — ^no ;  her  whole  soul  roso 
in  denial ;  she  knew  Gaston  too  well. 
And  yet  why  should  it  not  be  true?  and 
a  weary  sigh  escaped  her.  "  I  am  not 
very  young  nor  very  beautiful,  and  havo 
been  hard  and  cold  to  him,  and  why  should 

not  some  other  woman V '    She  did  not 

finish  the  sentence,  but  the  h^t  tears  that 
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trickled  between  her  fingers  told  her — 
and  her  heart  could  find  no  denial — that 
she  loved  Gaston.  The  shock  had  forced 
her  to  face  the  truth  and  broken  the  flimsy 
bulwark  which  remained  to  protect  her 
firom  the  incoming  tide — now  it  rolled  oyer 
her  very  soul. 

Tes,  she  loved  him;  that  sharp  pain 
about  her  heart  had  told  her  so,  but  not 
more  than  the  dull  ache  that  she  had 
tried  so  vainly  to  drive  away  for  months 
and  that  had  never  left  her  since  that 
&tal  night.  But  why  fatal  ?  He  would 
oome  again  and  come  victorious  over  her 
and  over  himself.  Oh,  what  a  fearful  ex- 
periment she  had  tried !  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  be  contented  with  a  man 
not  ideal  but  real,  and  surely  loving  her? 
Bat  the  Psyche  drop  was  strong  in  her 
nature,  and  she  shook  her  head.  *'  No- 
no  ;  my  lover'  must  not  be  as  other  men. 
I  will  love  him  as  other  women  do  not 
know  how  to  love.  But  O  Gaston !  *'  she 
murmured,  "  I  will  not  try  you  further 
'when  you  come  to  me  again;"  and  all 
her  coldness  melted,  all  her  pride  vanish- 
ed before  the  thought  that  he  would  come, 
And  soon  now — only  three  months  lefl  of 
that  endless  year.  She  would  make  the 
time  go  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at 
least  he  should  know  that  it  had  been  as 
hard  a  probation  for  her  as  for  him. 

Gahoily  and  sweetly  she  slept  that  night ; 
her  uncertainty  had  gone  and  a  serene, 
deep,  brooding  smise  of  love  seemed  to  fill 
her  nature.  The  next  morning  she  easily 
ascertained  the  &]seness  of  the  casual  re- 
mark she  had  heard  the  night  before,  and 
which  would  have  been  mere  idle  breath 
had  it  not  chanced  to  meet  her  ear  and  so 
bring  about  a  crisis  in  her  feelings.  And 
she  set  herself  to  wait. 

And  how  had  the  year  gone  with  Gas- 
ton ?  Will  it  seem  unnatural  and  strange 
to  say  that  for  the  first  few  months  he  had 
never  been  so  happy  in  his  life?  But  so 
it  was.  The  passion  which  had  been  bom 
within  him  for  Adelaide  de  Pamy  seemed 
to  give  him  at  last  an  aim  in  life.  Every 
power  of  his  nature  roused  itself  to  the 
task  before  him;  his  imagination  was 
fixed,  his  native  romance  kindled.  He 
was  eager  to  enter  the  lists  against  the 
old  habits  of  his  life,  the  poorer  part  of 
his  nature,  and  do  battle  fbr  the  ideal 
element  vnthin  him  now  first  dominating 
his  soul.  He  was  what  the  French  call 
**  eoMk^  "  (I  know  of  no  equivalent  Eng- 
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lish  word),  and  trod  upon  air,  although 
he  altered  his  outward  life  in  no  way,  for 
he  meant  to  meet  his  trial  fairly  and 
squarely.  Yet  for  a  while  he  seemed 
surrounded  by  an  impalpable  but  impene- 
trable wall,  within  which  nothing  pene- 
trated that  could  threaten  his  ideal.  He 
felt  as  if  he  carried  about  with  him  a  tal- 
isman which  rendered  him  invulnerabU 
to  any  weapon  contained  in  a  woman'i 
armory.  Aiad  perhaps  it  was  rather  that 
he  was  upliJfled  above  the  world  in  which 
he  moved  by  the  truth  and  reality  of  his 
passion,  that  he  did  not  so  much  resist 
them  as  that  they  &iled  to^  reach  him  ; 
he  was  no  longer  within  their  range 
But  it  was  only  for  a  time  that  he  was  so 
full  of  joy  and  hope ;  soon  the  days 
stretched  drearily  and  monotonously  be- 
fore him,  and  he  set  himself  to  walk  across 
the  desert  between  him  and  her  with 
dogged  resolution  and  pertinacity.  It 
vras  not  that  he  was  tempted  to  be  un- 
true to  Adelaide.  Other  women  grew 
daily  of  less  importance  to  him  and  went 
for  less  in  his  life ;  but  he  was  of^n  sad 
and  sometimes  bitter.  '*  Cut  bono  ?  **  he 
would  say  to  himself;  "she  must  have 
lacked  the  intuition  that  love  gives,  or 
she  would  have  known  that  1  can  never 
love  her  better  than  now.  No,  she  docs 
not  love  me  and  never  will,  and  when  I 
go  to  her  and  the  year  is  over,  her  belief 
in  my  loyalty  will  only  make  her  more 
unwilling  to  accept  what  she  will  feel 
herself  incapable  of  returning.'* 

No  thought  of  relinquishing  his  purpose 
ever  crossed  his  mind,  still  less  any  possi- 
bility of  failure  in  this  self-imposed  test. 
He  never  dreamed  of  effecting  a  perma- 
nent or  essential  alteration  in  his  Way  of 
looking  at  or  dealing  with  women ;  that 
was  not  his  idea.  But  for  one  year  he 
would  do  this  thing.  He  would  give 
nothing,  offer  nothing  to  any  other  wo- 
man alive;  not  a  word  of  homage,. not  a 
glance  of  tenderness,  not  a  spark  of  pa3- 
sion,  and  he  would  not  do  it  because  the 
doing  of  it  would  carry  conviction  of  some 
sort  to  her.  What  was  it  to  him  whether 
it  were  worthless  in  his  eyes  or  not? 
whether  he  radically  disbelieved  in  the 
whole  theory  of  the  relation  of  men  to 
women  on  which  it  was  based  ?  what  to 
him  was  the  reaction  that  would  oome? 
He  vras  careless  and  reckless  of  it  all. 
He  cared  only  for  success,  to  win  her  love, 
have  it,  and  hold  it  and^  her  together. 
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And  afler  lliat  he  did  not  look  or  care  to 
look. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  lacked  yet  a  month  of  the  allotted 
year,  when  Gastm  de  Mortemart  found 
himself  in  a  railroad  car  boand  for  one  of 
the  most  charming  country  houses  in 
France.  As  the  train  flashed  through 
Tillage  after  village  und  the  hours  went 
by,  he  found  himself  lazily  wondering 
whom  he  should  meet  at  Chateau  Beaure- 
paire.  He  had  been  told  the  women's 
names,  but  bis  memory  had  let  them  slip 
and  he  could  only  recall  that  Alfred  de 
Chamont  would  be  there — had  gone  down 
a  few  days  before,  M.  de  Bjisny  had 
written  him;  and  he  had  thought  to 
himself,  "  Well,  I  shall  have  Alfred  to 
chat  and  smoke  with,"  and  this  had  de- 
cided him  to  accept  the  invitation  so 
cordially  given.  He  was  met  at  the  sta- 
tion and  whirled  away  to  the  chateau  by 
his  hostess  herself,  who  discoursed  him  of 
everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long, 
and  at  last  wound  up  by  saying,  **  We 
have  a  very  pretty  girl  staying  with  us — 
woman  I  should  say ;  but  she  has  seen  so 
little  of  the  world  she  seems  like  a  girl — 
Mile,  de  Rochefort."  **  Pretty,  is  she ?  " 
answered  Gaston  carelessly.  "That  is 
charming,"  and  they  drew  up  at  the 
entrance.  Before  dinner  was  announced 
Alfred  had  found  his  vmy  to  Gaston's  apart- 
ment and  greeted  him,  as  always,  with 
enthusiasm  and  warmth.  They  had  been 
boys  together  and  always  intimate  and 
dear  friends,  and  his  admiration  for  Gas- 
ton vras  unvarying  and  thorough.  Per- 
haps Gaston  somofimes  thought  Alfred  a 
little  of  a  bore,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
always  missed  his  ready  sympathy  and 
eager  support  when  he  was  away  from 
him,  and  cared  for  him  aufond,  truly  and 
deeply. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  who  is  here?  "  said 
Gaston,  as  he  tied  his  cravat  before  the 
glass. 

^  No  one  much,  I'll  spare  you  the  cata- 
logue, only  one  woman  in  the  house  worth 
looking  at  or  speaking  to,  and  she  dis- 
likes being  looked  at,  and  is  bored  by  con- 
Tersation? 

"Who  is  that? '» 

"Mile,  de  Rochefort,  young,  rich,  and 
nretty ;  more  than  that  I  do  not  know  of 


A  year  before  Gaston  would  have  said^ 
**  we  shall  see,"  and  then  quietly  appropri- 
ated to  himself  the  one  attractive  woman 
of  the  party  as  his  "  droit  de  seigneur;  " 
but  now  he  did  not  think  again  of  what 
Alfred  said,  but  finished  dressing  in  si- 
lence and  then  the  two  young  men  went 
downstairs  together.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  Gaston  was  presented  to  Mile. 
Rochefort,  who  struck  him  as  being  singu- 
larly shy  and  reserved;  he  talked  to  her 
for  a  few  minutes  and  finbhed  the  evening 
at  the  card-table.  He  thought  no  more  of 
her  until  two  days  after ;  when  one  morn- 
ing as  they  were  all  discussing  the  plans  for 
the  day,  Mme.  de  Boisny  said,  "M.  de 
Mortemart, 'I  hope  you  will  go  with  ojs 
to  the  views.  I  mean  to  drive  over  with 
Mile,  de  Rochefort  tind  I  wanted  you  to 
be  our  escort."  Gaston  hesitated ;  he  had 
meditated  a  solitary  ride,  for  he  was 
moody  of  late  and  eschewed  society ;  bat 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  he  caught  the  refleo- 
tion  of  Mile,  de  Rochefort's  face  in  the 
mirror ;  hei:  eyes  were  bent  on  his  face  as 
if  her  fate  depended  on  his  reply;  her 
whole  &ce  was  instinct  with  an  unmistak- 
able expression  of  eagerness  and  anxiety. 
He  flushed  involuntarily,  and  rising  said 
"  I  am  at  your  service,  Madame." 

"  Then  I  will  give  orders  for  the  car- 
riage," said  Mme.  de  Boisny  ;  "  we  will 
start  in  half  an  hour.  Agathe,  you  will  be 
ready?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mile,  de  Rochefort 
with  a  vivid  blush.  Gaston  had  turned 
toward  her  as  Mme.  de  Boisny  spoke  and 
his  eyes  met  hers.  For  his  soul's  sake 
he  could  not  have  kept  a  look  of  interro- 
gation from  coming  into  hb  fiauie ;  she  an- 
swered it  by  a  still  deeper  blush,  and  lefl 
the  room. 

Agathe  de  Rochefort  belonged  to  that 
large  divbion  of  the  sex  who  may  be 
called  instruments  of  pleasure  or  vehicles 
of  emotion,  meant  only  to  be  used  by  men, 
and  never  rising  to  an  individuality  of 
their  own,  never  impressing  their  own  per- 
sonality upon  a  relation  ;  but  being  what 
they  are  wanted  to  be,  content  to  stand 
as  a  lay  figure  and  be  draped  according  to 
a  man's  fancy,  ready  to  be  filled  as  if  they 
were  mere  empty  receptacles  for  the  over- 
flow of  another's  nature,  or  drained  as  if 
they  had  been  created  to  quench  some 
other  creature's  thirst.  So  she,  crossing 
Gaston's  path  in  hb  present  mood,  reflected 
every  fitful  gleam  of  his  nature,  and  the 
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almost  savage  egotbun  that  possessed  him 
now  made  the  temptation  irresistible  to 
make  her  the  victim  of  his  waywardness. 
So  it  went  on  day  by  day,  she  gradually 
surrendering  her  whole  nature  into  his 
hands,  and  he,  careless  of  her,  desperate 
and  restless,  finding  a  fascination  in  being 
constantly  with  a  woman  who  seemed  to 
exist  only  to  mirror  back  to  him  the  re- 
flection of  his  own  soul.  When  he  was 
gay — and  he  was  gay  at  times — no  bird  on 
the  bough  ever  twittered  more  joyfully 
than  she,  and  when  he  was  gloomy  she 
said  nothing,  did  nothing,  it  is  true,  but  he 
saw  the  shadow  over  her  nature  as  clearly 
as  the  bosom  of  a  lake  is  seen  to  darken 
as  it  gives  back  the  clouds  that  float  above 
it.  It  could  not  last  long,  and  the  end 
came  one  afternoon  when  they  were  sit- 
ting alone  at  the  foot  of  a  gigantic  elm, 
watching  the  sun  sink  in  the  west.  They 
had  been  walking  for  an  hour,  and  Gaston, 
who  had  been  very  silent  and  moody,  had 
suddenly  proposed  that  they  should  stop 
to  rest.  As  they  sat  there  together,  he 
gazing  into  the  &r-off  golden  clouds,  she 
vrith  her  eyes  bent  on  his  &ce,  he  turned 
to  her  as  if  by  a  swift  and  overpower- 
ing impulse,  and  looking  into  her  face 
said : 

''  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story,  and  I  want 
to  know  what  you  think  of  it ;  it  is  the 
story  of  a  friend  of  mine.  Will  you  lis- 
ten?" 

*'  Yes,"  she  said  almost  eagerly.  "  Oh, 
yes,  yon  know  I  will,"  and  then  he  told 
her  his  own  story ;  began  it  at  first  with 
sjme  calmness,  and  then  as  he  went  on 
forgot  not  only  her — ^for  what  was  she  but 
the  canf  as  on  which  he  was  painting  the 
image  of  his  heart? — ^bnt  forgot  himself, 
and  poured  out  the  whole  pent-up  torrent 
of  his  passion,  his  hopes,  his  trial,  and  his 
bitterness,  in  words  that  came  thick  and 
fast  and  which  he  did  not  stop  to  choose. 
His  voice  was  hoarse,  his  whole  frame 
quivering  with  emotion  ;  he  spoke  to  her 
a.s  if  she  were  Adelaide  herself— no,  not 
that,  for  he  gave  her  none  of  the  love  that, 
hod  he  been  speaking  to  Adeliiide,  would 
Imve  told  its  tale  in  every  tone  and  com- 
pensated for  all  his  harshness  and  bitter- 
newt.  She  was  to  him  the  momentary  em- 
bodiment of  w^omanhood,  and,  like  many 
another  woman,  she  was  the  vicarious  vic- 
tim for  another's  fault.  Surely  if  the 
theologians  had  preached  that  a  woman 
had  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  there 


are  some  of  us  who  could  believe  it  and 
yet  not  need  to  think  her  divine. 

When  he  had  ended,  and  he  did  not 
speak  very  long, -he  turned  to  her  and 
said :  '*  Speak  to  me;  you  are  a  woman, 
do  you  think  she  loved  him  ?  " 

"  No,  she  never  loved  you,  Gaston ! "  the 
girl  cried.  **  No,  she  never  loved  you.  It 
was  not  love,  but  pride ;  no  woman  who 
loved  you  could  drive  you  from  her  so 
cruelly." 

She  had  answered  the  spirit  of  his 
words,  not  their  letter.  He  had  said  it 
was  another's  story ;  but  he  had  spoken 
for  himself,  and  that  she  should  so  instinc- 
tively and  unhesitatingly  have  read  his 
heart  smote  him  with  a  pang  of  tender- 
ness. He  looked  at  her  long  and  search- 
ingly,  till  her  eyes  fell,  and  then  her 
loveliness  and  her  love  seemed  to  envelope 
him.  He  leant  forward,  drew  her  to  him, 
and  stooping  down  held  her  very  close 
for  a  moment  and  pressed  his  lips  to 
hers. 

*'  You  would  not  treat  me  so !"  he  said. 

He  needed  no  answer.  In  another  mo- 
ment a  cloud  seemed  to  pass  over  his  face, 
and  he  said  quickly:  ^'  It  is  growing  late, 
come  home ; "  and  they  walked  home  with- 
out many  words,  and  the  few  spoken  were 
quiet  ones,  no  lovers*  words.  She  was 
walking  in  a  dream,  her  feet  scarcely 
seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  and  the  air 
was  golden  about  her.  She  reached  her 
room,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
poured  forth  those  broken,  incoherent 
words  of  joy  and  gratitude  which  if  they 
ascend  to  God*s  throne  must  blend  with 
the  song  of  birds,  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
and  the  babbling  of  the  brooks  as  they 
reach  His  ears — incense  as  innocent  and 
as  spontaneous  as  theirs.  While  he, 
would  she  have  known  him  could  she 
have  seen  him  as,  once  alone,  he  now  paced 
the  floor,  his  hands  clenched,  his  face  set 
and  dark  with  pain,  now  flinging  himself 
on  his  knees,  uttered  broken  groans  of 
misery,  wild  words  of  regret?  could  she 
have  heard  the  passionate  cry  oomh  from 
his  lips,  '*  Oh,  my  God,  my  God,  have 
mercy  on  me !  I  have  lost  her,  lost  her ! 
Was  I  mad?  And  I  had  been  so  true! 
I    had   fought   so  well   and    so   nearly 

reached Only   one  week   more 

Adelaide,  Adelaide!  forgive,  forgive?" 

But  surely  great  grief  and  great  joy 
should  always  be  painted  with  veils  upon 
their  faces,  and  when  our  great  agonies 
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are  upon  as,  the  strong  hours  that  con- 
quer us,  do  we  not  all  go  out  into  the  wil- 
derness as  did  He  who  is  the  type  of  our 
humanity?  So  let  us  lea?e  him  there 
alone. 

"  3ffne.  de  Pamy  to  Oatton  de  Mortemart, 

*^  It  was  two  days  ago,  Gaston,  that  I 
thought  you  wbuld  come.  I  think  1  must 
have  been  sure  of  it,  but  you  did  not 
come.  It  was  not  because  1  counted  so 
confidently  on  your  success  in  your  experi- 
ment that  I  thought  you  would  surely  come. 
It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  the  day  I 
had  lived  for  from  the  moment  you  lefl 
me  could  dawn  and  die  into  darkness  and 
not  bring  you  to  me.  I  have  forgotten 
why  you  went  except  that  it  was  my  fault, 
my  folly,  but  I  have  suffered  enough  to  ex- 
piate it.  Is  it  not  strange,  I  thought.  I 
cared  infinitely  that  you  should  come  and 

say  *  I  have  kept  my  word,'  and  noic 

Oh,  Gaston,  my  love,  my  love.  I  know 
that  what  I  cared  for  was  that  you  should 
come  faithful  or  Pithless,  it  did  not  mat- 
ter how  so  that  I  had  you  once  again.  I 
have  been  so  miserable,  so  unutterably 
wretched,  and  of  late  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  when  you  came  there  would  be  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  I  never  let  my- 
self think  that  you  might  fail,  and  no^r  I 
do  not  even  know  whether  you  will  care  to 
get  this  letter,  whether  it  will  be  more  to 
you  than  an  unfortunate  memory.  But 
the  day  that  I  knew  I  loved  you  I  laid  my 
pride  at  your  feet,  and  so  I  tell  you  that  I 
love  you  though  you  may  no  longer  love 
me.  I  seek  you,  though  it  may  be  that 
you  will  turn  away  from  me.  I  ask,  I 
implore  you  to  come  to  me,  and  I  offer  you 
my  soul,  my  heart,  myself,  uncondition- 
ally. Ah,  Gaston,  I  was  mad  when  I  sent 
you  from  me,  but  God  will  not  punish  me 
by  depriving  me  of  you  forever !  You  will 
come  and  forgive  me  and  I  shall  be  happy. 
■  Oh,  my  love,  come  quickly.  I  grudge  the 
moments  as  they  fly  past.  Have  I  not 
already  lost  a  year?  I  will  not  even 
think,  that  I  have  lost  you.  It  is  impos- 
sible ;  you  will  come  and  say  that  you  love 
me. 

"  Yotor  own 

"  Adelaide  de  Paknt." 


"  Oatton  de  Mortemart  to  Mme.  de  Pamy, 

^^  At  last  I  am  alone,  the  door  is  shut  on 
all  of  them  and  I  can  speak  to  you.  But 
what  can  I  say?  That  I  love  you,  that  1 
never  loved  you  as  now,  now  that  we  are 
irretrievably  separated  on  earth ;  that  as 
I  sit  here,  hopeless  and  desperate,  I  know 
that  I  love  you  as  you  would  have  had  me 
love  you,  and  that  I  can  never,  never  say 
so  to  you  in  this  world.  Do  you  know 
what  I  have  done?  All  the  world  will 
know  to-morrow.  I  have  asked  a  woman 
to  marry  me  and  she  has  promised  herself 
to  me.  I  am  bound  to  her  tight  and  fast. 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  all  was :  I  forgot 
you  for  a  moment — no,  not  forgot,  but  re- 
membered you  bitterly,  and  I  wronged  my 
love.  I  failed  to  keep  my  vow,  and  then 
I  was  desperate  and  wild.  All  was  silence 
between  us,  and  I  had  said  that  I  would 
not  break  it  to  tell  of  feiKire.  Oh,  Cfod, 
why  did  not  some  angel  tell  you,  Ade- 
laide, to  vn-ite  before  that  fatal  day?  I 
said  to  myself  1  will  wait  till  the  day 
comes  and  goes,  and  then  if  no  word  comes 
to  me  I  will  ask  this  woman  who  loves 
me,  whom  I  have  made  to  love  me,  to  take 
mj  wrecked  life  as  the  only  poor  compen- 
sation I  have  to  ^ive  her.  So  it  came. 
And  now  you  write  and  bid  me  come.  I 
had  thought  once  that  I  would  go  to  you 
from  out  the  portals  of  heaven;  that  I 
would  seek  you  in  hell ;  but  it  is  I  who  am 
in  hell,  and  may  not  leave  it.  Even  now 
as  this  sofl  evening  breeze  blows  in  your 
lattice,  you  are  thinking  of  me,  waiting 
for  me,  perhaps  listening  to  hear  my  step 
on  the  stairs.  You  hold  out  your  arms 
and  I  must  turn  away.  Oh,  you  were 
wrong  and  cruel,  Adelaide.  You  have 
killed  my  heart,  but  why  should  1  re- 
proach you?  J  who  love  you-  so,  who 
must  always  be  yours.  But  I  cannot 
vmte  to  yoi.  I  am  mad  with  misery  and 
pain.  How  often  I  have  dreamed  in  the 
long  nights  of  this  past  year  that  some 
day,  some  blessed  day,  you  would  say 
*  Come,  for  I  love  you.'  And  now  you 
say  it  and  I  cannot  move,  I  am  tied  hand 
and  foot.  May  God  have  mercy  on  us 
both. 

"  Qastox  de  Mortemart." 

£SNBST  Roi.Aia>. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


LIZZIE  GRETSTOCK. 


IT  was  admitted  by  all  her  friends,  and 
also  by  her  enemies — who  were  in 
truth  the  more  namerous  and  active  body 
of  the  two — that  Lizzie  Grcystock  had 
done  very  well  with  herself.  We  will  tell 
the  story  of  Lizzie  Greystock  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  we  will  not  dwell  over  it  at 
great  length,  as  we  might  do  if  we  loved 
her.  She  was  the  only  child  of  old  Admi- 
ral Greystock,  who  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  was  much  perplexed  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  daughter.  The  Admiral  was 
a  man  who  lik^  whist,  wine— and. wick- 
edness in  general  we  may  perhaps  say,  and 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  live  every  day  of 
his  life  up  to  the  end  of  it.  People  say 
that  he  succeeded,  and  that  the  whist, 
wine,  and  wickedness  were  there,  at  the 
side  even  of  his  dying  bed.  He  had  no 
particular  fortune,  and  yet  his  daughter, 
when  she  was  little  more  than  a  child, 
went  about  everywhere  with  jewels  on  her 
fingers,  and  red  gems  hanging  round  her 
neck,  and  yellow  gems  pendent  from  her 
ears,  and  white  gems  shining  in  her  black 
hair.  She  was  hardly  nineteen  when  her 
father  died  and  she  was  taken  home  by 
that  dreadful  old  termagant,  her  aunt, 
Lady  Linlithgow.  Lizzie  would  have 
sooner  gone  to  any  other  friend  or  relative, 
had  there  been  any  other  friend  or  relative 
to  take  her  possessed  of  a  house  in  town. 
Her  uncle,  Dean  Greystock,  of  Bol)sbor- 
ough,  would  have  had  her — and  a  more 
good-^tured  old  soul  than  the  dean's 
wife  did  not  exist,  and  there  were  three 
pleasant,  good-tempered  girls  in  the  dean- 
ery, who  had  made  various  little  efforts  at 
friendship  with  their  cousin  Lizzie — but 
Lizzie  had  higher  ideas  for  herself  than 
fife  in  the  deanery  at  Bobsborough.  She 
liated  Lady  Linlithgow.  During  her  fath- 
rr's  lifetime,  when  she  hoped  to  be  able  to 
lettle  herself  before  his  death,  she  was  not 


in  the  habit  of  concealing  her  hatred  for 
Lady  Linlithgow.  Lady  Linlithgow  was 
not  indeed  amiable  or  easily  managed. 
But  when  the  Admiral  died,  Lizzie  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  going  to  the  old 
"  vulturess,"  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  * 
calling  the  countess  in  her  occasional  cor- 
respondence with  the  girls  at  Bobsbor- 
ough. 

The  Admiral  died  greatly  in  debt— so 
much  so  that  it  was  a  marvel  how  trades- 
men had  trusted  him.  There  was  literally 
nothing  lefl  for  anybody;  and  Messrs. 
Harter  &  Benjamin  of  Old  Bond  street 
condescended  to  call  at  Lady  Linlithgow's 
house  in  Brook  street,  and  to  beg  that  the 
jewels  supplied  during  the  last  twelve 
months  might  be  returned.  Lizzie  pro- 
tested that  there  were  no  jewels— nothing 
to  signify,  nothing  worth  restoring.  Lady 
Linlithgow  had  seen  the  diamonds,  and 
demanded  an  explanation.  They  had 
been  **  parted  with,"  by  the  Admiral's 
orders — so  said  Li7.zie — ^for  the  payment 
of  other  debts.  Of  this  Lady  Linlithgow 
did  not  believe  a  word,  but  she  could  not 
get  at  any  exact  truth.  At  that  moment 
the  jewels  were  in  very  truth  pawned  for 
money  which  had  been  necessary  for  Liz- 
zie's needs.  Certain  things  must  be  paid 
for — one's  own  maid  for  instance — and 
one  must  have  some  money  in  one's  pock- 
et for  railway-trains  and  little  nicknacks 
which  cannot  be  had  on  credit.  Lizzie 
when  she  was  nineteen  knew  how  to  do 
without  money  as  well  as  most  girls ;  but 
there  were  calls  which  she  could  not  with- 
stand, debts  which  even  she  must  pay. 

She  did  not,  however,  drop  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Messrs.  Harter  &  Bei\ja- 
min.  Before  her  father  had  been  dead 
eight  months,  she  was  closeted  with  Mr. 
Beivjamin,  transacting  a  little  business 
with  him.  She  had  come  to  him,  she  told 
him,  the  moment  she  was  of  age,  and  was 
willing  to  make  herself  responsible  for  the 
debt,  signing  any  bill,  note,  or  document 
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which  the  firm  might  demand  from  her  to 
that  effect.  Of  course  she  had  nothing  of 
her  own,  and  never  would  have  anything. 
Tliat  Mr.  Beiyamin  knew.  As  for  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  by  Lady  Linlithgow,  who 
for  a  countess  was  as  poor  as  Job,  Mr. 
Bei\jamin,  she  was  quite  sure,  did  not  ex- 
pect anything  of  the  kind.    But . 

Then  Lizzie  paused,  and  Mr.  Bsiyamin, 
with  the  sweetest  and  wittiest  of  smiles, 
suggested  that  perhaps  Miss  Greystock 
was  going  to  be  married.  Lizzie,  with  a 
pretty  maiden  blush,  admitted  that  such 
a  catastrophe  was  probable.  She  had 
been  asked  in  marriage  by  Sir  Florian 
Eustace.  Now  Mr.  Bei\jamin  knew,  as 
all  the  world  knew,  that  Sir  Florian  Eus- 
tace was  a  very  rich  man  indeed ;  a  man 
in  no  degree  embarrassed,  and  who  could 
pay  any  amount  of  jewellers'  bills  for 
which  claim  might  be  made  upon  him. 
Well,  what  did  Miss  Greystock  want? 
Mr.  Beiyamin  did  not  suppose  that  MLss 
Greystock  was  actuated  simply  by  a  desire 
to  have  her  old  bills  paid  by  her  future 
husband.  Miss  Greystock  wanted  a  loan 
sufiGcient  to  take  the  jewels  out  of  pawn. 
She  would  then  make  herself  responsible 
for  the  full  amount  due.  Mr.  Bei\jamin 
said  that  he  would  make  a  few  inquiries. 
**  But  you  won't  betray  me,"  said  Lizzie, 
**  for  the  match  might  be  off."  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin promised  to  be  more  than  cautious. 
There  was  not  so  much  of  falsehood  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  statement 
which  Lizzie  Greystock  made  to  the  jew- 
eller. It  was  not  true  that  she  was  of 
age,  and  therefore  no  future  husband 
would  be  legally  liable  for  any  debt  which 
she  might  then  contract ;  and  it  was  not 
true  that  Sir  Florian  Eustace  had  asked 
her  in  marriage.  Those  two  little  blem- 
ishes in  her  statement  must  be  admitted. 
But  it  was  true  that  Sir  Florian  was  at 
her  feet,  and  that  by  a  proper  use  of  her 
various  charms,  the  pawned  jeweb  in- 
cluded, she  might  bring  him  to  an  offer. 
Mr.  Benjamin  made  his  inquiries,  and  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposal.  He  did  not  tell 
Miss  Greystock  that  she  had  lied  to  him  in 
that  matter  of  her  age,  though  he  had  dis- 
covered the  lie.  Sir  Florian  would  no  doubt 
pay  the  bill  for  his  wife  without  any  ar- 
guments as  to  the  legality  of  the  claim. 
From  such  information  as  Mr.  Benjamin 
could  acquire,  he  thought  that  there 
would  be  a  marriage,  and  that  the  specu- 
lation was  on  the  whole  in  bis  favor. 


Lizzie  recovered"  her  jewels  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin was  in  possession  of  a  promis»)ry 
note  purporting  to  have  been  executed  by 
a  person  who  was  no  longer  a  minor.  The 
jeweller  was  ultimately  successful  in  his 
views,  and  so  was  the  lady. 

Lady  Linlithgow  saw  the  jewels  come 
back,  one  by  one,  ring  added  to  ring  on 
the  little  taper  fingers,  the  rubies  tbv  tlie 
neck,  and  the  pendent  yellow  earrings. 
Though  Lizzie  was  in  mourning  for  her 
&ther,  still  these  things  were  allowed  to 
be  visible.  The  countess  was  not  the 
woman  to  see  them  without  inquiry,  and 
she  inquired  vigorously.  She  threatened, 
stormed,  and  protested.  She  attempted 
even  a  raid  upon  the  young  lady's  jewel- 
box.  But  she  was  not  successful.  Lizzie 
snapped  and  snarled  and  held  her  own, 
for  at  that  time  the  match  with  Sir  Flori- 
an was  near  its  accomplishment,  and  the 
countess  understood  too  well  the  value  of 
such  a  disposition  of  her  niece  to  risk  it  at 
the  moment  by  any  open  rupture.  The 
little  house  in  Brook  street — for  the  house 
was  very  small  and  very  comfortless—* 
house  that  had  been  squeezed  in,  as  it 
were,  between  two  others  without  any  fit- 
ting space  for  it— did  not  contain  a  happy 
family.  One  bedroom,  and  that  the  big- 
gest, was  appropriated  to  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
lithgow, the  son  of  the  countess,  a  young 
man  who  passed  perhaps  five  nights  in 
town  during  the  year.  Other  inmate 
there  was  none  besides  the  aunt  and  the 
niece  and  the  four  servants,  of  whom  one 
was  Lizzie's  own  maid.  Why  should  such 
a  countess  have  troubled  herself  with  the 
custody  of  such  a  niece  ?  Simply  because 
the  countess  regarded  it  as  a  duty.  Lady 
Linlithgow  was  worldly,  stingy,  ill-tam- 
pered, selfish,  and  mean.  Lady  Linlith- 
gow would  cheat  a  butcher  out  of  a  mut- 
ton-chop, or  a  cook  out  of  a  month's 
vrages,  if  she  could  do  so  with  some  slant 
of  legal  wind  in  her  favor.  She  would  tell 
any  number  of  lies  to  carry  a  point  in  what 
she  believed  to  be  social  success.  It'was 
said  of  her  that  she  cheated  at  cards.  In 
backbiting  no  venomous  old  woman  be- 
tween Bond  street  and  Park  lane  could 
beat  her — or,  more  wonderful  still,  no 
venomous  old  man  at  the  olubs.  But  nev- 
ertheless she  recognized  certain  duties, 
and  performed  them,  though  she  hated 
them.  She  went  to  church,  not  merely 
that  people  might  see  her  there — as  to 
which  in  truth  she  cared  nothing — ^but  he- 
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cauFe  she  thoaght  it  was  right.  And  she 
took  in  Lizzie  Greystock,  whom  she  hated 
almost  as  mach  as  she  did  sermons,  be- 
cause the  Admiral's  wife  had  been  her  sis- 
ter, and  she  reoognized  a  duty.  But,  hav- 
ing thus  bound  herself  to  Lizzie— who  was 
a  beauty — of  course  it  became  the  first  ob- 
ject of  her  life  to  get  rid  of  Lizzie  by  a 
marriage.  And  though  she  would  have 
liked  to  think  that  Lizzie  would  be  tor- 
mented all  her  days,  though  she  thorough- 
ly believed  that  lizzie  deserved  to  be  tor- 
mented, she  set  her  heart  upon  a  splendid 
match.  She  would  at  any  rate  be  able  to 
throw  it  daily  in  her  niece's  teeth  that  the 
splendor  was  of  her  doing.  Now  a  mar- 
riage with  Sir  Florian  Eustace  would  be 
very  splendid,  and  therefore  she  was  una- 
ble to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  jewels 
with  that  rigor  which  in  other  circum- 
stances she  would  certainly  have  displayed. 

The  match  with  Sir  Florian  Eustace— 
for  a  match  it  came  to  be — was  certainly 
very  splendid.  Sir  Florian  was  a  young 
man  about  eight  and  twenty,  very  hand- 
some, of  immense  wealth,  quite  unencum- 
bered^ moving  in  the  best  circles,  popular, 
s90  far  prudent  that  he  never  risked  his 
ibrtune  on  the  turf  or  in  gambling-houses, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  a  most  devoted  lover.  There  were 
two  fiujbs  concerning  him  which  might,  or 
might  not,  be  taken  as  objections.  He 
was  vicious,  and — he  was  dying.  When 
a  friend,  intending  to  be  kind,  hinted  the 
latter  circumstance  to  Lady  Linlithgow, 
the  countess  blinked  and  winked  and  nod- 
ded, and  then  swore  that  she  had  procured 
medical  advice  on  the  subject.  Medical 
advice  declared  that  Sir  Florian  was  not 
more  likely  to  die  than  another  man — if 
only  he  would  get  married ;  all  of  which 
statement  on  her  ladyship's  part  was  a 
He.  When  the  same  friend  hinted  the 
same  thing  to  Lizzie  herself,  Lizzie  re- 
solved that  she  would  have  her  revenge 
upon  that  friend.  At  any  rate  the  court- 
ship went  on. 

We  have  said  that  Sir  Florian  was  vi- 
cious; but  he  was  not  altogether  a  bad 
man,  nor  was  he  vicious  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  one  who  de- 
nied himself  no  pleasure  let  the  cast  be 
what  it  might  in  health,  pocket,  or  mor- 
als. Of  sin  or  wickedness  he  had  proba- 
bly no  distinct  idea.  In  virtue,  as  an  at- 
tribute of  the  world  around  him,  he  had 
DO  belief.     Of  honor  he  thought  very 


much,  and  had  conceived  a  somewhat  no- 
ble idea  that  because  much  had  been  given 
to  him  much  was  demanded  of  him.  Ue 
was  haughty,  polite,  and  very  generous. 
There  was  almost  a  nobility  even  about 
his  vices.  And  he  had  a  special  gallantry 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  to  be  admired.  They  told  him  that 
he  vras  like  to  die — very  like  to  die,  if  he 
did  not  change  his  manner  of  living. 
Would  he  go  to  Algiers  for  a  period? 
Certainly  not.  He  would  do  no  such 
thing.  If  he  died,  there  was  his  brother 
John  lefl  to  succeed  him.  And  the  fear 
of  death  never  cast  a  cloud  over  that 
grandly  beautiful  brow.  They  had  all 
been  shojrt-lived — the  Eustaces.  Con- 
sumption had  swept  a  hecatomb  of  vic- 
tims from  the  family.  But  still  they  were 
grand  people,  and  never  were  afraid  of 
death. 

And  then  Sir  Florian  fell  in  love.  Dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  his  brother,  who 
was  perhaps  his  only  intimate  friend,  he 
declared  that  if  the  girl  he  loved  would 
give  herself  to  him,  he  would  make  what 
atonement  he  could  to  her  for  his  own 
early  death  by  a  princely  settlement. 
John  Eustace,  who  was  somewhat  nearly 
concerned  in  the  matter,  raised  no  objec- 
tion to  this  proposal.  There  was  ever 
something  grand  about  these  Eustaces. 
Sir  Florian  was  a  grand  gentleman  ;  but 
surely  he  must  have  been  dull  of  intellect, 
slow  of  discernment,  blear-eyed  in  hig 
ways  about  the  town,  when  he  took  Liz- 
zie Greystock— of  all  the  women  whom 
he  could  find  in  the  world — to  be  the  pur- 
est, the  truest,  and  the  noblest.  It  has 
been  said  of  Sir  Florian  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  virtue.  IJe  freely  expressed 
disbelief  in  the  virtue  of  women  around 
him — in  the  virtue  of  women  of  all  ranks. 
But  he  believed  in  his  mother  and  sisters 
as  though  they  were  heaven-bom ;  and  he 
was  one  who  could  believe  in  hLa  wife  as 
though  she  were  the  queen  of  heaven. 
He  did  believe  in  Lizzie  Greystock,  think- 
ing that  intellect,  purity,  truth,  and  beau- 
ty, each  perfect  in  its  degree,  were  com- 
bined in  her.  The  intellect  and  beauty 
were  there ;  but  for  the  purity  and  truth, 
how  could  it  have  been  that  such  a  one  as 
Sir  Florian  Eustace  should  have  been  so 
blind! 

Sir  Florian.  waa  not  indeed  a  clever 
man ;  but  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  fool, 
and  believing  himself  to  l)e  a  fool,  he  de» 
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sired,  nay  painfully  longed,  for  some  of 
those  results  of  cleverness  which  might, 
he  thought,  come  to  him  from  C(^tact 
with  a  clever  woman.  Lizzie  read  poetry 
well,  and  she  read  verses  to  him,  sitting 
very  near  to  him,  almost  in  the  dark,  with 
a  shaded  lamp  throwing  itB  light  on  her 
book.  lie  was  astonished  to  find  how 
sweet  a  thing  was  poetry.  By  himself  he 
could  never  read  a  line,  but  as  it  came 
from  her  li])s  it  seemed  to  charm  him.  It 
was  a  new  pleasure,  and  one  which, 
though  he  bad  ridiculed  it,  he  had  so  often 
coveted  !  And  then  she  told  him  of  such 
wondrous  thoughts,  such  wondrous  joys 
in  the  world  which  would  oome  from 
thinking!  He  was  proud,  I  l^ave  said, 
and  haughty ;  but  he  was  essentially  mod- 
est and  humble  in  his  self-estimation. 
How  divine  was  this  creature,  whose 
voice  to  him  was  that  of  a  goddeHs ! 

Then  he  spoke  out  to  her  with  his  &.ce 
a  little  turned  from  her.  Would  she  be 
his  wife?  But  before  she  answered  him, 
let  her  listen  to  him.  They  had  told  him 
that  an  early  death  must  probably  be  bis 
fate.  He  did  not  himself  feel  that  it  must 
be  so.  Sometimes  he  was  ill,  very  ill ; 
but  often  he  was  well.  If  she  would  run 
the  risk  with  him  he  weuld  endeavor  to 
make  her  such  recompense  as  might  come 
from  his  wealth.  The  speech  he  made 
was  somewhat  long,  and  as  he  made  it  he 
hardly  looked  into  her  face. 

But  it  vras  necessary  to  him  that  he 
should  be  made  to  know  by  some  signal 
from  \er  how  it  was  going  with  her  feel- 
ings. As  he  spoke  of  his  danger,  there 
came  a  gurgling  little  trill  of  wailing 
from  her  throat,  a  soft,  almost  musical 
sound  of  woe,  which  seemed  to  add  an 
unaccustomed  eloquence  to  his  words. 
When  he  spoke  of  his  own  hope  the  sound 
was  somewhat  changed,  but  it  was  still 
continued.  When  he  alluded  to  the  dis- 
position of  his  fortune,  she  was  at  his 
feat.  "  Not  that,"  she  said,  "  not  that !  " 
He  lifted  her,  and  with  his  arm  round  her 
waist  he  tried  to  tell  her  what  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  do  for  her.  She  escaped  fit)m 
his  arm  and  would  not  listen  to  him. 

But— but !     When  he  began  to  talk 

of  love  again,  she  stood  with  her  forehead 
bowed  against  his  bosom.  Of  course  the 
engagement  was  then  a  thing  accom- 
plished. 

But  still  the  cup  might  slip  from  her 
lips.  Her  father  was  now  dead  but  ten 
.months,  and  what  answer  could  she  make 
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when  the  common  pressing  petition  for  an 
early  marriage  was  poured  into  her  ear? 
This  was  in  July,  and  it  would  never  do 
that  he  should  be  left,  unmarried,  to  the 
rigor  of  another  winter.  She  looked 
iato  his  face  and  knew  that  she  had  cause 
for  fear.  Oh,  heavens  1  if  all  these  golden 
hopes  should  fiEiU  to  the  ground,  and  she 
^ould  come  to  be  known  only  as  the  girl 
who  had  been  engaged  to  the  late  Sir 
Florian!  Bat  he  himself  pressed  the 
marriage  on  the  same  ground.  ''They 
tell  me,"  he  said, ''  that  I  had  better  get 
a  little  south  by  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber. I  won't  go  alone.  You  know  what 
I  mean — eh,  Lizzie?"  Of  course  she  mar- 
ried him  in  September. 

They  spent  a  honeymoon  of  six  weeks  at 
a  place  he  had  in  Scotland,  and  the  first 
blow  came  upon  him  as  they  passed 
through  London,  back  from  Scotland,  on 
their  way  to  Italy.  Messrs.  Harter  d; 
Bei\jamin  sent  in  their  little  bill,  which 
amounted  to  something  over  £400,  and 
other  little  bills  were  sent  in.  Sir  Florian 
was  a  man  by  whom  all  such  bills  would 
certainly  be  paid,  but  by  whom,  they 
would  not  be  paid  without  his  understand- 
ing much  and  conceiving  more  as  to  their 
cause  and  nature.  How  much  he  really 
did  understand  she  was  never  quite  aware  ; 
but  she  did  know  that  he  detected  her  in  a 
positive  fiilsehood.  She  might  certainly 
have  managed  the  matter  better  than  she 
did ;  and  had  she  admitted  everything 
there  might  probably  have  been  but  few 
words  about  it.  She  did  not,  however, 
understand  the  nature  of  the  note  she  had 
signed,  and  thought  that  simply  new  bills 
would  be  presented  by  the  jewellers  to  her 
husband.  She  gave  a  false  account  of  the 
transaction,  and  the  lie  was  detected.  I 
do  not  know  that  she  cared  very  much. 
As  she  was  utterly  devoid  of  true  tender- 
ness, so  also  was  she  devoid  of  conscience. 
They  went  abroad,  however ;  and  by  the 
time  the  winter  was  half  over  in  Naples, 
he  knew  what  his  wife  was ; — ^and  before 
the  end  of  the  spring  he  was  dead. 

She  had  so  fiir  played  her  game  weU, 
and  had  won  her  stakes.  What  regrets, 
what  remorse  she  sufiered  when  she  kneMr 
that  he  was  going  from  her,  and  theu 
knew  that  he  was  gone,  who  can  say  ?  As 
man  is  never  strong  enough  to  take  un- 
mixed delight  in  good,  so  may  we  presume 
also  that  he  cannot  be  quite  so  weak  aa 
to  find  perfect  satisfaction  in  evil.  There 
ihust  have  been  qualms  as  she  looked  at 
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his  dying  face,  soured  with  the  disappoint- 
ment she  bad  brought  upon  him,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  harsh  querulous  voice  that 
was  no  longer  eager  in  the  expressions  of 
love.  There  must  have  been  some  pang 
when  she  reflected  that  the  cruel  wrong 
which  she  had  inflicted  on  him  had  prob- 
ably hurried  him  to  his  grave.  As  a  wid- 
ow, in  the  first  solemnity  of  her  widow- 
hood, she  was  vnretched  and  would  see  no 
one.  Then  she  returned  to  England  and 
shut  herself  up  in  a  small  house  at  Brigh- 
ton. Lady  Linlithgow  offered  to  go  to 
her,  but  she  begged  that  she  might  be  left 
to  herself.  For  a  few  short  months  the 
awe  arising  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  had  all  occurred  did  afflict  her.  Twelve 
months  since  she  had  hardly  known  the 
man  who  was  to  be  her  husband.  Now 
she  was  a  widow — a  widow  very  richly  en- 
dowed— and  she  bore  beneath  her  bosom 
the  fruit  of  her  husband's  love. 

But,  even  in  these  early  days,  friends 
and  enemies  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Lizzie  Greystock  had  done  very  well  with 
herself;  for  it  was  knovm  by  all  concerned 
that  in  the  settlements  made  she  had  been 
treated  with  unwonted  generosity. 


CHAPTER  U 

LADY    EUSTACE. 

There  were  circumstances  in  her  posi- 
tion which  made  it  impossible  that  Lizzie 
Greystock,  or  Lady  Eustace,  as  we  must 
now  call  her,  should  be  left  altogether  to 
herself  in  the  modest  widow's  retreat 
which  she  had  found  at  Brighton.  It  was 
then  April,  and  it  was  known  that  if  all 
things  went  well  with  her  she  would  be 
a  mother  before  the  summer  was  pver. 
On  what  the  Fates  might  ordain  in  this 
matter  immense  interests  were  dependent. 
If  a  son  should  be  bom  he  would  inherit 
everything,  subject,  of  course,  to  his 
mother's  settlement.  If  a  daughter,  to 
her  would  belong  the  great  personal 
wealth  which  Sir  Florian  had  owned  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Should  there  be 
no  son,  John  Eustace,  the  brother,  would 
inherit  the  estates  in  Yorkshire  which  had 
been  the  backbone  of  the  Eustace  wealth. 
Should  no  child  be  bom,  John  Eustace 
would  inherit  everything  that  had  not 
been  settled  upon  or  left  to  the  widow. 
Sir  Florian  bad  made  a  settlement  imme- 
diately before  his  marriage,  and  a  will 
immediately  afterwards.    Of  what  he  had 


done  then,  nothing  had  been  altwed  in 
those  sad  Italian  days.  The  settlement 
had  been  very  generous.  The  whole 
property  in  Scotland  was  to  belong  to 
Lizzie  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death 
was  to  go  to  a  second  son,  if  such  second 
son  there  should  be.  By  the  will  money 
was  left  to  her — more  than  would  be 
needed  for  any  possible  temporary  emer- 
gency. When  she  knew  how  it  all  waa 
arranged,  as  far  as  she  did  know  it,  she 
was  aware  that  she  was  a  rich  woman. 
For  so  clever  a  woman  she  was  infinitely 
ignorant  as  to  the  possession  and  value  of 
money  and  land  and  income,  though, 
perhaps,  not  more  ignorant  than  are  most 
young  girls  under  twenty-one.  As  for 
the  Scotch  property,  she  thought  that  it 
was  her  own  forever,  because  there  could 
not  now  be  a  second  son,  and  yet  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  would  be  her  own 
at  all  if  she  had  no  son.  Conceming  that 
sum  of  money  left  to  her,  she  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  to  come  out  of  the  Scotch 
property  or  be  given  to  her  separately, 
and  whether  it  was  to  come  annually  or 
to  come  only  once.  She  had  received, 
while  still  in  Naples,  a  letter  from  the 
family  Jawyer,  giving  her  such  details  of 
the  will  as  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  know,  and  now  she  longed  to  ask 
questions,  to  have  her  belongings  made 
plain  to  her,  and  to  realize  her  wealth. 
She  had  brilliant  prospects;  and  yet, 
through  it  all,  there  was  a  sense  of  loneli- 
ness that  nearly  killed  her.  Would  it 
not  have  been  much  better  if  her  husband 
would  have  lived,  and  still  worshipped 
her,  and  still  allowed  her  to  read  poetry 
to  him  ?  But  sjie  had  read  no  poetry  to 
him  after  that  affair  of  Messrs.  Harter  & 
Benjiimin. 

The  has,  or  will  have,  but  little  to  do 
with  these  days,  and  may  be  hurried  on 
through  the  twelve,  or  even  twenty-four 
months  which  followed  the  death  of  poor 
Sir  Florian.  The  question  of  the  heirship, 
however,  was  very  grave ;  and  early  in  the 
month  of  May  Lady  Eustace  was  visited 
by  her  husband's  uncle.  Bishop  Eustace, 
of  Bobsborough.  The  bis^iop  had  been 
the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Florian 's 
father,  was  at  this  time  about  fifty,  very 
active  and  very  popular,  and  was  one  who 
stood  high  in  the  world,  even  among 
bishops.  He  suggested  to  his  niece-in- 
law  that  it  vras  very  expedient  that,  dur- 
ing her  coming  hour  of  trial,  she  should 
not  absent  herself  from  h^r  husband's 
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family,  and  at  last  persuaded  her  to  take 
up  her  residence  at  the  palace  at  Bobs- 
borough  till  such  time  as  the  event  should 
De  over.  Lady  Eustace  was  taken  to  the 
palace,  and  in  due  time  a  son  was  bom. 
John,  who  was  now  the  uncle  of  the  heir, 
came  down,  and,  with  the  frankest  gA)d- 
humor,  declared  that  he  would  devote 
,  himself  to  the  Uttle  head  of  the  &mily. 
He  had  been  left  as  guardian,  and  the 
management  of  the  great  family  estates 
was  to  be  in  his  hands.  Lizzie  had  read 
no  poetry  to  him,  and  he  had  never  liked 
her,  and  the  bishop  did  not  like  her.  and 
the  ladies  of  the  bishop's  &mily  disliked 
her  very  much,  and  it  was  thought  by 
them  that  the  dean^s  people — the  Dean  of 
Bohsborough  was  Lizzie's  uncle — were  not 
very  fond  of  Lizzie  since  Lizzie  had  so 
raised  herself  in  the  world  as  to  want  no 
assistance  from  them.  But  still  they 
were  bound  to  do  their  duty  by  her  as  the 
widow  of  the  late  and  the  mother  of  the 
present  baronet.  And  they  did  not  find 
much  cause  of  complaining  as  to  Lizzie's 
conduct  in  these  days.  In  that  matter  of 
the  great  family  diamond  necklace,  which 
certainly  should  not  have  been  taken  to 
Naples  at  all,  and  as  to  which  the  Jewel- 
ler had  told  the  lawyer  and  the  lawyer 
had  told  John  Eustace  that  it  certainly 
should  not  now  be  detained  among  the 
widow's  own  private  property,  the  bishop 
strongly  recommended  that  nothing  should 
be  said  at  presejit.  The  mistake,  if  there 
was  a  mistake,  could  be  remedied  at  any 
time.  And  nothing  in  those  very  early 
days  was  said  about  the  great  Eustace 
necklace  which  afterwards  became  so 
famous 

Why  Lizzie  should  have  been  so  gener- 
ally disliked  by  the  Eustaces  it  might  be 
hard  to  explain.  While  she  remained  at 
the  palace  she  was  very  discreet,  and  per- 
haps demure.  It  may  be  said  they  dis- 
liked her  expressed  determination  to  cut 
her  aunt.  Lady  Linlithgow;  for  they 
knew  that  Lady  Linlithgow  had  been,  at 
any  rate,  a  friend  to  Lizzie  Greystock. 
There  are  people  who  can  be  wise  within 
a  certain  margin,  but  beyond  that  commit 
great  imprudences.  Lady  Eustace  sub- 
mitted herself  to  the  palace  people  for 
that  period  of  her  prostration,  but  she 
could  not  hold  her  tongue  as  to  her  future 
intentions.  She  would,  too,  now  and 
then  ask  of  Mrs.  Eustace  and  even  of  her 
daughter  an  eager,  anxious  question  about 
her  own   property.    "She    is   dying  to 


handle  her  money,"  said  Mrs.  Eustace  to 
the  bishop.  "  She  is  only  like  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  that,"  said  the  oishop.  "  If 
she  would  be  really  open,  I  wouldn't  mind 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Eustace  None  of  them 
liked  her,  and  she  did  not  like  them. 

She  remained  at  the  palace  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  she 
went  to  her  own  place  in  Scotland.  Mrs. 
Eustace  had  strongly  advised  her  to  ask 
her  aunt.  Lady  Linlithgow,  to  accompany 
her,  but  in  refusing  to  do  this  Lizzie  was 
quite  firm.  She  had  endured  Lady  Lin- 
lithgow for  that  year  between  her  liither's 
death  and  her  marriage ;  she  was  now  be- 
ginning to  dare  to  hope  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  good  things  which  she  had  won, 
and  the  presence  of  the  dowager-countess, 
*'the  Vulturess,"  was  certainly  not  one 
of  these  good  things.  In  what  her  eiyoy- 
ment  was  to  consist,  she  had  not  as  yet 
quite  formed  a  definite  conclusion.  Site 
liked  jewels.  She  liked  admiration.  Slie 
liked  the  power  of  being  arrogant  to  those 
around  her.  And  she  liked  good  things 
to  eat.  But  there  were  other  matters 
that  were  also  dear  to  her.  She  did  like 
music,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whetlier 
she  would  ever  play  it  or  even  listen  to  it 
alone.  She  did  like  reading,  and  espe- 
cially the  reading  of  poetry,  though  even 
in  this  she  was  false  and  pretentious, 
skipping,  pretending  to  have  read,  lying 
about  books,  and  making  up  her  market 
of  literature  for  outside  admiration  at  the 
easiest  possible  cost  of  trouble.  And  she 
had  some  dream  of  being  in  love,  and 
would  take  delight  even  in  building  cas- 
tles in  the  air,  which  she  would  people 
with  friends  and  lovers  whom  she  would 
make  happy  with  the  most  open-hearted 
benevolence.  She  had  theoretical  ideas 
of  life  which  were  not  Imd,  but  in  practice 
she  had  gained  her  objects,  and  she  was 
in  a  hurry  to  have  liberty  to  ei^joy  them. 

There  was  considerable  anxiety  in  the 
palace  in  reference  to  the  future  mode  of 
life  of  Lady  Eustace.  Had  it  not  boen  for 
that  baby-heir,  of  course  there  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  interference ;  but 
the  rights  of  that  baby  were  so  serious 
and  important  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible not  to  interfere.  The  mother,  how- 
ever, gave  some  little  sigas  that  she  did 
not  intend  to  submit  to  much  interference, 
and  there  was  no  real  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  as  free  as  air.  But  did  she 
really  mtend  to  go  down  to  Portray  Castle 
all  alone— that    Is,  with  her   baby  and 
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nurses?  This  was  ended  by  an  arrange- 
ment, in  accordance  with  which  she  was 
accompanied  by  her  eldest  cousin,  Ellinor 
Greystock,  a  lady  who  was  just  ten  years 
hor  senior.  There  could  hardly  be  a  bet- 
ter woman  than  Ellinor  Greystock,  or  a 
more  good-humored,  kindly  being.  After 
many  debates  in  the  deanery  and  in  the 
palace,  for  there  was  much  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
the  offer  was  made  and  the  advice  given. 
Ellinor  had  accepted  the  martyrdom  on 
the  understanding  that  if  the  advice  were 
accepted  she  was  to  remain  at  Portray 
Castle  for  three  months.  After  a  long 
discussion  between  Lady  Eustace  and  the 
bishop's  wife  the  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  two  ladies  went  to  Scotland  together. 

During  those  three  months  the  widow 
still  bided  her  time.  Of  her  future  ideas 
of  life  she  said  not  a  word  to  her  com- 
panion. Qf  her  infant  she  said  very  lit- 
tle. She  would  talk  of  books,  choosing 
such  books  as  her  cousin  did  not  read; 
and  she  would  interlard  her  conversation 
with  much  Italian,  because  her  cousin  did 
not  know  the  language.  There  was  a 
carriage  kept  by  the  widow,  and  they  had 
themselves  driven  out  together.  Of  real 
companionship  there  was  none.  Lizzie 
was  biding  her  tune,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  three  months  Miss  Greystock  thank- 
fully, and,  indeed,  of  necessity,  returned 
to  Bobsborough.  "  ['ve  done  no  good," 
she  said  to  her  mother,  and  **  have  been 
very  uncomfortable."  "My  dear,"  said 
her  mother,  **  we  have  disposed  of  three 
months  out  of  a  two  years*  period  of  dan- 
ger. In  two  years  from  Sir  Florian's 
death  she  will  be  married  again." 

When  this  was  said  Lizzie  had  been  a 
widow  nearly  a  year,  and  had  bided  her 
tinfe  upon  the  whole  discreetly.  Some 
foolish  letters  she  had  written,  chiefly  to 
the  lawyer  about  her  money  and  property ; 
and  some  foolish  things  she  had  said,  as 
when  she  told  Ellinor  Greystock  that  the 
Portray  property  was  her  own  forever,  to 
do  what  she  liked  with  it.  The  sum  of 
money  left  to  her  by  her  husband  had  by 
that  time  been  paid  into  her  own  hands, 
and  she  had  opened  a  banker's  account. 
The  revenues  from  the  Scotch  estate,  some 
£4,000  a  year,  were  clearly  her  own  for 
life.  The  family  diamond  necklace  was 
still  in  her  possession,  and  no  answer  had 
been  given  by  her  to  a  postscript  to  a  law- 
yer's letter  in  which  a  little  advice  had 
been  given  respecting  it.    At  the  end  of 


another  year,  when  she  had  just  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  had  completed 
her  second  year  of  widowhood,  she  was  still 
Lady  Eustace,  thus  contradicting  the 
prophecy  made,  by  the  dean's  wife.  It 
was  then  spring,  and  she  hud  a  house  of 
her  own  in  London.  She  had  broken 
openly  with  Lady  Linlithgow.  She  had 
opposed,  though  not  absolutely  refused, 
all  overtures  of  brotherly  care  from  John 
Eustace.  She  had  declined  a  further  in- 
vitation, both  for  herself  and  for  her  child, 
to  the  palace.  And  she  had  positively  a<?- 
serted  her  intention  of  keeping  the  dia- 
monds. Uer  late  husband,  she  said,  had 
given  the  diamonds  to  hor.  As  they  were 
supposed  to  be  worth  £10,000,  and  were 
really  family  diamonds,  the  matter  was 
felt  by  all  concerned  to  be  one  of  much 
importance.  And  she  was  oppressed  by 
a  heavy  load  of  ignorance,  which  became 
serious  from  the  isolation  of  her  position. 
She  had  learned  to  draw  cheques,  but  she 
had  no  other  correct  notion  as  to  business. 
She  knew  nothing  as  to  spending  money, 
saving  it,  or  investing  it.  Though  she 
was  clever,  sharp,  and  greedy,  she  had  no 
idea  what  her  money  would  do,  and  what 
it  would  not;  and  there  was  no  one 
whom  she  would  trust  to  tell  her.  She 
had  a  young  cousin,  a  barrister,  a  son  of 
the  dean's,  whom  she  perhaps  liked  better 
than  any  other  of  her  relations,  but  she 
declined  advice  even  from  her  friend  the 
barrister.  She  would  have  no  dealings 
on  her  own  behalf  with  the  old  family 
solicitor  of  the  Eustaces,  the  gentleman 
who  had  now  applied  very  formally  for 
the  restitution  of  the  diamonds,  but  had 
appointed  other  solicitors  to  act  for  her. 
Messrs.  Mowbray  &  Mopus  were  of  opin- 
ion that  as  the  diamonds  had  been  given 
into  her  hands  by  her  husband  without 
any  terms  as  to  their  surrender,  no  one 
could  claim  them.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  the  diamonds  had  been  placed  in 
her  hands  no  one  knew  more  than  she 
chose  to  tell. 

But  when  she  started  with  her  house  in 
town— a  modest  little  house  in  Mount 
street,  near  the  park—just  two  years  after 
her  husband's  death,  she  had  a  large  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances.  The  Eustace  peo- 
ple, and  the  Greystock  people,  and  even 
the  Linlithgow  people,  did  not  entirely 
turn  their  backs  upon  her.  The  countess, 
indeed,  was  very  venomous,  as  she  well 
might  be;  but  then  the  countess  was 
known  for  her  venom.    The  dean  and  his 
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family  were  still  anxious  that  she  should 
be  encouraged  to  discreet  living,  and, 
though  they  feared  many  things,  thought 
that  they  had  no  ground  for  open  com- 
plaint. The  Eustace  people  were  forbear- 
ing, and  hoped  the  best.    **  D the 

necklace,*'  John  Eustace  had  said,  and 
the  bishop  unfortunately  had  heard  him 
say  it !  **  John,"  said  the  prelate,  "what- 
ever is  to  become  of  the  bauble  you  might 
express  your  opinion  in  more  sensible 
language."  "  I  beg  your  lordship's  par- 
don," said  John,  *'  I  only  mean  to  say 
that  1  think  we  shouldn't  trouble  our- 
selves about  a  few  stones."  But  the  fam- 
ily lawyer,  Mr.  Camperdown,  would  by  no 
means  take  this  view  of  the  matter.  It 
was,  however,  generally  thought  that  the 
young  widow  opened  her  campaign  more 
prudently  than  had  been  expected. 

And  now  as  so  much  has  been  said  of 
the  character  and  fortune  and  special  cir- 
cumstances of  Lizzie  Qreystock,  who  be- 
came Lady  Eustace  as  a  bride,  and  Lady 
Eustace  as  a  widow  and  a  mother,  all 
within  the  space  of  twelve  months,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  give  some  description  of  her 
person  and  habits,  such  as  they  were  at 
the  period  in  which  our  story  is  supposed 
to  have  its  commencement.  It  must  be 
understood  in  the  first  place  that  she  was 
very  lovely ;  much  more  so,  indeed,  now 
than  when  she  had  fescinated  Sir  Florian. 
She  was  small,  but  taller  than  she  looked 
to  be,  for  her  form  was  perfectly  symmet- 
rical. Her  feet  and  hands  might  have 
been  taken  as  models  by  a  sculptor.  Her 
figure  was  lithe,  and  soft,  and  slim,  and 
slender.  If  it  had  a  fault  it  was  this,  that 
it  had  in  it  too  much  of  movement.  There 
were  some  who  sdid  that  she  was  almost 
snake-like  in  her  rapid  bendings  and  the 
almost  too  easy  gestures  of  her  body ;  for 
she  was  much  given  to  action  and  to  the 
expression  of  her  thought  by  the  motion 
of  her  limbs.  She  might  certainly  have 
made  her  way  as  an  actress,  had  fortune 
called  upon  her  to  earn  her  bread  in  that 
fashion.  And  her  voice  would  have  suited 
the  stage.  It  was  powerful  when  she 
called  upon  it  for  power ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  flexible  and  capable  of  much  pre- 
tence at  feeling.  She  could  bring  it  to  a 
whisper  that  would  almost  melt  your 
heart  with  tenderness,  as  she  had  melted 
Sir  Florian's,  when  she  sat  near  to  him 
reading  poetry ;  and  then  she  could  raise 
it  to  a  pitch  of  indig;nant  vnrath  befittmg 
a  Lady  Macbeth  when  her  husband  ven- 


tured to  rebuke  her.  And  her  ear  was 
quite  correct  in  modulating  these  tones. 
She  knew — and  it  must  have  been  by  in- 
stinct, for  her  culture  in  such  matters  was 
small — how  to  use  her  voice  so  that  neitbeor 
its  tenderness  nor  its  wrath  should  be  mis^ 
applied.  There  were  pieces  in  verse  that 
she  could  read,  things  not  wondrouidy 
good  in  themselves,  so  that  she  would  rav- 
ish you ;  and  she  would  so  look  at  you  as 
she  did  it  that  you  would  hardly  dare 
either  to  avert  your  eyes  or  to  return  her 
gaze.  Sir  Florian  had  not  known  wheth- 
er to  do  the  one  thing  or  the  other,  and 
had  therefore  seized  her  in  his  arms.  Her 
fBLoe  was  oval — somewhat  longer  than  an 
oval— with  little  in  it,  perhaps  nothing  in 
it,  of  that  brilliancy  df  color  which  we  call 
complexion.  And  yet  the  shades  of  her 
countenance  were  ever  changing  between 
the  softest  and  most  transparent  white 
and  the  richest,  mellowest  shades  of 
brown.  It  was  only  when  she  simulated 
anger — she  was  almost  incapable  of  real 
anger^— that  she  would  succeed  in  calling 
the  thinnest  streak  of  pink  from  her  heart, 
to  show  that  there  was  blood  running  in 
her  veins.  Her  hair,  which  was  nearly 
black,  but  in  truth  i^th  more  of  softness 
and  of  lustre  that  ever  belong  to  hair  that 
is  really  black,  she  wore  bound  tight 
round  her  perfect  forehead,  with  one  long 
lovelock  hanging  over  her  shoulder.  The 
form  of  her  head  was  so  good  that  she 
could  dare  to  carry  it  without  a  chignon  or 
any  adventitious  adjuncts  from  an  artist's 
shop.  Very  bitter  was  she  in  consequence 
when  speaking  of  the  head-gear  of  other 
women.  Her  chin  was  perfect  in  its 
round — ^not  over  long,  as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  such  &ces,  utterly  spoiling  the 
symmetry  of  the  countenance.  But  it 
lacked  a  dimple,  and  therefore  lacked  fiSn- 
inine  tenderness.-  Her  mouth  was  per- 
haps &ulty  in  being  too  small,  or,  at  least, 
her  lips  were  too  thin.  There  was  want- 
ing fh)m  the  mouth  that  expression  of 
eager-speaking  truthfulness  which  full  lips 
will  often  convey.  Her  teeth  were  with- 
out flaw  or  blemish,  even,  small,  white, 
and  delicate;  but  perhaps  they  were 
shown  too  often.  Her  nose  was  small, 
but  struck  many  as  the  prettiest  feature 
of  her  fiewje,  so  exquisite  was  the  moulding 
of  it,  and  so  eloquent  and  so  graceful  the 
slight  inflations  of  the  transparent  nos- 
trils. Her  eyes,  in  which  she  herself 
thought  that  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  lay, 
were  blue  and  clear,  bright  as  cerulean 
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waters.  They  were  long,  large  eyes,  bat 
very  dangerous.  To  those  who  knew  how 
to  read  a  face,  there  was  danger  plainly 
written  in  them.  Poor  Sir  Florian  had 
not  known.  But,  in  truth,  the  charm  of 
her  face  did  not  lie  in  her  eyes.  This  was 
felt  by  many  even  who  could  not  read  the 
book  fluently.  They  were  too  expressive, 
too  loud  in  their  demands  for  attention, 
and  they  lacked  tenderness.  How  few 
there  are  among  women,  few  perhaps  also 
among  men,  who  know  that  the  sweetest, 
softest,  tenderest,  truest  eyes  which  a 
woman  can  carry  in  her  head  are  green  in 
color.  Lizzie's  eyes  were  not  tender, 
neither  were  they  true.  But  they  were 
surmounted  by  the  most  wonderfully  pen- 
cilled eyebrows  that  ever  nature  unassist- 
ed planted  on  a  woman's  &ce. 

We  have  said  she  was  clever.  We  must 
add  that  she  had  in  truth  studied  much. 
She  spoke  French,  understood  Italian, 
and  read  German.  She  played  well  on 
the  harp,  and  moderately  well  on  the 
piano.  She  sang,  at  least,  in  good  taj^te 
and  good  tune  Of  things  to  be  learned 
by  reading  she  knew  much,  having  really 
taken  diligent  trouble  with  herself.  She 
had  learned  much  poetry  by  heart,  and 
could  apply  it.  She  forgot  nothing,  list- 
ened to  everything,  understood  quickly, 
and  was  desirous  to  show  not  only  as  a 
beauty  but  as  a  wit.  There  were  men  at 
this  time  who  declared  that  she  was  simply 
the  cleverest  and  the  handsomest  woman 
in  England.  As  an  independent  young 
woman  she  was  perhaps  one  of  the  rich- 
est. 


CHAPTER  lU 


UJCr  MORRIS. 


Although  the  first  two  chapters  of  this 
new  history  have  been  devoted  to  the 
fortunes  and  personal  attributes  of  Lady 
Eustace,  the  historian  begs  his  readers  not 
to  believe  that  that  opulent  and  aristocratic 
Beckie  Sharpe  is  to  assume  the  dignity  of 
heroine  in  the  forthcoming  pages.  That 
there  shall  be  any  heroine  the  historian 
will  not  take  upon  himself  to  assert ;  but 
if  there  be  a  heroine,  that  heroine  shall 
not  be  Lady  Eustace.  Poor  Lizzie  Grey- 
^stock  !  as  mea  double  her  own  age,  and 
who  had  known  her  as  a  forward,  capri- 
cious, spoiled  child  in  her  father's  life- 
time, would  still  call  her.  She  did  so 
many  things,  made  so  many  efforts,  caused 


so  much  suffering  to  others,  and  suffered 
so  much  herself  throughout  the  scenes 
with  which  we  are  about  to  deal,  that  the 
story  can  hardly  be  told  without  giving 
her  that  prominence  of  place  which  has 
been  assigned  to  her  in  the  last  two 
chapters. 

Nor  does  the  chronicler  dare  to  put  for- 
ward Lucy  Morris  as  a  heroine.  The 
real  heroine,  if  it  be  found  possible  to 
arrange  her  drapery  for  her  becomingly, 
and  to  put  that  part  which  she  enacted 
into  properly  heroic  words,  §hall  stalk  in 
among  us  at  some  considerably  later  period 
in  the  narrative,  when  the  writer  shall 
have  accustomed  himself  to  the  flow  of 
words,  and  have  worked  himsdf  up  to  a 
state  of  mind  fit  for  the  reception  of  noble 
acting  and  noble  speaking.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  it  be  understood  that  poor,  little 
Lucy  Morris  was  a  governess  in  the  house 
of  old  Lady  Fawn  when  our  beautiful 
young  widow  established  herself  in  Mount 
street. 

Lady  Eustace  and  Lucy  Morris  had 
known  each  other  for  many  years — had  in- 
deed been  children  together — there  having 
been  some  old  family  friendship  between 
the  Greystocks  and  the  Morrises.  When 
the  admiral's  wife  was  living,  Lucy  had, 
as  a  little  girl  of  eight  or  nine,  been  her 
guest.  She  had  oflen  been  a  guest  at  the 
deanery.  When  Lady  Eustace  had  gone 
down  to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Bobsbo- 
rough,  in  order  that  an  heir  to  the  Eus- 
taces might  be  bom  under  an  auspicious 
roof,  Lucy  Morris  was  with  the  Grey- 
stocks.  Lucy,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
Lizzie,  had  at  that  time  been  an  orphan 
for  the  last  four  years.  She  too  had  been 
lefl  penniless,  but  no  such  brilliant  future 
awaited  her  as  that  which  Lizzie  had 
earned  for  herself.  There  was  no  count- 
ess-aunt to  take  her  into  her  London 
house.  The  dean  and  the  dean's  wife  and 
the  dean's  daughter  had  been  her  best 
friends,  but  they  were  not  friends  on 
whom  she  could  be  dependent.  They  were 
in  no  way  connected  with  her  by  blood. 
Therefore  at  the  age  of  eighteen  she  had 
gone  out  to  be  a  child's  governess.  Then 
old  Lady  Fawn  had  heard  of  her  virtues 
— Lady  Fawn  who  had  seven  unmarried 
daughters  running  down  from  seven-and- 
twenty  to  thirteen,  and  Lucy  Morris  had 
been  hired  to  teach  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  something  of  music  to  the  two 
youngest  Misses  Fawn.  j 
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the  heir  of  the  Eustaces  was  being  born, 
Lucy  was  undergoing  a  sort  of  probation 
for  the  Fawn  establishment.  The  pro- 
posed engagement  with  liady  Fawn  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  thing  for  her.  Lady 
Fawn  was  known  as  a  miracle  of  Virtue, 
Benevolence,  and  Persistency.  Every  good 
quality  she  possessed  was  so  marked  as  to 
be  worthy  of  being  expressed  with  a  cap- 
ital. But  her  virtues  were  of  that  extra- 
ordinary high  character  that  there  was  no 
weakness  in  them ;  no  getting  over  them  ; 
no  perverting  them  with  follies,  or  even 
exaggerations.  When  she  heard  of  the 
excellencies  of  Miss  Morris  from  the  dean's 
wife,  and.  then,  afler  minutest  investiga- 
tion, learned  the  exact  qualities  of  the 
young  lady,  she  expressed  herself  willing 
to  take  Lucy  into  her  house  on  special  con- 
ditions. She  must  be  able  to  teach  music 
up  to  a  certain  point. 

**  Then  it 's  all  over,'*  said  Lucy  to  the 
dean  with  her  pretty  smile — that  smile 
which  caused  all  the  old  and  middle-aged 
men  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 

**  It's  not  over  at  all,"  said  the  dean. 
"  You've  got  four  months.  Our  organ- 
ist is  about  as  good  a  teacher  as  there  is  in 
England.  You  are  clever  and  quick,  and 
he  shall  teach  you." 

So  Lucy  went  to  Bobsborough  and  was 
afterwards  accepted  by  Lady  Fawn. 

While  she  was  at  the  deanery  there 
sprung  up  a  renewed  friendship  between 
her  and  Lizzie.  It  was  indeed  chiefly  a 
one-sided  friendship ;  for  Lucy,  who  was 
quick  and  unconsciously  capable  of  reading 
that  book  to  which  we  alluded  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  was  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
rich  widow.  And  when  Lizzie  talked  to 
her  of  theur  old  childish  days,  and  quoted 
poetry,  and  spoke  of  things  romantic — 
as  she  was  much  given  to  do— Lucy  felt 
that  the  metal  did  not  ring  true.  And 
then  Lizzie  had  an  ugly  habit  of  abusing 
all  her  other  friends  behind  their  backs. 
Now  Lucy  did  not  like  to  hear  the  Grey- 
stocks  abused,  and  would  say  so.  "  That 's 
all  very  well,  you  little  minx,"  Lizzie 
would  say  playfully,  **  but  you  know  they 
are  all  asses."  Lucy  by  no  means  thought 
that  the  Greystocks  were  asses,  and  was 
very  strongly  of  opinion  that  one  of  them 
was  as  far  removed  from  being  an  ass  as 
any  human  being  she  had  ever  known. 
This  one  was  Frank  Greystock  the  barris- 
ter. Of  Frank  Greystock  some  special — 
but,  let  it  be  hoped,  very  short — description 
mu&t  be  given  by  and  by.    For  the  present 


it  will  be  sufficient  to  declare  that,  during 
that  short  Easter  holiday  which  he  spent 
at  his  father's  house  in  Bobsborough,  he 
found  Lucy  Morris  to  be  a  most  agreeable 
companion. 

•*  Remember  her  position,"  said  Mrs. 
Dean  to  her  son. 

"  Her  position !  Well,  and  what  is  her 
position,  mother?  " 

•*  You  know  what  I  mean,  Frank.  She 
is  as  sweet  a  girl  as  ever  lived,  and  a  per^ 
feet  lady.  But  with  a  governess,  unless 
you  mean  to  marry  her,  you  should  be 
more  careful  than  with  another  girl,  be- 
cause you  may  do  her  such  a  world  of  mis- 
chief." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all." 

•'  If  Lady  Fawn  knew  that  she  had  an 
admirer,  Lady  Fawn  would  not  let  her 
come  into  her  house." 

**  Then  Lady  Fawn  is  an  idiot.  If  a 
girl  be  admirable,  of  course  she  will  be 
admired.    Who  can  hinder  it  ?  " 

**  You  know  what  I  mean,  Frank.* 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  well.  I  don't  suppose  1 
can  afford  to  marry  Lucy  Morris.  At  any 
rate,  mother,  I  will  never  say  a  word  to 
raise  a  hope  in  her — if  it  would  be  a 
hope " 

**  Of  course  it  would  be  a  hope." 

"  I  don't  know  that  at  all.  But  I  will 
never  say  any  such  word  to  her,  unless 
1  make  up  my  mind  that  I  can  afford  to 
marry  her." 

"  Oh,  Frank,  it  would  be  impossible," 
said  Mrs.  Dean. 

Mrs.  Dean  was  a  very  good  woman,  but 
she  had  aspirations  in  the  direction  of  fil- 
thy lucre  on  behalf  of  her  children,  or  at 
least  on  behalf  of  this  special  child,  and 
she  did  think  it  would  be  very  nice  if 
Frank  would  marry  an  heiress.  This, 
however,  was  a  long  time  ago^nearly  two 
years  ago;  and  many  grave  things  had 
got  themselves  transacted  since  Lucy's 
visit  to  the  deanery.  She  had  become  quite 
an  old  and  an  accustomed  member  of  Lady 
Fawn's  family.  The  youngest  Fawn  girl 
was  not  yet  fifteen,  and  it  was  understood 
that  Lucy  was  to  remain  with  the  Fawns 
for  some  quite  indefinite  time  to  come. 
Lady  Fawn's  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Ilittu- 
way,  had  a  family  of  her  own,  having 
been  married  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  it 
was  quite  probable  that  Lucy  might  bfp 
transferred.  Lady  Fawn  fully  appreciated 
her  treasure,  and  was,  and  ever  had  been, 
conscientiously  anxious  to  make  Lucy'H 
life  happy.    But  shesfetrought  that  a  goT- 
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erness  should  not  be  desirous  of  marryiug, 
at  any  i-ate  till  a  somewhat  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life.  A  governess,  if  she  were 
given  to  falling  in  love,  could  hardly  per- 
form her  duties  in  life.  No  doubt,  not  to 
be  a  governess,  but  a  young  lady  free  &om 
the  embarrassing  necessity  of  earning 
bread,  free  to  have  a  lover  and  a  husband, 
would  be  upon  the  whole  nicer.  So  it  is 
nicer  to  be  born  to  £10,000  a  year  than  to 
have  to  wish  for  £500.  Lady  Fawn  could 
talk  excellent  sense  on  this  subject  by  the 
hour,  and  always  admitted  that  much  was 
due  to  a  governess  who  knew  her  place  and 
did  her  duty.  She  was  very  fond  of  Lucy 
Morris,  and  treated  her  dependent  with 
affectionate  consideration  ;  but  she  did  not 
approve  of  visits  from  Mr.  Frank  Grey- 
stock.  Lucy,  blushing  up  to  the  eyes, 
had  once  declared  that  she  desired  to  have 
no  personal  visitors  at  Lady  Fawn's  house ; 
but  that,  as  regarded  her  own  friendships, 
the  matter  was  one  for  her  own  bosom. 
•'  Dear  Miss  Morris,"  Lady  Fawn  had 
said, ''  we  understand  each  other  so  per- 
fectly, and  you  are  so  good,  that  I  am 
quite  sure  everything  will  be  as  it  ought 
to  be."  Lady  Fawn  lived  down  at  Rich- 
mond, all  the  year  through,  in  a  large  old- 
fashioned  house  with  a  large  old-fashioned 
garden,  called  Fawn  Court.  After  that 
speech  of  hers  to  Lucy,  Frank  Qreystook 
Old  not  call  again  at  FAwn  Court  for  many 
months,  and  it  is  possible  that  her  ladyship 
had  said  a  word  also  to  him.  But  Lady  Eu- 
stace, with  her  pretty  little  pair  of  gray  po- 
nies, would  sometimes  drive  down  to  Rich- 
mond to  see  her  "dear  little  old  friend" 
Lucy,  and  her  visits  were  allowed.  Lady 
Fawn  had  expressed  an  opinion  among 
her  daughters  that  she  did  not  see  any 
harm  in  Lady  Eustace.  She  thought  that 
she  rather  liked  Lady  Eustace.  But  then 
Lady  Fawn  hated  Lady  Linlithgow  as  only 
two  old  women  can  hate  each  other ;  and 
she  had  not  heard  the  story  of  the  diamond 
necklace. 

Lucy  Morris  certainly  was  a  treasure — ^a 
treasure  though  no  heroine.  She  was  a 
sweetly  social,  genial  little  human  being 
whose  presence  in  the  house  was  ever  felt 
to  be  like  sunshine.  She  was  never  for- 
ward, but  never  bashful.  She  was  alwa>^ 
open  to  familiar  intercourse  without  ever 
putting  herself  forward.  There  was  no 
man  or  woman  with  whom  she  would  not 
BO  talk  as  to  make  the  man  or  woman  feel 
that  the  conversation  was  remarkably 
pleasant,  and  she  ooold  do  the  same  with 


any  child.  She  was  an  active,  mindful, 
bright,  energetic  little  thing  to  whom  no 
work  ever  came  amiss.  She  had  cata- 
logued the  library,  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  late  Lord  Fawn  with  pecu- 
liar reference  to  the  Christian  theology  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  She  had 
planned  the  new  flower-garden,  though 
Lady  Fawn  thought  that  she  had  done 
that  herself.  She  had  been  invaluable 
during  Clara  Fawn's  long  illness.  She 
knew  every  rule  at  croquet,  and  could 
play  piquet.  When  the  girls  got  up  char 
rades  they  had  to  acknowledge  that  every- 
thing depended  on  Miss  Morris.  They 
were  good-natured,  plain,  unattractive 
girls,  who  spoke  of  her  to  her  face  as  one 
who  could  easily  do  anything  to  which  she 
might  put  her  hand.  Lady  Fawn  did 
really  love  her.  Lord  Favni,  the  eldest  son, 
a  young  man  of  about  thirtv-five,  a  peer 
of  Parliament  and  an  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  very  prudent  and  very  diligent,  of 
whom  his  mother  and  sisters  stood  in  great 
awe,  consulted  her  frequently  and  made 
no  secret  of  his  friendship.  The  mother 
knew  her  awful  son  well,  and  was  afraid 
of  nothing  wrong  in  that  direction.  Lord 
Fawn  had  suffered  a  disappointment  in 
love,  but  he  had  consoled  himself  with 
blue  books,  and  mastered  his  passion  by 
incessant  attendance  at  the  India  Board. 
The  lady  he  had  loved  had  been  rich,  and 
Lord  Fawn  was  poor ;  but  nevertheless  he 
had  mastered  his  passion.  There  was  no 
fear  that  his  feelings  toward  the  governess 
would  become  too  warm ;  nor  was  it  likely 
that  Miss  Morris  should  encounter  danger 
in  regard  to  him.  It  was  quite  an  under- 
stood thing  in  the  femily  that  Lord  Fawn 
must  marry  money. 

Lucy  Morris  was  indeed  a  treasure.  No 
brighter  face  ever  looked  into  another  to 
seek  sympathy  there,  either  in  mirth  or 
woe.  There  was  a  gleam  in  her  eyes  that 
was  almost  magnetic,  so  sure  was  she  to 
obtain  by  it  that  community  of  interest 
which  she  desired,  though  it  were  but  for 
a  moment.  Lord  Fawn  was  pompous, 
slow,  dull,  and  careful ;  but  even  he  had 
given  way  to  it  at  once.  Lady  Fawn,  too, 
was  very  careful,  but  she  had  owned  to 
herself  long  since  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  look  forward  to  any  permanent  sever- 
ance. Of  course  Lucy  would  be  made 
over  to  the  Hittaways,  whose  mother  lived 
in  Warwick  Square,  and  whose  fiither  waa 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Appeals. 
The  Hittaways  were  the  only  grandchil- 
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dren  with  whom  Lady  Fawn  had  as  yet 
been  blessed,  and  of  course  Lucy  must  go 
to  the  Hittaways. 

She  was  but  a  little  thing ;  and  it  can- 
not be  said  of  her,  ba  of  Lady  Eustace, 
that  she  was  a  beauty.  The  charm  of  her 
face  consisted  in  the  peculiar,  watery 
brightness  of  her  eyes,  in  the  comers  of 
which  it  would  always  seem  that  a  dia- 
mond of  a  tear  was  lurking  whenever  any 
matter  of  excitement  was  afoot.  Her 
light-brown  hair  was  soft  and  smooth  and 
pretty.  As  hair  it  was  very  well,  but  it 
had  no  specialty.  Her  mouth  was  some- 
what large,  but  full  of  ever-varying  ex- 
pression. Her  forehead  was  low  and 
broad,  with  prominent  temples,  on  which 
it  was  her  habit  to  clasp  tightly  her  little 
outstretched  fingers,  as  she  sat  listening  to 
you.  Of  listeners  she  was  the  very  best, 
for  she  would  always  be  saying  a  word  or 
two,  just  to  help  you— the  best  word  that 
could  be  spoken — and  then  again  she 
would  be  hanging  on  your  lips.  There 
are  listeners  who  show  by  their  mode  of 
listening  that  they  listen  as  a  duty,  not 
because  they  are  interested.  Lucy  Morris 
was  not  such  a  one.  She  would  take  up 
your  subject,  whatever  it  was,  and  make 
it  her  own.  There  was  forward  just  then 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  Sawab  of 
Mygawb  should  have  twenty  millions  of 
rupees  paid  to  him  and  be  placed  upon  a 
throne,  or  whether  he  should  be  kept  in 
prison  all  his  life.  The  British  world 
generally  could  not  be  made  to  interest  it- 
self about  the  Sawab,  but  Lucy  positively 
mastered  the  subject,  and  almost  got  Lord 
Fawn  into  a  difficulty  by  persuading  him 
to  stand  up  against  his  chief  on  behalf  of 
the  iiyured  Prince. 

What  else  can  be  said  of  her  fiMje  or  per- 
sonal appearance  that  will  interest  a  read- 
er ?  When  she  smiled  there  was  the  dain- 
tiest little  dimple  on  her  cheek.  And 
when  she  laughed,  that  little  nose,  which 
was  not  as  well-shaped  a  nose  a^  it  might 
have  been,  would  almost  change  its  shape 
and  c«>ck  itself  up  in  its  mirth.  Her 
hands  were  very  thin  and  long,  and  so 
were  her  feet — by  no  means  models  as 
were  those  of  her  friend  Lady  Eustace. 
She  was  a  little,  thin,  quick,  graceful 
creature,  whom  it  was  impossible  that  you 
should  see  without  wishing  to  have  near 
you.  A  most  unselfish  little  creature  she 
was,  but  one  who  had  a  well-formed  idea 
of  her  own  identity.  She  was  quite  re- 
solved to  be  somebody  among  her  fellow- 


creatures — ^not  somebody  in  the  way  of 
marrying  a  lord  or  a  rich  man,  or  some- 
body in  the  way  of  being  a  beauty,  or 
somebody  as  a  wit,  but  somebody  as  hav- 
ing a  purpose  and  a  use  in  life.  She  was 
the  humblest  little  thing  in  the  world  in 
regard  to  any  possible  potting  of  herself 
forward  or  needful  putting  of  herself 
back ;  and  yet,  to  herself,  nobody  was  her 
superior.  \Vhat  she  had  was  her  own, 
whether  it  was  the  old  gray  silk  dress 
which  she  had  bought  with  the  money  she 
had  earned,  or  the  wit  which  nature  had 
given  her.  And  Lord  Fawn's  title  was 
his  own,  and  Lady  Fawn's  rank  her  own. 
She  coveted  no  man's  possessions,  and  no 
woman's ;  but  she  was  minded  to  hold  by 
her  own.  Of  present  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages— whether  she  had  the  one  or 
suflFered  from  the  other — she  thought  not 
at  all.  It  vras  her  fault  that  she  had 
nothing  of  feminine  vanity.  But  no  man 
or  woman  was  ever  more  anxious  to  be  ef- 
fective, to  persuade,  to  obtain  belief,  em- 
pathy, and  cooperation — not  for  any  re- 
sult personal  to  herself,  but  because  by 
obtaining  these  things  she  could  be  effec- 
tive in  the  object  then  before  her,  be  it 
what  it  might. 

One  other  thing  may  be  told  of  her. 
She  had  given  her  heart,  for  good  and  all, 
as  she  owned  to  herself,  to  Frank  Grey- 
stock.  She  had  owned  to  herself  that  ft 
vras  so,  and  had  owned  to  herself  that 
nothing  could  come  of  it.  Frank  was  be- 
coming a  man  of  mark,  but  was  becoming 
a  man  of  mark  without  much  money.  Of 
all  men  he  was  the  last  who  could  afford 
to  marry  a  govemes^.  And  then,  more- 
over, he  had  never  said  a  word  to  make 
her  think  that  he  loved  her.  He  had 
called  on  her  once  or  twice  at  Fawn  Court, 
as  why  should  he  not?  Seeing  that  there 
had  been  friendship  between  the  &milie8 
for  so  many  years,  who  could  complain  of 
that?  Lady  Fawn,  however,  had  not 
complained;  but  just  said  a  word.  A 
word  in  season,  how  good  is  it?  Lucy 
did  not  much  regard  the  word  spoken  to 
herself;  but  when  she  reflected  that  a 
word  must  also  have  been  spoken  to  Mr. 
Greystock— otherwise  how  should  it  have 
been  that  he  never  came  again — that  she 
did  not  like. 

In  herself  she  regarded  this  passion  of 
hers  as  a  healthy  man  regards  the  loss  of 
a  leg  or  an  arm.  It  is  a  great  nuisance, 
a  loss  that  maims  the  whole  life,  a  misfor- 
tune to  be  much  regr^tted.^^  BuUe^u^ 
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a  leg  IS  gone,  erery thing  is  not  gone.  A 
inan  with  a  wooden  leg  may  stump  about 
through  mueh  action,  and  may  eiyoy  the 
keenest  pleasures  of  humanity.  Ue  has 
his  eyes  lefl  to  him,  and  his  ears,  and  his 
intellect.  He  will  not  break  his  heart  for 
the  loss  of  that  leg.  And  so  it  was  with 
Lucy  Morris.  She  would  still  stump 
about  and  be  Tery  actiye.  Eyes,  ears^ 
and  intellect  were  lefl  to  her.  Looking  at 
her  position,  she  tpld  herself  that  a  happy 
love  could  hardly  hare  been  her  lot  in  life. 
Lady  Fawn,  she  thotkght,  was  right.  A 
goTemess  should  make  up  her  mind  to  do 
without  a  lover  She  had  given  away  her 
heart,  and  yet  she  would  do  without  a 
lover.  When,  on  one  dull,  dark  afternoon, 
as  she  was  thinking  of  all  this.  Lord  Fawn 
suddenly  put  into  her  hands  a  cruelly 
long  printed  document  respecting  the 
Sawab,  she  went  to  work  upon  it  imme- 
diately. As  she  read  it,  she  could  not  re* 
frain  from  thinking  how  wonderfqlly 
Frank  Greystock  would  plead  the  cause 
of  the  Indian  prince,  if  the  privilege  of 
pleading  it  could  be  given  to  him. 

The  spring  had  come  round,  with  May 
and  the  London  butterflies,  at  the  time  at 
ivhich  our  story  begins,  and  during  six 
months  Frank  Greystock  had  not  been  at 
Fawn  Court.  Then  one  day  Lady  Eus- 
tace came  down  vinth  her  ponies,  and  her 
footman,  and  a  new  dear  friend  of  hers,  Miss 
Macnulty.  While  Miss  Macnulty  was  be- 
ing honored  by  Lady  Fawn,  Lizzie  had 
retreated  to  a  comer  with  her  old  dear 
&iend  Lucy  Morris.  It  was  pretty  to  see 
how  so  wealthy  and  &shionabIe  a  woman 
as  Lady  Eustace  could  show  so  much 
friendship  to  a  governess.  **Have  you 
seen  Frank  lately?  "  said  Lady  Eustace, 
referring  to  her  cousin  the  barrister. 

"  Not  for  ever  so  long,"  said  Lucy  with 
her  cheeriest  smile. 

'*  He  is  not  going  to  prove  a  false 
knight?"  asked  Lady  Eustace,  in  her 
lowest  whisper. 

**  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Greystock  is 
much. given  to  knighthood  at  all,"  said 
Lucy,  **  unless  it  is  to  being  made  Sir 
Francis  by  his  party." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear ;  as  if  I  didn't 
know.  I  suppose  Lady  Fawn  has  been 
interfering,  like  an  old  cat  as  she  is." 

''  She  is  not  an  old  cat,  Lizzie !  and  I 

won't  hear  her  called  so.    If  you  think 

so,  you  shouldn't  come  here.    And  she 

basj^H    interfered.      That    is,   she   has 
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done  nothing  that  she  ought  not  to  hare 
done." 

**  Then  she  has  interfered,"  said  Lady 
Eustace,  as  she  got  up  and  walked  across 
the  room  with  a  sweet  smile  to  the  old 
cat. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRANK    ORETSTOCK. 

Frank  Greystock  the  barrister  was  the 
only  son  of  the  Dean  of  Bobsborough* 
Now  the  dean  had  a  family  of  daughters — 
not  quite  so  numerous  indeed  as  that  of 
Lady  Fawn,  for  there  were  only  three  of 
them — ^and  was  by  no  means  a  rich  man. 
Unless  a  dean  have  a  private  fortune,  or 
has  chanced  to  draw  the  happy  lot  of 
Durham  in  the  lottery  of  deans,  he  can 
hardly  be  wealthy.  At  Bobsborough  the- 
dean  was  endowed  with  a  large,  rambling, . 
picturesque,  uncomfortable  house,  and 
with  £1,500  a  year.  In  regard  to  per- 
sonal property,  it  may  be  asserted  of  all 
the  Greystocks  that  they  never  had  any. 
They  were  a  fiimily  of  which  the  males- 
would  surely  come  to  be  deans  and  ad- 
mirals, and  the  females  would  certainly 
find  husbands.  And  they  lived  on  the- 
good  things  of  the  world,  and  mixed  with 
wealthy  people.  But  they  never  had  any 
money.  The  Eustaces  always  had  money 
and  the  Bishop  of  Bobsborough  was 
wealthy.  The  dean  was  a  man  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  brother,  the  admiral,  who- 
had  never  paid  anybody  anything.  The 
dean  did  pay ;  but  he  was  a  little  slow  in 
his  payments,  and  money  with  him  was 
never  plentiful.  In  these  circumstances 
it  became  very  expedient  that  Frank 
Greystock  should  earn  his  bread  early  in 
life. 

Nevertheless  he  had  chosen  a  profession 
which  is  not  oflen  lucrative  at  first.  Ho 
had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  gone, 
and  was  still  going,  the  circuit  in  which 
lies  the  cathedral  city  of  Bobsborough. 
Bobsborough  is  not  much  of  a  town,. and 
was  honored  with  the  judges'  visits  only 
every  other  circuit.  Frank  began  pretty 
well ;  getting  some  little  work  in  London, 
and  perhaps  nearly  enough  to  pay  the- 
cost  of  the  circuit  out  of  the  county  in 
which  the  cathedral  was  situated.  But  he 
began  life  after  that  impecunious  fashion 
for  which  the  Gre^'stocks  have  been  noted. 
Tailors,  robemakers,  and  booksellers  gave- 
him  trust,  and  did  boliere  that  they  would 
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get  their  money.  And  any  persistent 
tradesman  did  get  it.  He  did  not  actually 
hoist  the  black  flag  of  impecuniosity,  and 
proclaim  his  intention  of  preying  generally 
upon  the  retail  dealers,  as  his  uncle  the 
admiral  had  done.  But  he  became  known 
as  a  young  man  with  whom  money  was 
**  tight."  All  this  had  been  going  on  for 
three  or  four  years  before  he  had  met  Lucy 
Morris  at  the  deanery.  He  was  then 
cight-and-twenty,  and  had  been  four  years 
called.  He  was  thirty  when,  old  Lady 
Fawn  hinted  to  him  that  he  had  better  not 
pay  any  more  visits  at  Fawn  Court. 

But  things  had  much  altered  with  him 
•  of  late.  At  the  time  of  that  visit  to  the 
^  deanery  he  had  made  a  sudden  start  in  his 
profession.  The  corporation  of  the  dty 
of  London  had  brought  an  action  against 
the  Bank  of  England  with  reference  to 
certain  alleged  encroachments,  of  which 
action,  considerable  as  it  was  in  all  its  in- 
terests, no  further  notice  need  be  taken 
here  than  is  given  by  the  statement  that  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  this  cause  had 
found  its  way  among  the  law^'ers.  Some 
of  it  penetrated  into  the  pocket  of  Frank 
-^Greystock ;  but  he  earned  more  than 
money,  better  than  money,  out  of  that  af- 
&ir.  It  was  attributed  to  him  by  the  at- 
torneys that  the  Bank  of  England  was  saved 
from  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  all  its 
bullion  cellars,  and  he  had  made  his  char^ 
:  acter  for  industry.  In  the  year  after  that 
the  Bobsborough  people  were  rather  driven 
into  a  comer  in  search  of  a  clever  young 
Conservative  candidate  for  the  borough, 
and  Frank  Greystock  was  invited  to  stand. 
It  was  not  thought  that  there  was  much 
chance  of  success,  and  the  dean  was  against 
it.  But  Frank  liked  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  contest,  and  so  did  Frank's  mother. 
Frank  Greystock  stood,  and  at  the  time  in 
which  he  was  warned  away  from  Fawn 
Court  had  been  nearly  a  year  in  Parlia- 
ment. "  Of  course  it  does  interfere  with 
one's  business,"  he  had  said  to  his  fa- 
ther; "but  then  it  brings  one  business 
also.  A  man  with  a  seat  in  Parliament 
who  shows  that  he  means  work  will  al- 
ways get  nearly  as  much  work  as  he  can 
do."  Such  was  Frank's  exposition  to  his 
father.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  found  to 
hold  water  in  all  cases.  Mrs.  Dean  was 
of  course  delighted  with  her  son's  success, 
and  80  were  the  girls.  Women  like  to 
'feel  that  the  young  men  belonging  to  them 
are  doing  something  in  the  world,  so  that 
a  reflected  glory  may  be  theirs.    It  was 


pleasant  to  talk  of  Frank  as  member  for 
the  City.  Brothers  do  not  always  care 
much  for  a  brother's  success,  but  a  sister 
is  generally  sympathetic.  If  Frank  would 
only  marry  money,  there  was  nothing  he 
might  not  achieve.  That  he  would  live  to 
sit  on  the  woolsack  was  now  almost  a  cei^ 
tainty  to  the  dear  old  lady.  But  in  order 
that  he  might  sit  there  oimifortably  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  at  least  abstain 
from  marrying  a  poor  wife.  For  there 
was  fear  at  the  deanery  also  in  regard  to 
Lucy  Morris. 

*'  That  notion  of  marrying  money,  as 
you  call  it,"  Frank  said  to  his  second  si:*- 
ter,  Margaret,  ^*  is  the  most  disgu^iting 
idea  in  the  world." 

^'  It  is  as  easy  to  love  a  girl  who  has 
something  as  one  who  has  nothing,"  said 
Margaret. 

'*  No,  it  is  not ;  because  the  gurls  with 
money  are  scarce,  and  those  without  it 
are  plentiful — an  argument  of  which  I 
don't  suppose  you  see  the  force."  Then 
Margaret  for  the  moment  was  snubbed 
and  retired. 

**  Indeed,  Frank,  I  think  Lady  Fawn 
was  right,"  said  the  mother. 

"  And  I  think  she  was  quite  wrong.  If 
there  be  anything  in  it,  it  won't  be  ex- 
pelled by  Lady  Fawn's  interference.  Do 
you  think  I  should  allow  Lady  Fawn  to 
tell  me  not  to  choose  such  or  such  a  wo- 
man for  my  wife?  " 

'*  It's  the  habit  of  seeing  her,  my  dear. 
Nobody  loves  Lucy  Morris  better  than  I 
do.  We  all  like  her.  But,  dear  Frank, 
would  it  do  for  you  to  make  her  your 
wife?" 

Frank  Greystock  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  he  answered  his  mother's 
question.  *^  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
would  or  would  not.  But  I  do  think  this: 
that  if  I  were  bold  enough  to  marry  now, 
and  to  trust  all  to  the  future,  and  could 
get  Lucy  to  be  my  wife,  1  should  be  doing 
a  great  thing.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
I  have  the  courage."  All  of  which  made 
the  dean's  wife  uneasy. 

The  reader  who  has  read  so  far  will  per- 
haps think  that  Frank  Grejistock  was  in 
love  with  Lucy  as  Lucy  was  in  love  with 
him.  But  such  was  not  exactly  the  case. 
To  be  in  love  as  an  absolute,  well-marked, 
acknowledged  fact,  is  the  condition  of  a 
woman  more  frequently  and  more  readily 
than  of  a  man.  Such  is  not  the  common 
theory  on  the  matter,  as  it  is  the  man*8 
business  to  speak,  and  the  woman's  busi- 
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ness  to  be  reticent.  And  the  woman  is 
presumed  to  have  kept  her  heart  free  from 
any  load  of  love  till  she  may  accept  the 
barden  with  an  assurance  that  it  shall  be- 
come a  joy  and  a  comfort  to  her.  But 
such  presumptions,  though  they  may  be 
very  useful  for  the  regulation  of  conduct, 
may  not  always  be  true.  It  comes  more 
within  the  scope  ot  a  woman's  mind  than 
of  a  man's  to  think  closely  and  decide 
sharply  on  such  a  matter.  With  a  man  it 
is  often  chance  that  settles  the  question 
for  bim.  He  resolves  to  propose  to  a  wo- 
man, or  proposes  without  resolving,  be- 
cause she  is  close  to  him.  Frank  Grey- 
stock  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Lady  Fawn's 
interference  in  so  high  a  matter  as  his 
lore— or  abstinence  from  love.  Neverthe- 
less, had  he  been  made  a  welcome  guest  at 
Fawn  Court,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
told  his  love  to  Lucy  Morris.  He  was 
not  a  welcome  guest,  but  had  been  ban- 
ished ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that  ban- 
ishment, he  had  formed  no  resolution  in 
regard  to  Lucy,  and  did  not  absolutely 
know  whether  she  was  necessary  to  him  or 
not.  But  Lucy  Morris  knew  all  about  it. 
Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  with 
men  that  they  fail  to  analyze  these  things, 
and  do  not  make  out  for  themselves  any 
clear  definition  of  what  their  feelings  are 
or  what  they  mean.  We  hear  that  a  man 
has  behaved  badly  to  a  girl,  when  the  be- 
havior of  which  he  has  been  guilty  has  re- 
sulted simply  from  want  of  thought.  He 
has  found  a  certain  companionship  to  be 
agreeable  to  him,  and  he  has  accepted  the 
pleasure  without  inquiry.  Some  vague 
idea  has  floated  across  his  brain  that  the 
world  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  such 
friendship  cannot  exist  without  marriage 
or  question  of  marriage.  It  Ls  simply 
friendship.  And  yet  were  his  friend  to 
tell  him  that  she  intended  to  give  herself 
in  marriage  elsewhere  he  would  su^r  all 
the  pangs  of  jealousy,  and  would  imagine 
himself  to  be  horribly  ill-treated.  To  have 
such  a  friend — a  friend  whom  he  cannot 
or  will  not  make  his  wife — is  no  injury 
to  him.  To  him  it  is  simply  a  delight,  an 
excitement  in  life,  a  thing  to  be  known  to 
himself  only  and  not  talked  of  to  others, 
a  source  of  pride  and  inward  exultation. 
It  is  a  joy  to  think  of  when  he  wakes,  and 
a  consolation  in  his  little  troubles.  It  dis- 
|>els  the  weariness  of  life,  and  makes  a 
green  spot  of  holiday  withua  his  daily 
work.  It  is  indeed  death  to  her ;  but  he 
does  not  know  it.    Frank  Greystock  did 


think  that  he  could  not  marrj*  Lucy  Mor- 
ris without  making  an  imprudent  plunge 
into  deep  water,  and  yet  he  felt  that  Lady 
Fawn  was  an  ill-natured  old  woman  for 
hinting  to  him  that  he  had  better  not,  for 
the  present,  continue  his  visits  to  Fawn 
Court.  **  Of  course  you  understand  me, 
Mr.  Greystock,"  she  had  said,  meaning  to 
be  civil.  **  When  Miss  Morris  has  left  us 
— should  she  ever  leave  us — ^I  should  be 
most  happy  to  see  you."  **  What  on 
earth  would  take  me  to  Fawn  Court  if 
Lucy  were  not  there  ?  "  he  said  to  himself, 
not  chposing  to  appreciate  Lady  Fawn's 
civility. 

Frank  Greystock  was  at  this  time  near- 
ly thirty  years  old.  He  was  a  good-l»ok- 
ing,  but  not  a  strikingly  handsome  man, 
thin,  of  moderate  height,  with  sharp,  gray 
eyes;  a  face  clean  shorn,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  whisker;  with  wiry,  strong 
dark  hair,  which  wds  already  beginning  to 
show  a  tinge  of  gray — the  very  opposite  in 
appearance  to  his  late  friend.  Sir  Florian 
Eustace.  He  was  quick,  ready-witted, 
self-reliant,  and  not  over  scrupulous  in 
the  outward  things  of  the  world.  He  was 
desirous  of  doing  his  duty  to  others,  but  he 
was  specially  desirous  that  others  should  do 
their  duty  to  him.  He  intended  to  get  on 
in  the  world,  and  believed  that  happiness 
was  to  be  achieved  by  success.  He  was  cer- 
tainly made  for  the  profession  which  he  had 
adopted.  HLs  father,  looking  to  certain 
morsels  of  Church  patronage  which  occa- 
sionally came  in  his  way,  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  and  the  bishop  were  on  most 
friendly  terms,  had  wished  his  son  to  take 
orders.  But  Frank  had  known  himself 
and  his  own  qualities  too  well  to  follow 
his  father's  advice.  He  had  chosen  to  be 
a  barrister,  and  now  at  thirty  was  in  Par- 
liament. 

He  had  been  asked  to  stand  for  Bobsbor- 
ough  in  the  Conservative  interest,  and  as 
a  Conservative  he  had  been  returned. 
Those  who  invited  him  knew  probably  but 
little  of  his  own  political  beliefe  or  feelings 
—did  not,  probably,  know  that  he  had 
any.  His  father  was  a  fine  old  Tory  of  tlie 
ancient  school,  who  thought  things  were 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  but  was  able  to 
live  happily  in  spite  Of  his  anticipations. 
The  dean  was  one  of  those  Old- World 
politicians — we  meet  them  every  day,  and 
they  are  generally  very  pleasant  people — 
who  enjoy  the  politics  of  the  Fide  to  which 
they  belong  without  any  special  belief  in 
them.    If  pressed  hard,  they  will  almost  > 
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own  tbat  their  so-called  convictions  are 
prejudices.  But  not  for  worlds  would 
they  be  rid  of  them.  When  two  or  three 
of  them  meet  together,  they  are  as  free- 
masons, who  are  bound  by  a  pleasant 
bund  which  separates  them  firom  the  outer 
world.  They  feel  among  themselves  that 
everything  that  is  being  done  is  bad,  even 
though  that  everything  is  done  by  their 
owti  party.  It  was  bad  to  interfere  with 
Charles,  bad  to  endure  Cromwell,  bad  to 
banish  James,  bad  to  put  up  with  William. 
The  House  of  Hanover  was  bad.  All  in- 
terference with  prerogative  has  been  bad. 
The  Reform  bill  was  very  bad.  Encroach- 
ment on  the  estates  of  the  bishops  was 
bad.  Emancipation  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics was  the  worst  of  all.  Abolition  of 
corn-laws,  church-rates,  and  oaths  and 
tests  were  all  bad.  The  meddling  with 
the  Universities  has  been  grievous.  The 
treatment  of  the  Irish  Church  has  been 
Satanic.  The  overhauling  of  schools  is 
most  injurious  to  English  education.  Edu- 
cation bills  and  Irish  land  bills  were  all 
bad.  Every  step  taken  has  been  bad. 
And  yet  to  them  old  England  is  of  all 
countries  in  the  world  the  best  to  live  in, 
and  is  not  at  all  the  less  comfortable  be- 
cause of  the  changes  that  have  been  made. 
These  people  are  ready  to  grumble  at 
every  boon  conferred  on  them,  and  yet  to 
ei\joy  every  boon.  They  know,  too,  their 
privileges,  and,  afler  a  fashion,  under- 
stand their  position.  It  Ls  picturesque, 
and  it  pleases  them.  To  have  been  al- 
ways in  the  right  and  yet  always  on  the  • 
losing  side ;  always  being  ruined,  always 
under  persecution  from  a  wild  spirit  of 
republican-demagoguism,  and  yet  never 
to  lose  anything,  not  even  position  or  pub- 
lic esteem,  is  pleasant  enough.  A  huge, 
living,  daily  increasing  grievance  that 
does  one  no  palpable  harm  is  the  hap- 
piest possession  that  a  man  can  have. 
There  is  a  large  body  of  such  men  in  Eng- 
land, and,  personally,  they  are  the  very 
salt  of  the  nation.  He  who  said  that  all 
Conservatives  are  stupid  did  not  know 
them.  Stupid  Conservatives  there  may 
be — and  there  certainly  are  very  stupid 
Radicals.  The  well-educated,  widely- 
read  Conservative,  who  is  well  assured 
that  all  good  things  are  gradually  being 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  generally  the  pleasantest  ma^  to  be 
met.  But  he  k  a  Buddhist,  possessing  a 
religious  creed  which  is  altogether  dark 
and  mysterious  to  the  outer  world.    Those 


who  watch  the  ways  of  the  advanced 
Buddhist  hardly  know  whether  the  man 
does  believe  himself  in  his  hidden  god,  but 
men  perceive  that  he  is  respectable,  self- 
satisfied,  and  a  man  of  note.  It  is  of 
course  from  the  society  of  such  that  con- 
servative candidates  are  to  be  sought; 
but,  alas,  it  is  hard  to  indoctrinate  young 
minds  with  the  old  belief  since  new  theo- 
ries of  life  have  become  so  rife ! 

Nevertheless  Frank  Greystock,  when  he 
was  invited  to  stand  for  Bobsborough  in 
the  Conservative  interest,  had  not  for  a 
moment  allowed  any  political  heterodoxy 
on  his  own  part  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
advancement.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
case  that  a  barrister  is  less  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  personal  convictions  in  taking 
his  side  in  politics  than  any  other  man 
who  devotes  himself  to  public  affiiirs.  No 
slur  on  the  profession  is  intended  by  this 
suggestion.  A  busy,  clever,  useful  man, 
who  has  been  at  work  all  his  life,  finds 
that  his  own  progress  toward  success  de- 
mands from  him  that  he  shall  become  a 
politician.  The  highest  work  of  a  lawyer 
can  only  be  reached  through  political 
struggle.  As  a  large-minded  man  of  the 
world,  peculiarly  conversant  with  the  finct 
that  every  question  has  two  sides,  and 
tiiat  as  much  may  oflen  be  said  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other,  he  has  probably  not 
become  violent  in  his  feelings  as  a  politi- 
cal partisan.  Thus  he  sees  that  there  is 
an  opening  here  or  an  opening  there,  and 
the  ofience  in  either  case  la  not  great  to 
him.  With  Frank  Greystock  the  matter 
was  very  easy.  There  certainly  was  no 
apostasy.  He  had  now  and  again  attack- 
ed his  father *s  ultra  Toryism,  and  rebuked 
his  mother  and  sisters  when  they  spoke  of 
Gladstone  as  Apollyon,  and  called  John 
Bright  the  Abomination  of  Desolation. 
But  it  was  easy  for  him  to  foncy  himself  a 
Conservative,  and  as  such  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  without  any  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  his  first 
session  he  had  not  spoken,  but  he  had 
made  himself  useful.  He  had  sat  on  one 
or  two  committees,  though  as  a  barrister 
he  might  have  excused  himself,  and  had 
done  his  best  to  learn  the  forms  of  the 
House.  But  he  had  already  begun  to  find 
that  the  time  which  he  devoted  to  Parlia- 
ment was  much  wanted  for  his  profession. 
Money  was  very  necessary  to  him.  Then 
a  new  idea  was  presented  to  him. 

John  Eustace  and  Greystock  were  very 
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intimate,  as  also  had  been  Sir  Florian  and 
Greystock.  **I  tell  you  what  1  wish 
you'd  do,  Greystock,"  Eustace  said  to  him 
one  day,  as  they  were  standing  idle  to- 
gether in  the  lobby  of  the  House.  Fop 
John  Eustace  was  also  in  Parliament. 

**  Anything  te  oblige  you,  my  friend." 

"It's  only  a  trifle,"  said  Eustace. 
•*  Just  to  marry  your  cousin,  my  broth* 
er's  widow." 

**  By  Jove,  I  wish  I  had  the  chance !  " 

**  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't.  She 
is  sure  to  marry  somebody,  and  at  her  age 
so  she  ought.  She's  not  twenty-three  yet. 
We  could  trust  you — with  the  child  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  As  it  is,  she  is  giving 
us  a  deal  of  trouble." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow " 

"  I  know  she's  fond  of  you.  You  were 
dining  there  last  Sunday." 

•*  And  so  was  Fawn.  Lord  Fawn  Is  the 
man  to  marry  Lizzie.  You  see  if  he 
doesn't.  He  was  uncommonly  sweet  on 
her  the  other  night,  and  really  interested 
her  about  the  Sawab." 

"She'll  never  be  Lady  Fawn,"  said 
John  Eustace.  "  And  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
shouldn't  care  to  have  to  deal  with  Lord 
Fawn.  He  would  be  infinitely  trouble- 
some ;  and  I  can  hardly  wash  my  hands 
of  her  affitirs.  She's  worth  nearly  £5,000 
a  year  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  I  really 
don't  think  that  she's  much  amiss." 

**  Much  amiss !  I  don't  know  whether 
she's  not  the  prettiest  woman  I  ever  saw," 
said  Greystock. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  mean  in  conduct,  and  all 
that.  She  is  making  herself  queer ;  and 
Camperdown,  our  lawyer,  means  to  jump 
npon  her;  but  it's  only  because  she 
doesn't  know  what  she  ought  to  be  at,  and 
■what  she  ought  not.    You  could  tell  her." 

"  It  wouldn't  suit  me  at  all  to  have  to 
quarrel  with  Camperdown,"  said  the  bar- 
rister, laughing. 

"You  and  he  would  settle  everything 
in  five  minutes,  and  it  would  save  me  a 
world  of  trouble,"  said  Eustace. 

"  Fawn  is  your  man ;  take  my  word  for 
it,"  said  Greystock,  as  he  walked  back 
into  the  House. 

Dramatists/when  they  wrii^  their  plays, 
have  a  delightful  privilege  of  prefixing  a 
list  of  their  personages ;  and  the  drama- 
tists of  old  used  to  tell  us  who  was  in  love 
with  whom,  and  what  were  the  blood  re- 
lationships of  all  the  persons.  In  such  a 
narrative  as  this,  any  proceeding  of  that 


kind  would  be  unusual,  and  therefore  the 
poor  narrator  has  been  driven  to  expend 
his  four  first  chapters  in  the  mere  task  of 
introducing  his  characters.  He  regrets 
the  length  of  these  introductions,  and  will 
now  begin  at  once  the  action  of  his  stoiy. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  KUBTACK  KICKLACB. 

John  Ecstacb,  Lady  Eustace's  brother- 
in-law,  had  told  his  friend  Greystock,  the 
lady's  cousin,  that  Mr.  Camperdown  the 
lawyer  intended  to  "jump  upon"  that 
lady.  Making  such  allowance  and  deduc- 
tion from  the  force  of  these  words  as  the 
slang  expression  requires,  we  may  say 
that  John  Eustace  was  right.  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown was  in  earnest,  and  did  intend  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  those  jewels. 
Mr.  Camperdown  was  a  gentleman  of 
about  sixty,  who  had  been  lawyer  to  Sir 
Florian's  father,  and  whose  &ther  had 
been  lawyer  to  Sir  Florian's  grandfather. 
His  connection  with  the  property  and  with 
the  family  was  of  a  nature  to  allow  him  to 
take  almost  any  liberty  with  the  Eustaces. 
When  therefore  John  Eustace,  in  regard 
to  those  diamonds,  had  pleaded  that  the 
heir  in  his  long  minority  would  obtain 
ample  means  of  buying  more  diamonds, 
and  of  suggesting  that  the  plunder  for  the 
sake  of  tranquillity  should  be  allowed,  Mr. 
Camperdown  took  upon  himself  to  say 

that  he'd  "  be if  he'd  put  up  with  it." 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  you  are  to  do," 
said  John  Eustace. 

**  I'll  file  a  bill  in  Chancery  if  it's  nec- 
essary," said  the  old  lawyer.  "Heaven 
on  earth !  as  trustee  how  are  you  to  recon- 
cile yourself  to  such  a  robbery?  They 
represent  £500  a  year  forever,  and  she  w 
to  have  them  simply  because  she  chooses 
to  take  them !  " 

"  I  suppose  Florian  could  have  given 
them  away.  At  any  rate  he  could  have 
sold  them." 

**  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Camper- 
down. "  I  have  not  looked  as  yet,  but  I 
think  that  this  necklace  has  been  made  an 
heirloom.  At  any  rate  it  represents  an 
amount  of  property  that  shouldn't  and 
couldn't  be  made  over  legally  without 
some  visible  evidence  of  transfer.  It's  as 
*  clear  a  case  of  stealing  as  1  ever  knew  in 
my  life,  and  as  bad  a  case.  She  hadn't  a 
farthing,  and  she  has  got  the  whole  of  the 
Ayrshire  property  for  her  lift.    She  goes 
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about  and  tells  everybody  that  it's  hers 
to  sell  to-morrow  if  slie  pleases  to  sell 
it.  No,  John," — Mr.  Gamperdown  had 
known  Eustace  when  he  waS  a  boy,  and 
had  watched  him  become  a  man,  and 
hadn't  yet  learned  to  drop  the  name  by 
which  he  had  called  the  boy, — **  we 
mustn't  allow  it.  What  do  you  think  of 
her  applying  to  me  for  an  income  to  sup- 
port her  child,  a  baby  not  yet  two  yeara 
old?"  Mr.  Gamperdown  had  been  very 
adverse  to  all  the  circumstances  of  Sir 
Fiorian's  marriage,  and  had  subjected 
himself  to  Sir  Florian's  displeasure  for  ex- 
pressing his  opinion.  He  had  tried  to  ex- 
plain that  as  the  lady  brought  no  money 
into  the  family  she  was  not  entitled  to. 
such  a  jointure  as  Sir  Fiorian  was  deter- 
mined to  lavish  upon  her.  But  Sir  Fio- 
rian had  been  obstinate,  both  in  regard  to 
the  settlement  and  the  will.  It  was  not 
till  after  Sir  Florian's  death  that  this  ter- 
rible matter  of  the  jewels  had  even  sug- 
gested itself  to  Mr.  Gamperdown.  The 
jewellers,  in  whose  custody  the  things  had 
been  since  the  death  of  the  late  Lady  Eus- 
tace had  mentioned  the  afiair  to  him  im- 
mediately on  the  young  widow's  return 
from  Naples.  Sir  Fiorian  had  withdrawn , 
not  all  the  jewels,  but  by  far  the  most  val- 
uable of  them,  from  the  jewellers'  care  on 
his  return  to  London  from  their  marriage 
tour  to  Scotland,  and  this  was  the  result. 
The  jewellers  were  at  that  time  without 
any  doubt  as  to  the  date  at  which  the 
necklace  was  taken  from  them. 

Mr.  Gamperdown 's  first  attempt  was 
made  by  a  most  courteous  and  even  com- 
plimentary note,  in  which  he  suggested  to 
Lady  Eustace  that  it  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  parties  that  the  family  jew- 
els should  be  kept  together.  Lizzie,  as 
she  read  this  note,  smiled,  and  said  to  her- 
self that  she  did  not  exactly  see  how  her 
own  interests  would  be  best  served  by 
such  an  arrangement.  She  made  no  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Gamperdown 's  note.  Some 
months  after  this,  when  the  heir  was  bom, 
and  as  Lady  Eustace  was  passing  through 
Ijondon  on  her  journey  from  Bobsborough 
t)  Portray,  a  meeting  had  been  arranged 
between  her  and  Mr.  Gamperdown.  She 
had  endeavored  by  all  the  wiles  she  knew 
to  avoid  this  meeting,  but  it  had  been 
forced  upon  her.  She  had  been  almost 
given  to  understand  that  unless  she  sub- 
mitted to  it,  she  would  not  be  able  to 
draw  her  income  from  the  Portray  proper- 
ty.   Meesrs.  Mowbray  &  Mopos  had  ad- 


vised her  to  submit.  *'  My  husband  gave 
me  a  neckhice,  and  they  want  me  to  give 
it  back,"  she  had  said  to  Mr.  Mopus. 
**  Do  notliing  of  the  kind,"  Mr.  Mopus 
had  replied.  "  If  you  find  it  necessary, 
refer  Mr.  Gamperdown  to  us.  We  will 
answer  him."  The  interview  had  taken 
piaee,  during  which  Mr.  Gamperdown 
took  the  trouble  to  explain  very  plainly 
and  more  than  once  that  the  income  from 
the  Portray  property  belonged  to  Lady 
Eustace  for  her  life  only.  It  would  after 
her  death  be  r^oined,  of  necessity,  to  the 
rest  of  the  Eustace  property.  This  was 
repeated  to  Lady  Eustace  in  the  presence 
of  John  Eustace ;  but  she  made  no  remark 
on  being  so  informed.  **  You  understand 
the  nature,  of  the  settlement.  Lady  Eus- 
tace?" Mr.  Gamperdown  had  said.  *'I 
believe  I  understand  everything,"  she  re- 
plied: Then,  just  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
terview, he  asked  a  question  about  the 
jewels.  Lady  Eustace  at  first  made  no 
reply.  "  They  might  as  well  be  sent  back 
to  Messrs.  Gamett,"  said  Mr.  Gamper- 
down. "  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  to 
send  back,"  she  answered  ;  and  then  she 
escaped  before  Mr.  Gamperdown  was  able 
to  arrange  any  further  attack.  "  I  can 
manage  with  her  better  by  letter  than  I 
can  personally,"  he  said  to  John  Eustace. 
Lawyers  such  as  Mr.  Gamperdown  are 
slow,  and  it  was  three  or  four  months  after 
that  when  he  vn*ote  a  letter  in  his  own 
name  to  Lady  Eustace,  explaining  to  her, 
still  courteously,  that  it  was  his  business 
to  see  that  the  property  of  the  Eustace 
family  was  placed  in  fit  hands,  and  that  a 
certain  >*aluable  necklace  of  diamonds, 
which  was  an  heirloom  of  the  family,  and 
which  was  undeniably  the  property  of  the 
heir,  was  believed  to  be  in  ker  custody. 
As  such  property  was  peculiarly  subject 
to  risks,  would  she  have  the  kindness  to 
make  arrangements  for  handing  over  the 
necklace  to  the  custody  of  the  Messrs. 
Gamett  ?  To  this  letter  Lizzie  made  no 
answer  whatever,  nor  did  she  to  a  second 
note,  calling  attention  to  the  first.  When 
John  Eustace  told  Greystock  that  Gam- 
perdown intended  to  "jump  upon  "  Lady 
Eustace,  the  following  further  letter  had 
been  written  by  the  firm,  but  up  to  that 
time  Lizzie  had  not  replied  to  it : 

"  62  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
"  5  May,  185—. 
"  Madam  :  It  is  our  duty  as  attorneys 
actmg  on  behalf  of  the  estate  of  your  lata 
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hasbaod,  Sir  Florian  Eustace,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  your  son,  his  heir,  to  ask  for  res- 
titution of  a  certain  valuable  diamond  neek- 
lace  which  is  believed  to  be  now  in  the 
possession  of  your  ladyship.  Our  senior 
partner,  Mr.  Camperdown,  has  written  to 
your  ladyship  more  than  once  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  has  not  been  honored  with  any 
reply.  Doubtless  had  there  been  any  mis- 
take as  to  the  necklace  being  in  your  hands 
wd  would  have  been  so  informed.  The 
diamonds  were  withdravm  fix)m  Messrs. 
Gamett,  the  jewellers,  by  Sir  Florian 
sjon  after  his  marriage,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  intrusted  to  your  keeping.  They 
are  appanages  of  the  fiimily  which  ^ould 
not  be  in  your  hands  as  the  widow  of  the 
late  baronet,  and  they  constitute  an 
amount  of  property  which  certainly  can- 
not be  alienated  from  the  family  without 
inquiry  or  right,  as  might  any  trifling  ar- 
ticle either  of  use  or  ornament.  The 
jewels  are  valued  at  over  £10,000. 

"  We  are  reluctantly  compelled,  by  the 
fJbt  of  your  having  left  unanswered  three 
letters  from  Mr.  Camperdown,  Senior,  on 
the  subject,  to  explain  to  you  that  if  at- 
tention be  not  paid  to  this  letter,  we  shall 
be  obliged,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
to  take  legal  steps  for  the  restitution  of 
the  property. 

**  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Madam, 
"  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient  servants, 
'*  Campkrdown  &  Son. 

*'  To  Lady  Eustace,'*  etc.,  etc. 

A  few  days  after  it  vras  sent,  old  Mr. 
Camperdown  got  the  letter-book  of  the' 
dmce  and  read  the  letter  to  John  Eustace. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you're  to  get  them," 
said  Eustace. 

"  We'll  throw  upon  her  the  burden  of 
showing  that  they  have  become  legally 
her  property .    She  can '  t  do  it . " 
.  **  Suppose  she  sold  them  ?  " 

"  We'll  follow  them  up.  Ten  thousand 
pounds,  my  dear  John !  God  bless  my 
soul !  it's  a  magnificent  dowry  for  a  daugh- 
ter—an ample  provision  for  a  younger  son. 
And  she  is  to  be  allowed  to  filch  it,  as 
other  widovrs  filch  china  cups  and  a  silver 
teaspoon  or  two !  It's  quite  a  common 
thing,  but  I  never  heard  of  such  a  haul  as 
this." 

**  It  will  be  very  unpleasant,"  said 
Eustace. 

"  And  then  she  still  goes  about  every- 
where declaring  that  the  Portray  projwrty 


is  her  own.  She's  a  bad  lot.  I  knew  it 
from  the  first.  Of  course  we  shall  have 
trouble."  Then  Mr.  Eustace  explained 
to  the  lawyer  that  their  best  way  out  of 
it  all  would  be  to  get  the  widow  married 
to  some  respectable  husband.  She  was 
sure  to  marry  sooner  or  later,  so  John 
Eustace  said,  and  any  **  decently  decent " 
fellow  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  than 
she  herself.  "He  must  be  very  inde- 
cently indecent  if  he  is  not,"  said  Mr* 
Camperdown.  But  Mr.  Eustace  did  not 
name  Frank  Greystock  the  barrister  as 
the  probable  future  decent  husband. 

When  Lizzie  first  got  the  letter,  which 
she  did  on  the  day  after  the  visit  at  Fawn 
Court  of  which  mention  has  been  made, 
she  put  it  by  unread  for  a  couple  of  days. 
She  opened  it,-  not  knowing  the  clerk's 
handwriting,  but  read  only  the  first  line 
and  the  signature.  For  two  days  she 
went  on  with  the  ordinary  affitirs  and 
amusements  of  her  life,  as  though  no  such 
letter  had  reached  her ;  but  she  was 
thinking  of  it  all  the  time.  The  diar 
monds  were  in  her  possession,  and  she  had 
had  them  valued  by  her  old  friend  Mr. 
Benjamin,  of  the  firm  of  Harter  &  Benja- 
min. Mr.  Bei\jamin  had  suggested  that 
stones  of  such  a  value  should  not  be  left 
to  the  risk  of  an  ordinary  London  house  ; 
but  Lizzie  had  felt  that  if  Mr.  Bei\jamin 
got  them  into  his  hands,  Mr.  Benjamin 
might  perhaps  not  return  them.  Messrs. 
Camperdown  and  Gamett  between  them 
might  form  a  league  with  Mr.  Bei^amin. 
Where  would  she  be,  should  Mr.  Bet\jamin 
tell  her  that  under  some  legal  sanction  he 
had  given  the  jewels  up  to  Mr.  Camper- 
down ?  She  hinted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  that 
she  would  perhaps  sell  them  if  she  got  a 
good  o£fer.  Mr.  Bei\jamin,  who  was 
very  familiar  with  her,  hinted  that  there 
might  be  a  little  family  difficulty.  "  Oh, 
none  in  the  least,"  said  Lizzie;  "but  I 
don't  think  I  shall  part  with  them." 
Then  she  gave  Mr.  Benjamin  an  order  for 
a  strong  box,  which  was  supplied  to  her. 
The  strong  box,  which  was  so  heavy  that 
she  could  barely  lift  it  herself,  wa.s  now  in 
her  London  bedroom. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  she 
read  the  letter.  Miss  Macnulty  was  stay- 
ing with  her,  but  she  had  not  said  a  word 
to  Miss  Macnulty  about  the  letter.  She 
read  it  up  in  her  own  bedroom  and  then 
sat  down  to  think  about  it.  Sir  Florian, 
03  he  had  handed  to  her  the  stones  for  the 
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purpose  of  a  special  dinner  party  which 
had  been  given  to  them  when  passing 
through  London,  had  told  her  that  they 
were  family  jewels.  **  That  setting  was 
done  for  my  mother/'  he  said,  '*  but  it  is 
already  old.  When  we  are  at  home  again 
they  shall  be  reset."  Then  he  had  added 
some  little  husband's  joke  as  to  a  future 
daughter-in-law  who  should  wear  them. 
Nevertheless  she  was  not  sure  whether 
the. fact  of  their  being  so  hand^  to  her 
did  not  make  them  her  own.  She  had 
spoken  a  second  time  to  Mr.  Mopus,  and 
Mr.  Mopus  had  asked  her  whether  there 
existed  any  family  deed  as  to  the  dia- 
monds. She  had  heard  of  no  such  deed, 
nor  did  Mr.  Camperdown  mention  sach  a 
deed.  After  reading  the  letter  once  she 
read  it  a  dozen  times ;  and  then,  like  a 
woman,  made  up  her  mind  that  her  safest 
course  would  be  not  to  answer  it. 

But  yet  she  felt  sure  that  something  un- 
pleasant would  come  of  it.  Mr.  Camper- 
down  was  not  a  man  to  take  up  such  a 
^aestion  and  let  it  drop.  Legal  steps! 
What  did  legal  steps  mean,  and  what 
could  they  do  to  her?  Would  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown be  able  to  put  her  in  prison,  or 
to  take  away  from  her  the  estate  of  Por- 
tray ?  She  could  swear  that  her  husband 
had  given  them  to  her,  and  could  invent 
any  form  of  words  she  pleased  as  accom- 
panying the  gifl.  No  one  else  had  been 
near  them  then.  Bat  she  vras,  and  felt 
herself  to  be  absolutely,  alarmingly  igno- 
rant, not  only  of  the  laws  but  of  custom  in 
such  matters.  Messrs.  Mowbray  &  Mo- 
pus and  Mr.  Beivjamin  were  the  allies  to 
whom  she  looked  for  guidance;  but  she 
was  wise  enough  to  know  that  Mowbray 
t  Mopus  and  Harter  &  Bei\jamin  were 
not  trustworthy,  whereas  Camperdown 
t  Son  and  the  Messrs.  (}amett  were 
all  as  firm  as  rocks  and  as  respectable  as 
the  Bank  of  England.  Circumstances — 
unfortunate  circumstances— drove  her  to 
Harter  &  Bei\jamin  and  to  Mowbray  & 
Mopus,  while  she  would  have  taken  so 
much  delight  in  feeling  the  strong  honesty 
of  the  other  people  to  be  on  her  side !  She 
would  have  talked  to  her  fiiends  about 
Mr.  Camperdown  and  the  people  at  Gar- 
netts'  vnth  so  much  satisfaction!  Bat 
ease,  security,  and  even  respectability 
may  be  bought  too  dearly.  Ten  thousand 
pounds !  Was  she  prepared  to  surrender 
such  a  sum  as  that?  She  had,  indeed, 
already  realized  the  fact  that  it  might  be 


very  difficult  to  touch  the  money.  When 
she  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Beivjamin  that 
he  should  buy  the  jewels,  that  worthy 
tradesman  had  by  no  means  jumped  at 
the  offer.  Of  what  use  to  her  would  be  a 
necklace  always  locked  up  in  an  iron  box, 
which  box,  for  aught  she  knew,  myrmi- 
dons from  Mr.  Camperdown  might  carry 
off  during  her  absence  from  the  house? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  come  to  terms 
and  surrender?  But  then  what  should 
the  terms  be? 

If  only  there  had  been  a  friend  whom 
she  could  consult— a  friend  whom  she 
could  consult  on  a  really  friendly  footing ! 
—not  a  simply  respectable,  off-handed, 
high-minded  friend,  who  would  advise  her 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  make  restitution. 
Her  uncle  the  dean,  or  her  cousin  Frank, 
or  old  Lady  Fawn,  would  be  sure  to  give 
her  such  advice  as  that.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  are  so  very  high-minded  when 
they  have  to  deal  with  the  interests  of 
their  friends !  What  if  she  were  to  ask 
Lord  Fawn?  * 

Thoughts  of  a  second  marriage  had,  of 
eourse,  crossed  Lady  Eustace's  mind,  and 
they  were  by  no  means  the  worst  thoughts 
that  found  a  place  there.  She  had  a  grand 
idea — this  selfish,  hard-fisted  little  woman, 
who  could  not  bring  herself  to  abandon  the 
plunder  on  which  she  had  laid  her  hand — a 
grand  idea  of  surrendering  herself  and  all 
her  possessions  to  a  great  passion.  For 
Florian  Eustace  she  had  never  cared.  She 
had  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  looked  intp 
his  handsome  face,  and  read  poetry  to  him, 
t)ecause  of  his  wealth,  and  because  it 
had  been  indispensable  to  her  to  settle  her- 
self well.  And  he  had  been  all  very  well 
— a  generous,  open-hearted,  chivalrous, 
irascible,  but  rather  heavy-minded  gentle- 
man ;  but  she  had  never  been  in  love  with 
him.  Now  she  desired  to  be  so  in  love 
that  she  could  surrender  everything  to  her 
love.  There  was  as  yet  nothing  of  such 
love  in  her  bosom.  She  had  seen  no  one 
who  had  so  touched  her.  But  she  was 
alive  to  the  romance  of  the  thing,  and  was 
in  love  with  the  idea  of  being  in  love. 
**Ah,"  she  would  say  to  herself  in  her 
moments  of  solitude, ''  if  I  had  a  Corsair 
of  my  own,  how  I  would  sit  on  viratch  for 
my  lover's  boat  by  the  sea-shore !  "  And 
she  believed  it  of  herself  that  she  could 
do  so. 

But  it  would  also  be  very  nice  to  be  a 
peeress— «o  that  she  might,  without  any 
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doabt,  be  one  of  tbe  great  ladies  of  Lon- 
don. Aj?  a  baronet's  widow  with  a  large 
income,  she  was  already  almost  a  great 
lady ;  bat  she  wi^  quite  alive  to  a  sospi- 
<aon  that  she  was  not  altogether  strong  in 
lier  position.  The  bishop's  pec^le  and 
the  dean's  people  did  not  quite  trust  her. 
The  Camperdowns  and  Gametts  utterly 
distrusted  her.  The  Mopuses  and  Beivja- 
mins  were  more  familiar  than  they  would 
be  with  a  really  great  lady.  She  was 
sharp  enough  to  understand  all  this. 
Should  it  be  Lord  Fawn  or  should  it  be  a 
Corsair?  The  worst  of  Lord  Fawn  was 
the  undoubted  fact  that  he  was  not  him- 
eelf  a  great  man.  He  could,  no  doubt, 
make  his  wife  a  peeress ;  but  he  wda  poor, 
encumbered  with  a  host  of  sisters,  dull  as 
s  blue-book,  and  possessed  of  little  beyond 
his  peerage  to  recommend  him.  If  she  could 
only  find  a  peer,  unmarried,  vrith  a  dash  of 
the  Corsair  about  him !  In  the  mean  time 
what  was  she  to  do  about  the  jewels? 

There  was  staying  with  her  at  this  time 
a  certain  Miss  ^^tcnulty,  who  was  related, 
after  some  distant  fashion,  to  old  Lady 
Linlithgow,  and  who  was  as  utterly  des- 
titute of  possessions  or  means  of  existence 
as  any  unfortunate,  well-bom,  and  mode- 
rately-educated middle-aged  woman  in 
London.  To  li?e  upon  her  friends,  such 
as  they  might  be,  was  the  only  mode  of 
life  within  her  reach.  It  was  not  that  she 
had  chosen  such  dependence ;  nor,  indeed, 
bad  she  endeavored  to  r^'ect  it.  It  had 
come  to  her  as  a  matter  of  course — either 
that  or  the  poorhouse.  As  to  earning  her 
bread,  except  by  that  attendance  which  a 
poor  friend  gives,  the  idea  of  any  possi- 
bility that  way  had  never  entered  her 
head.  She  could  do  nothing — except 
dress  like  a  Udy  with  the  smallest  possi- 
ble cost,  and  endeavor  to  be  obliging. 
Now,  at  this  moment,  her  condition  was 
terribly  precarious.  She  had  quarrelled 
with  Lady  Linlithgow,  and  had  been  taken 
in  by  her  old  friend  Lizzie— her  old  enemy 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  truer  expression — 
because  of  that  quarrel.  But  a  perma- 
nent home  had  not  even  been  promised  to 
ber ;  and  poor  Miss  Macnulty  was  aware 
that  even  a  permanent  home  with  Lady 
Eustace  would  not  be  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. In  her  way.  Miss  Macnulty  was  an 
honest  woman. 

They  were  sitting  together  one  May  af- 
ternoon in  the  little  back  drawing-room  in 
Mount  street.    They  had  dined  early,  were 


now  drinking  tea,  and  intended  to  go  to 
the  opera.  It  was  six  o'clock,  and  was  still 
broad  day,  but  the  thick  colored  blind  was 
kept  across  tbe  single  window,  and  the  fold- 
ing doors  of  the  room  were  nearly  closed, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  of  evening  in  the 
room.  The  necklace  during  the  whole  day 
had  been  so  heavy  on  Lizzie's  heart  that  she 
had  been  unable  to  apply  her  thoughts  to 
the  building  of  that  castle  in  the  air  in 
which  the  Coisair  was  to  reign  supreme, 
but  not  alone.  *  *  My  dear,  *'  she  said — she 
generally  called  Miss  Macnulty  my  dear — 
'*  you  know  that  box  I  had  made  by  the 
jewellers." 

**  You  mean  the  safe." 

"  Well— yes ;  only  it  isn't  a  safb.  A 
safe  is  a  great  big  thing.  I  had  it  made 
especially  for  the  diamonds  Sir  Florian 
gave  me." 

"  I  supposed  it  was  so." 

"  I  wonder  whether  there's  any  danger 
about  it?" 

**  If  I  were  you',  Lady  Eustace,  I  wouldn't 
keep  them  in  the  house.  I  should  have 
them  kept  where  Sir  Florian  kept  them. 
Suppose  anybody  should  come  and  murder 
you." 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  that,"  said 
Lizzie. 

*'  I  should  be.  And  what  will  you  do 
with  it  when  you  go  to  Scotland  ?  " 

"  I  took  them  with  me  before — in  my 
own  care.  I  know  that  wasn't  safe.  I 
wish  I  knew  what  to  do  vnth  them." 

**  There  are  people  who  keep  such 
things,"  said  Miss  Macnulty. 

Then  Lizzie  paused  a  moment.  She  was 
dying  for  counsel  and  for  confidence.  "  I 
cannot  trust  them  anywhere,"  she  said. 
**  It  is  just  possible  there  may  be  a  laWsuft 
about  them." 

"How  a  lawsuit?" 

"  I  cannot  explain  it  all,  but  I  am  very 
unhappy  about  it.  They  want  me  to  give 
them  up ;  but  my  husband  gave  them  to 
me,  and  for  his  sake  I  will  not  do  so. 
When  he  threw  them  around  my  neck  he 
told  me  that  they  were  my  own — so  he 
did.  How  can  a  woman  give  up  such  a 
present — from  a  husband — who  is  dead? 
As  to  the  value,  I  care  nothing.  But  I 
won't  do  it."  By  this  time  Lady  Eustaae 
was  in  tears,  and  had  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  have  produced  some  amount  of  belief 
in  Miss  Macnulty's  mind. 

**  If  they  are  your  own,  they  can't  take 
them  from  you,"  said  Miss  Macnulty. 
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"They  shan't.  They  shall  find  that 
i\e  got  some  spirit  left."  Then  she  re- 
flected that  a  real  Corsair  lover  would 
protect  her  jewels  for  her — would  guard 
them  against  a  score  of  Camperdowns. 
But  she  doubted  whether  Lord  Fawn  would 
do  much  in  that  way.  Then  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Lord  Fawn  was  announced. 
It  was  not  at  all  unusual  with  Lai*d  Fawn 
to  call  on  the  widow  at  this  hour.  Mount 
street  is  not  exactly  in  the  way  from  the 
India  Office  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  a 
Ilansom  cab  can  make  it  almost  in  the 
way.  Of  neglect  of  official  duty  Lord 
Fawn  was  never  guilty ;  but  a  half  hour 
fur  private  business  or  for  relaxation  be- 
tweem  one  stage  of  duty  and  another — 
can  any  Minister  grudge  so  much  to  an 
indefetigable  follower  ?  Lady  Eustace  had 
been  in  tears  as  he  was  announced,  but 
the  light  of  the  room  was  so  low  that  the 
traces  of  them  could  hardly  be  seen.  She 
was  in  her  Corsair  state  of  mind,  divided 
between  her  jewels  and  her  poetry,  and 
caring  not  very  much  for  the  increased 
rank  which  Lord  Fawn  could  give  her. 
**  The  Sawab's  case  is  coming  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons  this  very  night,"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Miss 
Macnulty.  Then  he  turned  to  Lady  Eus- 
tace. **  Your  cousin,  Mr.  Greystock,  is 
going  to  ask  a  question  in  the  House." 

**  Shall  you  be  there  to  answer  him  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Macnulty  innocently. 

''  Oh  dear,  no.  But  I  shall  be  present. 
A  peer  can  go,  you  know."  Then  Lord 
Fawn,  at  coasiderable  length,  explained 
to  the  two  ladies  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  British  Parliament.  MLss  Macnul  t^' 
experienced  an  innocent  pleasure  in  having 
such  things  told  to  her  by  a  lord.  L:idy 
Eustace  knew  that  this  was  the  way  in 
which  L.)rd  Fawn  made  love,  and  thought 
that  from  him  it  was  as  good  as  any  other 
way.  If  she  were  to  marry  a  second  time 
simply  with  a  view  of  being  a  peeress,  of 
having  a  respected  husband,  and  making 
good  her  footing  in  the  world,  she  would 
as  lief  listen  to  parliamentary  details  and 
the  prospects  of  the  Sawab  as  to  any  other 
matters.  She  knew  very  well  that  no  Cor- 
sair propensities  would  be  forthcoming 
from  Lord  Fawn.  Lord  Fawn  had  just 
worked  himself  round  to  the  Sawab  again, 
when  Frank  Greystock  entered  the  room. 
**  Now  we  have  both  the  Houses  represent- 
ed," said  Lady  Eustace,  na  she  welcomed 
her  cousin. 
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**  You  intend  to  ask  your  question  aboat 
the  Sawab  to-night?"  asked  Lord  Fawn 
with  intease  interest,  feeling  that  had  it 
been  his  lot  to  perform  that  task  before  he 
went  to  his  couch,  he  would  at  this  mo- 
ment have  been  preparing  his  little  speech. 

But  Frank  Greystock  had  not  come  to 
his  cousin's  house  to  talk  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Mygawb  territory.  '  When  his  friend 
Eustace  had  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  marry  the  widow,  he  had  ridiculed 
the  idea.  But  nevertheless  he  had  thought 
of  it  a  good  deal.  He  was  struggling  hard, 
working  diligently,  making  for  himself  a 
character  in  Parliament,  succeeding — so 
said  all  'his  friends — as  a  barrister.  He 
was  a  rising  young  man,  one  of  those 
whose  names  began  to  be  much  in  the 
mouths  of  other  men ;  but  still  be  was 
poor.  It  seemed  to  himself  that  among 
other  good  gifts  that  of  economy  had  not 
been  bestowed  upon  him.  He  owed  a  lit- 
tle money,  and  though  he  owed  it,  he 
went  on  spending  bis  earnings.  He  want- 
ed just  such  a  lift  in  the  world  as  a  wifb 
with  an  income  would  give  him.  As  for 
looking  about  for  a  girl  whom  he  could 
honestly  love,  and  who  should  have  a  for- 
tune of  her  own,  as  well  as  beauty,  birth, 
and  all  the  other  things — that  was  out  of 
his  reach .  If  he  talked  to  himself  of  love, 
if  he  were  ever  to  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  love  was  to  have  sway  over  him, 
then  mast  Lacy  Mjrris  be  the  mistress  of 
his  heart.  He  had  come  to  know  enough 
about  himself  to  be  aware  of  that ;  but  be 
knew  also  that  he  had  said  nothing  bind- 
ing him  to  walk  in  that  path.  It  was 
quite  open  to  him  to  indulge  a  discreet 
ambition  without  dishonor.  Therefore  he 
also  had  come  to  call  upon  the  beautiful 
widow.  The  courtship  with  her  he  knew 
need  not  be  long.  He  could  ask.  her  to 
marry  him  to-morrow — as  fjr  that  matter, 
to-day — without  a  feeling  of  hesitation. 
She  might  accept  him,  or  might  reject 
him ;  but,  as  he  said  to  himself,  in  neither 
case  would  any  harm  be  done. 

An  idea  of  the  same  kind  flitted  across 
Lizzie's  mind  as  she  sat  and  talked  to  the 
two  gentlemen.  She  knew  that  her  oou- 
sin  Frank  was  poor,  but  she  thought  that 
she  could  fall  in  love  with  him.  He  was 
not  exactly  a  Corsair,  but  he  was  a  man 
who  had  certain  Corsair  propensities.  He 
was  bold  and  dashing,  unscrupulous  and 
clever— a  man  to  make  a  nfime  for  himself, 
and  one  to  whom  a  woman  could  endure  to 
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be  obedient.  There  could  be  no  question 
as  to  choice  between  him  and  Lord  Fawn 
if  she  were  to  allow  herself  to  choose  by 
liking.  And  she  thought  that  Frank 
Greystock  would  keep  the  necklace,  if  he 
himself  were  made  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  necklace ;  whereas  Lord  Fawn  would 
undoubtedly  surrender  it  at  once  to  Mr. 
Camperdown. 

Lord  Fawn  had  some  slight  idea  of 
waiting  to  see  the  cousin  go ;  but  as  Grey- 
stock  had  a  similar  idea,  and  as  he  was 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  of  course  Lord 
Fawn  wei^t.  He  perhaps  remembered  that 
the  Hansom  cab  was  at  the  door,  costing 
sixpence  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  that 
he  wished  to  show  himself  in  the  House 
of  Lords  before  the  peers  rose.  Miss  Mac- 
nulty  also  left  the  room,  and  Frank  was 
alone  with  the  widow. 

"  Lizzie,'*  said  he,  **  you  must  be  Teiy 
solitary  here." 

**  I  am  solitary." 

"  And  hardly  happy." 
.   "  Anything  but  happy,  Frank.    I  have 
things  that  make  me  very  unhappy ;  one 
thing  that  I  will  tell  you  if  you  will  let 
me." 

Frank  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
ask  her  on  the  spot  to  give  him  permission 
to  console  all  her  sorrows,  when  there 
cnme  a  clattering  double  knock  at  the 
door. 

"  They  know  I  shall  be  at  home  to  no- 
body else  now,"  said  Lady  Eustace. 

Bat  Frank  Greystock  had  hardly  re- 
gained his  self-possession  when  Miss  Mac- 
nulty  hurried  into  the  room,  and,  with  a 
look  almost  of  horror,  declared  that  Lady 
Linlithgow  was  in  the  parlor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
LADY  Linlithgow's  mission. 

"  Lady  LiNLrrnoow,"  said  Frank  Grey- 
stock, holding  up  both  his  hands. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Macnulty. 
**  I  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  T  saw  her. 

She  has  sent  her love  to  Lady  Eustace, 

and  begs  that  she  will  see  her." 

Lady  Eustace  had  been  so  surprised  by 
tlie  announcement  that  hitherto  she  had 
not  spoken  a  word.  The  quarrel  between 
her  and  her  aunt  had  been  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  it  had  seemed  to  be  impossible 
that  the  old  oounte;^  should  come  to  Mount 
street.    Lizzie  had  certainly  behaved  very 


badiy  to  her  aunt — about  as  badly  as  a 
young  woman  could  behave  to  an  old  wo* 
man.  She  had  accepted  bread,  and  shel- 
ter, and  the  very  clothes  on  her  back  from 
her  aunts  bounty,  and  had  r^ected  even 
the  hand  of  her  benefactress  the  first  mo- 
ment that  she  bad  bread,  and  shelter,  and 
clothes  of  her  own.  And  here  was  Lady 
Linlithgow  down-stairs  in  the  parlor,  and 
sending  up  her  love  to  her  niece !  ^^  I 
won't  see  her,"  said  Lizzie. 

**  You  had  better  see  her,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  can't  see  her,"  said  Lizzie.  "  Good 
gracious,  my  dear,  what  has  she  come 
for?" 

"  She  says  it's  very  important,"  said 
Miss  Macnulty. 

**  Of  course  you  must  see  her,"  said 
Frank.  *•  Let  me  get  out  of  the  house, 
and  then  tell  the  servant  to  show  her  up 
at  once.  Don't  be  weak  now,  Lizzie,  and 
I'll  come  and  find  out  all  about  it  to-mor- 
row." 

**  Mind  you  do,"  said  Lizzie.  Then 
Frank  took  his  departure,  and  Lizzie  did 
as  she  was  bidden.  '*  You  remain  in  here, 
Julia,"  she  said,  ''so  as  to  be  near  if  I 
want  you.  She  shall  come  into  the  front 
room."  Then,  absolutely  shaking  with 
fear  of  the  approaching  evil,  she  took  her 
seat  in  the  largest  drawing-room.  There 
was  still  a  little  delay.  Time  was  given 
to  Frank  Greystock  to  get  away,  and  to 
do  so  without  meeting  Lady  Linlithgow 
in  the  passage.  The  message  was  con- 
veyed by  Miss  Macnulty  to  the  servant, 
and  the  same  servant  opened  the  front 
door  for  Frank  before  he  delivered  it. 
Lady  Linlithgow,  too,  though  very  strong, 
was  old.  She  was  slow,  or  perhaps  it 
might  more  properly  be  said  she  was 
stately  in  her  movements.  She  was  one 
of  those  old  women  who  are  undoubtedly 
old  women — who  in  the  remembrance  of 
younger  people  seem  always  to  have  been 
old  women — but  on  whom  old  age  appeara 
to  have  no  debilitating  effects.  If  the 
hand  of  Lady  Linlithgow  ever  trembled,  it 
trembled  from  anger.  If  her  foot  ever  fal- 
tered, it  fia,ltered  for  effect.  In  her  way 
Lady  Linlithgow  was  a  very  powerful  hu- 
man being.  She  knew  nothing  of  fear, 
nothing  of  charity,  nothing  of  mercy,  and 
nothing  of  the  softness  of  love.  She  had 
no  imagination.  She  was  worldly,  covet- 
ous, and  not  unfrequently  cruel.  But  she 
meant  to  be  true  and  honest,  though  she 
often  failed  in  her  meaning,  and  she  had 
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aa  idea  of  her  daty  m  life.  She  was  not 
self-indulgent.  She  was  as  hard  as  an 
oak  post,  but  then  she  was  also  as  trust- 
worthy. No  numan  bemg  liked  her ;  bnt 
she  had  the  good  word  of  a  great  many 
human  beings.  At  great  cost  to  her  own 
comfort,  she  had  endeavored  to  do  her 
duty  to  her  niece,  Lizzie  Greystock,  when 
Lizzie  was  homeless.  Undoubtedly  Lizzie^s 
bed)  while  it  had  been  spread  under  her 
aunt's  roof,  had  not  been  one  of  roses ; 
but  such  as  it  had  been,  she  bad  endured 
to  occupy  it  while  it  served  her  needs. 
She  had  constrained  herself  to  bear  her 
aunt ;  but  from  the  moment  of  her  escape 
she  had  chosen  to  rqject  her  aunt  alto- 
gether. Now  her  aunt's  heavy  step  was 
heard  upon  the  stairs !  Lizzie  also  was  a 
brave  woman  after  a  certain  fashion.  She 
could  dare  to  incur  a  great  danger  for  an 
adequate  object.  But  she  was  too  young 
as  yet  to  have  become  mistress  of  that 
persistent  courage  which  was  Lady  Lin- 
lithgow's peculiar  possession. 

When  the  countess  entered  the  drawing- 
room  Lizzie  rose  upon  her  legs,  but  did 
not  come  forward  from  her  chair.  The 
old  woman  was  not  tall ;  but  her  face  was 
long,  and  at  the  same  time  large,  square 
at  the  chin  and  square  at  the  forehead, 
and  gave  her  almost  an  appearance  of 
height.  Her  nose  was  very  prominent, 
not  beaked',  but  straight  and  strong,  and 
broad  at  the  bridge,  and  of  a  dark-red 
color.  Her  eyes  were  sharp  and  gray. 
Her  mouth  was  large,  and  over  it  there 
was  almost  beard  enough  for  a  young 
man's  moustache.  Her  chin  was  firm, 
and  large,  and  solid.  Her  hair  was  still 
brown,  and  was  only  just  grizzled  in  parts. 
Nothing  becomes  an  old  woman  like  gray 
hair,  but  Lady  Linlithgow's  hair  would 
never  be  gray.  Her  appearance,  on  the 
whole,  was  not  prepossessing,  but  it  gave 
one  an  idea  of  honest,  real  strength. 
AVhat  one  saw  was  not  buckram,  whale- 
bone, paint,  and  &lse  hair.  It  was  all 
human — hardly  feminine,  certainly  not  an- 
gelic, with  perhaps  a  hint  in  the  other 
direction — but  a  human  body,  and  not  a 
thing  of  pads  and  patches.  Lizzie,  as 
she  saw  her  aunt,  maide  up  her  mind  for 
the  combat.  Who  is  there  that  has  lived 
to  be  a  man  or  woman,  and  has  not  ex- 
perienced a  moment  in  which  a  combat 
has  impended,  and  a  call  for  such 
sudden  counige  has  been  necessary? 
Alas!  sometimes  the  combat  comes,  and 
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the  courage  is  not  there.  Lady  Eustace 
was  not  at  her  ease  as  she  saw  her  aunt 
enter  the  room.  '*  Oh,  come  ye  in  peace, 
or 'come  ye  in  war?"  she  would  have 
said  had  she  dared.  Her  annt  had  sent 
up  her  love,  if  the  message  had  been  de- 
livered aright;  but  what  of  love  could 
there  be  between  those  two  ?  The  coun- 
tess dashed  at  once  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
making  no  allusion  to  Lizzie's  ungrateful 
conduct  to  herself.  '*  Lizzie,"  she  said, 
"I've  been  asked  to  come  to  you  by 
Mr.  Oamperdown.  I'll  sit  down,  if  yon 
please." 

"  Oh,  oertaunly.  Aunt  Penelope.  Mr. 
Oamperdown ! " 

**  Yes ;  Mr.  Oamperdown.  You  know 
who  he  is.  He  has  been  to  me  because 
1  am  your  nearest  relation.  So  I  am,  and 
-therefore  I  have  come.  I  don't  like  it,  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  As  for  that.  Aunt  Penelope,  you've 
done  it  to  please  yourself,"  said  Lizzie  in 
a  tone  of  insolence  with  which  Lady  Lin- 
lithgow had  been  fiimiliar  in  former  days. 

"  No,  I  haven't,  Miss.  I  haven't  come 
for  my  own  pleasure  at  all.  I  have  come 
for  the  credit  of  the  family,  if  any  good 
can  be  done  towards  saving  it.  You've 
got  your  husband's  diamonds  locked  np 
somewhere,  and  yon  must  give  them 
back." 

"  My  husband's  diamonds  were  my  dia- 
monds," said  Lizzie  stoutly. 

"Thdy  were  fe^mily  diamonds,  Eustace 
diamonds,  heirlooms— old  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Eustaces,  just  like  their  estates. 
Sir  Florian  didn't  give  'em  away,  and 
couldn't,  and  wouldn't  if  he  could.  Such 
things  ain't  given  away  in  that  fashion. 
It's  all  nonsense,  and  you  must  give  them 
up." 

"Who  says  so?" 

"I  say  so." 

"That's  nothing.  Aunt  Penelope." 

"Nothing,  is  it?  You'll  see.  Mr. 
Oamperdown  says  so.  All  the  world  will 
say  so.  If  you  don't  take  care,  you'll 
find  yourself  brought  into  a  court  of  law, 
my  dear,  and  a  jury  will  say  so.  That's 
what  it  will  come  to.  What  good  will 
they  do  yon?  You  can't  sell  them  ;  and, 
as  a  widow,  you  can*t  wear  'em.  If  you 
marry  again,  you  wouldn't  disgrace  your 
husband  by  going  about  showing  off  the 
Eustace  diamonds.  But  yon  don't  know 
anything  about '  proper  feelings.'  " 

"  I  know  every  bit  as  much  as  yon  do. 
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Aunt  Penelope,  and  I  donH  want  yea  to 
teach  me.'* 

"Will  you  gi?e  up  the  je%vels  to  Mr, 
Camperdown?" 

'*  No,  I  won't." 

"Or  to  the  jewellers  7" 

•*  No,  I  won't.  I  mean  to— keep  them 
— 4br — ^my  child. ' '  Then  there  came  forth 
a  sob  and  a  tear,  and  Lizzie's  handker- 
chief was  held  to  her  eyes. 

"  Your  child !  Wouldn't  they  be  kept 
properly  for  him,  and  for  the  &mily,  if 
the  jewellers  had  them?  I  don't  believe 
you  care  about  your  child." 

"Aunt  Penel(^,  you  had  better  take 
care." 

"  I  shall  say  just  what  I  think,  Lizzie. 
You  can't  frighten  me.  The  fiict  is,  you 
are  disgracing  the  family  you  have  mar- 
ried into,  and  as  you  are  my  niece——" 

"I'm  not  disgracing  anybody.  You 
nx9  dis^^acing  everybody." 

"  As  you  are  my  niece,  I  have  under- 
taken to  come  to  you  and  to  tell  jpu  that 
if  you  don't  give  'em  up  within  a  week 
fh>m  this  time  they'll  proceed  against  you 
for-H9tealing  'em."  Lady  Linlithgow,  as 
she  uttered  this  terrible  threat,  bobbed 
her  head  at  her  niece  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  add  very  much  to  the  force  of  her 
words.  The  words,  and  tone,  and  gesture 
combined  were,  in  truth,  awful. 

"I  didn't  steal  them.  My  husband 
gave  them  to  me  with  his  own  hands." 

"  You  wouldn't  answer  Mr.  Camper- 
down's  letters,  you  know.  That  alone 
will  condemn  you.  Ailer  that  there  isn't 
a  word  to  be  said  about  it — not  a  word. 
Mr.  Camperdown  is  the  family  lawyer, 
and  when  he  writes  to  you  letter  afler  let- 
ter you  take  no  more  notice  of  him  than  a — 
dog. ' '  The  old  woman  was  certainly  very 
powerful.  The  way  in  which  she  pro- 
nounced that  last  word  did  make  Lady 
Eastace  ashamed  of  herself.  "Why 
didn't  you  answer  his  letters,  unless  you 
knew  you  were  in  the  wrong?  Of  course 
you  knew  you  were  in  the  wrong.** 

"  No,  I  didn't.  A  woman  isn't  obliged 
to  answer  everything  that  is  written  to 
her." 

"  Very  vrell !  You  just  say  that  before 
the  judge !  for  you'll  have  to  go  before  a 
judge.  1  tell  you,  Lizzie  Greystock,  or 
Eustace,  or  whatever  your  name  is,  it's 
downright  piqking  and  stealing.  I  sup- 
pone  you  want  to  sell  them." 


"I  won't  stand  this,  Aunt  Penelope," 
said  Lizzie,  rising  from  her  seat. 

"  You  must  stand  it,  and  you'll  have 
to  stand  worse  than  that.  You  don't  sup- 
pose Mr.  Camperdown  got  me  to  come 
here  for  nothing.  If  you  don't  want  to  be 
made -out  to  be  a  thief  before  all  the 
world " 

"I  won't  stand  it,"  shrieked  Lizzie. 
"  You  have  no  business  to  come  here  and 
say  such  things  to  me.    It's  my  house." 

"  I  shall  say  just  what  I  please." 

"  Miss  Macnnlty,  come  in."  And  Liz- 
zie threw  open  the  door,  hardly  knowing 
how  the  very  weak  ally  whom  she  now  in- 
Toked  could  help  her,  but  driven  by  the 
stress  of  the  combat  to  seek  assistance 
somewhere.  Miss  Macnulty,  who  waa 
seated  near  the  door,  and  who  had  neces- 
sarily heard  every  word  of  the  conversa- 
tion, had  no  alternative  but  to  appear. 
Of  all  human  beings  Lady  Linlithgow 
was  to  her  the  most  terrible,  and  yet,  after 
a  fashion,  she  loved  the  old  woman.  Miss 
Macnulty  was  humble,  covrardly,  and  sub- 
servient ;  but  she  was  not  a  fool,  and  she 
understood  the  difference  between  truth 
And  fiilsehood.  She  had  endured  fearful 
things  from  Lady  Linlithgow;  but  she 
knew  that  there  might  be  more  of  sound 
protection  in  Lady  Linlithgow's  real 
wrath  than  in  Lizzie's  pretended  affec- 
tion. 

"  So  you  are  there,  are  yon  ?  "  said  the 
countess. 

"  Yes,  I  am  here.  Lady  Linlithgow." 

"Listening,  1  suppose.  Well,  so 
much  the  better.  You  know  well  enough, 
and  you  can  tell  her.  You  ain't  a  fool, 
though  I  suppose  you'll  be  afraid  to  open 
your  mouth." 

"  Julia,"  said  Lady  Eustace,  "  will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  see  that  my  aunt  is 
shown  to  her  carriage  ?  I  cannot  stand 
her  -violence,  and  I  will  go  up-stairs."  So 
saying  she  made  her  way  very  gracefully 
into  the  back  drawing-room,  whence  she 
could  escape  to  her  bedroom. 

But  her  aunt  fired  a  last  shot  at  her. 
"  Unless  you  do  as  you're  bid,  Lizzie, 
you'll  find  yourself  in  prison  as  sure  as 
eggs."  Then,  when  her  niece  was  be- 
yond hearing,  she  turned  to  Miss  Macnul- 
ty. "I  suppose  you've  heard  about  these 
diamonds,  Macnulty? " 

"  J  know  she's  got  them,  Lady  Linlith- 
gow." 
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"  She  has  no  more  right  to  them  than 
you  have.  I  suppose  you're  afraid  to  tell 
her  80,  lest  she  should  turn  you  out ;  but 
it's  well  she  should  know  it.  I've  done 
my  duty.  Never  mind  about  the  servant. 
I'll  find  my  way  out  of  the  house."  Nev- 
ertheless the  bell  was  rung,  and  the  count- 
ess was  shown  to  her  carriage  with  proper 
consideration. 

The  two  ladies  went  to  the  opera,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  their  return,  and  just 
as  they  were  going  to  bed,  that  anything 
farther  waB  said  about  either  the  neck- 
lace or  the  visit.  Miss  Macnulty  would 
not  begin  the  subject,  and  Lizzie  pur- 
posely postponed  it.  But  not  for  a  mo- 
ment had  it  been  off  Lady  Eustace's 
mind.  She  did  not  care  much  for  mu- 
sic, though  she  professed  to  do  so,  and 
thought  that  she  did.  But  on  this  night, 
bad  she  at  other  times  been  a  slave  to 
Saint  Cecilia,  she  would  have  been  fi*ee 
from  that  thraldom.  The  old  woman's 
threats  had  gone  into  her  very  heart's 
l)lood.  Theft,  and  prison,  and  jiu-ies,  and 
judges  had  been  thrown  at  her  head  so 
violently  that  she  was  almost  stunned. 
Could  it  really  l?e  the  case  that  they  would 
prosecute  her  for  steal  ing  ?  She  was  Lady 
Eustace,  and  who  but  Lady  Eustace 
should  have  these  diamonds  or  be  allowed 
to  wear  them?  Nobody  could  say  that 
Sir  Florian  had  not  given  them  to  her.  It 
could  not,  surely,  be  brought  against  her 
as  an  actual  crime  that  she  had  not  an- 
swered Mr.  Camperdown's  letters?  And 
yet  she  was  not  sure.  Her  ideas  about 
law  and  judicial  proceedings  were  very 
vague.  Of  what  was  wrong  and  what 
was  right  she  had  a  distinct  notion.  She 
knew  well  enough  that  she  was  endeavor- 
ing to  steal  the  Eustace  diamonds ;  but  she 
did  not  in  the  least  know  what  power 
there  might  be  in  the  law  to  prevent,  or 
to  punish  her  for  the  intended  theft.  She 
knew  well  that  the  thing  was  not  really 
her  own ;  but  there  were,  as  she  thought, 
so  many  points  in  her  favor,  that  she  felt 
it  to  be  a  cruelty  that  any  one  should 
grudge  her  the  plunder.  Was  not  she  the 
only  Lady  Eustace  living?  As  tol;hese 
threats  from  Mr.  Camperdown  and  Lady 
Linlithgow,  she  felt  certain  they  would  be 
used  against  her  whether  they  were  true 
or  false.  She  would  break  her  heart 
should  she  abandon  her  prey  and  after- 
ward find  that  Mr.  Camperdown  would 
have  been  wholly  powerless  against  her 


had  she  held  on  to  it.  But  then  who 
would  tell  her  the  truth  ?  She  was  sharp 
enough  to  understand,  or  at  any  rate  sus- 
picious enough  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Mopus 
would  be  actuated  by  no  other  desire  in 
the  matter  than  that  of  running  up  a  bill 
against  her.  "My  dear,"  she  said  to 
Miss  Macnulty,  as  >  they  went  up-stairs 
aft»r  the  opera,  **  come  into  my  room  a 
m(|nent.  You  heard  all  that  my  aunt 
said." 

**  I  could  not  help  hearing.  You  told 
me  to  stay  there,  and  the  door  was  ajar." 

**  I  wanted  you  to  hear.  Of  course 
what  she  said  was  the  greatest  nonsense 
in  the  world." 

"I  don't  know." 

"  When  she  talked  about  my  being 
taken  to  prison  for  not  answering  a  law- 
yer's letter,  that  must  be  nonsense." 

**  I  suppose  that  was." 

"  And  then  she  is  such  a  ferocious  old 
termagant— such  an  old  vulturess.  Now 
isn't  she  a  ferocious  old  termagant?" 
Lizzie  paused  for  an  answer,  desirous  that 
her  companion  should  join  her  in  her  en- 
mity against  her  aunt ;  but  Miss  Macnulty 
was  unwilling  to  say  anything  agt\inst  one 
who  had  been  her  protectress,  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  her  protectress  again.  "  You 
don't  meftn  to  say  you  don't  hate  her?" 
said  Lizzie.  *  *  If  you  didn '  t  hate  her  after 
all  she  has  done  to  you,  I  should  despise 
you.    Don't  you  hate  her?" 

**  I  think  she's  a  very  upsetting  old  wo- 
man," said  Miss  Macnulty. 

"Oh,  you  poor  creature !  I3  that  all 
you  dare  say  about  her?" 

**  I'm  obliged  to  be  a  poor  creature," 
said  Miss  Macnulty,  with  a  red  spot  on 
each  of  her  cheeks. 

Lady  Eustace  understood  this,  and  re- 
lented. **  But  you  needn't  be  afiuid," 
she  said,  **  to  tell  me  what  you  think." 

**  About  the  diamonds,  you  mean." 

**  Yes,  about  the  diamonds." 

"  You  have  enough  without  them.  I'd 
give  'em  up  for  peace  and  quiet."  That 
was  Miss  Macnulty's  advice. 

**  No,  I  haven't  enough,  or  nearly 
enough.  I've  had  to  buy  ever  so  many 
things  since  my  husband  died.  They've 
done  all  they  could  to  be  hard  to  me. 
They  made  me  pay  for  the  very  furniture 
at  Portray."  This  wasn't  true;  but  it 
was  true  that  Lizzie  had  endeavored  to 
palm  off  on  the  Eustace  estate  bills  for 
new  things  which  she  had  ordered  for  her 
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ewB  country-house.  "I  haven't  near 
enough.  I  am  in  debt  already.  People 
talked  as  though  I  were  the  richest  woman 
in  the  world ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be 
spent,  I  ain't  rich.  Why  should  I  give 
them  up  if  they're  my  own?  " 

**  Not  if  they're  your  own." 

**  If  1  give  you  a  present  and  then  die, 
people  can't  come  and  take  it  away  ailer^ 
wards  because  I  didn't  put  it  into  my 
will.  There'd  be  no  making  presents  like 
that  at  all."  This  Lizzie  said  with  an 
evident  conviction  in  the  strength  of  her 
argument. 

*'  But  this  necklace  is  so  very  valua- 
ble." 

**  That  can't  make  a  difference.  If  a 
thing  is  a  man's  own  he  can  give  it  away ; 
— not  a  house,  or  a  farm,  or  a  wood,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  but  a  thing  that  he  can 


carry  about  with  him — of  course  he  can 
give  it  away." 

**  But  perhaps  Sir  Florian  didn't  mean 
to  give  it  for  always,"  suggested  Miss 
^lacnulty. 

*^  But  perhaps  he  did.  He  told  me  that 
they  were  mine,  and  1  shall  keep  them. 
So  that's  the  end  of  it.  You  can  go  to  bed 
now."    And  Miss  Macnulty  went  to  bed. 

Lizzie,  as  she  sat  thinking  of  it,  owned 
to  herself  that  no  help  was  to  be  expected 
in  that  quarter.  She  was  not  angry  with 
Miss  Macnulty,  who  was,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, a  poor  creature.  But  she  was  con- 
vinced more  strongly  than  ever  that  some 
friend  was  necessary  to  her  who  should 
not  be  a  poor  creature.  Lord  Fawn, 
though  a  peer,  was  a  poor  creature. 
Frank  Greystock  she  believed  to  be  as 
strong  as  a  house. 


WAITING. 


A  LISTLESS  holiday :  the  creaming  spray 
Beats  upward  to  the  sky, 
And  not  a  living  dye 
Relieves  the  lifeless  day. 

I  sit  and  pant  with  all  this  summer  toil 
That  takes  from  me  my  strength : 
An  unavailing  length 
Of  years  without  one  spoil. 

And  nothing  have  I  garnered,  nothing  won ; 
Nothing  hath  come  to  me— 
Nothing  that  I  can  see — 
In  all  the  work  begun. 

So  paMs  the  languid  summers  one  by  one, 
And  one  by  one  the  days — 
A  life  of  Junes  and  Mays — 
With  all  I  would  undone. 

Georgb  Flowsrdkw 
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RAMBLING  IN  MAINE. 

Apropos  of  the  season  and  of  my  month- 
ly task  for  the  magazine,  Poynter  and  I 
were  recalling,  the  other  day,  an  excur- 
sion we  made,  in  September,  185-,  among 
the  backwoods  of  Maine.  It  was,  we  re- 
member, on  a  delicious  evening  that  we 
started  by  sea  from  our  rendezvous  at 
Boston ;  and  long  afler  the  glimmering 
coastwise  lights  had  faded,  our  ocean  the- 
atre was  brilliant  with  moon  and  stars, 
while  a  comet,  just  above  the  horizon, 
added  a  rare  gem  to  the  beautiful  sky. 
We  recalled  comparing  eyesights  on  the 
comet's  tail,  agreeing  that  it  was  appar- 
ently a  yard  long ;  and  we  even  had  a 
reminiscence  of  the  two  aspiring  youth 
who,  despite  the  sarcasms  of  their  hearers, 
sang  popular  airs  upon  the  deck,  and  of 
whom  one  remarked,  on  ceasing,  that  a 
**  tin  hat "  was  needed  to  bring  out  his 
voice  with  full  effect.  ♦ 

Daybreak  found  us  at  Portland,  whence 
we  again  took  steamer  for  Augusta,  on  the 
Kennebec.  It  was  only  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, but  we  shivered  in  the  raw  wind, 
and  passed  the  morning  in  picking  out  deck 
93ats  in  the  sunshine,  which  shifted  with 
each  hauling  of  the  boat's  course.  The 
Kennebec  toward  its  mouth  is  very  pictur- 
esque, its  rocky  banks  being  clothed  and 
crovmed  with  dark  green  firs,  beautifally 
contrai>ting  with  the  underbrush  of  light 
green.  Higher  up,  as  its  shores  are  lees 
rocky,  the  scenery  is  tamer,  and  when  the 
wind  had  changed  to  "  dead  ahead  "  for  our 
benefit,  and  the  tide  was  ebbing,  we  tired 
even  of  the  fine  landscapes  on  the  Kennebec. 

Augusta,  seen  from  its  high  hill,  is  a 
handsome  city,  justly  the  pride  of  its  peo- 
ple, who  are,  or  then  were,  envious  of 
Bangor,  and  rather  supercilious,  too,  to- 
ward their  Penobscot  rival.  It  is  the 
Woodylynn  of  Dr.  Judd's  "  Richard  Ed- 
nay,"  as  the  reader  of  that  story  can  easily 
discern.  We  saw  the  mill  where  Clover 
worked,  crossed  the  bridge  which  Richard 
traversed  during  the  great  snow-storm, 
and  visited  the  dam  which  was  torn  away 
by  the  freshet.  Little  romance  went  to 
the  novelist's  description,  as  one  could 
well  imagine  in  seeing  the  water  plunge 
twenty  feet  over  the  broad  dam  and  boil 
furiously  below.    The  arsenal,  on  the  east 

nk,  was  under  the  charge  of 'a  veteran 


soldier,  proud  of  his  neat  yard,  his  magsr 
zines,  his  gardens  and  greenhouses,  hirt 
stock  of  muskets,  even  then  antiquated, 
and  his  pigmy  ordnance,  now  mere  pop- 
guns. We  made  the  tour  <^  the  saw* 
mills,  which,  in  our  unprofessional  e^'es, 
seemed  to  be  sparing  of  the  Kennebec's  lav« 
ish  strength,  running  small  savrs,  and  even 
those  slowly.  In  the  State  House,  which 
was  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  one  whoee- 
dome  forms  the  "  hub  of  the  universe," 
they  were  holding  a  State  fair,  and  the 
show  of  fruit  made  Doane's  mouth  water. 

Our  goal  was  Moosehead.  W©  jour- 
neyed by  rail  from  Augusta  to  Skowhe- 
gan,  forty  miles  up  the  river.  Here,  in* 
the  cosy,  old-fiishioned  tavern  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, we  found  a  hearty  welcome,  genuine 
comfort,  and  a  royal  supper,  including  a 
dish  of  ambrosiar-Hit  lea.st  by  that  name, 
I  am  sure,  would  George  Doane,  our  epi- 
cure, be  pleased  to  see  his  Maine  apple- 
sauce immortalized !  A  golden  moon  rose 
over  the  glittering  dam  as  we  walked 
down  from  the  inn  to  view  it ;  and  when 
we  returned,  chilled  by  the  biting  air,  a 
heap  of  huge  logs  crackled  and  roared  in 
the  open  fireplace,  lighting  up  a  cheery 
bar-room,  with  old  cronies  chatting  at  the 
blazing  hearth,  a  big  dog  snoring  from  his 
favorite  comer,  two  little  boys  fast  asleep 
on  a  settle  or  window-seat,  and  the  stage- 
driver,  ruddy  and  good-humored,  counting 
his  passengers  for  the  next  morning's  trip 
to  the  Foot  of  the  Lake. 

Nowadays,  they  say,  a  railroad  is  build- 
ing to  Moosehead  Lake.  Even  then  there 
was  a  choice  of  approaches,  you  could 
reach  it  by  taking  a  canoe  at  Augusta  and 
paddling  up  the  Kennebec,  ** carrying" 
occasionally  around  the  rapids  and  dams, 
until  you  entered  the  lakes  which  form 
the  headwaters  of  the  rivers.  Or  you 
could  start  with  your  "  birch  "  from  Ban- 
gor, going  up  the  West  Branch  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot, through  Chesuncook,  as  far  as 
the  Carry  of  Moosehead  Lake,  across 
which  the  birch  is  then  transported  and 
launched  upon  the  lake.  This  latter  is  an 
excursion  in  itself,  taking  the  traveller 
through  a  wild  region.  There  vras  also  a 
stage-coach  line  from  Bangor  to  the  lake, 
distance  sixty-five  miles,  and  another  from 
Skowhegan,  distance  fifty-five  miles,  which 
bitter  was  the  one  we  took ;  but  for  mod- 
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em  infonnation  it  would  be  well  to  write  was  one  of  the  commissariat.    He  soon 

to  Bangor  or  Skowhegan.  brought  us  the  following  bill  denoting  the 

(N.  B. — ^Never  make  such  inquiries  of  modest  stock  of  provisions  which  he,  under 

postmasters ;  they  do  not  answer  letters.  Kline's   advice,  had   purchased   from  a 

The  landlord  is  a  better  venture ;  he  will  neighboring  store : 

reaect  that  you  meditate  a  trip  and  may     74  lbs.  haM  bread  at  8  cts $6  92 

stop  with  him  on  the  way.)  8  **  tea  at  08  l-a  cts 1  88 

At  seven  o'clock  of  a  <7isp  September  85   **   sugar  at  11  cts 8  75 

morning  we  climbed  atop  of  the  stage  and      *  "   candles  at  16 1-80  a «3 

set  oat  from  Skowhegan  for  Moosehead.  ^  ,"  ^5^*f,^^,^il- '^  ^ 

r     . J  L     ii.v     u  L       -xi-  u  J  ^    XL         *  "*•  saleratus  at  8  cts 08 

Insidewasa  healthy  baby  With  bad  teeth,       4  lbs.  cheese  at  12 1-2  cts 60 

whom  his  mother  stuffed  tight  with  sweet  85   "  flonr  at  8 1-8  cts 88 

cakes  and  sour  apples,  beginning  the  mo-       5   "  batter  at  18  cu 90 

ment  the  coach  started.    She  remarked       J  blish'^'^^touSr' **  ^  ^'^ ''^*    '   '    '     l  60 

that   the  child  suffered  somewhat  from  1^  gj^^;  matoh^  *.   '.   *.   '.   ! /.   *.   *.   !       I6 

the  toothache.    Our  team  of  four  horses       1  firkin  and  8  boxes s» 

dashed  merrily  off,  under  the  cracking  

whip.    Pretty  soon  our  nigh  leader  broke  $23  48 

his  harness  twice,  and  the  driver,  jumping  This  matter  being  settled  to  Doane's 
off,  grabbed  him  by  the  head  and  gave  him  satisfaction,  we  were  soon  off.  Moose- 
three  kicks,  saying  satirically:  **D — ^n  head  Lake  is  an  irregular  sheet  of  water, 
ye,  you  did  well."  Then  he  skilfully  re-  full  of  promontories  and  inlets,  but  in 
paired  the  broken  harness.  We  passed  general  forty  miles  long  and  fifleen  broad 
through  Athens,  Harmony,  Cambridge,  in  its  widest  pturt.  It  is  the  headvraters 
Parkman,  Abbot,  Blanchard,  and  Shirley,  of  the  Kennebec,  and  a  thousand  feet 
the  ride  from  one  station  to  another  being  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  little  steam- 
called  a  shift ;  and  at  Parkman  in  a  er  plied  three  times  a  week  between  the 
shabby  tavern  we  ate  a  shabbier  dinner,  head  and  foot ;  but  as  she  was  not  to  leave 
Naturally  the  road  vras  hilly  and  rough ;  till  the  morrow,  we  chartered  a  sail-boat, 
but  the  weather  was  unnaturally  icy,  and  put  our  canoes,  supplies,  and  precious 
we  were  chilled  on  reaching  Greenville,  selves  aboard,  and  set  out.  Near  Deer 
generally  called  the  Foot  of  the  Lake,  at  Island  we  got  our  first  view  of  Katahdin, 
eight  o'clock.  Here  were  a  dosen  houses  rising  dimly  in  the  distance.  The  wind 
and  one  or  two  stores.  Here,  too,  our  lit-  dying  away,  we  were  ten  hours  in  going 
tie  party,  coasisting  of  Poynter,  Doane,  sixteen  miles.  After  night&ll,  therefore, 
Acres,  and  myself,  met  our  two  guides,  we  Steered  for  the  shore,  and  made  our 
whom  we  may  call  King  and  Kline,  each  way,  through  woods  and  thick  darkness, 
captain  of  his  own  canoe.  With  them  to  Kline's  house.  The  Kline  mansion  was 
Poynter  forthwith  held  a  council  of  war.  a  square  room  with  v^alls  innocent  of  lath 
fSarly  next  morning  we  began  our  brief  or  plaster.  In  it  biased  a  magnificent  fire 
preparations  for  the  campaign.  It  had  of  huge  logs.  From  the  boat  we  had 
been  decidea  V>  cross  Moosehetui  Lake,  to  brought  pork  and  potatoes,  which  Mrs 
"  carry  "  to  the  West  Branch  of  the  Pe-  Kline  cooked,  smoking  a  short  pipe  during 
nobscot,  and  thence  to  paddle  down  the  the  delicate  process.  Kline  sat  at  the 
river  to  a  large  sheet  of  water  called  Lob-  head  of  the  table  without  exchanging  a 
ster  Pond,  there  going  into  camp.  Poyn-  word.  Ordinarily,  he  was  garrulity  i^ 
ter,  our  Nimrod,  had  designs,  apparently,  self;  but  now,  being  ranbarrassed,  he  kept 
on  trout  and  feathered  game,  as  well  as  mum.  We  slept  soundly  that  night  on  his 
on  any  four-footed  beast  that  might  incan-  hospitable  floor. 

tioofily  come  our  way,  and  had  inspected        Next  day  we  hailed  the  steamboat,  and 

oar  weapons  for  carrying  on  both  land  and  were  towed  to  Kineo.    Mount  Kineo  is  a 

naval  warfiire — an  apparatus  of  rod  and  huge  rock  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 

reel,  lines  and  hooks,  bobs  and  sinkers,  for  half-way  up,  rising  seven  hundred  f^ 

lake  expeditions,  and  powder,  shot,  wad-  and  more  fix)m  the  lake  level.    Strikingly 

ding,  caps,   pouches,    nipple   wrenches,  abrupt    everywliere,    its    best    effect    is 

jack-knives,   and   guns,   for  skirmishes  not  to  be  had  firom  the  lake,  toward  which 

and  slaughters  in  the  forest    It  was  now  it  slopes,  but  from  its  reverse  flank,  where 

Doane's  turn  to  be  active,  for  the  question  it  is  sheer  and  precipitous,  and  marvelloos 
28  T 
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stories  are  told  of  the  depth  of  the  water  at 
'its\  base.  The  moantain  dominates  the  lake 
landscape  everywhere;  you  see  it  befo^ 
you,  behind  yon,  this  side  of  you,  and  are 
glad  to  be  quitK)f  the  landmark,  as  a  token 
of  real  progress.  The  little  steamer  pufied 
up  to  the  wharf  and  landed  her  party  at 
the  hotel.  It  was  the  resort  of  many  who 
liked  to  take  their  hunting  and  fishing  in 
instalments,  with  a  comfortable  house  as  a 
base,  better  than  to  rough  it  in  the  woods. 

As  Poynter  scorned  such  inglorious  lux- 
ury, we  cast  off  our  tow-line,  for  the 
steamer  went  no  further  that  day ;  and 
we  bade  good-by  to  the  young  moose 
penned  near  the  house,  with  some  misgiv- 
ings OS  to  our  ever  seeing  another,  and  to 
the  giteat  eagle  caught  in  a  steel-trap  and 
caged  near  the  moose.  The  wind  again 
failing,  we  took  to  the  birches.  Poynter 
and  Doane,  being  good  oarsmen,  piqued 
themselves  on  acquiring  skill  at  the  paddle  * 
six  hours'  practice  cooled  their  ambition  or 
satisfied  it.  Pretty  soon  we  discovered  a 
large  eagle  circling  in  the  sky,  and  when 
within  long  gunshot,  Poynter  dropped  his 
paddle,  seized  his  gun,  and  fired.  If  the 
small  shot  reached  him,  they  had  little  ef- 
fect upon  his  m^esty  of  the  clouds. 
Ducks  flying  hither  and  thither  gave 
Poynter  practice  in  shooting  from  a  birch. 
We  also  landed  ooca.sionally  and  looked 
for  moose-tracks  in  a  country  wild  atid 
dense  with  woods  and  underbrush.  Enor- 
mous trunks  of  aged  trees,  prone  at 
every  step,  showed  how  they  had  lived, 
grown  to  great  heights,  rotted,  fallen, 
and  gathered  their  shrouds  of  moss 
Doane.  who  had  borne  with  good  temper 
our  noon  meal  of  salt  pork,  hard  bread, 
and  water,  now  begged  us  to  drop  the 
gun  and  try  the  rod  for  the  sake  of  a  civ- 
ilized supper.  Accordingly  we  fished  at  a 
place  called  "  The  Farm,"  in  compliment- 
ary contrast  to  the  forest,  and  caught 
some  handsome  lake  trout  which  made 
Doane's  eyes  dance  with  delight. 

At  eight  o'clock,  having  toiled  to  the 
head  of  the  lake,  we  left  the  birches 
and  most  of  our  provisions  on  the  shore 
(Kline  smiling  when  we  suggested  a  doubt 
of  their  safety) ,  and  walked  across  the 
Carry  with  our  personal  baggage,  guns, 
and  rods,  not  forgetting  the  trout,  which 
Doane  took  under  his  special  charge. 
The  Carry  is  a  rude  railroad  of  logs,  built 
over  the  marshy  ground  between  the  lake 
and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot. 
The  road  and  track  were  two  miles  long, 


and  in  such  condition  that  the  oxen  which 
drew  the  heavy  car  sometimes  fell  through. 
The  tramp  was  tiresame  in  the  cold,  dark 
night,  and  we  were  glad  to  reach  the 
shanty  at  the  other  end  of  the  Carry. 

The  shanty  was  a  large  roof  with  its 
eaves  raised  by  the  breadth  of  two  hug© 
logs  (which  served  as  walls)  above  the 
ground .  The  larger  part  was  the  sleeping- 
room  for  lumbermen  and  travellers ;  the 
rear  was  the  kitchen  and  eating-room. 
On  either  side  under  the  eaves  ran  a  line 
of  bedding  laid  upon  cedar  boughs.  The 
landlady  cooked  our  trout,  and  never  did 
morsel  taste  sweeter  to  hungry  youth. 
There  was  also  corned  moose-meat,  which 
even  Doane  mistook  for  beef.  Then  all 
hands,  including  us  new-comers  and  half 
a  dozen  lumbermen,  taking  off  our  boots, 
"  turned  in,"  one  of  the  two  thick  blank- 
ets or  beds  serving  as  mattress  and  the  other 
as  coverlet.  A  party  of  moose-hunters 
roused  us  at  II  o'clock,  another  at  3 ;  nei- 
ther had  seen  any  game.  The  room  wa« 
heated  like  an  oven  by  its  great  stove,  but 
ice  formed  outside.    Time,  September  27. 

Next  morning  Poynter  and  I,  getting 
into  a  birch,  were  paddled  by  King  a 
short  distance  from  the  shanty.  As  we 
landed,  a  red  fox  ran  across  a  clearing  200 
yards  away,  and  quickly  entered  the 
thicket.  We  plunged  into  a  horrible  tan- 
gle and  quagmire.  Emerging  from  the 
bog  to  higher  ground,  **  Moose,"  the  dog 
of  the  Carry,  treed  a  spruce  partridge, 
which  Poynter  shot  through  the  head. 
Incredible  as  it  seemed,  not  a  rod  away 
a  second  bird  sat  on  a  branch,  unmoved 
by  the  noise,  and  I  easily  brought  him 
down,  while  Poynter  quickly  followed 
with  a  third,  and  so  on.  It  was  clear  tha*t 
the  partridges  were  as  tame  as  hens,  allow- 
ing us  to  come  within  ten  or  twelve  yards, 
and  never  getting  up  before  we  fired  ;  as 
we  shot  them  all  sitting,  it  was  impossible 
to  miss.    We  got  no  ducks  that  morning. 

The  ox-car  having  brought  the  provi- 
sions across  the  Carry,  we  launched  the 
birches  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penob- 
scot, paddled  down  the  river  two  miles, 
turned  southward  into  Lobster  river,  and 
two  miles  further  entered  Big  Lobster 
pond.  Three  miles  in  Lobster  pond 
brought  us  to  a  long  rocky  point  tipped 
with  a  round  boulder.  On  the  point  were 
old  cedars,  tall  spruces,  and  much  under- 
brush, and,  on  allsid^,  beautiful  lake  and 
mountain  scenery.  This  was  the  common 
camping-ground  for  white  mf  n  on  Lobster 
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pond ;  the  Indians  had  another.  We 
soon  made  a  roaring  fire,  and,  seeing  fish 
whirling  near  the  shore,  caught  enough 
of  them  for  supper. 

The  guides,  with  Poynter  and  Acres, 
started  for  moose.  Doane  and  1  whiled 
away  the  evening  by  cribbage,  and  were 
often  deceived  by  the  regular,  quick  splash- 
ing of  the  waves  on  the  pebbly  shore  like 
paddles  ;  but  it  was  midnight  before  they 
returned,  and  though  they  had  heard  a 
cow  moose  bellow,  they  had  not  enticed  her 
to  the  water.  We  slept  on  the  bare  ground 
with  a  log  for  a  pillow  and  shawls  to  cover 
us,  by  the  roaring  fire ;  and  when  the  fire 
occasionally  went  out,  ooh !  wasn't  it  cold ! 

Big  Lobster  pond  is  a  piece  of  water 
about  six  miles  long,  averaging  perhaps 
half  a  mile  wide.  It  was  a  lucus  a  non- 
no  l6heteTs  there  except  spiders,  almost  big 
enough  to  pass  for  them.  The  guides 
went  in  a  canoe  to  a  deserted  camp  at 
the  Carry  of  Little  Lobster  pond,  and 
brought  back  some  boards  from  four  to 
six  feet  long  and  six  or  eight  inches 
broad,  made  by  splitting  cedar  logs. 
With  these  oedar  splits  they  built  us  a 
camp  or  half*roof  eight  feet  wide  and  sev- 
en feet  deep,  open  towards  the  great  fire. 
The  splits  were  carefully  lapped  on  a 
framework  of  crotched  or  notched  poles, 
but  our  roof  was  not  wholly  water-tight, 
and  the  sides  were  still  less  so,  while  the 
rain  often  beat  in  from  the  front.  These 
camps  are  almost  invariably  so  small  that 
the  wretched  tenants  lie  cramped  and 
crowded  every  night,  with  their  heads 
against  the  splits  and  their  boots  in  the 
fire,  while  the  outside  members  of  the 
herring-packed  party  are  freezing. 

In  this  camp  we  passed  several  days, 
gunning,  fishing,  and  idling.  To  our  dis- 
tress and  chagrin,  it  was  a  week  of  con- 
stant high  winds,  hail,  snow,  and  rain. 
There  were  no  trout  to* be  caught,  though 
plenty  of  less  toothsome  fish.  Occasion- 
ally, in  penetrating  the  den^^e  woods,  we 
.shot  small  game  of  various  sorts — par- 
tridges, minks,  and  squirrels ;  the  latter, 
however,  only  for  use  in  a  ragout,  to  vary 
our  odious  fare.  Kline  said  the  constant 
storm  had  driven  the  birds  from  the  roads 
into  the  thickets ;  at  any  rate  they  were 
not  very  abundant.  There  was  an  old 
overgrown,  logging  road  back  of  the 
camp,  where  we  occasionally  got  a  few 
fat  partridges,  which  made  us  always  a 
delicious  repast.  Kline  cooked  them  with 
pOTk,  potatoes,  and  dumplings,  in  a  stew. 


There  is  no  cesthetic  point  from  which 
to  discuss  partridge-shooting  around 
Moosehead.  Even  Poynter  confessed  it 
was  **  only  a  question  of  supplying  the 
larder,"  causing  Doane  to  repeat  ^^only!  " 
with  indignant  emphasis.  The  novice, 
crammed  with  the  yams  of  his  guide  about 
the  abundance  of  birds,  shoulders  his  gun, 
starts  ofi^,  disdainful  of  a  dog,  to  knock 
over  a  dozen  before  breakfast,  as  a  titbit  for 
the  camp.  He  wanders  fruitlessly  through 
miles  of  wilderness,  sinking  knee-deep  at 
every  step  in  the  decaying  vegetation,  and 
climbing  painfully  over  the  prostrate 
trunks  of  huge  old  trees,  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter.  The  thickets  tear  his 
clothes  and  his  flesh  ;  he  plunges  one  leg 
in  a  bog-hole,  and,  in  trying  to  recover  it, 
loses  his  balance  and  doubles  up  like  a 
shut  jack-knife,  pitching  among  the  thorns 
with  arms,  gun,  and  ammunition  all 
abroad.  If,  after  an  hour  of  these  gym- 
nastics, he  finds  his  way  back  to  camp 
without  birds  but  full  of  briers,  he  has  a 
fine  chance  lo  control  his  temper  under 
the  sarcastic  inquiries  of  his  comrades. 

The  ceaseless  wind  and  rain,  which  had 
nearly  spoiled  the  pursuit  of  smaller 
game,  ruined  the  moose-hunting,  giving 
us  not  a  single  good  night.  At  this  sea- 
son, moose  are  hunted  with  birches  in  the 
night-time,  when  they  go  to  the  water's 
edge  and  feed  on  the  bottom-grass.  The 
hunter  paddles  noiselessly  to  within  fifty 
.feet  unless  the  victim  starts,  and  usually 
to  ten  feet  if  possible,  before  he  fires.  He 
calls  the  males  down  by  imitating  the  cry 
of  the  female,  through  a  tunnel-shaped 
roll  of  birch-bark.  We  could  easily  dis- 
tinguish the  real  from  the  sham  call,  but 
Kline  said  the  moose  could  not.  He- had 
hunted  moose  thirty  years,  and  killed 
hundreds  of  them,  but  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  one  more  than  seven  and  a  half 
feet  high.  All  the  conditions  ought 
to  favor  for  successful  moose-hunting. 
Once,  when  Poynter  and  Kline  called  a 
moose  at  twilight.  Acres,  who  was  a  mile 
away,  unluckily  fired  at  a  loon,  and  sent 
the  moose  off.  Again  they  got  him  down , 
when  a  whiff  of  wind  carried  the  sound  of 
the  horn  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  they 
heard  him  turn  to  another  quarter. 

But  after  many  misadventures  which  I 
will  not  detail,  Poynter  got  a  shot  on  one 
of  our  last  nights  at  Lobster  pond.  Both 
torches  went  out.  King  and  I  paddled  si- 
lently two  miles,  when  he  gave  the  call  of 
the  cow-moose,  with  no  answer.    King 
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said  it  "  blowed  so  hard  his  hom  couldn't 
be  heard  two  rod."  Finally,  we  paddled 
to  a  lagoon  near  the  head  of  the  pond, 
where  already  in  the  afternoon  we  had 
seen  new  moose  signs,  had  heard  a  rang- 
ing moase  call,  and  had  hunted  for  him  in 
Tain.  Here  King  called  and  got  an  an- 
swer from  a  bull-moose  some  distance  off. 
We  waited  in  breathless  suspense,  but  to 
frequent  calls  there  was  no  reply.  The 
night  was  very  cold  and  dark,  and  know- 
ing that  we  could  not  land  and  build  a 
fire  lest  a  moose  should  see  it  or  smell  the 
smoke,  1  knelt,  wrapped  in  a  heavy  blan- 
ket, and  half  asleep,  in  the  bow  of  the 
birch,  when  a  couple  of  shots  aroused  us. 
They  came  from  Kline  and  Poynter,  who 
had  called  a  moose  to  the  shore,  and, 
though  the  night  was  pitchy  dark,  the 
sound  told  that  he  was  not  two  rods  dis- 
tant, when  a  sudden  whiff  of  wind  gave 
him  their  scent,  and  he  was  off.  As  he 
turned  they  both  fired  at  the  sound,  and 
heard  him  jump  two  or  three  times,  and 
crash  through  the  bushes  at  a  tearing 
pace,  as  if  in  great  pain  or  terror.  Kline 
thought  it  useless  to  pursue  that  night ; 
but  early  next  morning  they  found  where 
he  had  stood  and  turned,  and  traced  his 
path  alike  by  the  fresh  hoof-prints  and  the 
broken  bushes.  Once  or  twice  he  had  lain 
down  and  struggled,  and  the  steps  there- 
after were  palpably  short  and  feeble. 
**  That  moose,"  said  Kline,  "  is  dead  in 
the  woods."  Unhappily  the  ground  fur- 
ther on  was  high  and  hard,  and  the 
drenching  rain  had  nearly  obliterated  his 
tracks,  while  other  moose-tracks  crossing 
threw  them  off  the  trail.  So  poor  Poyn- 
ter did  liot  capture  that  year  the  h6ms  of 
the  moose  he  had  shot. 

Of  course  in  this  brief  reminiscence  of 
an  autumn  ramble,  I  pass  over  details 
which  would  befit  a  more  elaborate  and 
pretentious  sketch — the  record  of  each 
day*s  hunting  and  the  amusing  occupa- 
tions at  the  camp.  In  the  woods  one 
tak£s  as  a  joke  the  discomforts  he  would 
growl  at  elsewhere — the  hard  beds  of  ce- 
dar twigs,  and  the  log  for  a  pillow  ;  the 
coarse  fare  of  pork  and  potatoes,  "  flip- 
pers "  or  flapjacks  and  chub ;  the  wood- 
chopping  by  day,  and  the  freezing  by 
night  when  the  great  fire  bums  out.  I 
testify  that  the  chief  reminiscence  through 
ysars,  of  the  Moosehead  region.  Is  being 
awakened  every  night  without  exception, 
usually  three  or  four  times,  to  feed  the 
fire ;  for  the  guides  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 


innocent — or  of  the  polar  bear.  Ivline  lay 
down  one  night  on  a  bare  rock,  as  the 
shanty  was  too  "  close  "  for  him.  There 
came  a  violent  rain,  as  usual,  and  pelted 
him  for  hours;  he  rose,  smiling,  in  the 
morning,  and  told  what  a  refr^hing 
slumber  he  had  eiyoyed — he  had  slept 
through  it  all.  Often,  in  a  night,  we 
burned  half  a  cord  of  splendid,  straight 
green  wood,  and  were  cold  at  that. 

What  troubled  us  most  was  to  be  weath- 
er-bound; for  the  guides  would  not  risk 
their  canoes  in  the  waves,  and  so  dense  is 
the  undergrowth  in  the  Moosehead  dis- 
trict that,  though  sometimes  a  logging 
road  runs  inward  a  short  distance,  or  a 
foot-path  is  worn  along  a  river,  the  canoe 
is  usually  necessary  for  transportation 
At  length  we  broke  camp,  and  crept  along 
the  shore  to  a  lagoon  on  the  west  side  of 
the  pond,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide 
Pushing  the  birches  into  the  meadow-grass 
as  far  as  they  would  go,  we  waded  across, 
slumping  in  the  icy  water  to  our  knees. 
Afler  three  delightful  trips  of  this  sort, 
we  re-launched  our  canoes,  and  safely 
gained  the  outlet  of  Lobster  river.  There , 
Poynter,  Acres,  and  I  tramped  over  the 
logging  road  to  th^  Carry,  in  vain  search 
of  game,  while  Acres,  who  had  gone 
ahead,  got  a  couple  of  partridges. 

At  the  Carry  we  joined  the  boat  party, 
and  crof>s4ed  the  Penobscot  to  the  north 
bank,  camping  in  the  small  bark  shanty 
just  vacated  by  the  old  Indian,  Aunance. 
As  usual,  we  passed  the  night  in  moose- 
hunting,  but  without  luck.  However,  we 
caught  a  grateful  breakfast  of  trout,  and 
had  very  good  fishing  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Carry.  The  sudden ,  violent  squalls,  and 
a  snow-storm  lasting  four  hours  (the  third 
snow-storm  of  our  trip)  caused  us  to  land 
and  pass  the  next  night  at  Soccateon  Point 
where,  at  the  camp  of  John  Masterman 
there  was  bear  meat  and  moose  meat  in 
plenty.  The  next  day  we  made  the  Out- 
let (Kennebec  river),  and  there  had 
excellent  fishing,  though  none  of  the  trout 
weighed  more  than  three  pounds.  The 
supply,  however,  seemed  exhaustless,  and 
Poynter  and  Doane  pa<;ked  and  sent  home 
some  of  their  trout  in  boxes  bored  with 
holes,  and  lined  with  long,  swamp  moss. 
The  homeward  jaunt  contained  nothing 
remarkable,  save  the  luxury  of  clean  linen , 
clean  food,  and  the  other  effeminacies  of 
civilization.  Thb  was  our  ramble  in 
Maine. 

Philip  Quilibkt 
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THE  STUDY  OF  HYGIENE. 
The  subject  of  hygiene  has  two  aspects : 
that  of  an  empirical  art,  the  art  of  pre- 
serving health,  which  is  founded  upon 
common  sense  and  the  obvious  dictates  of 
experience ;  it  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  a 
science  which  consists  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  health  and  the  causes 
of  disease.  Art  is  an  aSair  of  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  practice ;  science  goes  a 
step  further  back — it  establishes  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  and  shape  the  rules, 
and  make  action  intelligent  and  efl^tive. 
Art  being  older  than  science,  and  grow- 
ing out  of  men's  earlier  and  ruder  striv- 
ings, historic  hygiene  will  be  the  record 
of  the  first  attempts  of  individuals  and 
communities  to  carry  out  sanitary  regu- 
lations. As  an  art,  hygiene  wa^  carried 
to  a  high  pitch  by  various  of  the  older 
nations.  The  Jewish  economy  embodied 
many  careful  and  wise  directions  for  guard- 
ing the  health.  '*  It  is  to  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  these  sanitary  regulations  that 
one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  by 
giene  of  the.  present  day,  M.  Michel 
Levy,  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  sin- 
gular immunity  of  the  Jewish  race  in  the 
midst  of  fearfully  fatal  epidemics ;  which 
immunity  was  so  marked  in  the  Middle 
Ages  that  it  brought  upon  them  accusa- 
tions the  most  absurd,  persecutions  the 
most  atrocious."  Again,  the  water  supply 
of  Rome  afforded  an  astonishing  exempli- 
fication of  the  hygienic  value  attached  to 
that  agent,  and  of  the  resources  by  which 
it  was  made  available  on  an  immense 
scale  by  the  Roman  people.  Frontinus, 
writing  A.  D.  92,  informs  us  that  there 
were  nine  large  aqueducts  by  which  wa- 
ter was  brought  into  Rome,  besides  some 
smaller  channels.  These  aqueducts,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  covered,  were  of  great 
length,  one  being  42,  one  49,  and  another 
50  miles  long.  Frontinus,  who  was  con- 
troller of  tke  aqueducts,  gives  the  meas- 
urements of  their  carrying  capacity,  which 
has  been  computed  to  be  equal  to  a  stream 
twenty  feet  wide  by  six  feet  deep,  at  a  fall 
six  times  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  river 
Thames.  The  supply  appears  to  have 
been  equivalent  to  more  than  332,000,000 


gallons  per  day,  or  assuming  Rome  to  have 
contained  a  million  of  inhabitants  it  was 
332  gallons  per  head  per  day ;  certainly  a 
luxurious  allowance  of  this  important  ele- 
ment. The  drainage  system  of  Rome  was 
correspondingly  extensive .  This  was  truly 
grand,  and  the  ancients  are  entitled  to 
large  credit  for  reducing  the  little  knowl- 
edge they  had  upon  hygienic  subjects  to 
efficient  practice. 

But  in  becoming  a  science  in  modern 
timfes  hygiene  was  greatly  widened  in 
scope  and  multiplied  in  its  protective  re- 
sources, for  with  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  nature  came  a  better  understanding  of 
the  causes  of  disease  and  increasing  pow- 
er of  prevention.  Men  do  undoubtedly 
live  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  life,  but 
that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  truth  of  the 
case ;  the  fatal  half  of  it  is  that  they  also 
die  from  ignorance.  Hygiene  is  therefore 
more  an  affiiir  of  knowledge,  and  of 
knowledge  so  familiar  that  it  becomes  an 
unconscious  guide  of  the  conduct.  It  is 
the  high  claim  of  scientific  education  that, 
if  properly  organized,  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  health  and  of  the  causes  of 
disease  will  be  its  necessary  outcome. 
Dr.  Corfield,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  in  a  late  address 
thus  sums  up  the  subjects  which  must  be 
understood  for  the  efficient  prevention  of 
disease  :  ''To  this  end  we  must  study  all 
the  agents  of  whatever  kind  which  modi- 
fy the  health  of  man.  We  must  study 
man  himself  as  regards  his  constitution, 
age,  sex,  habits,  professions,  etc.  And 
again  we  must  study  all  the  modifications 
of  the  conditions  in  which  man  is  placed, 
all  alterations  of  the  medium  in  which  he 
lives,  all  the  eflFects  of  various  soils,  of  the 
proximity  of  seas,  of  the  state  of  the  wa- 
ter supply,  the  action  of  the  various  kinds 
of  food  and  drinks,  and  of  the  narcotic 
stimulants  used  -so  much  all  over  the 
world;  of  exercise,  mental  and  bodily; 
and  in  fact  all  the  agencies  by  which  the 
health  of  man  may  be  impaired  and  his 
life  shortened.  "We  must  therefere  call  in 
the  aid  of  all  the  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences ;  and,  taking  their  data  for  axioms, 
proceed  to  the  solution  of  the  all-impor- 
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tant  and  difficult  problems  which  the  study 
of  the  science  of  health  presents  to  us." 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

Twenty  miles  an  hour — no,  twenty 
miles  with  each  beat  of  the  pulse !  that  is 
our  speed  as  reported  by  the  astronomers ; 
while  we  sleep  seven  hours  the  night  train 
makes  four  hundred  and  'seventy  thousand 
miles  ;  and  this  rate  of*  movement  of  ihe 
terrestrial  ball  Is  part  of  a  gi-and  system 
of  movements  as  harmohious  as  they  are 
stupendous.  But  can  this  state  of  things 
last?  Laplace  is  beliered  to  have  proved 
that  the  hanpony  of  the  Sv)lar  system  is 
self-adjusting  and  eternal ;  but  the  doc- 
trine has  been  more  recently  broached 
that  the  machinery  of  the  solar  system, 
like  all  other  machinery,  must  at  last  run 
down.  Robert  Holmes  is  inclined  to  sym- 
pathize with  this  discouraging  aspect  of 
the  case.  His  philosophy  has  the  blues, 
and  he  believes  that  nothing  can  save  us 
from  ultimate  eternal  smash.  He  has 
made  a  little  nightmare  of  a  book  in 
which  he  fastens  ferociously  on  what  he 
conceives  to  be  evidences  that  the  order  of 
nature  is  getting  old  and  decrepit,  and 
must  perish  and  dissolve  in  its  proper 
time.  The  earth,  he  says,  is  drying  up 
to  begin  with,  the  liquid  ocean  being 
clowly  converted  into  the  solid  earth. 
But  as  there  can  be  no  vital  action  with- 
out water,  the  loss  of  this  element  will  of 
course  put  a  period  to  life.  He  then 
quotes  Dr.  Whewell  as  follows :  "  Changes 
are  taking  place  in  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  which  have  gone  on  pro- 
gressively from  the  first  dawn  of  science. 
Will  these  changes  go  on  without  limit 
or  reaction?  If  so,  we  tend  by  natural 
CJiuses  to  a  termination  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  things."  This  derangement,  says 
the  author,  is  equivalent  to  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  gravitation,  as  the  earth  becomes 
denser  by  a  drying  up  of  its  waters ;  and 
as  a  consequence  of  this  loss  of  balance 
among  the  forces  of  the  planetary  system 
the  earth  must  at  length  be  drawn  into 
the  sun.  And  when  it  makes  the  terrific 
plunge,  what  then?  Why  it  of  course 
constitutes  an  opacity  by  cooling  down  the 
heat  and  quenching  the  light ;  that  is,  it 
will  form  a  dark  spot,  or  a  sun-spot. 
And  so  in  learning  the  doom  of  our  planet 
we  get  a  solution  of  the  vexed  problem  of 
the  spots  on  the  sun.  The  speculation  is 
certainly  adventurous,  even  if  the  logic 


is  somewhat  lame ;  and  illustrates  a  great 
deal  of  that  crude  thinking  which  passes 
for  science  because  it  assumes  to  deal 
with  scientific  questions. 


TYND ALL'S  RESPIRATOR  FOR  FIREMEN. 
,  In  his  celebrated  address  on  *^  Dust  and 
Disease,'*  lately  republished  with  addi- 
tions, in  a  volume  entitled  **  Fragments 
of  Science,"  Professor  Tyndall  briefly  al- 
ludes to  an  invention  of  his  own,  designed 
to  enable  firemen  to  penetrate  the  deasest 
smoke  and  remain  there,  if  necessary,  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  serious  incon- 
venience. He  calls  it  a  "  Fireman's  Respi- 
rator," and  in  a  discourse  delivered  on  the 
9th  of  June  last — a  portion  of  which  has 
since  appeared  in  **  Nature  " — he  gives  u? 
a  minute  description  of  ^he  instrument 
along  with  an  interesting  account  of  the 
several  steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  its 
completion. 

Smoke  is  the  fireman's  most  dreaded  en- 
emy. It  often  renders  him  powerless  at 
the  very  moment  when  his  services  might 
otherwise  be  the  most  eflfective,  and  not 
unfrequently  cuts  off  all  chance  of  escape 
from  perils  into  which  his  heroic  courage 
has  impelled  him.  All  attempts  to  effi- 
ciently arm  him  against  it  have  hitherto 
turned  out  practical  failures ;  and  it  was 
this  circumstance,  coupled  as  he  tells  us 
with  a  desire  to  increase  the  life-saving 
appliances  of  the  fireman,  which  led  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  to  take  up  the  question. 
Studying  the  properties  of  smoke,  he 
found  that  it  was  made  up  of  minute  par- 
ticles of  soot  or  carbon  floating  in  the  gas- 
eous or  vaporoas  products  of  incomplete 
combustion,  and  the  problem  was  to  filter 
these  from  the  air  as  it  entered  the  respi- 
ratory passages.  The  cotton-wool  respi- 
rator, which  was  found  so  potent  in  ar- 
resting the  ordinary  dust  of  the  air,  was 
tried  in  the  case  of  the  smoke,  but  proved 
to  be  only  partially  effective.  Though 
soothing  in  certain  gentle  kinds  of  smoke, 
it  was  no  match  for  the  pungent  fumds  of 
a  resinous  fire.  Moistening  the  fibres 
with  glycerine,  so  that  they  would  adhere 
more  closely  together,  was  found  to  be  a 
great  improvement,  as  the  minute  parti- 
cles of  carbon  were  thereby  very  effectual- 
ly arrested ;  the  vapcwous  and  more  irri- 
tating portions  of  the  smoke,  however, 
passed  through  e^en  this,  so  that  three  or 
four  minutes'  exposure  was  the  utmost 
which  the  wearer  could  tolerate. 
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Calling  to  mind  the  power  possessed  by 
certain  bodies,  sach  as  charcoal  and  plati- 
num, to  condense  upon  their  sur&oes  and 
thereby  hasten  the'  oxidation  of  gaseous 
and  vaporous  substanees,  a  charcoal  respi- 
rator was  next  tried,  but  with  iitdiflferent 
suoceBs,  as  like  that  made  of  cotton- wool 
it  was  found  sufficient  to  do  only  a  part  of 
the  required  work.  But  this  happened  to 
be  just  that  part  which  the  wool  was  una- 
ble to  do ;  that  is,  it  would  stop  the  vapors 
but  allowed  the  little  particles  of  soot  to 
pass.  The  tWo  were  combined  and  the  in- 
strument was  essentially  complete. 

Ready  for  use  it  consists  of  an  outer  ob- 
long case,  with  one  end  adapted  to  the 
mouth,  and  the  other,  which  hangs  below 
the  chin,  closed  by  a  piece  of  wire-gauze, 
through  which  the  aur  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter. Between  the  mouth  and  the  bottom 
are  placed  alternate  layers  of  cotton-wool 
moistened  with  glycerine,  and  charcoal, 
each  of  which  rests  upon  a  floor  of  wire- 
gauze.  If  required,  a  layer  of  caustic 
lime  may  be  introduced  to  stop  the  paa- 
sage  of  carbonic  acid.  Valves  are  so  ar- 
ranged at  the  top  that  only  the  ingoing 
air  can  pass  through  the  respirator,  that 
expelled  from  the  lungs  finding  direct  exit 
through  an  opening  in  the  mouth-piece. 
Professor  Tyndall  thus  describes  the  tests 
to  which  the  mechanism  has  been  ex- 
posed: *'In  a  small  cellar-like  chamber 
down-Htairs,  with  a  stone  floor  and  stone 
walls,  the  first  experiments  were  made. 
We  placed  there  furnaces  containing  res- 
mous  pine  wood,  lighted  the  wood,  and, 
placing  over  it  a  lid  which  prevented  too 
free  a  circulation  of  the  air,  generated 
dense  volumes  of  smoke.  With  our  eyes 
protected  by  suitable  glasses,  my  assistant 
and  I  have  remained  in  this  room  for  half 
an  hour  and  more,  when  the  smoke  was 
so  dense  and  pungent  that  a  single  inha^ 
lation  through  the  undefended  mouth 
would  be  perfectly  unendurable ;  and  we 
might  have  prolonged  our  stay  for  hours. 
Having  thus  &r  perfected  the  instrument, 
1  wrote  to  Captain  Shaw,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  asking 
him  whether  such  a  respirator  would  be 
of  use  to  him.  His  reply  was  prompt :  it 
would  be  most  valuable.  He  had,  however, 
made  himself  acquainted  with  every  contri- 
vance of  the  kind  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  had  found  none  of  them  of  any 
practical  use.  He  offered  to  come  and  test 
it  here,  or  to  olaoe  a  room  at  my  disposal  in 


the  city.  At  my  request  he  came  hero  ac- 
companied by  three  of  his  men.  Our 
small  room  was  filled  with  smoke  to  their 
entire  satis&ction.  The  three  men  went 
successively  into  it  and  remained  there  as 
long  as  Captain  Shaw  wished  them.  On 
coming  out  they  said  they  had  not  suffered 
the  slightest  inconvenience;  that  they 
could  have  remained  all  day  in  the  smoke. 
Captain  Shaw  then  tested  the  instrument 
with  the  same  result." 


BELATI0N8  OF  FO&ESTS  TO  CLIMATE. 
How  the  climate  and  health  of  a  coun- 
try are  affected  by  the  removal  of  its  for- 
ests, is  a  question  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
also  on  which  the  opinions  of  scientific 
men  are  widely  divided.  Humboldt  main- 
tained that  trees  by  the  nature  of  their 
perspiration,  and  the  radiation  from  their 
leaves  in  a  sky  without  clouds,  surround 
themselves  with  an  atmosphere  constantly 
cold  and  misty.  They  influence  the  copi- 
ousness of  springs,  not  as  many  believe  by 
a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  vapors  dif- 
fused through  the  air,  but  beoiuse  by 
sheltering  the  soil  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  sun,  they  lessen  the  evaporation  of 
water  produced  by  rain.  They  also  tend 
to  equalize  the  volume  of  rivers,  by  ren- 
dering the  rainfall  more  uniform,  and  by 
impeding  the  flow  of  surfiice  water  into 
them.  It  therefore  happens  that  when 
forests  are  destroyed,  springs  dry  up  or 
become  less  abundant,  rains  are  less  fre- 
quent and  more  severe,  and  floods  and  de- 
vastation are  a  not  uncommon  result.  In 
India,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has 
been  followed  by  a  very  marked  change  in 
the  character  of  the  climate.  At  Dapoolie 
the  climate  is  said  to  be  much  more  hot 
and  dry  than  before  the  timber  was  cut 
down  ;  and  streams  that  then  flowed  until 
April  or  May  have  since  commonly  dried 
up  in  December.  In  Coucan  a  similar 
state  of  things  resulted  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  vegetation.  The  long  droughts 
now  BO  frequent  in  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands, 
and  the  increased  amount  of  disease  which 
accompanies  them,  are  avowedly  due  to 
the  removal  of  their  forests.  In  the  high- 
lands of  Greece,  where  the  timber  has 
been  cut  away,  the  springs  are  said  to 
have  disappeared.  During  the  day,  trees 
not  only  shade  the  ground,  but  by  the  es- 
cape of  vapor  frx)m  their  leaves  mitigate 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.    At  night 
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they  radiate  heat  and  oofldense  the  vapor 
of  the  air  intq  the  form  of  dew,  many 
plants  being  endowed  with  this  fiumlty  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  collect  water  in  liorge 
quantities  from  the  atmosphere. 

lu  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  cHmate 
and  the  relation  of  forests  thereto,  which 
took  place  a  few  years  since  in  the  British 
Association,  Capt.  Strachy  contended  in 
opposition  to  the  aboTe  Tiews,  that  so  &r 
Irom  the  forests  being  the  cause  either  of  • 
the  rainfall  or  its  finctnations,  it  wa«}  more 
probable  that  rain  was  the  cause  of  for- 
ests. He  instanced  certain  districts  in 
India,  where  the  forest  vegetation  was  just 
in  proportion  to  the  foil  of  rain,  being 
scarce,  stunted,  and  weakly  where  there 
vms  little  rain,  and  abundant,  gigantic, 
and  vigorous  where  there  was  much  rain. 
In  temperate  climates  forests  might  pro* 
duce  an  effect,  but  certainly  not  in  the 
trebles.  Several  districts  were-  named 
where  forests  did  not  exist,  and  there  yns 
much  rain ;  and  others  where  the  forests 
were  extensive  and  there  was  but  little 
nin.  It  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Lankaster 
in  the  same  discussion,  that,  according  to 
the  la  Mrs  of  vegetation,  plants  must  be 
supplied  with  watw  in  a  liquid  or  vapor- 
ous form  for  their  growth,  and  that  all  the 
facts  which  had  been  mentioned,  and 
which  at  first  sight  appeared  opposed  to 
each  other,  might  be  explained.  That  for-  ' 
ests  did  not  always  grow  in  rainy  districts 
arose  probably  from  the  waters  accumulat- 
ing and  forming  morasses,  in  which  for- 
est trees  would  not  grow.  In  districts 
where  there  was  not  much  rain,  there 
might  be  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  rain  in  general  supplied  on- 
ly a  very  small  quantity  of  the  moisture 
required  by  plants.  Vegetable  physiology 
afforded  no  explanation  of  the  effects  on 
climate,  attributed  by  some  observers  to 
forests. 

Later  testimony  sustaining  the  views 
of  Humboldt  is  contained  in  an  inter- 
esting and  important  papet  "  On  the  ef- 
fects of  cutting  down  forests  on  the  cli- 
mate and  health  of  the  Mauritius  "  read 
a  short  time  since  by  Mr.  H.  Rogers  before 
the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society.  It  is 
there  stated  that  between  1854  and  1863 
vast  tracts  of  forest  had  disappeared, 
causing  a  diminished  amount  of  rainfall, 
an  increased  amount  of  dryness,  and  a 
proportionate  elevation  of  temperature. 
The  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  1865  in 


the  colony,  previously  so  remarkable  for 
its  salubrity,  he  traced  to  this  cause; 
adding  that  the  difference  in  seasons  Ls 
now  much  less  marked,  rains  are  scarce, 
droughts  frequent  and  excessive;  vast 
tracts  of  land  formerly  productive  are 
now  barren  and  desolate,  and  districts  be- 
fore noted  for  salubrity  are  now  notori- 
ously unhealthy.  Although  the  amount 
of  rainfoU  is  much,  reduced,  the  violence 
of  the  rain  is  increased  where  it  does  &11, 
and  heavy  floods  are  the  result.  It  was  im- 
mediately after  one  of  these  inundations 
that  the  fever  broke  out  in  1865,  which 
proved  so  terribly  fatal  in  the  colony. 


THE  COAL  8UPPLY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  some  years 
ago  a  considerable  sensation  was  caused 
in  England  by  the  circulation  of  the  state- 
ment, said  to  have  originated  at  official 
sources,  that  the  coal  supply  of  that  coun- 
try was  rapidly  approaching  exhaustion ; 
that  allowing  for  a  certain  increase  in  the 
mte  of  consumption,  it  would  not  hold  oat 
longer  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  or  at 
most  two  hundred  years.  A  Royal  Com- 
mission vras  afterward  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter,  and  it  is  stated  in  a 
late  number  of  *^  Nature  "  that  the  result 
of  their  labors  is  the  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that,  assuming  a  certain  annual  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  consumption,  su£B- 
cient  economically  attainable  coal  exists  in 
Great  Britain  and  Irehind  to  last  from 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  years. 


THE  SANITARY  WATER-CART. 

Thb  ordinary  method  of  watering  the 
streets  amounts  to  littJemore  than  tempo- 
rarily fixing  the  dust,  with  perhaps  a 
slight  cooling  effect  due  to  evaporation. 
The  foul  odors  of  the  street  are  in  no  way 
lessened,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  aug- 
mented by  the  presence  of  the  vrater,  as 
during  our  summer  "heats  this  supplies  the 
only  condition  lacking  to  rapid  deccnnpo- 
sition. 

A  new  method,  which  im  said  to  be 
both  cheaper  and  more  efifective  than  the 
old,  was  introduced  last  year  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  was  found  to  answer  so 
well  that  during  the  present  season  its 
application  has  been  much  extended.  It 
consists  simply  in  adding  to  the  water  a 
preparation  of  salts  devised  by  a  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  made  up  chiefly  of  deliques- 
cent chlorides.    A  basket  of  this  is  poured 
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into  the  empty  tank  of  the  water-cart,  af- 
ter which  the  water  is  introduced.  By 
the  time  the  tank  is  iiill  the  preparation 
is  ailddissolved,  when  the  solution  is  dis- 
tributed, in  the  ordinary  way.  Besides 
laying  the  dust,  this  solution  destroys  all 
unpleasant  odors,  and  is  itself  quite  odor* 
less ;  and,  from  the  attraction  o^  the  salts 
for  moisture,  evaporation  is  retarded  and 
the  street  kept  wet  much  longer  than  it 
can  be  where  an  equal  quantity  of  plain 
water  is  used.  The  difference  in  this  re- 
spect appears  to  be  very  great,  as  by  actui- 
al  trial  it  has  been  found  that  one  load  of 
the  solution  is  equal  for  street-watering 
purposes  to  from  three  to  four  loads  of 
pure  water.  It  thus  becomes  cheaper 
than  the  common  method,  as  the  cost  of 
the  deodorant  preparation  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  reduced  amount  of 
cartage.  If  applied  to  macadamized  roads, 
it  is  recommended  that  its  use  begin  a 
week,  or  two  before  the  warm  period,  so 
that  the  road  may  become  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  salts.  They  are  then 
not  liable  to  be  washed  out  by  heavy 
rains,  and  are  said  to  form  a  material  part 
of  the  roadway,  producing  a  hardening 
and  concreting  eflect,  which  preserves  the 
road  from  dEsintegrati(Hi  and  waste. 


NATURE  OF  COLORS. 
What  is  color  ?  This  is  a  question  that 
may  seem  very  simple,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  answer  it.  The  question  raises 
another  question,  where  is  color,  or  what 
kind  of  phenomena  does  it  involve?  The 
common  notion  is  that  it  is  something  ex- 
ternal to  us,  or  objective,  and  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  analyzing  the  rays  of  light 
or  studying  the  principles  of  pigments. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  true  view.  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
developed  the  doctrine  that  color  is  a  sensa- 
tion ;  its  phenomena  are  therefore  subjeo- 
tire  and  psychological,  so  that  the  '*  sci- 
enee  of  color  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  mental  science."  In  a  late  lecture 
before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  G.  Clark  Maxwell  observes : 
"The  science  of  color  differs  from  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  called  mental  sci* 
ence  in  the  large  use  which  it  makes  of 
the  physical  sciences,  and  in  particular  of 
optics  and  anatomy.  But  it  gives  evi- 
dence that  it  is  a  mental  science  by  the 
numerous  illustrations  which  it  fuml<«bes 
of  the  various  operations  of  the  mind." 


The  demonstrations  were  chiefly  experi- 
mental, and  during  their  progress  Mr. 
Maxwell  incidentally  corrected  a  common 
error  in  regard  to  the  production  of  colors, 
by  mixing  their  pigments;  as  for  example, 
mingling  blue  fuid  yellow  powders  to  make 
green.  He  says :  *^  Here  are  two  trans^ 
parent  solutions  (exhibited).  One  ap- 
pears yellow,  it  contains  bichromate  of 
potash;  the  other  appears  blue,  it  con- 
tains sulphate  of  copper.  U  I  transmit 
the  light  of  the  electric  lamp  through  the 
two  solutions  at  once,  the  spot  on  the 
screen  appears  green.  By  means  of  the 
spectrum  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  this. 
The  yellow  solution  cuts  off  the  blue  end 
of  the  spectrum,  leaving  only  the  red, 
orange,  yellow,  and  green.  The  blue  so* 
lution  cuts  off  the  red  end,  leaving  only  the 
green,  blue,  and  violet.  The  only  light 
which  can  get  through  both  is  the  green 
light,  as  you  see.  In  the  same  way  most 
blue  and  yellow  paints  when  mixed  ap- 
pear green.  The  light  which  falls  on  the 
mixture  is  so  beaten  about  between  the 
yellow  particles  and  the  blue,  that  the 
only  light  which  survives  is  the  green. 
But  yellow  and  blue  light  when  mixed  do 
not  make  green,  as  you  wUl  see  if  we  al- 
low them  to  fall  on  the  same  parts  of  the 
screen  together.  It  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  our  mental  processes  that  many 
persons  have  not  only  gone  on  believing,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  mixture  of  pigments, 
that  blue  and  yellow  make  green,  but 
they  have  even  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  could  detect  the  separate  sensations 
of  blueness  and  o£  yellovmess  in  the  sen- 
sation of  green." 

THE  DESERT  OF  TIH 
Late  numbers  of/'  Nature  contain  a 
report  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  Desert  of  Tih, 
wherein  he  gives  many  interesting  partic- 
ulars concerning  a  region  hitherto  but 
little  knovni ;  he  having  penetrated  in  his 
travels  through  that  country,  districts  of 
which  other  travellers  have  given  us  no 
account.  This  "  wilderness  of  the  wan- 
dering" consists  of  a  series  of  limestone 
plateaux  intersected  by  numerous  vradies, 
some  of  which  drain  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  others  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
country  is  thus  broken  up  into  many  dis- 
tricts, which,  though  generally  similar, 
diSsr  somewhat  in  the  amount  and  quality 
of  their  vegetation,  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
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tent  and  character  of  their  ancient  re- 
mains. The  soil  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
dust  and  grit,  produced  by  the  erosion  of 
the  limesu)ne,  and  in  many  places  it  con- 
tains a  large  admixture  of  polished  flints. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  notion  of  deserts, 
sand  is  almost  entirely  absent,  there  being 
but  two  or  three  small  tracts,  and  the 
largest  of  these  is  undoubtedly  made  up 
of  sand  brought  by  the  winds  from  the 
coest.  Water  is  extremely  scarce,  and  in 
many  places  only  to  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging pits  in  the  beds  of  the  dried-up 
water-courses,  or  wadies  as  they  are 
commonly  called;  and  when  thus  pro- 
cured, the  quality  of  the  water  is  fre- 
quently very  poor,  only  tolerable  to  a  desert 
traveller.  In  some  of  the  districts  trav- 
ersed, scarcely  a  sign  of  life  beyond  a  few 
stunted  bushes  and  an  occasional  lizard  or 
insect  was  observed.  In  others,  however, 
a  more  abundant  though  parched  and  dis- 
colored vegetation  was  visible,  which  in 
the  rainy  seasjn,  according  to  the  natives, 
took  on  a  vigorous  though  temporary 
growth.  It  was  also  noticed  that  in  a  few 
localities  the  vine  had  at  some  former  pe- 
riod been  an  ol^ect  of  culture,  as  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  vineyards  were  still  in 
existence.  Animal  life  was  very  scarce, 
owing  probably  to  the  almost  universal 
lack  of  water.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  exist- 
ing barrenness  of  the  country,  there 
were  many  evidences  in  the  shape  of  cairns, 
ruined  structures  of  various  kinds,  and 
other  primeval  remains,  that  this  had 
once  been  the  home  of  a  comparatively 
civilized  people.  Now,  however,  the  wan- 
dering Arab  has  possession ;  and  the  ac- 
count given  of  him,  and  more  particularly 
of  what  was  learned  from  him  concerning 
the  animals  of  this  and  adjoining  regions, 
forms  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  re- 
port. Of  insects,  the  coleoptera  qr  beetles 
most  abound,  but,  as  ^might  be  expected 
where  there  was  so  little  vegetation,  the 
vegetable-feeding  sorts  are  very  scarce. 
The  reptiles  are  represented  by  tortoises, 
lizards,  and  snakes ;  among  the  latter  the 
horned  viper,  one  of  the  most  deadly  of 
poisonous  serpents.  Of  the  birds  men- 
tioned in  the  report,  the  vulture,  bustard, 
pelican,  owl,  raven,  pigeon,  and  sand- 
grouse  are  the  most  notable;  while  the 
mammalia  are  represented  by  the  bear, 
leopard,  hyena,  jackal,  and  dog,  as  also 


by  the  goat,  deer,  ibex,  wild  boar,  camel, 
and  horse.  Concerning  the  camels  Mr. 
Drake  says :  *'  They  are  most  peevish  aor 
imals,  docile  only  firom  stupidity ;  iU-tem- 
pered,  they  never  forget  an  iiy  ury .  I  have 
but  once  seen  a  camel  show  the  slightest 
sign  of  affection  for  its  owner,  although 
they  are  always  well  treated.  All  their 
feelings  of  like  and  dislike,  pleasure  and 
annoyance,  are  expressed  by  a  hideous 
sound  between  a  bellow  and  a  roar,  to 
which  they  give  utterance  whether  being 
loaded  or  unloaded,  whether  they  are 
being  fed^or  urged  over  a  difficult  pass; 
in  feet,  they  disapprove  of  whatever  is 
done.  Without  them,  however,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  cross  the  deserts,  for  na 
other  animal  could  endure  the  fatigue  and 
want  of  water.  I  have  myself  seen  a 
camel  refuse  water  after  having  been  with- 
out any  for  three  days.  For  their  food 
they  always  choose  the  must  uninviting, 
thorny  shrubs;  the  seza  (acacia),  which 
has  thorns  two  or  three  inches  long,  is  an 
especial  fevorite  with  them.  Many  of  the 
Arabs  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  the 
milk  and  cheese  afforded  by  their  herds  of 
camels.'*  The  great  estimation  in  which 
the  horse  is  held  by  the  Arabs  is  shown 
as  well  in  their  notion  of  his  origin  as  in 
their  manner  of  treating  him.  *'  The  first 
man  who  tamed  and  rode  a  horse  is  said 
to  have  been  Ishmael,'*  and  **  The  first 
horse  appeared  when  Adam  sneezed  on 
first  awaking  into  life.** 


KEEPING  FLOUR  IN  B.VRREL3. 
It  has  been  observed  that  flour  stored  in 
barrels  becomes  impaired  in  quality  soon- 
er than  when  kept  in  bags.  According 
to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Poleck,  a  Ger- 
man chemist,  this  deterioration  first  be- 
comes apparent  in  the  shape  of  a  peculiar 
musty  or  mouldy  odor  and  sour  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  flour ;  and  where  the»e 
are  present  the  gluten  will  be  fund  too 
have  changed  from  an  insoluble  to  a  sol i>- 
ble  form,  whereby  its  capability  for  mak- 
ing a  good  dough  is  lost.  The  cause  of 
these  changes  is  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  circulation  of  air  through  the  « 
mass  of  the  flour  kept  in  barrels,  the  in> 
nermost  flour  in  which  is  always  found  to 
be  most  sour  and  the  part  which  yields 
the  strongest  o'lor. 
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CUKRENT  ENGLISH  UTERATCRE. 
Stories,  tales,  and  noTels  are  not  the 
least  valuable  material  for  determining 
the  character  of  a  people.  What  we  know 
of  the  every-day  life  of  by-gone  genera- 
tions is  almost  wholly  derived  from  them. 
Religious  systems  and  civil  codes,  pre- 
served in  history  like  fossils  imbedded  in 
rock,  expose  the  rigid  details  of  a  national 
existence;  story  literature  gives  us  the 
filling  in,  the  passing  ideas  and  emo- 
tions of  individuals,  the  instincts  and  pas- 
sions of  men  and  women  redected  in  cur> 
rent  events,  and  which  both  limit  and  ex- 
plain civil  and  religious  features.  The 
former  constitutes  the  anatomy  of  any  in- 
tellectual cycle ;  the  latter  its  flesh  and 
blood.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
£gyptians  were,  like  the  rest  of  us,  an 
emotional  people ;  their  lives  varied  with 
dramatic  incidents  the  same  as  ours,  and 
growing  out  of  personal  experiences ;  but 
what  do  we  know  of  their  social  ambitions, 
their  sorrows  and  their  delights,  through 
cold  mural  paintings  and  intaglios,  tombs, 
mummy  cases,  and  the  funereal  papy- 
rus? How  can  we  realize  personal  joys 
and  sufferings  without  an  imaginative  lit- 
erature to  convey  impressions  of  pass^ 
ing  sentiments  and  spontaneous  activity? 
The  Egyptians  are  scarcely  more  real  to 
us  than  the  Aztecs,  who  of  all  extinct  peo- 
ple are  the  dimmest  outlines  of  humanity, 
the  faintest  of  shadows  in  the  Hades  of 
oblivion.  How  substantial  th<e  Greeks 
appear — not  through  the  Odyssey,  which 
embodies  so  much  of  the  supernatural, 
but  through  the  dramatic  episodes  of 
Aristophanes  and  the  vivid  narrations 
of  Plato.  To  come  down  to  a  later 
period,  what  would  we  know  of  the  secular 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages  but  for  the  trouba- 
dour tales ;  of  the  Mussulman  character 
but  for  the  **  Arabian  Nights" ;  of  the 
exuberance  of  the  Renaissance  epoch  but 
for  the  tales  of  Boccaccio  and  the  satir- 
ical novels  of  Cervantes  and  Rabelais? 
The  value  of  stories  in  this  respect  seems 
the  greater  in  laying  down  **  Tales  of 
Old  Japan,"  by  A.  B.  Mitford,  second 
secretary  of  the  British  Legation  in  Japan 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  a  book  throwing  so 
much  new  light  on  a  contemporary  and 


hitherto  obscure  phase  of  civilization.  Mr. 
Mitford  lived  among  the  Japanese,  ac- 
quired their  language,  and  familiarized 
himself  with  their  literature ;  he  collates 
this  with  his  own  observations,  and  blends 
the  two  together,  the  result  furnishing  a 
sort  of  concrete  picture  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  Japanese. 
We  are  impressed  among  other  things  with 
the  superiority  of  the  Japanese  to  the 
Chinese.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  each  in 
the  same  fixed  mould.  They  are  not  so 
deeply  and  to  all  appearances  inextricably 
sunk  in  the  mire  of  political  and  religious 
superstition.  With  equal  industrial  capa- 
city, they  are  not  so  puerile  in  sentiment, 
narrow  in  intellect,  and  tame  in  physical 
energy.  An  illustration  of  this  in  found 
in  their  lately  throwing  off  tb  feudal 
system.  Of  all  barbarian  people  they  ap- 
pear the  best  calculated  for  experiments  in 
civilization  according  to'  the  European 
standard.  Mr.  Mitford's  book  supple- 
ments what  we  already  know  of  the 
Japanese  efibrts  to  civilize  themselves, 
namely,  the  importation  into  their  country 
of  foreign  books  and  manufactures,  and 
the  education  of  so  many  of  their  youth  in 
foreign  lands.  It  reveals  a  manly,  enter- 
prising spirit,  a  capacity  for  self-evolu- 
tion, a  human  nature  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  independent  of  the  commercial  and 
missionary  enterprises  of  other  peoples 
But,  as  Touchstone  says,  **  for  a  taste." 

Love,  among  the  Japanese  as  among 
the  Western  race,  is  an  honored  and 
potent  sentiment.  The  first  story  is  that 
of  Gompachi  and  Komurasaki,  a  kind  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  two  lovers  whose  lives 
ended  tragically  and  whose  common  grave 
is  a  shrine  of  pilgrimage  for  all  feeling 
hearts.  Gompachi  is  an  adventurous 
youth,  and  happens  to  be  staying  at  an 
inn,  the  haunt  of  robbers  who  have  just 
returned  there  with  a  young  girl,  Komu- 
rasaki, taken  along  with  other  booty  in  a 
robbery  of  her  father's  house.  During 
the  night  she  overhears  a  plot  to  murder 
Gompachi,  and  contrives  to  make  it  known 
to  him.  The  befriended  youth  puts  the 
maiden  in  safety,  awaits  his  assassins, 
kills  them  all,  ten  in  number,  and  then 
gallantly  conducts  his  fair  savior  back  to 
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her  home.  The  girPs  delighted  fether 
wishes  to  adopt  Gompachi,  but  being  am- 
bitious he  declines  the  honor  and  departs 
loaded  with  money,  promising,  however, 
to  return  and  comfort  Komurasaki,  who 
has  naturally  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  him.  Gompachi  pa&^es  through 
many  adventures  and  finally  becomes  dis- 
sipa  ted .  Entering  a  pleasure  house  one  day 
in  Yeddoto  satisfy  his  curiosity  regarding 
the  charms  of  a  famous  beauty,  he  discovers 
before  him  Komurasaki.  Ekich  Mis  back 
with  a  cry  of  astonishment.  She  explains 
her  situation  in  a  sad  tale  of  misfortunes 
that  had  happened  to  her  parents,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  the  sale  of ''  this  wretched 
body  of  mine  to  the  master  of  this  house," 
to  obtain  money  to  send  home  to  her 
father  and  mother.  This  Is  too  much  for 
Gompachi.  He  assures  Komurasaki  that 
she  shall  be  tormented  no  more,  and  that 
he  will  never  forsake  her.  He  is  too  poor 
to  purchase  her  freedom,  and  his  beloved 
is  kept  in  durance  vile ;  but  he  visits  her 
constantly  and  at  last  exhausts  all  his  re- 
sources in  her  behfllf.  "  Then  it  was  that 
a  wicked  spirit  arose  within  him,  and  he 
went  out  and  murdered  a  man,  and,  hav- 
ing robbed  him  of  his  money,  carried  it 
to  Komurasaki." 

Crime  like  this,  followed  by  others  of 
the  same  sort,  soon  brings  Gompachi  to 
the  scaffold.  Hearing  of  his  execution 
and  burial,  Komurasaki  eludes  her  mas- 
ter, betakes  herself  to  the  grave,  which 
lies  near  a  neighboring  temple,  and  then, 
Japanese  fashion,  immolates  herself  with 
a  dirk.  The  priests,  astonished  at  such 
loving  faithfulness,  take  compassion  on 
the  girl,  bury  her  with  her  lover,  and 
place  a  touching  inscription  over  their 
bodies.  **  Pious  people  still  come  to  bum 
incense  and  to  lay  flowers  before  the 
grave,"  praising  the  beauty  of  Gtompachi 
and  the  filial  piety  and  fidelity  of  Komu- 
ra<^ki.  Mr.  Mitford  takes  advantage  of 
this  story  to  remove  some  of  the  misstate- 
ments of  travellers  respecting  the  disso- 
luteness of  the  Japanese ;  strangers  there 
R8  in  Paris  see,  and  indeed  seek  apparent- 
ly, only  the  profligate  side  of  life.  He 
says  that  the  Japanese  attach  high  impor- 
tance to  the  marriage  tie.  Adultery  is 
punished  with  death,  while  at  the  same 
time  divorce  is  remarkably  &cile.  '*  Men 
and  women  of  the  military  class  are  ex- 
pected," says  an  old  authority,  "  to  know 
better  than  to  occasion  disturbance ;  such 
an  one  breaking  regulations  by  lewd,  tri- 
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fling,  or  illicit  intercourse,  shall  at  once  be 
punished."  Agriculturists,  artisans,  and 
traders  are,  it  must  be  said,  not  held  re- 
sponsible to  the  same  degree.  Polygamy 
and  concubinage  exist,  and  also  adoption, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Roman  custom . 
Maintained  in  a  systematic  form,  these  in- 
stitutions, however,  do  not  endanger  the 
interests  of  ofi&pring.  The  fomily  is  patri- 
archal, with  modem  improvements  as  to 
discipline  and  rights.  The  government 
(until  lately)  being  fendal,  the  manners 
and  customs*  of  the  people  are  those  of  an 
aristocratic  regime.  Personal  wrongs  and 
indignities  are  avenged  with  the  sword. 
The  sword,  consequently,  is  a  cherished 
instrument.  Some  blades  are  valued  at 
from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
and  arp  handed  down  from  fiither  to  son  as 
precious  heirlooms.  IVade  is  regarded  as 
degrading,  but  the  occupation  of  a  sword- 
smith  is  honorable.  "  The  principal  duty 
of  a  sword  is  to  preserve  tranquillity  in 
the  world  by  punishing  the  wicked  and 
protecting  the  good. ' '  It  would  seem  as  if 
hara-kiri,  the  great  disembowelling  pro- 
cess, was  specially  designed  to  point  this 
moral.  The  author's  account  of  this 
mode  of  suicide,  adopted  by  Japanese  aris- 
tocrats when  they  have  no  alternative  bat 
to  die,  is,  although  horrible  in  its  details, 
singularly  fascinating.  In  old-&shioned 
families  adhering  to  chivalrous  practices, 
the  child  is  instmcted  in  the  rite,  which 
involves  not  only  the  act  of  self-immola- 
tion when  occasion  calls  for  it,  but  like- 
wise the  acting  as  second  or  executioner 
for  a  friend,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  see- 
ond  to  sever  the  head  from  the  body  at  a 
single  stroke  as  soon  as  the  suicide  has 
done  his  part.  To  show  how  this  ceremo- 
ny is  still  regarded,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing :  "  In  the  year  1869  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment by  one  Ono  Seigoro,  clerk  of  the 
House,  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
practice  of  hara-kiri,  * '  It  was  voted  down 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  the  de- 
bate hara-kiri  was  called  a  **  great  orna- 
ment to  the  empire,"  a  *^  pillar  of  the 
constitution,"  a  **  pillar  of  religion  and  a 
spur  to  virtue."  "Ono  Seigoro,  who  on 
more  than  one  occasion  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  introducing  motions  based 
upon  an  admiration  of  our  Western  civili- 
zation, WAS  murdered  not  long  after  this 
debate  took  place."  Let  us  preserve  and 
honor  the  name  of  a  noble  martyr.  The 
reader  may  think  that  this  does  not  look 
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TCfy  encouraging  for  the  civilization  of 
the  Japanese,  but  we  will  turn  to  some- 
thing that  is.  What  sort  of  moralists  the 
Japanese  are  may  be  gathered  from  their 
Rermons,  two  or  three  of  which  are  given 
bj  Mr.  Mitfbrd.  Their  preachers,  like 
some  of  our  own,  are  not  backward  in 
telling  fanny  stories.  Once  upon  a  time  a 
preacher  was  staying  in  a  fkmily  in  which 
there  was  a  petted  daughter  who  laid  her- 
self out  to  please  the  learned  man  by  sing- 
ing songs.  He  was  thankful,  and  this  so 
delighted  the  parents  that  they  told  him 
they  had  taught  her  to  paint  a  little. 
**0f  course,"  says  the  preacher,  "she 
knows  how  to  rub  the  shoulders  and  loins, 
and  has  learnt  the  art  of  shampooing." 
The  conceited  parents  indignantly  re- 
plied that  they  had  not  fellen  so  low  as  to 
let  their  daughter  learn  shampooing! 
The  preacher  then  reads  his  audience  a 
lecture  on  filial  piety  (the  great  Japan- 
ese virtue) ,  in  which  they  are  told  that  the 
right  path  of  a  daughter-in-law  and  wife 
is  to  shampoo  her  parents-in-law  and 
nurse  them  aflfectionately.  "The  harp 
and  guitar  are  very  good  things,"  he  says, 
"  but  if  you  train  up  your  daughters  in  the 
manner  and  ways  6f  singing-girls,  they 
are  sure  to  elope.  What  a  ten  million 
times  miserable  thing  it  Is  when  parents 
make  their  little  girls  hug  a  great  guitar, 
and  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  poor  little 
things  play  an  instrument  big  enough  to 
climb  upon,  and  squeak  out  songs  in  their 
shrill  treble  voices!"  Some  may  think 
that  the  author  uses  the  Japanese  as  a 
stalking  horse  for  his  own  purposes,  but 
we  assure  them  the  above  is  the  senti- 
ment of  the  preacher  quoted.  However 
near  to  us  the  Japanese  may  be  in  moral 
matters,  they  are  sadly  behind  in  aesthet- 
ics. Mr.  Mitford's  book,  illustrated  by 
Japanese  artists,  is  significant  of  their  de- 
ficiencies in  this  respect.  Their  drawings 
display  animation,  but  with  little  to  in- 
dicate a  perception  of  the  beautiful  in 
form.  Considering  that  progress  greatly 
depends  on  sensibilities  in  this  direction, 
that  human  refinement  or  civilization  pro- 
ceeds in  a  measure  from  subtle  distinc- 
tions of  taste  and  feeling,  the  nature  and 
import  of  which  art  alone  expresses,  their 
art^ofiers  but  faint  promise  of  the  Japanese 
ultimately  ranking  with  the  European 
races. 

"  HrsTORT  of  Florida,  from  its  Discovery 
by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1513  to  the  Close  dt 


the  Florida  War  in  1843."  By  George  R. 
Fairbanks.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
oott  &  Co.  1871.  The  State  of  Florida,  ' 
which  really  has  very  little  story  of  its 
own  to  tell,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  claim  the  deeply  interesting  rela- 
tions of  the  early  Spanish  explorers  as 
forming  part  and  parcel  of  its  historical 
annals.  With  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  country  these  expeditions  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do ;  nevertheless  the  modem 
historian  considers  himself  justified  in  ap- 
propriating them  as  legitimately  a  part  of 
Florida's  historical  heritage.  And  so  we 
again  go  over  the  oft-told  tale  of  Ponce  de 
Leon's  visionary  search  for  the  Fountain 
of  Youth ;  of  De  Ayllon,  who  stole  a  few 
wretched  Indians ;  of  Narvaez,  with  four 
hundred  men,  who  nearly  all  miserably 
perished ;  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  three 
companions,  who,  in  their  seven  years' 
wandering,  actually  crossed  the  continent 
from  Florida  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  of  the 
wonderful  march  of  De  Soto,  who,  in  his 
pilgrimage  for  gold,  found  nothing  so  re- 
markable as  his  own  grave ;  of  the  French 
settlements;  of  the  Melendez  massacre 
and  its  avenger  De  Gourgues. 

As  connected  with  the  permanent  settle 
ment  of  Florida,  there  is  but  little  to  re-, 
count  but  the  comparatively  uneventful 
Spanish  and  English  colonial  periods  and 
the  Seminole  war.  With  the  exception  of 
the  siege  of  Fort  Pickens,  the  period  of  the 
Rebellion  ofiers  but  few  incidents  of  im- 
portance, although  the  author  appears  to 
think,  as  he  somewhat  negatively  phrases 
it,  that  they  may  "  form  the  material  of  a 
chapter  of  no  inconsiderable  interest." 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Fair- 
banks should  not  have  written  out  more 
fully  than  we  find  it  in  his  pages  another 
"  chapter  of  no  inconsiderable  interest " — 
we  mean  the  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Minorcan  colony  of  New  Smyrna.  His 
notice  of  it  at  page  316  is  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  there  is  rea.son  to  sup- 
pose that  regard  for  the  too  tender  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  descendants  of  these  people 
may  have  scmiething  to  do  with  the  reti- 
cence. No  date  is  indicated  for  the  settle- 
ment at  New  Smyrna,  nor  are  we  told  at 
what  time  and  under  what  peculiar  circum- 
stances it  was  broken  up.  From  other 
sources,  however,  we  gather  that  about  the 
year  1767  Sir  William  Duncan  and  other 
Englishmen,  among  whom  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  has  been  named,  made  ar- 
rangements, through  the  agency  of  Dr.  An- 
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drew  TarnbuU,  to  transport  to  Florida  a 
colony  of  GreekH  numbering  from  1,000  to 
1 ,500.  When  the  period  of  sail  ing  arrived, 
a  large  number  of  the  Greeks  refused  to  go, 
and  the  deficit  in  numbers  was  afterward 
made  up  with  Minorcans  when  the  vessels 
reached  Port  Mahon.  With  these  people 
a  settlement  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
was  established  at  New  Smyrna.  But  they 
were  overworked,  treated  harshly,  and 
practically  held  as  serfs,  until,  atlgr  re- 
volting several  times,  they — through  a  few 
of  their  number  who  escaped— were  ad- 
vised that  they  could  not  be  legally  held, 
and  came  off  in  a  body  to  St.  Augiibtine, 
where  they  and  their  descendant^  have 
ever  since  remained. 

While  on  a  visit  to  the  South  a  few 
years  since,  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
advised  that  he  would  find  an  account  of 
this  colony  in  a  work  on  St.  Augustine  by 
Mr.  R.  K.  Sewall.  Search  was  made  for 
it  in  St.  Augustine,  and  the  reply  was 
that  it  could  not  be  obtained,  as  every 
copy  in  that ^ city  had  been  destroyed  on 
account  of  the  statements  made  in  it  con- 
cerning the  Minorcans.  A  work  that  can- 
not be  procured  is,  of  course,  the  very 
book  ef  all  books  one  most  desires  to  ob- 
tain, [t  could  not  be  had  in  Florida. 
Finally,  after  a  lapse  of  years  and  much 
searching,  a  copy  of  Mr.  SewalPs  little 
work  has  been  discovered.  It  is  entitled 
**  Sketches  of  St.  Augustine,"  published 
at  New  York  in  1845  (69  pages).  We 
anxiously  read  what  he  says  of  the  Minor- 
cans,  but  found  no  horrible  revelations 
whatever.  At  the  same  time  we  must  in 
candor  admit  that  he  nmkes  an  assertion 
to  the  eflfect  that  these  wretched  colonists 
were  not  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
cavaliers  and  belted  earls.  Here  is  the 
passage — the  authofr  is  speaking  of  a  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  1784,  when  after  the 
cession  of  Florida  to  Spain  the  population 
**  neglected  their  improvements  and  suf- 
fered their  gardens  and  fields  to  grow  up 
with  weeds,  and  their  fences  to  rot  down 
or  to  be  burned  for  fuel "  : 

**  The  Minorcan  population,  however,  it 
is  alleged,  were  an  exception.  Their  in- 
dustry furnished  fish  and  vegetables  to  the 
market.  This  is  a  peculiar  people,  and 
they  compose  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  The  present  race 
were  of  servile  extraction.  By  the  dupli- 
city and  avarice  of  one  Tumbull  they 
were  taken  from  their  homes  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, located  at  Smyrna,  and  forced 


to  till  the  lands  of  the  proprietors,  who 
had  brought  them  into  Florida  for  that 
purpose.  After  enduring  great  privation, 
toil,  and  suffering,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances  of  a  servile  state,  they  re- 
volted in  a  body,  reclaimed  their  rights, 
and  maintained  them  under  English  law 
by  a  decision  of  the  King's  Court  at  St. 
Augustine,  whither  they  had  fled  fifom 
their  oppressor,  under  the  conduct  of  one 
of  their  number,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Palbicier.  A  location  was  assigned  them 
in  the  north  of  the  city,  which  they  occu- 
py in  the  persons  of  their  descendants  to 
this  day.  Their  women  are  distinguished 
for  their  taste,  neatness,  and  industry,  a 
peculiar  light  olive  shade  of  complexion, 
and  dark,  fnll  eyes.  The  males  are  less 
fi[ivored  both  by  nature  and  habits.  They 
lack  enterprise.  Most  of  them  are  with- 
out education.  Their  canoes,  fishing 
lines,  and  hunting  guns  are  their  main 
sources  of  subsistence.  The  rising  gener- 
ation Ls,  however,  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion." 

"  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop."  By 
Max  Miiller,  A.  M.  Three  volumes. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

A  characteristic  of  modem  scientific 
thought  is  its  tendency  toward  attractive 
fbrms  of  statement.  Thus  Tyndall  advo- 
cates the  fbnction  of  **  Imagination  in 
Science  "  in  a  style  to  which  fancy  and 
humor  lend  a  continual  charm  ;  Uuxley*s 
writings  are  the  most  entertaining  speci- 
mens of  pamphleteering  since  Macaulay 
wrote ;  and  Darwin  clothes  the  dry  bones 
of  our  putative  progenitors,  the  Simiada, 
with  the  close-woven  fabric  of  fascinating 
thought,  and  makes  the  dimmest  and 
dustiest  past  iridescent  with  the  splendid 
play  of  his  imagination.  The  conviction 
that  science  has  more  to  tell  the  world 
than  economy,  or  art,  or  theology,  or  poli- 
tics, gains  strength  in  the  popular  mind. 
Tlve  culture  that  is  evolved  to  meet  this 
growing  popular  desire  for  knowledge  is 
that  of  men  who  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
original  thought,  and  have  inquired  deep- 
ly into  the  things  whereof  they  undertake 
to  speak  ;  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
tell  us  vividly  what  they  know,  can  show 
us,  not  the  crude  ore  of  wisdom's  mine, 
but  the  beaten  gold.  The  philologist 
undertakes  to  tell  us  in  what  &shion  the 
primitive  Aryans  dressed  and  gossiped  a 
thousand  years  before  Sanscrit  was  a  ian« 
guage;    the  astronomer  brings  the  very 
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tail  of  the  comet  into  the  lecture-room  for 
U\e  edification  of  his  classes. 

•Science  is  constantly  making  a  fuller 
use  of  literary  methods,  and  gaining  an 
increased  popularity  as  the  result.  Pub- 
licjitions  like  "Nature"  or  "Scientific 
Opinion,"  while  they  present  the  best 
taought  of  scientific  minds,  yet  attain 
a  popular  circulation,  and  attract  an 
audience  that  would  never  care  for  the 
clererest  translation  of  the  "  Principia  '* 
or  of  the  **  Instauratio  Magna." 

Of  this  democratic  drift  in  science  the 
works  of  Max  MUller  are  an  eminent  ex- 
ample. Miiller  is  nothing  if  not  popu- 
lar. His  volumes  deal,  indeed,  with 
tliemes  the  most  abstruse,  remote,  and 
dim.  The  origin  of  languages,  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Aryan  races,  the  primeval 
inMtitutions  and  expressions  of  religion ; 
the  authenticity  of  the  Uindoo  Scriptures, 
their  symbolisms,  their  interpretations, 
their  historic  and  present  value ;  the 
Brahmans,  the  Buddhists,  Confucius, 
the  Parsis,  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  Vedas, 
Kirvdna,  Greek  mythology,  and  the 
science  of  religions — these  are  among  the 
themes  to  which  Max  Miiller  devotes  his 
labors.  B^t  in  their  treatment  all  is 
elear,  sparkling,  positive,  confident ;  there 
is  no  tone  of  timidity  in  his  writings ; 
he  walks  as  n^idly  in  the  dawn  which 
still  is  darkness  as  a  less  confident  guide 
would  advance  under  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

These  volumes  are,  in  a  word,  eminently 
readable.  More  than  this :  they  are  the 
work  of  a  man  who  has  given  twenty-five 
years  to  the  study  of  ancient  languages 
and  religions,  and  who  has  brought  to  that 
study  a  fair  degree  of  ability  and  of  zeal. 
The  •*  Chips  "  do  not  claim  to  represent 
the  central  task  which  Max  Miiller  has 
proposed  for  his  life— the  editing  of  the 
Riff- Veda. 

Their  title  was  sugges*ted  by  Bnnsen, 
Max  M ii ller 's  friend  and  benefactor.  Hav- 
ing secured  for  MUller  the  East  India 
Company's  patronage  of  his  translation 
of  the  Rig- Veda,  Bunsen  said :  **  Now 
you  have  got  a  work  for  lif<>— a  large  block 
that  will  take  years  to  plane  and  polish. 
But  let  us  have  from  time  to  time  some 
chips  from  your  workshop." 

These  miscellaneous  writings  are,  how- 
ever, a  pretty  full  record  of  the  researches 
—a  pretty  fair  meaAure  of  the  ability  of 
their  author.  K  we  taka  the  name 
"  Chips  "  to  imply  the  promise  of  a  forth- 


coming literary  monument  of  imposing 
proportioas,  in  the  building  of  which 
these  volumes  have  been  struck  off  by  the 
abounding  ardor  of  the  architect,  we 
shall  run  no  small  risk  of  disappointment. 
We  shall  advert  further  on  to  the  cen- 
tral work  which  Max  Miiller  has  in  hand— 
the  translation  of  the  Vedas. 

The  "  Chips  "  are  mainly  made  up  of 
essays,  reviews,  and  newspaper  articles. 
Volume  I.  presents  the  speculations  and 
researches  which  Max  Miiller  has  repro- 
duced in  his  work  upon  the  "Science  of 
Religion."  Volume  H.  is  composed  of 
essays  on  mythology,  traditions,  and  cus- 
toms. Volume  lU.,  of  essays  upon  liter- 
ature, biography,  and  antiquities,  with  a 
great  mass  of  letters,  here  misplaced,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  from  the  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

"At  thirty,"  said  Confucius,  "I  stood 
firm.  At  forty,  1  had  no  doubt.  At  fifty, 
I  knew  the  decrees  of  Heaven.  At  sixty, 
my  ear  was  an  obedient  organ  for  the  re- 
ception of  truth . "  If  we  may  argue  from 
Confucius  to  Max  Miiller,  he  is  then  forty 
years  of  age,  for  he  has  no  doubt.  '  *  Mae- 
aulay,"  said  a  wit  of  the  London  "  Athe- 
naeum," "  would  be  a  good  fellow  if  be 
were  not  so  cock-sure  of  everything. ' '  Ma- 
caulay's  fault  Is  Max  Miiller's  also.  lie  Is" 
brilliant,  dogmatic,  acute ;  but  he  carries 
'  his  hypotheses  a  little  too  &r  for  the  spirit 
of  science.  He  illustrates  them  with  spirit 
and  with  felicity  of  instance ;  but  our  im- 
agination rather  than  our  reason  is  satis- 
fied. Thus  he  treats  at  length  of  "  the 
science  of  religions."  The  very  phrase  is 
an  assumption  and  promises  too  much. 
We  have  lately  learned  many  things  about 
the  development,  the  history,  the  compara- 
tive anatomy,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  dif- 
ferent systems  of  religious  belief  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  Max  Miiller  has  given  us  an  in- 
teresting account  of  this  knowledge.  But 
it  Is  still  very  imperfect ;  the  time  for  an- 
nouncing a  definite  "  science  of  religions  " 
is  not  yet  arrived.  The  investigation  is 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  us  to 
refer  to  fixed  principles  the  great  move- 
ments of  creed,  of  passion,  of  sentiment, 
and  of  a/^iration,  which  constitute  the 
religions  of  the  world.  Many  scholars 
must  toil  before  the  "  science  of  religions  " 
can  be  announced.  Max  Miiller  pays  high 
tribute  to  the  positive  value  of  diverse 
systems  of  faith,  and  does  not  commit 
the  error  of  underrating  the  "  pagan  " 
religions  which  he  criticises.  His  mastery 
of  the  art  of  statement  is  shown  in  the 
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way  in  which  he  ayoids  giving  offence 
while  discussing  these  sabjects  which 
stand  on  the  edge  of  controversy.  Never 
was  more  artful  literary  management. 
One  hesitates  whether  to  call  the  author  a 
liberal  believer  or  «  downright  heretic. 
There  is  an  eigoyable  flavor  of  the  dubious 
about  his  writings.  But  it  becomes  evi- 
dent upon  careful  perusal  of  them  that 
Max  MUller  occupies  a  more  advanced 
position  than  that  of  his  master,  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen — a  man  who  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  High  Church  of  England 
for  his  scientific  heresies,  and  who  criticised 
the  religion  of  the  English  as  *' being 
destitute  of  ideas."  Yet  Bunsen  was  at 
heart  a  Christian,  and  incurred  the  dis- 
like of  his  countrymen  for  being  too  or- 
thodox. Miiller  is  more  politic  than  Bun- 
sen was.  Miiller  would  not,  as  Bunsen 
did,  according  to  Crabb  Robinson's  ac- 
count, **  frighten  a  poor  evangelical  arch- 
deacon by  telling  him  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  could  not  have  been  written  ear- 
lier than  the  second oet*^ary  B.C."  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  adroit  than  the  step  with 
which  Max  Miiller  treads  the  line  be- 
tween the  debated  grounds.  He  does  not 
give  us  to  understand  whether,  in  reading 
him,  we  should  supplement  his  caution, 
and  add  in  thought  to  the  guarded  utter- 
ances of  a  conservative,  or  whether  we 
need  to  take  away  from  the  words  of  his 
book  as  frx>m  those  of  a  too  venturous 
radical.  Max  Miiller  is  a  little  too  adroit, 
too  finessing,  too  self-complacent,  for  the 
best  temper  of  investigation.  Nor  does 
he  quite  folfil  his  promises.  He  is  always 
approaching  a  subject,  but  we  do  not  feel 
that  he  &irly  enters  upkm  it.  In  the 
pages  where  his  translation  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  appears  all  is  grandly  planned  and 
announced,  and  the  text  appears  in  the 
largest  print ;  but  it  is  the  minimum  of 
text  vnth  the  maximum  of  commentary. 
The  performance  is  but  as  a  rivulet  in 
comparison  with  the  torrent  of  promise. 
The  translation  of  a  few  Vedic  hymns  is 
the  whole  result  of  years  of  labor;  and 
centuries  would  be  required,  at  its  present 
rate  of  progress,  to  complete  the  transla- 
tion. Miiller's  twenty-five  years  of  work 
upon  the  Vedas  have  given  us  a  parcel 
of  very  readable  volumes.  They  are  open 
to  the  charge,  however,  of  some  arrant 
hook-^making,  as  where  he  adds  to  the 
third  volume  of  the  **  Chips  "  a  mass  of 
letters  from  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  that 
have  no  possible  function  in  this  place  ex- 


cept to  form  nearly  s  third  of  the  entire 
amount  of  matter  in  the  volume.  There 
is  insufficient  proof  as  yet  that  the 
**  block  "  which  the  East  India  Company 
gave  Max  Miiller  to  polish  is  ever  to  be 
conspicuous  in  the  completed  walls  of  the 
scientific  temple. 


CUBRENT  GERMAN  LITERATUBE.* 

RnsBR,  of  Stuttgart,  has  just  completed 
the  publication  of  a  handsomely-illustratf- 
ed  (serial)  edition  of ''  Don  Quixote,"  the 
immortal  knight  who  went  about  the 
world  with  an  idea  in  his  head. 

Germany  owes  its  admirable  version  of 
this  great  work  to  Ludwig  Tieck  and  the 
Romantic  School,  and  the  reigning  tone  of 
toHlay's  German  criticism  finds  it  remark- 
able that  the  introduction  of  the  admirable 
satire  into  Germany  should  have  been 
made  by  the  romanticists,  who  thmnselves 
were  eminently  Quixotic  in  seeking  to  re- 
vive the  Middle  Ages  in  the  sunlight  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  These  critics  quite 
revel  in  what  they  consider  the  fun  of  the 
practical  joke  thus  played  by  the  Romantic 
School  upon  itself  in  reproducing  the  keen- 
est satiro  upon  its  own  work^,  the  most 
of  which,  its  poetry  in  partiouhir,  has 
already  shared  the  fiaite  of  the  tales  of 
knight-errantry  which  so  inflamed  the  im- 
agumtion  of  the  ingenuous  cavalier  of  Ia 
Mancha. 

Cervantes  certainly  still  lives,  and  will 
long  live ;  but  that  these  critics  have  sao- 
ceeded  in  digging  the  grave  of  the  Roman- 
tic School— much  less  in  burying  it — may 
be  seriously  doubted. 

The  sneer  is  easy,  but  the  vexy  protest 
it  seeks  to  convey  against  the  existence  of 
the  Romantic  School  is  one  of  the  strcmg- 
est  proofe  of  its  vitality ;  for  it  has  struck 
deep  root  by  the  living  waters  of  German 
patriotism  and  German  piety.  The  sue- 
cess  and  brilliant  triumph  of  the  Romantio 
School  was  no  evanescent  merit  of  mere 
scholastic  excellence  or  poetic  form.  It 
was  not  what  the  French  call  a  sua^ 
iPestime,  but  the  responsive  heart-beat  of  a 
nation  to  the  most  eloquent  appeal  litera* 
ture  had  ever  made  to  a  great  people. 

**  We  are  frequently  ui\just,"  says  hon- 
est Wolfgang  Mensel,  ''towards  those 
romanticists.  We  forget  in  what  age 
they  began.  The  jealous  love  with  which 
they  embraced  the  antiquity  of  Germany, 

*  Works  mentioned  mider  this  beadbig  can 
be  had  of  E.  Steiger,  S  and  S4  Pcankfbic  Mreet. 
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and  strove  to  inflame  the  patriotism  of  their 
contemporaries  by  appealing  to  its  reminis- 
cences, is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect, 
with  all  their  estrayagances.  The  poet- 
ical fitnaticism  with  which  they  strove  to 
urge  the  marvels  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
world  again  upon  our  own  appears  very 
intelligible  when  we  reflect  upon  the  live- 
ly surprise  they  must  have  felt  on  the 
first  dfecovery  of  them  in  the  age  of  pig- 
tails, domestic  novels,  and  Rastadt  con- 
gresses. The  profound  disgrace  of  the 
country,  which  was  the  consequence  of  the 
modem  state  of  afiairs,  justified  the  most 
glowing  enthusiasm  for  the  more  ancient 
and  honorable  condition  of  Germany." 

If  the  German  people  have  the  mental 
appreciation  to  admire  Goethe's  cold,  glit- 
tering classicalities,  bis  literature  of  de- 
spair in  *'  Werther,"  and  his  worship  of 
self  in  *'  Faust,"  we  yet  hope  and  believe 
they  will  not  be  without  the  enlightened 
heart  to  cherish  Ludwig  Tieck,  with  his 
trustfulness,  his  pure  fancy,  his  love  of  his 
kind  and  his  country. 

Maria  Lenzen  (gebome  Sebregondi)  is 
the  name  of  a  lady  novelist  who  iias  lately 
been  much  noticed  in  Germany.  Her 
specialty  is  the  so  called  society  novel. 
\Vith  but  one  exception,  all  the  stories  she 
has  thus  far  published  turn  on  a  single 
subject — the  struggle  of  parentless  or  de- 
serted girls  with  their  surroundings.  Her 
sketches  of  German  society  of  the  upper 
classes  are  of  great  merit.  Her  last  work 
is  entitled  "  Aus  der  Heimath." 

A  CERTAIN  Mr.  William  Kyle,  an  English 
gentleman  long  a  resident  of  Germany,  has 
just  published  at  Nuremberg  a  new  and 
original  conunentary  on  Goethe's  "  Faust," 
which  has  made  to  stand  on  end  the  hair  of 
all  the  German  literati  who  have  perused 
it.  The  title  of  the  work  has  two  parts : 
I.  "  An  exposition  of  the  symbolic  terms 
of  the  second  part  of  *  Faust.'  "  II.  "  How 
this  part  thus  proves  itself  to  be  a  dra- 
matic treatment  of  the  modem  history  of 
Germany  worthy  of  the  genius  of  (Joethe 
and  the  life  he  devoted  to  the  task. 
(The  Prologues  and  First  Act  completely 
explained;  the  other  Acts  generaUy.") 
According  to  Kyle,  the  classic  Walpurgis 
Night  portrays  the  literary  history  of 
Germany  from  the  sixteenth  century  down 
to  Klopstock.  The  three  Phorcydes  rep- 
resent the  three  Aristotelian  unities,  and 
the  third  act  the  new  classic  poetry  un- 


der the  inspiration  of  Eiopstock's  Mes- 
siah and  the  victories  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Goethe's  (Faust)  intimacy  with 
Schiller  (Helena)  results  in  the  Romantic 
School  (Euphorion).  And  so  on.  It  is 
strongly  suspected  that  the  scamp  Mephis- 
topheles  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  inspiration  which  Mr.  Kyle  has  re- 
ceived from  some  unknown  source. 

The  best  guide-book  for  the  traveller  in 
middle  Italy  and  the  city  of  Rome  is  one 
just  published  by  the  Bibliographical  In- 
stitute at  Hildburghausen.  The  work,  by 
Dr.  Theodore  Esell-Fells,  is  in  two  vol- 
umes. The  first  volume,  on  Middle  Italy 
and  the  Roman  Campagna,  is  illustrated 
with  five  maps,  six  plans,  and  twenty-five 
views,  of  which  six  are  steel  engravings. 
The  second  volume,  on  the  City  of 
Rome,  has  forty-nine  plans,  and  as  many 
views  on  steel  and  wood.  The  plans  and 
views  are  in  the  best  style  of  modem  art. 

Mr.  Frederick  Kapp,  the  author  of  the 
*'  Life  of  General  Steuben,"  "  History  of 
German  Emigration  to  the  United  States," 
the  "  Life  of  General  Kalb,"  and  of  sev- 
eral other  works  connected  with  American 
history,  has,  on  his  retum  to  Europe  after 
a  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  United 
States,  published  a  work  entitled  **  Fi^- 
erick  the  Great  and  the  United  States  of 
America"  (Leipsic,  1871).  The  work 
sets  forth  the  negotiations  of  Franklin, 
Deane,  and  Lee  with  Prussia,  which  termi- 
nated with  the  commercial  treaty  of  1785, 
and  discusses  in  an  appendix  the  question 
of  privateers  and  neutral  flags 

The  completion  of  the  great  work  of 
Ferdinand  Gregorovius  on  the  history  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (from  the  fifth  to 
the  sixteenth  century)  is  now  announced 
by  the  publication  of  the  seventh  and  la.st 
volume,  an  octavo  of  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  pages.  The  work,  is  a  monu- 
ment of  leaming  and  research.. 

American  nev^paper  literature  occa- 
sionally attracts  attention  among  transat- 
lantic literati.  Some  German  critic  has 
lately  seen  the  gushing  tribute  of  enthusi- 
astic admiration  paid  to  Christine  Nilsson 
by  an  Indiana  editor,  to  whom  she  ap- 
peared '*  like  a  brilliant  beam  of  sun- 
light," and  upon  whose  heart  her  sweet 
tones  fell  *'  like  the  swelling  music  of  d]« 
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tant  water&ils  on  a  bed  of  crushed  roses." 
The  editor  would  not  have  been — like  unto 
the  late  lamented  William  Poole — "  a  true 
American"  if  he  had  not  gone  into  ec- 
static rhapsody  when  Miss  Nilsson  sang 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  for  your  average 
American  is  religiously  of  the  opinion  that 
this  charming  little  air  is  the  supreme  test 
of  the  vocal  power  and  musical  ability  of 
the  most  brilliant  prima  donna  assoluta  in 
the  world.  Having  heard  the  &ir  Swede 
submitted  to  this  crucial  domestic-melodic 
test,  from  which,  in  his  opinion,  she  came 
out  victorious,  our  Indiana  editor  (whose 
subscriptions  are  mostly  payable  in  cord- 
wood  and  country  produce)  gives  tumul- 
tuous expression  to  his  desire  straightway 
to  erect  for  her  '*  a  palace  of  gold  and  ala- 
baster, surrounded  by  rainbows,  closed  by 
gates  of  pearls  and  moonshine,  and  bathed 
in  the  incense  of  sweet  flowers."  Nor 
does  the  enthusiast  stop  here.  He  com- 
pares the  diva  to  a  certain  object  which 
he  calls  "  Venice  de  Medici,"  and  this  is 
the  point  where  our  German  literature 
comes  in;  for  the  Gemu^  literary  critic 
referred  to  wishes  to  know  from  some  reli- 
able American  authority  whether  "  Venice 
de  Medici "  is  a  statue  or  a  tovm  in  Indi- 


.     CUBSENT  FRENCH  LITERATURE.* 

Onb  of  the  most  talented  and  useful  of 
the  literary  periodicals  of  France,  the 
"  Universal  Bibliographical  Review,"  in 
resuming  publication  ai^r  a  forced  inter- 
regnum of  eight  months,  refers  touchingly 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  its  ex- 
istence was  suspended — **  amid  disasters, 
when  France  became  a  vast  military  camp ; 
when  all  social,  scientific,  and  literary 
life  was  blotted  out ;  while  men  of  letters 
contemplated  in  sad  silence  the  march  and 
ravages  of  invasion,  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
fate  •f  our  treasures  of  art,  science,  and 
civilization.  What  possibility  can  there 
be  for  intellectual  effort  on  the  morrow  of 
the  terrible  crisis  from  which  France  now 
emerges  bruised,  disfigured,  and  dismem- 
bered? How  can  labor  such  as  ours  be 
resumed  when  the  public  mind,  still  ex- 
cited and  agitated  by  its  sorrows  and 
humiliations,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
look  forward  uneasily  with  fears  of  fresh 
perils  in  reserve  ?  A  torrent  of  destruc- 
tion has  passed  over  our  previous  labors. 

*  Works  noticed  nnder  this  beading  can  be 
bad  of  F.  W.  Chriatem,  77  University  Plaoe^ 


Our  works,  like  the  treasures  of  the 
Strasbourg  library,  lie  buried  and  burned 
under  ruins,  and  we  have,  so  to  speak» 
a  resurrection  to  accomplish." 

And  the  sad  picture  Ls  not  exaggerated. 
But  little  more  has  thus  fiir  been  done  in 
Paris  than  to  make  a  beginning  at  clearing^ 
away  the  wreck  and  debris  of  the  frightful 
ruin  lefl  by  foreign  attack  and  domestic 
revolution.  Unfortunately,  both  for  art 
and  literature,  not  to  mention  interestB 
more  intimate,  the  Commune  has  been 
more  disastrous  than  the  Prussian  army ; 
for  these  soldiers  of  the  enemy  did  not  at 
least  destroy  monuments,  sack  edificoB, 
and  scatter  petroleum  and  firebrands. 
Several  of  the  public  libraries  have  been 
seriously  damaged,  and  even  those  left  in- 
tact still  remain  closed,  all  of  them  being 
disorganized  in  their  administration  and 
service.  Each  one  of  these  libraries,  and 
in  particular  the  great  National  Library 
of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  has  always  Deen  in 
Paris  a  sort  of  huge  lake  or  reservoir, 
from  which  authors,  compilers,  and  trans- 
lators, by  a  cunningly-devised  system  of 
literary  irrigation,  have  constructed  tux- 
quias  fly  new  books  of  their  own,  where- 
in to  lead  through  arid  plains  a  thousand 
threads,  ribbons,  and  rivulets  of  the  long- 
imprisoned  waters  made  bright  and  spark- 
ling by  their  fresh  motion  and  contact 
with  sunlight.  Now  the  outlet  is  closed, 
and  there  is  no  occupation  for  this  small 
army  of  workmen.  As  a  consequence, 
publishers  are  without  material  and  book- 
sellers have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  One 
of  the  largest  book  commission  houses  in 
Paris  has  thus  iar  only  succeeded  in  fill- 
ing imperfectly  its  New  York  orders  up  to 
March. 

We  spoke  just  now  of  the  resumed  pub- 
lication of  a  leading  literary  periodical. 
The  resumption  was  in  the  month  of 
March  last ;  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it 
has  not  lasted,  for  we  have  since  then 
looked  in  vain  for  another  number.  It 
was  doubtless  crushed  by  the  disorders  of 
the  Commune. 

The  *' Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  has, 
under  the  circumstances,  wonderfully  pre- 
served its  existence.  The  isolated  resi- 
dence of  its  principal  contributor,  George 
Sand,  has  been  to  it  an  immense  advan- 
tage, but  many  of  its  other  articles — such, 
for  instance,  as  those  on  Goethe  and  the 
Siege  of  Mayence — have  a  suspicious  look 
of  old  portfolios  about  them. 
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HOTTOES. 

Stdnet  Smith's  kind  readiness  in  sug- 
gesting mottoes  for  his  friends  is  well 
known  ;  for  instance,  when  a  noble  lady 
asked  for  a  motto  for  the  collar  of  her  dog 
Spot,  he  was  so  good  as  to  say, "  Yes,  cer- 
tainly. •  Out,  damned  Spot ! '  "  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  proclivity  to  mottoes  ran  in 
the  Smith  family,  for  James  was  as  ready 
as  Sydney.  Mr.  Jesse  was  one  day  busy 
in  preparing  for  the  press  his  "  Gleanings 
in  Natural  History,"  when  Smith  unex- 
pectedly burst  in  upon  him.  Jesse  was 
greatly  pleased.  "My  dear  Smith,"  he 
said,  **  you  have  come  in  the  very  nick  of 
time.  I  have  been  cudgelling  my  brains 
for  a  Ifcotto  for  my  chapter  on  '  Crows  and 
Rooks,'  and  cannot  think  of  one.  Can 
you?"  "Certainly,"  said  Smith,  with- 
out the  least  hesitation ;  "  here  is  one  from 
Shakespeare  for  you : 

It  is  the  caws,  it  is  tlie  caws,  my  soul  1 " 

Some  one  once  suggested  as  an  appro- 
priate motto  for  the  "  Tractarians "  the 
following,  from  "  Love's  Labours  Lost " : 

Nath.—Sie,  yon  have  done  this  in  the  tear  of 
God,  very  religiously ;  and,  as  a  certain  &tber 
siiith 

Hoio/.^Sir,  tell  me  not  of  the  fhther ;  I  do  fear 
colorable  colors. 

And  for  (Anglican)  "Evangelical" 
people,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  adver- 
tisements as  referees  of  "  known  piety," 
he  gave  this  from  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing": 

Do^frerrjf.— No,  thou  villain,  thou  art  Aill  of  pi- 
ety, as  shall  be  proved  upon  thee  by  good  wit- 


It  has  been  reported  that  among  the 
decorative  carvings  of  the  church  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  erected  in  remembrance 
of  the  late  Colonel  Colt  of  revolving  mem- 
ory, representations  of  pistols  are  not  in- 
frequent ;  as  if  the  Christian  dispensation 
had  promised  "  not  to  bring  peace  on  the 
iearth,  but  a  pistol ;  "  and  the  unregenerate 
of  those  parts  call  the  edifice  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Revolver.  Also,  one  of  the 
same  ungodly  even  suggested  two  mottoes 
from  the  Scripture,  the  one  to  be  embla- 
loned  on  one  hand  of  the  desk  and  the 
other  on  the  other,  to  wit : 


Then  Elisha  said.  Shoot  And  be  8bot.~2 
Kings,  xiiL  17. 

And: 

Thou  shouldest  have  smitten  Ave  or  six  times. 
—2  Kings,  xiU.  19.  ' 

An  uncle  of  Colt's  was  named  Elisha, 
but  he  is  not  known  to  have  suggested 
shooting  to  his  nephew. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  effigy  of  a  white 
colt,  jumpant  (isn't  there  such  a  heraldic 
term  ?) ,  upon  the  weathercock  of  the  same 
church,  being  the  crest,  in  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  "  canting  heraldry,"  of  the 
deceased  Colonel.  A  debate  arising  upon 
the  same,  one  person  suggested  the  pale 
horse  in  the  Revelations ;  but  another,  a 
zealous  son  of  Erin,  said  that  it  was  an 
additional  allusion  to  the  facilities  of  the 
revolver  for  peppering  the  foe.  "  'Tis  the 
White  Horse  of  the  Peppers!  "  he  in- 
sisted. 

This  Club  has  at  present  no  other  infor- 
mation about  that  church  edifice. 

We  desire  to  conciliate  a  special  meas- 
ure of  attention  and  interest,  however, 
among  our  present  series  of  mottoes,  to 
our  own 

NEW    NATIONAL    CENTENNIAL    ANNIVERSAEY 
MOTTO. 

One  of  our  most  patriotic  editors  is  hard 
at  work  on  a  new  motto  for  the  United 
States^  to  be  used  at  the  centennial  anni- 
versary, July  4, 1876.  He  has  proceeded 
thus  far  on  compromise  principles,  and 
has  fused  several  of  the  noblest  American 
sentiments  and  one  adopted  one  into  the 
following  splendid  shout : 

E  Hail  Erin  Pluribns  Yankee  Go  Unum  Bragh 
Colombia  Doodle  I 

Several  additional  workmen  are  wanted 
upon  this  great  national  motto.  Apply 
at  "  The  Galaxy  Club-Room." 

N.  B. — Proposals  will  be  received  for  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration  for  that  glorious 
occasion,  to  be  spoken  by  thirty-six  ora- 
tors at  once— or  as  many  as  there  shall  be 
States.  It  must  be  written  in  score,  and 
the  MS.  must  indicate  throughout  the 
points  for  the  discharge  of  fifteen-inch 
guns,  the  screaming  of  the  American 
eagle,  and  other  patriotic  punctuations. 
The  successful  composer  will  be  expectecl 
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to  train  the  spq^kers  and  lead  at  the  per-  cities  for  two  years,  had  just  throned  him 

formance.    Machinery  for  enabling  him  to  the  monarch  of  mirth.    Again  I  met  him 

poke  the  eagles  and  touch  off  the  guns  is  in  Washington  in  1863,  but  my  most  inti- 

nearly  ready.  mate  experience  with  him  commenced  at 

— "  Memphis  in  the  winter  of  1863.    I  shall 

FIGURE  OF  SPEECH  FOR  THE  CENTENARY  ORA-  ncvcr  forgct  our  genial  dinners  at  the 

TiON.  Gayoso  House,  nor  our  suppers  at  a  little 

There  stands  Columbia  with  one  foot  on  Italian  restaurant  on  Front  street,  with 

the  Pacific,  the  other  on  the  Atlantic,  and  such  talkers  as  Dan  Rice,  one  of  Artemus 

theotheron  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  girt  with  Ward's  most  intimate  friends,  and  the 

the  great  golden  girdle  of  the  Comstock  "^i^ty  General  Sherman.     Memphis  was 

vein,  with  Niagara  for  a  waterfall,  and  the  "^'^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  provincialisms  of  war,  and 

American  eagle  acting  as  a  bird  of  para-  strange  people  were  thrown  together.    It 

disc  in  her  star-spangled  hair.  ^^  ^t  one  of  these  suppers  that  General 

Problem.-^To  get  the  lady  comfortably  Sherman  told  his  famous  chicken  story. 

out  of  that.  ^^®  people  of  Tennessee  annoyed  him  ex- 

—  cessively  with  their  complaints  of  the  petty 

Quotations  are  mottoes,  to  all  intents  *^®^  ^^  *^®  soldiers,  and  one  day,  when 

and  purposes.    At  any  rate,  here  ire  a  *^«  General  was  particularly  busy  with  a 

QQup)^.  special  service  detail  at  headquarters,  a 

There  was  once  a  Dublin  theatrical  am-  Union  woman  with  a  husband  in  the  rebel 
ateur  who  was  said  to  have  remarkable  »"»y  intruded  to  complain  that  the  sol- 
original  power,  and  to  have  shed  new  ^^^  ^^^  stolen  her  chickens.  The  Gen- 
light  on  obscure  passages.  Charles  Kean  ®™^  ®y^  ^^^  *  moment,  and  remarked 
—either  truthfully  or  out  of  a  wicked  ^^^  ^  *^"1  gravity :  "  Madam,  the  in- 
prejudice  against  amateurs— once  gave  as  *eg"ty  of  the  Constitution  and  the  unity 

an  instance  of  this  "  new  light "  an  emen-    ^^  *^«  Republic  must  be  maintained  if 

dation  of  "  Hamlet  "ma  passage  where  '^  ^^^*  ^^^  chicken  in  Tennessee!  " 

Hamlet  says  that  the  devU  has  power  "  These  good  people  are  like  our  patriots 

To  assume  a  pleasing  shape  :  yea,  and  perhaps  "P  ^»  Waterford,"  said  Artemus  ;  "  they 

Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy  howl  very  loud  for  the  old  flag,  but  when 

(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits)  the  wind  blows  a  hole  in  it,  there  isn't 

Abuses  me  to  damn  me  I  ^ny  one  in  the  tovm  who  would  buy  a 

Whereupon  the  original  genius    here  piece  of  bunting  to  patch  it." 

proceeded  to  "  shed,"  as  follows :  I  shall  not  soon  forget  our  trip  down 

Out  ofmy  weakness  and  my  melancholy  the  Mississippi,  the  visit  of  Artemus  to 

{Aa  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits)  my  plantation,  his  experience  among  the 

Abuses  me,  too-daran  mo !  negroes,  and  his  Natchez  lecture. 

This  will  remind  many  intelligent  stu-.  Our  luggage  was   sent  on  board  the 

dents  of  the  literature  of  quotation  of  an-  John  Kilgour  the  night  before,  and  the 

other  Shakespearian  emendation,  which  morning  found  the  passengers  curiously 

was  actually  printed  in  one  of  the  princi-  looking  at  the  labels  on  Artemus's  trunks, 

pal  New  York  dailies  in  its  verbatim  re-  They  read  thus : 
port  of  the  speech  of  an  eminent  member 

of  Congress:  : * : 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  rough,  :              '^'  WARD              j 

Hew  them  how  we  will.  |  HT8  STORE  CLOTHES  \ 

TRAVELLING  WITH  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

Mr.  Melvillk  D.  Landon  sends  the      : I  wAwi^ '  

Club-Room  an  account  of  his  experiences  '           hts            •         •  nva  «i'i?t  »,r  • 

with  Artemus  Ward :  \  Business  Suttb   j         j  "^1^^^^^^^  f 

I  first  met  "Artemus  Ward"  (Charles       

Farrar  Browne)  in  New  York,  just  after  One  moment  they  would  eye  the  trunks, 

he  had  penned  his  ferewell  to  the  readers  and  then  their  puzzled  eyes  would  wan- 

of  the  Cleveland  "Plain  Dealer,"  Novem-  der  toward  the   gang-plank  to  see    the 

ber  10, 1860,  and  before  he  had  commenced  coming  lion.  Pretty  soon  our  party,  headed 

his  duties  on  "Vanity  Fair."    TheCleve-  by  Artemus,  got  on  board.    What  was 

land  people,  after  feasting  on  his  eccentri-  the  matter?    Not  an  eye  turned  toward 
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the  **  genial  showman,"  but  a  hundred 
eyes  seemed  rioeted  upon  me.  Wherever 
I  locked,  batteries  of  eyes  met  my  gaze, 
making  me  feel  like  a  culprit — as  if  some 
hCige  sin  was  upon  me,  and  that  there 
were  but  two  parties  on  the  boat,  the  ac- 
cusers and  the  accused.  I  turned  to  Ar- 
temus  for  solution.  "  Do  I  look  peculiar 
— am  I  not  dressed  properly?"  I  asked. 
**  Yes,"  he  replied,  "you  are  all  right,  my 
boy,  bat  you  have  a  deuced  dis'ingue  look. 
You  resemble  General  Forrest — that's 
what  they  are  all  looking  at . "  By  and  by 
a  Christian  Commission  man  came  up  to 
me.  Said  he,  "  My  friend,  I  beg  pardon, 
but  the  ladies  in  the  cabin  would  like  to 
hear  you  say  some  of  your  funny  things." 
"Oh!  the  scamps;  they  have  passed  me 
off  for  Artemus!  "  and  looking  around  1 
saw  Ward  holding  his  sides.  **  Now  you 
see,"  he  said,  "  what  It  b  to  be  famous." 
Yes,  I  saw  and  felt  it  too,  and  I  say  posi- 
tively that  I  would  not  be  a  &mous  man 
again  for  $50  an  hour. 

A  liundred  incidents  happened  during 
the  trip,  but  we  have  not  space  to  write 
them.  Forty  hours  brought  us  to  the 
plantation  at  Lake  Providence,  Louisiana, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Artemus 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  good- 
natured  plantation  darkies.  He  found  in 
the  big,  fiit  plantation  negro  occasion  for 
any  amount  of  humor  and  amusement. 
We  oould  not  prevail  upon  him  to  hunt, 
or  join  in  any  of  the  equestrian  amuse- 
ments of  the  neighboring  planters,  but  a 
quiet  fascination  seemed  to  draw  him  into 
the  society  of  the  negroes.  Strolling 
through  the  "  quarters,"  his  grave  words, 
too  deep  with  humor  for  darky  compre- 
hension, gained  their  entire  confidence. 
One  day  he  called  up  Uncle  Jefi^,  an  Un- 
cle-Tom-like patriarch,  and  commenced  in 
his  usual  vein :  **  Now,  Uncle  Jefferson," 
he  said,  "why  do  you  thus  pursue  the 
habit  of  industry  ?  Indolence  is  prefer- 
able. I  prefer  it.  I  am  happier  when  I 
am  idle.  Why  cannot  you  pursue  a  life 
of  happy  idleness  too?  Why  do  you  not 
break  off  this  habit  of  working  at  once? 
Why,  Jefferson,  you  could  live  for  months 
without  performing  any  kind  of  labor,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  feel  fresh 
and  Tigorous  enough  to  commence  it 
again.  Idleness  invigorates  the  system ;  it 
is  a  sweet  boon.  No  one  should  work ; 
they  should  get  other  people  to  do  it  for 
them." 

During  this  conversation  Uncle  Jeff  re- 


turned his  mournful  gaze  with  a  mute  ad- 
miration for  the  good  and  wise  originator 
of  the  only  theory  which  the  darky  mind 
could  appreciate.  *  *  You  is  jes'  right ,  Mr. 
Artemus,"  ejaculated  Jeff,  when  the 
mournful  humorist  handed  him  a  dollar 
and  waved  him  away.  As  Uncle  Jeff  ran 
to  tell  his  wonderful  story  to  the  negroes 
in  the  "quarters,"  holding  up  the  dollar 
as  material  proof,  Artemus  would  lean 
forward  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and 
indulge  in  a  chuckling  laugh. 

One  day  the  negroes  were  grinding  their 
hoes  on  an  old,  dilapidated  grindstone, 
which  wabbled  and  swayed  up  and  down, 
being  worn  by  time  and  hard  usage  to  an  ec- 
centric ellipse.  When  the  eyes  of  Artemus 
sighted  the  rickety  grindstone,  he  settled 
into  a  long  and  hearty  laugh.  Then,  tired 
of  laughing,  he  eased  himself  down  upon 
his  elbows,  but  did  not  cease  his  intermit- 
tent chucklmg.  "There!"  he  gasped, 
as  he  wabbled  his  hand  and  arm  through 
something  meant  for  a  parabola ;  "  there 
is  wit  personified — or  thingified.  When 
you  can  express  in  an  eccentric  anti-climax 
instead  of  a  rounded  sentence,  then  you 
will  have  something  funny." 

"  People  laugh  at  me,"  the  humorist 
once  said  to  me,  "  more  because  of  my  ec- 
centric sentences  than  on  account  of  the 
subject-matter  in  them.  There  is  no  wit 
in  the  ybrm  of  a  well-rounded  sentence. 
If  I  say  Alexander  the  Great  conquered 
the  world  and  then  sighed  because  he  could 
not  do  so  some  more,  there  is  a  funny  mix- 
ture." 

Here  is  really  the  true  key  to  Artemus 
Ward's  power  as  a  humorist.  He  says 
again,  "  History  is  full  of  great  men,  but 
how  few,  alas !  would  we  want  to  take  home 
to  supper  with  t«  " ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  great  mcgority  of  his  jokes  de- 
pend upon  a  sudden  switch  off  frv>m  an 
apparently  serious  beginning  to  an  absurd 
ending.  In  England,  his  whole  inspira- 
tion seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  this 
fountain.  In  his  first  "  Punch  "  letter 
he  says,  "  Commerce,  which,  as  has  been 
truly  observed  by  a  statesman,  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  onto  which  a  nation's  great- 
ness rests.  Glorious  commerce  was  my 
Uncle  William's  fort — he  sold  soap.  The 
English  Government  was  tyrannical,  but 
the  soap  smelt  pretty  and  easily  commanded 
ten  cents  a  cake.  My  Uncle  William  dis- 
posed of  his  soap  in  America  and  returned 
to  England,  his  native  land,  with  a  very 
exalted   opinion   of  the  British  public. 
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'  It  Ls  a  edicated  community,'  said  he.  *  In 
one  small  Tillage  alone  I  sold  fifty  cakes  of 
soap,  including  baronial  halls  where  they 
offered  me  a  ducal  coronet,  but  I  said  no 
— ^'rf  it  to  the  poor,*  This  is  the  way  my 
Uncle  William  went  on." 

In  a  Philadelphia  lecture  never  pub- 
lished, Artemus  said,  pointing  to  Ethio- 
pia :  **  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  African 
continent,  is  what  is  called  a  *  howling 
wilderness,'  but  for  my  part  I  have  never 
fieard  it  howl,  nor  met  with  any  one  who 
,  has." 

The  quotations  of  Artemus  were  ren- 
dered funny  by  the  same  trait.  Once  on 
board  the  Belle  of  Memphis,  while  the 
lady  passengers  were  being  seated  at  the 
long  dinner  table,  a  friend  opposite,  look- 
ing down  at  the  vacant  chair  before  him, 
remarked  musingly : 

"  I  love  it,  I  love  it,  tbe  old  arm-chair,*' 
when  Artemus  continued  quickly, 
"  That  hung  in  the  well  I " 

While  at  Natchez  he  sent  the  writer  a 
ticket  to  his  lecture  which  read  thus  : 


ADMIT  THE  BEARER 
AND  ONE  WITB 

yours  trooly 
a.  Ward. 


Dming  the  lecture  he  said,  '*  I  love  my 
Southern  brothers — and  sisters.  I  think  I 
shall  marry  a  rich  young  Southern  widow 
with  a  plantation  of  free  ntgrou.  Then  I 
shall  settle  do^n  and  return  the  courtesies 
of  that  band  of  chivalric  young  Southern 
planters  from  New  York  who  entertained 
me  so  well  at  Lake  Providence ! " 

The  following  **  answer  to  a  correspon- 
dent," written  by  him  for  the  Cleveland 
**  Plain  Dealer,"  depends  upon  the  same 
impression  of  grotesque  incongruity  for 
its  effect.  What  we  laugh  at  is  the  nlent" 
ly  implied  idea  which  suddenly  pops  into 
our  mind  at  the  last  three  words,  that  the 
"young  clergyman  "  has  seriously  written 
to  ask  how  to  make  hot  rum  punch : 

"  YouNO  Clkrotman  :  Two  pints  of 
rum,  two  quarts  of  hot  water,  teacup  of 
sugar,  and  a  lemon ;  grate  in  nutmeg,  stir 
thoroughly,  and  drink  while  hot." 

The  following  article  was  going  tbe 
rounds  of  the  religious  press  in  1860 : 

THREE. 
In  all  ages  the  number  three  has  bad  mnch 
mysterious  significance,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Arabic  character  S  signifies  in  that  language  the 
Trinity  in  Unity. 


However  this  may  be,  the  character  holds  a 
high  position  in  many  of  the  secret  orders  of  tlie 
present  day,  and  one  of  their  penmen  has  giren 
the  following  deductions,  principally  fh>m  the 
ancient  Scriptures  : 

''  When  the  worid  was  created  we  find  land', 
water,  and  sky,  sun,  OMon,  and  stars.  Noah  bad 
but  three  sons ;  Jonah  was  three  days  in  the 
whale's  beUy.  There  were  three  patriarchs- 
Abraham,  Isaac,,  and  Jacob.  Abraham  enter- 
tained three  angels.  Daniel  was  thrown  into  a 
den  with  three  lions  for  praying  three  times  a 
day.  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego  were 
rescued  ttom  tbe  flames  of  the  oren.  Job  had 
three  friends.  Tliose  famous  dreams  of  the  ba- 
ker and  butler  were  to  come  to  pass  in  three 
days ;  and  El^ah  prostrated  hl<uself  three  times 
on  the  body  of  tlie  dead  child.  Samson  de- 
ceived Delilah  three  times  before  she  discovered 
the  secret  of  his  strength.  There  are  three  con- 
ditions for  man— the  earth,  heaven,  and  hell. 
In  mythology,  three  Graces ;  Cerberus  with  his 
three  heads  ;  Neptune  holding  his  three-toothed 
staff;  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  cherished  with  ven- 
eration the  tripod ;  and  the  nine  muses  sprang 
ftom  three.  In  nature  we  have  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  T^ees  group  their  leaves  in  three. 
There  is  the  three-leaved  clover.  Every  ninth 
wave  is  a  ground  swell.  We  have  fish,  flosh, 
and  fowl.  Hie  minority  of  mankind  die  at 
thirty.  What  conld  be  done  in  mathematics 
without  the  aid  of  the  triangle  ?  " 

The  eye  of  Artemus  caught  the  article, 
and  he  wrote  the  following  extenuation  of 
the  same  subject : 

The  above  is  going  the  rounds,  and  the  "  sa« 
ored  historical  writer''  has  spoken  well  and 
wisely,  but  has  committed  the  sin  of  omission  in 
mentionhig  the  mystic  three.  There  are  other 
reasons  why  that  character  is  held  sacred  hi  thia 
country  as  well  as  in  others.  A  man  lives  to  the 
age  of  three  score  (and  ten).  In  pUiying  bras, 
three  cards  are  dealt.  In  the  beantifta  but  vox- 
certain  game  of  poker,  three  of  a  kind  beat  two 
pair.  Three  meals  a  day  are  all  the  Europe- 
ans or  white  folks  eat.  Three  is  all  you  can 
get  into  a  bed  with  comfort,  unless  you  re- 
pose spoon  fhshion.  A  female  hen  sets  three 
weeks,  except  when  she  sets  on  goose  eggs. 
Three  persons  Jnst  make  a  trio.  Tliree  dol- 
lars (or  more)  will  buy  a  bottle  of  wine.  Red 
postage  stamps  cost  three  cents,  unless  they- 
are  blue  or  green.  Knives  are  made  with  three 
bhides.  On  the  cars  yon  can  purcliase  three  ap- 
ples ibr  a  dime.  Three  glris  are  better  company 
than  two  or  four ;  for  then  to  the  odd  one  yon 
can  be  making  love.  Three  parts  whiskey- 
makes  the  nicest  of  mm  punch.  There  are  three 
branches  of  government— House,  Senate,  and 
Faro  Bank  t  Three  wheels  knocked  out  of  a 
buggy,  if  you  have  a  girt  In  it  riding  with  yon, 
causes  the  darned  thing  to  upset.  Three  teoth 
knocked  out  of  a  man^s  upper  Jaw  spoils  his 
looks  as  a  general  thing.  Let  a  strict  temper- 
ance man  indulge  in  throe  gin  cocktails  in  the 
morning,  three  brandy  smashes  before  dinner, 
three  mm  punches  before  tea,  and  three  shcrry 
cobblers  prior  to  going  to  bed,  and  he  will  »ooa 
get  in  the  habit  6f  taking  a  drop  too  much.  Then 
it  takes  three  eggs  to  make  a  custard  and  nine 
tailors  to  make  a  man.    Three  times  one  make 
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three  and  three  thnes  three  make  nine.  Funny-, 
ahi't  it?  Then  men  often  have  three  wivee. 
Houses  have  three  stories  and  stories  hare  three 
chapters.  Again,  some  kinds  of  ships  liaye 
three  masts.  Ladies  often  wear  three  hoops, 
have  three  skirts,  and  the  same  number  of  lov- 
ers. Duellists  always  count  three  before  shoot- 
ing. John  Wentwortb  has  been  elected  three 
tfanos.  Judas  got  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Three 
pieces  of  silver  (two  quarters  and  a  half)  will 
make  a  dollar,  and  three  babies  make  a  triplet. 
Three  ihtal  stabs  in  the  vitals  will  seriously 
hurt  an  able-bodied  man,  and  three  kicks  in  the 
rear  from  an  hidignant  boot  will  breed  trouble 
between  the  lover  and  his  proposed  &ther-in- 
law. 


THE  MYSTERY  OP  HOLLOW  ASH. 
A  MELAKCHOLT  BALLAD. 

You  want  to  know  about  the  smash 
That  happened  down  in  Holler  Ash : 
Wal,  now,  if  anybody  knows, 
He  wears  about  my  style  of  dothos. 

Twas  Deakin  Humper's  fbnerel. 
And  everything  was  goin'  well ; 
When  them  there  Templars  up  in  town 
On  a  excursion  train  come  down. 

I  driv  the  mourners,  an'  Joe  Fresh 
He  driv  the  bead  of  the  procesh  ; 
An*  when  we  made  the  railroad  track, 
We  see  that  train  a  comin'  back. 

Joe  turned  around  and  winked  at  me, 
An*  ftom  his  vest  be  showed  a  V  : 
"  ni  bet  yon  those  that  ttUs  here  hearse 
HX  cross  ahead  of  that  excurse.** 

The  mourners  they  set  up  a  yell. 
An*  then  was  missin*  for  a  spell ; 
It  were  amazln*  how  that  crowd 
Cavorted  upwards  in  a  cloud. 

They  piled  them  victims  on  the  sward- 
About  three-quarters  of  a  cord; 
On  top  they  put  die  Deakin*s  meat : 
But  where  Joe  went  we  all  was  beat  I 

I  s'arched  tlie  pieces  of  that  train, 
But  all  my  s'archin'  was  in  vain  ; 
An*,  to  this  day,  it  docs  boat  me. 
Where  is  the  piece  that  had  that  V  I 


OUB  SEBIOUS  DEPARTMENT. 
Thb  rector  of  Wootton  Bassett  was  the 
happy  husband  of  a  wife  very  ladylike  and 
Tcry  lovely,  but  very  deaf.  There  was  a 
dinner  party  at  the  rector's ;  the  ladies 
had  arisen  and  gone  to  the  drawing-room. 
A  Mr.  Hare,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  fol- 
lowed them  before  his  companions,  and 
chancing  to  enter  the  room  very  quietly — 
as  a  hare  may  be  supposed  to  step— a  lady, 
behind  whom  he  stood  and  whom  he  had 
entertained  during  dinner,  obserred  to  the 
rector's  deaf  and  ladylike  wife  (not  know- 
ing, of  cour^,  who  was  behind  her)  : 
"What  a  very  agreeable  man  Mr.  Hare 
K''    The  hostess   thought   it   was   her 


room  and  not  her  cempany  that  she  had 
heard  praised.  So  she  answered :  '*  Yes ; 
and  80  warm  and  comfortable  of  a  winter's 
night." 

A  CKHTAiN  parish  clerk  was  absent  one 
Sunday  without  leave.  His  substitute,  on 
being  asked  by  the  rector  where  the  clerk 
was  gone,  answered:  *'He  had  gone  to 
the  opening  of  a  cherub."  It  was  a  ser- 
aph— ine. 

There  is  an  anecdote  in  Young's  Me- 
moirs about  certain  signs  of  repentance  in 
a  convicted  felon  about  to  be  executed 
which  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not 
so  grim,  and  which  is  doubtless  like  a 
good  many  other  eleventh-hour  repent- 
ances. One  Maskelyne,  a  leather-headed 
chaw-bacon,  such  as  abound  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  England,  had  shot  at 
a  farmer  with  intent  to  rob,  and,  if  neces- 
sary,  to  kill.  He  was  a  parishioner  of  Mr. 
Young,  who,  at  his  urgent  request,  visit- 
ed him  in  prison.  "  I  knew,"  Mr.  Young 
says,  '*  that  his  soul's  health  was  well  cared 
for  by  the  chaplain  of  the  jail;  and  I  had 
but  little  &ith  in  my  own  power  of  mak- 
ing any  vital  impression  on  him  in  one 
interview."  However,  he  went  and  la- 
,  labored  faithfully  with  the  poor  fellow. 
The  result,  as  he  teUs  it,  was  this: 
**  When  last  I  saw  poor  Maskel3rne,  I  was 
telling  him  that  the  holiest  man  that  has 
ever  lived,  when  he  has  come  to  die,  has 
died  a  sinner,  pardoned  for  his  Saviour's 
sake  alone,  when  he  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  I  caught  him  by  the  hand,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  tears  of  penitence,  thanked 
Grod,  and  took  courage  from  such  evidence 
of  sensibility.  He  continued  to  weep  so 
bitterly  that  I  felt  hopeful  that  the  frozen 
fount  had  thawed  at  last.  *  These  tears 
are  a  goodly  sign,  my  friend.  You  sor- 
row, I  trust,  for  your  sins  past.  You  seek 
for  pardon.'  Judge  of  my  horror  at  his 
answer :  '  No,  sir ;  I  don't.  I  wns  not 
thinking  about  my  sins.  It  is  as  I'm  so 
dreadful  hungry.  I'd  give  all  the  world, 
if  'twas  mine,  for  a  good  bellyful  afore  I 
die.  I  do  assure  you  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
eat  a  jackass.' " 

Quite  a  severe  cut  was  recently  inflict- 
ed upon  our  choir  (writes  a  correspondent 
from  an  Eastern  city)  by  a  country  clergy- 
man who  occupied  our  pulpit  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  eminent  divine  who  usually 
officiates.    The  congregation  had  gathered 
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for  morning  service,  when,  just  a«  the 
creaking  boots  of  the  last  straggler  hod 
ceased  to  afiSict  the  sensitive  ear  and  a 
solemn  hush  pervaded  the  assembly,  the 
choir — which  is  a  quartette  of  ambitious 
pretensions— suddenly  broke  forth  into  an 
anthem,  evidently  quite  unexpectedly  to 
the  minister,  who,  at  the  time,  was  just 
rising  to  utter  the  invocation  or  brief  open- 
ing prayer.  The  interruption  would  have 
been  a  slight  matter  in  itself  had  the 
piece  been  a  suitable  one ;  but  it  was  soon 
evident  that  it  was  one  of  those  showy 
compositions  much  better  adapted  for  an 
exercise  in  vocal  gymnastics  than  for  the 
expression  of  devotional  feeling.  Besides 
this,  the  words  were  so  indistinctly  articu- 
lated by  the  singers  as  to  either  be  en- 
tirely unintelligible,  or  at  best,  to  resem- 
ble the  "  pigeon  English,"  of  which  the  in- 
genious poem  in  a  recent  number  of ''  The 
Galaxy  "  affords  such  an  excellent  speci- 
men. The  piece  was  of  unusual  leii^h ; 
but  finally  the  last  swell  of  the  organ 
died  away,  and  the  musicians  sunk  breath- 
leas  into  their  seats.  The  silence  which 
ensued  was'broken  by  the  clergyman,  who 
advanced  to  the  desk  and  quietly  re- 
marked: "We  will  NOW  commence  the 
worship  of  God  by  singing  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-third  selection." 

Possibly  this  reflection  upon  the  nature 
of  the  performance  was  unintentional  upon 
the  part  of  the  worthy  dominie,  and  the 
words  which  seemed  so  severe  may  have 
been  but  a  habitual  formula.  At  least 
this  supposition  is  strengthened  by  a  mis- 
take perpetrated  by  him  upon  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day.  The  rite  of  baptism 
being  about  to  be  administered  to  several 
infieuits,  he  requested  with  great  solem- 
nity, that  ''All  children  having  parents 
whom  they  wish  to  be  baptized  would 
please  to  present  them  before  the  altar." 

The  country  parson — another  one— may 
be  elcosed  for  his  levity  when  it  is  known 
that,  having  had  to  officiate  at  a  number 
of  funerals  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  he 
was  called  upon  at  length  to  attend  two 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Being  an  in- 
corrigible joker,  it  seems  natural  that  un- 
der such  depressing  circumstances  he 
should  desire  to  keep  his  spirits  up,  even 
by  means  of  a  jest.  He  did  so,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  short  dia- 
logue: 

Parishioner — They  have  made  it  rather 


trying  for  you,  sir,  calling  upon  you  twice 
within  so  short  a  time. 

Dominie — ^Yes,  I  regard  it  as  rather  run- 
ning things  into  the  ground. 

Parishioner — Why,  sir !  I'm  sur- 
prised that  yon  should  joke  about  it. 

Dominie — Excuse  me,  then.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  a  two  grave  sulyect 
for  a  jest.  [Exit  Parishioner.] 

This  same  parson,  who  is  a  liberal 
Christian,  and  yet  opposed  to  profanity, 
in  common  with  all  other  sins,  was  asked 
by  a  friend  to  describe  the  doctrine  of 
election  as  held  by  certain  of  the  Chris- 
tian sects.  Having  described  it  as  well  as 
he  could,  his  friend  remarlced :  "  The  doc- 
trine is,  then,  that  I  am  to  be  saved  no 
matter  how  little  merit  I  po^ess,  and  you 
are  to  be  damned  no  matter  how  earnestly 
you  endeavor  to  be  saved.  You  see  I  have 
acljusted  it  to  suit  myself."  '*  Yes,  you 
have,"  replied  the  dominie,  "  but  if  you 
have  acy  usted  it  correctly,  I'll  be  damned. ' ' 

There  have  been  prej  udices  against  those 
of  various  religious  denominations  for  va- 
rious reasons.  None  of  them  perhaps  were 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the 
objection  brought  by  a  farmer's  wife 
against  the  Baptists.  Her  pastor,  who 
was  of  another  sect,  and  earnest  and 
stringent  in  his  views  and  feelings,  found 
out,  to  his  displeasure,  that  the  Baptist 
brethren  had  been  celebrating  their  rites 
in  a  pond  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
old  lady,  and  he  remonstrated  vigorously 
with  her.  She  declared  promptly  that  it 
had  been  done  entirely  without  her*  con- 
sent or  knowledge,  and  vowed  that  they 
should  do  so  no  more,  adding  for  sufficient 
reason  :  ''  I  ain't  no  idea  of  their  coming 
and  leaving  all  their  nasty  sins  behind 
them  in  my  water !  " 


EPITAPHS. 
In  a  grave-yard  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
veritably  appears  this — sometimes  assert- 
ed to  exist  elsewhere  : 

Hero  lie  two  babies,  side  by  side  ; 
Of  the  small-pox  both  of  them  died. 
Their  ages  were  seven  and  nine- 
Prepare  to  meet  yonr  God  in  time. 
For  ftirther  particulars  inquire  of  Mr.  Doo- 
Uttie. 

The  italics  are  to  point  out  to  those  ig- 
norant of  the  laws  of  scansion  the  proper 
mode  of  accenting  the  lines. 

On  a  tablet  to  the  memoiy  of  the  de- 
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parted  Jones  (who  had  been  a  hosier) 
the  bereaved  Hannah  caused  the  following 
to  be  inscribed : 

He  left  his  hose,  his  Hannah,  and  his  love, 
To  go  and  sing  Hos-annah  in  the  realms  above. 

In  the  following  instance  of  an  ambigu- 
ous epitaph  we  are  left  in  a  state  of  pleas- 
ing, though  doubtful,  melancholy  over  the 
question,  what  was  it  that  the  bereaved 
parent  of  little  Johnny  ol^ected  to  : 

We  can't  have  everything  to  please  us— 
little  Johnny's  gone  to  Jesus  I 

In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  our  valued  cor- 
respondent, Browne  Brovniing,  discovered 
and  transcribed  for  us  the  following  neatly 
argued  epitaph,  which  '*  makes  it  pleas- 
ant "  for  the  deceased  if  there  is  any  force 
in  posthumous  ratiocinati(m : 

If  there's  another  world,  he  lives  \n  bliss  ; 

If  there  is  none,  he  made  the  most  of  this. 

Wx  cut  from  a  real  newspaper  the  fol- 
lowing powerful  dish  of  consolation  for 
the  afflicted,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
^itaph  carved  on  paper.  The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  chisel ;  and  the  printed 
inscription  in  an  **  enterprising  newspa- 
per" (that  is,  when  multiplied  through 
its  present  apotheosis  into  *'  The  Galaxy*') 
will  outlast,  we  should  imagine,  great 
numbers  of  pyramids : 

Mabgaret .    Died  May  35, 1871,  aged 

25  years. 

*       LINES  TO  THE  DEPARTED. 

As  I  sit  by  the  bedside  of  Uttio  Sister  Maggie, 

Death  will  soon  seal  those  eyes  forever, 
A  few  more  hoora  and  her  poor  heart  will  cease 
Beating, 
And  Her  sweet  voice  to  be  heard  no  more, 
never. 

Her  anxious  eyes  win  soon  no  more  look  hi  ap- 
peal. 


For  aid  flrom  onr  hnman  hands 
She  will  pass  away  like  the  dawn  of  day 
And  soar  to  an  unknown  land. 

To  return  no  more,  nor  again  enter  our  door, 

With  step  so  light  and  free, 
Her  kind  Joyous  Heart  will  no  more  happiness 
Depart, 
But  mast  be  snatched  away  to  an  everlasthig 
Eternity. 

May  30. 
She  is  gone,  the  dear  one,  that  so  long  to  life, 
UntQ  nearly  the  last  hour  of  death's  Joy  em- 
brace. 
When  She  seemed  calm  and  resigned  to  her  &to 
if  God  willed  to  her  take, 
And  the  death  damp  soon  ovcrclowded  her 
&ce. 

Her  eyes  were  set  and  hnmovable  as  her  last 
hours  drew  nigh, 
And  a  gasp  accompanied  each  breath, 
As  friends  wept  around  She  murmured,  "  Dou^ 
worry," 
And  sped  swiftly  to  the  arms  of  death. 

Her  form  consigned  to  an  everlasting  tomb  to 
moulder  to  dust. 
Her  spirit  Joined  an  Angel  band, 
May  it  be  a  light  and  guide  to  those  that  must 
follow, 
That  may  greet  her  in  a  happier  land. 

S.O. 

Here  is  another  memorial  which  may  be 
called  an  oral  epitaph.  There  are  various 
standards  of  goodness.  One  of  the  most 
so  (if  the  expression  be  allowed,  and  in- 
deed it  suits  the  narrative)  was  that  ap- 
plied by  Mrs.  Morris  to  the  "  Ladies  of 
Llangollen. ' '  These  ladies  were  two  high- 
bom  dames  of  great  local  renown,  Lady 
Eleanor  Butler  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby .  They 
died;  and  Mrs.  Morris  sounded  their 
praises  in  the  following  neat  and  compact 
manner :  '^  I  must  say,  sir,  after  all,  they 
waa  very  charitable  and  cantankerous — 
they  did  a  deal  o'  good,  and  never  forgave 
an  iiyury." 


••  The  Galaxy  Chib-Boom  "  will  hereafter  be,  like  the  other  departments  of 
the  magazine,  under  the  direct  charge  of  Vie  Editor  of  ''The  Galaxy ^  Mr. 
Bonn  Piait  finding  his  time  occupied  Jyy  his  new  and  successful  journal,  '*  The 
Capital,^''  relinquishes  his  position  of  Presiding  Officer  of  the''  Olub-Boom,^^  but 
wiU  remain  a  member  of  the  Club,  and  contribute  from  time  to  time  to  these 
pages.  The  Editor  renews  his  request  for  contributions  to  this  Department,  and 
asks  that  they  be  addressed  to  W,  0.  &  F.  P.  Church,  Box  3,201,  New  York. 
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—  Puns  are,  as  a  general  rule,  untrans- 
latable; yet  there  are  some  exceptions 
well  known  to  ihe  curious  in  such  matters. 
In  some  of  these,  like  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher's about  spoiling  the  pupilj  the  trans- 
lated pun  is  analogous  or  similar  to  the 
original;  in  others,  like  Cicero's  very 
middling  joke  (most  of  the  great  orator's 
jokes  xDcre  very  middling)  about  cuUivat- 
tng  the  memory  of  one*$  father^  it  is  a 
direct  and  literal  rendering.  Nay,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  jest  improves 
by  translation.  Of  this  class  was  the  re- 
tort attributed— as  every  good  thing  said 
in  France  between  the  first  and  second  rev- 
olutions was  attributed — to  Talleyrand. 
An  insolent  officer  had  used  the  word  pe- 
kin — a  contemptuous  slang  term  of  the 
military  for  civilians,  much  as  students  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  call  honest 
burghers  Philistines,  town  snobs,  and  town 
loqfers.  The  diplomatist,  in  real  or  affect- 
ed ignorance,  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
expression.  "  Oh,"  says  Hector,  "  we 
call  all  thoee  pekins  who  are  not  soldiers." 
**Prc'cwem€7i/,"  r^oined  Talleyrand,*  *com- 
me  nous  autres,  notes  appelons  tout  mili- 
taire  qui  n^est  pas  dvil,^^  meaning  of 
course  by  dvil  that  which  has  a  recognized 
civil  and  social  position,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly classing  soldiers  with  vagabonds. 
But  the  apparently  literal  (though  incor- 
rect) translation,  "  Yes ;  just  as  we  call 
all  those  military  who  are  not  civil,"  is 
delicious  to  any  one  who  has  experienced 
the  swash-buckler  manners  of  most  French 
officers. 

—  Thb  present  summer,  though  less 
intolerable  in  point  of  temperature  than 
its  immediate  predecessors,  has  been  as 
fertile  of  complaints  respecting  the  mini- 
mum of  comfort  at  the  maxim  nm  of  cost 
afforded  to  the  adventurous  cit  who  has 
intrusted  himself  either  to  the  pretentious 
watering-place  hotel  or  the  not  unpre- 
tending country  boarding-house.  The 
whole  system  needs  reformation.  Bad 
provender,  stifling  rooms,  ceaseless  noise 
— any  one  of  these  is  a  severe  trial ;  but 
worse  than  all  of  them  put  together  is  the 
incivility  which  the  lodger  too  frequent- 
ly experiences   at   the   hands  of  every- 


body, from  the  "proprietor" — angUcd^ 
the  landlord— down  to  the  lowest  menial 
of  the  hotel,  and  from  which  he  is  not  al- 
together secure  at  the  private  farm-house. 
True,  he  has  usually  been  in  some  degree 
prepared  for  it  on  his  way  by  the  rudeness 
or  downright  insolence  of  railway  officials. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  exaggerate  the  mat- 
ter. Cor  the  simple  truth  is  bad  enough  in 
all  conscience.  Impoliteness  is  not  the 
absolute  rule  everywhere;  you  may  be 
lucky  enough  to  escape  it  for  months ;  but 
you  are  constantly  liable  to  it,  and  there- 
fore, if  possessed  of  such  anti-democratic 
articles  as  nerves  and  sentiment,  are  in 
constant  dread  of  it.  An  invalid  once 
complained  to  his  neighbor  of  a  shanghai 
which  the  latter  kept.  The  bird  was  a 
terrible  nuisance  and  gave  him  no  peace 
day  or  night.  "  But,"  said  the  skeptical 
owner,  '*  my  cock  only  crows  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  I  don't  see  how  that  can  an- 
noy you  80  much."  **  Because,"  replied 
the  sufferer, "  you  don't  take  into  account 
all  the  times  when  I  am  expecting  him  to 
crow.^ '  So,  in  our  locomotive  summer  ex- 
periences, the  perpetual  anticipation  of  in- 
solence is  almost  worse  than  the  thing  itself. 

—  That  eccentric  author,  Charles  Reade, 
has  broken  out  in  a  new  place.  He  comes 
down  '*  like  a  thousand  of  brick  "  (to  bor- 
row a  bit  of  English  builders'  slang)  on 
the  English  style  of  domestic  architecture. 
Some  of  his  bugbears  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  remedied  in  our  country,  some 
offend  the  sesthetic  more  than  the  practical 
sense ;  but  the  greatest  error  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Anglo-Saxon  house,  con- 
sidering the  climate  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed, he  leaves  uimoticed.  A  Continental 
habitation  is  constructed  with  a  carriage- 
way and  courtyard,  by  means  of  which  in- 
valids, ladies  in  visiting  or  ball  dresses, 
and,  in  short,  all  persons  who  find  carriage 
conveyance  a  necessity,  can  enter  and  leave 
their  vehicle  under  cover,  instead  of  walk- 
ing across  a  dirty,  or  wet,  or  slippery  pave- 
ment, and  climbing  a  flight  of  ditto  steps, 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve  in  number.  Of 
course  we  are  speaking  of  first-class  dwell- 
ings ;  but  it  is  precisely  these  which,  with 
us,  usually  have  the  most  uncomfortable 
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means  of  egress  and  ingress,  because  their 
fix>nt  steps  are  generally  much  higher  than 
those  of  smaller  houses.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  even  these  first-class  dwell- 
ings are  mostly  too  narrow  to  admit  the 
ooiirtyard  arrangement.  Bat  surely  two 
oondguous  houses  might  have  a  common 
courtyard.  A  still  better  move  would  be 
*o  adopt  the  Continental  system  in  its  com- 
pleteness—large houses,  subdiTided  into 
flats. 

—  It  was  a  long  while  before  our  tolera- 
bly honest  but  comparatively  slow  cousin, 
John  Bull,  could  understand  that  we 
Americans  had  anything  like  a  distinct 
national  character  of  our  own.  We  must 
be  a  species  of  provincial  English ;  all  his 
speculations  about  us  started  from  that 
idea.  When  at  length  convinced  of  the 
iact  that  we  were  a  nation,  socially  as  well 
as  politically,  he  rushed  to  extremes,  with 
the  usual  ardor  of  new  converts,  and  de- 
clared that  we  were  not  only  one  nation 
but  two !  The  result  of  the  war  dissipated 
this  delusion  as  it  did  a  good  many  others ; 
but  the  advocacy  of  the  Confederate  cause 
by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  English  upper 
and  educated  classes,  despite  their  osten- 
tatious opposition  to  slavery,  still  remains, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  a  problem.  The 
popular  solution  of  "  aristocracy,"  "  Old 
World  hatred  of  democratic  institutions," 
etc.,  is  everywhere  inadequate,  and  in 
many  cases  irrelevant ;  for  our  ill-wishers 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ranks  of 
Tory  or  Conservative  politicians.  Many 
well-known  names  on  the  Liberal  side  stood 
in  a  much  worse  position  toward  us  than 
the  present  Lord  Derby,  who,  if  not  a 
warm  friend,  certainly  never  displayed  any 
cpen  hostility.  This  nobleman,  by  the  v^ay 
(he  was  then  Lord  Stanley  of  Bickerstaff ) , 
considered  the  unfriendly  English  feeling 
to  be  the  result  of  accumulated  annoyance 
at  anti-English  Congressional  speeches  and 
newspaper  articles  during  a  series  of  years ; 
while  Mrs.  Eemble  always  said  that  it 
was  sheer  British  flunkey  ism,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  our  Southerners  repre- 
sented their  landed  aristocracy.  The  par- 
tial and  inadequate  nature  of  these  expla- 
nations by  two  persons  so  clever  in  their 
different  ways  (though,  to  be  sure,  Mrs. 
Kemble  has  Lothair's  duke  to  back  her) 
shows  how  complicated  and  difficult  the 
question  is.  Without  pretending  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  it,  we  can  offer  a 
tc^erably  obvious  explanation  of  what  may 


be  regarded  either  as  one  of  its  elements 
or  as  a  collateral  &ct  bearing  upon  it 
We  mean  the  preference  which  English 
tourists  belonging  to  or  connected,  how- 
ever indirectly,  with  the  aristocratic  class- 
es, manifestcMi  before  the  vmr  (and  the 
feeling  is  not  yet  extinct)  for  Southern 
over  Northern  society.  The  former  was 
calculated  to  flatter,  the  latter  to  pique 
the  visitor.  In  the  former,  country  life 
predominated  over  town  life,  and  was,  on 
the  whole,  an  imitation  of  English  country 
life.  Plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  meat  and 
drink,  less  elegance  and  grandeur.  In- 
stead of  the  degraded  English  peasant, 
there  was  the  more  degraded  negro  slave. 
The  men  were  to  a  great  extent  indepen- 
dent of  the  women  for  their  amusements 
(as  in  England) ,  and  devoted  themselves 
chiefly  to  field  sports  which,  if  not  identi- 
cal with,  were  at  least  analogous  to,  those 
of  the  English.  And  if  the  hosts  ever  ex- 
celled their  guests  in  riding  or  shooting, 
the  latter's  amour  prqpre  was  not  neces- 
sarily wounded,  for  there  are  always  plenty 
of  excellent  reasons  why  a  man  does  not 
ride  or  shoot  his  best  amid  strange  sur- 
roundings, and  the  bold  Briton  has  al- 
ways practically  recognized  the  principle 
that  a  cock  crows  and  ought  to  crow  best 
on  his  own  dunghill;  for  he  will  rarely 
travel  to  engage  in  an  international  ath- 
letic contest  of  man  or  beast,  though  ready 
to  meet  all  comers  at  home.  At  the  North 
all  this  was  reversed.  Town  life  was  t?ie 
fashionable  life,  and  it  was  not  conducted 
exclusively  on  Teutonic,  much  less  on 
English  principles.  In  the  aesthetics  of 
the  table  and  the  toilet,  in  all  the  minor 
arts  of  life,  the  American  swell  of  the 
North  unhesitatingly  claimed  superiority 
over  his  English  contemporary,  and  en- 
tirely repudiated  him  as  a  model.  Field 
sports  were  rather  at  a  discount,  and 
though  the  people  were  horsey  enough  in 
their  way,  their  equestrian  propensities 
took  the  line  of  driving,  which  the  Briton 
slighted  as  effeminate,  and  of  driving  trot- 
ters, which  he  contemned  as  low,  associat- 
ing the  amusement  with  publicans  and 
butchers.  Of  course,  like  all  broad  gen- 
eral statements  concerning  a  matter  so 
complex  as  society,  our  position  is  subject 
to  caveats  and  exceptions.  The  principal 
of  these  is  the  case  of  the  Bostonians.  It 
has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  and 
with  justice,  that  the  two  American  cities 
which  were  the  opposite  political  poles 
possess  many  social   points  of  contact. 
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Take  an  average  Boetonian  and  Charles- 
tonian  of  the  better  class :  they  have  their 
differences,  no  doubt,  bat  they  have  also 
marked  resemblances,  and  common  re- 
semblances  to  the  Englishman;  they  are 
more  like  him,  for  instance,  than  is  an 
average  New  Yorker  or  Philadelphian  of 
the  same  social  position. 

—  Talking  of  the  English,  there  is  one 
very  contemptible  bit  of  blatherskite 
about  them  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  in 
vogue,  and  apparently  gaining  ground. 
It  is  considered  patriotic  and  democratic 
to  throw  doubts  or  more  than  doubts  on 
their  courage.  Wo  have  not  unfrequent- 
ly  seen  of  late  years  the  Englishman  repre- 
sented on  the  American  stage  as  a  coward. 
This  is  generally  done  to  gratify  the  Fe- 
nians -or  others  of  that  sort,  half  a  dozen  of 
whom  would  run  away  from  one  English 
gentleman  any  day.  But  sometimes  we 
see  a  hint  of  the  kind  thrown  out  in  much 
more  respectable  quarters.  The  best  crit- 
ical weekly  in  the  country  lately  assert- 
ed of  "  Guy  Livingstone  "  Lawrence  that, 
after  uttering  great  boasts  of  what  he 
would  do  in  the  Southern  cause,  he  was 
arrested  at  Baltimore — the  natural  infer- 
ence being  that  he  had  talked  largely  in 
order  to  get  himself  put  out  of  harm's 
way.  Here  was  a  disparaging  intimation 
founded  on  an  incorrect  statement.  The 
real  catastrophe  of  our  Guy  was  so  exqui- 
sitely ludicrous — his  Bombastes-like  pa- 
rade of  his  wonderful  boots  (equal  to  the 
fatal  boots  of  Thackeray) ,  his  refusal  to 
run  the  blockade  in  the  usual  fashion,  his 
defiant  attempt  to  ride  over  the  border 
knight-errant  fashion,  his  being  shot  {na- 
turellement,  as  a  Frenchman  would  say) , 
boots  and  all,  and  put  hors  de  combat  at 
the  first  fire — that  we  wonder  how  any- 
body that  had  read  it  could  be  stupid  or 
perverse  enough  to  misremember  it.  Guy 
is  a  great  goose  in  some  things,  but  no 
more  a  coward  than  that  other  bragga- 
docio free  lance,  Heros  von  Borcke,  who, 
however,  was  lucky  Enough  to  "get  his 
foughten  done  "  bqfore  he  was  shot.  By 
the  way,  what  a  Jiche  de  consolation  for 
the  poor  French  that  our  war  and  the 


Austrian  between  them  took  the  shine  ont 
of  von  Borcke ;  otherwise,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  French  soldier  left.  He 
would  have  gobbled  up  "all  to  his  own 
cheek,"  the  reliqvias  Borussorum  atque 
immitis  Bismarckh, 

—  Unfortunately,  that  species  of  wan- 
ton libel  which  arises  from  gross  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  writer  is  not  con- 
fined in  itB  application  to  foreigners  or  to 
the  stronger  ses.  But  a  few  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  critic  of  one  of  our  large 
dailies  emitted  a  sweeping  condemnation 
of  a  novel  written  by  a  respectable  iadj 
belonging  to  a  well-known  &mily .  Among 
other  grounds  of  censure,  he  charged  the 
book  with  immorality,  because  the  hero- 
ine "  had  a  child  before  her  marriage.'* 
The  heroine  was  married  and  repudiated 
by  her  husband  on  a  technicality ;  but  be- 
cause the  critic  had  forgotten  or  skipped 
this  important  incident,  a  new  author  is 
set  down  at  once  among  the  advocates  of 
"  free  love."  The  reviewer's  false  state- 
ment was  well  calculated  to  prejudice  per- 
sons who  had  not  seen  the  book  against 
it ;  probably  it  prevented  many  from  buy- 
ing and  reading  it.  Though  strongly  op- 
posed to  litigation,  especially  in  connectioo 
with  literature,  we  really  think  that  an 
author  thus  slandered  would  have  a  rea- 
sonable cause  of  action  against  the  offrad- 
ing  reviewer. 

—  An  error  occurred  in  the  "  make- 
up "  of  the  article  on  the  Mediterranean 
Solar  Eclipse,  in  the  last  number  of  "  The 
Galaxy,"  but  it  can  be  corrected  by  a  few 
words.  In  changing  the  order  of  the 
blocks  illustrating  the  corona  as  originally 
arranged,  the  printer  forgot  to  change  the 
words  underneath  also,  in  consequence  of 
which  Professor  Watson  is  credited  with 
Mr.  Brothers's  photograph,  and  Mr. 
Brothers  with  Professor  Watson's  draw- 
ing. The  reader  will  please  reverse  them 
for  himself.  In  the  writer's  sketch,  also, 
the  engraver  has  represented  by  a  solid 
ring  what  the  writer  meant  as  a  vague  and 
cloudy  indication  of  the  fi[iding  away  of 
the  outer  corona. 
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A  CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  visited  Dresden.  Being  busily  engaged  from  morn- 
ing till  evening  in  running  through  the  town,  I  had  no  occasion  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  any  of  my  fellow-guests  at  the  hotel  until  I  one  day  chanced 
to  hear  that  among  them  was  a  Russian  who  was  ill.  I  called  upon  him,  and 
found  a  man  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  I  had  grown  gradually  tired 
of  the  town,  and  hence  I  established  myself  comfortably  with  my  new  ac- 
quaintance. It  is  undoubtedly  tiresome  to  associate  much  with  a  sick  person, 
but  yet  at  times  one  is  glad  to  be  tired ;  and  moreover,  my  invalid  was  always 
in  good  humor  and  disposed  for  conversation.  We  both  did  our  best  to  pass 
the  time  as  cheerfully  as  possible,  played  cards  together,  and  made  fun  of  the 
doctor.  My  fellow-countryman  used  to  tell  this  German  pedant  different  tales 
about  his  condition,  which  the  latter  would  pretend  to  have  long  anticipated ; 
mimicked  his  surprise  at  some  unheard-of  symptom,  threw  his  medicines  out  of 
the  window,  with  many  other  tricks  of  the  same  sort.  I  often  urged  upon  my 
fnend  that  he  would  do  well  to  consult  betimes  some  skilful  physician,  that  his 
illness  was  no  joking  matter,  etc. ;  but  Alexis  (his  name  was  Alexis  Petrovitch 

S )  would  only  make  new  jokes  about  doctors  in  general,  and  his  own  in 

particular,  until  on  one  rainy  autumn  evening  he  answered  my  repeated  and 
urgent  requests  with  such  a  hopeless  glance,  such  a  sad  shake  of  the  head,  and 
80  strange  a  laugh,  that  I  was  really  frightened.  That  same  night  he  grew 
worse,  and  the  next  day  he  died.  Shortly  before  his  death  his  usual  cheerful- 
ness abandoned  him,  he  tossed  uneasily  upon  his  bed,  sighed  deeply,  looked 
about  him  sadly,  seized  my  hand  and  whispered  with  difficulty,  **  It  w  hard  to 
die,"  let  his  head  drop  upon  his  pillow,  and  burst  into  tears.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  and  sat  silent  by  his  side.  He  soon,  however,  conquered  this  last 
weakness.  "I  say,"  said  he,  "the  doctor  will  come  to-day  and  find  me  no 
longer  alive.  I  can  imagine  the  face  he  will  make  at  this  discovery ;  "  and  in 
this  last  moment  he  tried  to  imitate  the  astonished  air  of  the  doctor.  Then  he 
commissioned  me  to  send  all  his  effects  to  his  relations  in  Russia,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  packet  which  he  gave  to  me  as  a  reminiscence  of  himself. 
In  this  packet  were  letters — ^letters  of  a  young  girl  to  Alexis  and  copies  of 

his  letters  to  her ;  in  all  there  were  fifteen.    Alexis  Petrovitch  S had  known 

Maria  Alexandrovna  B for  a  long  time,  apparently  since  his  childhood.    He 

had  a  cousin  and  she  a  sister.  In  their  younger  days  they  had  all  lived  togeth- 
er, had  afterward  separated  and  not  seen  one  another  for  a  long  time;  later 
they  had  happened  to  come  together  at  a  place  in  the  country  where  they  were 
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all  passing  the  summer,  and  had  fallen  in  love — Alexis's  cousin  with  Maria  Al- 
exandrovna,  Alexis  with  Marians  sister.  The  summer  passed  by,  autumn  came, 
and  they  separated  again.  Alexis  soon  convinced  liimself,  as  a  reasonable  be- 
ing, that  he  was  not  at  all  in  love,  and  gave  up  his  fair  one  very  contentedly; 
his  cousin  corresponded  for  nearly  two  years  with  Maria  Alexandrovna,  but 
came  finally  to  the  opinion  tliat  he  was  deceiving  both  himself  and  her,  and 
ceased  to  write. 

I  might,  dear  reader,  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  Maria  Alexandrovna,  but 
you  must  make  her  acquaintance  through  her  letters.  Alexis  wrote  her  his 
first  letter  soon  after  the  breach  between  her  and  his  cousin.  At  that  time  ho 
was  in  St.  Petersburg;  he  suddenly  left  Russia,  became  sick,  and  died,  as  already 
stated,  at  Dresden.  I  have  decided  to  publish  his  cori'espondence  with  Maria 
Alexandrovna,  and  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  because  they  are  not 
love  letters.  Grod  protect  us  from  them !  Love  letters  are  generally  only  read 
by  two  persons,  though  to  be  sure  thousands  of  times ;  but  to  any  one  else  thej 
are  unendurable,  if  not  absolutely  lidiculous. 

I. 

St.  Petersburg.  March  7, 1840. 

Mt  Dear  Maria  Alexandrovna  :  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  never 
written  to  you  before.  Now,  however,  I  do ;  but  I  have  chosen  a  strange  occa- 
sion, have  I  not?  My  reason  for  so  doing  is  this :  My  cousin  Theodore  called 
on  me  to-day,  and— -how  shall  I  express  it?— and  told  me,  under  solemn  vow  of 
secrecy  (he  never  tells  me  anything  in  any  other  way),  that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  this  place,  and  had  this  time  firmly  de- 
cided to  get  married.  He  had  already  taken  the  first  step  in  the  matter  and 
proposed.  I  naturally  hastened  to  congratulate  him  on  such  a  joyful  event. 
We  have  long  been  suspecting  that  such  was  his  intention,  but  still  I  could  not 
help  being  somewhat  surprised ;  for  although  I  knew  that  it  was  all  over  be- 
tween you  and  him,  yet  it  still  seemed  to  me — in  a  word,  I  was  surprised.  I 
had  proposed  to  drive  out  to-day,  but,  instead,  I  stay  at  home  to  chat  with  yon. 
If  you  don't  want  to  hear  me,  throw  this  letter  straight  into  the  fire.  I  prom- 
ise to  be  honest  with  you,  and  although  I  feel  that  you  are  perfectly  right  in 
considering  me  tolerably  officious,  I  yet  beg  of  you  to  be  sure  at  least  of  this, 
that  I  should  not  have  taken  up  my  pen  had  I  not  known  that  your  sister  is  not 
with  you.  Theodore  told  me  that  she  is  spending  the  summer  with  your  aunt, 
Mrs.  B .    God  grant  her  all  possible  happiness. 

So  that's  the  end  of  it  all.  For  my  part  I  will  not  assure  you  of  my  friend- 
ship, for  I  have  no  fondness  for  high-sounding  speeches  and  bui*sts  of  fueling, 
and  in  writing  you  this  letter  I  simply  follow  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  If 
there  should  be  another  cause  lying  hidden  within  me,  let  it  keep  its  obscurity 
for  a  while. 

Nor  shall  I  try  to  console  you.  Generally,  in  consoling  others,  people  only 
try  to  rid  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  involun- 
tary, selfish  sympathy.  Without  doubt  there  is  such  a  thing  as  genuine,  warm 
sympathy,  but  we  don't  get  it  from  every  one.  I  should  be  vei"y  glad  if  you 
were  to  get  angry  with  me,  because  then  you  would  read  this  letter  through  to 
the  end. 

Yet  what  excuse  have  I  for  writing  to  you  and  speaking  of  my  feelings 
and  of  consolation?  None,  none  at  all;  that  I  must  acknowledge,  and  hence  I 
must  rely  on  your  indulgence.    - 

Do  you  know  what  the  beginning  of  my  letter  is  like?    It's  just  as  when 
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Mr.  X.  enters  the  drawing-room  of  &  lady  who  was  not  expecting  him  at  all, 
tliongh  possibly  another;  he  sees  that  he  had  chosen  an  unlucky  moment,  but 
yet  it  is  too  late  to  change.  He  takes  a  seat  and  begins  to  talk.  Heaven  alone 
*knows  about  what— about  poetry,  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education;  in  a  word,  talks  perfect  nonsense.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
first  few  minutes  are  over,  he  has  got  comfoitably  settled  in  his  chair,  the  lady 
resigns  herself  to  her  fate,  and  now  Mr.  X.  recovers  his  composure,  takes  a 
ii-esh  breath,  and  begins  to  talk  understandingly. 

But  in  spite  of  all  my  reasoning  I  am  not  in  the  best  of  spirits.  I  see  be- 
fore me  your  thoughtful,  yes,  almost  angry  face,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  you  not  to  ascribe  some  hidden  design  to  this  letter ;  hence, 
like  a  Roman  who  has  done  a  stupid  action,  I  wrap  myself  majestically  in  my 
toga,  and  silently  await  your  decision,  and  especially  on  this  question,  whether 
you  will  allow  me  to  continue  writing  to  you? 

I  remain  yours  sincerely, 

Alexis  S. 


u. 

KABIA  ALEXANDROVNA  TO  ALEXIS  PETROVITCH. 

,  March  22,  1840. 

My  Deab  Alexis  Petrovitch  :  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  really  do 
not  know  what  answer  to  make.  I  should  not  have  replied  at  all  had  it  not 
seemed  to  me  that  a  tolerably  friendly  feeling  lay  hidden  behind  your  jests. 
Your  letter  has  made  a  disagreeable  impression  upon  me.  In  answer  to  your 
reasoning,  as  you  call  it,  let  me  too  ask  a  question :  Why?  What  interest  have 
you  in  me  or  I  in  you?  I  am  far  from  ascribing  any  evil  intention  to  you;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  syinpathy ;  but  we  are  strangers  to  one 
another,  and  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  I  do  not  feel  the  sliglitest  inclination 
to  become  more  intimate  with  any  one. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain,  etc. 

Maria  B. 


in. 

ALEXIS  PETROVITCH  TO  MARIA  ALEXANDROVNA, 

St.  Petersburg,  March  30,  1840. 
My  warmest  thanks,  Maria  Alexandi'ovna,  my  warmest  thanks  for  your 
letter,  dry  as  it  is.  Before  I  received  it  I  was  in  the  greatest  excitement. 
Twenty  times  a  day  I  thought  of  you  and  of  my  letter.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  cynically  I  laughed  at  myself,  but  now  I  am  in  the  happiest  state  imagin- 
able, and  praise  myself  according  to  my  deserts.  Maria  Alexandrovna,  I  am 
beginning  a  correspondence  witii  you.  Confess  that  you  did  not  expect  tliis 
after  your  answer.  I  am  amazed  at  my  own  boldness.  But  do  not  be  alarmed, 
I  shall  speak,  not  of  you,  but  of  myself.  To  use  a  veiy  common  expression,  I 
must  talk  with  some  one.  To  be  sure,  I  have  no  right  to  choose  you  for  my 
confidnnte,  not  a  shadow  of  right;  but  I  don't  ask  of  you  any  answer  to  my  let- 
ters. I  don't  even  wish  to  know  whether  you  read  my  "  reasonings  "  or  not, 
but  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  send  my  letters  back.  You  see  I  stand  perfectly 
alone  in  the  world.  In  my  youth  I  led  a  lonely  life,  although  I  never,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  posed  mjself  as  a  Byron.  Later,  circumstances  rather  than  any 
taste  and  ability  for  indulging  my  imagination,  my  rather  cool  temperament* 
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my  pride,  my  indolence,  in  short  a  number  of  different  causes,  combined  to  keep 
me  aloof  from  society.  My  abandonment  of  the  land  of  imagination  for  that 
of  action  took  place  late,  perhaps  too  late;  perhaps  even  now  indeed  it  is 
not  complete.  So  long  as  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  were  my  only  busi- 
ness and  relaxation,  so  long  as  I  was  able  to  give  myself  up  to  an  empty,  silent 
bliss,  I  did  not  complain  of  my  loneliness.  I  had  no  comrades,  only  so-called 
friends.  At  times  I  required  their  society,  as  an  electric  machine  needs  a  con- 
ductor, but  only  in  the  same  way.  Love— but  on  that  subject  let  us  for  a  time 
hold  oiu:  peace.  Now,  however,  I  must  confess,  my  lousiness  of^resses  me, 
and  yet  I  see  no  escape  from  my  position.  I  don^t  find  fault  with  fate  on  that 
account  I  alone  am  guilty,  and  am  punished  as  I  deserve*  In  my  youth  only 
one  thing  interested  me,  my  own  dear  self.  I  mistook  my  good-natured  con- 
ceit for  shyness,  I  avoided  society,  and  now  I  have  become  terribly  tired  of 
myself.  What  shall  I  turn  to  now  ?  I  do  not  love  any  one ;  all  my  emotions 
toward  othei*s  are  forced  and  cold ;  I  have  no  reminiscences,  because  in  all  my 
past  life  I  find  nothing  but  myself.  Do  you  be  my  saviour!  To  you  I  have 
never  rapturously  sworn  my  love ;  I  have  never  deceived  you  with  a  flood  of 
words.  I  passed  you  by  rather  coldly,  and  hence  it  is  that  I  now  feel  embold- 
ened to  seek  for  refuse  by  you.  Would  that  I  had  done  it  earlier,  when  yoa 
would  have  been  free.  Among  all  my  artificial  emotions,  joys,  and  sorrows, 
the  only  genuine  and  sincere  feeling  was  my  involuntary  inclination  toward 
you,  slight  as  it  was — ^like  a  single  flower  perishing  in  an  overgrowth  of  weeds. 
Let  me  look  but  once  into  another  face,  into  another  soul ;  my  own  face  dis- 
gusts me.  I  am  like  a  man  condemned  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  a  room  with 
mirrors  for  its  walls.  I  demand  no  confessions  from  you,  none  at  all.  Grant 
me  only  the  calm  sympathy  of  a  sister,  or  even  the  simple  curiosity  of  a  reader. 
I  shall  interest  you,  upon  my  word  I  shall  interest  you. 

•  I  remain  your  sincere  friend,  A.  S. 


IT. 
ALEXIS  PETROVITCH  TO  MARIA  ALEXANDROTNA. 

St.  Petersburg,  April  3, 1840. 

I  write  to  you  again,  although  I  foresee  that  if  I  do  not  receive  your  con- 
sent to  go  on  I  shall  soon  stop.  I  can  understand  that  you  should  nourish 
some  distrust  of  me.  Possibly  you  are  right.  A  short  time  ago  I  should  have 
solemnly  declared  to  you,  and  perhaps  have  believed  my  own  words,  that  I 
had  "developed  myself"  since  our  separation — ^had  advanced;  I  should  have 
expressed  myself  with  an  indulgent,  almost  affectionate  contempt  about  my 
past  days ;  with  moving  bombast  should  have  confided  to  you  the  mysteries  of 
my  present  real  life.  But  now,  I  assure  you,  Maria  Alexandrovna,  it  is  dis- 
agi-eeable  and  painful  for  me  to  think  what  a  role  my  miserable  self-love  has 
played,  and  how  contented  I  was  with  it.  Do  not  be  frightened ;  I  shall  not 
force  any  great  truths,  any  deep  views  upon  you.  I  don't  possess  any  of  those 
truths,  of  tliose  views ;  I  have  become  a  simple,  ordinary  man,  believe  me.  I 
sufter  unendurably  from  ennui.  That  is  the  reason  I  write  to  you;  and  I 
think,  in  fact,  we  shall  understand  one  another 

But  yet  I  feel  unable  to  speak  fUrther  with  you  until  you  have  held  out 
your  hand  to  me,  until  I  receive  a  letter  from  you  with  the  single  word,  **  Yes.' 
Maria  Alexandrovna,  will  you  hear  me  out?    •*  That  is  the  question.'' 

Yours  truly,  ^  A.  S. 
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V. 

HARIA  ALEXANDBOVKA  TO  AI.EXIS  PETROVITCH. 

,  April  14,  1840. 

What  a  strange  man  you  are!    Well,  yes. 

Maria  B. 


VI. 
ALEXIS  PETROVITCH  TO  MARIA  ALEXAKDROVXA. 

St.  Petersburg,  May  2, 1840. 

Horrah!  Thanks,  Maria  Alexandrovna,  a  thousand  thanks!  You  are  a 
kind  and  generous  being.  According  to  my  promise,  I  begin  to  speak  about 
myself,  and  with  a  pleasure  that  might  be  called  i4)potite — yes,  appetite.  We 
can  talk  about  everything  in  the  world  with  interest,  with  enthusiasm,  with 
rapture,  but  with  appetite  only  of  ourselves. 

A  strange  thing  has  recently  happened  to  me ;  I  have  for  the  first  time 
looked  back  upon  my  past  life.  You  understand  me ;  everybody  thinks  often 
enough  of  the  past  with  regret  or  vexation,  or  simply  for  amusement;  but  to 
throw  a  cool,  clear  glance  on  all  one^s  post  life,  as  when  a  traveller  looks  from 
the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  valley  he  has  struggled  through — ^that  one  can  only  do 
when  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  a  mysterious,  cold  shudder  seizes 
the  heart  the  first  time  one  does  it.  At  least  I  experienced  such  a  pang.  As 
long  as  we  are  young  we  do  not  look  back ;  but  my  youth  is  gone,  and  every- 
thing  lies  now  clearly  before  my  eyes  as  before  the  traveller  on  the  hill.  Yes, 
my  youth  is  gone,  irrevocably  gone,  and  it  lies  before 'me  like  a  picture  in  its 
frame.  A  sad  sight.  On  my  word,  Maria  Alexandrovna,  I  pity  myself. 
Great  Grod,  is  it  possible  that  I  have  ruined  my  life  to  this  extent?  that  I  have 
so  pitilessly  racked  and  tormented  myself?  Now  I  have  become  wise,  but 
alas,  it  is  too  late.  Have  you  ever  rescued  a  fly  from  a  spider^s  web?  If  you 
ever  have,  you  will  remember  its  appearance  as  yon  placed  it  in  the  sunlight; 
its  feet  and  wings  are  stuck  together,  it  moves  with  difiiculty,  and  does  its  best 
to  remove  the  cobweb.  After  long  efforts  it  refreshes  itself  somewhat,  crawls 
a  bit,  and  tries  to  stretch  its  wings — ^in  vain ;  it  can  no  longer  fly  about  as  be- 
fore, no  longer  buzz  merrily  in  the  sunshine,  now  flying  through  the  open  win- 
dow into  the  cool  room,  now  flying  out  again  into  the  summer  air.  It  at  any 
rate  did  not  fall  voluntarily  into  the  treacherous  net  as  I  did,  who  was  my 
own  spider.  And  yet  I  can't  take  all  the  blame  to  myself;  for  who,  pi"ay, 
bears  all  the  guilt  for  anything  alone?  Or  rather,  are  we  not  all  at  fault* 
though  no  one  dare  accuse  us  of  it?  Circumstances  work  upon  us,  they  drive 
OS  one  way  or  another,  and  afterward  they  punish  us  accordingly.  Every 
one  has  his  own  destiny,  you  see.  A  not  very  apt  but  rather  striking  analogy 
occurs  to  me.  As  the  clouds  first  are  formed  from  the  vapors  of  the  earth, 
from  whose  breast  they  rise,  then  leave  it  and  go  further  and  further  away, 
and  finally  return  bringing  blessings  or  devastation,  so  a  sort  of— what  shall 
I  call  it? — of  atmosphere  forms  itself  about  every  one,  which  comes  from  our- 
selves, and  works  upon  us  later  for  good  or  evil.  In  other  and  plainer  words, 
every  one  is  the  cause  and  result  of  his  own  destiny. 

Every  one,  then,  is  the  cause  of  his  own  fate.  Yes ;  but,  alas !  we  are 
occasionally  too  much  so.  and  that  is  exactly  our  great  misfortune.  Our  self- 
oonsciousness  awakes  in  us  too  early ;  we  begin  too  soon  to  oliserve  ourselves. 
We  Russians  have  no  other  task  in  life  than  to  devote  our  whole  energy  to  our 
own  personality,  and  we  have  scarcely  outgrown  our  childhood  before  we  be- 
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gin.  We  have  no  definite  aim  in  life,  we  respect  nothing,  believe  in  nothing 
heartily,  and  hence  we  have  free  opportunity  to  make  what  we  please  out  of 
ouraelves.  But  we  cannot  expect  eveiy  one  to  see  the  ban*enness  of  such  aim- 
less self-examination ;  and  the  result  is  simply  one  more  intellectual  abortion, 
one  more  of  those  woi-thless  existences  in  which  the  inborn  thirst  after  ti-uth  is 
turned  to  the  opposite  fault  through  overweening  self-love,  in  which  ridiculous 
simplicity  is  found  combined  with  contemptible  slyness.  These  characters, 
consuming  themselves  in  the  impotent  disquiet'  of  perpetual  thinking,  never 
know  the  satisfaction  of  earnest  activity,  the  pang  of  real  suffering,  or  the  tri- 
umph of  a  victorious  truth  of  conviction.  While  we  combine  the  faults  of  all 
periods  of  life,  we  never  have  the  redeeming  side  of  those  faults.  We  are  as 
stupid  as  children,  without  their  honesty;  we  are  as  cold-blooded  as  old  men, 
without  their  prudence ;  but  to  outweigh  that,  we  are  great  psychologists.  Only 
too  often  our  psychology  strays  into  pathology.  Alas  for  our  psychology !  this 
over-accurate  study  of  the  laws  of  a  diseased  mental  state,  witJ^  which  sound 
people  have  nothing  to  do.  The  main  point  is  that  we  are  never  young,  not 
even  in  our  youth. 

But  yet,  why  abuse  one's  self  in  this  wayP  As  if  we  had  never  been 
young!  As  if  the  warm  blood  of  life  had  never  beaten,  boiling  in  our  veins! 
Oh  yes,  we  too  were  born  in  Arcadia,  we  too  have  wandered  through  its  fairy 
fields.  Did  you  ever  in  going  through  the  bushes  happen  to  come  upon  one  of 
those  dark  crickets  which,  springing  up  from  under  your  feet,  and  spreading 
out  noisily  its  fire-red  wings,  flies  a  few  feet  away,  only  to  fall  again  into  the 
grass  .^  Exactly  in  that  way  did  our  colorless  youth  unfold  its  motley  wings  for 
its  bnef  flight.  Do  you  remember  the  silent  evening  walks  we  four  used  to 
take  along  the  hedge  of  your  garden  after  a  long,  interesting  conversation? 
Do  you  remember  those  happy  hours  when  nature  kindly  took  us  to  its  infinite 
bosom,  and  we  sank  with  ebbing  senses  into  a  flood  of  rapture?  Suddenly 
blazed  forth  the  red  of  sunset  and  bathed  everything  in  the  softiest  purple,  and 
from  the  glowing  heaven,  from  the  magically  lit  earth,  there  breathed  upon  ua 
the  fiery  freshness  of  youth  and  immortal  happiness.  Like  the  red  of  the  sky, 
our  enchanted  hearts  would  glow,  and  the  tender  leaves  of  the  young  trees 
trembled  restlessly  above  us,  as  if  moved  by  the  waves  of  emotion  and  hope 
vdthin  our  breasts.  Recall  the  purity,  goodness,  and  faith  of  our  plans  for  the 
future,  the  aflfecting  generosity  of  our  hopes,  the  peace  of  our  hearts,  and  tell 
me,  were  we  not  then  worthy  of  a  better  lot  than  that  which  has  since  fallen  to 
us?  Why  was  it  gi'anted  to  us  only  to  see  the  longed-for  shore  in  the  distance, 
never  to  reach  it,  never  to  rest  upon  it?  •*  Never,  line  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
weep  on  the  threshold  of  the  happy  land."  Those  lines  of  Fet  recall  the  rest  to 
my  memory.  Do  you  remember  how  we  stood  one  day  in  the  road  looking  at 
a  little  cloud  of  dust  which  was  blown  toward  the  setting  sun  by  a  light  puflT 
of  wind  ?  "  In  far-off  whirling  cloud,"  you  began,  while  we  at  once  stopped  talk- 
ing and  listened : 

•*  In  fiur-oflF  whirling  cloud 

We  see  the  dust  arise : 

Is  it  wanderer  or  knight. 

Who  hides  there  fh>m  our  eyes? 

Tet  see  on  prancing  steed 

Some  one  rides  on  that  way. 

O  fHend,  my  distant  fHend, 

Be  mine  for  erer  and  aye." 

•   You  were  silent.    We  all  arose  as  if  a  breath  of  love  had  touched  our 
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heaiis.  Every  one  of  us,  I  am  sure,  involuntarily  turned  his  glance  towai'd 
the  distance — toward  that  onknown  distance,  where  the  Fata  Morgana  of  hap- 
piness shone  out  from  the  douds.  And  yet,  do  you  understand  the  contradic- 
tion? What  had  we  to  seek  in  the  distance?  Were  we  not  in  love  with  one 
another  ?  Was  not  happiness  *•  so  near,  so  possible  ?  "  ♦  And  why  did  we  not  step 
upon  the  longed-for  shore?  Because  falsehood  went  hand  in  hand  with  us ;  be- 
cause it  poisoned  our  best  feelings;  because  everything  within  us  was  false 
and  artificial ;  because  we  had  no  real  love  for  one  another,  but  merely  forcibly 
pretended  to  love. 

But  enough,  enough.  Why  tear  open  old  wounds?  It  is  all  now  irrevo- 
cably gone.  What  in  the  past  was  good — the  recollection  of  this  has  excited 
me  exceedingly,  and  here  I  take  my  leave  of  you.  It  is  besides  time  to  close 
this  long  letter.  I  am  going  out  to  breathe  the  May  air,  which  seems  to  us 
here  like  a  moist  warm  breath  of  spring  breaking  through  the  dryness  and 
fierceness  of  the  winter.    Farewell.     Your 

A.  S. 


VII. 
MARIA  ALEXANDROVNA  TO   ALEXIS  PETROVITCH. 

,  May  20.  1840. 

I  have  received  your  letter,  Alexis  Petrovitch,  and  do  you  know  wliat 
feeling  it  called  up  in  me?  Indignation!  yes,  indeed,  indignation.  And  I 
-will  tell  you  the  reason.  One  thing  is  a  pit}',  however — ^that  I  am  not  skilled 
with  the  pen.  I  have  written  very  seldom,  and  do  not  understand  how  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  neatly  and  concisely.  But  you  will,  I  hope,  help  me.  You 
will  try  to  understand  me,  even  if  it  is  only  to  find  out  why  I  am  angiy  with 
you. 

Tell  me,  for  you  are  an  intelligent  man,  have  you  ever  asked  yourself 
what  a  Russian  woman  is,  what  is  her  fate,  her  position  in  the  world — in  a 
word,  her  life?  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  had  time  to  i>ut  this 
question  to  yourself,  and  I  cannot  imagine  what  your  answer  may  have  been. 
Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  but  on  paper  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  do  it.  But  yet,  no  matter.  You 
will  certainly  acknowledge  tliat  we  women,  those  of  us  at  least  who  are  not 
buried  in  the  e very-day  cares  of  domestic  life,  receive  our  final  education  from 
you  men.  You  have  a  strong  influence  over  us.  But  what  do  you  make  of  us? 
I  am  speaking  principally  of  young  girls,  of  those  especially  who,  like  my- 
self, live  in  the  retirement  of  the  country,  and  of  whom  there  are  many  in 
Russia.  Yes,  the  others  I  do  not  know,  and  hence  can  form  no  judgment  about 
Ihera-  Picture  to  yourself  such  a  girl :  her  education  is  completed;  she  begins 
to  live,  to  amuse  herself;  pleasure  alone  is  not  enough  for  her,  she  asks  more 
from  life ;  she  reads,  has  reVeries  about  love — and  about  nothing  but  love, 
you  say.  Granted,  be  it  so ;  but  this  word  is  full  of  meaning  for  a  girl  (I  re- 
peat it,  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  one  who  is  too  lazy  or  silly  to  think).  She 
looks  longingly  forward  into  life,  awaiting  him  for  whom  her  soul  longs. 
Rnally  he  appears.  She  is  all  devotion.  She  is  like  wax  in  his  hands.  Every- 
thing, happiness,  love,  reflection,  everything  comes  with  his  arrival.  All  sad- 
ness is  gone,  all  doubts  he  removes ;  truth  itself  appears  to  speak  from  his  lips. 
She  feels  awe  before  him,  is  ashamed  of  her  happiness,  learns  from  him,  loves 
him.  His  power  over  her  is  boundless.  Were  he  a  hero,  he  could  rouse  her 
*  A  common  quotation,  from  Pushkin's  "  Oneguin.^—TB. 
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to  enthusiasm,  he  could  persuade  her  to  sacrifice  herself,  and  she  would  gladly 
offer  erery  sacrifice!  But  nowadays  there  are  no  more  heroes.  Still  he  leads 
her  where  he  pleases ;  she  interests  herself  in  his  affairs.  Every  word  of  his 
moves  her  soul ;  she  does  not  know  yet  how  vain,  how  empty  and  false  a  word 
can  be,  how  little  it  costs  the  speaker,  what  slight  faith  it  deserves.  After 
these  first  hours  of  happiness  and  hope,  circumstances  (for  circumstances  get 
all  the  blame)  bring  about,  only  too  often,  a  separation.  There  are  examples 
of  indissoluble  union  between  two  loving  souls ;  but  these  unions  are  not  al- 
ways happy — so  at  least  I  have  heard,  but  I  shall  not  speak  of  what  I  have 
not  myself  experienced.  But  that  the  pettiest  calculations  and  the  warmest 
rapture  can  live  together  in  a  young  heart — ^alas!  that  I  have  seen  in  my  expe- 
rience. Well,  as  I  was  saying,  separation  follows.  Happy  is  the  girl  who 
learns  then  that  all  is  over,  who  does  not  give  herself  up  to  visions  of  his  return. 
But  you,  strong,  righteous  men — ^you  as  a  rule  have  not  the  heart,  nor  even 
the  wish,  to  tell  us  tJie  truth.  It  is  easier  for  you  to  deceive  us,  although  I  must 
still  believe  that  you  deceive  yourselves  at  the  same  time.  So  a  separation! 
To  endure  this  may  be  either  easy  or  hard.  If  her  confidence  in  her  lover 
were  firm,  she  could  easily  master  the  pang  of  separation ;  indeed,  I  might  say 
that  now  in  her  solitude  she  could  first  learn  the  bliss  of  loneliness,  which  is 
full  of  sweet  reminiscences ;  she  could  begin  to  understand  and  strengthen  her 
own  character,  finding  a  consolation  in  the  letters  of  her  distant  lover,  ex- 
pressing herself  perhaps  for  the  first  time  fully  in  her  own. 

Like  two  people  who  start  from  the  head  waters  of  a  nvcr  and  walk  alon^ 
its  different  shores — at  first  their  hands  can  touch,  then  they  shout  to  one  an- 
other fi'om  a  distance,  and  finally  are  lost  to  one  another^s  sight — like  them, 
I  say,  two  beings  are  often  torn  apart  by  separation.  You  will  reply,  "What 
then?  They  were  not  destined  to  go  together."  Ah,  for  a  man  it  is  easy  enough 
to  begin  a  new  life,  to  shake  off  all  the  past;  a  woman  cannot  do  it.  No,  she 
cannot  throw  away  the  past,  she  cannot  tear  herself  loose  from  the  place  where 
she  once  has  taken  root.  A  thousand  times  no !  And  what  is  the  mournful 
end  of  this  drama?  Gradually  losing  all  hope  and  belief  in  herself— but  how 
hard  that  is,  you  can  never  understand — she  fades  away,  clinging  firmly  to  the 
memories  of  the  past;  and  turning  from  everything  which  the  present  offers 
her.  And  he?  See  what  his  fate  is.  Does  he  consider  it  worth  his  while  to 
pause  even  for  a  moment  and  to  cast  a  glance  back?  For  him  what  lies  be^ 
hind  is  finished.  At  times,  it  is  true,  he  is  seized  with  a  sudden  wish  to  meet  the 
object  of  his  former  love ;  perhaps  he  seeks  her  out  intentionally,  but,  heav- 
ens, from  what  petty  motives!  One  sees  from  his  polite  sympathy,  ftom  his 
would-be  fi'iendly  advice,  from  his  condescending  explanation  of  the  past,  only 
his  consciousness  of  his  superiority.  It  is  so  pleasant  and  gratifying  to  him  to 
confess  to  himself  continually  how  wise  and  good  he  is,  and  how  little  he  com- 
prehends what  he  has  done.  How  well  he  knows  how  not  to  understand  what 
goes  on  in  the  woman^s  heart,  and  in  what  an  offensive  way  he  pities  her  if 
he  does  perchance  understand  it.  Where  shall  she  get  the  force  to  endure  all 
this?  Remember  that  a  girl  who  is  of  a  thoughtful  nature,  and  so  much  thQ 
worse  for  her,  when  she  begins  to  love,  and  is  under  the  influence  of  a  man, 
holds  herself  involuntArily  for  the  most  part  aloof  from  her  family  and  friends, 
(t  is  true,  she  found  before  no  complete  satisfaction  in  her  intercourse  with 
Uiem,  but  she  lived  in  the  wonted  path  and  concealed  all  her  secrets  in  her  owa 
breast.  Now,  however,  the  breach  is  noticeable.  They  no  longer  understand 
the  maiden,  and  are  ready  to  suspect  all  her  actions.    At  first  she  is  not  a# 
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all  affected,  but  later,  when  she  is  again  alone,  when  tliat  for  which  she  strug- 
gled and  was  ready  to  give  up  everything,  when  her  whole  heaven  is  lost,  and 
everything  near,  everything  already  attained  is  remote  in  the  past,  what  is 
there  left  her  then  by  which  she  can  uphold  herself P  Ill-natured  jests  and  al- 
lusions, the  barren  triumph  of  a  rude,  so-called  healthy  understanding,  she  still 
endures ;  but  what  shall  she  begin,  to  what  take  refuge,  when  an  inner  voice 
begins  to  whisper  to  her  that  they  all  were  right,  that  she  alone  was  mistaken ; 
that  an  actual  life,  of  whatever  sort,  is  better  than  a  world  of  fancy,  as  health 
is  better  than  illness ;  when  her  favorite  occupations,  lier  favorite  books  are 
odious  to  her?  Uow  can  she  in  such  a  case  keep  up?  How  can  one  help  yield- 
ing in  such  a  struggle?  How  live  on  in  such  loneliness?  To  acknowledge 
one^s  self  beaten,  and,  like  a  beggar,  stretch  out  one's  hand  to  indifferent  stran- 
gers, entreating  at  least  their  sympathy,  which  the  proud  heai*t  once  fancied  it 
would  never  need,  all  that  one  might  endm'e ;  but  to  find  one's  self  ridiculous 
at  the  very  moment  one  is  shedding  hot,  scalding  tears — ah,  God,  protect  every 
one  from  that  fate ! 

My  hands  are  trembling  and  I  am  in  a  fever.  It  is  time  to  close.  I  shall 
send  this  letter  off  as  soon  as  possible,  before  I  grow  ashamed  of  my  weakness. 
But  for  heaven's  sake,  not  one  word — do  you  hear? — ^not  one  word  of  sympatiiy 
in  your  answer;  if  there  is,  I  shall  not  write  again.  You  understand  me.  I 
don't  want  you  to  consider  this  letter  as  the  outpouring  of  an  unappreciated 
soul  lamenting  its  own  fate — but  it  makes  no  difference.    Farewell. 

M. 


VIII. 
ALEXIS  PETROVITCH  TO  HABIA  ALEXANDROVNA. 

St.  Petersburg,  May  28, 1840. 
Maria  Alexandrovna,  you  are  a  noble  being.  You — ^your  letter  has  finally 
disclosed  the  tnith  to  me.  Heavens,  what  agony  it  is !  Man  often  thinks  he 
has  finally  reached  the  truth,  that  he  is  not  playing  a  false  part,  not  pretending, 
not  lying;  on  a  closer  examination  he  appears  even  worse  than  before.  And 
alas,  BO  long  as  he  deliberates  by  himself,  he  fails  to  learn  this,  whatever 
trouble  he  may  take  about  it;  he  is  unable  to  see  his  own  faults,  just  as  the 
dulled  eye  of  the  type-setter  cannot  detect  the  misprints ;  for  that  a  fresh  eye  is 
necessary.  I  thank  you,  Maria  Alexandrovna.  You  see  I  speak  to  you  of  my- 
self; I  do  not  dare  to  speak  of  you.  How  ridiculous  my  last  letter  seems,  so 
bombastic  and  sentimental !  Continue  your  confession,  I  beg  of  you  most  ear- 
nestly ;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  will  ease  your  own  heart  and  do  me  good. 
The  proverb  is  true,  **  One  woman's  sense  is  better  than  the  counsel  of  a  thou- 
sand men,"  and  how  much  truer  this  is  of  a  woman's  heart.  If  women  knew 
how  much  better,  nobler,  and  wiser,  especially  wiser,  they  were  than  men,  they 
would  become  vain  and  worthless;  but  fortunately  they  don't  know  it.  They 
don't  know  it  because  their  thoughts  are  not  accustomed  to  be  busy  about  them- 
selves, as  is  the  case  with  us ;  they  think  very  little  about  themselves.  That  is 
at  once  their  weakness  and  their  strength.  That  is  the  whole  seci*et,  I  will  not 
say  of  our  superiority,  but  of  our  power.  They  lavish  their  soul  as  a  prodigal 
heir  does  the  paternal  gold,  while  we  ask  interest  for  every  trifle.  How  can 
they  expect  to  win  against  us?  All  this  is  not  mere  compliment,  but  the  sim- 
ple truth  founded  on  experience.  I  beg  of  you  again,  Maria  Alexandrovna,  to 
Qoudnoa  writing  to  me.    If  you  knew  everything  that  moves  my  heart— but  I 
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shall  not  now  speak,  I  will  listen  to  you.    My  time  for  speaking  will  come  too. 
Write,  write.  Yours  truly, 

A.  S. 


IX. 

MARIA  ALEXANDROYKA  TO  ALEXIS  PETROVITCH. 

,  June  12,  1840. 

I  had  hardly  sent  off  my  last  letter,  Alexis  Petrovitch,  before  I  repented 
of  it,  but  it  was  too  late.  One  thing  consoled  me  somewhat.  I  am  sure  that 
you  understood  under  the  impulse  of  what  long  pent-up  emotions  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  that  you  excused  me.  I  did  not  read  over  what  I  had  written,  but  I 
remember  that  my  heart  was  beating  violently  and  my  pen  was  ti'embling  in 
my  hand.  Besides,  I  have  not  wished  to  call  back  either  the  words  or  feelings 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  I  confided  to  you,  although  I  should  probably  have 
expressed  myself  differently  if  I  had  taken  time  for  reflection.  To-day  I  am 
calmer  and  have  more  control  over  myself. 

If  I  remember  aright,  I  spoke  at  the  end  of  my  last  letter  of  the  burden- 
some position  of  a  girl  who  feels  lonely  even  with  her  own  family.  I  shall  say 
nothing  more  on  that  subject,  but  will  rather  tell  you  something  about  my  own 
circumstances,  and  I  hope  in  this  way  to  tire  you  less. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  know  that  in  all  the  neighborhood  I  am  only 
known  as  **  tlie  Philosopher.^^  The  ladies  especially  give  me  this  title.  Some 
declare  that  I  sleep  with  a  Latin  book  in  my  hand  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  oa 
my  nose ;  otliers,  that  I  know  how  to  extract  a  cube  root.  None  doubt  but  that 
in  private  I  wear  men's  clothes,  and  instead  of  "  Good  day  "  say  absent-mind- 
edly *'  George  Sand."  And  the  dislike  for  the  philosopher  grows  from  day  to 
day.  We  have  a  neighbor,  a  man  of  al>out  fifty,  a  great  wit,  at  least  such  is 
his  reputation,  and  for  his  jokes  I  am  an  inexhaustible  butt.  He  has  a  story 
about  me,  that  as  soon  as  the  moon  is  risen  I  cannot  take  my  eye  from  it,  and 
he  imitates  my  way  of  looking  at  it.  He  says  that  I  don't  take  cream  in  my 
coffee,  but  moonsliine ;  that  is,  I  place  my  cup  in  the  moonlight.  He  swears 
solemnly  that  I  use  such  phrases  as  *'  That  is  easy  because  it  is  difficult,  al- 
tliough,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  easy."  Ho 
says  that  I  am  always  seeking  a  word,  am  always  striving  *'  thitherward,"  and 
with  comic  zeal  he  asks :  "Whitherward?  whitherward,  whitherward?"  He 
has  also  spread  the  report  that  I  ride  by  night  along  the  river,  singing  a  sere- 
nade of  Schubert,  or  simply  muttering  "Beethoven,  Beethoven  " ;  that  I  am  just 
such  a  crazy  old  maid,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  sort.  Naturally  it  soon 
reaches  my  ears.  You  are  perhaps  surprised,  but  do  not  forget  that  four  years 
have  passed  since  you  were  in  these  parts.  Remember  how  askant  they  looked 
at  us  then :  it  is  now  tlieir  tm*n.  But  all  that  is  nothing.  I  hear  things  occa- 
sionally which  wound  my  heart  much  more  deeply.  I  will  not  speak  of  my 
poor,  good  mother,  who  can  never  forgive  your  cousin's  indifference ;  but  my 
whole  life  is  running  the  gauntlet,  as  tlie  children  say.  AU  the  time  I  must 
hear,  "  Well,  how  could  we  expect  to  be  good  enough  for  you?  We  are  simple 
people  and  act  according  to  our  own  plain  common  sense,  and  we  can't  help 
wondering  how  much  good  all  your  studying,  and  books,  and  acquaintance 
with  scholars  has  done  you! "  You  perhaps  remember  my  sister — not  the  one 
toward  whom  at  one  time  you  were  not  indifferent,  but  the  other,  the  older  and 
married  one.  Her  husband  is,  as  you  will  remember,  only  a  plain,  harmless 
man,  to  bo  sure,  over  whom  you  used  to  oontinoally  make  merry;  but  she  is 
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happy,  a  mother,  loves  her  huflband,  and  her  husband  loves  her  above  every- 
thing. "  I  am  like  every  one  else,"  she  says  to  me  sometimes,  ••  but  you  ?  "  And 
she  is  right.    I  envy  her. 

But  yet  I  feel  that  I  would  not  exchange  with  her.  People  can  call  me  a 
philosopher,  cracked,  or  what  they  please.  I  sliall  always  remain  true — to 
what?    To  an  ideal;  why  not? 

Yes,  to  an  ideal.  Yes,  I  shall  remain  true  to  the  last  to  that  for  which  my 
heart  first  began  to  beat,  to  that  which  I  acknowledged  and  still  acknowledge 
to  be  true  and  good.  If  my  force  will  only  not  fail  me ;  if  my  idol  will  only 
not  prove  a  lifeless,  dumb  image. 

If  you  really  have  any  friendship  for  me,  if  you  have  really  not  forgotten 
me,  you  must  help  me ;  you  must  scatter  my  doubts  and  strengthen  my  belief. 

But,  in  fact,  what  help  can  you  give  me?  **This  is  all  foolishness,  perfect 
nonsense,"  my  uncle  said  to  me  yesterday.  You  don't  know  him,  I  tliink.  He 
is  a  sensible  naval  officer,  here  on  leave.  **  A  husband,  children,  a  tureen  of 
soup :  to  tend  one's  husband  and  the  children,  to  look  after  the  bread  and  but- 
ter— that  is  what  a  woman  needs  to  do."    Tell  me,  is  he  right? 

In  case  he  should  be  right,  I  can  still  make  the  past  good  and  fall  into  the 
beaten  track.  What  can  I  expect  now?  what  can  I  hope  for?  In  one  of  your 
letters  you  spoke  of  the  wings  of  youth.  How  often  and  for  how  long  they 
-wear  heavy  fetters!  But  then  there  comes  a  time  when  the  fetters  fall  off;  but 
we  are  then  no  longer  able  to  rise  from  the  earth  and  fly  toward  heaven. 

Write  to  me.    Your  M. 


ALEXIS  PETROVITCH  TO  MARIA  ALEXANDROYKA. 

St.  Peteksburo,  June  19,  1840. 

I  hasten,  my  dear  Maria  Alexandrovna,  to  answer  your  letter.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  if— I  can't  say  my  business,  for  I  haven't  got  any — ^but  if  stupid 
habit  did  not  chain  me  to  this  place,  I  should  pay  you  a  visit  and  tell  you  all  I 
have  to  say;  on  paper  everything  appeal's  so  dead  and  cold. 

Maria  Alexandrovna,  I  repeat  it,  women  are  better  than  men,  and  you 
prove  it  in  your  life.  One  of  us  may  throw  aside  his  convictions  like  a  worn- 
out  coat,  may  exchange  them  for  a  piece  of  bread,  or  quiet  them  into  an  eternal' 
sleep,  and  set  up  a  gi*avestone  over  them  as  over  a  dead  friend,  where  he  sel- 
dom goes  to  pray;  one  of  us  men  may  do  all  that,  but  you  women,  you  are 
never  untrue  to  yourselves — ^to  your  ideal.  This  word  **  ideal  '*  is  laughed  at 
nowadays,  but  to  fear  ridicule  is  not  to  love  the  truth.  It  often  happens  that 
the  silly  jest  of  some  stupid  fellow  restrains  even  good  people  from  doing  much 
— as  for  example,  from  defending  an  absent  friend.  I  must  acknowledge  my- 
self guilty  of  this.  But,  I  repeat,  if  you  women  are  better  than  we  men,  I  will 
give  you  neithet  advice  nor  help;  where  can  I  get  them?  Besides,  you  don't 
need  them.  But  I  wave  my  hand  to  you  and  call  out,  **  Have  patience,  struggle 
to  the  end,  and  remember  that  the  feeling  of  an  honorable,  persistent  fight  is 
nobler  than  the  triumph  of  victory.    The  victory  does  not  depend  upon  us." 

Your  uncle  is  undoubtedly  right  from  a  certain  point  of  view.  Family 
Hfe  is  everything  for  woman ;  for  her  there  is  no  other  life.  But  what  does 
that  prove?  Only  Jesuits  imagine  that  the  ends  sanctify  the  means,  and  that 
is  not  true,  that  is  not  true!  It  is  wrong  to  enter  the  pm*e  sanctuary  with  dust- 
stained  feet  * 
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At  the  end  of  your  letter  is  an  expression  which  does  not  please  me :  you 
say  that  you  wish  to  get  into  the  beaten  track.  Only  be  careful  that  you  do  not 
make  a  false  step!  Do  not  forget  that  it  is  impossible  to  wipe  out  the  past  so 
thoroughly  that  no  trace  is  left,  and  thai  however  you  may  exert  yourself  you 
will  never  be  able  to  become  like  your  sister.  You  have  reached  a  higher 
standpoint  than  she ;  but  your  heart  is  wounded,  it  bears  a  scar,  while  hers  is 
whole.  You  can  descend,  can  lower  yourself  to  her ;  but  nature  always  insists 
upon  her  rights,  and  a  wounded  spot  does  not  heal  without  leaving  a  mark. 
You  are  afraid,  to  speak  bluntly,  of  becoming  an  old  maid.  I  know*  you  are 
already  twenty-six.  In  fsict,  the  position  of  an  old  maid  is  not  an  enviable  one. 
Every  one  is  so  ready  to  make  fun  of  her,  and  thoughtlessly  to  observe  her 
peculiarities  and  weaknesses.  But  if  we  examine  a  bachelor  who  is  getting  on 
in  years,  we  find  he  deserves  ridicule  as  well.  Ihere  is  plenty  of  material  for 
laughter  about  him.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Happiness  is  not  to  be  vio- 
lently won.  We  should  never  forget  that  not  happiness,  but  moral  worth,  is 
the  great  aim  of  life. 

You  desciibe  your  position  with  a  great  deal  of  humor.  I  comprehend 
very  well  all  its  bitterness ;  it  might  almost  be  called  tragic.  But,  believe  me, 
you  are  not  alone  in  it;  there  is  scarcely  a  human  being  living  who  has  not 
been  in  the  same  position.  To  be  sure,  you  will  say  that  your  lot  is  no  easier 
to  bear  on  that  account;  but  I  think  it  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  suffering 
along  with  thousands,  from  suffering  alone.  In  such  a  case  it  concerns,  not 
the  individuality  of  each  separate  one,  but  the  feeling  of  common  necessity. 

All  that  is  very  fine,  you  say,  perhaps,  but  not  really  practicable.  I  have 
always  thought,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  cease  to  think,  that  in  God^s  world 
everything  honorable,  good,  and  true  is  practicable,  and  sooner  or  later  may 
be  realized,  and  not  only  will  be,  but  already  is,  every  day.  Only  let  every  one 
stand  firm  at  his  post,  never  lose  patience,  nor  demand  what  is  impossible, 
but  do  that  wliich  he  has  the  strength  to  do.  But  I  see  that  I  am  wandering 
from  the  subject.  I  spare  you  the  continuation  of  my  views  till  another  letter, 
but  I  cannot  close  without  heartily,  heartily  pressing  your  hand,  and  wishing 
you  with  all  my  soul  every  blessing.    Your 

A.  S. 

P.  S. — ^Apropos,  you  say  that  you  have  nothing  more  to  expect,  nottung 
more  to  hope  for;  allow  me  to  ask,  how  do  you  know  that? 


XI. 
KARIA  ALEXANDBOVNA  TQ  ALEXIS  PETROVITCH. 

,  June  30,  1840. 

How  grateful  I  am,  Alexis  Petrovitch,  for  your  letter!  how  much  good  it 
has  done  me!  I  see  you  are  really  a  good,  trustworthy  man,  and  hence  I  shall 
conceal  nothing  from  you.  I  have  confidence  in  you.  I  know  that  you  will 
not  abuse  my  frankness,  and  will  give  me  friendly  advice.  So  listen.  I  used 
at  the  end  of  my  last  letter  an  expression  which  did  not  please  you ;  my  reason 
for  so  doing  I  shall  explain  to  you  to-day.  We  have  a  neighbor — at  the  time  of 
your  stay  here  he  was  absent,  and  hence  you  have  never  seen  him ;  he — I  could 
marry  him  if  I  chose.  He  is  still  young,  educated,  and  well-to-do.  There  is 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  my  relations  to  such  a  union;  on  the  contrary,  they 
desire  it  very  much,  as  I  happen  to  know.  He  has  an  agreeable  exterior,  and 
loves  me,  I  believe ;  but  he  is  so  slow,  so  dull,  all  his  aims  are  so  llmited« 
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that  I  cannot  help  feeling  my  superiority  to  him.  He  notices  that,  and  is  to  a 
certain  extent  glad  of  it,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  which  repels  me  from  him ; 
in  spite  of  his  excellent  heart,  I  cannot  love  him.  Advise  me  what  I  sludl  do. 
Think  it  over  and  give  me  your  honest  opinion. 

How  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  your  letter.  Believe  me,  at  times  such  sad 
thoughts  get  the  mastery  over  me!  Yes,  it  had  got  so  far  that  I  was  ashamed 
of  every  feeling,  I  will  not  say  of  happiness,  but  of  confidence ;  that  I  pettishly 
closed  every  book  that  spoke  of  hope  and  happiness ;  that  I  turned  away  from 
the  cloudless  sky,  from  the  fi'esh  green  of  the  trees,  from  everything  happy 
and  joyous.  What  a  terrible  state  that  was!  I  say  tvtM,  as  if  it  had  passed. 
And  has  it  passed?  I  do  not  know;  but  so  much  I  do  know,  that,  if  it  doe9 
not  return,  I  am  indebted  to  you  therefor.  See,  Alexis  Petrovitch,  how  much 
good  you  have  done,  without  suspecting  it.  Apropos,  do  you  know  that  I  pity 
you  very  much?  It  is  now  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the  summer;  we  are  en« 
joying  lovely  days,  blue,  clear  skies— the  sky  of  Italy  cannot  be  finer — and  you 
stay  in  the  sultry,  dusty  town,  and  stroll  up  and  down  the  blistering  pavement. 
What  pleasure  can  you  take  in  that?  At  any  rate  you  ought  to  go  into  the 
country.  They  say  there  are  charming  country-places  behind  Peterhof,  on  the 
sea-shore. 

I  should  like  to  write  more,  but  I  cannot;  such  delicious  odors  enter  from 
the  garden  that  I  can^t  sit  in  the  room  any  longer.  I  shall  put  on  my  hat  and 
go  out  walking.    More  soon,  my  dear  Alexis  Petrovitch. 

Your  aflfectionate 

M.  B. 

P.  S. — ^I  have  forgotten  to  tell  yon.  Only  think  of  it,  the  wit  of  whom  I 
"wrotr)  to  you  the  last  time  has — imagine  it — declared  his  love  to  me  recently 
and  in  the  most  extravagant  way.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  making  fun  of 
me,  but  he  finished  with  a  formal  proposal,  and  that  afi»r  all  his  backbiting. 
But  he  is  at  any  rate  too  old.  Last  evening,  to  vex  him,  I  sat  at  my  piano 
before  the  open  window  and  played  by  moonlight  a  sonata  of  Beethoven.  How 
refreshing  it  was  to  me  to  feel  the  oool  moonlight  upon  my  face ;  so  pleasant  to 
fill  the  odorous  night  air  with  the  delicious  starains  of  music,  which  from  time 
to  time  were  drowned  by  the  song  of  the  ni^tingale.  It^s  a  long  while  since 
I  have  been  so  happy.  Write  to  me  without  fail  on  the  subject  I  spoke  of  at 
the  beginning  of  this  letter ;  it  is  very  important. 


xn. 

ALEXIS  PXTBOYITGH  TO  MABIA  ALEXAjn>ROTKA. 

St.  Petersburg,  July  8, 1840. 
My  dear  Maria  Alexandrovna,  here  is  my  opinion  in  two  words.  As  for  th« 
old  bachelor  and  your  youthful  adorer,  overboard  with  them  both.  There  is 
no  use  considering.  Neither  of  them  is  worthy  of  you;  that^s  as  clear  as  that 
twioe  two  is  four.  Your  young  neighbor  may  be  an  excellent  person,  still 
good-by  to  him.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  you 
and  him ;  hence  you  can  imagine  how  pleasant  living  with  him  would  be.  And 
what  need  of  haste?  Is  it  possible  that  a  woman  like  you — but  I  sliall  utter  no 
oompliments,  and  hence  carry  that  subject  no  fiirther— can  find  no  one  who 
knows  how  to  value  her?  No,  Maria  Alexandrovna,  listen  to  me,  if  you  really 
believe  that  I  am  your  friend,  and  that  my  advice  is  of  any  use  to  you.  Con- 
§068  that  it  would  be  pleasant  for  you  to  see  your  old  calumniator  at  your  feet. 
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If  I  were  in  yoar  place,  I  should  compel  him  to  look  at  the  moon  and  sing 
Beethoven's  "Adelaide"  the  whole  night  through. 

But  let  us  leave  them,  let  us  leave  your  adorers.  I  have  something  else 
to  speak  about  to  you  to-day.  I  find  myself,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  which 
I  received  yesterday,  in  a  very  peculiar  state,  half  irritated  and  half  excited.  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  from  one  of  my  old  friends  and  colleagues,  an  ami- 
able but  rather  narrow-minded  man.  Two  years  ago  he  set  out  upon  his  trav- 
els, and  this  is  tlie  first  time  he  has  wiitten.    Here  is  his  letter. 

N.  B. — He  is  very  good-looking. 

"Cher  Alexis  :  I  am  at  Naples,  and  am  sitting  at  the  window  of  my  room 
on  the  Chi^'a.  The  weather  is  magnificent.  I  had  been  looking  out  on  the 
sea  for  a  long  time  when  I  became  impatient,  and  suddenly  the  capital  idea 
seized  me  of  wi-iting  to  you.  Heaven  knows  that  I  have  always  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  affection  toward  you,  and  now  it  has  compelled  me  to  pour  out  my 
heai*t  to  you,  for  that  is  the  proper  expression,  I  believe,  in  your  lofty  lim- 
guage.  I  grew  impatient  because  I  am  waiting  for  a  certain  lady.  We  are 
going  to  drive  together  to  Baiie,  to  eat  oysters  and  oranges  there,  to  see  the 
dark-brown  shepherds  with  red  caps  dance  the  Tarantella,  to  let  oiu^elves  bake 
in  the  sun  like  lizards — in  a  word,  enjoy  life  thoroughly.  My  dear  friend,  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  happy  I  am.  Were  I  as  skilled  a  writer  as  you  are,  ah,  what 
a  picture  I  could  unfold.  But  unfortunately  I  am,  as  you  know,  no  writer. 
This  lady  whom  I  am  expecting,  and  who  has  been  letting  me  start  up  and 
turn  continually  toward  the  door  for  more  than  an  hour,  loves  me ;  but  the  way 
I  love  her  I  fancy  that  even  your  eloquent  pen  could  not  express. 

**  I  must  tell  you  that  I  made  her  acquaintance  three  months  ago,  and  that 
from  the  very  first  day  of  our  acquaintance  my  love  rises,  ever  crescendoy  like  a 
chromatic  scale,  and  at  the  present  moment  has  risen  above  t^e  seventh  heav- 
en. I  am  joking,  but  in  fact  my  dependence  on  this  sweet  creature  is  some- 
thing unusual,  unnatural.  Think  of  it,  I  hardly  ever  speak  to  her,  only  look  at 
her  all  the  time  and  laugh  like  a  fool.  I  fall  at  her  feet  and  feel  that  I  am  fear- 
fully stupid  and  happy,  really  unwan*antably  happy.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
she  places  her  hand  on  my  head;  then  I  say — but  you  can't  understand  it;  you 
are  a  pliilosopher  and  always  have  been  a  philosopher.  Her  name  is  Nina,  also 
Ninetta,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  of  this  plaoe.  She  is  beau- 
tiful. Wliat  are  all  your  Raphaels  in  comparison  with  her?  As  excitable  as 
powder,  cheerful,  clever — ^so  wonderfully  clever  that  it  is  really  astounding  that 
she  has  been  able  to  fall  in  love  with  such  a  stupid  fellow  as  I  am ;  she  sings 

like  a  bird  in  the  tree,  and  her  eyes Excuse  the  involuntary  dash,  I  thought 

I  heard  her  at  the  door;  no,  she  is  not  there,  the  heartless  one!  You  will  ask 
how  it  is  all  going  to  end,  what  my  plans  are,  and  how  long  I  intend  to  reinaia 
here,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  nor  do  I  want  to  know.  Let  what 
wDl  come.    Oh,  who  would  want  to  stop  continually  for  reflection ! 

**  She's  coming — she's  coming  up  the  stairs  singing.  She  is  here.  Now, 
my  friend,  farewell.  I  have  no  more  time  for  you.  Your  pardon,  she  has 
stained  all  the  letter;  she  threw  a  wet  bouquet  on  the  paper.  At  first  she 
thought  I  was  writing  to  a  lady,  but  having  found  out  it  is  to  a  friend,  she  sends 
her  love  to  you  and  wants  to  know  whether  there  are  flowera  where  you  are, 
and  whether  they  are  fragrant?  Well,  farewell.  If  you  had  heard  her  laugh! 
No  silver  has  such  a  ring,  and  what  good-nature  in  every  sound!  I  should  liko 
to  cover  her  feet  with  kisses.  But  we  are  going  out,  going  out!  Farewell, 
po  not  be  angry  at  my  tiresome  raving,  and  envy  your  M." 
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The  letter  was  in  fact  all  covered  with  marks  of  water,  and  smelled 
of  orange-blossoms.  Two  white  petals  of  the  flowers  stuck  to  the  paper. 
This  letter  aroused  me.  I  thought  of  my  own  stay  at  Naples.  Then,  too,  the 
weather  was  superb ;  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  May.  I  had  just  passed  my 
twenty-second  birthday,  but  I  did  not  know  any  Ninetta.  I  wandered  about 
alone,  and  was  perishing  from  thirst  after  happiness — a  thirst  which  is  both 
agonizing  and  sweet — ^yes,  so  sweet  that  it  closely  resembles  happiness.  How 
strange  youth  is!  I  remember  one  night,  when  I  rowed  out  upon  the  bay. 
There  were  two  of  us,  the  boatman  and  I — ^yes,  the  boatman ;  did  you  expect 
something  different?  What  a  night  that  was ;  what  a  sky,  what  stars ;  how  they 
trembled  and  beamed  upon  the  waves ;  how  the  water  rolled  like  liquid  fire, 
and  splashed  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  oars ;  what  a  rich  odor  covered  the 
whole  sea!  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  that,  however  •♦eloquent " 
my  pen  may  be.  In  the  harbor  there  lay  a  French  ship-of-war.  It  was  all 
ablaze  with  lights,  and  the  reflection  of  the  bright  windows  lay  almost  motion- 
less on  the  dark  waters  in  long  lines  of  red.  The  captain  was  giving  a  ball. 
Separate  waves  of  the  dancing  music  reached  me.  I  remember  especially  the 
trill  of  a  little  flute  between  the  heavy  tones  of  the  trumpets;  tliis  trill  seemed 
to  quiver  about  my  boat  like  a  butterfly.  I  made  the  man  row  me  toward  the 
ship,  and  twice  around  it.  Women  flew  by  the  windows,  borne  in  the 
wild  whirl  of  the  waltz.  I  bade  the  boatman  pull  away  into  the  distance,  into 
the  deepest  darkness.  I  remember  that  the  music  followed  me  for  a  long  time, 
as  if  it  would  never  leave  me;  finally  it  died  away.  I  arose  in  my  boat  and  in 
mute  agony  of  longing  sti*etched  out  my  arms  over  the  water.  Oh,  how  heavy 
my  heart  was  then !  How  di'eary  my  loneliness !  With  what  rapture  I  should 
then  have  given  myself  up  wholly,  wholly,  if  there  had  been  any  one  there  to 
whom  I  could  have  given  myself.  With  what  bitterness  of  heart  I  threw  my- 
self head-foremost  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I  wanted  to  go  further,  no 
matter  where,  only  away  from  there. 

My  friend,  however,  has  experienced  nothing  of  that  sort.  And  why 
should  he.^  He  has  managed  it  much  more  sensibly  than  I  did.  He  lives,  and 
I — he  was  not  wrong  in  calling  me  a  philosopher.  Extraordinary — you  too 
are  called  a  philosopher.    Why  has  such  a  misfoitune  been  the  lot  of  both? 

I  do  not  live,  but  who  is  to  blame  for  it?  Why  do  I  remain  hero  in 
Petersburg?  What  do  I  do  here?  Why  do  I  simply  kill  one  day  after  an- 
other? Why  don't  I  go  into  the  country?  Can't  one  live  on  our  Russian  steppes? 
Is  there  not  room  and  air  enough  on  them?  What  madness  to  depend  on 
empty  fancies,  when  one  perhaps  needs  only  to  stretch  out  one's  liand  to  se- 
cure happiness!  It  is  settled.  I  am  going,  going  to-morrow  if  it  is  possible. 
I  am  going  home— that  is,  to  you ;  it's  the  same  thing,  for  we  live  only  ^ve 
miles  from  one  another.  Wliat  is  the  use  of  wasting  away  here?  Why  did  I 
never  Uiink  of  this  before?  Dear  Maria  Alexandrovna,  we  shall  see  one  an- 
other soon.  I  can't  understand  why  it  never  occurred  to  me  before.  I  ought 
to  have  gone  a  long  time  ago.    Au  revoir,  Maria  Alexandrovna. 

July  9. 

I  have  purposely  taken  twenty-four  hours  for  reflection,  and  have  now 
finally  made  up  my  mind  that  I  cannot  stay  here.  The  dust  in  the  streets  is  so 
dense  that  my  eyes  are  smarting.  To-day  I  begin  to  pack ;  day  aft«r  to-mor- 
row I  shall  probably  leave  here,  and  in  about  ten  days  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.    I  hope  you  will  receive  me  as  kindly  as  in  the  old  times. 

Apropos,  your  sister  is  still  visiting  your  aunt,  is  she  not? 
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Maria  Alexandrovna,  allow  me  to  press  your  hand  heartily,  and  to  say  to 
you  with  all  my  soul,  •*  To  our  speedy  meeting."  I  had  already  formed  this  plan, 
but  that  letter  hastens  my  movements.  Granted  that  it  proves  nothing;  yes, 
even  granted  that  Ninetta  would  not  please  another — me,  for  example;  still  I 
am  oflf;  that  is  now  irrevocably  fixed.    Au  revoir.    Your 

A.  S. 


XIII. 
HARIA  AT.£XAKDROVNA  TO  ALEXIS  FETROVITCH. 

-,  July  16,  1840. 

Ton  are  coming  here,  Alexis  Petrovitch;  you  will  soon  be  with  us:  is  it 
true?  I  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  this  news  makes  me  both 
happy  and  uneasy.  How  shall  we  see  one  another  again?  Will  this  intel- 
lectual bond,  which  it  seems  to  me  has  gi'own  up  between  us,  last?  Will  it 
not  be  rent  by  our  meeting?  I  don't  know  why  I  feel  so  anxious.  I  shall  not 
answer  your  last  letter,  although  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  I  put  it  all  off  until 
we  meet.  My  mother  is  very  glad  that  you  are  coming;  she  has  known  that 
we  corresponded.  The  weather  is  perfect.  We  will  take  long  walks ;  1  will  show 
you  new  places  which  I  have  discovered.  Especially  beautiful  is  a  certain  long, 
narrow  valley ;  it  lies  between  wooded  hills,  concealed  between  their  wind- 
ings. A  little  brook  flows  through  it,  which  can  hardly  make  its  way  between 
the  thick  gi*ass  and  flowers — ^but  you  will  see  it  yourself.  Only  come,  perhaps 
you  will  not  find  it  tiresome. 

M.  B. 

P.  S. — ^I  think  you  will  not  see  my  sister;  she  is  still  with  my  aunt.  I  be- 
lieve (but  this  is  strictly  between  ourselves)  that  she  wUl  soon  marry  a  very 
amiable  young  man,  an  officer.  Why  did  you  send  me  that  letter  from  Na- 
ples? The  life  here  appears  so  sad  and  tame  in  comparison  with  that  richness 
and. splendor.  But  Mile.  Ninetta  is  wrong:  flowers  do  grow  here,  and  sweet 
ones  too. 


XIV. 
HARIA  ALEXANDROVNA  TO  ALEXIS  PETROVITCH. 

.  January,  1841. 

I  have  written  to  you  several  times,  Alexis  Petrovitch,  but  you  have  never 
answered.  Are  you  still  alive?  Or  have  you  grown  tired  of  our  correspon- 
dence? Perhaps  you  have  found  some  other  more  agreeable  relaxation  thaa 
such  as  the  letters  of  a  country  girl  can  offer  you.  You  undoubtedly  only  re- 
membered me  by  way  of  passing  the  time.  If  that  is  so,  I  wish  you  every  hap- 
piness. If  you  do  not  answer  me  this  time,  I  shall  not  torment  you  any  more. 
In  that  case  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  regret  my  thoughtlessness,  to 
regret  that  I  let  myself  be  disturbed  out  of  my  calmness  so  unnecessarily,  to  re- 
gret that  I  stretched  out  my  hand  toward  another,  and  let  myself  abandon  my 
loneliness  if  even  for  a  moment.  I  have  no  right  to  abandon  it.  I  must  keep 
myself  behind  bolt  and  bar;  that  is  my  lot,  the  lot  of  all  old  maids.  I  must  ac- 
custom myself  to  these  thoughts.  One  has  no  right  to  step  out  into  the  free, 
bright  world  of  God,  and  long  for  fresh  air,  when  one  is  too  weak  to  endure  it* 
Fortunately  we  are  buried  beneath  deep  snow-drifts.  In  future  I  shjUl  be 
wiser.  No  one  dies  from  ennui,  but  it  is  easy  to  die  from  grief.  K  I  am  mis- 
taken, prove  it  to  me.    It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  I  am  not  mistaken.    At 

any  rate,  farewell.    I  wish  you  every  happiness. 

M    B 
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▲LBXIS  PBTROYITCH  TO  HABIA  ALEXANDROYKA. 

Dresden,  September,  1842. 

I  write  to  yon,  dear  Maria  Alexandrovna,  because  I  am  miwiUiDg  to  die 
without  taking  leave  of  you,  without  bringing  myself  back  to  your  memory.  I 
have  Injen  given  up  by  the  physicians — ^yes,  and  I  feel  myself  that  my  hours  are 
numbt-red.  On  my  table  stands  a  rose-bush ;  before  it's  faded  it  will  be  all  over 
with  me.  However,  this  comparison  is  not  very  apt;  the  rose-bush  is  for  more 
interesting  than  I  am. 

As  you  see,  I  am  not  in  Russia.  For  the  last  six  months  I  have  been  stay- 
ing in  Dresden.  I  received  your  last  letters,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  more 
than  a  year  ago.  I  have  lost  some  of  them,  and  have  answered  none.  I  will 
at  once  tell  you  why  not.  But,  believe  me,  you  have  been  ever  dear  to  me. 
Except  you,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  should  care  to  say  good-by ;  perhaps 
there  is  no  one  else  to  whom  I  could.  Soon  after  my  last  letter  to  you  (I  had 
already  got  everything  in  readiness  for  my  departure  to  your  neighborhood, 
and  in  anticipation  formed  various  plans)  an  event  came  to  pass  which,  I  must 
to  my  grief  confess,  has  been  of  the  greatest  influence  upon  my  fate — so  great 
indeed  that  I  am  dying  in  consequence  of  it.  I  went,  namely,  to  the  theatre  to 
see  a  ballet.  I  have  never  been  fond  of  the  ballet;  I  have  rather  had  a  secret 
distaste  for  everjrthing  about  singers,  actresses,  or  ballet-dancers.  But  man- 
does  not  escape  his  destiny ;  no  one  knows  himself,  or  is  able  to  see  into  the  fur 
ture.  Only  what  is  unexpected  happens  in  life,  and  in  all  our  lifetime  we  do 
nolMig  except  adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances.  But  I  believe  I  have  got  into 
philosophy — ^my  old  habit    In  a  word,  I  fell  in  love  with  a  ballet-dancer. 

This  was  so  much  the  more  inexplicable  because  no  one  could  call  her  a 
beauty.  It  is  true,  she  had  ash-colored  hair,  with  a  gleam  of  gold,  and  great, 
bright  eyes,  with  a  mysterious  and,  at  the  same  time,  bold  look.  Oh,  how  well 
I  know  the  expression  of  that  look,  for  I  pined  and  languished  a  whole  year  in 
its  power. 

She  was  beautifully  shaped,  and  when  she  danced  her  national  dance  the 
spectators  used  to  stamp  and  shout  from  enthusiasm.  It  appears  that  no  one 
else  was  in  love  with  her — no  one,  that  is,  as  much  as  I.  From  the  very  mo- 
ment I  first  saw  her  (believe  me,  I  need  only  shut  my  eyes  and  at  once  I  see 
the  theatre,  the  almost  empty  stage,  representing  the  interior  of  a  wood ;  she 
comes  out  on  the  right  from  behind  the  scenes,  a  wreath  of  vine-leaves  on  her 
head,  a  tiger-skin  on  her  shoulders),  from  that  fatal  moment  I  belonged  to  her 
completely,  as  a  dog  belongs  to  his  master;  and  if  I  now,  dying,  do  not  belong 
to  her,  it  is  only  because  she  has  cast  me  from  her. 

In  fact  she  never  cared  a  great  deal  for  me ;  she  hardly  took,  any  notice  of 
me,  altliough  she  used  to  spend  my  monpy  most  good-naturedly^  For  her  I  was, 
as  she  used  to  say  in  her  broken  French,  *'  oun  Rousse^  boun  enfauy'*  and  nothing 
more.  But  I — ^I  could  not  live  away  from  her.  I  tore  myself  at  once  from 
everything  that  was  dear  to  me,  even  from  my  home,  and  followed  that  woman. 

You  think  perhaps  she  was  intelligent.  Not  she!  One  only  needed  to  look 
at  her  low  brow,  to  hear  but  once  her  lazy,  meaningless  laugh,  to  be  convinced 
of  her  empty-mindedness.  Nor  did  I  ever  deceive  myself  a  moment  in  that 
respect;  but  that  did  not  help  me.  However  little  I  esteemed  her  when  I  was 
away  from  her,  yet  in  her  presence  I  only  felt  the  most  passionate  adoration^ 
In  German  stories  the  knights  often  fall  into  just  such  a  strange  fascination.  I 
could  not  turn  my  eyes  from  her  fivce,  could  never  hear  enough. of  her  voice, 
31 
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never  admire  sufficiently  every  one  of  her  movements,  and  only  breathed  again 
when  she  was  gone.  In  other  respects  she  was  good,  harmless,  and  natural, 
and  wholly  without  the  affectation  which  such  people  generally  h:ive.  In  her 
was  life,  that  is,  blood — that  generous,  boiling  blood  into  which  the  Southern 
Bun  seems  to  have  poured  some  of  its  rays.  She  slept  nine  hours  a  day,  had  a 
good  appetite,  and  never  read  a  printed  line  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
newspaper  articles  in  which  she  was  mentioned.  Perhaps  the  only  deep  emo- 
tion she  had  was  her  dependence  on  11  Signore  Carlino,  a  little  avaricious  Ital- 
ian, who  was  her  secretary,  and  whom  she  has  since  married.  And  with  such 
a  woman  have  I  fallen  in  love — ^I,  intellectual  connoisseur,  after  I  have  tasted 
such  different,  higher  pleasures,  and  that  too  when  somewhat  advanced  ia 
years.  Who  could  have  expected  it?  I  myself  least  of  all.  Indeed,  I  never 
expected  to  play  such  a  part;  never  imagined  that  I  should  linger  about  during 
rehearsals,  freeze  and  tire  myself  out  behind  the  scenes,  breathe  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  the  stage,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  different  and  scarcely 
respectable  people.  What  do  I  say — make  their  acquaintance? — ^rather  be- 
come their  fnend.  I  never  dreamed  that  I  should  hold  a  ballet^dancer^s  shawl, 
buy  her  new  gloves,  clean  her  old  ones  with  bread  crumbs  (a  fact,  I  have  done 
even  that),  send  her  bouquets,  frequent  the  antechambers  of  journalists  and 
theatre  managers  on  her  account,  fling  away  my  money,  procure  serenades, 
ruin  my  health  by  exposure,  and  bring  on  myself  this  iUness.  I  never  imag* 
ined  that  I  should  Anally  in  a  little  German  town  get  the  nickname  of  **Art 
Barbarian."  And  all  in  vain— in  the  fhllest  sense  of  the  word,  in  vain.  That 
is  the  very  thing.  Remember  how  much  we  have  talked  and  written  about  the 
nature  of  love,  and  how  subtle  we  were  on  this  subject.  In  fact,  however,  it 
is  clear  that  true  love  is  an  emotion  that  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  pic- 
ture we  form  of  it.  Love  is  indeed  not  an  emotion,  but  a  disease,  a  peculiar 
condition  of  body  and  soul ;  it  does  not  grow  gradually — ^it  is  there!  One  can- 
not doubt  about  its  existence,  and  play  at  hide-and-seek  with  it,  although  it  does 
not  always  appear  in  the  same  form.  Generally  it  seizes  a  person  unsought, 
suddenly,  against  his  will,  for  life  or  death,  like  the  cholera  or  a  fever.  It 
grasps  its  victim,  as  a  hawk  a  chicken,  and  carries  it  off  wherever  it  will,  ia 
Bpite  of  all  resistance.  In  love  there  is  no  equality,  no  so-called  firee  union  of 
Souls,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  abstracttions  which  German  professors  think  out  in 
their  leisure  moments.  No ;  in  love,  one  person  is  slave,  the  other  master ;  and 
truly  enough  do  the  poets  sing  of  the  chains  of  love.  Yes;  love  is  a  chain,  and 
the  strongest  of  all  chains.  At  least  I  have  come  to  this  opinion,  and  by  my 
own  experience.  I  have  purchased  this  conviction  with  the  price  of  my  own 
life,  for  I  die  a  slave. 

So  that  is  my  fate!  In  my  early  youth  nothing  would  do  for  me  but  to 
storm  heaven.  Then  I  was  satisfied  with  visionary  plans  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity, of  home ;  this  too  lasted  its  time.  Finally  I  thought  of  establishing  domestic 
happiness ;  I  stumbled  over  an  ant-hill  and  fell  to  the  ground,  aye,  into  my 
grave.    We  Russians  understand  so  well  how  to  end  in  this  way. 

But  it  is  time  to  shuffle  off  everything — ^yes,  high  time.  May  the  burden 
of  these  reminiscences  fall  from  me  with  my  life.  I  should  like  to  enjoy  for 
tlie  last  time,  were  it  only  for  a  moment,  the  sweet,  delicious  feeling  which 
falls  so  gently  on  me  as  often  as  I  think  of  you.  Your  image  is  now  doubly 
dear  to  me.  With  it  appears  that  of  my  home,  and  I  send  you  and  it  my  final 
farewell.  May  your  life  be  long  and  happy.  And  remember  one  thing :  whether 
you  remain  in  the  loneliness  of  the  country  on  the  steppes  where  now  you  are 
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ftt  times  so  sad/ bat  where  I  would  gladly  have  passed  my  last  hours,  or 
whether  you  are  in  any  other  place— everywhere  remember  this,  that  life  never 
deceives  him  who  does  no  ponder  over  it,  who  asks  nothing  from  it,  quietly 
accepts  its  modest  gifts,  and  enjoys  them  contentedly.  Go  forward  as  long  as 
you  can,  but  when  your  feet  fail  you,  halt,  and  look  at  those  who  pass  you  with- 
out annoyance,  without  envy;  they  too  cannot  go  much  further.  Formerly  I 
did  not  speak  in  this  way,  but  death  is  a  good  schoolmaster.  Who  can  tell  us 
after  all  what  is  life,  what  is  truth?  Remember  him  who  could  not  answer 
even  this  last  question.  .  .  .  Farewell,  Maria  Alexandrovna,  for  the  last  time 
fiirewell,  and  do  not  think  in  anger  of  your  poor  Alexis. 

IVAX  TURGENEFF. 


LOVE'S  CHOICE. 


rriHE  stroller  in  the  pensive  field 
_L    Doth  many  a  wildering  glower  descry : 
Sometimes  to  him  the  Roses  yield. 

Sometimes  the  Lilies  feed  his  eye; 
Sometimes  he  takes  delight  in  one. 
Sometimes  in  all,  sometimes  in  none. 

But  when,  in  dusky  woodland  ways. 

He  sees,  beside  some  dreaming  stone. 
The  ftesh,  untutored  Violet  raise 

Her  pleading  eyes  for  him  alone, 
Tiien  makes  his  heart  its  final  choice. 
And  Nature  speaks  in  Fassion^s  voice. 

The  stroller  beauty's  garden  through, 

By  many  a  wayward  impulse  led. 
Sometimes  is  charmed  by  gold  and  blue. 

Sometimes  by  brown  and  mantling  red ; 
Sometimes  proud  dame  and  maiden  small 
Please  just  the  same,  or  not  at  all. 

But  when,  remote  flrom  pleasure's  whir]. 

He  sees,  at  home's  sequestered  shrine, 
The  ardent,  cheerful,  gidleless  girl, 

Of  mortal  mould,  but  soul  divine — 
Too  good,  too  beautiful  to  know 
How  fair  her  worth  and  beauty  show- 
Then  all  his  roving  fancies  pause. 

Entranced  by  this  o'erwhelming  grace : 
It  rules  him  by  celestial  laws; 

It  lights  a  splendor  in  his  face. 
•Tis  the  best  good  that  Heaven  can  give ; 
He  wins  it — and  begins  to  live. 

WnXIAM  WiNTEE. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  NEGRO. 


THERE  has  been  a  Lost  Theory  as  weU  as  a  **  Lost  Cause  ^'  for  the  South  in 
the  late  war.  Before  that  great  modem  event  and  its  consequences,  the 
popular  and  almost  universally  received  theory  in  the  South  was  that  the  negro 
if  ever  freed  was  bound  to  retrograde,  and  that,  after  having  proved  a  misery 
to  himself  and  a  nuisance  to  others,  he  would  by  providential  interposition  beg 
extinguished,  doomed  to  altogether  disappear;  as  Carlyle,  "maker  oi  books,"*' 
hath  it,  *'  to  roam  aimless,  wasting  the  seed-fields  of  the  world,  and  be  hunted 
home  to  Chaos  by  the  due  watch-dogs  and  due  hell-dogs,  with  such  horrors  of 
forsaken  wretchedness  as  never  were  seen  before!**  This  theory  was  gener- 
ally accepted  in  the  South,  nem,  can, ;  it  not  only  involved  the  present  writer — 
he  was  even  its  zealous  advocate.  "  Lo,  the  poor  negro,"  was  the  common  decan- 
UUum,  whenever  anything  had  to  be  said  in  deprecation  of  the  cruel  abolitionists. 
Since  the  war  there  have  been  persons  in  the  South,  not  to  be  entirely  classed 
as  ignoramuses,  who  have  looked  from  day  to  day  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  negro,  for  the  stages  of  his  disappearance  from  sublunary  affiedrs  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  not  unusual  in  Southern  companies  to  hear  such  snatches  of  con- 
versation as  follow :  "  The  niggers  are  dying  out.  Dr.  Asinine  tells  us  that 
in  the  circuit  of  his  practice  they  are  dying  like  rotten  sheep.  Maybe  thej 
have  diseases  which  are  not  incident  to  the  whites,  and  that  they  are  thus 
doomed  to  perish.  'What  do  you  think  of  what  our  newspapers  tell  us  of  '  the 
great  toe  disease '  of  San  Domingo?  "  (Though  whether  the  editor,  who  thus 
entitled  his  news  from  "  Dr.  Vinton's  Sanitarium,"  meant  that  the  disease  was 
"great,**  or  that  it  was  the  afflicted  toe  that  was  so,  is  a  mystery  unsolved.) 
**  Then,  you  know,  there  is  infanticide,  their  common  crime.  Why,  I  am  told 
that  in  the  ditches  and  sloughs  back  of  Crowtown,  it  is  common  to  see  little 
dead  niggers  lying  Jike  drowned  puppies.  Did  you  hear  what  a  Louis- 
iana gentleman  told  at  the  Virginia  Springs  last  smnmer?  He  wanted  a 
cook,  and  a  negro  woman  applied  to  him  for  the  place,  with  strong  recom- 
mendations. But  she  had  incumbrances,  children,  and  on  this  account  alone 
he  told  her  she  wouldn't  suit,  and  rejected  her.  The  next  morning  he  was 
surprised  to  find  her  returned  with  a  very  cheerful  and  animated  fece,  when 
she  said,  'I*se  all  right  now,  sah;  got  no  *cumbrances  no  more.  I*se  put  dem 
out  de  way;  de  picaninnies  done  dead! '  ** 

Those  who  have  been  looking  for  the  providential  riddance  of  the  negro, 
and  have  been  constructing  mortality  tables  to  suit  themselves,  must  have  been 
rather  surprised,  waking  up  some  morning  not  long  since,  to  read  in  the  news- 
papers an  outgiving  from  the  United  States  Census,  our  ne  plus  ultra  oT  statis- 
tical information.  We  are  there  given  to  know  that  since  1860  the  negroes 
of  the  South,  despite  the  experiences  of  the  war,  have  increased  nearly  ten 
per  cent,  (or  more  exactly  speaking,  9.7  per  cent.),  and  that  in  the  United 
States  of  to-day  there  are  not  less  than  five  millions  of  black  people!  We  can 
no  longer  shut  our  eyes  to  what  we  may  be  unwilling  to  believe.  The  day  for 
prophesying  for  the  black  man  of  America  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  its  red  man 
is  past.  The  fact,  welcome  or  unwelcome,  must  be  accepted  that  this  race,  in 
numbers  already  a  considerable  nation,  of  characteristics  different  from  the 
white  man's,  is  being  mixed  into  the  society  and  political  system  of  America,  and 
is  working  out  there  an  experiment  attended  by  the  circumstances  of  a  peculiar 
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romance,  a  comparatively  small  nmnber  of  AMcaos,  brought  across  seas 
from  their  native  wilds,  grown  up  into  a  people  of  millions,  trained  in  the 
hxu*sh  school  of  slavery,  but  a  sdiool  whose  benefits  are  that  the  negro  is 
brought  to  his  present  capacity  for  an  experiment  more  hopeful  than  has  ever 
yet  been  made  for  his  true  civilization,  are  to  be  displayed  to  the  world  not 
only  as  a  new  test  of  the  social  and  political  system  of  America,  but  as  a  last 
supreme  effort  to  take  off  a  reproach  that  has  lain  for  ages  on  the  African, 
and  to  meet  the  prejudices  against  him  in  a  new  arena,  and  under  auspices 
that  have  never  been  offered  before.  It  is  the  apparition  of  a  new  figure  and 
actor  in  the  civilized  world;  a  great  historical  and  ethnological  problem  to  be 
solved  anew;  a  condition  of  things  sprung  out  of  the  dramatic  circumstances 
of  a  great  war;  a  sudden  transformation  that  exceeds  the  surprise  of  fiction;  a 
new  prospect  dawned  on  what  had  been  before  supposed  the  most  hopeless  and 
melancholy  outlook  of  history — ^the  regeneration  of  the  African;  an  intense 
study  already  commenced  of  this  hitherto  hopeless  race,  as  of  one  suddenly 
become  interesting;  the  cUsoavery,  so  to  speak,  of  the  negro  as  a  unique,  poeti- 
cal character,  issued  out  of  circumstances  the  most  unpromising,  yet  already 
displaying  capacities  and  vhrtues  that  have  captured  the  observation  and  in- 
terest of  the  world.  In  this  romance  the  writer  desires  a  share,  as  in  a  great 
event  of  history  that  has  happily  occurred  in  his  times  and  generation,  a 
crisis  and  a  scene  with  which  Providence  has  allowed  him  to  be  contemporary, 
and  of  which  he  is  scarcely  content  to  be  an  idle  spectator. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  the  slaveholders  of  the  South,  despite  their  sup- 
posed knowledge  of  the  negro,  really  knew  of  what  was  in  him ;  .what  little  idea 
or  anticipation  they  had  of  capacities  he  is  now  exhibiting.  The  difficulty  was 
that  slavery  was  a  perpetual  barrier  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ne- 
gro; it  regarded  him  as  a  thingt  and  was  never  concerned  to  know  what  was 
in  the  sodden  and  concealed  mind  of  a  creature  that  represented  only  so  much 
of  productive  force,  and  was  estimated,  body  and  soul,  in  dollai-s  and  cents.  If 
one,  even  of  Southern  gentlemen,  with  the  best  intentions,  sought  knowledge 
of  the  negro,  and  made  opportunities  to  converse  with  him,  he  ran  the  danger 
of  being  suspected  as  an  abolitionist  in  disguise,  or  at  least  of  being  condemned 
as  a  **  low  person."  Yet,  despite  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  this  writer  had 
in  the  period  of  slavery  commenced  the  study  of  the  negro  as  a  man ;  he  was 
already  persuaded  that  there  might  be  found  in  him  vutues  very  peculiar,  and 
even  greater  than  what^  Northern  authors,  who  had  written  novels  and  ro- 
mances in  his  behalf,  had  ascribed  to  him ;  and  his  discoveries  he  had  entitled 
**  Black  Diamonds."  The  negro  had  suddenly  become  as  a  new  book  to  one 
who  had  been  many  years  a  slaveholder,  and  as  such  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  barbarian  who  did  his  pleasure. 

The  tenderness  of  the  negro  was  a  beautiful  virtue  of  character;  there  was 
not  a  more  affectionate  nature  in  the  world.  His  humor  (he  has  no  wit)  was  a 
study  of  itself;  a  rich  and  genial  humor  in  which  there  was,  remarkably,  never 
a  trace  of  vulgarity,  and  coupled  with  which  was  the  apparently  opposite  ten- 
dency to  a  tender  and  poetical  melancholy.  His  religious  hymns  offered  a 
unique  literary  collection  that  has  not  yet  been  made.  Here  was  a  creature 
wholly  uncultivated,  his  ignorance  guarded  in  slavery  (it  being  a  misdemeanor 
in  many  of  the  Southern  States  to  teach  him  to  read  or  write),  yet,  after  all  de- 
liberate efforts  to  crush  out  of  him  the  character  of  man,  and  make  him  a  mere 
laboring  animal,  exhibiting  traits  of  character  to  reward  the  scholar,  and  vir- 
tues to  assign  him  a  high  place  on  the  roll  of  humanity.  Slavery  did  not  even 
deprive  him  of  the  virtue  of  courage;  having  somehow  not  proved  in  his  ease 
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what  it  has  so  often  been  in  the  history  of  ihe  world,  an  emascnlator*  to  the 
degree  that  slave  has  stood  as  the  synonyme  for  coward, 

Jjet  no  one  doubt  the  courage  of  the  negro,  although  he  wore  tiie  badge  of 
an  ownership  on  his  body  and  his  life  was  one  long  submission.  There  are 
even  black  heroes  and  martyrs  in  the  unknown  graves  of  Yir^nia.  An  inci- 
dent of  the  war  was  related  the  other  day  by  a  Mend,  Dr.  White  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Springs ;  and  none  of  his  hearers  ventured  to  reflect  upon  his  manhood  or 
to  joke  upon  his  sensibility,  when  they  saw  his  eyee  fill  with  generous  tears  as 
he  related  the  simple  story.  He  had  served  as  a  mi^or  in  the  Oonfederate 
army,  and  was  attended  there  by  a  tsLYoritQ  slave.  On  the  eve  of  one  of  the 
great  battles  of  Virginia  he  called  the  slave  to  him  and  said,  "  George,  tiiere^s 
to  be  a  battle  to-morrow.  Tou  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fighting,  and  yoa 
can  keep  out  of  the  way  during  ihe  day.^*  *'  No,  sir,^^  replied  the  boy,  speak- 
ing slowly  and  thoughtfully ;  ••  I'll  go  with  you.  Ole  missis  made  me  promise 
before  I  left  the  home  place  that  I  would  stay  with  yon  all  the  time,  and  bring 
back  her  chile  'live  or  dead.  I  must  be  by  you  to-morrow;  don't  ask  me  not 
to,  Mas'r  Isaac."  "  But,  George,"  remonstra^  his  master,  **  you  can't  shoot." 
•*  You  gi'  me  a  gun,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "and"  (argumentatively)  ••!  reckon 
I  can  kill  as  many  of  them  as  they  can  of  me ! "  The  next  day  the  poor  f<^ow 
fell,  shot  through  the  head,  and  died  instantly  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  His 
body  sleeps  in  a  grave  which  the  affection  of  that  master  has  adorned,  and 
where  his  memory  has  often  kept  vigil  as  over  one  who  had  "  liud  down  his 
life  for  his  friend." 

In  years  before  the  war  this  writer  had  proposed,  as  a  singular  ambition,  a 
mission  of  his  life,  to  attempt  the  amelioration  of  slavery.  He  then  thoi^ht 
*'  the  peculiar  institution  "  a  very  good  thing,  so  good  that  he  was  anxions  to 
have  other  poor,  breechless  barbarians  Inrought  over  from  Africa  to  participate 
in  its  benefits;  but  he  was  also  deeply  sensible  that  there  were  drawbacks,  that 
tliere  was  a  necessity  for  much  legislation,  to  guard  the  negro  fix>m  unnatural 
punishments,  and  to  soften  a  lot  which,  though  often  tolerable  or  even  happy, 
yet  had  this  against  it,  that  it  was  constantly  dependent  on  the  accident  of  a 
good  master  or  a  bad  one.  But  while  the  writer  meditated  the  war  came,  and 
an  institution  which  he,  in  common  with  his  Southern  countrymen,  thought  as 
firmly  fixed  as  the  pillars  of  the  soil,  and  of  whidi  he  never  could  have  im- 
agined any  reform  except  to  the  extent  of  amelioration,  was  wiped  away  with 
an  ease  and  suddenness  and  completeness  that  stru^  dumb  all  theories,  and 
left  Southern  philosophy  confounded. 

Of  slavery,  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  tiiere  is  a  view  which  has  not  been  devel- 
oped by  controversial  ingenuity,  and  which  is  chiefly  valuable  as  affording  an 
admirable  ground  of  reconciliation  between  parties  which  have  so  long  and  bit- 
terly discussed  the  peculiar  institution.  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  of 
the  present  disposition  of  the  negro  tdian  the  kindness  of  his  reference  to  his 
former  condition  of  slavery,  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  disposition  to  retaliate 
upon  his  former  taskmasters  and  to  exact  revenge  for  the  past.  The  negro  is 
seldom  heard  referring  with  any  bitterness  to  his  antecedent  experiences  as  a 
slave ;  on  the  contrary,  the  colored  speaker  has  frequently  a  pleasant  reminis- 
cence to  tell  of  this  former  part  of  his  history.  An  explanation  of  this  temper 
is  possibly  to  be  found  in  some  dim,  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  negro  thai 
slavery  was  not  without  benefits  to  him  in  the  past,  and  may  have  done  a  |h*ov« 
idential  part  in  making  him  what  he  is  to-day — a  hopeftd  experiment  of  civili- 
zation. The  Northern  politician  who  insists  that  the  negro  js  already  capable 
of  discharging  the  full  ofiices  of  citizenship  and  8uffi:age  logically  implies  a 
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tribute  to  the  beneficence  of  slavery  even  greater  than  many  of  its  most  zeal- 
ous Southern  advocates  ever  claimed  for  it.  The  negro  himself  seems  to  have 
a  sense  of  this  logical  necessity  in  his  case,  and  is  not  near  so  busy  in  reproaches 
of  his  former  subjection  as  a  slave  as  some  of  his  would-be  Northern  Mends 
are  for  him.  The  proposition  that  underlies  these  phenomena,  and  that  will 
explain  them,  is  this :  Slaveiy  may  have  done  a  providential  part,  now  but 
dimly  perceived  and  imperfectly  acknowledged,  in  educating  the  negro  to  that 
point  whence  he  was  likely  to  advance  rather  than  to  retrograde  and  fall 
book  into  comparative  barlmrism  (as  was  the  case  in  the  experiment  of  West 
Indian  emancipation,  which  may  have  been  a  Allure  on  account  of  the 
short  or  imperfect  apprenticeship  of  the  n^ro  tliere  as  a  slave) ;  and,  having 
in  the  South  thus  educated  the  Afi'ican  to  a  safe  point,  to  the  full  condition  of 
ripeness  for  freedom,  it  may  be  that  the  slavery  of  the  South,  its  mission  per- 
formed, was  removed  by  act  of  God,  in  the  same  manner  of  providence  in 
which  we  see  in  history  many  institutions  overthrown  which  were  at  first 
aids  in  the  cause  of  human  progress,  and  afterward  came  to  be  stumbling* 
blocks  and  oppressions,  as  that  progress  overgrew  its  early  necessities  and  de- 
manded new  and  larger  opportunities.  Here  is  a  most  happy  ground  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  two  pardes  that  have  long  been  engaged  in  discussing  the 
deserts  of  negro  slavery  in  the  South.  We  may  acknowledge  an  indebtedness 
to  it  in  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  that  its  abolition  was  timely  and 
fortunate,  as  that  of  a  harsh  school  that  bad  done  its  work  and  could  have  ex- 
isted no  longer  but  as  a  superfluity  and  injustice.  Let  the  Nortliern  man  on 
his  side  confess  that  slavery  did  improve  the  negro  in  the  past,  and  has  made 
him  presently  capable  of  civilization ;  and  let  the  Southern  man,  with  equal 
eandor  and  generosity  on  his  side,  admit  that  die  negro  since  released  from 
slavery  has  continued  to  improve,  and  has  shown  tliat  he  deserved  his  free- 
dom and  is  able  to  use  it  with  discretion  and  to  increase.  The  negro  himself 
joins  in  his  own  person  to-day  both  arguments,  and  testifies  to  each — ^his  past 
indebtedness  to  slavery  and  his  present  worthiness  of  freedom ;  the  two  facts 
perfectly  reconcilable,  and  tlie  slavery  question  accommodated  at  once,  swept 
forever,  as  this  writer  fervently  prays  and  hopes,  from  tlie  arena  of  discussion. 
No  candid  person  in  the  SoutJi  will  deny  that  the  general  experience  of  the 
negro  since  emancipation  has  been  progress ;  that  in  nearly  every  respect  of  hi9 
life  he  exhibits  some  improvement  from  that  date.  Southern  men  are  not  very 
ready  to  advertise  this  to  the  world ;  they  would  probably  confess  it  with  re- 
luctance to  a  Northern  commission  of  inquii'y ;  but  in  private  conversations 
among  themselves,  where  no  pride  of  controversy  interposes,  they  fi'eely  admit 
it  and  wonder  at  it.  The  negro  moves.  He  is  showing  the  greatest  eagerness 
for  knowledge  and  education ;  attested  by  the  fact,  for  which  examination  is 
challenged,  that  in  the  free  schools  of  the  South,  where  he  has  equal  admission, 
there  are  more  black  children  than  white  ones  in  proportion  to  die  population 
of  each  race  in  the  given  community.  So  far  from  becoming  the  idle  vagabond 
that  the  pessimist  theorizers  would  have  him  after  emanoipadon,  he  is  exem- 
plarily  industrious ;  attested  by  the  fact  that  to-day  the  negro  represents  nearly 
all  the  labor  of  the  South,  and  admitting  this  test,  that  of  persons  in  equal  con- 
didon  of  poverty  and  of  necessity  of  work,  there  are  far  more  poor  whites  than 
negroes  who  are  idle  in  the  South.  Of  the  vices  that  were  to  assail  and  destroy 
the  negro  in  lus  new  estate  of  freedom  there  are  no  proofs ;  quite  the  contrary. 
The  terrible  vice  of  intemperance,  which  has  been  the  usual  8com*ge  of  weak 
races,  and  the  almost  unfailing  incident  of  a  precocious  civilization,  is  compar- 
advely  unknown  among  the  Southern  freedmen.    So  far  from  being  improvi- 
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dent,  the  wonder  is  how  the  negro  economizes,  gets  so  many  good  clothes  and 
real  comforts  out  of  his  very  scanty  wages.  As  a  voter  he  has  shown  a  discre- 
tion and  independence  that  have  nonplussed  the  wisest  of  our  politicians. 
There  were  white  wiseacres  who,  some  time  ago,  supposed  that  the  negroes 
vote  might  be  procured  by  the  merest  solicitation,  a  mere  wink  from  his  em- 
ployer ;  and  a  common  joke  in  the  South  on  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  that 
the  disfranchised  white  man  might  buy  some  cheap  old  negro  to  do  his  voting 
for  him.  Never  was  such  disappointment.  The  spectacle  has  not  been  un- 
common in  the  South  of  a  negro  who  paid  a  deference  to  ^e  white  man  scarce- 
ly less  than  he  had  shown  in  the  days  of  slavery,  who  possibly  yet  said 
•*  Mas'r,"  who  did  his  work  in  all  humility  and  with  all  subjection,  yet  going 
openly  to  the  polls  and  casting  his  vote  there  against  the  party  of  his  employer. 
Such  an  instance  of  self-respect  and  moral  courage  is  to  be  admired  even  by 
those  against  whom  it  acts.  A  distinguished  Virginia  politician  recently  as- 
sured the  writer  that  he  had  not  known  of  one  single  instance  in  the  State  of  a 
negro  selling  his  vote  for  money ;  and  yet  the  same  gentleman  remembered,  in 
the  days  of  the  old  hustings,  not  unfrequently  seeing  a  white  man  approach  a 
knot  of  politicians,  saying  with  the  greatest  composm*e,  "  Grem^men,  what^U 
you  give  me  for  my  vote?  " — and  a  half-dollar  or  a  pint  of  whiskey  generally 
concluded  the  bargain.  In  the  jury-box  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of  the  negro  are 
remarkable,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  already  been  observed  that  the  woi*st  ne- 
gro criminals  prefer  to  be  tpned  by  white  juries  rather  than  by  peers  of  their 
own  color.  In  fine,  in  most  of  the  conduct  of  the  negro  is  to  be  perceived  the 
evidence  of  his  deep  sense  of  being  on  probation,  a  condition  in  which  much 
will  be  exacted  of  him  by  either  the  hostility  or  the  incredulity  of  criticism,  and 
in  which  he  can  justify  himself  only  by  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  his  worthi- 
ness ;  and  indeed  it  is  this  visible  impression  upon  the  negro,  as  of  one  watch- 
ed, that  affords  the  best  assurance  of  his  continued  improvement  and  progress. 

Of  the  many  interesting  points  of  the  negro,  it  is  proposed  here  to  select 
one  especially  for  examination,  and  to  make  it  the  particular  text  of  some  re- 
flections. It  is  a  subject  that  will  repay  investigation.  It  is  the  Eloquence  of 
the  Negro.  Here  is  a  kind  of  genius  that  has  often  been  found  in  uncultivated 
races,  and  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  it  is  not  an  af&ir  of  learning,  not  a 
creature  of  books,  and,  though  the  highest  and  dearest  form  of  art,  yet  one  in 
which  the  artist  is  least  indebted  to  education  or  to  professional  training.  It  is 
of  the  phenomenon  of  such  a  genius  that  the  negro  has  already  aroused  expec- 
tations. His  universally  admitted  gifts  of  imagination,  his  extraordinary 
faculty  of  language,  his  delight  in  rhetorical  exercise,  afford  reason  to  believe 
that  there  may  yet  be  in  reserve  a  development  of  negro  character  to  astonish 
the  world,  and  to  confer  upon  him  an  interest  new  and  altogether  romantic. 

The  command  of  language  which  even  the  uneducated  negro  shows  is 
singular;  almost  marvellous  when  we  consider  that,  unable  to  write,  he  has 
only  had  the  means  of  acquiring  words  by  the  ear,  and  that  in  a  limited  inter- 
course with  the  white  man  such  as  was  allowed  him  in  slavery.  A  language 
obtained  without  the  assistance  of  books,  picked  up  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  or- 
dinarily a  villanous  compound  (witness  the  ^*  pigeon  English  "  of  the  Chtnaman) ; 
the  vocabulary  acquired  is  small;  and  there  is  a  characteristic  absence  of  selec- 
tion, a  habitual  use  of  the  first  words  that  occur  to  the  memory.  What  is  re- 
markable of  the  negroes  acquisition  is  the  extent  of  his  vocabulary ;  the  pains 
he  takes  to  select  words;  the  fewness  of  his  solecisms,  his  strong  aversion  to 
slang,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  piuity  with  which  he  speaks  a  tongue  that  he  has 
obtained  only  by  the  ear,  and  in  a  very  limited  practice.    The  abominable 
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Kngo  ascribed  to  him  by  novel-writers  and  paragraphists  in  the  newspapers  is 
often  an  absurd  caricature,  a  mode  of  speech  that  is  heard  neither  in  Virginia 
nor  in  Demerara.  His  faculty  of  selection  in  the  use  of  words  is  his  most  re- 
markable gift;  he  has  an  ambition  for  polysyllables;  and  even  in  the  former 
days  of  slavery  there  was  not  a  negro  who  had  ever  the  advantage  of  listening 
to  educated  white  persons  but  might  command  on  occasion  not  a  few  words 
of  **  learned  length.^* 

Of  course,  some  ludicrous  mistakes  are  the  consequences  of  this  ambition; 
the  wonder  is  that  they  are  so  few,  and  that  the  negro  speaks  an  English  so 
pure  and  ample.  It  will  be  found  on  studious  examination  that  most  of  these 
mistakes  are  incident  to  the  negroes  method  of  acquiring  language  by  the  ear, 
that  he  has  been  betrayed  by  some  likeness  of  sound,  a  phonetic  imitation. 
Jack  Averett,  the  negro  orator  of  Virginia,  had  doubtless  heard  from  the  pulpit 
tlie  story  of  Esau^s  silly  bargain  for  **  a  mess  of  pottage."  So  the  next  time 
he  mounted  the  rostrum,  he  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  '*  would  never — no, 
never — sell  his  birthright"  ($.  e.,  the  new  vote  Jack  has)  "for  a  nest  of  par- 
tridges." (And  yet,  by  liie  way,  the  figure,  as  of  a  trifling  consideration,  was  not 
altogether  unapt;  the  practice  having  been  in  the  harvest  fields  of  Virginia,  that 
if  a  slave  in  reaping  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  partridge^s  nest,  he  car- 
ried it  and  its  contents  to  his  young  master  or  mistress,  who  usually  rewarded 
him  with  fourpence  'apenny,  or  some  equivalent  dole  of  sugar  or  molasses.) 

But  eloquence  does  not  depend  upon  the  extent  of  a  vocabulary,  nor  is  it 
wholly,  not  even  principally  we  dare  to  say,  an  affair  of  words.  Even  with 
his  necessarily  limited  mastery  of  language,  the  negro  sometimes  speaks  with 
a  power  that  astonishes  the  best  educated  of  his  white  listeners ;  and  it  is  not 
unfrequent  that  the  black  preacher  in  his  log  meeting-house  finds  among  white 
auditors  or  intruders  that  those  "  who  came  to  scoff",  remain  to  pray." 

In  the  pulpit  the  negro  is  in  his  best  element.  Here  he  is  a  bom  orator,  and 
without  those'  embarrassing  necessities  which  want  of  education  imposes  upon 
him  in  other  callings.  Wherever  the  address  is  to  the  passions,  where  it  is  not 
incumbered  by  reasoning  or  calculation,  the  negro  speaks  with  most  freedom 
and  effect;  illustrating  the  cardinal  rule  of  eloquence,  that  the  orator  himself 
must  feel  to  make  others  feel,  and  that,  no  matter  how  imperfect  the  language, 
yet,  if  spoken  out  of  the  consciousness,  it  has  a  power  which  no  rules  can  ex- 
plain, which  no  art  can  approach,  and  for  which  nothing  will  account  but  that 
sympathy  of  souls  which  is  the  unsolvable  mystery  of  our  common  humanity. 

Bishop  Doggett  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  who  lately  pre- 
sided over  a  colored  Conference  in  Tennessee,  was  struck  by  the  eloquenoe 
displayed  in  this  body,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  them  had 
since  the  war  taught  themselves  to  read,  and  were  able  to  refer  to  the  Bible  and 
to  the  discipline  book  with  all  the  readiness  of  their  white  brethren.  The  good 
Bishop  tells  of  the  occasion  a  pleasant  incident.  *' There  were  several 
remarkable  characters,"  he  writes,  "among  the  members  of  Conference. 
One  was  named  Willis.  He  was  a  presiding  elder,  as  rotund  as  a  hogshead, 
and  somewhat  resembling  one.  He  was  advancec^  in  years,  of  deep  piety,  vnith- 
out  education,  of  decided  ability,  and  perfectly  black.  He  arose  on  my  left, 
and  said,  *  Bishop,  may  I  speak  P  *  Knowing  the  prevalent  penchant  for  speak- 
ing, I  replied,  *  That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject.*  He  replied, 
*  It  is  in  order.*  I  added,  *  Proceed,  then.'  He  commenced  by  saying,  *  I  want 
to  open  a  daguerreotype.*  I  was  equally  amazed  and  amused.  It  was  a  mosi 
indefinite  and  enigmatical  exordium.  As  ludicrous  as  it  appeared,  it  was  really 
well  conceived.    His  meaning  was  that  he  wished  to  pi-esent  an  affecting  pk>- 
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ture  to  the  contemplation  of  the  audience.  That  picture  was  the  relation  in 
which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Taylor  had  stood  to  them  for  the  last  three  years.  He 
delineated  his  theme  with  force  and  beauty,  melting  into  tenderness  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, great  pearly  tears  rolling  down  his  dus^  cheeks.  His  tribute  was 
positiTely  eloquent.  "He  concluded  by  offering  a  resolution  that  Brother  Tay- 
lor be  requested  not  to  dissolve  his  relation  with  this  colored  Conference.  I  for- 
got and  forgave  what  I  thought  the  ignorant  blunder  of  his  first  sentence.  He 
did  *  open  a  daguerreotype '  most  effectually,  and  maintained  his  credit  as  an 
original  orator." 

The  negro  has  a  singular  fondness  for  public  speaking,  and  amiable  Bishop 
Doggett  refers  to  the  difficulty  he  had  in  presiding  over  a  Conference  mwe  than 
half  of  whose  several  hundred  members  were  ready  uid  desirous  to  speak  on 
all  occasions.  In  political  discussions  the  negro,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  not 
so  happy  or  forcible  as  in  the  religious  meeting-house,  partly  from  the  want 
of  knowledge  to  furnish  him  with  illustrations.  Yet  in  legislative  assemblies 
and  on  political  occasions,  despite  his  necessary  ignorance  in  such  arenas,  the 
black  man  is  sometimes  found  astonishing  his  auditors  and  putting  to  confusioa 
the  scoffei-s.  There  is  a  cheap  school  of  humor  become  fashionable  in  some 
Southern  newspapers,  which  consists  of  fictitious  reports  of  negro  speeches 
made  after  some  grotesque  inventions  in  grammar  and  rhetoric.  The  carica- 
ture has  been  overdone;  it  wounds  the  negro,  is  a  perpetu^  thorn  in  his  side, 
a  source  of  bad  blood;  and  it  disgusts  tJiose  educated  readers  who  can  see 
nothing  but  a  wanton  pleasantry  of  self-conceit  in  this  stupid  persecution  of  the 
negro  by  reporters  and  would-be  wits  of  rural  newspapers,  and  but  little  real 
humor  in  easy  accumulations  of  bad  spelling  and  the  invention  of  a  senseless 
jargon.  Such  charcoal  sketches  have  had  their  day,  and  can  no  longer  be 
practised  upon  the  credulity  of  readers.  The  black  man  has  had  an  opportur 
nity  to  speak  in  Congress,  to  command  audiences  too  large  and  notorious  to 
admit  the  j^ility  of  misrepresentation.  It  was  testified  by  the  late  Reoonstruoi- 
tion  Committee  of  Congress  that  the  best  speech  made  before  them  in  behalf  of 
the  admission  of  Virginia  was  t^t  of  a  young  negro  named  Bland,  who  until 
tlie  date  of  emancipation  had  been  a  slave;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  on  this 
occasion  Bland  spoke  in  behalf  of  what  was  then  called  ''the  white  man^s  par- 
ty "  in  Virginia,  and  stood  in  company  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  old 
politicians  of  that  State,  whose  oratorical  efforts  he  surpassed.  He  was  only 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  the  promise  of  his  genius  was  cut  short  by  his 
untimely  death  in  the  Capitol  disaster  at  Richmond. 

The  writer  had  the  fortime  to  hear  this  sable  orator  but  a  little  while  be- 
fore his  death.  He  was  a  brown-colored  negro,  slightly  formed,  dressed  vntfa 
scrupulous  neatness,  and  had  an  ease  and  modesty  of  behavior  that  made  a 
graceful  combination,  and  at  once  conciliated  his  audience.  The  occasion  was 
a  political  convention  at  Lynchburg,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  certain  white 
man  had  obtained  a  quad  independent  nomination  for  Congress,  and  threatened 
to  divide  the  Rtidical  vote  with  the  regulai*  nominee.  Bland  expostulated,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  the  white  candidate  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  follow 
Mr.  Sumner^s  advice  to  Secretary  Stanton  in  the  matter  of  office-holding,  and 
to  ** stick."  Bland  at  last  had  recourse  to  denunciation.  It  was  a  spectacle 
not  to  be  forgotten,  one  indeed  that  epitomized  a  great  social  revolution,  and 
was  worthy  of  historical  distinction.  A  negro,  elate  with  passion,  pointing  the 
finger  of  scorn  and  of  command  at  a  white  man,  who  a  few  years  ago  might 
have  bought  him  as  cattle  in  the  sliambles,  and  held  a  lash  over  his  body; 
abashing  one  of  his  former  masters  or  drivers  by  a  superior  virtue,  and  pre^ 
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snming  to  rebuke  falm  in  the  name  of  a  great  political  party!  He  spoke  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  sometimes  in  really  choice  language,  and  with  a 
fluency  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  break.  No  report  of  the  exact  words 
can  be  attempted  from  memory ;  but  the  substance  of  the  speech  was  well 
defined  and  connected.  He  said  that  office-seeking  had^been  alleged  as  a  re- 
proach of  his  race;  it  was  an  honorable  ambition  to  serve  the  public  (and 
here  he  quoted  a  sentiment  from  Daniel  Webster^s  funeral  oration  on  Calhoun) ; 
•*  but "  (and  here  he  is  reported  literally)  **  it  needed  not  Holy  Writ  to  enforce 
the  lesson  that  the  last  should  be  first,  and  tliat  he  only  was  fit  to  govern  who 
was  able  to  obey."  He  concluded  eloquently,  but  the  negroes  character- 
istic fondness  for  big  words  stuck  in  at  the  last.  He  would  fasten  upon  the 
refractory  wMte  candidate  •*  the  worst  name  that  the  great  Republican  party  had 
for  its  worst  enemies,  those  who  were  enemies  in  disguise;  a  name  that  would 
follow  him  to  his  political  grave — ^the  name  cUs-ar-gan-i-zer ! "  The  weight  of 
the  last  word,  with  the  emphasis  and  deliberation  bestowed  upon  it,  was  crush- 
ing. The  best  test  of  eloquence  is  its  effect;  and  the  conclusion  was  that  tho 
white  aspirant  got  up,  and  said  in  a  very  whining,  mendicant  tone  that  he 
'*  begged  leave  to  say,  after  the  address  of  Mister  Bland,  that  he  begged  leave 
to  withdraw  his  name  as  that  of  a  candidate  for  Congress." 

It  is  worth  while  to  attempt  to  determine  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  negro's  eloquence,  and  to  investigate  its  effects.  There  is  a  common  popu- 
lar notion  that  the  black  orator  is  disposed  to  rarU^  that  he  has  great  physical 
energy  of  delivery,  and  that  his  discourse  is  loud  and  colicky.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. The  forte  of  the  negro  orator  is  decidedly  the  patlietic ;  he  is  most  effec- 
tive in  the  low  tones.  In  his  melancholic  cast  of  speech,  he  has  the  habit  of 
sometimes  chanting  or  half-singing  his  words — ^what  his  race  veiy  characteris- 
tically knows  as  **  moaning '' ;  and  it  has  occasionally  the  most  weird  and  touch- 
ing effects. 

Another  common  imputation  on  the  negroes  oratory  is  that  he  is  excessively 
fond  of  tropes ;  hence  a  suspicion  of  tawdriness  of  rlietoric.  Now,  although 
the  imagination  of  the  negro  leads  him  into  figurative  language,  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  his  favorite,  almost  exclusive  figure  is  the  simplest  one  in  the  rhetori- 
cian's repertoire — allegory ;  and  so  fond  is  he  of  this  figure  that  often  his  whole 
speech  on  a  given  occasion  is  nothing  more  than  one  extended  allegory. 
♦•  Speaking  in  parables,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  his  favorite  rhetorical  pastime.  There 
is  a  great  fondness  for  Biblical  illustrations.  But  few  instances  of  abstract 
ideas  occur  in  the  negro's  discourse.  His  strong  imagination  leads  him  to  per- 
sonify nearly  every  object  of  his  discourse,  and  this  produces  a  vividness  and 
reality  that  are  his- peculiar  virtues  as  an  orator. 

Indeed,  regarding  eloquence  as  a  very  profound  problem  of  the  conscious- 
ness, instead  of  an  art  to  be  objectively  taught,  the  unlearned  negro  may  claim 
an  eminence  past  dispute.  The  intense  realization  of  what  he  says  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  negro's  speecli,  rather  than  any  number  or  mode  of  figures  of 
speech;  and  in  this  respect  it  must  be  insisted  that  his  eloquence  is  of  the 
purest  and  severest  school.  His  £iculty  of  illusion  is  what  strikes  one  most  in 
observing  the  negro  speaker.  He  seems  able  to  transport  himself  into  the 
scene  he  describes,  or  into  the  emotion  he  has  summoned ;  and  it  is  this  faculty 
which,  beyond  all  accomplishments  of  language  and  structures  of  art,  is  simply 
and  surpassingly  the  thing  called  eloquence.  The  starting  eyes,  looking  over 
and  beyond  his  audience;  the  unheeded  perspiration  of  the  brow;  the  large, 
clumsy  hands,  trembling  with  emotion,  and  raining  down  from  the  air  in  which 
they  are  raised  an  impalpable  influence,  attest  that  the  negro  speaker  \s  feeling 
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what  he  says,  when  he  is  in  the  full  tide  of  exhortation,  when,  perchance,  he 
sees  his  favorite  religious  phantasm,  '*  the  old  ship  of  Zion,**  far  away  on  the 
stormy  wares,  or  sings,  as  of  a  longing  spectator,  the  hymn  of  ••  Swing  low. 
Chariot,^'  one  of  his  characteristic  visions  of  the  sky.  Art  might  take  its  les- 
sons from  many  of  the  rude  but  impassioned  scenes  that  are  to  be  found  in  a 
negro  meeting-house ;  and  to  study  the  black  man  as  an  orator  is  an  employ- 
ment that  remains  to  reward  the  adventure  of  the  scholar  in  a  new  and  un- 
beaten path  of  discovery. 

The  subject  is  one  to  be  investigated,  and  worth  investigation.  Surely  not 
the  least  of  the  romances  attaching  to  the  negro  in  his  recent  introduction  to 
the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  world  is  that  in  what  has  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered the  unsightly  and  unpromising  son  of  AMca  may  yet  be  found  the  type 
of  a  being  long  lost  in  aesthetic  history — a  true  orator.  Who  knows,  indeed, 
but  that  '*  the  forest-born  Demosthenes  ^*  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  black  man? 

Edwabd  a.  Poixabd. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


A  TINY,  slender,  silken  thread 
Is  friendship,  and  we  make  it 
Bind  hearts  and  lives  to  hearts  and  lives; 

But  e*en  a  breath  may  shake  it, 

And  ofl  it  takes  but  one  wee  word — 

But  one  wee  word — ^to  break  it! 

It  draws  the  lips  in  smiling  shape. 

It  draws  the  look  of  pleasure 
From  eye  to  eye  when  hands  touch  hands. 

When  two  hearts  beat  one  measure ; 
And  draws  a  meaning  from  a  word 

Which  makes  that  word  a  treasure. 

Like  string  of  a  tuneful  harp  or  lute 

Between  glad  souls  'tis  holden, 
And  love's  fond  fingers  on  the  thread 

Make  music  rare  and  golden — 
Make  music  such  as  tender  heaits 

Could  live,  and  ne'er  grow  old,  in. 

But  if  a  breath  may. shake  it,  let 

Tliat  breath  come  near  it  never; 
And  never  spoken  be  tliat  word 

Which  friendship's  tie  might  sever; 
But  let  the  cord  grow  stronger  till 

The  dawning  of  Forever. 

Fbed.  W.  Webbeb. 
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POPULAR  FALLACIES. 

"I  TNDER  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  public  affairs  of  a  constitu- 
K^  tional  (or  free)  govermnent  cannot  be  managed  without  much  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  talk.  By  the  most  favorable  circumstances  I  mean  when  the 
persons  who  administer  the  government,  as  well  as  those  who  direct  or  largely 
hifluence  popular  opinion,  are  at  the  same  time  well-informed  and  honest. 
The  public  affairs,  under  our  modern  system  of  civilization,  are  so  complicated 
and  many-sided,  that  we  may  say  broadly  no  man  has  either  the  knowledge  or 
the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  to  make  adequate  decisions  on  them  before 
comparing  his  views  largely  with  those  of  others.  Various  irrelevant  and  sub- 
ordinate considerations  must  be  successively  eliminated  by  written  or  viva  voce 
discussion.  A  vast  deal  of  rubbish  must  be  cleared  away  before  we  can  lay  the 
foundation.  This  must  be  the  case  (let  us  repeat  it)  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  But.  our  circumstances  are  not  usually  the  most  favorable. 
Partisanship,  notoriety,  the  illegitimate  use  of  wealth,  a  number  of  influences, 
frequently  elevate  very  ignorant,  incapable,  or  dishonest  men  to  positions  of 
authority.  This,  of  course,  largely  increases  the  amount  of  irrelevancy  intro- 
duced into  any  discussion,  sometimes  in  ignorance  of  its  inappropriateness, 
sometimes  wittingly,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  dust  into  men's  eyes.  Hence 
wastes  and  delays,  which  have  occasionally  led  political  philosophers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  take  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  prospects  of  consti- 
tutional government. 

Which  being  the  case,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  anything  which  tends,  how- 
ever slightly  and  indirectly,  to  abridge  superfluity  of  discourse,  is  so  far  a  pub- 
lic benefit.  And  I  have  thought  that  if  more  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  current  popular  fallacies  could  be  excited,  it  might  prove  some 
check  to  the  circulation  of  fallacious  arguments.  Such  is  the  motive  of  this 
paper. 

I  am  not  so  young  or  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  for  it  any  general  approval  or 
wide  popularity.  As  to  politicians  and  newspaper  writers,  the  very  last  things 
which  a  majority  of  them  care  about  are  logic  and  truth.  Terse  and  coherent 
reasoning  is  generally  unacceptable  to  them,  because  it  affords  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  unmasking  falsehood  and  trickery.  Of  many  influential  and,  after 
a  fashion,  able  writers,  it  may  most  truly  be  said  that  they  have  no  real  concep- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  truth  and  falsehood;  the  former  is  to  them 
whatever  tells  for  their  side,  the  latter  whatever  tells  against  it.  The  popular 
speaker  or  lecturer  in  his  best  form,  and  when  not  merely  the  paid  tool  of  an 
organization,  is  somewhat  differently  situated.  His  principal  aim  is  to  say 
what  will  please  his  audience,  and  put  them  in  a  good  humor  with  themselves 
and  him.  His  next  is  usually  to  startle  them  with  very  round  assertions,  some- 
times proposing  to  rest  on  a  statistical  basis  but  rarely  arrived  at  by  even  a 
pretence  of  reasoning.  In  short,  to  most  of  our  professional  speakers  and 
writers  (we  cannot  even  make  a  universal  exception  in  favor  of  the  clergy)  the 
investigation  of  truth  is  rather  an  unpleasant  subject,  while  anything  which 
tends  to  diminish  the  expenditure  of  verbiage  deprives  them  of  a  potent  instru- 
luent  to  deceive.    If  I  advertised  a  book  teaching  people  how  to  delude  one  an* 
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other,  and  ••  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  it  would  probably  sell 
well,  as  Barnum^s  books  do. 

There  are,  however,  some  honest  students  and  thinkers  tuixious  to  attain 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  assist  the  public  in  attaining  it.  To  tliese,  and 
especially  to  the  younger  portion  of  our  educated  classes,  tihe  author  looks  for 
appreciation  and  sjmpathy. 

A  very  critical  or  skeptical  mind  may  ask.  At  quid  est  Veritas  ? — ^may  suggest 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  objective  truth.  We  have  many  followers  (un- 
witting mostly)  of  Home  Tooke's  philological  vagary  when  he  declared  that 
truth  was  what  each  one  troweth  or  believeth ;  a  modification  of  the  old  Prota- 
gorean  idea  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  to  himself.  According  to 
tliis  rule,  if  an  individual  believes  that  wine  is  poison,  it  is  poison  to  him ;  and 
he  has  a  right  to  draw  his  inferences  accordingly,  to  the  extent  of  perverting 
die  plainest  passages  of  Scripture  and  principles  of  medicine.  If  I  believe 
that  individual  or  any  other  individual  to  be  an  ass,  he  is  an  ass  to  me ;  and  I 
have  a  right  to  draw  my  inferences  accordingly,  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  it 
is  impossible  he  should  emit  an  opinion  on  any  subject  worth  attention.  The 
slight  objection  to  this  mode  of  procedure  is  that  it  substitutes  our  passions, 
fancies,  and  caprices  for  reason  and  argument,  and  gives  us  as  a  rule  of  life 
either  the  most  selfish  interests  or  the  most  bigoted  conceits.  One  thing  is 
pretty  certain :  whether  we  can  lay  hold  of  pure  objective  truth  or  not,  we  can 
detect  a  great  deal  of  very  positive  error,  and  it  is  at  helping  tliis  detection  tliat 
the  present  paper  aims.  Although  the  idea  of  the  work  was  suggested  by 
Bentham^s  "  Book  of  Fallacies,"  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  in  any  respect  a  copy 
or  imitation  of  him.  Many  persons,  I  suspect,  know  his  book  only  through 
Sydney  Smith's  dexterous  panegyric,  and  are  therefore  inclined  to  overrate  its 
merits.  His  treatment  of  some  fallacies,  e,  ^.,  the  noscUur  a  sociiSy  which  has 
manifold  and  delicate  ramifications,  strikes  me  as  very  narrow  and  inadequate. 
Moreover,  he  attacks  only  political  fallacies,  and  the  political  fallacies  of  one 
party. 


ASSUMPTION. 

All  syllogisms  cannot  be  enunciated  in  a  simple  form.  A  very  complicated 
argument  may  be  put  into  the  eyllogistic  form,  each  premise  being  successively 
proved  by  a  separate  syllogism.  Yet  even  in  these  cases  the  involved  second- 
ary syllogisms  must  start  from  a  basis  of  fact.  We  may  say  roughly  and 
broadly  that  facts  are  the  premises  from  which  we  draw  conclusions. 

In  almost  every  question  of  practical  utility  (whether  directly  such  or  in- 
directly in  principle),  as  distinguished  from  questions  merely  sssthetic,  we  have 
to  investigate  first  the  facts  and  then  the  application  of  them.  Thus  it  happens 
that  we  frequently  have  to  do  with  two  independent  lines  of  argument;  the 
second  may  come  after  the  first  has  been  disposed  of,  or  it  may  be  chosen  with- 
out reference  to  the  first. 

Thus  we  may  suppose  an  Englishman  or  other  European  attacking  the 
democratic  institutions  of  America,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  produce 
eminent  men  in  certain  depai'tments  of  intellectual  greatness.  To  this  an. 
American  might  take  one  of  two  lines  of  reply.  He  might  dispute  the  asser- 
tion, and  show  or  endeavor  to  show  by  examples  that  our  country  does  produce 
as  superior  men  in  those  branches  as  that  of  his  antagonist  or  any  otlier 
European  country;  or  he  might  admit  the  assertion  and  deny  the  implied  infer- 
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ence,  either  maintaining  that  the  production  of  individual  celebrities  was  not  the 
most  impoilant  function  of  a  government,  and  that  the  chief  merits  of  political 
and  social  institutions  were  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  or  arguing  that  the  de- 
ficiency was  owing  to  causes  independent  of  governmental  influence.  Con- 
versely, we  may  suppose  an  American  assailing  the  political  institutions  of  a 
European  country,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  promote  the 
material  welfare  of  the  masses ;  and  a  European,  in  reply,  either  denying  the 
assertion  or  disputing  the  inference. 

It  is  clear,  then,  tiiat  in  all  discussions  one  of  our  first  precautions  should  be 
to  make  sure,  so  far  as  is  possible,  of  the  fundamental  fiicts,  and  to  guard 
against  the  imposition  of  untrue  statements  upon  us.  This  imposition  is  usually 
accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first  (more  common  perhaps  in  speak- 
ing than  in  writing,  and  with  a  comparatively  ignorant  rather  than  a  more  re- 
fined audience)  is  to  make  the  erroneous  statement  roundly  and  boldly,  as  if  it 
were  an  acknowledged  truth  about  wliich  there  could  be  no  doubt.*  Such 
effirontery  often  succeeds  even  with  educated  persons,  because  (as  has  been 
well  observed  in  an  analogous  case)  it  seems  more  probable  that  a  somewhat 
startling  assertion  should  be  true  than  that  a  man  should  deliberately  and  un- 
blusliingly  emit  an  outi*ageous  falsehood.  The  second  and  more  common 
method  is  to  slip  the  falsehood  in  among  a  number  of  trutiis,  or  allude  to  it 
casually  as  if  it  were  a  truth.t 

As  the  matters  of  fact  at  issue  frequently  come  up  in  the  form  of  statistics, 
we  here  see  the  importance  of  that  branch  of  study.  The  value  of  statistics  for 
purposes  of  discussion  I  conceive  to  be  chiefly  negative.  As  Carlyle  says,  we 
are  to  study  them,  **  not  in  the  vain  hope  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  ignorance  of  others  fi*om  being  thrust  upon  us."  But  even  the  most 
accurate  statistics  may  be  put  to  very  unfair  use,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter. 

One  very  common  form  of  assumption  is  to  state  a  loose  and  hasty  infer- 
ence as  if  it  were  a  fact,  sometimes  even  calling  it  so.  Thus,  suppose  a  person 
has  a  theory  against  the  propriety  of  protecting  one's  self  by  extra  clothing  in 
winter;  suppose  him  further  to  have  ascertained  that  Washington  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  an  overcoat;  then,  in  declaiming  on  his  favorite  hobby,  he 
will  say,  "  George  Washington  never  wore  an  overcoat.  The  fad  is,  he  could 
not  have  been  George  Washington  if  he  had  worn  one."  The  writings  of  Mr. 
Parton  are  full  of  such  substitutions  of  inference  for  fact. 


n. 

FALLACIES  OF  NUMBER.— THE  FALLACY  OP  ACCUMULATION. — THE  FALLACY  OF 
DIVISION. — THE  FALLACY  OF  UNEQUAL  RATIOS. 

The  results  of  the  great  commercial  activity  of  our  age  require  for  their 
expression  large  arrays  of  figures,  positively  astounding  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
commercial  statistics.  And  the  effect  is  peculiarly  striking  in  our  own  countiy, 
whicli  hiis  grown  up  within  the  memory  of  those  still  living  fi'om  small  be- 
ginnings to  its  present  greatness.    It  is  therefore  in  the  sopliist's  power  to 

*  E.  g,:  "  Alcohol  is  fhe  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  crime  and  disease  and  misery  in  the  world.'' 
See  the  so-called  temperance  lecturers  aod  writers  paisim, 

t See  Whately's  "Logic,"  Book  UJ.,  paragraphs  on  "Long  Discussion " and  "Indirect  A»- 
sumption." 
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hrin^  a  huge  mass  of  statistics  to  bear  on  any  question  which  affects  a  number 
of  persons,  and,  insisting  on  the  large  dividend  without  taking  into  account  tbe 
corresponding  largeness  of  the  divisor  and  the  necessary  smallness  of  the 
quotient,  he  will  convey  a  false  impression  through  a  strictly  accurate  state- 
ment. We  can  see  this  exemplified  in  matters  which  are  comparatively  very 
small  indeed.  The  aggregate  annual  consumption  of  "wines,  liquors^  and 
cigars  "  in  a  club  has  a  formidable  sound,  though  the  individual  amount  may 
be  very  small.  Suppose  five  hundred  members  (no  extraordinary  number) ; 
then  an  average  expenditure  of  $5  a  head  gives  92,500.  When  we  rise  to  the 
outlay  of  a  whole  nation,  figures  pile  up  rapidly  to  enormous  totals.  The  num- 
ber of  kid  gloves  imported  yearly  into  the  United  States  (leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration all  that  are  manufactured  at  home)  might  afford  a  sensational  text 
to  any  preacher  against  extravagance.  These  crude  statements  of  large 
amounts  are  not  only  deceptive  in  themselves,  but  (as  we  shall  see  fhither  on*) 
dangerously  prone  to  combine  with  the  faUacy  of  the  single  aUemcUive^  thus 
doubly  misleading.the  hearer  or  reader. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  with  strict  correctness  be  drawn  from  the 
large  importation  and  consumption  of  articles  not  of  prime  necessity,  is  that  the 
nation  importing  and  consuming  them  advances  in  wealth  and  material  pros- 
perity, otherwise  it  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  such  an  amount  of  luxuries. 
Nay,  even  this  proposition  is  subject  to  some  qualification;  thus,  a  country 
containing  a  small  class  of  very  wealthy  persons  might  make  an  inordinate 
consumption  of  some  articles  of  pure  luxury,  though  the  country  on  the  whole 
was  poor  and  retrograding. 

The  next  most  common  fallacy  of  number  is  the  opposite  of  the  fiUlacy  of 
cumulation,  namely,  the  fallcLcy  of  division.  Here  the  sophist*  looking  only 
at  the  quotient  (sometimes  only  at  a  quotient  of  quotients,  so  to  speak), 
while  he  neglects  dividend  and  divisor,  makes  a  large  quantity  or  sum  appear 
small  by  its  minute  subdivision.  Thus,  a  tax  on  salt  is  defended  by  saying 
that  it  makes  only  a  few  cents^  difference  on  a  barrel  of  salted  meat  Thus, 
whenever  the  Corporation  of  New  York  shall  vote  a  round  sum  of  money  to 
erect  a  statue  of  Ignatius  Loyola  or  CdBsar  Borgia  in  Central  Park,  or  an  image 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Forty  Thieves  in  the  City  HaU,  they  may  possibly  con- 
.  descend  to  explain  that  only  a  few  dollars  will  be  taken  from  the  pocket  of 
each  Protestant  tax-payer  for  this  particular  purpose.  The  largeness  of  the 
aggregate  sum  unjustly  raised,  and  the  repetitions  of  the  exaction  in  each  in- 
dividual case,  are  carefully  left  out  of  sight 

A  third  fallacy  of  number  may  be  called  the  fallacy  of  unequal  ratios. 
Let  there  be  two  classes  of  persons  or  things,  A  and  B.  Out  of  class  A  let  a 
certain  number  (£)  of  individuals  have  the  quality  y;  out  of  class  B  only  one- 
fourth  as  many  Q) ;  then  it  is  argued  that  A  is  more  fieivorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  y  than  B  is.  But  this  argument  is  founded  on  the  assumption  thcU  A 
and  B  are  numerically  equal.  If  they  are  not — ^if,  for  instance,  the  individualB 
of  A  are  eight  times  less  numerous  than  the  individuals  of  B — then,  so  fiur  from 
A  being  more  productive  of  y  than  B  is,  B  is  twice  as  productive  as  A. 

(This  fallacy  is  exemplified  in  the  well-known  schoolboy  riddle,  Why  do 
white  sheep  give  more  wool  than  black  ones?) 

Thus,  it  is  often  said  that  poverty  sharpens  a  man^s  intellect  and  energy,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  distinguished  men  were  born  poor.  But  as  the  majority 
of  all  men  are  bom  poor,  the  supposed  proof  amounts  to  nothing. 

•  Chapter  IV 
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m. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  IMPERFECT  GENERALIZATION. 

Imfebfbct,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  hasty  generalizatipn  is  perhaps  tho 
commonest  form  of  the  fiillacy  so  well  known  to  logicians  as  the  undistributed 
middle. 

•  The  non-distrihutaon  of  the  middle  term  in  its  naked  and  simple  type  can 
impose  on  no  one ;  it  is  even  ludicrous  from  its  absurdity,  as  in  the  following 
examples : 

The  elephant  is  an  animal ; 

Some  animals  fly; 

Therefore  the  elephant  flies. 

Some  newspapers  habitually  tell  the  truth ; 

The  " Herald  "  and  the  •* Tribune "  are  newspapers; 

Therefore  the  "Herald"  and  the  "Tribune"  habitually  tell  the  truth. 

The  same  absurdity  and  harmlessness  attach  to  imperfect  generalization  in 
its  cruder  forms;  as  when  the  cockney  on  a  visit  to  Calais,  being  waited  on  by 
a  landlady  who  had  red  hair  and  cross  eyes,  inscnbed  in  his  note-book,  "  All 
the  French  landladies  have  red  hair  and  squint."  But  it  constantly  comes  up 
in  complicated,  concealed,  and  indirect  ways,  so  as  to  deceive  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  honesty. 

Thos,  one  of  the  arguments  not  unfrequently  urged  by  members  of  the  Free- 
Trade  League  some  years  ago  in  favor  of  direct  over  indirect  taxation,  was  the 
superior  economy  of  collecting  the  former;  and  this  argument  was  founded 
on  the  experience  of  nearly  all  the  principal  countries  in  Europe.  But  the  free- 
traders had  overlooked  two  circumstances  which  made  our  condition  different 
from  Uiat  of  most  European  countries,  namely,  our  great  extent  of  territory 
and  our  thinly  scattered  population ;  and  these  two  circumstances  were  suffi- 
cient to  reverse  the  rule  in  our  case.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
systematic  intention  to  deceive;*  the  error  sprang  from  a  hasty  and  therefore 
imperfect  generalization. 

Snch  cases  show  the  desirableness,  the  necessity  indeed,  if  we  wish  to  ar- 
rive anywhere  near  the  truth,  of  extending  our  observations  of  individual  facts 
as  widely  as  possible  before  we  undertake  to  draw  general  inferences  from 
Uiem.  Bacon  fancied  that  all  the  possible  phenomena  of  nature  could  be 
observed  and  a  iierfect  philosophy  thus  created.  The  attempt  would  probably 
be  as  vain  in  morals  and  politics  as  in  physics;  yet  we  must  always  strive  to 
make  our  observation  very  extensive,  though  we  cannot  hope  that  it  will  be 
oniversal  and  exhaustive.  If  we  cannot  "sturey  mankind  from  China  to 
Fern,"  we  can  at  least  look  beyond  our  native  town  or  village. 

The  case  given  above  is  one  of  many  where  a  generalization  which  holds 
good  for  Europe  will  not  include  us,  and  the  number  of  such  cases  has  produced 
a  popular  imperfect  generalization  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  a  persua- 
sion that  no  European  precedents,  whether  of  government,  society,  finance,  or 
ixditical  economy,  should  have  any  weight  under  our  different  circumstances. 
"Hub  error  is  probably  fostered  and  furthered  by  the  theories  of  a  fragment  and 

*  *'It  seemB  by  most  penonB  to  be  taken  Ibr  granted  that  a  ftHacj  is  to  be  dreaded  merely  as  a 
WttpoB  Ihshknied  and  wielded  by  some  skilAil  sophist;  or  If  they  allow  that  a  man  may  with  hon- 
M  intcntioni  slide  hito  one  oneonscioiiBly  tn  the  heat  of  argnment,  still  they  seem  to  suppose  that 
vtere  there  isno  dispnte  there  is  no,eaiise  to  dread-fliDacy  ;  wliereas  there  is  mnch  danger  even 
n  whit  may  be  ealled  solitary  reasoning,''  etc—Whately's  "  Logic,"  book  lU.,  sec.  6. 
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fiiction  of  the  utilitarian  school,  who  profess  that  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  po- 
litical finality,  and  that  goyemment  ought  to  be  a  series  of  experiments.  We 
shall  not  be  rash  in  saying  that  the  most  delicate  questions  for  the  student,  the 
statesman,  or  the  reformer  to  deal  with,  are  those  which  come  to  us  with 
mai-ked  European  precedents.  Tlie  important  and  often  difficult  point  is  to  as- 
certain whether  there  is  anything  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  country 
which  weakens  and  destroys  the  force  of  the  Old  World  antecedents. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  institutions  and  customs,  be  they  po- 
litical, legal,  commercial,  or  social,  which  have  come  down  to  us  with  a  gen- 
eral endorsement  from  the  civilized  world,  have  a  certain  prima  facie  evidence 
in  their  favor.  The  prestige  may  not  be  very  important;  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  evidence  may  be  required  to  overset  and  dispel  it,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  objector.  Thus,  it  is  the  custom  all  over 
Europe  for  all  persons  who  can  afford  it  to  drink  some  variety  of  fermented 
liquor  at  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  and  the  medical  faculty  of  the  different 
countries  do  not  disapprove  of  the  practice.  Here  we  are  told  by  a  numerous 
and  powerful  sect  that  it  is  equivalent  to  drinking  poison  and  that  therefore 
the  sale  of  such  liquors  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  penal  legblation,  or  only  al- 
lowed under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  sale  of  other  poisons.  And  certainly 
it  is  not  impossible  that  our  climate  or  our  mode  of  life  may  produce  this  extra- 
ordinary result;  but  an  exception  to  the  experience  of  nations  so  strange  and 
marked  requires  positive  proof,  and  is  not  to  be  lightly  assumed. 

The  longer  we  continue  our  cearch,  the  more  frequent  and  pervading  shall 
we  find  the  fallacies  of  this  class.  They  often  appear  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  difficult  at  first  to  see  the  connection.  Thus,  there  is  a  loose 
idea  very  popular  and  prevalent,  that  anything  which  is  decried  by  a  bad  man 
must  be  good.  This  feeling  is  very  common  among  people  of  more  imagina- 
tion than  judgment,  the  Beecher  family  for  instance.  And  strenuous  partisans 
oftea  improve  upon  it  by  viewing  any  active  and  formidable  opponent  as  a  typ- 
ical bad  man,  condemnation  by  whom  connotes  the  merit  of  the  pei*son  or 
thing  condemned.  Spurgeon,  the  preacher,  once  told  his  congregadon  that 
*'  he  always  felt  satisfied  when  he  had  the  favor  of  God  and  the  disapproval  of 
the  '  Saturday  Review.* ''  The  idea  evidently  predominating  in  his  own  mind, 
and  which  he  wished  to  Impress  on  his  audience,  was  that  the  disapproval  of 
the  "  Saturday  Review  '*  should  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  favor  of  Grod. 

Such  conclusions,  though  mixed  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  assumption* 
seem  to  come  fairly  under  the  head  of  imperfect  generalization.  The  process 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  forming  them  would  be  something  like  this,  if  put 
into  syllogistic  shape : 

A  bad  man  attacks  everything  good ; 

Therefore  everything  which  a  bad  man  attacks  is  good. 

Or  this,  aiming  directly  at  the  opponent : 

A  B  is  a  bad  man; 

Therefore  whatever  he  attacks  is  good. 

In  either  case  the  non-distribution  of  the  middle  term  is  palpable. 

There  are  three  considerations  which  may  be  suggested  to  persons  who  ha- 
bitually labor  under  this  logical  infirmity. 

1.  When  bad  men  quarrel  among  themselves,  they  abuse  each  other*s  per- 
sons and  actions  with  just  as  much  virulence  as  if  either  party  was  a  model  of 
virtue.    Hence  what  they  abuse  is  not  necessarily  good. 

2.  It  is  customary  for  an  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous  antagonist  to  abuse 
everything  salient  that  his  adversary  says  or  does.    Unless,  therefore,  you  are 
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InfiilUblo  and  perfect,  yon  must  do  and  say  some  wrong  things  which  will  be 
lilanied  l>y  some  of  yonr  opponents. 

S.  0^®!^  ^®  party  affected  is  liberal  enough  not  to  insist  on  his  opponent's 
being  t]ie  typical  bad  man.)  It  is  possible  to  be  greatly  mistaken  on  some  doc- 
trine or  doctrines,  and  yet  quite  sound  on  others  unconnected  with  the  former. 
Thus,  l<jt  it  be  admitted  that  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  during  the  war 
tended  to  disintegrate  the  Union  into  a  loose  league  of  independent  States ;  then 
this  is  a  valid  reason  for  distrusting  the  judgment  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
every  individual  member  of  it,  on  all  questions  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
different  Stajtes  to  the  Federal  Government;  but  it  is  no  prejudice  against  the 
opinion  of  a  Democrat  on  a  question  of  finance  or  political  economy. 


IV. 

THE  FAIXACT  OF  THE  SINGLE  ALTERNATIYE. 

This  fallacy  is  often  though  not  universally  equivalent  to  a  firaudulent  or 
pseudo-dilemma. 

We  are  in  an  uncomfortable  place  and  wish  to  get  out  of  it.  The  sophist 
says  we  must  take  a  certain  road  A,  because  we  shall  otherwise  be  obliged  to 
go  by  the  road  B,  which  is  confessedly  bad.  He  ignores  the  existence  of  other 
roads  C,  D,  E,  perhaps  N+l,  or  any  number.  Possibly  we  may  even  find  on 
careful  examination  that  it  is  better  to  stay  a  little  longer  where  we  are  than  to 
tnivel  by  either  A  or  B.  In  short,  he  tries  to  make  a  dilemma  where  none 
roally  exists. 

The  dilemma  is  so  convenient  a  weapon  that  it  is  natural  to  look  for  it  even 
where  it  does  not  exist.  The  single  alternative  is  therefore  a  common  re- 
source. Thus,  the  theolo^n  of  the  Romish  Church  will  maintain  that  there  is 
no  choice  between  blind  faith  in  all  the  dogmas  of  his  sect  and  thorough  skepti- 
cism ;  while  the  skeptic,  on  the  other  hand,  will  try  to  show  that  if  you  once  ad- 
mit the  element  of  religious  faith  anywhere,  you  are  bound  to  swallow  all  the 
superstitions  of  Rome.  The  aquarian  will  stoutly  affirm  that  the  abolition  by 
law  of  all  beverages  containing  alcohol  ife  the  only  way  to  prevent  our  people 
from  becoming  a  nation  of  drunkards.  The  Czar  Nicholas  sought  to  persuade 
a  foreign  minister  that  autocratic  rule  was  the  only  firm  ground  outside  the 
quicksand  of  radical  democracy;  and  Louis  Napoleon  did  persuade  the  French 
that  his  autocracy  was  the  only  available  bulwark  against  socialism. 

In  all  cases  like  these,  the  pseudo-dilemma  is  brought  out  strongly.  But 
there  is  a  peculiar  class  of  instances  in  which  the  single  alternative  is  only  sug- 
gested. These  are  the  instances  already  alluded  to  of  the  single  alternative 
combined  with  the  fallacy  of  cumulation.  The  consumption  of  some  article 
of  luxury  being  made  by  the  latter  artifice  to  assume  the  hugest  proportions, 
it  is  then  stated  that  the  sum  thus  expended  would  pay  for  some  charitable  or 
benevolent  work;  and  the  impression  intended  to  be  left  on  the  hearer^s  or 
reader^s  mind  is  that,  if  the  expenditure  in  one  direction  could  by  any  means  be 
arrested,  it  would  be  diverted  wholly  or  largely  into  the  other.  Thus,  we  may 
suppose  it  can  be  proved  (or  the  audience  made  to  believe,  which  often  comes 
to  tiie  same  thing)  that  Uie  money  expended  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
I^Mtes  for  tobacco  would  provide  every  freedman  at  the  South  with  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  having  a  five-dollar  bill  in  the  pocket  tlu'reof.  This  bit  of  statistics 
is  brought  forward  very  emphatically,  and  the  inference  sugj^ested  is,  that  if  to- 
bacco could  be  suppressed,  the  freedro«>n  would  soon  be  resplendent  Jn  new, 
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suits.  Now  the  probability  is,  judging  from  the  experience  of  Rations  and  in- 
dividuals, that  a  very  small  part  of  the  money  saved  from  tobacco  would  find 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  ft^edmen  or  of  any  persons  requiring  assistance. 
When  men  are  prevented  from  indulging  in  any  pet  luxury,  their  pecuniary 
meancf  remaining  about  the  same,  they  usually  indemnify  themselves  by  in- 
dulgence in  some  other  luxury.  We  may,  indeed,  suppose  an  individual  or  a 
nation  inspired  with  some  great  idea  which  prompts  the  sacrifice  of  everything 
else  to  one  end.  But  in  ordinary  and  normal  times  a  certain  amount  of  luxury 
is  inseparable  from  wealth  and  material  progress,  and  the  most  and  best  w< 
can  reasonably  hope  is  to  give  this  luxury  an  artistic  and  assthetic. direction  in 
the  way  of  buildings  and  pictures  and  really  valuable  books,  rathw  than  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  fireworks  and  furniture.  Such  suggestions  as  the  above  wl11« 
however,  always  be  current  and  popular,  since  they  bear  a  deceptive  resem- 
blance to  cases  of  real  single  alternative  (though  not  of  real  dilemma)  like  this : 
If  the  millioub  now  engaged  either  in  cutting  one  another^s  throats  or  keeping 
themselves  ready  to  cut  one  another's  throats  were  relieved  from  their  present 
position,  they  would.  Instead  of  eating  up  their  respective  countries,  find  some 
productive  employment,  and  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Europe  would  be 
greatly  increased.  Hiis  is  a  true  single  alternative.  For  erery  man  who  is 
able  to  fight  is  able  to  work;  and  although  there  exist  both  among  the  upper 
and  the  lower  classes  men  who  are  not  willing  to  work,  detrimentals  in  peace 
but  excellent  food  for  powder  in  war — nay,  though  these  very  persons  are  like- 
ly to  be  improved  (if  anything  can  improve  them)  by  the  experience  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  campaign — still  they  are  so  few  in  comparison  with  the  really  valu- 
able men  sacrificed,  either  temporarily  or  forever,  by  a  great  war,  that  they  fur- 
nish but  an  insignificant  set-off.  Every  reasonable  man  agrees  that  when  the 
circumstances  of  a  country  (as  in  our  own  case)  enable  it  to  dispense  both  with 
the  old  European  system  of  a  large  standing  army  and  the  new  European  sys- 
tem of  militarizing  the  whole  nation,  that  country  has  a  great  advantage. 

Extremists  of  all  sorts  delight  in  the  single  alternative.  Moderate  men  and 
tljoctrinaireSj  on  the  contrary,  abhor  it  in  theory,  and  seek  to  avoid  it  in  prac- 
tice. Sir  Robert  Peel  was  fond  of  seeing  **  three  courses ''  open  when  any  new 
political  complicatdon  occurred.  This  gave  Disraeli  an  opportunity  for  one  of 
his  bitterest  sarcasms,  when  he  explained  the  '*  three  courses  *'  as  being  *'  the 
course  which  the  honorable  gentleman  had  left,  the  course  which  he  ought  to 
take,  and  the  course  which  he  did  take.'' 


V. 

BARREN  DILEMMAS.— MOnVB  AND  CHARACTER  AS  AFFBCTTNO  ARGIIMBNT. 

We  have  seen  how  a  certain  species  of  fallacy  often  assumes  the  form  of  a 
fiilse  dilemma.  But  there  may  be  true  dilemmas  which  ue,  notwithstandmg, 
utterly  barren,  because  they  mean  either  nothing  or  too  much;  because  they 
either  render  discussion  impossible  or  can  be  retorted  on  him  who  uses  them. 

Thus,  there  is  a  dilemma  which  includes  every  assailant  of  every  existin;^ 
abuse.  Either  he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  rectification  of  the  wrong  or  he 
has  not  In  the  former  case  the  benefit  which'  he  will  derive  from  the  change 
is  held  up  as  his  only  motive  for  urging  it;  in  the  latter  he  is  told  that  his  in- 
terference is  superfluous,  as  he  is  not  personally  affected.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  dilemma  can  be  made  to  recoil  on  the  sophist.    If  the  reformer  is  person- 
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ally  coDcerned  in  the  reform,  he  may  reply,  **  Who  is  to  look  after  my  inter- 
ests if  I  do  not  see  to  them  myself  ?  ^^  If  he  has  nothing  to  gain  individually, 
he  may  fairly  urge  his  disinterestedness.  It  sometimes  happens  also  that  an 
abuse  is  so  flagrant  as  to  unite  against  it  both  those  whom  it  does  and  those 
whom  it  does  not  directly  injure,  of  which  we  see  an  illustration  in  the  compo- 
B^t  parts  of  the  opposition  to  our  present  tariff  system. 

Generally,  however,  the  sophist  uses  but  one  branch  of  this  dilemma  at  a 
time,  keeping  the  other  out  of  fiight.  The  popvilar  way  of  using  the  separate 
horns  may  be  expressed  by  the  ejaculations  "  You're  bribed! "  and  "  It*8  none 
of  your  business! "  The  latter  was  very  common  in  the  days  of  the  peculiar 
institution;  the  former  is  prevalent  now  whenever  financial  or  politico-eco- 
nomic questions  come  up  for  discussion,  and  is  worked  very  hard  in  reference  to 
the  free-trade  controversy.  Of  these  two  accusations  the  former  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  more  damaging;  hence  the  constant  attempts  of  partisan  writers 
to  show  that  their  opponents  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  measures  which 
they  advocate. 

And  this  seems  a  fit  occasion  to  examine  the  influence  which  (real  or  sup- 
posed) character  and  motive  should  have  in  judging  arguments ;  a  point  on 
which  much  popular  misconception  exists.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  witness  be- 
fore a  oourt  of  justice,  who  has  only  to  testify  to  facts,  character  is  a  matter  of 
less  importance  than  many  suppose.  A  previous  conviction  for  peijury  might 
disqualify  a  witness ;  a  wide  reputation  for  mendacity  would  greatly  discredit 
him ;  but  if  he  has  ill-used  his  wife,  or  neglected  his  fieither,  or  attempted  to 
commit  murder,  these  acts,  however  hateful  or  disgi'aceful,  do  not  at  all  damage 
the  value  of  his  testimony.  And  when  we  come  from  facts  to  arguments — that 
is,  reasoning— io  call  a  writer  a  thief,  even  if  you  can  prove  that  he  stole  his 
chum's  trousers,  does  not  begin  to  confute  the  weakest  of  his  positions.  Yet 
80  popular  with  us  is  the  form  of  the  argumentum  ad  odium,  that  when  an 
anonymous  writing  proves  troublesome  to  answer,  the  first  step  usually  is  to 
assume  its  being  the  work  of  some  particular  person,  and  the  next  to  assert 
that  the  assumed  author  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter,  and  then 
eomes  the  conclusion  that  therefore  there  is  nothing  in  his  argument.  Thus 
two  assumptions,  both  frequently  false,  are  made  the  ground  of  a  deduction 
which  would  be  utterly  untenable  were  both  assumptions  strictly  true. 

For,  surprising  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  the  motives  and  character  of  the 
reasoner  have  nothing  to  do  vnth  his  reasoning.  They  may  in  certain  cases 
(e.  ^.,  if  he  is  a  notorious  liar  or  the  holder  of  a  fat  sinecure)  be  a  good  reason 
f<»r  scrutinizing  his  statements  of  facts  very  closely,  and  being  particularly  on 
our  guard  against  imposition  in  his  statistics ;  but  his  inferences  and  arguments 
ihey  do  not  touch.  K  it  could  be  shown  that  every  member  of  the  Fi*ee-Ti'ade 
licague  received  a  direct  subsidy  from  British  manu£EU2turers,  tliis  would  be  no 
aaswer  to  any  of  the  current  free-trade  arguments,  such  as  the  waste  of  pro- 
tection. Nor  if  it  could  be  shown  that  every  protectionist  owned  a  mine  or  a 
fetftory,  and  made  three  hundred  per  cent,  annually  off  the  capital  invested  in 
it,  would  this  be  any  answer  to  the  cmTent  protectionist  arguments,  such  as 
the  home  market  The  hypothetical  conditions  aforesaid  might  indeed  be 
matle  the  basis  of  other  arguments  strictly  derived  from  them,  but  that  is  a 
very  different  matter. 

When  supposed  motives  oome  into  play,  we  should  further  consider  the  dif- 
ficulty of  determining  motives  with  certainty,  and  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
bad,  that  is,  at  least  a  selfish  motive  for  almost  every  conceivable  action. 

Cabl  Bensoh. 
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THE  ONE-TERM  PRINCIPLE. 


AVERY  earnest  and  growing  solicitude  for  Ciyil  Serrice  Reft>nn  per- 
vades the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  minority  of  our  comitrymen. 
Its  praises  are  seldom  sounded  in  the  grog-shops;  its  merits  are  not  appreci- 
ated by  tlie  lower  order  of  ward  and  cross-rotvds  politicians.  Many  of  these  a^n 
prehend  from  its  triumph  a  diminution  of  their  personal  consequence ;  and  not 
wholly  without  reason.  The  piickers  and  managers  of  county  and  disti  let  con- 
ventions also  dislike  it;  they  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  pay  for  services  re- 
quired and  rendered  if  that  Reform  shall  ever  be  really  effected.  To  those,  ou 
the  other  hand,  who  seek  first  good  government,  thi-ough  capable,  efficient,  and 
frugal  public  servants,  the  agitation  of  tills  Reform  is  a  bow  of  promise,  :ind  its 
achievement  would  be  hailed  with  unalloyed  and  heartfelt  satisftiction. 

What  does  this  Reform  contemplate? 

Primarily,  tlie  selection  for  offices  of  those  best  fitted  therefor,  and  whose  in- 
telligent and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 
At  present,  we  are  all  aware  that  fitness  is  and  must  be  a  secondaiy,  if  not  even 
remoter,  consideration.  A  President  or  Governor,  who  was  nominated  because 
it  was  calculated  that  he  would  run  well,  having  been  duly  (or  ufidulj)  elected, 
is  at  once  overwhelmed  with  applications  for  the  offices  at  his  disposal.  £:ich 
aspirant  presents  an  inventory  of  his  *'  claims, ^^  backed  by  a  quire  or  so  of  cer- 
tificates and  recommendations,  wi*itten  or  signed  under  moral  duress,  by  men 
who  barely  know  him,  or  who  know  him  too  well  so  to  write  or  sign  with  a 
good  conscience.  Sc^e  recommend  him  because  he  has  relatives  or  friends 
who  must  not  be  alienated ;  others  because  they  hope  to  use  him  in  the  future. 
The  longest  recommendations  attest,  not  tlie  aspirant^s  merits,  but  his  assiduity 
and  his  impudence  in  buttonholipg  and  boring.  They  are  duly  forwarded  to 
the  Executive  Chief  whose  choice  they  are  to  influence;  and  he — unable  to  ap- 
point every  one — either  defers  to  the  longest  roll  of  signatures,  or  to  the  wish 
of  the  Representative  of  tlie  District  in  Congress,  if  he  be  of  the  right  stripe,  or 
of  some  local  magnate,  if  he  is.  not,  and  makes  a  liaphazard  selection.  Not 
once  in  twenty  times  is  superior  fitness  either  exacted  or  regarded. 

How  much  better  is  this  than  the  absurdity  of  hereditary  legislators?  If 
our  Federal  and  local  functionaries  were  chosen  by  lot»  would  they  average 
worse  than  they  now  do? 

That  "  The  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  if  taken  literally,  is  irrational.  If  un- 
derstood to  mean  only  that  he  is  elevated  above  all  temptation  to  misrule — that 
his  doing  wrong  would  argue  moral  if  not  mental  insanity — that  he  cannot  1>e 
presumed  to  have  acted  within  his  prerogative  under  the  sway  of  any  unwor- 
thy motive — ^then  the  maxim  becomes  intelligible.  The  justification  of  royalty 
is  its  alleged  tendency  to  place  the  chief  ruler  of  a  nation  above  all  temptation 
to  regard  and  pursue  his  own  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  public  weal. 

In  the  infancy  of  our  country,  the  Presidents  of  Congress  were  first  servants 
of  the  Republic,  but  with  next  to  no  patronage  and  very  little  power.     No  one 
can  give  the  names  of  those  Presidents,  any  more  than  of  tlie  last  half-dozen 
chiefs  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.    Of  each  class,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart 

The  Federal  Constitution  made  a  great  change.    The  President*  elected  by 
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the  People  for  four  years,  surrounded  by  able  assistants,  wbo  soon  became 
(though  not  by  that  instrument's  direction)  his  Cabinet,  and  authodzed  to  nom- 
inate most  of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  and  naval  officers  of  the  Union, 
rapidly  grew  in  power  and  consequence.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Jefferson 
had — not  without  apologies  and  protestations — clearly  enunciated  tlie  principle 
that  every  civil  subordinate  was  liable  to  removal  at  the  President's  discretion, 
though  for  no  higher  than  partisan  considerations,  that  the  power  of  that  func- 
tionary suddenly  swelled  to  gigantic  and  threatening  dimensions. 

Mr.  Jefferson  made  few  removals  for  politics'  sake;  but  he  asserted  the 
principle,  and  practised  upon  it  sufficiently  to  admonish  the  great  body  of  his 
ftmctionaries  that  the  sword  over  their  heads  hung  suspended  by  a  hair.  Jack- 
son, twenty-eight  years  later,  pushed  the  doctrine  to  its  legitimate  results. 
Under  his  rule,  every  postmaster,  tide-waiter,  deputy  marshal,  etc.,  became  a 
mere  ool,  to  be  discaixled  and  replaced  as  the  ambition  or  the  caprice  of  his 
lord  and  master  should  dictate.  The  Senate,  when  asked  to  approve  a  nomi- 
nee, had  no  business  to  inquu*e  into  his  predecessor's  removal  or  to  seek  the 
President's  reasons  therefor :  it  could  rightfully  consider  only  the  competency 
of  the  proposed  successor,  and  confirm  or  reject  him  thereupon. 

By  this  time,  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  still  more  rapid  expansion 
of  Federal  patronage,  had  so  increased  the  power  of  the  President  that,  under 
the  Jacksonian  interpretation,  his  office  was  one  of  more  tlian  regal  power. 
No  British  sovereign  of  the  last  half-century  could  strain  his  prerogative  as  Jack- 
son did  without  losing  his  crown  if  not  his  head. 

The  eTil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

Jackson,  after  a  stormy  reign  of  eight  years,  gave  place  to  the  mild-man- 
nered, plausible  Van  Buren,  who  was  very  soon  deserted  by  the  popular  tide 
which  had  usually  borne  his  predecessor  on  its  topmost  wave,  and  was  badly 
beaten  in  his  canvass  for  a  second  term.  But  the  Whigs,  who  succeeded  to 
power,  were  alike  unable  and  unwilling  to  return  to  the  salutary  rule  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Adamses,  who  regarded  none  but  the  immediate  counsellors  of 
the  Chief  Executive  as  subject  to  removal  from  office  except  for  a  reason  which 
commended  itself  to  good  men  of  all  parties  alike.  To  displace  an  efficient  and 
worthy  collector  or  postmaster  because  of  his  perverse  politics  would  have 
seemed  to  Washington  a  sheer  impossibility. 

But  those  who  had  for  twelve  years  endured  and  writhed  under  the  scorpion 
whip  of  Jacksonism  would  not  consent  to  be  still  excluded  from  office  after 
they  had  overthrown  their  persecutors.    The  "-bloody  instructions"  which 
they  had  been  taught  they  were  eager  to  commend  in  turn  to  their  instructors. 
So  a  general  sweep  of  the  Jacksonian  incumbents  was  decreed ;  and,  though 
somewhat  modified  by  the  speedy  death  of  President  Harrison,  was  in  good 
part  executed.    Thenceforward  to  this  hour  "  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished"  has  been  the  oft  disavowed  but  practically  accepted  rule  of 
whichever  party  was  uppei*most  under  whatever  Administration.    Its  fruits 
are  wide-spread  incapacity,  inefficiency,  dishonesty,  and  peculation.     A  post- 
master—not to  be  too  exacting — ought  to  know  how  to  read ;  which  some  do, 
while  others  do  not.    All  will  admit  that  such  ability  is  desirable  in  his  voca- 
tion;  but  if  one  who  lacks  it  is  the  most  efficient  partisan,  and  has  done  the 
most  toward  ^e  President's  election,  his  "claims"  oantfot  well  be  overlK>rne. 
Wni  not  his  services  be  wanted  four  years  hence  P    And  how  are  they  to  be  re- 
tained if  his  "  claims  "  are  postponed  to  those  of  one  who  can  read,  but  has  nc 
■^  hi  manipulating  voters  or  votes? 
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Ciril  Service  Reform  means  the  seleotdon  of  the  fittest  men  for  office,  instead 
of  the  most  efiective  (or  noisy)  politicians  of  the  dominant  party.  That  is  the 
g^t  of  the  matter.  It  is  right,  and  should  prevail.  How  can  this  end  be  se- 
cured? 

When  General  Jackson,  after  his  failure  in  1824,  became  the  candidate  for 
President  of  the  three  parties  or  factions  which  had  worn  his  colors,  those  of 
Crawford,  and  tliose  of  Calhoun,  respectively,  in  the  preceding  scrub  race,  his 
supporters  were  vociferous  in  commending  the  limitation  of  a  President's 
service  to  one  term.  They  argued  Uiat  this  was  the  very  time  to  establish  the 
pnnciple,  when  the  Adamses,  father  and  son,  had  held  the  office  eight  years 
between  them.  They  gave  out  that  **that  Roman  republican"  [Jackson] 
would  consent  to  serve  but  a  single  term.  And  accordingly,  in  his  first  Annual 
Messa  e  (December  8,  1829),  he  said : 

I  would,  therefore,  reoommend  such  an  amendment  of  the  ConBtitution  as  may  remove 
all  intermediate  agency  in  the  eleotion  of  President  and  Vioe-Preeident  The  mode  may  be 
80  regulated  as  to  preserve  to  each  State  its  present  relative  weight  in  the  election  ;  and  m 
laulure  in  the  first  attempt  may  be  provided  for  by  confining  the  second  to  a  choice  between 
the  two  highest  candidates.  In  connection  with  such  an  amendment,  it  would  seem  advis- 
able to  limit  the  service  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  a  single  term  of  either  four  or  six  yeaiv. 
If,  however,  it  should  not  be  adopted,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  provision  dis- 
qualifying for  office  the  Representatives  in  Congress  on  whom  such  an  election  may  have  de- 
volved, would  not  be  proper. 

[NoTB.~ThiB  latter  proposition  may  be  pieanmed  to  have  been  levelled  at  Mr.  COay  and  some 
other  Representatives,  by  whose  votes  in  the  House  John  Quincy  Adams  was  made  President  in 
1825 ;  but  it  reflects  equally  on  Edward  Idvingston  and  others,  who  voted  for  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1801, 
and  were  appointed  by  him  to  important  and  desirable  positions.] 

In  his  next  Annual  Message  (December  7,  1830),  he  said ; 

It  was  a  leading  ol^ect  with  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  keep  as  separate  as  po»> 
Bible  the  action  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government  To  secure  this 
object,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  to  preserve  the  former  fW>m  the  temptations  of  private 
interest,  and  therefore  so  to  direct  the  patronage  of  the  latter  as  not  to  permit  such  tempta- 
tions to  be  offered.  Experience  abundantly  demonstrates  that  every  precaution  in  this  re- 
spect is  a  valuable  safeguard  of  liberty,  and  one  which  my  reflections  upon  the  tendenoies 
of  our  system  incline  me  to  think  should  be  made  still  stronger.  It  was  for  this  reason  that, 
in  connection  with  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  removing  all  intermediate  agency  ia 
the  choice  of  the  President,  I  recommended  some  restrictions  upon  the  recligibUity  of  that 
officer,  and  upon  the  tenure  of  officers  generally.  The  reason  still  exists :  and  I  renew  the 
recommendation  with  an  increased  confidence  that  its  adoption  will  strengthen  those  checks 
by  which  the  Constitution  designed  to  secure  the  independence  of  each  department  of  gov- 
emment,  and  promote  the  healthfyil  and  equitable  administration  of  all  the  trusts  which  it 
has  created.  The  agent  most  likely  to  contravene  this  design  of  the  Constitution  is  the 
Chief  Magistrate.  In  order,  particularly,  that  this  appointment  may,  as  fkr  as  possible,  be 
plaoed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  improper  influences ;  in  order  that  he  may  approach  the 
soleqm  responsibilities  of  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a  fl^se  people  uncommitted  to  uiy 
other  course  than  the  strict  line  of  constitutional  duty;  and  that  the  securities  fbr  this  inde- 
pendence may  be  rendered  as  strong  as  the  nature  of  power  and  the  weakness  of  its  po^ 
sessor  will  admit,  I  cannot  too  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  promoting 
such  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  will  render  him  ineligible  after  one  term  of  service. 

Again  in  his  third  Annual  Message  (December  6,  1831),  he  said: 

I  have  heretofore  recommended  amendments  of  the  Federal  Constitution  giving  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President  to  the  People,  and  limiting  the  service  of  the  fbmcr 
to  a  single  term.  So  important  do  I  conrnder  these  changes  in  our  fiindamental  law,  that  I 
tannot,  in  accordance  with  my  sense  of  dnty,  omit  to  press  them  upon  the  oonsideration  at 
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ft  new  CoDgress.  For  my  yiews  more  at  large,  as  well  in  rclati<»i  to  these  points  as  to  the 
disqualification  of  Members  of  Congress  to  receive  an  ofSoe  from  a  President  in  whose  eleo- 
-tkm  they  have  had  an  ofiScial  agency,  which  I  proposed  as  a  subsUtute,  I  refer  you  to  my 
farmer  Messages. 

The  Twenty-first  Congress  having  convened,  Deoember  7,  1829,  the  Speaker 
appointed  the  following  Select  Committer  under  the  resolve  of  Mr.  McDuffie 
relative  to  the  elections  and  qoalifioationfr  of  President  of  the  United  States : 

Messrs.  McDuffie  of  South  Carolina,  Haynes  of  Georgia,  Carson  of  North  Carolina,  Lea 
of  Tennessee,  Martindale  of  New  York,  Stephens  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey. 

No  report  appears  to  have  been  madi*  till  next  year,  whea  the  Committee 
was  reconstituted  as  follows : 

Messrs.  McDuffie,  Coke  of  Virgtniar,  Sanf<>fd  of  New  York,  Stephens,  Hughes,  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Bencher  of  North  Carolina^ 

December  22,  1880,  Mr.  Mcl^»iffie,  from  the  aforesaid  Committee,  reported 
Ihe  foUowing  joint  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
proposed  to  the  several  States,  to  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  said  Coiv- 
ji^tution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  said  States,  viz. : 

Ab  perMon  shall  be  herecifier  eligible  to  the  qjffice  qf  President  <^  ihe  United  States 
who  shall  have  been  previously  elected  to  the  said  qjffice,  and  who  shall  have  accepted  the 
same  or  exercised  ihe  powers  thereqf, 

March  5,  1831 :  Mr.  McDuffie  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rule  to  enable  him 
to  move  that  the  House  do  now  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  (on  the  re- 
solve to  amend  the  Constitution  relative  to  elections  of  President,  it  was  under- 
ftobd,  says  **Nile8*  Register;**)  but  there  were  not  quite  two-thirds  in  the 
affirmative :  so  the  motion  did  not  prevail. 

Did  not,  because  the  reform  proposed  had  struck  a  sunken  rock  while  ubk 
der  full  headway,  and  been  brought  to  a  dead  halt.  Jaoksonism,  then  at  the 
sBeiiith  of  its  power,  had  discovered  that  the  proposition  reported  by  Mr.  Mo- 
Duffie  would,  if  seasonably  adopted  and  ratified,  forbid  the  reelection  of  its 
chief— would,  if  in  full  progress  toward  adoption,  fhmish  at  least  a  moral  ar- 
gument agaioat  that  chiefs  reelection.  Hence,  the  '*  Globe  "  (which  had  su- 
perseded Dufif  Greenes  '*Telegi*aph  *'  as  the  metropolitan  organ  of  the  domi- 
nant puiy)  denounced  it  vehemently  as  an  attempt  to  give  a  retrospective 
operation  to  the  reform  proxK)sed,  and  called  on  all  sincere  Jacksonians  to 
oppose  and  defeat  it:  so  they  did. 

General  Jackson  having  been  reelected,  the  swiftly  succeeding  agitation 
caused  by  South  Cardinals  attempt  to  nullify  the  existing  TarifiT,  followed  by 
that  caused  by  the  President's  removal  of  the  Public  Deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank,  absorbed  for  two  or  three  years  the  public  interest  in  politics. 
That  agitation  having  measurably  subsided,  the  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  with  reference  to  the  election  of  J^esident  again  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  which  referred  it  to  a  Select  Committee  whereof  the  Hon. 
George  R.  Gilmer  of  Georgia  was  Chairman.  January  31,  1835,  Mr.  Gilmer 
from  this  Comuiittee  reported  a  proposition  of  Constitutional  Amendment* 
whereof  the  first  section  is  as  foUows : 

No  person  who  shall  have  been  elected  President  of  the  United  StaitoB  shall  be  again  eligi- 
ole  to  that  ofiBoe. 

[Sees  cootemphiteB  the  obc4ce  of  Preaident  by  a  dkeot  vote  of  the  people  of  each  State,  a  ma* 
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jorttj  of  wbom  shall  decide  Ibr  whom  the  number  of  votes  whereto  that  State  Is  elected  dUL  ^ 
cast  without  the  interpositloii  of  Electors.  If  tliere  be  no  choice  at  the  first  trial,  they  shah  wotm 
again,  tiieir  choice  being  restricted  to  Uie  two  candidates  having  the  highest  and  next  higtiest  ?ot9 
on  the  former. 

Sec.  S  proTldes  that  no  Member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  any  Federal  office  daring  tl|* 
term  Ibr  which  he  was  elected,  nor  for  six  months  after  its  expiration.] 

After  a  few  approying  remarks  from  the  Hon.  Jesse  Speight  of  North  Car  a. 
lina,  this  proposition  of  amendment  was,  on  Mr.  Gilmer^s  motion,  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ou  the  State  of  the  Union;  which  seems  never  to 
have  fomid  time  to  consider  it. 

The  Whigs  in  due  time  took  up  the  One-Term  principle,  and  Mr.  Clay  ex 
pressly  gave  it  his  powerful  support.  He  failed  to  achieve  the  Presidency,  auU 
did  not  succeed  in  engrafting  that  principle  on  the  Federal  Constitution ;  i<nt 
Y^^  Buren,  who  was  first  chosen  in  1836  by  a  decided  majority,  was  left  iv  ti 
aeagre  minority  at  tlie  close  of  his  canvass  for  a  second  term.  He  tried  ag»iii 
in  1844,  and  was  badly  beaten  in  the  National  Convention  of  his  party  by 
James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  who,  though  then  elected,  declined  even  to  seeV 
a  second  term.  General  Taylor,  who  succeeded  him,  died  early  in  the  second 
year  of  his  term ;  and  Millard  Fillmore,  who,  being  Vice-President,  succeeded 
him,  was  beaten  by  General  Scott  in  the  Whig  National  Convention  of  1852. 
General  Franklin  Pierce,  whom  the  Democrats  then  elected,  tried  to  be  renom- 
inated in  1856,  but  was  beaten  in  Convention  by  James  Buchanan ;  who  did  not 
seek  a  renominadon,  knowing  well  that  such  quest  would  be  vain.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, who  was  then  chosen  by  the  Republicans,  was  reelected  by  them  in  1864; 
the  civil  war  then  in  progress  impelling  many  to  support  him,  in  deference  to 
the  saw  that  discourages  the  swapping  of  horses  while  in  the  act  of  crossing  a 
raging  torrent.  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  constitutes  the  sole  exception  to  the  failure 
of  so  many  efforts  to  reelect  a  President  since  1832.  Meantime,  those  efforts 
have  undoubtedly  cost  some  signal  defeats  to  either  party.  Had  Mr.  Van  Bn* 
ren  gracefully  retired  at  the  close  of  his  first  term,  his  party  might  very  proba* 
bly  have  avoided  their  stunning  defeat  in  1840;  had  Fillmore  done  likewise  iu 
1852,  the  Whig  party  might  have  been  defeated,  but  could  not  have  been 
crushed  by  its  defeat  in  the  triumph  of  Pierce  that  year.  Time  and  again^ 
since  the  Federal  disaster  of  1800,  has  first  one,  then  the  other  party,  run  or 
tried  to  run  a  President  for  a  second  term ;  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  <these  ef  • 
forts  proved  successful ;  of  late,  they  have  very  generally  proved  disastrous 
"  Can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?  ** 

That  the  change  has  been  real,  and  based  neither  upon  personal  nor  parti 
san  considerations,  is  evinced  by  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  contested  princi 
pie  in  other  yet  kindred  spheres.  Witness  the  post  of  Grovernor,  which  wai 
formerly  filled  in  nearly  or  quite  every  State  witiiout  restriction  on  this  head ; 
whereas  at  this  time  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  a  Governor  is  not  eligible  to  reelection 
while  in  office  or  for  the  term  succeeding  tliat  for  which  he  was  elected ;  in 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Oregon,  he  ma3r%erve  but  eight  years  out  of  any  twelve ; 
in  Maine,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  he  may  server  but  four 
years  out  of  any  six;  in  Pennsylvania,  six  years  out  of  any  nine ;  in  Tennessee, 
six  years  out  of  any  eight.  The  intent  in  each  case  (however  imperfectly  de- 
veloped) is  to  check  if  not  overbear  the  tendency  to  use  patronage  for  the  in- 
definite perpetuation  of  power. 

So  with  tlie  cognate  post  of  Sheriff— one  which  often  requires  many  depu 
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ties,  who  are  apt  to  be  young,  active  men,  of  strong  physique,  and  on  intimate 
titrms  with  the  people,  over  whom  they  exercise  much  induence.  Hence,  tlie 
Constitution  of  our  own  State  thus  provi<le8  for  the  emergency : 

8heri£b,  Clerks  of  Counties,  etc.,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  different  Coun 
ti«s  once  in  every  three  years,  and  as  often  as  vacancies  shall  happen.  Sherifft  shall  hold 
Uf  I  other  office,  and  shall  be  ineligible  for  the  next  three  years  after  the  termination  of  their 
ollices. 

In  the  first  Constitntion  of  our  State,  framed  at  IQngston  in  1777,  it  was  pro- 
vided that 

The  Sherifi  and  Coroners  shaU  be  annually  appointed ;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable 
of  holding  either  of  the  said  offices  more  than  Jour  years  tucceuively. 

The  Constitutions  of  Alabama,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  each  contain  a  provision  substantially  identical  with  the 
above.  Those  of  several  other  Stivtes  allow  a  Sheriff  to  be  reelected  once,  but 
not  to  serve  more  than  four  in  any  consecutive  six  years.  New  Jersey  elects 
Sheriffs  annually,  but  one  can  only  be  elected  tluice  in  succession.  Practi- 
i^illy,  he  is  allowed  to  hold  three  years,  though  chosen  annually,  and  is  there- 
:ifter  ineligible  for  the  next  three  years. 

Simply  as  an  evidence  of  the  diift  of  opinion  among  those  who  had  though t- 
fiilly  watched  for  yeai*8  the  practical  working  of  our  Federal  Government,  it 
may  be  added  tliat  the  Constitution  framed  for  and  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Coiife4eracy  included'this  provision : 

iVBT.  IL,  Sbo  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  Confederate 
Stiitcs  of  America.  He  and  the  Vice-President  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  six 
yeai-s  ;  but  the  President  shall  not  be  re  ligible. 

How  soon,  if  ever,  a  similar  provision  shaU  be  engrafted  on  the  Federal 
Ck)nHtitution,  it  were  rash  to  predict.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
n^form  contemplated  that  it  should  ever  be.  All  that  is  needed  is  an  intelli- 
gent, eai'nest,  wide-spread  conviction  that  the  practice  of  reelecting  a  chief  ma- 
gistrate while  in  office  is  fraught  with  evil  and  pei*il — tliat  it  distracts  his  atten- 
tion from  tlie  proper  cares  and  duties  of  his  sta^on,  and  impels  him  to  consider 
n(»t  who  are  fittest  and  most  woilhy  to  fill  the  offices  in  his  gift,  but  what  choice 
will  be  most  likely  to  improve  his  chances  of  renomination«  Here  is  the  right 
in.'Ui  for  a  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court,  who  has  no  influential  clique  at  his 
Iku^U  ;  here  is  a  rival  who  is  neither  so  capable  nor  so  worthy,  but  whose  friends 
(u>nli*ol  the  party  machinery  in  a  populous  State,  and  can  send  delegates  to  the 
a])pro:vching  National  Convention  either  for  or  against  the  incumbent  of  the 
Wliilo  House :  who  that  knows  average  human  nature  can  doubt  that  the  less 
lit  art]>irant  has  the  better  prospect  of  obtaining  that  Justiceship?  And  this  in- 
8ljUice  may  stand  for  a  thousand. 

We  sliall  yet  achieve  a  Civil  Service  Reform.  Nay;  we  mud.  Office-seek- 
ing is  our  National  vice,  divesting  our  workshops  of  apprentices  and  our  farms 
i»r  half  tlie  intelligent,  energetic,  aspiring  youth  who  <iught  to  make  our  Agri- 
culture of  the  next  thirty  years  exhibit  a  series  of  brilliant  advances  and  im- 
lirovem<mts  upon  all  that  preceded  it.  But  vainly  shall  we  hope  for  such  re- 
form t]u*ough  the  lopping  off  of  branches  while  the  root  of  the  Upas  remains  in- 
tact and  vital.  That  root  is  the  reelection  while  in  office  of  Presidents,  Gov- 
ernors, and  other  dispensers  of  vast  patronage,  ^vith  their  consequent  tempta- 
tion to  use  tluit  patronage  in  aid  of  their  own  continuance  in  power. 

Horace  Gbeklbt. 
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*  FENCES.' 


BECAUSE  of  the  rarity  of  the  experience,  there  is  a  substantial  pleasure  la 
looking  over  a  metropolitan  newspaper  without  seeing  an  advertisement 
•ike  this? 

(CA  REWARD.  — LOST,  ON  SATURDAY 
<PJU  eyening,  on  board  the  Plynoath  Rock 
for  liong  Branch,  a  Diamond  Closter  Pin. 
Tlie  above  reward  will  be  paM  and  bq  quea- 
tiona  aaked  if  returned  to  N . 

The  above  is  copied  verbcUinif  excepting  the  address.  If  the  advertiser 
had  more  honesty  and  less  transparent  canning,  he  would  plainly  say  what 
he  means,  and  publicly  declare  that  for  the  sake  of  regaining  his  property 
he  is  ready  not  only  to  forgive  the  thief  who  stole  it,  but  to  pay  him  liber- 
ally for  his  trouble.  Or  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  his  valuables  have  already 
passed  beyond  the  thief,  he  notifies  the  '*  fence  ^^  who  may  have  them  that  he 
is  anxious  to  negotiate  with  him  on  the  most  liberal  terms  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  intrude  upon  the  mysteries  of  his  calling. 

Such  advertisements  as  this  constitute  the  only  direct  evidence  which  the 
general  public  ever  gets  of  the  existence  and  methods  of  business  of  the  un- 
scrupulous middlemen,  without  whom  thievery  would  be  unprofitable  and 
speedily  beoome  a  lost  art.  Known  in  the  dialect  of  crime  as  **  fences,^'  they 
have  a  name  as  significant  as  it  is  pithy,  and  so  appropriate  that  it  has  been 
adopted  by  Webster  in  tlie  meaning  which  outlaws  found,  and  has  ceased  to  bo 
slang.  Receivers  and  traffickers  in  stolen  goods,  it  is  their  function  to  guard  the . 
plunder  taken  by  thieves  until  it  can  be  worked  back  into  the  channels  of  legitr- 
imate  trade.  A  professional  thief  with  a  great  quantity  of  stolen  silks  upon  his 
hands  is  poor  indeed.  He  cannot  take  them  into  the  open  market,  for  reputa- 
ble merchants  are  inquisitive  as  to  whom  they  are  dealing  with ;  he  cannot  oA> 
fer  them  in  small  lots  at  a  great  bargain  without  awakening  suspici^iLs^f  tlio 
means  by  which  he  obtained  them.  He  must  find  some  one  who  is  not  known 
as  a  thief,  who  has  the  means  of  converting  his  booty  into  money,  and  that 
some  one  is  the  receiver.  In  New  York,  as  in  all  other  great  commercial 
cities,  at  the  present  time  as  in  the  past,  the  axiom  of  the  law  that  **  the  re- 
ceiver is  as  bad  as  the  thief"  is  daily  proved  to  be  strictly  true.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  shown  tliat  the  receiver,  who  is  the  manufacturer  of  thieves,  is  worve 
than  his  product.  Being  in  a  double  sense  preyers  upon  mankind,  skulking  an 
they  do  behind  technicalities  of  the  law,  so  that  their  crimes  rarely  receive  tlin 
punishment  they  deserve,  mean  beyond  all  other  classes  of  outlaws,  cheating 
rogues  and  honest  men  alike,  ready  to  turn  an  infamous  penny  by  dickei-iiig 
with  detectives  for  the  return  of  stolen  goods,  willing  to  betray  their  most  inti- 
mate associates  or  the  whole  brotherhood  of  crime  to  secure  their  own  safety, 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  criminals  more  deserving  of  public  attention  tJiaii 
these  fences,  without  whom  the  rogues  would  be  an  army  without  arms. 

In  no  way  can  the  needed  light  be  poured  upon  these  knaves  so  clearly  as 
by  the  mention  of  names  and  places.    In  dealing  with  nearly  all  the  i>tlier . 
classes  of  criminals  I  have  not  descended  to  these  details,  only  because  I  did  not 
believe  it  necessary  for  my  purpose;  but  the  fences  can  be  handled  eifectually 
in  no  other  way.    I  must  even  go  back  a  few  years,  and  resurrect  from  the 
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grave  whore  he  has  long  mouldered  the  most  successfti],  adroit,  and  daiing 
fence  known  to  the  police  annals  of  the  city.  Joe  Erich  in  1855,  and  for  a  few 
years  before,  was  the  most  extensire  dealer  in  stolen  property  on  this  continent, 
if  not  in  the  world.  Located  in  Maiden  Lane,  then  as  now  in  the  business  heart 
of  the  city,  this  man  was  known  and  sought  by  all  the  thieves  not  only  of  the 
city  but  of  the  whole  country.  Buying  anything  from  a  penny  dip  to  the  most 
costly  cases  of  silks,  to  this  man  came  such  famous  marauders  as  Jack  Spratt, 
Jack  Adams  (both  dead  long  ago),  Tom  Gordon,  Tom  Kelly,  Jim  Brady,  Bow- 
legged  Moore,  Jim  Sullivan,  Johnny  Miller,  Jim  Painter,  Amos  Leeds  (who 
was  happily  killed  while  blowing  a  safe),  Old  Bill  Smith,  Dick  CoUard,  and  Old 
Jack  Cooper,  who  abandoned  the  preacliing  of  the  Gospel  to  join  these  first- 
class  burglars,  and  became  one  of  the  most  noted  and  daring  of  them  all.  All 
of  these  men  were  regular  customers  of  Erich,  and  to  him  they  took  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  most  extensive  burglaries  committed  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
throughout  the  country.  He  became  rich  enough  to  defy  the  law,  and  although 
arrested  many  times  was  never  convicted,  and  died  at  last  without  rendering 
society  an  equivalent  for  his  enormous  gains,  which  went  as  easily  as  they 
came,  sa  that  he  was  left  poor  at  last. 

While  he  flourished  he  did  not  entirely  monopolize  the  business  of  conduct- 
ing the  traffic  which  is  constantly  goyig  on  between  thieves  and  honest  men. 
Even  when  he  was  at  his  prime  Ephraim  Snow,  better  known  in  police  annals 
as  "Old  Snow,'*  was  established  at  the  comer  of  Allen  and  Grand  streets, 
where  he  kept  a  complete  assortment  of  every  variety  of  stolen  goods,  which 
he  purchased  ih>m  the  same  plunderers  who  patronized  Erich.  Less  fortunate 
than  that  trader.  Snow's  career  ended  in  disaster,  as  he  was  convicted  of  the 
crime  he  was  constantly  committing,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  five  years'  im- 
*  prisonment.  Another  of  the  notable  fences  of  the  day  was  Webber,  in  Pearl 
street,  who,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  career,  was  visited  one  evening  by  De- 
tective McCord  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  placing  a  large  lot  of  household  sil- 
ver in  the  crucible  to  be  melted  into  an  undistinguishable  mass.  The  first  re- 
sult of  the  visit  was  the  discovery  of  the  proceeds  of  twenty-five  burglaries  in 
the  house  of  Webber,  and  its  second  to  send  that  operator  into  protracted  seclu- 
sion in  a  prison. 

These  few  notable  persons  are  named  merely  to  show  that  the  business  of 
receiving  stolen  goods  is  no  new  thing,  and  as  introducing  their  more  numer- 
ous successors.  To-day  there  are  scores  of  fences  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  among  them  is  Michael  Grady,  called  by  his  customers  and  the  po- 
lice **  Travelling  Mike,"  who  appears  to  the  public  as  an  inoffensive  peddler  in 
a  particularly  bad  streak  of  luck,  as  he  is  never  seen  to  make  any  sales,  but 
who  is  in  fact  a  "walking  fence."  With  his  peddler-box  suspended  from  his 
shoulder  he  drops  in  almost  d^ly  upon  the  pickpockets  and  house  thieves  iiv 
their  haunts,  and  if  they  are  possessed  of  any  such  ti'ifles  as  watches,  pins,  jew- 
els, or  wearing  apparel  picked  up  in  their  rambles  during  the  previous  night, 
'*  Travelling  Mike "  is  almost  certain  to  ti*avel  off  with  them  without  leaving 
more  than  a  third  of  their  value  behind  lum.  A  thief  is  always  impatient  to 
turn  his  plunder  into^  money,  but  he  is  doubly  so  when  it  is  personal  property 
that  can  be  easily  identified  by  the  owner;  and  nobody  knows  better  than 
"Travelling  Mike"  that  he  will  snap  eagerly  at  the  first  offer  made  by  some 
one  known  to  all  the  prowling  fiiutemity  as  one  who  can  be  trusted.  This  walk- 
ing fence  has  obtained  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  more  portable  plunder  of  such 
eminent  pickpockets  and  sneaks  as  Dutch  Heinrich,  Sheeny  Mike,  Billy  Dar« 
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rigan,  Tom  Murphy,  "  Big  Nose  Bunker,"  Tom  Biglow,  Jim  Dolan,  Johmiy 
MeCarty,  "  The  Doctor,"  Maurice  Harris,  Joe  Butts,  Tim  O'Brien,  Joe  Key- 
ser,  Dublin  George,  and  Tommy  Moore,  all  of  whom  continue  to  ply  their  vo- 
cation as  pickpockets  or  sneak  thieves  without  much  molestation  from  the  law. 
Heinrich  does  occasionally  get  into  jail,  but  he  speedily  gets  out  again  in  some 
marvellous  way  not  understood  by  the  general  public,  and  immediately  resumes 
the  practice  of  his  art.  Lately  he  was  sent  for  by  Superintendent  Kelso,  wh«> 
told  him  he  must  keep  off  the  street  cars ;  but  Heinrich  answered,  **  Veil,  mustn't 
a  man  leeve?  "  and  went  off  to  resume  his  general  transfer  business  of  watches 
from  other  people's  pockets  to  his  own.  Another  of  these  worthies,  Joe  Butts, 
lately  attempted  a  daring  midday  robbeiy  in  Broadway,  and  is  in  jail,  with  a 
pleasant  prospect  of  sta3ring  there  for  some  time  to  come;  but  as  a  general 
thing  all  these  marauders  are  constantly  on  hand  to  contribute  to  the  coffers  of 
"Travelling  Mike." 

Although  he  is  the  only  walking  fence  of  any  note.  Travelling  Mike  by 
no  means  absorbs  all  of  the  property  stolen  in  New  York.  There  are  many 
fences  whose  names,  locations,  and  customers  are  well  known  to  the  police, 
and  who  have  for  yeara  carried  on  this  nefarious  business  so  adroitly  that  tliey 
have  scarcely  been  molested.  Among  them  is  *•  Old  linger,"  the  chosen  of 
the  shop-liflers,  who  keeps  in  Eldridge  street,  and  to  whom  Hyman,  NeDy 
Flowers,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Palmer,  Maggy  Erich,  Big  Sarah  Cox,  Mrs.  Leon, 
I.<eon  the  Kid,  Mrs.  Coffee,  Mother  Roach,  Nellie  Lee,  Bill  Dums,  and  other  of 
the  more  skilful  and  prosperous  outlaws  who  pilfer  stores  while  pretending  to 
buy,  have  sold  the  greater  portion  of  their  plunder.  Some  of  these  are  now, 
however,  doing  the  State  some  service;  for  it  does  occasionally  happen,  even 
in  New  York,  that  a  professional  thief  gets  into  prison.  A  stinking  example 
was  afforded  lately  by  Nellie  Flowers,  whom  Detective  Farley  happened  to 
see  riding  in  a  Broadway  stage,  and,  without  knowledge  of  any  specific  crime 
she  had  committed,  took  her  out  of  the  vehicle.  It  so  chanced  tliat  the  pocket 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  stage  had  been  rifled,  and  there  was  a  probability  that 
Nellie  had  helped  herself  to  his  valuables.  There  was  no  positive  evidem'« 
to  change  this  probability  to  a  certainty,  but  bad  character  went  a  long  way 
with  the  jury,  and  the  dashing  prisoner,  who  had  something  of  fascination  iii 
her  personal  appearance,  was  convicted,  and  is  now  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  Such 
mishaps  as  this,  however,  rarely  overtake  professional  thieves,  and  no  one  was 
more  profoundly  astonished  by  the  result  in  this  case  than  the  detective  who 
made  the  arrest. 

Another  notorious  fence  is  Rosenburg,  familiarly  known  to  detectives 
and  thieves  as  **Rosey,"  who  formerly  covered  his  knavery  by  the  pretence  of 
a  jewelry  store  in  the  Bowery  near  Chatham  street,  but  afterward  emigrated 
tip  that  llioroughfare  and  located  himself  near  Houston  street,  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  Police  Headquarters.  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kelso,  the  efficient 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Police,  for  saying  that  Rosey  in  his  day  has 
been  a  "  regular  Fagin."  In  addition  to  the  training  of  neophytes  in  the  pur- 
loining art,  he  dealt  largely  with  experienced  thieves,  and  counted  Scotch  Jack, 
Dave  Bartlett,  Tony  Maguire,  Rory  Sims,  Sukey  Backus,  George  Williams, 
Phil  Brady,  Scotch  Jimmy,  and  other  first-class  cracksmen  among  his  cus- 
tomers. If  Rosey  had  a  weakness,  it  was  for  fabrics  that  combined  small  bulk 
with  large  value.  He  was  inordinately  fond  of  silks  in  a  business  way,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  buy  such  "  swags "  on  reasonable  terms.  Goldstein,  in 
Spring  street,  is  another  particular  person,  as  he  buys  chiefly  from  house  thieves 
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8ach  light  articles  as  can  be  picked  up  daring  a  hasty  visit  to  a  dwelling  while 
the  owner  is  asleep  or  absent.  Once  Goldstein  got  into  the  trouble  which  the 
police  call  being  "  got  dead  to  rights,"  by  which  they  mean  being  detected  in 
%  crime  under  circumstances  which  afford  sufficient  evidence  to  secure  a  con- 
<iction.  Goldstein  undertook  a  speculation  in  some  humau  hair  which  had 
parted  from  its  rightflil  owner  as  well  as  the  original  scalp,  and  he  was 
arrested  with  full  proof  of  his  offence  in  the  hands  of  the  officers ;  but  I  never 
heard  that  he  suffered  severely  in  consequence :  these  f(;llows  rarely  do  oven 
when  they  are  •'  got  dead  to  rights."  Very  different  from  Rosenburg  and  Gold- 
itein  is  Johnson,  in  the  Bowery  near  Rivington  street,  who  is  said  by  Mr.  Kelso  to 
be  probably  the  most  extensive  dealer  in  stolen  goods  In  the  countiy  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  has  no  specialty,  except  that  he  must  buy  at  prices  which  will 
pay  liim  a  large  profit.  He  is  always  ready  to  barter  for  anytliing  and  every- 
thing, without  the  inconvenient  formality  of  inquiring  as  to  the  antecedents 
of  bis  customers.  Many  of  them,  however,  ho  knows  intimately,  and  among 
them  are  Peppermint  Joe,  Jim  Brady,  George  Love,  Fred  Laither,  and  Cliarley 
Eberhardt,  first-class  burglars ;  Jack  Sheppai'd,  who  maintains  tlie  traditionsd 
glories  of  his  name  by  being  the  most  daring  and  expert  cart  thief  alive; 
Spence  Pettis,  Jimmy  the  Kid,  Shyster  McLaughlin,  general  sneaks;  and  many 
others  of  less  note.  From  these  and  chance  sneaks  who  occasionally  make  illicit 
forays  upon  property,  Johnson  gather?,  an  immense  amount  of  plunder  every 
year,  and  works  it  back  safely  and  e^cpeditiously,  and  with  the  return  of  huge 
profits  to  himself,  into  the  channels  of  legitimate  trade. 

While  Johnson  may  be' the  moF.t  extensive  dealer  in  stolen  goods,  he  is  by 
no  means  the  most  artistic  fence  in  New  York.  He  is  a  mere  trader,  but 
William  Brandon,  in  Broadway  near  Eighth  street,  is  an  ai*tist  in  evil.  He 
proves  his  superiority  over  his  more  grovelling  fellows  by  his  location,  if  by 
nothing  else.  While  they  are  content  to  burrow  in  side  streets  or  second-class 
thoroughfares,  he  boldly  establishes  himself  in  the  fashionable  promenade  and 
business  artery  of  the  metropolis.  And  he  declares  his  higher  aims  and  methods 
in  every  other  way — ^in  his  person,  manners,  and  surroundings.  Passing  up 
d^erted  Broadway  on  a  Sabbath  witli  a  friend,  we  met  a  carriage  containing 
a  party  of  distinguishfxl  appearance.  Two  were  women,  two  men,  and  of  the 
latter,  one  apparently  a  gentleman  of  high  breeding.  He  was  cortsiinly  a  fino- 
looking  man,  with  long,  6ilky  auburn  beard,  clear  complexion,  a  cle:\r  eye, 
and  regular  features.  He  was  dressed  with  all  the  elegance  that  ample  means 
andgood  taste  (r&n  command,  and  he  was  evidently  on  excellent  terms  with 
himself  and  the  world,  for  he  chatted  gayly  but  decorously  with  his  comixin- 
ions.  ••That,"  said  my  companion,  ••is  Brandon  the  fence."  There  was 
so  much  of  gentlemanly  completeness  in  the  presence  of  the  man  that  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  that  he  had  ever  stood  at  the  bar  of  justice  charged  with 
the  meatiest  of  all  the  crimes  against  property.  Yet  I  know  well  enough  tlmt 
be  was  another  of  those  marvellous  outlaws  who  are  ••  got  deixd  to  riglits  " 
without  incurring  any  of  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  seven\l  cases  strongly 
Hlostrative  of  the  miraculous  fact  passed  through  my  mind.  Almost  every 
detective  in  the  force  has  had  to  do  with  him  at  one  time  or  another,  but 
he  has  slipped  through  the  fingers  of  all  of  them  with  equal  skill  and  safety. 
Once  Woolridge  had  him  for  $3,000  worth  of  kid  gloves,  but  there  was  a  de- 
fect in  the  evidence  and  Brandon  beat  the  law.  Once  Farley  aiTcsted  him 
for  receiving  some  valuable  diamonds  which  had  boen  stolen,  and  he  was  held 
to  btul  for  ••  examination,"  but  that  was  the  Jast  of  the  case.    At  another  time 
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Reilley,  the  ward  detective,  got  him  for  faro  checks  and  other  gaming  imple- 
ments, worth  $600,  stolen  by  burglars  from  720  Broadway;  but  it  was  held  that 
such  articles  are  not  property,  and  the  receiver  got  out  of  the  scrape.  The 
same  officer  took  him  again  for  receiving  a  large  lot  of  silk  umbrellas,  stolen 
by  burglars  from  697  Broadway;  but  there  were  no  private  marks  upon  the 
articles,  the  property  could  not  be  proven,  and  the  receiver  proved  again 
triumphant. 

But  it  is  useless  ti>  multiply  these  citations  to  prove  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  disputed.  Brandon  does  indeed  claim  to  be  a  dealer  in  general  miscellanies, 
but  he  will  also  admit  that  he  is  ready  to  buy  anything  under  any  circumstances 
if  he  can  make  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  The  detectives  know,  if  he  does 
not,  that  many  of  the  most  adroit  burglars,  pickpockets,  and  house  thieves  in 
the  city  sell  their  plunder  to  him  regularly;  and  they  know,  if  he  does  not,  that 
he  regularly  buys  and  sells  whatever  they  may  offer.  A  gentleman  who  is 
anxious  to  recover  his  watch  without  the  trouble  of  attempting  to  punish  the 
thief  who  stole  it,  has  only  to  insert  such  an  advertisement  as  I  have  quoted  in 
this  article  to  speedily  trace  it  to  Brandon,  and  regain  it  on  comparatively  fa- 
vorable terms ;  for  the  gentlemanly  dealer  is  not  a  "  sheeny,"  but  a  devout  be- 
liever in  the  fine  old  maxim  of  *•  live  and  let  live."  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
business  upon  these  principles  he  has  several  times  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  arraigned  before  police  courts,  where  he  has  invariably  assumed  virtues 
which  he  has  not,  and  put  on  the  semblance  of  injured  innocence  with  remarka- 
ble effi*ontery  and  success.  I  have  never  heard  that  he  has  threatened  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  being  called  a  fence,  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  any  time 
to  fiind  him  advertising  his  peculiar  industry  by  such  means.  Seeming  to  believe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  punish  any  knave  of  ordinary  adroitness  for  the  crime 
of  dealing  in  stolen  property,  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  readiness  to  buy  any- 
thing which  may  be  tendered  to  him,  and  by  his  demeanor  in  his  transactions 
flippantly  asks  the  officers  what  they  can  do  about  it.  The  police  are  puzzled 
for  an  answer. 

Next  to  Brandon,  in  the  aid  and  comfort  extended  to  thievery,  are  the 
Mandelbaums,  located  at  Rivington  and  Clinton  streets.  Here  is  a  family  of 
four  brothers,  named  Wolf,  Joel,  Hirsch,  and  David,  exclui*ively  engaged  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  stolen  goods ;  and  nothing  shows  more  strongly  the 
entire  safety  with  which  this  nefarious  business  can  be  carried  on  than  the  fact 
that  their  being  thus  engaged  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  well  know  n  at  800  Mul- 
berry street.  It  is  known  there  also  that  Wolf,  who  is  a  lawyer  and  a  man 
of  brains,  is  the  general  director  of  the  concern,  that  all  of  them  iire  adroit 
knaves,  and  that  their  principal  customers  are  such  unscrupulous  persons  as 
"Black  Lena,"  "Big  Mary,"  Lizzie  Stevens,  the  Pedigers — husban.i  and 
wife — Mrs.  Kleinschmidt,  French  Louis,  Charley  Rothschild,  Black  Joe,  Fred 
Schultz,  and  Matilda  Hildebrand.  That  some  of  the  Mandelbaums  liave  been 
•*  got  dead  to  rights  "  is  a  certainty,  and  that  all  of  them  constantly  deserve 
to  be  in  that  unpleasant  dilemma  cannot  be  questioned.  They  are  of  the 
class  that  will  buy  your  household  plate  without  a  qualm,  from  the  thief  who 
steals  it,  and  within  the  hour  melt  it  into  an  undistinguishable  mass  of  sil- 
ver, and  thus  place  it  forever  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  They  will  buj 
the  costly  dresses  of  your  wives  and  daughters  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure, 
and  in  a  twinkling  so  alter  them  that  the  fair  owners  would  givze  longingly 
upon  them,  but  never  dare  to  swear  to  them.  They  will  nithlessly  tear  your 
diamonds  from  their  settings,  and  dare  you  to  identify  them  as  your  property. 
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They  wDl  offer  to  sell  you  pieces  of  goods  stolen  from  your  own  store,  and  if 
you  hint  as  much,  their  lawyer  comes  down  upon  you  with  vii*tuous  indignation, 
and  having  made  you  confess  that  thousands  of  just  such  pieces  are  manufac- 
tured every  year,  wonders  how  any  Christian  can  find  it  in  his  conscience  to 
swear  that  this  particular  piece  is  stolen  property.  Your  trade-mark  having 
been  removed,  you  do  not  swear,  nor  do  you  buy,  but  you  do  not  recover  your 
own.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  bartering  in  the  plunder  of  thieves 
which  the  Mandelbaums  cannot  and  do  not  do.  In  the  practice  of  their  arts 
they  have  rivals  in  all  who  have  been  mentioned  and  many  besides,  some  of 
whom  are  of  considerable  note. 

"  General "  Grenthal  is  of  great  renown  as  a  fence,  and  has  incurred 
more  perhaps  of  detective  attention  than  any  of  his  companions ;  but  I  cannot 
find  any  reason  for  the  fact,  unless  it  be  that  he  trades  with  all  the  thieves  who 
have  been  mentioned,  and  trace  of  missing  trifles  can  more  often  be  had  through 
him  than  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  another  receiver  entitled  to  mention,  not  so  much  because  of 
the  extent  or  variety  of  his  operations  as  for  the  penalty  he  has  paid  for  what 
he  has  done.  Known  to  the  police  as  '*  Little  Alexander,  ^^  and  by  no  other  name, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  rare  distinction  of  having  •*  done  time,"  by  which  phrase 
the  detectives  who  love  to  speak  in  riddles  do  not  mean  that  he  has  swindled 
Time,  but  that  he  has  served  a  term  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 

Besides  these  professional  fences,  the  more  prominent  and  dangerous  of 
whom  have  been  mentioned,  there  are  many  occasional  dealers  in  stolen  goods 
who  practically  are  fences,  and  yet  do  not  exclusively  devote  themselves  to  the 
pursuit.  They  are  men  who  do  not  seek  such  business,  but  take  it  as  it  comes, 
and  never  defeat  a  good  bargain  by  impertinent  inquiries  as  to  tlie  title  of 
the  seller.  They  buy  chiefly  of  beginners  in  thievery,  from  dishonest  clerks  who 
cheat  their  employers  out  of  small  articles  of  stock ;  and  the  fact  that  both  parties 
to  the  transaction  are  inexperienced  in  the  **  ways  that  are  dark  "  is  probably 
the  reason  why  so  many  of  this  class  of  receivers  get  before  the  courts.  While 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  hear  of  any  one  of  the  great  fences  who  have  been  named 
being  brought  to  book,  it  often  happens  that  chance  dealers  in  purloined 
property  are  arraigned  before  the  police  magistrates;  and  it  is  almost  in- 
Tariable  in  these  cases  that  the  booty  is  small,  and  has  been  obtained  from  a 
casual  thief.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  quite  extensive,  as  when  lately  a  large 
quantity  of  kid  gloves,  which  had  been  stolen  a  year  before  by  burglara  from  a 
large  importing  house,  was  found  in  the  shop  of  a  pawnbroker  with  the  original 
packages  unbroken.  In  this  case  the  booty  had  undoubtedly  been  obtained 
from  professional  burglars,  so  that  it  was  in  every  way  an  exception  to  the 
^neral  rule. 

The  most  usual  customers  of  these  casual  receivers  are  clerks,  porters,  or 
truckmen,  who  pilfer  from  the  goods  intrusted  to  their  care,  or  who  obtain 
articles  from  the  business  associates  of  their  employers ;  as,  if  a  clerk  should 
go  to  a  house  with  which  his  master  is  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  and  order  a  bill 
on  account  of  his  employer,  and  take  the  goods  to  the  fence  and  sell  them 
on  his  own  account.  This  species  of  crime  is  of  daily  occurrence  and  of  as 
frequent  detection,  for  it  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  discovered.  When  it 
is,  the  culprit  rarely  fails  to  make  an  open  confession  of  the  whole  matter, 
even  to  the  name  of  the  person  who  purchased  the  property  from  him.  It 
would  seem  that  these  are  cases  which  might  be  prosecuted  to  conviction  of 
both  thief  and  receiver,  but  that  desfrable  result  is  not  often  achieved. 
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In  addition  to  these  casual  receivers  there  is  another  class  of  dealers  in 
stolen  goods  that  may  he  appropriately  called  **  involuntary  fences."  There  is 
no  pawnbroker  and  but  few  jewellers  who  may  not  any  day  become  uncon- 
sciously, and  innocently  enough,  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  Very  often  it  hap- 
pens that  the  professional  thief  tires  of  the  professional  fences,  and  saunters 
into  the  shop  of  a  jeweller  to  offer  a  stolen  watch  for  sale.  In  such  case  he 
does  not  betray  the  flimsiness  of  his  title  by  either  eagerness  to  sell  x>r  readi- 
ness to  take  a  suspiciously  low  price.  He  pretends  indifference,  wants  some- 
thing very  near  the  true  value  of  the  article,  and  rarely  &ils  to  get  it.  The 
jeweller  very  likely  passes  the  watch  on  in  the  course  of  trade  without  knowledge 
of  its  contraband  character,  and  saves  his  conscience ;  but  if  he  does  discover 
it,  the  watch  is  passed  on  with  perhaps  a  little  greater  speed  in  order  to  save 
his  pocket.  Pawnbrokers,  however,  are  more  frequently  the  victims  of  these 
speculative  thieves.  There  is  not  a  day  that  many  of  them  are  not  worried  by 
the  visits  of  detectives  searching  for  stolen  property,  which  in  very  many  cases 
is  found,  and  taken  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  pawnbroker  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  always  clamors  for  the  amount  he  has  advanced  upon  the  article,  and 
if  he  shows  an  innocent  holdership  he  sometimes  gets  it;  but  his  interests  are 
never  the  first  consideration  with  the  detective,  who  must  recover  the  property 
to  have  even  a  chance  of  making  anything  out  of  the  transaction.  But  he  does 
for  that  reason  become  more  circumspect  in  his  dealings.  Many  of  them  are 
entirely  indifferent  as  to  the  character  of  the  persons  with  whom  tbey  traffic, 
and  will  make  an  advance  to  a  known  thief  as  readily  as  to  any  one;  and 
others,  who  would  prefer  not  to  have  such  customers,  are  too  careless  or  hur- 
ried to  avoid  them. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  some  of  the  pledges  in  the  pawnbroker  shops 
of  the  city  are  stolen  property,  and  it  is  more  certain  that  an  even  greater 
part  of  all  watches  and  other  light  valuable  articles  bought  outright  by 
these  brokers  are  of  the  same  description.  The  thief  usually  desires  to  part 
company  utterly  with  his  plunder  for  several  reasons,  first,  he-  never  ex- 
pects to  redeem  the  articles,  and  he  does  not  desire  the  record  of  the  trans- 
action which  a  loan  requires  to  stand  upon  the  books  as  possible  evidence 
against  him ;  but  what  is  stronger  with  him  than  either,  he  wishes  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  having  the  pawn  tickets  upon  him.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this 
danger  could  be  destroyed  by  merely  destroying  the  tickets,  and  of  course  it 
could ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  peculiarities  of  crime  that  the  felon  never 
thinks  of  this  simple  expedient.  Almost  invariably  pawn  tickets  representing 
the  booty  of  several  crimes  are  found  upon  thieves  when  arrested.  On  the  day 
I  am  writing  a  noted  depredator  was  arraigned  before  one  of  the  police  courts, 
on  whose  person  no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  these  tell-tale  bits  of  paper  had 
been  found,  and  it  has  already  been  ascertained  that  they  represent  as  many 
different  larcenies.  Great  bond  robbers  are  not  free  from  the  weakness,  and 
the  fatality  with  which  all  grades  of  criminals  cling  to  these  scraps  of  paper, 
which  are  utterly  worthless  to  them,  is  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  amusing  to  the 
detectives.  It  is  nothing  marvellous  therefore  that  the  thief,  who  is  undoubted- 
ly aware  of  his  idiosyncrasy,  is  always  anxious  to  sell  rather  than  pledge  when 
he  resorts  to  the  pawnbroker  or  jeweller,  as  he  often  does  in  preference  to  the 
fence.  These  facts  are  stated  to  show  that  the  occasional  and  involuntary  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods  have  no  lack  of  temptation,  nor  do  these  dealers  evince 
much  less  of  conscience  than  some  persons  who  claim  to  be  beyond  reproach. 
Not  long  since  I  heard  such  a  man  boasting  of  an  exploit  of  which  almost  any 
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man  living  under  the  three  golden  balls  would  have  been  ashamed.  This  man 
was  aware  that  a  watch  of  a  certain  number  had  been  stolen  and  a  reward  of 
$100  offered  for  its  recovery.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  shop  of  a  pawnbroker 
when  this  watch  was  offered  for  sale,  and  instead  of  arresting  the  person  offer- 
ing it  he  insisted  on  the  privilege  of  buying  it,  which  being  accorded  by  the 
pawnbroker,  he  gave  $50  for  it,  returned  it  to  the  owner,  and  pocketed  the  re- 
ward. This  he  called  smartness,  and  a  man  claiming  to  be  honest  having  such 
ideas,  it  is  not  singular  that  thieves  encounter  so  little  difficulty  in  turning 
their  plunder  into  money. 

Receivers  of  all  classes  do  a  large  business  in  New  York;  but  it  is  impos- 
Bible  to  say  what  is  the  value  of  the  property  which  annually  passes  through 
their  hands.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Police  Commissioners  it  is  stated  that 
dm'ing  tlie  year  1870  the  amount  of  property  lost  was  $1,151,825  50,  of 
which  $919,004  98  was  recovered,  leaving  a  total  loss  of  $232,320  52.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  show  in  prior  articles  that  the  statistical  system  of 
the  Commissioners  is  extremely  faulty,  and  especially  that  it  does  not 
present  a  true  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  property  annually  passing  into  the 
liands  of  thieves ;  but  these  figiures  are  of  more  value  in  estimating  the  busi- 
ness of  fences.  Although  a  compilation  is  made  together  of  property  both 
lost  and  stolen,  the  figures  represent  the  latter  chiefly,  and  it  is  certain  that  of 
this  nearly  all,  both  of  that  recovered  and  that  which  is  represented  as  a 
total  loss,  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  fences.  It  is  equally  certain  that  it 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  plunder  which  was  devoured  by  those  beasts  of 
prey.  I  very  much  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  police  figures  for  1870,  as  in  1868 
the  amount  of  property  lost  by  the  same  showing  was  $4,755,077  83,  and  the 
decrease  to  less  than  one-quarter  that  amount  last  year  is  unnatural,  even  ad- 
mitting that  crime  is  decreasing  in  the  city,  when  the  reverse  is  the  truth.  I 
claim  that  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  a  number  of  years,  with  other 
focts  in  the  exhibit  for  1870,  show  that  the  property  stolen  in  that  year  was  at 
least  tlirice  that  reported  as  lost,  and  that  from  all  sources  the  fences  of  New 
York  do  a  business  of  fire  million  dollars  per  annum  in  the  real  value  of  the 
goods  handled.  Of  course  the  amount  of  money  changing  hands  is  much  less 
than  this,  for  no  fence  was  ever  induced  to  pay  more  than  half  price  for  stolen 
property;  and  every  one  who  buys  from  him  insists  on  having  at  least  a  third 
of  the  market  rate  as  a  margin  for  the  extra  risks  incurred.  As  this  is  a  very 
important  fact,  it  is  worth  a  general  illustration.  A  burglar  breaks  into  a  store 
and  takes  away  with  him  silks  valued  at  $4,000  by  the  owner.  When  the 
burglar  disposes  of  tiiese  goods  to  the  fence,  the  utmost  he  can  possibly  get  for 
them  is  $2,000;  and  when  the  fence  in  his  turn  (fisposes  of  them,  he  does  not 
even  demand  more  than  $3,000.  Property  therefore  depreciates  at  least  one- 
fourth  by  criminal  custody,  and  goods  worth  $5,000,000  in  the  hands  of  the 
legitimate  owners  become  worth  only  $3,750,000  by  surreptitions  exchange. 
Even  this  amount  seems  large,  but  it  is  divided  among  so  many  fences  that  it 
leaves  compairatively  only  a  small  portion  to  each;  and  no  fact  is  better  known 
than  that  these  fences  are  generally  poor  men.  Their  receipts  are  often  large, 
but  so  are  their  expenses.  They  are  continually  getting  into  legal  difficulties 
requiring  large  outlays  to  lawyers  and  the  sharpers  who  infest  the  lower  grade 
of  our  eriminal  courts,  beyond  which  the  cases  of  receivers  rarely  go.  But 
their  chief  loss  is  perhaps  in  being  made  to  disgorge  stolen  property  found 
in  their  possession,  for  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  arrests  in 
the  last  year  of  receivers,  and  very  few  even  of  that  small  number  were  ever 
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brought  to  trial.  One  way  or  another  the  funds  of  the  fences  go  as  easily  as 
they  come,  and  they  are  generally  poor.  None  of  them  ever  accumulate,  and 
when  they  die  they  are  buried  by  the  charity  of  their  associates.  Like  all  other 
classes  of  outlaws,  their  experience  proves  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard. 

But  their  financial  embarrassments  do  not  arise  from  any  difficulties  they 
encounter  in  working  off  their  illicit  stock  in  trade.  They  know  the  deplorable 
fact  that  there  are  many  men  engaged  in  business  which  seems  legitimate  who 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  dabble  in  anything  that  promises  a  profit.  It  was  on 
the  day  of  this  writing  that  a  striking  illustration  occurred  in  the  Tombs  Police 
Ck>urt.  A  merchant  in  Warren  street,  being  met  by  one  of  his  customers  with 
the  assertion  that  a  certain  quality  of  sewing  silk  could  be  bought  at  less  than 
his  offering,  was  positive  to  the  contrary,  for  there  was  none  in  market  except 
what  he  put  there.  But  the  customer  was  positive,  and  upon  investigation  a 
man  was  found  in  Broome  street  selling  such  silk  at  less  than  half  price,  but  it 
proved  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  Warren  street  merchant  eight  months  be- 
fore. Such  cases  are  constantly  coming  up,  and  in  sufficient  number  to  prove 
both  the  readiness  of  a  large  class  of  business  men  to  buy  anything  which  can  be 
sold  at  a  bargain,  and  the  vast  amount  of  stcAen  property  which  is  always  be- 
ing passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  this  city.  No  fence  of  experience  ever  has  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  selling  his  plunder,  and  his  chief  concern  is  to  prevent  its 
being  wrested  from  him  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  thieves  and  police  before  he 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  dispose  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  dangers  of 
the  fences,  and  many  flagrant  cases  of  collusion  between  the  police  and  plun- 
derers to  wrest  stolen  goods  from  the  receivers  have  been  suspected,  and  one 
lately  was  clearly  proven  by  circumstantial  evidence.  The  first  object  of  the 
detective  police  being  to  recover  the  property  for  the  sake  of  the  emolument  it 
will  bring,  it  is  only  because  of  their  adroitness  that  criminal  collusion  between 
them  and  the  thieves  is  not  proven  as  often  as  hinted.  As  it  is,  one  detective 
can  seldom  bring  a  case  upon  which  he  is  working  to  the  happy  consummatipn 
of  recovering  the  property,  without  his  fellows  declaring  that  it  has  been  '*  a 
dead  give-away,*^  whereby  they  mean  to  say  that  no  skill  has  been  displayed  in 
the  matter,  because  the  detective  has  been  guided  from  the  outset  by  the  thief 
who  stole  the  plunder.  I  do  not  say  that  these  things  are  true,  but  I  do  aver 
that  they  are  often  alleged. 

The  traffic  in  stolen  goods  has  gone  on  tdmost  unchecked  in  New  York,  and 
will  probably,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  At  a  first  glance  it  appears  easy  to 
exterminate  the  crime  by  the  punishment  of  the  offenders.  The  possession  of 
the  property  is  the  gravamen  of  the  offence,  and  nothing  is  so  easily  established 
as  a  fact  so  palpable  as  this.  But  after  the  property  is  found  in  possession  of  a 
fence  there  are  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  punishing  him  for  having  it. 
First,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  everybody  that  the  case  shall  not  go  to  court;  the 
owner  wants  his  property,  the  policeman  his  reward,  and  the  fence  immunity. 
Second,  should  the  two  first  decide  to  prefer  the  interests  of  society  rather  thiin 
their  own,  and  prosecute  the  fence,  they  are  met  by  the  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacle of  legally  proving  the  property  found  to  be  identical  with  that  which  was 
lost,  the  fence  has  so  changed  its  appearance.  Because  of  these  two  facts, 
dealing  in  stolen  goods  has  become,  and  threatens  to  permanently  remain,  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  metropolis. 

EdWABD  CIUP8IT. 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 


A  SHADY  stretch  of  lane  with  a  good  sward,  right  back  of  onr  little  cot- 
tage at  Marly,  was  suggestive  of  quoits.  Such  things  being  unknown 
hi  France,  our  special  gossip,  the  village  blacksmith,  under  personal  superin- 
tendence, soon  forged  us  a  set,  and  an  hour  or  two  of  pitching  was  a  daily 
amusement. 

One  bright  sunimer^s  morning,  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  our  game,  a 
rather  portly  gentleman  suddenly  emerged  from  tlie  wooded  copse  which 
skirted  the  road,  and  unconscious  of  danger,  made  directly  for  one  of  the  hubs, 
running  a  positive  risk  of  having  his  head  broken.  Just  in  time  we  cried 
out,  "Stop!  We  beg  your  pardon.  Stay  where  you  are  for  a  moment;  you 
might  be  hurt.    We  will  cease  playmg  until  you  pass." 

"Ah!"  replied  the  person  thus  peremptorily  challenged,  looking  every 
way  but  the  right  one,  "what  on  earth  are  you  doing?  Discus,  is  itP  Voyons, 
You  must  be  our  American  neighbors.  Marly  owes  you  a  debt  for  the  display 
of  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  always  recollect  that  date.  What  do  you 
call  this  game?  Qtia-its7  Impossible  to  pronounce  that.  Strange  now,  is  it 
not,  that  the  newest  people  should  revive  the  ancient  games?  Would  you  con- 
sider it  a  liberty  if  I  asked  permission  to  laijnch  one  of  these  missiles?  Please 
show  me.  I  am  pretty  awkward  with  my  hands,  save  when  I  hold  a  pen ;  and 
I  believe  I  can  manage  that,  at  least  the  world  thinks  so.  Break  my  head, 
would  they?  Well,  Henry  III.  had  his  beaver  smashed  at  a  tourney.  Now 
between  a  sovereign  of  France  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  king  of  romance,  both 
coming  to  untimely  ends,  there  might  be  an  historical  parallel.  I  am  pretty 
sure  my  Parisian  friends  and  the  feuilletonistes  would  not  be  prone  to  forget 
the  episode,  should  such  an  untimely  event  occur."  With  this  introduction 
M.  Dumas,  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  as  merry  as  the  youngest  of  us,  took  his 
quoits  in  hand,  and  though  I  am  forced  to  confess  his  pitching  was  slightly 
wild  and  erratic,  he  soon  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  game.  So 
commenced  sansfa^an  a  most  pleasant  acquaintance  with  the  French  novelist, 
which  rendered  a  more  formal  introduction  m  Paris  a  few  days  later  hardly 
necessary. 

Monte  Cristo,  Dumas^s  house,  was  within  a  stone^s  throw  of  our  modest 
chalet ;  and  though  Dumas  had  abdicated  some  time  prior  to  our  knowing  him, 
he  came  frequently  to  Marly  to  visit  his  daughter.  Mademoiselle  Marie  Dumas, 
who  was  then  staying  with  some  friends  in  the  neighborhood.  Monte  Cristo 
as  a  residence  was,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  the  antithesis  of  an  Abbots- 
ford.  There  was  this  similarity  about  them,  that  they  had  both  helped  to 
embarrass  their  builders.  It  was  more  than  a  country  house,  resembling  a 
small  hotel  (this  of  course  in  the  French  acceptation  of  the  term),  and,  built 
in  the  most  florid  Renaissance,  was  decidedly  garish.  Heads  and  figures  from 
his  romances  decorated  the  outside.  Porthos,  Athos,  and  Aramis  kept  guard 
at  windows,  while  D^Artagnan  stood  sentinel  over  the  portal.  Inside,  where 
the  rooms  were  finished,  the  mural  ornamentation  was  lavish.  If  Balzac 
satisfied  his  longings  for  the  magnificent  in  a  Barmecide  way,  inscnbing 
in  pencil  on  the  bare  walls,  "  Here  is  a  malachite  mantelpiece,"  or  **  Here 
four  caryatides  by  Pnidier  support  an  Athenian  entablature,"  Dumas  more 
practically  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  cravings  of  his  imagination.  Un- 
fortunately there  were  a  great  many  unfinished  chapters  in  this  Monte  Ciisto. 
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The  Mousquetaire^s  gorgeous  sword-belt  might  have  its  blazing  yard  or  60 
of  gold  lace  to  the  front,  while  there  was  not  a  shred  of  it  behind.  One  room, 
intended  for  the  smoking  divan,  was  to  have  been  in  true  Oriental  style.  As 
far  as  it  went,  it  was  honeycombed  and  fretted  in  the  most  elaborate  manner. 
It  was  not  very  large,  but  two  sides  were  finished,  and  yet  it  was  as  intricate 
in  decoration  as  a  jewelled  casket.  In  order  to  have  the  room  absolutely  per- 
fect, Dumas  hail  sent  to  Morocco  for  the  ablest  stone-oarvers.  Though  the 
workmen  might  have  been  more  than  conscientious,  keenly  alive  to  illustrating 
France  with  this  most  beautiful  page  in  the  grammar  of  art,  they  were  obliged 
to  depend  on  their  wag^.  Their  pay  not  having  been  forthcoming,  they  were 
forced  to  leave,  and  the  chamber  remained  uncompleted.  Dumas  would  talk 
about  it  in  his  amusing  way  as  follows :  **  You  see  the  head  workman  was  the 
only  artist  I  ever  knew  who  could  interpret  fervent  Orientalism  with  oold 
stone ;  the  fellow^s  chisel  would  absolutely  become  supple  like  an  artist's  brush, 
(ks  he  would  twist  me  out  those  florid  arabesques.  He  did,  however,  a  veiy 
stupid  thing;  he  brought  his  wife  with  him.  I  never  saw  her  face,  though  I  am 
constrained  to  say  I  sometimes  heard  her  voice — ^rather  her  screams,  it  being, 
I  suppose,  the  custom  of  Moors  to  whip  their  spouses  sometimes.  To  have  in- 
terfered in  any  way  with  what  might  have  been  nothing  but  a  simple  habit  of 
his  countiy,  would  have  stopped  all  work.  Now  my  valet,  an  estimable  crea- 
ture, and  chivalrous  withal  (he  dressed  my  hair  d,  ravir),  was  missing  one  day 
from  his  post,  as  was  the  head  man's  wife.  It  seems  my  countryman,  not  sat- 
isfied with  brushing  the  clothes  of  the  illustration  of  his  country  (c*est  mot), 
had  even  more  lofty  ideas.  He  had  the  ambition  to  start  a  cafe  maurcsqu^ 
with  copper  coffee  cups,  long  pipes — even  indulged  in  ideas  of  nationalizing 
kous'kous  (I  must  {Hrepare  you  that  Arab  dish  some  day) — ^must  needs  have  s 
bona  fide  Moorish  woman  as  dame  dc  camptoir.  Certainly  it  was  an  original 
idea,  had  the  elements  of  success,  and  was  Shakespeare's  '*  Othello  ^*  with  the 
characters  reversed.  To  think  though  of  these  poor  Moors  not  knowing  how 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  customs  of  the  most  polite  and  civilized  people  of 
the  world!  After  tliat  not  a  blow  was  struck  on  a  chisel.  Of  course  they  all 
went  after  the  head  man's  wife.  Ma  foU  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
caught  up  with  her  yet;  I  should  suppose  not,  since  my  pet  room  remains 
unfinished." 

The  study  at  Monte  Cristo  was  a  miracle  of  art,  and  devised  in  such  an 
ingenious  way  as  to  insure  absolute  privacy.  Hard-working  editors  might 
adopt  the  plan,  and  find  their  comfort  wonderfully  improved.  It  stood  a 
short  distance  from  the  main  building,  was  lighted  only  from  the  top,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  pretty  wide  ditch,  filled  with  water.  There  was  no  access  to 
it  save  by  a  regular  portcullis,  the  mechanism  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  occupant  of  the  study,  who  by  means  of  some  simple  contrivance  could 
lower  or  raise  it  at  will.  A  sm^l  litcame  in  proper  medisaval  style  gave  the 
person  within  opportunity  of  observation  and  reconnoitring.  It  was  a  clever 
expedient  to  keep  off  bores  and  duns.  The  novelist  had  endless  jokes  about 
Uiis  ditch,  which  he  loved  to  toll.  **  It  gave,'*  he  would  say,  **  perfect  seouri^ 
from  intrusion,  and  with  it  such  opportunities  for  revenge  I  If  a  theatrical 
critic  abused  me,  all  I  hod  to  do  was  to  inveigle  him  out,  get  him  once  on  the 
bridge,  and  then,  even  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  souse 
he  must  go,  ^  Za  iour  de  Neale^  plump  into  the  water.  I  oould  get  up  at  any 
time  a  regularly  acting  epic.  The  fish  in  it  were  ever  so  fat.  Talk  to  me  about 
your  Roman  fish  ponds!  No  slave  could  ever  have  been  as  suooulent  a  morsel 
as  a  woU-to-do  Parisiaii  bourgeois.     There  was  one  carp  there  who  had  swal- 
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lowed  a  tailor  and  a  bootmaker,  but  who  died  at  last  of  surfeit  from  my 
hatter." 

While  Dumas  lived  at  Monte  Cristo,  most  amusing  stories  were  told  of  the 
galas  held  there,  a  reminiscence  of  which  we  have  from  ohe  of  the  guests.  A 
soore  of  friends  would  be  invited  to  stay  the  week.  The  first  day  the  menu 
firom  Chevet^s  was  fitting  for  a  repast  of  diplomats,  and  the  wines  flowed  in 
abundance.  The  next  day  what  was  left  was  warmed,  and,  though  slightly 
fiagmentary,  yet  made  up  an  ample  meal.  The  third  day,  notwithstanding 
heavy  inroads  made  into  the  hure  de  sanglier^  and  the  half  of  the  turkey  and 
truffles,  good  pickings  were  still  possible.  The  day  afler  that,  the  garnish  of 
the  table,  the  anchovies,  the  sardines,  the  pickles,  the  olives,  arranged  with 
g^race,  still  satisfied  the  hungry.  On  the  fifth  day  matters  wore  a  more  serious 
look.  At  breakfast  the  temple  of  spun  sugar,  with  its  foundations  of  nougat, 
had  but  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  guests ;  at  dinner,  however,  a  sturdy 
omdetU  au  lard^  with  ample  provision  of  wholesome  country  bread,  furnished 
by  a  neighboring  auberge,  and  washed  down  by  common  cabaret  >vine,  had 
orowned  the  feast.  After  that,  famine  threatened.  Without  a  moment^s  hesi- 
tation Dumas  would  then  announce  the  situation,  which,  instead  of  being  re- 
ceived with  murmurs,  was  hailed  with  acclamations.  The  most  ingenious  plans 
for  relief  were  instantly  devised.  Fishing-lines,  nets,  fowling-pieces,  traps,  and 
snares  were  brought  into  requisition.  As  the  Uhlans  have  lately  done,  so  did 
the  company;  and,  throwing  themselves  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  the 
land  was  scoured.  The  Seine  was  angled  for  gudgeons,  the  fish  pond  was 
drawn,  the  moat  was  left  dry,  rabbits  were  snared,  an  occasional  hare  was  shot, 
stray  ducks,  chickens,  and  geese  were  bagged,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbages 
Tvere  sequestrated.  The  grandest  of  baUua  was  inaugurated.  Dumas,  installed 
in  the  ^tchen  before  a  huge  caldron,  received  the  varied  contributions,  and  a 
gypsy  repast,  throwing  into  the  shade  the  more  artificial  preparations  of  the 
Caf<S  de  Paris  or  of  the  Trois  Fr^res,  was  the  climax  of  the  entertainment. 

At  St.  Germain  there  was  a  fiunous  restaurant,  caUed  the  Pavilion  Henri 
jy.  (we  trust  Moltke  has  spared  it),  celebrated  then  for  its  good  cheer  and 
long  bills.  Dumas  had  the  run  of  the  house,  as  much  of  its  popularity  was 
owing  to  the  prominence  the  novelist  had  given  it  in  one  of  his  romances. 
The  restaurateur  was  an  enthusiast,  and  ^potUet  Forthos  one  of  the  inspu^ations 
of  the  place.  Ice  was  exceedingly  scarce  one  summer,  and  none  to  be  h4d 
save  at  the  Pavilion  Henri  lY.  One  hot  day  a  servant  came  to  the  landlord 
with  the  following  message :  **  My  master,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  presents  his 
compliments,  and  begs  you  will  let  him  have  some  ice.^*  **  Tell  your  master,^* 
was  the  reply,  **  that  all  I  have  is  at  the  service  of  the  genius  of  France.  Sanv- 
melier,  bring  up  a  basket  of  the  clearest  ice  for  the  illustrious  author.^'  The 
ice  was  brought  and  placed  in  the  servant^s  hands,  when  the  footman  in  an  un- 
lucky moment  presented  a  napoleon,  adding,  **  My  master  begs  you  will  let  him 
pay  for  it.^^  **  Stop!  **  thundered  out  the  host.  **  Here  is  some  mistake.  I  am 
being  robbed.  M.  Dumas  never  sent  you.  Confess,  coquin,  this  is  a  vile  subter- 
fbge.  Drop  the  ice  this  moment.  M.  Dumas  never  was  known  to  pay  ready 
money  for  anything.  Go  away,  and  presume  no  longer  to  impose  on  my 
credulity." 

The  years  1846-'47  were  periods  of  golden  harvest  for  Dumas.  •*  Monte 
Cristo  "  and  the  *'  MousquetMres  "  with  theu:  continuations,  had  brought  him  in 
8(Hnething  Uke  300,000  francs.  Believing  that  a  theatre  was  necessary  for  the 
interpretation  of  his  pieces,  he  built  the  Tliefttre  Historique.  The  political  and 
social  convulsion  of  1848  ruined  him,  and  perhaps  he  never  was  afterward 
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clear  from  money  embarrassments.  Daring  1851-52  he  sought  refuge  in 
Brussels,  and  as  creditors  would  relax  at  one  moment  or  be  pressing  at  an- 
other, he  would  oscillate  between  Paris  and  Brussels.  Brussels  he  held  in  ab- 
horrence. He  said  to  us  onoe  in  his  peculiar  manner,  reverting  to  some  ro- 
mance he  was  writing  at  the  time,  *'  I  have  got  just  so  far  in  my  work,  where 
my  hero  is  ruined,  perfectly  bankrupt.  Creditors  worse  than  Balzac^s  €rob- 
secks  are  sapping  his  very  vitals.  Now  it  would  save  me  ever  so  much  trouble 
did  I  run  him  off  to  Brussels,  but  I  cannot  afford  it.  I  prefer  shipping  him  to 
St.  Petei-sburg.  The  reason  is  manifest.  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  the  Bel- 
gian capital,  and  by  living  there  have  imparted  a  dlstinotion  to  it  fiir  beyond 
its  merits,  perhaps  only  equalled  by  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  Allies  in  1815.  To  place  my  hero  there  would  indubitably  end  my 
volume,  for  he  would  commit  suicide ;  and  the  booksellers  have  bargained  for 
three  volumes,  and  it  will  be  good  enough,  I  trust,  to  want  a  sequel.*' 

In  1852  Dumas's  pieces  were  still  being  performed  at  his  theatre.  I  re- 
member notably  **  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,"  and,  if  not  mistaken,  believe  M. 
Fechtor  gave  the  performance  the  benefit  of  his  most  distinguished  talent. 
The  plays  were  carefuUy  put  on  the  stage  and  drew  large  audiences.  One 
fault  was  their  extreme  length.  Cham  in  the  **  Charivari ''  caricatured  them  by 
representing  a  baby  in  arms  attending  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  performance  hobbling  out  as  a  decrepit  old  man  on  crutches. 

M.  Dumas  had  an  office  with  chambre  de  gargon  near  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  where  I  frequently  visited  him.  I  often  saw  him  at  work,  and 
was  amazed  at  his  rapidity  of  composition.  Though  talking  most  of  the  time, 
copy  flew  from  him.  Page  on  page  was  thrown  off,  and  he  seemed  to  pride 
himself  rather  on  the  neatness  of  the  copy  than  on  his  marvellous  celerity. 
I  have  looked  over  a  manuscript  of  his  of  fully  three  hundred  pages,  without 
finding  more  than  a  half  dozen  substitutions  of  words;  such  a  thing  as  an 
omission  or  an  interlineation  was  undiscoverable.  Every  letter  was  formed 
with  the  greatest  precision ;  in  fact  he  owed  to  his  beautiful  handwriting  his 
first  position  as  an  under-secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Printers  in  Paris, 
if  they  tore  their  hair  over  Balzac's  impossible  scrawls,  which  required  a  dozen 
revises,  worked  from  Dimias's  copy  as  from  printed  matter.  I  have  before 
me  now  a  letter  of  Dumas's  received  twelve  months  ago,  a  model  of  chirog<- 
raphy.  It  is  so  distinct  that  any  one  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language  can 
spell  out  every  syllable. 

I  remember  a  pleasant  incident  connected  with  one  of  my  visits  to  him. 
As  I  passed  into  his  rooms  I  noticed  in  the  ante-chamber  a  young  man  who 
with  an  anxious  face  was  striding  up  and  down  the  little  room  as  if  in  an 
agony  of  suspense.  As  I  shook  hands  with  Dumas,  I  saw  he  was  moved 
by  some  strong  emotion.  I  was  immediately  informed  of  the  subject  which 
agitated  him.  **You  saw  that  young  man  in  the  vestibule?  Well,  he  is  a 
divine  musician.  Just  the  merest  peasant  boy,  with  scarcely  the  first  ideas 
of  methodical  art,  but  who  is  the  delight  of  his  little  town.  He  is  a  Breton,  and 
lives  by  his  violin.  Vieuxtemps,  who  heard  him,  announces  him  as  a  marvel, 
and  declares  he  has  untold  genius.  The  cursed  conscription  comes,  our  litde 
musician  has  drawn  a  bad  number,  and  go  he  must  as  a  soldier  unless  we  can 
buy  him  a  substitute.  That  is  a  matter  of  precisely  three  thousand  francs.  I 
am  good  for  fifteen  hundred,  for  I  can  get  that  as  an  advance,  I  suppose,  on 
some  of  my  work,  and  perhaps  by  sitting  up  all  night  I  oould  make  ton  niqx>- 
loons  more.  But  how  are  we  to  make  up  the  rest?  I  have  dndned  all  my 
friends  lately;  what,  what  shall  we  do?  ^' 
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I  was  only  too  happy,  knowing  the  case  to  be  a  meritorious  one,  to  offer 
a  modest  contribution,  which  I  placed  on  the  mantelpiece.  *•  Do  not  put  it 
there,  mon  enfant,^^  said  Dumas ;  *•  if  you  did,  it  would  be  considered  common 
property ;  the  first  needy  Mend  who  came  in — 1  have  so  many  of  them — would 
think  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  it.  We  will  lock  that  up.  Stop,  a  real  inspira- 
tion seizes  on  me.  There  is  a  Russian  here  who  wants  a  two-act  comedy  for 
some  private  fete.  I  received  a  week  ago  a  note  from  him,  and  was  rather 
disposed  to  decline  the  business.  He  must  furnish  the  money.  Now  if  I  took 
my  time  to  bargain  about  it,  I  suppose  I  could  make  my  own  price.  But  fif- 
teen hundred  francs  must  be  had  this  evening.  So  good-by. .  Meet  me  to-night 
at  the  Fran^ais;  there  is  a  piece  of  mine  on  the  bills,  and  I  will  report  there 
what  we  three  have  done." 

*•  We  three  P  "  I  exclaimed. 

**  Yes,  we  three,  for  the  inspiration  was  so  miraculous  that  with  my  poor 
£Bigged-out  mind  it  must  have  emanated  from  you." 

That  evening  I  met  him  at  the  foyer  of  the  Th^atre-Fran9ais.  His  face 
was  perfectly  radiant.  His  pretty  piece  of  "  Romulus,"  then  at  its  third  per- 
formance, he  hardly  deigned  to  talk*  about.  "  We  are  saved — saved.  All 
right.  The  matter  was  arranged  in  a  twinkling,"  he  cried.  *'  My  prince  was 
more  than  a  prince ;  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman.  On  stating  my  case  he  pre- 
sented me  with  the  fifteen  hundred  francs,  not  as  an  advance  but  as  a  gift,  only 
making  the  proviso  that  my  piece  must  be  ready  for  him  within  the  neict  two 
months.  Some  day  we  will  do  it  between  break£Eist  and  dinner.  To-night  by 
lids  time  our  little  musician  is  on  his  way  home  to  his  father  and  mother,  free 
from  any  chance  of  fighting  those  rascally  Arabs,  who  might  have  cut  his  head 
oflf.  There  at  least  is  one  young  man^s  career  which  has  not  been  blasted. 
All  I  asked  of  him  was  to  fiddle  me  something  over  my  grave  one  of  these  fine 
days.  I  have  had  a  glorious  day.  Confound  *  Romulus.^  It  is  stupid.  I 
have  thought  over  a  dozen  better  plots  for  it  now  that  it  is  being  performed. 
Well,  you  might  as  well  see  it,  for  it  is  passably  well  played.  Good-by,  then," 
and  with  a  happy  laugh  he  left  me. 

His  extravagance,  his  lavish  use  of  money,  his  apparent  ignorance  of  its 
value,  were  well  known ;  yet  kindly  acts  of  this  nature  were  constantly  per- 
formed by  him,  and  needy  artists,  no  matter  of  what  race,  never  called  on  Du- 
mas that  he  did  not  give  with  open  hands,  often  to  the  impoverishment  of  him- 
self. 

M.  Dumas  was  a  wonderful  host,  and  his  merry  laugh  and  lusty  voice  re- 
sounded everywhere.  He  showed  us  a  secretary,  and  opening  a  drawer  drew  out 
a  handful  of  orders.  "  See,"  said  he  with  a  sigh,  •*  these  are  baubles,  but  I  only 
care  for  tlie  Legion  of  Honor.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  no  Frenchman  can 
wear  it  when  he  hns  business  troubles.  Here  is  one  which  has  an  amusing  in- 
cident attached  to  it.  You  know  the  story  of  one  of  our  playwrights,  who  when 
asked  about  his  three  decorations  replied,  *  I  have  the  third  because  I  had  the 
other  two,  and  the  second  because  I  had  the  first,  and  the  first,  mafoif  because 
I  had  not  any.'  Well,  this  one  comes  from  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  We  had  no  tel- 
egraphs in  those  days.  The  Bey's  son  was  on  his  way  to  Paris.  Just  before 
presenting  myself,  as  luck  woidd  have  it,  between  two  stupid  paragraphs  of 
the  *  Constitutionnel '  I  read  of  the  young  man's  arrival,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  it  to  his  Highness.  '  Blessed  be  he  who  is  the  bearer  of  good 
tidings,'  said  my  Sultan,  as  he  took  off  his  order  and  placed  it  on  my  breast. 
Perhaps  I  deserved  it  quite  as  much  as  I  did  the  rest.  There  was  one  time 
quite  a  dispute  who  had  the  most  decorations,  Rothschild  or  myself;  jt  was 
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money  against  brains.  Balzac  had  the  stranj^est  ideas  on  this  sabjecL  He 
wanted  a  decoration  something  like  a  golden  crown  of  olive  leaves,  to  be  worn 
by  literary  men  only.  The  Government  was  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  It  was  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  mixed  commission  of  authors  and 
those  very  much  abused  people  the  editors.  Of  course  all  critics  were  ineligi- 
ble. Balzac  was  to  have  been  Grand  Chancellor ;  your  humble  servant,  Hugo, 
and  Dickens  were  to  have  been  Vice-chancellors.  Balzac,  they  do  say,  went 
so  fiur  as  to  order  his,  as  a  pattern  of  course,  made  in  tin,  as  he  insisted  it  should 
be  worn  over  tlie  hat,  like  an  aureole.  We  only  laughed  him  out  of  it  by  ask- 
ing him  how  he  could  manage  it  of  a  windy  day.  Of  course  decorations  and 
republicanism  are  impossible,  but  we  poor  Frenchmen  must  have  some  kind  of 
bauble  for  our  teething  ambition  to  bite  on.^* 

From  the  nature  of  the  man  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  self-aggran- 
dizement in  his  talk,  and  his  own  life,  its  incidents,  and  his  career,  were  con- 
stant topics.  After  you  knew  him  you  never  heeded  this,  and  received  without 
%  single  mental  comment  even  an  expression  of  this  nature:  **  French  litera- 
ture is  a  tripod,  supported  by  myself,  Hugo,  and  LAmartine.^*  In  conversatioa 
anecdotes,  facts,  dates,  men,  manners,  snd  customs  of  every  age  and  period 
were  thrown  off  without  an  effort,  and  all  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  romanoOt 
80  absolutely  fascinating,  that  one  never  tired  of  listening  to  them. 

Differing  from  many  of  his  fellow  authors,  there  was  neither  jealousy  nor 
envy  in  his  composition,  and  though  often  attacked  he  sought  his  revenge  rather 
by  an  act  of  kindness.  I  feel  sure  that  in  distracted  France,  when  some  pi- 
geon flew  into  the  beleaguered  city,  bearing  its  tiny  packet  telling  of  armies 
slaughtered,  of  a  country  gasping  in  its  last  mortal  agony,  the  two  short  words, 
**  Dumas  dead,"  caused  even  in  sorrowing  Paris  additional  tears  to  flow. 

In  appearance  he  was  above  the  average  height,  and  portly,  with  an  unusu- 
ally large  head.  The  trace  of  his  African  blood,  though  not  appreciable  in  the 
oomplexion,  which  was  ruddy,  was  evident  in  the  hair,  the  lips,  and  the  eyes. 

Poor  Dumas  !  I  owe  you  many  a  happy  hour.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
when  I  first  read  your  **  Monte  Cristo."  I  was  in  my  hot  blood  then,  and 
of  a  pleasant  summer  night,  with  some  dry  class-book,  had  been  studying  into 
the  evening.  It  might  have  been  nine  oVlock  as  the  lesson  was  mastered, 
when  I  first  took  hold  of  your  famous  story.  Outside  was  a  powerful  wood- 
cut, a  man  with  a  cannon  ball  tied  to  his  feet,  making  a  plunge  from  some  cas- 
tle battlement.  At  it  I  went,  as  I  thought  for  ten  minutes  or  so.  But  aU 
that  stdll  night  passed  away,  unheedod  was  the  morning  light,  unnoticed  the 
oockcrow,  the  early  stir  of  the  house,  until  as  breakfast  bell  was  rung  the  book 
was  finished,  swallowed  at  one  long,  delicious  draught.  I  have  never  read 
it  since,  have  carefully  abstained  from  it,  wishing  to  preserve  the  indescribable 
pleasure  it  gave  me  then.  Perhaps  the  book  had  a  certain  influence  over  me. 
To  this  day  I  never  shake  out  some  stray  book-mark  from  a  mus^  tome 
without  a  certain  flutter  of  the  heart,  and  decipher  it  I  must,  with  some  hazy 
idea  of  finding  the  key  to  a  Borgian  treasure.  As  to  my  enemies,  I  have  long 
ago  determined  to  punish  them  in  exact  accordance  with  the  peculiar  method 
laid  down  in  that  delirious  novel.  Should  I  ever  go  to  prison,  in  default  of 
that  learned  Abb^,  who  is  to  impart  to  me  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  already  pretty  large  library  I  should  want  to  carry  there,  I  should 

certainly  require  '*  Monte  Cristo." 

B.  Philufs. 
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IT  was  often  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the 
habitu^  of  the  BlinDSville  Theatre 
why  Minnie  Craig  ever  went  oo  the  stage. 
She  had  not  a  particle  of  dramatic  talent, 
Dor  yet  a  traee  of  that  beauty  which  is 
often  the  best  possible  substitute  for  such 
talent.  She  had  not  even  what  is  usually 
called  a  good  stage  presence.  She  was  a 
small,  shy,  pale  little  girl,  with  diminu- 
tive  features,  a  slight  thin  form,  light* 
gray  eyes,  and  light-brown  hair,  both  of 
the  last  being  sadly  deficient  in  lustre. 
Not  eren  the  aid  of  rouge  and  pearl-poW'p 
der  could  lend  light  to  her  eyes  or  bright- 
en her  thin  little  fitce  into  beauty. 

Poor  Minnie's  history  was  but  a  sad 
one.  She  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  tour 
years  of  age,  and  was  under  the  charge  of 
a  stepfather  who  had  married  but  a  few 
years  afler  the  death  of  her  mother. 
Things  did  not  prosper  with  Mr.  Ryers. 
Children  accumulated  about  him,  and  his 
meuis  de<^reased  in  nearly  equal  propor* 
tion,  till,  one  day,  when  Minnie  had  near* 
ly  attained  the  completion  of  her  seven* 
teenth  year,  he  announced  to  her  his  in* 
tention  of  going  to  Or^^  to  try  his  luck 
in  a  new  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  informed  her  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  * '  look  about  and  shift  for  herself, "  as  he 
expressed  it ;  in  other  words,  to  make  hw 
own  living.  He  was  not  positively  cruel 
or  evea  unkind;  he  had  conscientiously 
expended  the  small  sum  of  money  left  to 
Minnie  by  her  mother  in  giving  the  girl  a 
good  education ;  he  had  never  cared  any- 
thing for  her,  his  wife  hated  her,  and  he 
really  did  not  see  why  she  coulcl  not  get 
along  by  herself  and  **  stop  bothering 
him.'' 

Minnie  quietly  acquiesced  in  all  that  he 
said,  helped  the  family  to  pack  up,  as- 
sisted in  the  final  toilet  of  the  eight  young* 
est  Ryers,  and  then,  when  the  train  moved 
out  of  the  station,  leaving  her  alone  in  the 
world,  she  sat  down  on  a  bench  outside  of 
the  ladies'  waiting-room,  a  very  forlorn 
and  miserable  little  creature  indeed. 

It  chanced,  however,  that  a  train  from 
the  east  came  in  immediately  afler  the 
departure  of  the  western  one,  and  among 
the  paasenieerB  for  Blinnsville  was  the 


well-known  tragic  actress  Mrs.  Bradley, 
who  was  engaged  for  a  series  of  represen- 
tations at  the  Blinnsville  Theatre. 

Something  in  the  meek  sorrowful  fitce 
of  poor  Minnie  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  kind-hearted  actress  during  the  brief 
space  of  time  which  she  vras  forced  to 
expend  in  waiting  for  a  carriage.  She 
asked  Minnie  a  few  questions,  drew  the 
whole  of  her  sad  simple  story  from  her, 
and  the  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  en- 
gagement of  Minnie  by  the  manager  of 
the  theatre  at  a  small  salary,  with  the 
vague  understanding  that  she  was  to  make 
herself  generally  useful. 

Minnie  was  not  altogether  unhappy  in 
her  new  sphere  of  existence.  She  had 
never  knovm  what  love  and  kindness  and 
home  ties  meant ;  she  had  always  been  a 
kind  of  vraif  and  stray,  both  at  home 
and  at  school ;  and  her  new  companions, 
though  rough  and  unrefined,  were  not  un- 
kind to  her.  She  was  too  quiet,  too  meek, 
too  insignificant  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
possible  rival  by  any  of  her  associates,  or 
to  awaken  the  slightest  aversion  or  envy 
in  the  heart  of  any  one  of  them.  She  was 
always  ready  to  fiisten  the  wreath  or  pin  up 
the  tulle  skirts  of  the  premiere  daiiseuse^ 
Mile.  Rosalie,  whose  name  in  private  life 
was  Maggie  Higgins ;  she  never  otjected 
when  asked  to  sew  on  a  button  or  repair 
a  rent  in  the  stage  garments  of  the  leading 
gentleman ;  and  the  singing  chambermaid 
always  depended  upon  her  for  the  pins 
which  that  young  lady's  careless  style  of 
dress  usually  rendered  necessary  before 
the  dose  of  a  performance.  As  fiir  as 
ereature  comforts  were  eoncemed,  she  was 
not  much  worse  off  than  of  late  years  she 
had  been  in  the  house  of  her  stepfather. 
The  little  attic  at  a  fifth-rate  boarding 
house  which  she  shared  with  Lizzie  Mo- 
Ginnis,  a  warm-hearted  Irish  girl  who 
was  in  pretty  much  the  same  line  of 
theatrical  business  as  herself,  was  quite 
as  comfortable  as  the  garret  to  which  the 
in^wth  of  the  Ryers  family  had  consigned 
her ;  and  the  fare  was  fully  as  palatable  as 
that  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  at 
the  cheap  boarding-school  where  the  hap- 
piest days  of  her  life  had  been  passed. 
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Her  professional  duties  were  often  very 
wearying,  but  they  tired  her  leas  than 
nursing  the  three  youngest  Ryerses  had 
done 

Her  salary,  small  though  it  was,  suf- 
ficed for  her  wants,  and  she  would  have 
been  quite  happy  if  only  she  oould  hare 
got  accustomed  to  the  coarseness  and  lack 
of  purity  and  refinement  which  character- 
iaad  too  many  of  her  associates.     Her 
fiither  had  been  a  gentleman  bom  and 
bred,  and  poor  Minnie,  in  addition  to  her 
other  disqualifications,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, for  the  life  she  led,  had  inherited  his 
refinement  of  feeling  and  the  shrinking 
delicacy  of  his  over-sensitive  nature.    She 
oould  not  get  used  to  the  oaths,  the  to- 
bacco-chewing, and  the  daily  drams  of  the 
male  members  of  the  company ;  and  the 
painted  faces,  loud  voices,  and  shameless 
manners  of  most  of  the  women,  filled  her 
with  a  miserable  terror  that  made  her  feel 
as  though  she  would  like  to  creep  into 
some  comer  and  there  die,  just  to  get  rid 
of  them.    She  shrank  with  horror  from 
the  celebrated  Rhoda  Bronson  when  she 
came  with  her  troupe  of  Golden-haired 
Beauties  (as  the  play-bills  termed  them) 
to  play  burlesque  and  display  her  un- 
draped  loveliness  on  the  boards  of  the 
Blinnsville  Theatre;  she  cowered  out  of 
sight   when    the    celebrated    tragedian 
Charles  Woodleigh  strode  on  the  stage 
half  dmnk  and  insisted  on  kissing  the 
girls  all  round.    Miss  Claudia  Eastford, 
the  celebrated  personator  of  the  "  French 
Spy,"  filled  her  with  dismay  and  disgust 
by  reason  of  her  bare  limbs,  her  brazen 
face,  and  her  bold  manners ;  and  though 
she  WBs  on  very  good  terms  with  Maggie 
Higgins,  the  leading  dancer,  who  was 
really  a  very  good  girl,  and  the  sole  sup- 
port of  a  paralyzed  father  and  two  sickly 
little  sisters,  the  scanty  dress  and  scandal- 
ous behavior  of  the  ladies  belonging  to 
the  peripatetic  **  Black  Crook  "  troupes 
made  poor  Minnie  unspeakably  wretched. 
Poor  little  girl !    She  would  have  been 
so  happy  in  some  quiet,  humble  home, 
either  as  the  eldest  daughter  or  the  cher- 
ished wife  of  some  good  man.    She  would 
gladly  have  wom  calico  all  her  days,  if 
only  she  had  never  been  called  upon  to  as- 
sume the  silken  tights  and  short  tunic  of 
a  page,  which  not  infrequently  happened. 
The  rouge  and  burnt  cork  of  her  stage 
complexion,  the  soiled  and  rumpled  condi- 
tion of  the  tamished  stage  finery  supplied 


to  her  from  the  wardrobe,  were  daily  trials 
to  her,  for  she  was  as  daintily  neat  in  her 
habits  as  a  pet  kitten.  If  she  had  but 
possessed  a  particle  of  dramatic  talent,  or 
a  ray  of  enthusiasm  for  the  life  into  which 
she  had  drifted,  things  would  not  have 
beenso  bad ;  but  as  it  was,  her  life  was  bat 
a  dreary  one. 

And  yet,  as  I  have  before  said,  she  was 
not  altogether  unhappy.  Her  whole  ex- 
istence had  been  so  disnal,  so  loveless,  so 
devoid  of  hope  and  interest,  that  there 
.  was  no  pleasant  past  or  disappointed  ex- 
pectations to  make  her  present  life  doubly 
disagreeable  by  dint  of  contrast.  Lizzie 
McGinnis  was  kind  to  her,  the  manager 
did  not  scold  her  more  tlmn  Mr.  Ryers 
had  always  done,  and  there  was  a  rough 
good-nature  among  even  the  rudest  of  het 
companions,  which  she  felt  and  was  grate- 
ful for,  even  though  she  sometimes  shrank 
from  its  bestowers.  And  then  there  was 
nothing  else  for  her  to  do.  She  had  not 
the  physique  for  household  service,  nor 
the  mental  qualifications  for  a  teacher, 
and  she  was  but  a  slow  and  indifierent 
seamstress.  So  she  went  on  her  quiet 
humble  way,  grateful  to  the  Providence 
that  had  raised  up  friends  for  her  in  her 
hour  of  need,  glad  of  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  which  her  labors  procured 
for  her,  patient,  gentle,  and  contented. 
No  one  ever  reaUy  insulted  her  or  mo- 
lested her.  Her  weakness,  her  insignifi- 
cance, her  want  of  beauty,  her  lack  of 
genius,  her  willingness  to  oblige,  all  these 
qualities  combined  to  shield  her  from 
rudeness  and  to  call  forth  kindly  feeling 
toward  her. 

And  then  there  were  some  things  that 
she  really  ei\joyed.  Deep  down  in  the 
recesses  of  her  repressed,  starved  soul, 
there  existed  a  very  real  though  unculti- 
vated taste  for  poetry  and  art.  And  so 
when  it  chanced  that  one  of  the  great 
dramatic  stars  of  the  day  illumined  for  a 
brief  period  the  horizon  of  the  Blinnsville 
theatre-going  world,  there  was  no  mnre 
eager  or  entranced  listener  in  all  the 
crowded  audience  than  the  pale  little  girl, 
who  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  walk- 
ing as  one  of  Lady  Ann's  attendants  be- 
hind King  Henry's  C(^ln,  or  dancing  a 
quadrille  in  my  Lady  Capulet's  ball-room. 
Her  duties  for  the  evening  over,  she  al- 
ways on  such  occasions  lingered  at  the 
wings  till  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last 
time,  and  then  she  went  home  to  dream 
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about  Werner  or  Ingomar,  or  to  meditate 
OTer  the  pages  of  an  edition  of  Shake- 
speare in  one  Tolume,  which  formed  one  of 
her  few  possessions.  Fortunately  for  her, 
the  provinces  are  fonder  of  the  legitimate 
drama  than  lure  the  large  cities,  and  her 
opportunities  for  witnessing  the  plays  of 
the  greater  dramatists  were  therefore  not 
infrequent.  ^ 

She  found  of  course  her  greatest  delight 
in  witnessing  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
The  wide  possibilities  of  human  life  and 
love  were,  by  this  mighty  magician,  re- 
Tealed  to  the  desolate  child  whose  dreary 
existence  had  never  known  the  sunny  in- 
fluence of  human  a£fection — ^not  even  of 
that  love  that  comes  to  us  the  earliest  and 
clings  to  us  the  last,  the  love  of  a  mother. 
In  default  of  human  beings  to  cherish  or 
to  adore,  she  took  his  creations  to  her 
lonely  heart;  and  though  she  but  dimly 
comprehended  their  grandeur  or  their 
grace,  they  became  unspeakably  dear  to 
her.  Portia,  Rosalind,  Beatrice,  Juliet, 
Helena,  these  were  the  companions  of  her 
solitude,  the  beloved  ones  of  her  heart ;  and 
though  they  often  spoke  in  language  she 
could  scarcely  understand,  they  were  none 
the  less  real  to  her  and  none  the  less  dear. 
And  when  the  lips  of  genius  interpreted 
the  poet's  words  and  gaje  shape  and  sub- 
stance to  her  vague  visions  of  his  char- 
acters, bow  intense  was  her  ei\joyment, 
and  how  eagerly  she  listened  and  gazed 
till  the  brief  hour  of  illusion  was  past, 
and  she  crept  home  to  her  little  garret, 
not  wholly  desolate,  not  utterly  alone,  for 
the  soul  of  Shakespeare  went  with  her 
and  his  voice  sang  music  to  her  heart. 

If  it  be  given  to  us  to  seek  out  in  an- 
other world  those  whose  genius  has  de- 
lighted and  inspired  us  during  our  mortal 
lives,  bow  vast,  how  numberless  will  be 
the  throng  of  reverent  pilgrims  to  that 
fiur  throne  whereon,  in  some  far  celestial 
region,  sits  Shakespeare,  immortal  among 
the  immortals,  and  what  words  of  grate- 
ful praise  shall  there  not  arise  from  the 
wide  army  of  his  worshippers,  an  army 
gathered  through  lapsing  centuries,  count* 
ing  new  battalions  with  every  passing  day. 

Among  the  theatrical  stars  that  rose  and 
set  on  the  Bh'nnsville  firmament,  there 
was  frequent  mention  of  one  who  seemed 
to  be  the  brightest  luminary  of  them  all, 
a  tragedian  still  young,  but  widely  fa- 
mous, by  name  Paul  Eennard.  Een- 
nard's  Hamlet,  Kennard's  lago,  Eennard's 


Richelieu,  his  conception  of  Richard  III., 
his  dress  in  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  his 
delivery  of  **  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  his  man- 
ner of  acting  the  dagger  scene  in  **  Mac- 
beth," these  were  frequent  subjects  of 
conversation  amon^  those  members  of  the 
profession  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  seen  him  in  his  leading  characters. 
Young  actors  in  the  same  line  of  business 
abused  him  heartily  afler  the  manner  of 
their  kind,  and  called  him  overpraised, 
stilted,  unnatural,   absurd;   older  men, 
with  the  theatrical  sceptre  slipping  slowly 
from  their  &iling  grasp,  shook  their  heads 
and  talked  about  Kean,  and  Kemble,  and 
the  elder  Booth ;  while  true  lovers  of  the 
drama  and  the  students  of  Shakespeare 
confessed  his  genius  and  were  enchanted 
with  his  personations.    The  masses,  for 
a  wonder,  agreed  with  these   last,  and 
crowded  the  houses  whenever  and  wher^ 
ever  he  appeared.    It  was,  therefore,  with 
delight  that  the  theatre-going  public  of 
Blinnsville  hailed  the  announcement  of 
*'  the  engagement  for  a  limited  period  of 
the  celebrated  young  tragedian  Mr.  Paul 
Kennard,  who  would  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  Monday  the  I8th  instant,  in 
his  great  character  of  lago,  in  Shake- 
speare's immortal  tragedy  of  '  Othello, 
the  Moor  of  Venice. ' ' '    And  even  Minnie 
Craig  felt  a  small  thrill  of  excitement  at 
the  idea  of  seeing  and  performing  on  the 
same  boards  with  so  renowned  an  actor, 
and  she  listened  with  interest  to  all  the 
gossip  about  him  which  pervaded  the  dra- 
matic company.    Her  ideas  of  eminent 
tragedians  were  mainly  derived  from  her 
recollections  of  Mr.  Woodleigh,  who  was 
big,  burly,  and   loud-voiced,   and  who 
sported  an  immense  black  goatee  and  pos- 
sessed the  thickest  legs  in  the  profession ; 
while  the  phrase  "a  handsome  actor" 
only  called  up  before  her  the  image  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Brierly,  whose  round  blue 
eyes,  bull   neck,   broad  shoulders,  and 
shapely  limbs  had  been  much  admired  by 
the  schoolgirls  and  shopwomen  of  Blinns- 
ville when  he  had  acted  there  some  months 
before. 

Her  surprise,  therefore,  was  great  when, 
the  first  day  of  Mr.  Kennard's  engagement 
having  arrived,  that  gentleman  presented 
himself  before  the  Blinnsville  company  at 
the  hour  of  rehearsal,  and  she  saw  before 
her  a  refined-looking,  graceful,  dark-com* 
plezioned  gentlesian,  whose  fine  but  se- 
verely outlined  features,  slender  figure, 
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and  pale-olWe  complexion,  in  no  mse  re- 
sembled either  the  ideals  of  her  imagina- 
tion or  the  picture  of  her  memory.  She 
had  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  the  beaux 
and  holies  of  the  stage  leave  their  loveli- 
ness in  their  dressing-rooms  vrith  their 
wigs  and  cosmetics ;  she  had  ceased  to  feel 
astonished  when  she  beheld  Rhoda  Bran- 
son tie  on  her  mane  of  yellow  hair  before 
prancing  on  the  stage  as  a  prince  in  a 
burlesque,  or  when  she  saw  Miss  Claudia 
Eastford's  symmetry  disappear  with  the 
laying  aside  of  her  padded  tights.  And 
here  was  an  actor  whose  brilliant  dark 
eyes  needed  no  pencilling  or  paint  to  lend 
them  fictitious  lustre,  whose  wavy  dark 
hair  was  all  his  ovm,  and  whose  finely 
proportioned  figure  was  guiltless  of  any 
foreign  additions  or  improvements. 

But  when  the  evening  came  and  lago 
(Mr.  Kennard)  stepped  from  his  dressing- 
room,  no  longer  Paul  Kennard,  but  trans- 
formed in  every  feature,  look,  and  gesture 
to  the  vrily  Italian  fiend  created  by  Shake- 
speare, how  great  was  her  amazement  and 
delight.  The  poor,  untutored  child  could 
not  herself  understand  why  this  man  was 
different  from  all  other  actors  she  had  ever 
seen,  but  she  felt,  though  she  scarcely 
comprehended  the  fact,  that  she  had  seen 
good  performers,  but  never  before  had  she 
beheld  a  great  actor.  "  He  isn't  playing 
lago,  he  is  lago,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self as  she  watched  the  performance  from 
her  nsnal  comer  at  the  wings.  The  kmd- 
ly  manner,  rich  soft  voice,  and  pleasing 
person  of  Paul  Kennard  had  insensibly  at- 
tracted her  notice  and  won  her  admiration 
in  the  morning ;  but  now,  keenly  alive  to 
the  illusion  of  the  scene,  she  shnmk  with 
a  sort  of  terror  from  the  evil  glitter  of 
those  lustrous  eyes,  the  baleful  beauty  of 
that  handsome,  wicked  fiice,  the  serpent- 
hiss  that  lurked  in  the  silvery  tones  of  that 
smooth,  silken  utterance.  And  when  the 
play  was  over  and  she  had  gained  the 
shelter  of  her  quiet  garret,  she  did  not,  as 
usual,  seek  at  once  for  much-needed  rest, 
bat  clasping  her  Shakespeare  she  cowered 
in  the  moonlight  to  dream  over  the  whole 
performance  again,  and  to  evoke  fh)m  the 
pages  a  vision  of  the  wonderful  persona* 
tion  she  had  just  witnessed. 

The  next  evening  "  Hamlet*^  was  per- 
formed, and  again  Minnie  revelled  in  tbe 
new  delight  of  beholding  one  of  Shake- 
speare's greatest  creations  perfectly  embod- 
ied before  her.    There  stood  the  Prince  of 


Denmaric,  no  shadowy  phantom  called  up 
by  the  art  of  the  stage  costumer,  not  Mr. 
Kennard  declaiming  a  number  of  speeches 
in  a  black  tunic,  but  Hamlet  himself  in 
all  the  grandeur,  the  poetry,  the  pathos 
which  his  mighty  creator  has  bestowed 
upon  him.  What  mattered  to  ^er  the 
dusty  scenes,  the  dingy  dresses,  the  audi- 
ble tones  of  the  prompter,  the  mistakes 
made  by  the  Queen,  the  brandy  and  wntet 
wherewith  Horatio  refreshed  himself  be- 
tween the  acts  ?  One  personage  was  real , 
one  character  stood  forth  living,  breath- 
ing, vital  with  the  intense  vitality  of  ge- 
nius, the  soul  created  by  Shakespeare  em- 
bodied in  a  form  worthy  of  such  a  soul. 

The  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  bringing 
with  them  in  their  course  a  new,  keen 
emotion  to  the  chilled,  starved  life  of 
Minnie  Craig.  Insensibly  she  had  grown 
to  watch  for  Paul  Kennard 's  coming,  to 
listen  for  his  step,  to  hearken  eagerly  to 
the  tones  of  his  voice.  She  felt  a  new, 
delicious  joy  in  the  very  foct  of  his  pres- 
ence ;  and  did  he  happen  to  address  a  few 
words  to  her,  as  occurred  moro  than  once, 
she  went  home  rich  in  the  possession  of 
the  memory  of  those  words.  Once,  seeing 
her  eyes  rest  admiringly  on  a  tea  rosebud 
in  his  buttonhole,  he  took  it  out  and  gave 
it  to  her,  and  with  it  bestowed  upon  her 
a  bliss  too  deep  for  utterance.  For,  thou^ 
the  poor  girl  herself  did  not  realize  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  new  emotions  that 
thrilled  her  soul,  the  fate  that  finds  us  all 
out  sooner  or  later,  the  love  that  comes  to 
ns  all  either  as  etmsoler,  tormenter,  or 
avenger,  had  fiistened  itself  upon  her  lifo. 
She  loved  Paul  Kennard,  though  she 
scarcely  dared  confess  the  fkct  even  to  her- 
self. She  only  knew  that  when  she  was 
in  his  presence  she  was  happy,  and  that 
she  looked  forward  to  the  termination  of 
his  engagement  with  a  feeling  of  sick  fore^ 
bodu3g,  a  premonition  of  unspeakable 
wretchedness.  And  never  did  a  love  more 
tender,  more  humble,  more  hopeless  find 
shelter  in  any  human  breast.  It  resem^ 
bled  the  fabled  adoration  of  a  flower  for  a 
star,  as  pure,  as  hapless,  as  self-devoted. 
Like  some  wild  vine  that  has  trailed  on- 
supported  along  the  ohilly  earth,  and  at 
lest  twines  itself  around  some  stately  tree 
only  to  wither,  her  love  had  vround  itself 
about  the  image  of  Paul  Kennard  only, 
alas !  to  perish  there  unheeded. 

She  said  nothing  to  any  one  respectin|f 
her  feelings.    Who  was  there  in  whom 
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she  could  confide?  Lizzie  McGinnis,  her 
only  friend,  rough,  boisterous,  and  jovial, 
was  the  last  person  to  whom  the  timid, 
slrinking  girl  could  have  whimpered  the 
sacred  secret  that  she  cherished  in  her 
heart.  So  she  crept  in  and  out  of  the  the- 
atre as  usual,  growing  sadder,  paler,  thin- 
ner as  Paul  Kennard^s  engagement  drew 
near  its  close,  but  otherwise  just  the  same 
shy,  patient  little  creature  that  she  had 
ever  been.  Once  Mr.  Kennard,  who  had 
been  attracted  by  her  modest  look  and 
neat  attire,  noticed  her  wan  face  at  re- 
hearsal and  asked  her  kindly  if  she  were 
not  well,  adding,  '*  If  you  are  sick,  go 
home.  I  will  make  it  all  right  with  the 
manager."  The  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes 
as  she  answered  that  she  was  perfectly 
well.  She  could  not  tell  him  that  her 
only  malady  was  his  approaching  depart- 
ure. 

The  day  which  she  so  dreaded  and  to 
which  she  had  looked  forward  with  such 
feelings  of  woe  and  misery  at  length  ar- 
rived, the  last  of  Paul  Kennard's  engage- 
ment. The  play  for  the  evening  was  to 
be  **  Richelieu,"  and  Minnie  was  to  ap- 
pear in  the  small  part  of  Marion  de  Lorme 
a  character  who  is  present  on  the  stage 
about  five  minutes,  and  who  has  perhaps 
fbur  times  that  number  of  lines  to  repeat. 
She  studied  the  words  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  followed  Mr.  Rennard^s  direc- 
tions with  the  most  anxious  minuteness. 
She  looked  up  a  volume  of  historical  cos- 
tumes, dressed  her  hair  in  the  loose  ring- 
lets which  were  the  fashionable  coiffure  in 
the  days  of  Louis  Treize,  and,  in  the  light 
blue  cotton-velvet  dress  assigned  to  her 
from  the  vrardrobe,  and  vrith  a  profusion 
of  wax  beads  on  her  neck  and  arms,  she 
really  looked  very  nicely,  and  was  a  far 
more  satisfactory  representative  of  the 
character  than  is  usually  seen,  the  ugliest 
and  most  ungraceful  female  in  the  com- 
pany being  generally  selected  to  perform 
the  part  of  the  fair  Marion,  whose  bright 
eyes  elicit  a  compliment  even  from  the 
aged  lips  of  Richelieu  himself. 

Minnie  got  through  the  scene  very 
creditably,  and  Paul  Kennard,  noticing 
her  anxious  endeavors  to  do  her  best,  ut- 
tered a  few  words  of  commendation  when 
be  passed  her  at  the  end  of  the  act ;  and 
though  this  was  his  last  night,  she  could 
not  help  feeling  very  much  pleased  and 
qoite  happy.  She  hurried  to  change  her 
dieas  80  that  she  might  lose  no  part  of  the 


remainder  of  the  play.  Her  blue  velvet 
robe  was  soon  exchanged  for  her  walking 
dress,  her  best  one,  a  cheap  but  pretty 
lavm  which  was  quite  new,  and  which 
she  had  worn  to  the  theatre  that  night 
with  a  feeling  that  she  would  like  to  look 
her  best  when  she  bade  Mr.  Kennard  &re- 
well.  This  done,  she  stole  to  her  usual 
post  at  the  wings  to  vratch  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  the  Cardinars  fortunes. 

The  third  act  was  reached  at  last,  and 
the  bedroom  of  Richelieu  at  Ruelle  was 
disclosed.  It  is  night.  The  moonlight 
streams  in  at  the  arched  windovrs,  a  shaded 
reading  lamp  bums  on  the  table,  beside 
which  the  Cardinal  is  seated.  In  his  dress- 
ing-robe of  rich  but  sombre  brocade,  his 
gray  locks  falling  from  beneath  his  velvet 
cap,  moustached,  bearded,  wrinkled,  Paul 
Kennard  sits  before  the  audience,  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  great  states- 
man-priest, perfect  as  though  the  cele- 
brated portrait  by  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne had  stepped  from  its  frame  and 
quitted  the  Louvre  to  show  to  the  world 
the  image  of  a  great  Frenchman  once 
more.  The  scene  progressed  smoothly  till 
that  point  where  Francois  rushes  in  to  tell 
the  story  of  how  he  fkiled  to  bear  away 
with  hun  the  all-important  despatch. 
The  actor  who  performed  the  part  of  the 
"brave  boy"  was  careless,  clumsy,  and 
moreover  half  drunk ;  and  when,  Fran9ois*s 
tale  being  told,  Richelieu  dismisses  him 
to  make  a  second  attempt,  he  essayed  to 
rise,  put  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  leaned 
on  it  heavily.  The  table,  rickety  as  arti- 
cles of  stage  furniture  usually  are,  gave 
way  beneath  the  pressure.  It  tilted  for- 
wu^,  the  lamp  was  overset,  falling  full 
upon  Richelieu,  and  its  contents  (spirits 
of  wine)  poured  in  a  burning  stream  over 
his  robe,  blazing  wherever  it  touched. 
Mr.  Kennard  sprang  up  and  essayed  to 
tear  off  the  flaming  garment,  but  it  was 
securely  attached  round  his  waist  by  the 
folds  of  an  Indian  scarf.  Death,  terrible 
and  fiery-eyed,  or  at  least  cruel  torture 
and  life-long  disfigurement,  seemed  his  in- 
evitable doom ;  but  rescue  vras  at  hand. 
From  her  post  behind  the  scenes  came 
flying  Minnie  Craig,  the  only  person  not 
paralyzed  with  horror,  the  only  creature 
there  who  had  presence  of  mind  or  power 
of  motion.  She  snatched  up  the  table 
cover,  a  gaudy  thing  of  woollen  cloth  most 
fortunately,  and  flinging  it  over  Paul 
Kennard  she  pressed  it  closely  around 
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him,  thus  extingaishing  the  flames. 
Through  the  screams  and  shrieks  of  the 
women  and  children  among  the  terrified 
spectators  rose  a  cheer  from  those  who 
had  noticed  the  girl's  quick  braye  action ; 
but  the  cheers  were  instantly  changed  to 
a  cry  of  horror.  Minnie  Craig  had  brought 
upon  herself  the  doom  from  which  she 
had  saTed  the  man  she  loved.  The  fire 
had  communicated  itself  to  her  thin  cotton 
dress,  and  it  blazed  up  around  her  with 
£eital  and  terrible  suddenness. 

The  warm  breezes  of  May  stole  softly 
the  next  morning  into  Minnie's  desolate 
attic  room.  A  stray  sunbeam,  piercing 
through  a  crevice  in  the  wall-paper  blind, 
flickered  brightly  on  her  little  table,which 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  window,  and 
which  bore  a  weight  of  articles  greater 
than  it  had  ever  known  before.  Bouquets 
of  lovely  flowers,  baskets  of  choice  fruit, 
bottles  of  wine,  dishes  of  jellies  and  dainty 
meats — such  were  the  offerings  of  an  ex- 
cited and  sympathizing  public  to  the  hap- 
less heroine  of  the  last  night's  terrible 
tragedy.  And  there  upon  the  bed ,  swathed 
in  cotton,  and  with  one  red  blistered  mark 
visible  on  her  pale  thin  face,  lay  Minnie 
Craig,  heeding  and  caring  but  little  for 
the  things  of  a  world  from  which  she  vras 
fieist  speeding. 

The  best  physicians  and  the  best  nurse 
in  Blinnsville  had  been  summoned  by 
Paul  Eennard's  orders;  but  the  doctors 
had  only  shaken  their  heads,  administered 
anodynes,  and  departed ;  and  the  nurse  sat 
by  the  window  looking  idly  out,  and  won- 
deruDgat  the  waysof '^  these  theatre  folks." 
And  Paul  Kennard  sat  beside  the  bed,  his 
right  hand  enveloped  in  bandages  and  re- 
posing in  a  sling',  and  his  fiice  pale  vrith 
suffering,  but  watching  with  sad  and  eager 
eyes  every  feeble  breath  and  slight  motion 
of  the  half-unconscious  form  before  him. 

She  opened  her  dim  eyes  at  last,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  gaze  in  which,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  accident,  the  light 
of  consciousness  was  gleaming.  She  re- 
cognized him  at  once,  and  seeing  the  tears 


which  filled  his  eyes,  she  whispered  &int- 
ly,  "  Don't  cry ! '» 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Paul  Kennard, 
bending  over  her,  **  my  brave  heroic  pre- 
server, to  think  that  you  should  be  forced 
to  suffer  so,,  and  for  me.  Oh,  if  I  could 
but  do  something  for  you ! " 

'*  That  is  what  I  said,"  she  answered, 
in  &Ant  whispered  tones ;  ' '  if  I  could 
but  do  something  for  him-— or  give  him 
something ;  and  you  see  I  had  nothing  ex- 
cept my  life — except  my  life— except  my 
life!" 

She  uttered  these  last  words  in  a  some* 
what  stronger  voice.  Utterly  unmanned, 
Paul  Kennard  turned  his  he»d  away. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  she  said ;  "  let  me 
look  at  you,  for  I  will  not  be  able  to  see 
you  very  long.  Yes,  I  know  I'm  dying, 
and  I'm  very  glad." 

"If  you  could  but  get  well,"  he  said, 
in  broken  accents,  *  *you  should  never  know 
Borrow  or  privation  more." 

**  Don't  cry — don't  be  sorry  for  me  any 
more,"  she  whispered  in  an  almost  inau- 
dible voice.  "  You  see  I  never  had  any- 
body to  love  me  or  care  for  me,  and  I  shall 
be  so  glad  to  get  away  out  of  the  world. 
And  I  saved  your  life— and  I  am  so  glad — 
so  glad.  I  used  to  think  Qod  wus  veiy 
cruel  to  me  sometimes,  but  now  I  know 
He  was  kind,  for  He  has  given  me  my 
heart's  desire." 

Her  breath  came  shorter  and  shorter. 
Paul  Kennard  stooped  down  and  pressed 
his  lips  reverently  cm  the  pallid  fore- 
head, already  chill  with  the  icy  damps  of 
death. 

"  You're  so  kind,"  she  murmured, 
"  and  I'm  so  happy— so  happy !  " 

The  dim  wandering  eyes  fastened  them- 
selves in  a  last  lingering  gaze  on  the  one 
beloved  face  that  bent  above  her.  She 
drew  a  long  sobbing  sigh — another — and 
then  the  pale  eyelids  fell,  and  Minnie 
Craig,  the  homeless  and  the  orphan,  had 
gone  to  find  an  Almighty  Father  and  an 
eternal  home. 

LocY  H.  Hoonou 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  NOTHnro  IS  AGAINST  MT  PEINCIPLIS  !  " 

JANE  is  dressed  precisely  as  she  was  on 
the  day  when  the  Crosbies  made  her  ao- 
qaaintance  in  Spa ;  the  cheap  little  striped 
muslin,  the  black  lace  scarf,  the  blue  gauze 
bonnet  made  by  herself— all  is  the  same. 

But  whatever  she  may  happen  to  wear, 
magnificent  silk,  or  plain  brown  holland, 
or  twenty-five-franc  muslin,  there  is  al- 
ways something  in  the  walk,  the  gait, 
the  nameless  airy  grace  of  Francis  Theo- 
bald's actresB-vfife  which  to  discriminat- 
ing ey^  marks  her  out  as  not  belonging 
to  that  small  and  whaleboned  section  of 
the  world  which  is  called  society. 

The  Duke  of  Malta,  no  unpractised 
judge  of  feminine  charms  (though  frigid 
as  ice  to  the  Chalkshire  beauties  general- 
ly), detects  this  something  at  a  glance. 
The  Duke  of  Malta  also  decides  that  the 
blooming,  girlish  fSeice  is  as  fair  a  one  as 
his  eyes  have  rested  on  for  many  a  long 
day ;  and  even  before  the  formality  of  an 
introduction  is  gone  through,  resolves  to 
accord  this  Mrs.  Theobald,  whom  *'  the 
neighborhood  "  will  not  visit,  the  honor  of 
his  ducal  and  most  serious  attention. 

She  stops,  seeing  that  Captain  Brabazon 
means  to  speak  to  her,  and  her  voice  and 
smile,  and  frank,  untrammelled  manner, 
complete  his  Grace's  conquest. 

**I  haven't  seen  you  for  ever  so  long. 
You  seem  to  have  forgotten  your  way  to 
Theobalds,  Captain  Brabazon?  " 

Little  Brabazon  explains  that  he  has 
been  spending  the  last  few  days  in  Lon- 
don, but  has  now  returned  for  the  great 
sporting  event  of  the  Chalkshire  year. 
**  You  are  going  to  the  races,  of  course, 
Mrs.  Theobald,"  he  adds;  the  Duke  all 
this  time  standing,  his  leaden  eyes  very 
wide  open,  waiting  to  be  introduced. 
**  Then  I  hope  yon  will  do  us  the  honor  of 
coming  to  lunch  in  our  tent  ?  The  Colonel 
IB  going  to  send  you  a  formal  note  of  in- 
vitation on  Monday,  but  meantime  you 
will  promise  me,  won't  you,  to  make  no 
other  engagement?  " 

'*  There  is  no  other  engagement  I  could 
make,"  cries  Jane  in  her  blunt  way. 
34 


"  Who  else  in  Chalkshire  but  your  people 
would  ask  me?  Yes,  I  shall  be  delighted. 
Only  mind,  my  sister — ^you  know  who  she 
is  ?  Minnie  Arundel  of  the  Royal— will  be 
with  me.  If  you  ask  me,  you  must  ask 
Min  too." 

Captain  Brabazon  says  everything  the 
occasion  requires  respecting  the  pleasure 
Miss  Minnie  Arundel's  presence  will  con- 
fer upon  himself  and  his  brother  officers. 
Then,  turning  to  the  Duke,  he  introduces 
him  to  Jane.  The  Duke  of  Malta,  Mrs. 
Theobald. 

Jane  blushes  violently— that  loveliest 
rose-pink  blush  of  hers !— then  gives  Lady 
Rose  (Jolijghtly's  brother  about  the  very 
coolest  nod  his  Grace  has  ever  received 
from  a  woman  during  his  life.  Braba- 
zon, not  altogether  unsuspicious  of  the 
bad  blood  existing  between  Theobald's 
wife  and  Lady  Rose,  interprets  both  nod 
and  blush  aright,  and  displays  more  tact 
than  could  have  b^n  expected  of  him,  by 
speaking  to  Blossy  and  thus  causing  a 
diversion.  The  Duke  follows  suit,  an-., 
stooping,  requests  Miss  Theobald  to  ac- 
cord him  the  favor  of  a  kiss. 

"  Ugh !  "  cries  Blossy,  wrinkling  her 
nose  into  a  grimace  expressive  of  profound- 
est  disgust  and  clasping  five  small  fingers 
tight  across  her  lips.  Then,  Brabazon 
pleading  in  his  turn,  the  little  witch  turns 
to  him  and  bestows  not  one,  but  half  a 
dozen  kisses  upon  his  smooth  pleasant- 
looking  face;  glancing  disdainfully  the 
while  at  the  Duke,  as  though  to  make  her 
preference  for  his  rival  more  unmistaka- 
bly clear  to  his  understanding. 

**  Your  little  daughter  has  learned  the 
first  great  lesson  of  her  sex  already,  Mrs. 
Theobald." 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

The  Duke  repeats  his  remark,  which, 
like  most  remarks,  does  not  gain  in  bril- 
liancy by  repetition ;  then  finding  that  Mrs. 
Theobald  keeps  silent,  enlarges  upon  it. 
A  woman's  first  instinct  is  to  make  men 
miserable  if  she  is  pretty.  Little  girl,  as 
pretty  a  little  girl  as  he  ever  saw— eyes, 
complexion,  hair,  the  very  color  he  admires 
— but  a  coquette,  evidently  an  arch-co- 
quette by  nature. 
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''The  child  shows  her  likes  and  dis- 
likes as  I  do/'  says  Jane.  '*  She  takes  to 
people  or  she  doesn't  take  to  them  from 
the  first,  and  never  changes  her  mind 
afterwards. " 

'*  And  do  yon  neyer  change  either,  Mrs. 
Theobald?" 

The  Duke  throws  the  tenderest  expres- 
sion he  is  master  of  into  his  voice ;  be  is  a 
common-looking, "  horsily  "dressed  young 
man  of  five  feet  four  or  five,  with  an  un- 
wholesome, reddish  complexion,  the  lack- 
lustre, Beaudesert  eyes,  a  thick,  short- 
set  neck,  and  figure  of  corpulent  dimen- 
sions; and  as  she  listens,  some  of  the 
severity  in  Jane's  &oe  begins  to  relax. 

"I?  Why,  I  change  a  dozen  times  a 
day;  I  dislike  people  furiously  in  the 
morning,  like  them  at  noon,  and  begin  to 
dislike  them  furiously  again  toward  even- 
ing." 

"  Good  heavens !  what  time  is  it  now?  " 
The  Duke  takes  out  his  watch  eagerly. 
''  Five  o'olock !  Mrs.  Theobald,  has  your 
time  for  disliking  people  furiously  begun 
yet?" 

'*  U'm  !  That  depends  upon  who  the 
people  are." 

She  gives  him  a  relenting  look  from  her 
blue  eyes,  though  her  lips  still  keep  stem 
and  grave,  and  the  Duke  of  Malta  knows 
that  the  process  of  wasting  in  despair  is 
not,  just  at  present,  going  to  be  added  to 
his  experiences. 

Do  not  condemn  her  too  quickly  for  her 
weakness,  reader.  Recollect  that  among 
all  the  complex  desires  which  bring  about 
human  vrrong-doing,  none  is  commoner  or 
more  potent  than  the  seldom  enumerated 
one  of  desiring  to  seem  worse  than  we  are ! 
How  many  men  and  women  can  one  not 
remember,  women  especially,  who  have 
studiously  lost  themselves  by  acting  down 
to  the  standard  which  the  world,  justly  or 
ui\justly,  has  ii4)portioned  to  them !  Jane 
is  not  a  coquette,  save  in  innocence,  as 
every  young  and  pretty  and  high-spirited 
woman,  unshackled  by  artificial  rules  of 
conduct,  must  be.  Her  heart,  filled  to 
overflowing  vnth  its  one  passionate  love, 
has  no  restless  craving  for  men's  admira- 
tion. And  as  to  fastness— well,  if  Blossy 
be  fast,  Blossy's  mother,  compared  to  the 
bchool  of  Loo  Childers  and  Lady  Rose  Go- 
lightly,  may  be  reckoned  fiist  likewise. 
But  she  has  had  a  distinct  part  assigned  her 
to  play  from  the  moment  when  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie  threw  her  upon  young  Rawdon's  chiv- 
alrous pity  on  the  promenade  at  Spa ;  and 


she  is  sufficiently  actress,  woman,  human, 
to  ei\ioy  playing  it  out  with  thorough- 


*'  If  war  vnis  to  be  vraged  against  her, 
on  a  grand  and  aggressive  scale,  by  the 
ladies  of  Chalkshire,  should  she  not  enlist 
every  husband,  brother,  and  son,  willing 
to  enter  the  lists,  for  her  own  poor  little 
guerilla  system  of  defence?  " 

Well,  and  when  any  ona  of  us  has  once 
set  out  briskly  along  the  downhill  road, 
is  not  our  bad  angel  opportunely  always 
at  hand  to  loosen  the  drs^  from  the  wheels 
of  our  conveyance  for  us?  Rawdon  Croe- 
bie's  boyish  passion  has  already  put  bat 
too  strong  a  weapon  into  Jane's  hand. 
And  now,  at  her  side,  only  too  ready  to  be 
her  devoted  servant  before  men's  eyes,  if 
she  will  accept  his  devotion,  stands  the 
Duke  of  Malta !  Not,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
man  personally  seductive,  but  a  man  with 
the  purest  blood — ^I  speak  genealogically — 
the  purest  blood  of  England  in  his  veins ; 
a  man  openly  sought  after,  secretly  sighed 
for  by  every  gentle  feminine  breast,  high 
and  low,  in  Chalkshire.  Can  Jane  resist 
him? 

If  she  were  an  nnmarried  girl  again,  a 
friendless,  penniless  dancing  girl,  as  she 
was  when  Theobald  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  this  ugly  little  Duke  of  Malta  were  to 
offer  her  his  hand,  name,  wealth,  in  hon- 
orable marriage,  I  believe  from  my  heart 
Jane's  first  instinctive  answer  would  be 
an  "  ugh  "  like  Blossy's.  But  she  can 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  seeming  worse 
than  she  is ;  of  displaying  her  latest  con- 
quest, creditable  or  not  creditable,  full 
before  the  outraged  jealous  sight  of  Chalk- 
shire society.  She  looks  at  him,  the  same 
covert  encouragement  still  in  her  eyes, 
and  Captain  Brabazon,  seeing  or  saying 
that  he  sees  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he 
must  speak,  takes  his  leave  and  vanishes 
down  an  adjoining  street.  The  Duke  of 
Malta  and  Jane  are  left  alone. 

'*  Time  for  us  to  be  going  home,  Bloas. 
Good  evening  to  you,  Duke!  " — ^bestow- 
ing a  little,  stage-learnt  salutation,  half 
.chilling,  half  friendly,  upon  his  Grace. 

How  prettily  that  word  '*  Duke  "  comes 
from  her  lips!  how  refreshing  it  sounds 
afler  all  the  fulsome  "  your  Graces  "  of 
M^jor  Hervey !  How  charming  is  her  as- 
sumption of  their  equality  of  station ! 

"  If  you  are  going  home  on  foot,  Mrs. 
Theobald,  let  me  be  your  escort.  Come, 
come,  don't  say  no— part  of  the  way  at 
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••  That  ItaTes  you  a  fine  loophole  when 
yon  get  tired,"  says  Jane,  relenting  al- 
together. "Well,  you  may  come  part 
of  the  way  then,  as  you  have  put  the  re- 
quest in  such  a  mild  form.** 

And  so  they  start;  Jane,  poor  little 
fool,  walking  slower  and  with  head  more 
erect  than  ever !  She  jests,  she  rattles  on 
in  her  lightest  strain ;  her  clear,  out-ring- 
ing laugh  startles  the  whole  High  street 
of  Lidlington  out  of  its  decorum.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Pippin  see  them  coming,  and  run 
into  Smith  the  linen  draper's,  whence 
they  may  modestly  peep  forth  through  the 
dresses  and  calicoes  in  the  windows  at  the 
latest  Theobald  scandal.  The  Miss  Theo- 
balds meet  them,  and  draw  down  the 
blinds  of  their  brougham  as  though  they 
were  passing  a  funeral.  By  the  time 
they  get  clear  of  the  town  every  one  has 
met  them.  Jane's  triumph,  such  as  it  is, 
is  complete ;  and  a  burning  sense  of  hu- 
miliation and  self-contempt  at  her  own 
heart  is  the  result !  She  looks  abruptly 
round,  after  some  ultra-complimentary 
speech  of  her  distinguished  companion ; 
she  sees  Lady  Rose  on  every  line  of  his 
Tacnous,  yicious  face,  and  becomes  all  at 
once  conscious  that  she  abhors  him! 
Having  an  attentive  Duke  beside  one  with 
an  audience,  in  the  High  street  of  Ii}d- 
lington,  was  such  a  very  different  thing 
from  having  an  affectionate  Duke  in  the 
same  position  and  without  an  audience 
amidst  unfrequented  green  lanes ! 

"  Don't  you  think  you  have  come  far 
enough?"  she  asks  him  with  delightful 
impertinence.  "  I  do.  You  know  we  only 
stipulated  for  part  of  the  way." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  can  you  have 
the  cruelty  to  tell  me  that  you  would  pre- 
fer being  alone?  "  he  replies  in  his  ten- 
derest  tone,  and  looking  with  warmer  ad- 
miration than  ever  into  her  iace. 

*•  Well,  I  must  say  I'm  fond  of  my  own 
company  sometimes,"  says  Jane,  returning 
the  look  with  one  of  ice. 

He  thinks  that  she  is  **  playing  cold," 
leading  him  on  by  a  little  assumed  indif- 
ference; and,  making  the  acknowledged 
best  counter^move  in  such  cases,  begins  to 
talk  on  indifferent  subjects.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  his  Grace's  conversational 
powers: 

'*  Not  seen  much  of  Chalkshire  yet,  I 
suppose?" 

**  Quito  as  mnch  as  I  ever  wish  to  see." 
Jane  quickens  her  pace  a  little  as  she  says 


this,  and  keeps  Blossy's  small  figure  in* 
terposed  between  his  Grace  and  herself. 

'*  Ah — find  it  rather  slow  work,  don't 
you  ?  *  To  bless  the  squire  and  his  rela- 
tions, and  live  contented  with  our  sta- 
tions,' not  quite  the  sort  of  life  you  are 
used  to?" 

"I  find  it  excessively  unpleasant.  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  slow." 

Silence  during  ten  or  a  dozen  paces; 
then,  **  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  and  Mr.  Theobald  at  The  Folly  on 
Monday? "remarks  the  Duke,  returning 
to  the  charge  again. 

"  You  maysee  Mr.  Theobald."  Jane's 
lip  quivers,  but  the  Duke  does  not  notice 
it.  He  can  tell  when  a  woman's  lips  are 
red  and  full ;  no  more.  The  analyzation  of 
finer  traits  of  emotion  is  not  at  all  in  the 
Duke  of  Malta's  way.  **  You  may  see 
Mr.  Theobald ;  you  will  not  see  me.  I 
have  just  been  to  the  post  with  my  refusal , 
now." 

'*  Your  refusal !  Oh,  come,  that's  all 
nonsense.  You  must  change  your  mind 
now  that  you  know— I  mean  if  I  im- 
plore  " 

'*I  am  not  going  to  dine  vrith  Lady 
Rose  Golightly,"  interrupts  Jane,  flushing 
up,  "  either  on  Monday  or  any  other  day. 
We  don't  suit  each  other  in  the  least, 
your  sister  and  I.'* 

The  Duke  looks  considerably  taken 
aback*  for  a  moment  or  two  afler  this 
trenchant  declaration ;  then  he  shakes  his 
head  philosophically.  "  Curious  thing, 
Mrs.  Theobald— at  least  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  curious  when  you  think  of 
it,  but  it's  a  fact  that  all  women  Aa/eeach 
other ! " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't,"  says  Jane,  su- 
perbly. "There  may  be  women  whose 
actions  I  despise,  but  I  would  not  take 
the  trouble,  I  would  not  stoop  to  hate 
them!" 

**  Of  course,  you  all  say  that,  and  you 
all  do  hate  each  other  just  the  same. 
Now  my  sister  Rose,  to  take  an  instance 
at  hazard — ^Rose  alwa3rs  seems  to  me  as 
jolly,  kind-hearted  a  little  soul  as  lives. 
But  women  detest  her  most  confoundedly, 
on  my  soul  they  do !  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  saw  any  woman  but  Loo  Childers 
who  could  get  on  with  my  sister  Rose  for 
more  than  a  week." 

''  Lady  Rose  Golightly  and  Miss  Chil- 
ders suit  each  other's  tastes  to  a  T,  I 
should  say,"  remarks   Jane,  her  small 
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nose  well  in  the  air.  *<  You  most  remem- 
ber /  belong  to  quite  a  different  class  of 
life!  What  can  a  ballet-girl— perhaps 
you  don't  know  I  was  a  ballet-girl  before 
I  married — what  can  a  ballet-girl  haye  in 
common  with  ladies  like  your  sister  and 
her  friends?" 

The  Duke's  great  leaden  eyes  give  her 
a  stare  of  interrogation.  What  the  deuce 
IS  she  driving  at  now?  he  wonders.  Has 
Rose  been  snubbing  her  for  her  crimes  of 
superior  youth  and  beauty,  or  is  it  possi- 
ble, in  these  days  when  jealousy  is  so 
nearly  an  extinct  passion,  that  she  can  be 
angered  by  Rose's  innocent  and  pastoral 
little  flirtation  with  Theobald?  Well,  if 
this  be  the  case,  none  the  worse  for  him. 
For  a  pretty  woman  to  be  jealous  of  her 
own  husband  can  never  be  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  pretty  woman's  admirers. 

"Poor  Rose!"  he  goes  on  presently, 
hitting  with  one  of  a  fool's  fine  instincts 
upon  just  the  remark  most  likely  to  please 
his  listener.  "  What  a  wreck  she  is  to  be 
sure !  A  dozen  years  ago,  when  she  was 
your  age,  Mrs.  Theobald,  yon  wouldn't  be- 
lieve what  a  pretty  woman  my  sister  Rose 
was." 

<'  Really !  And  Miss  GhildeTs?  "  asks 
Jane,  affecting  an  air  of  compassionate 
interest.  *'  Was  Miss  Ghildera  pretty 
too  in  her  youth?'* 

The  Duke  cannot  repress  a  chuckle. 
"Her  youth!  If  Loo  could  only  hear 
you !  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  Loo  Childers 
ever  had  an  ounce  of  beauty,  to  my  ideas. 
But  she  had  a  good  start,  that's  what  it 
was.  If  a  woman  only  gets  well  avray 
from  the  post  from  the  first,  it  goes 
further  for  her,  Mrs.  Theobald,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  than  all  the  features 
or  complexions  in  the  world.  It  is  known 
that  so  and  so  admires  such  a  woman,  and 
all  the  other  fellows  follow  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  I'm  not  that  sort  of  man  myself," 
says  the  Duke.  "  I  know  my  own  tastes, 
and  consult  no  one  else's.  But  most  men 
only  consult  the  &shion.  Well,  you  see, 
by  some  fluke  or  another.  Loo  got  the 
best  start  of  all " — the  Duke  gives  it  in 
detail — "  and  that  made  her  reputation. 
*Not  admire  Loo  Childers?'  the  young 
fools  used  to  say.  *  Why,  do  you  know 
who  says  she's  the  prettiest  woman  in 
London?'  And  to  a  certain  extent  the 
succesH  of  her  first  season  has  floated  her 
ever  since." 

"lam  ignorant,  deplorably   ignorant 

f  everything  belonging  to  the  aristocratic 


world,"  says  Jane  with  humility.  "  In- 
deed, in  the  face  of  such  high  authority  it 
seems  presumptuous  in  me  even  to  offer  an 
opinion.  But  if  Miss  Childers  was  ever 
the  prettiest  woman  in  London,  all  I  can 
say  is,  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  rest !  " 

"  Poor  old  Loo !  I  suppose  you  know 
the  name  she  goes  by  in  town?  Harry 
Desmond  gave  it  to  her — deuced  ungrate- 
ful of  him,  too,  some  people  thought ;  but 
'twas  several  years  after  she  first  came 
out,  and  when  her  pace  had  grown  rather 
unlimited.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  quite 
fair  to  repeat  it,"  goes  on  the  Duke, 
"particularly  here  in  Chalkshire,  and 
now  that  Loo  has  sown  her  wild  oats  and 
seems  to  be  taking  to  the  church.  How- 
ever, I'm  sure  you  are  safe.  Well,  Har- 
ry Desmond By  Jove !  "—the  interrup- 
tion is  caused  by  the  Duke's  looking  sud- 
denly back  over  his  shoulder — "  By  Jove, 
here  are  some  of  those— -old  lidlington 
women  again ! ' '  His  Grace  makes  frequent 
use  of  exceptionally  ungraceful  words  as 
he  talks.  "  Why,  these old  Lidling- 
ton women  are  ubiquitous !  " 

Jane,  hearing  such  forcible  language, 
looks  back  over  her  shoulder  too,  and  dis- 
covers Mrs.  Pippin  and  her  daughter 
Lydia  (Lydia,  the  eldest,  most  musical 
Miss  Pippin)  steadily  advancing  at  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yards'  distance.  And  all 
her  repugnance  to  the  Duke— it  might  be 
juster  to  say,  all  her  repugnance  to  the 
Duke's  attentions — ^vanishes  like  smoke  at 
the  sight. 

I  should  be  unwilling,  most  unwill- 
ing on  my  own  authority,  to  state  that 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Pippin  have  followed  the 
Duke  of  Malta  and  Jane  of  malice  prepense. 
Idle  tongues  aver  that  such  little  acts  of 
espionage  are  to  Mrs.  Pippin  as  the  meat 
and  drink  of  daily  life.  But  then,  idle 
tongues  speak  sometimes  of  Mrs.  Pippin 
as  the.  Aiaateur  Detective  of  Lidlington, 
and  even  go  so  &r  as  to  call  her  pleasant 
villa  house,  with  the  flowers  on  the  land- 
ing, and  the  five  o'clock  teas,  and  the  mu* 
sical  daughters,  the  Private  and  Confix 
dential  Inquiry  Office.  What,  however, 
will  idle  tongues  not  say  ?  There  are  out- 
lying laborers'  cottages  in  the  direction  of 
Theobalds,  and  Mrs.  Pippin  is  known  to 
be  charitable,  after  a  frugal  and  admoni- 
tory fiwhion,  to  the  poor.  Who  can  tell 
that  she  is  not  on  her  road  with  tracts  or 
good  advice,  or  even  a  bottle  of  inexpen- 
sive, home-made  physic,  to  some  fellow 
creature  in  need  of  succor  now?>  ^  • 
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Whatever  their  motive,  and  whether 
chance  or  intention  inspired  their  steps, 
certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pippin 
did  follow  the  Dake  and  Jane  straight 
oat  of  the  town  of  lidlington,  have  fol- 
lowed them  bit  by  bit,  gaining  ground 
ever  since,  and  are  now  almost,  for  their 
own  sakes  I  should  hope  not  quite,  within 
ear-shot. 

"  Poor  creature ;  poor  unfortunate,  mi^ 
guided  creature !  '*  says  Mrs.  Pippin  in 
her  dry  old  voice,  as  Jane's  merry  laugh 
rings,  with  a  little  flute-accompaniment  of 
Blossy's,  through  the  lanes.  '^I  beg, 
Lydia,  that  you  will  lower  your  parasol 
ts  wd  pass  them.  Quite  a  mercy  neither 
of  the  younger  girls  was  with  us !  " 

A  minute  or  two  more  brings  Jane  and 
her  companion  to  the  big  moss-grown 
gates  that  shut  out  the  avenue  of  Theo- 
balds from  the  world.  Here  the  Duke,  by 
no  means  to  his  satisfaction,  is  told  he 
must  say  good-by ;  and  here  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Pippin,  in  spite  of  lowered  parasols, 
find  themselves  constrained  to  hear  and 
witness  the  following  painfully  improper 
parting  scene : 

*' Come,  you  small  coquette,"  says  the 
Dake  to  Blossy,  stooping  down  until  his 
face  is  upon  the  Child's  level,  '*  will 
you  condescend  to  give  me  one  kiss  before 
igo?" 

And  as  he  says  this,  he  takes  a  dilapi- 
dated rosebud  fh)m  the  button-hole  of  his 
"horsey"  shooting-jacket,  and  offers  it 
with  mock-serious  gallantry  to  her  baby 
hand. 

Alas!  no  truer  daughter  of  Eve  ever 
lived  than  Blossy  Theobald.  She  frowns, 
dimples,  takes  the  dilapidated  rose-bud ; 
she  kisses  the  Duke  of  Malta  on  the  lips. 

"I  thought  better  things  of  you, 
Bloffi!"  cries  Jane.  "I  didn't  think 
'your  kisses  were  to  be  bought !  " 

**  What  is  there  in  the  world  that  canr 
not  be  bought?"  remarks  the  Duke  of 
Malta. 

And  Jane,  mindful  of  the  audience, 
smiles  approvingly  at  the  sentiment. 

This  is  bad ;  but  worse  is  still  to  fol- 
low. "  Then  I  may  come  and  call  on  you 
to-morrow?  "  the  Duke  asks,  as  he  holds 
her  slim  hand  at  parting.  "You  are 
quite  sure,  Mrs.  Theobald,  that  Sunday 
visitors  are  not  against  your  principles?  " 

Jane  ]>auses  a  moment  for  the  Pippins 
to  come  nearA*,  then  turns  her  face,  with 
characterLsuc  amiability,  full  in  their  di- 
rection.   "  Nothing  is  against  my  princi- 


ples ! "  She  enunciates  this  statement 
with  deliberation,  and  in  a  tone  pointedly 
meant  for  the  gallery.  "  Nothing!  Sun- 
day, or  any  other  day,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  you,  Duke." 

Mrs.  Pippin  and  Lydia  wait  to  hear  no 
more. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

nOPEORDRXAD? 

Tbs,  the  turning  at  the  cross-roads  is 
taken ;  but,  did  &te  will  it,  poor  Jane's 
steps  would  only  too  quickly  retravel  the 
road  even  yet.  Her  fierce  tragedy-mood 
of  the  morning  has  all  effervesced  into 
farce,  as  many  a  tragedy-mood  of  hers  has 
done  already,  and  long  before  she  has  fin- 
ished dressing  for  dinner  she  is  longing 
for  Theobald's  return,  with  a  heart  hum- 
ble and  penitent  as  a  little  child's. 

"  You  are  young,  you  are  fair,"  says 
the  pretty  fiewse— her  best  friend — that 
looks  back  at  her  from  her  looking-glass. 
"  What  has  Lady  Rose  Golightly,  what 
have  all  these  women,  who  condemn  you 
and  who  envy  you,  to  do,  in  reality,  with 
your  life?  What  are  Lady  Rose  Golight- 
ly's  charms  by  the  side  of  yours?  Win 
back  your  sweetheart  "—to  Jane's  mind 
Theobald  is  her  sweetheart  still — **  not  by 
'scenes  of  upbraiding  and  jealousy,  but  by 
yourself!  Make  yourself  doubly  fair  for 
his  return,  smile  at  him,  love  him !  And 
defy  all  the  dukes'  daughters  in  England 
to  lure  his  heart  out  of  your  hands." 

She  dresses  herself  in  white,  as  Theo- 
bald likes  best  to  see  her,  a  knot  of  riblSon 
of  favorite  color  in  her  hair.  She  puts  on 
Blossy's  best  embroidered  frock,  and,  im- 
mensely to  Miss  Theobald's  satisfaction,  a 
bewitching  little  pair  of  new  pink  boots. 
She  brushes  the  child's  yellow  hair  into 
softest  wavy  curls  around  her  baby  neck. 

What  a  pretty  picture  they  make!  I 
write  this,  but  Jane's  vanity  endorses  it— 
the  mother  of  nineteen  and  her  daughter. 
How  she  can  imagine  Theobald  coolly  look- 
ing through  his  eye-glass,  first  at  one,  then 
at  the  other,  then  making  some  enthusias- 
tic speech,  such  as,  "  That  he  thinks  he 
has  seen  plainer  people  in  bis  life,  taking 
them  both  together."  And  then  how  she 
will  fling  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
sue  forgiveness  for  her  passion  of  the 
morning ;  sue  and  be  forgiven  ! 

If  the  terms  of  peace  be  that  she  must 
apologize  for  her  note  to  Lady  Rose,  Jane 
in  this  revulsion  of  better  feeling,  knows 
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well  that  she  will  accept  them.  Apolo- 
gize to  Lady  Rose,  win  back  Theobald  to 
herself,  and  perhaps — who  knows?  the 
idea  has  been  often  in  her  mind  of  late— 
persuade  him  to  go  to  London  or  abroad  in 
the  autumn,  and  let  Chalkshire,  Lady 
Rose  Golightly,  everything  belonging  to 
the  time  which  witnessed  their  estrange- 
ment, be  like  a  bad  dream,  a  tale  that  is 
told,  and  which  shall  be  repeated  no  more. 
Ualf-past  six  comes,  but  no  Theobald ; 
seven,  and  no  Theobald.  Jane  with  a  flut- 
tering heart,  and  beginning  now  to  recall 
his  last  words  before  he  left,  walks  rest- 
lessly fipom  room  to  room,  followed  by  BIos- 
sy,  who  is  on  as  high  a  pinnacle  of  happi- 
ness as  an  embroidered  frock,  curls,  and 
pink  boots  can  place  any  human  heart. 
Ten  minutes  past  seven  comes,  but  no 
Theobald. 

'*  And  if  you  please,  ma'am,  cook  says 
if  the  fish  is  kept  any  longer  it  won't  be 
fit  to  dish,  and  is  master  to  be  waited 
for?" 

Before  Jane  can  answer  comes  the  sound 
of  wheels  rapidly  approaching  along  the 
avenue.  Blossy,  gladly  expectant  of  an 
audience,  shrieks  "  Dada,  mine  boots !  " 
and  rushing  to  the  front  door  holds  one 
liliputian  foot  out  straight,  ready  for  ad- 
miration. Jane  contents  herself  by  peep- 
ing through  the  drawing-room  window- 
V^rtains.  Such  a  greeting  as  she  has  in 
store  for  Theobald  cannot  be  given  before 
the  servants  on  the  doorstep.  Her  eager- 
ness, her  fi>olish  eagerness  to  see  him, 
makes  her  shy  as  a  girl  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  her  lover. 

The  wheels  sound  nearer;  a  dog-cart 
emerges  through  the  trees,  enters  the 
gates — a  dog-cart  driven  by  a  servant  in 
the  Duke  of  Malta's  livery,  and  without 
Mr.  Theobald.  A  minute  later  and  a  note 
directed  by  her  husband,  and  to  which  an 
answer  is  requested,  Ls  put  into  Jane's 
hands.  And  this  is  what  the  note  con- 
tains: 
Dearett  Jennp  : 

Send  me  over  some  evening  clothes  in  my 
portmanteau,  my  dressing-case,  etc.     I  sball 
stay  at  The  Folly  tUl  Monday  morning. 
Your  most  affectionate 

P.  T. 

N.  B.— White  ties. 

"  The  groom  is  waiting  for  an  answer  if 

you  please,   ma'am,"   says   Esther   the 

housemaid,  watching  her  mistress  rather 

'nriously. 

Jane  has  turned,  not  pale,  but  ghastly, 

enish  white.    Never,  surely,  during  her 


nineteen  years  of  life,  has  color  so  unlovely 
marred  the  carnation  of  her  face  before ! 
Nothing  of  moment  has  happened  in  real- 
ity. No  materials  even  for  what  Theo- 
bald terms  **  a  scene  of  powerful  domestic 
interest"  are  here.  A  husband,  after 
leaving  home  in  a  huff,  stops  away  for 
dinner,  resolves  to  stop  away  a  day  or  two 
on  a  visit,  and  writes  back  to  his  wife  for 
a  dress  suit  and  white  ties.  Nothing  of 
moment  in  reality.  But  to  Jane,  in  her 
present  high-strung  mood,  it  seems  as  if 
the  gates  of  Paradise  have  been  suddenly, 
brutally  shut  in  her  face,  and  the  gates  of 
the  place  that  is  not  Paradise  set  open 
wide  as  gates  can  stand.    Just  that. 

She  folds  the  note  up,  restores  it  to  its 
envelope,  then,  wonderfully  calm  and  self- 
contained  in  manner,  tells  the  servant  that 
dinner  may  be  served  at  once,  as  JSIr.  The- 
obald will  not  be  home  to-night,  and  goes 
away  upstairs,  not  running  two  steps  at  a 
time,  as  is  her  wont,  but  slowly,  heavily, 
as  if  she  had  suddenly  aged  by  twenty 
years  or  so,  to  fulfil  her  lord  and  master's 
bidding. 

She  fulfils  it  with  scrupulous  exactitude ; 
packs  up  an  evening  suit  in  his  portman- 
teau, his  dressing-case,  white  ties,  all  for 
which  he  stipulated.  Then  as  a  compli- 
mentary, wife-like  attention,  adds  a  morn- 
ing suit,  morning  ties,  linen  enough  to 
last  him  a  week  if  it  should  be  h»  sover- 
eign pleasui^  to  stay  away  so  long.  This 
done,  she  rings  for  the  girl  again,  bids  her 
take  down  Mr.  Theobald's  portmanteau 
and  give  it  to  the  Duke  of  Malta's  groom, 
then  walks  to  her  looking-glass,  and  while 
the  sound  of  the  wheels  tell  her  that  the 
dog-cart  is  driving  away,  stares  with  tear- 
less eyes— eyes  that  feel  as  though  they 
could  never  shed  a  tear  again — at  the  oolor 
of  her  face. 

What,  in  God's  name,  ails  her?  She 
feels  nothing  of  the  violent  anger  that  she 
has  felt  toward  Theobald  a  dozen  times 
during  the  past  fortnight.  She  feels  no 
pain  of  any  kind,  only  numb ;  numb, 
cold,  and  just  a  little  sick.  She  has  been 
too  long  without  food ;  that's  what  it  Ls  : 
dinner,  and  a  couple  of  glasses  of  sherry, 
and  her  color  of  course  will  come  right 
again.  And  she  will  spend  the  evening 
by  looking  over  her  finery  for  the  races. 
And  to-morrow  the  Duke  will  call — lucky 
on  the  whole,  perhaps,  this  getting  ao- 
quainted  with  him  just  %dw.  And  on 
Monday  she  will  put  on  het  mauve  silk 
dress  and  her  Brussels  bonnet,  and  make 
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the  Dnke  iralk  with  her,  and  dispbiy  his 
devotion  again  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lid- 
lington  world.  Can  one  die  because  a 
husband  has  taste  so  Tile  that  a  rouged 
and  &ded  fiice  like  Rose  Golightly's 
pleases  him  better  than  one*s  own  fresh 
charms?  (Nothing  about  Lady  Rosens 
French  cook  and  excellent  wines,  and  the 
loo  and  6cai,Tt6  afler  dinner.  Curious  how 
even  the  youngest  and  fairest  women  will 
always  harp  upon  the  personal  influence 
of  a  rival,  instead  of  viewing  her  fascina- 
tions from  the  matter-of-fisK^  or  masculine 
standpoint.) 

One  cannot  die ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
one  cannot  eat.  Jane  comes  down  stairH, 
holding  the  hamster  rather  tight  as  she 
comes,  and  finds  the  dinner  theory  a  &il- 
ure.  She  can  drink  the  two  glasses  of 
sherry,  and  finds  herself  better  when  she 
has  drank  them,  but  food  offers  a  resist- 
ance to  being  swallowed,  the  like  of  which 
she  has  only  once  before  experienced  since 
she  was  bom^the  time  when  Theobald 
lay  sick  unto  death  in  Frankfort,  and 
when  during  forty-eight  agonixed  hours 
the  German  doctors  bade  her,  gravely,  pre- 
pare for  the  worst. 

However,  appetite  or  no  appetite,  she 
will  not  break  down  outwardly,  and  goes 
with  courage  through  the  pretence  of 
eveiy  course ;  BloRsy  all  the  time  singing 
and  dancing,  vrith  the  crushing,  uncon- 
scious cruelty  of  her  age,  around  the  room. 
Blofisy,  indiscriminative  between  dukes  and 
grooms,  has  had  two  triumphs  this  after- 
noon—  the  gift  of  his  Grace's  dilapidated 
rosebud  and  the  admiration  of  his  Grace's 
groom,  to  whom,  while  Jane  was  packing 
the  portmanteau,  Bloss  exhibited  her  pink 
boots  on  the  doorstep.  And  now  she  is 
singing  and  dancug  ballets  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  her  own  world— to  a  couple  of 
bluebottles  in  the  window,  to  the  spar- 
rows twittering  on  the  branches  outside, 
to  the  portraits  of  the  Theobald  fiimily, 
who  seem  to  be  looking  down  with  pro> 
founder  contempt  than  usual  upon  both 
mother  and  child.  Happy  Bloesy !  &ted, 
1  think,  by  temperament,  the  leaven  of 
her  fiither's  Rip  Van  Winkle  nature  that 
is  in  her,  never  to  suffer  any  very  poign- 
ant pain,  mental  or  moral,  while  she  lives. 

Jane  feels  in  a  sort  of  dual  trance.  She 
is  herself,  Jane  Theobald,  quietly  sitting 
at  table,  with  Esther  the  housemaid 
ehanging  her  plate,  and  Blossy  dancing, 
and  the  ancestors  glowering  at  her  from 
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their  dingy  frames  as  usual.  And  all  the 
time  she  is  some  one  totally  distinct  from 
herself;  a  viroman  with  hatred,  with  de- 
spair gnawing  at  her  heart ;  a  woman  who 
watches  the  real  Jane  Theobald  with  a 
kind  of  hard,  queer  pity,  knowing  that 
the  worst  has  not  come  for  her— knowing, 
with  a  shudder  for  the  fate  she  cannot 
avert,  what  that  worst  is  likely  to  be. 

As  the  sun  goes  down,  the  sky  grows 
overcast  with  leaden  mists,  and  by  and  by 
a  soft,  dull  summer  rain  begius  to  fall. 
Fragrant  garden  scents  come  up  beneath 
its  influence  through  the  open  windows ; 
the  birds,  though  their  roosting  time  is 
past,  give  little  low  r^oicing  chirrups 
among  the  trees  that  overhang  Theobalds. 

To  Jane  all  is  black.  Neither  birds' 
songs  nor  scent  of  flowers  reach  her  heart. 

Dinner  over,  she  goes  up  stairs  with  the 
child  to  her  ovni  room,  takes  out  the  ma- 
terials that  are  to  be  confectioned  into 
finery  for  the  races,  and  begins  to  look 
over  some  fiishion  books  her  sister  sent  her 
by  this  morning's  post  from  London.  In 
five  minutes'  time  books  and  finery  are 
tossed  listieasly  aside  together  in  a  heap 
upon  the  bed.  The  sight  of  new  fashions 
generally  kindles  Jane's  artistic  impulses 
at  once,  sets  her  nimble  fingers  ready  for 
thread  and  needle.  All  her  jaundiced 
eyes  can  see  in  them  to-night  are  a  set  of 
idiots,  vrith  patches  of  pink,  blue,  or 
mauve  stuck  on  the  top  of  impossible 
chignons,  over  each  simpering  face— idi- 
ots with  deformed  vraists  and  one  Chinese 
foot  apiece  ridiculously  pointed  forth  from 
beneath  their  flounced  and  furbelowed 
robes.  They  make  her  sick,  as  the  taste 
of  food  and  the  sound  of  the  slow-falling 
rain  have  made  her  sick  already.  Blossy 
begins  to  sing  the  "Ten  Little  Nigger 
Boys,"  a  melody  Miss  Theobald  has  late- 
ly acquired,  and  which  she  goes  through 
vrith  conscientious  vigor  from  the  first  line 
to  the  last.  Jane  shrinks  from  the  merry 
shouting  notes  as  though  each  were  a  blow, 
and  rings  for  the  nurse-girl  to  take  the 
child  to  bed.  Mamsey  is  tired,  has  a 
headache.  Hannah  vrill  tuck  Blossy  in 
and  hear  her  say  her  prayers  to-night. 
After  this  she  goes  down  stairs,  walks 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  gloomy  draw- 
ing-room for  a  while,  then  wanders  into 
the  adjoining  breakfast-room,  takes  up  hei 
place  beside  the  window,  and  stands  there 
long,  blankly  gazing  out  into  the  darken- 
ing, silent  garden. 
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She  is  in  the  real,  not  the  speech-mak- 
mg  or  high&latin  tragedy  mood  now; 
the  dull,  apathetic,  tearless  mood,  when 
any  excitement,  any  stimolus  from  with- 
out and  unconnected  with  our  own  imme- 
diate surroundings  comes  as  a  deli?erance 
(a  mood  which  I  have  always  thought 
.  must  be  the  danger-point  or  crime-engen- 
dering mood,  beyond  all  other,  of  our 
poor  frail  natures).  An  artist,  at  such  a 
pass,  may  find  safe  relief  in  expression. 
If  Jane  were  on  the  stage  still,  with  what 
inimitable  grace  might  not  her  jealous 
heart  goad  her  into  pirouetting  to-night ! 
In  the  dumb,  pent-in  life  of  ordinary  men 
and  women,  there  are  no  such  legitimate 
safety  yalves.  She  feels  she  must  do  some- 
thing; speak  to  somebody;  must  act, 
move,  get  away  from  herself.  The  thought 
of  sleep,  or  rather  of  watching  in  this  big 
lonely  house  and  listening  to  the  rats  at 
midnight— she  has  had  plenty  of  experi- 
ence of  such  watching  during  the  last  fort- 
night— ^is  intolerable  to  her.  Yet  she 
must  bear  it  all !  And  to-night  it  will  be 
watching  for  the  morning  only,  not,  as  it 
has  been  before,  for  Theobald ;  no  scene, 
either  of  anger  or  of  forgiveness,  to  look 
forward  to;  only  the  dawn  of  another 
day  of  separation,  of  another  day  that 
he  will  spend  at  Lady  Rose  Qolightly*s 
side. 

Yet  she  must  bear  it  all ! 

**  Must,  and  why  must^  "  cries  out  her 
heart,  suddenly  rocoTering  from  its  leth- 
argy. Why,  with  youth  and  beauty  still 
to  the  fore,  mope  through  such  an  exist- 
ence as  thiy  cold,  and  unloved,  and  neg- 
lected one  that  she  sees  opening  before 
her?  Why  not  return  to  the  stage,  at 
least  till  she  is  thirty  years  old — live  ?  No 
fear  of  coldness  or  neglect  there.  The 
public  is  not  Lidlington  society ;  the  pub- 
lic is  not  Francis  Theobald!  Ah,  and 
would  not  any  admiration,  any  notoriety, 
be  better  than  such  a  life  as  Chalkshire  is 
likely  to  ofler  her?  Why,  even  the  Duke 
of  Malta 

A  ring  oomes  at  the  front-door  bell 
just  at  this  culminating  point  in  her  med- 
itations, and  Jane's  heart  beats  violently 
—beats  with  a  sensation  which  I  scarce 
know  whether  to  class  as  one  of  hope  or 
of  dread.  "  Sunday  or  any  other  day  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  you,"  she  had 
told  the  Duke  at  parting.  Is  he  taking 
her  at  her  word  already  7  A  man's  quick 
step  sounds  in  the  hall,  approaches  along 


the  passage.  The  door  lea<JUng  firam  the 
drawing-room  opens,  and  in  the  shadowy 
half-light  she  recognizes,  not  the  vacuous 
red  fiice  and  corpulent  dimensions  of  the 
Duke  of  Malta,  but  Rawdon  Crosbie. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE  SECRET  OF  JANK*8  LIFS. 

The  servant  follows  with  a  lamp,  and 
Rawdon  sees  Jane's  fair  f^  advancing 
out  of  the  gloom,  unsmiling,  but  with  a 
look  of  kindly  surprise  better  than  any 
set  smile  of  wdcome,  to  meet  him. 

«<  Bring  in  tea  at  once,  Esther,"  she 
cries.  "  Mr.  Crosbie,  you  find  me  jill  in 
darkneas.  I'm  alone.  Theobald  is  din- 
ing out  to-night,  and  I  forgot  how  late  it 
was.  I  hope  in  common  charity  you  will 
stay  and  drink  tea  with  me?" 

She  shakes  his  hand  warmly,  but  her 
own  hand  is  deathly  chill ;  there  is  an  evi- 
dent fluny  and  vrant  of  ease  in  her  man- 
ner; and  Rawdon  Crosbie  looks  at  her 
narrowly.  "  Has  anything  very  dreadfol 
happened,"  he  asks  as  soon  as  the  servant 
has  led  them  alone — "  has  anything  very 
dreadful  happened,  that  you  have  gone 
back  to  calling  me  '  Mr.  Crosbie '  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  thousands  of  things  have  hap- 
pened," Jane  answers  lightly.  ^*I've 
got  news  of  all  sorts  to  lell  you.  If  you 
hadn't  come,  I  meant  to  have  vnritten  you 
one  of  my  lovely  epistles.  The  fortnight 
expired  yesterday,  you  know,  and  I  was 
afraid  yon  might  forget  about  the  races. 
Min  is  coming  down  on  Wednesday  for 
the  day,  and  Captain  Brabazon  has  in- 
vited us  to  lunch  with  them  on  the  course. 
And,  Rawdon ,  mypoor  boy,  don't  lose  your 
breath,  but  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Malta 
is  in  Chalkshire,  and  he  and  I  are  tremen- 
dous friends  already! " 

**  The  express  leaves  Lidlington  at  nine 
forty-five,"  remarks  Rawdon,  "  and  it  is 
about  nine  now.  If  I  hurry  I  shall  be  in 
time  for  it.  Good-night,  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald." 

'*  Good-night  before  you  have  said  how 
do  you  do?  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  are  going  to  Woolwich  to-night?  " 

'*  I  am  going  back  by  the  mail  at  elev- 
en," says  Rawdon;  *'at  least  I  intend- 
ed to  do  so.  I  ran  dovm,  hoping  to  pay 
you  a  visit  of  one  hour,  Mrs.  Theebald, 
but  under  existing  circumstances  I  see  I 
may  as  woU  be  off  at  once.    With  the  Duke 
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of  Malta  for  your  friend,  what  room  can 
there  be  left  for  me  in—" 

**  My  affections?  '*  interrupts  Jane  with 
a  laugh.  ^*0h,  you  don't  know,  how 
elastic  my  afi^tions  hare  become,  how 
warm  and  genial  my  heart  is  growing  to 
every  one!  And  so  you  really  took  the 
trouble  to  come  all  this  way  to  see  me ! 
Is  this  a  good  sign  or  a  bad  one,  Rawdon  ? 
What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself? 
How  has  the  world  been  using  you  since 
thai  evening  when  I  preached  you  the 
memorable  sermon  by  gas-light  InMaddox 
street?" 

She  talks  cheerfully,  but  with  too  many 
words,  with  too  palpable  an  effort  at  nat- 
uralness to  be  thoroughly  natural,  Raw: 
don  Orosbie  discerns.  And  how  pale  she 
has  grown!  pale  and  with  what  dark 
rings  around  her  eyes!  She  looks  older 
by  any  number  of  years  than  on  the  night 
when  they  danced  the  Qrande  Duchesse 
waltzes,  and  walked  back  to  the  Belleyue 
together,  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  the  June 
moonlight  kissing  her  soft,  young,  happy 
fiice. 

'*  I  hope  you  think  me  looking  my  best, 
Mr.  Crosbie?  I'm  just  in  ^e  humor  for 
compliments  this  evening,  so  please  tell 
me  something  flattering." 

'*  I  think  you  are  looking  desperately 
ill,"  answers  Rawdon,  with  concern  he 
neither  dissembles  nor  seeks  to  dissemble 
in  his  voice.  '*  The  bleak  Chalkshire  air 
can  surely  not  agree  with  you  !  " 

*'  No,  that's  just  what  it  is,"  says  Jane 
with  a  short  laugh.  "  The  bleak  air  of 
Chalkshire  does  not  agree  with  me  I  I  was 
thinking  how  I  could  best  have  a  change 
from  it  at  the  very  time  when  you  came  in . " 

'*  And  Blossy,  does  she  want  change 
too?  And,"  suddenly  recollecting  the  ex- 
istence of  the  master  of  the  house,  ''and 
Mr.  Theobald?" 

"  Blossy  is  perfectly  well,  thanks,"  an- 
swers Jane.  The  servant  at  this  minute 
'  brings  in  the  tea  things,  and  she  speaks 
with  calmness  and  deliberation.  "  And 
Mr.  Theobald,  too.  I  told  you,  did  I  not, 
that  he  is  dining  at  The  Folly  to-night? 
Chalkshire  l<i  Mr.  Theobald's  native  air, 
yon  see.  It  is  not  maine.  That  mkes  all 
the  diffbrence !  Have  you  been  to  any  of 
the  theatres  since  I  saw  you,  Rawdon? 
Have  you  seen  Min  in  her  new  part?  All 
the  papers  speak  highly  of  her  except  one, 
•  and  wo  know  well  enough  who  the  miser- 
able wretch  was  who  wrote  that !    Even 


poor  good  old  Min  is  not  without  her 
enemies. ' '  Then ,  without  waiting  for  one 
of  her  questions  to  be  answered,  she 
crosses  the  room  abruptly,  and  seating  her- 
self at  the  table  begins  to  pour  out  the 
tea.  Never  in  her  life  perhaps  has  Jane 
looked  prettier  than  she  does  at  this  mo- 
ment, despite  her  pallid  cheeks  and  hol- 
low eyes.  If  her  beauty  hitherto  has  had 
one  definite  fault,  it  has  been  in  its  over- 
flow of  health  and  freshness.  A  harsh 
critic  might  at  any  time  have  called  it 
milkmaid  beauty  without  great  exagger- 
ation. Paler,  thinner;  graver,  Jane  has 
advanced  from  '^  beauts  de  diable  "  to 
loveliness.   Or  so  Rawdon  Crosbie  thinks. 

He  watches  her,  with  the  lamp-light 
bringing  out  the  soft  contours  of  her  white 
dress  and  whiter  throat  and  arms,  and 
knows  how  much  the  madness  which  has 
overtaken  and  made  shipwreck  of  his  life 
has  after  a  fortnight's  separation  abated ; 
watches  her,  and  thinks  tha^  to  hold  the 
place  in  her  regard  De  Lsmsac  holds,  to 
be  De  Lansac  himself— Frenchman,  ad- 
yenturer,  no  matter  what  the  man  may  be — 
he  would  gladly  lay  down  all  that  six 
weeks  ago  made  life  of  value  in  his  eyes ! 

''  I  vras  fool  enough  to  quarrel  with  my 
dinner  to-day,"  cries  Jane  in  her  usual 
unromantic  style,  "  and  I  am  going  to  make 
up  for  it  now.  I  hope  you  are  bread-and- 
butter  hungry?  It  seems  our  fate  to  eat 
odd  kinds  of  meals  together,"  she  goes  on 
as  Rawdon  takes  his  place  beside  her  at 
the  tea-table.  **  Do  you  remember  our 
supper  that  first  night  at  Spa,  and  how 
shocked  you  were  at  having  to  eat  with 
your  fingers?  Ah,  I  have  risen  in  the 
world  since  then.  I  can  offer  you  a  white 
and  gold  plate  and  a  real  sUver  teaspoon 
now." 

'*  And  white  and  gold  plates  and  real 
silver  teaspoons  are  such  essential  condi- 
tions of  ei^oyment !  "  says  Rawdon  Cros- 
bie. 

"  We  spent  a  very  jolly  evening,  I  must 
say,  though  you  were  in  such  a  queer 
temper.  Do  you  remember  how  angry 
you  were  when  I  told  you  not  to  tread  on 
your  own  toes,  and  to  take  De  Lansac's 
dancing  for  your  model  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  girl  in  white  and  scarlet  you  so 
nearly  fell  in  love  with?  " 

**  So  very  nearly  !  "  answers  Rawdon. 
"  What  a  bless3d  thing  it  might  hare 
baen  for  me  if  I  had  asked  her  to  dance  as 
I  intendeJ." 
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"  Perhaps.  I  can  never  go  into  the 
might-have-beens  of  life.  The  facts  as 
they  are  are  enough  for  me — rather  too 
mnoh,  jost  at  present.  If  I  liadn't  led 
the  sti^,  I  might  liave  been  a  second 
Taglioni  by  this  time.'' 

'*  Heaven  forbid !  "  says  Rawdon  hasti- 
ly. **  I  mean  how  much  better  it  is  that 
yoa  should  be — what  you  are." 

''  You  think  so?  Taglioni  made  heaps 
of  mjney,  and  money,  my  dear  child, 
money  is  everything!  As  the  Duke  of 
Malta  says,  what  is  there  in  this  world 
that  money  can't  buy  ?  " 

^*  And  has  it  got  to  your  thinking  with 
the  Duke  of  Malta's  thoughts  already, 
Mrs.  Theobald?" 

**^  Of  coarse.  Where  is  the  good  of  hav- 
ing noble  acquaintance  if  you  don't  try  to 
raise  yourself  to  their  standard?  " 

"  I  must  remember  that  sentiment  of 
yours.  The  next  time  I  talk  to  any  one 
with  a  title,  Lady  Rose  Golightly  for  in- 
stance, I  must  try  to  put  it  into  practice." 

No  want  of  color  in  Jane's  cheeks  now. 
At  Lady  Rose's  namo  the  blood  rushes  with 
painful  vividness  over  her  face  and  throat. 
"  Lady  Rose  is— a  very  fitting  sister  for 
the  Duke  of  Malta !  "  she  remarks  quietly, 
but  with  a  curious  quiver  of  the  lip. 
**  What  were  we  talking  of?  Oh,  of  the 
little  girl  at  Spa  you  so  nearly  fell  in  love 
with.  Let  us  keep  as  long  as  we  can  to 
pleasant  subjects,  to  any  subject  that  is 
not  of  Chalkshire!  First,  though,"  she 
puts  out  her  hand  and  lays  it  kindly  on 
young  Rawdon's  wrist, "  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  a  little  about  yourself.  How  are  your 
affiiirs  getting  on,  Rawdon?  Badly,  I'm 
afraid,  as  you  have  not  cut  me !  " 

"  On  ,the  contrary,"  answers  Rawdon 
promptly,  ^'  my  affairs  are  getting  on  a 
hundred  times  better  than  I  could  have 
hoped,  inasmuch  as  you  have  not  cut  me ! 
As  I  walked  up  in  the  rain  from  the  sta- 
tion I  was  in  fear  and  trembling,  Mrs. 
Theobald !  I  hardly  dared  to  ask  whether 
you  were  at  home,  it  seemed  so  unlikely 
that  you  would  be  good  enough  to  receive 
me " 

''After  my  being  blackballed  by  the 
Lidlington  Croquet  Club,  do  you  mean? 
I£  you  knew  how  lightly  that  weighed  on 
me !  and  it  was  all  Bloesy's  fault ;  don't 
you  remember  the  dirt  pies  ?  1  felt  it  just 
a  little,  perhaps,  when  your  mamma's 
note  first  came — Oh,  it  was  a  very  civil 
note,  Rawdon.    You  needn't  fire  up  about 


nothing.  I  don't  think  I  should  mind  it 
much  if  I  was  set  in  a  pillory  and  pelted 
now.  But  this  is  no  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. How  are  your  prospects  looking? 
How  is  your  engagement,  how  is  every- 
thing at  home  getting  on?  " 

"  My  prospects,"  says  Rawdon,  "  ore, 
that  l^rring  accidents,  and  if  the  nsoal 
death-rate  of  our  regiment  prevails,  I  may 
become  a  captain  by  the  time  I  am  five- 
and-forty.  My  engagement  is  broken  off, 
and  no  one  at  home  has  written  to  me 
during  the  last  ten  days." 

'*  Cheerful !  And  our  friend  with  the 
eyelids,  'Major  Hervey — what  of  him?  " 

"Our  fHend  Mnyor  Hervey  is  stay- 
ing, I  believe,  at  my  fiiither's.  I  ought 
not  to  indude  him  in  the  '  no  one.'  Ma- 
jor Hervey  writes  me  charming  little 
notes  of  sympathy  and  admonition,  which 
I  find  very  useful  indeed — as  pipe  lights !  " 

Jane  looks  at  him  searchingly.  *'  Raw- 
don, my  friend,"  she  cries  in  her  incisive 
vray,  "  do  you  know  that  you  are  jealous 
of  MsioT  Hervey?  Don't  deny  it,  dwi't 
be  ashamed  of  it.  You  are  jealous,  and 
you  have  a  right  to  be  jealous.  This 
stupid  lovers'  quarrel  between  you  and 
Miss  Marsland  would  have  been  made  up 
long  ago  only  for  him.  I  saw  them  to- 
gether for  a  minute  to-day  in  lidlington, 
and  in  that  minute  I  jumped  to  my  own 
conclusions.  M%jor  Hervey  intends  that 
Miss  Marsland  shall  be  his  wife !  " 

'*  I  have  not  the  slightest  concern  with 
Msyor  Hervey's  intentions,"  says  Rawdon, 
in  a  tone  he  by  no  means  succeeds  in  ren- 
dering indifferent.  ' '  Mis3  Marsland  is  free 
as  air  to  choose  or  accept  whom  she  will. 
She  has  rejected  me,  fend  for  me  that  is 
sufficient." 

*'  Miss  Marsland  rejected  you !  Yes, 
but  did  you  tell  her  the  truth?  Did  you 
apologize  humbly,  as  I  advised  you,  for 
being  seen  in  such  bad  company  that  night 
atWiloocks's?" 

"  I  told  Miss  Marsland  the  tmth  about 
the  past,  the  present,  and,  as  far  as  I  was 
able  to  look  forward,  the  future.  And  on 
the  strength  of  that  truth  she  rejected  me. ' ' 

*'  And  you  toe  contented  that  it  should 
be  so?  You  are  happier  in  your  mind 
now  that  you  have  broken  with  everybody 
who  cares  fur  you  in  the  world?" 

"  I  am  singularly  happy  this  evening, 
Mrs.  Theobald.  And  I  hope  I  have  not 
broken  quite  with  everybody  who  cares 
for  me  in  the  world." 
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"  You  are  a  fool,"  says  Jane,  a  little 
Rully.  '*  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that 
eTery  man  and  woman  on  the  earth  is  a 
fooL  What  we  can't  hare  we  want. 
What  we  can  have  we  don't  care  for." 

*'  Then  oar  best  wisdom  is  to  apply  to 
oarselves  the  French  axiom,"  remarks 
Kawdon :  "  Qiutnd  on  n'a  pas  ce  gu^on 
mmcy  ilfaut  aimer  ce  qu^on  a  !  " 

The  words  are  not  oat  of  his  mouth  be- 
fore Jane  bursts  into  one  of  her  wildest 
laughs.  To  talk  sentiment,  as  Rawdon 
has  already  found  to  his  cost,  is  at  all 
times  to  tread  on  thinnest  ice  with  this 
least  sentimental  of  Qod's  creatures. 

*'  I  think  if  I  was  dying  it  would  make 
me  laugh  to  hear  you  talk  French !  Ce 
qu'ong  aimef  Ce  qu^oitg  a!  I  won- 
der why  all  Englishmen  have  such  a 
ridiculous  accent?  " 

"  For  the  same  reason,  probably,  that 
they  know  nothing  about  flounces  and 
bonnets,  and  tread  on  their  own  toes 
when  they  dance !  "  says  Rawdon,  all  the 
old  animus  on  the  subject  rcTiving  at 
once. 

"  Probably,"  remarks  Jane  coolly. 
"  Well,  these  things  are  their  misfortune, 
not  their  fiiult.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
man  to  be—" 

*' — A  Monsieur  de  Lansao,  perhaps?" 
suggests  Rawdon,  as  she  hesitates. 

In  a  second  her  face  grows  grave. 
•*  You  are  quite  right  there,"  she  replies. 
' '  It  is  given  to  few  men  indeed  to  be  a  Mon- 
sieur de  Lansac.  Oh,  how  good  it  is  to 
hear  his  name,  to  think  of  him  only,  in 
this  horrid  place,  among  all  this  horrid 
Chalkshire  respectability ! " 

'^Yes,  that  is  a  theme  on  which  you 
are  always  warm,"  Rawdon  exclaims  bit- 
terly. 

"  Warm  ?  I  should  think  I  was  warm ! 
If  you  only  knew  how  and  why  I  first  got 
to  care  for  De  Lansac !  I  was  very  nearly 
telling  you  once,  that  evening  when  " — 
she  turns  her  head  a  little  aside — '*  when 
Blossy  found  my  silver  amulet  in  your 
pocket.    You  remember  ? ' ' 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  says  Rawdon,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  coldly  and  sternly  on  her. 
«*  The  amulet  I  had  had  the  folly  to  rob 
you  of!  The  treasure  which,  as  Monsieur 
de  Lansac's  gift,  was  so  inexpressibly 
precious  to  you !  " 

"De  Lansac's  gift!  inexpressibly  pre- 
cious! What  nonsense  are  you  talking 
now?  "  cries  Jane,  looking  up  at  him  with 
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her  unabashed  blue  eyes.  "  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  the  locket  was  De  La^isac's  gift, 
pray?" 

"  I  believed,  certainly  I  believed,  from 
the  value  you  put  upon  it,  that  it  must  be 
so,"  answers  Rawdon  Crosbie. 

♦'  Then  you  believed  wrong.  See  what 
comes  of  being  over-wise!  Once  long 
ago  I  lost  that  locket  from  my  chain ;  it 
was  in  Pbris,  and  De  Lansac  was  with  us. 
Well,  I  never  was  so  wretched  about  any- 
thing in  my  life,  and  when  we  got  it  again, 
by  paying  at  least  three  times  its  worth, 
De  Lansac  had  my  initials  cut  on  it  for 
me.  That  is  the  whole  story  of  my  *  in- 
expressibly precious  treasure,'  Mr.  Raw- 
don Crosbie." 

"  I  beg  pardon  humbly,  Mrs.  Theobald. 
You  must  allow  that  it  was  not  likely  I 
should  be  able  to  evolve  the  story  simply 
out  of  my  own  consciousness !  " 

•*I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
*•  evolving.'  It  isn't  likely,  blinded  with 
prejudice  as  you  are,  that  yon  should 
guess  any  truth  about  such  a  man  as  De 
Lansac.  You  know  what  he  is,  of  course  ? 
Oh,  I  repeat,"  cries  Jane,  "  I  repeat  how 
good  it  is  to  think  of  htm,  and  of  all  the 
happy  days  we  spent  together,  in  this 
wretched  place !  A  foreign  adventurer — 
yes,"  giving  weight  to  every  syllable  as 
though  the  Pippins  were  still  her  listen- 
ers, "  a  foreign  adventurer,  Irving  about 
in  Ems,  Spa,  Baden-Baden — no  particular 
principles,  no  particular  country,  no  par- 
ticular friends,  relatives,  or  connections. 
An  adventurer — for  anything  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  what  would  be  styled  by 
people  like  you  a  chevalier  d'industrie," 

Rawdon  is  silent.  He  cannot  forget 
that  the  possible  chevaUer  dHndustrie  was 
the  intimate  associate  in  Spa  of  Francis 
Theobald— Francis  Theobald,  who  is  din- 
ing with  the  Duke  of  Malta  to-night, 
whom  every  one  in  Chalkshire  would  call 
"  friend  "  were  they  not  choked  off  by  the 
legitimacy  of  the  bands  that  knit  him  to 
Jane  and  Blossy. 

'*  But  I  don't  care  a  rush  for  all  that," 
she  goes  on.  ''I  don't  care  a  rush  wheth- 
er people  are  reckoned  virtuous  or  the  re- 
verse. If  the  wine  suits  my  taste,  I  don't 
look  at  the  label  on  the  bottle.  De  Lan- 
sac saved  Theobald  once  from  ruin — oould 
a  man  of  the  nicest  honor  have  done 
more? — and  I  shall  love  him  to  my  life's 
end.  You  wouldn't  care  to  hear  how  it 
happened,  I  suppose?  " 
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**  I  care  to  hear  anything  in  which  you 
«re  deeply  concerned,  Mrs.  Theobald." 

''Well,  I  hadn't  been  married  six 
months — we  were  spending  the  winter  in 
Homburg — and  one  night,  or  rather  one 
morning  at  daybreak,  Theobald  came  back 
home  and  told  me  quietly  that  we  were 
beggars.  He  had  been  at  a  dinner  party 
given  by  De  Lansac  at  his  lodgings,  and 
after  dinner  they  had  played  banco.  I 
don't  know  the  game  myself— I  never 
learned  and  I  never  will  learn  one  card 
from  another — ^but  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing in  it,  isn't  there,  that  is  called '  fol- 
lowing your  money '  ?  Theobald,  it  seems, 
iiad  done  this,  and  had  followed  it  to  such 
purpose  as  to  lose  every  farthing  we  had 
■in  the  world.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much 
that  was.  I  was  a  little  fool,  just  past 
sixteen ;  I  knew  no  more  about  money  then 
than  Blossy  knows  now.  But  all  was 
gone,  he  told  me — ^yes,  to  our  last  hun- 
dred-franc note." 

"  And  in  Monsieur  de  Lansac's  pocket 
naturally?"  puts  in  Bawdon  as  she 
pauses. 

"In  De  Lansac's  pocket  naturally. 
Theobald  and  he  got  intimate  during  tbi) 
winter.  When  we  first  know  him  he 
lived  in  the  same  hotel  where  we  lived, 
and  after  break&st  that  morning — ^I  can 
see  it  all  as  if  it  happened  yesterday — he 
came  in  to  visit  me.  I  was  alone,  and  De 
Lansac  put  out  his  hand  to  me,  English 
-fashion,  as  I  had  taught  him,  and  inquired 
in  his  usual  friendly  vray  for  Monsieur 
Theobald. 

*'  I  blush,  to  this  day  I  blush,  when  I 
think  of  my  sibswer,"  goes  on  Jane. 
"  Could  he  have  the  vileness  to  pretend 
friendship  for  us  still?  I  asked  him.  From 
the  first  hour  we  met  him  he  had  caused 
everything  to  go  wrong  with  my  life.  He 
had  robbed  me  of  my  husband,  had  lured 
Theobald  night  after  night  to  the  gam- 
bling-table, and  now  that  we  were  ruined 
through  him  he  had  come  here  to  exult 
and  triumph  over  us  in  our  misery. 

"  Poor  De  Lansac !  He  heard  me  out 
patiently,  but  with  a  fieu^  white  as  any 
Btone.  When  I  had  done,  spent  all  the 
boiling  passion  that  was  at  my  heart,  and 
you  know — ^no,  I  believe  you  don't  know 
yet  what  I  can  be  when  my  blood  is  up— 
'  Madame,'  said  he  in  his  quiet,  polished 
way,  *  I  think  you  are  ui\just  in  saying 
that  any  influence  of  mine  has  been  want- 
ed to  give  Monsieur  Theobald  the  taste  for 


play.  As  regards  the  money  that  nomi- 
nally changed  hands  last  night,'  he  added, 
'  why,  the  whole  thing  vras  a  jest,  a  pleas- 
antry. Your  husband,  Madame,  had 
dined  too  well,  played  like  a  child,  a  mad- 
man, but  by  good  fortune  his  I  O  U's 
found  their  way,  all  of  them,  into  my 
pocket,  and  I  have  brought  them  back  to 
him.' 

"  And  as  he  said  this  he  took  some  bits 
of  scribbled  paper  from  his  memorandum 
book^  folded  them  neatly,  tore  them  across, 
then  flung  the  torn  pieces  into  the  fire. 
That  is  the  story  of  how  I  came  to  lore  De 
Lansac." 

Jane  has  moved  from  the  tea-table  in 
the  course  of  her  narrative,  and  stands 
now  beside  the  wide-open  window,  stands 
there  looking  out  with  flushing  cheeks, 
with  moistened  eyes,  into  the  darkness. 
And,  as  she  stands  thus,  Rawdon's  sus- 
picions on  the  sulyect  of  De  Lansac  begin 
to  waver. 

That  she  has  told  him  the  truth  in  the 
main  he  never  doubts.  Jane's  worst  en- 
emy would  find  it  hard  to  suspect  her  of 
deUbemte  fitlseness.  But'  is  it  the  whole 
truth?  Watching  her  fair,  flushed  fiuse*, 
Bawdon  Crosbie,  with  the  self-torturing 
cleverness  of  jealousy,  asks  himself  this 
question:  Could  De  Lansac's  generosity 
have  been  so  purely  disinterested?  or  did 
she  hold  his  heart  captive  too  (in  this  easy 
fashion  she  has  of  holding  men's  heartd 
captive) ,  half-unconscious,  careless  at  least 
that  she  vras  doing  so,  and  receiving  hia 
chivalrous  devotion  to  her  husband's  in- 
terest as  a  matter  of  course  ? 

<*  Theobald  took  it  all,  as  Theobald 
takes  everything,"  says  Jane  presently. 
"  *  Honor  among  thieves,  my  dear  Jen- 
ny.' "  Whenever  Jane  narrates  she  gets 
dramatic  instinctively.  You  Would  think 
it  was  Theobald's  lazy,  pleasant,  half-sar- 
castic voice  that  speaks.  * ' '  Honor  among 
thieves.  It's  a  proverb  the  truth  of  which 
I  have  often  doubted,  my  dear,  but  oar 
friend's  example  shows  that  there  may  be 
something  in  it  after  all.  De  Lansac  con- 
siders, evidently,  that  we  are  bound  as 
vagabonds  by  a  common  freemasonry,  and 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  guild.'  2So  The- 
obald jested  the  obligation  away  at  the 
time.  Afterward,  when  we  got  a  little 
better  off  in  the  world  again — Theobald 
kaa  come  into  one  or  two  windfalls,  you 
know,  but  they've  all  managed  to  disap- 
pear ike  same  way— he  ytbb  able  to  be  of 
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use  to  De  Lansao.  If  one  wrote  figures 
down  npon  a  piece  of  paper,  we  might  be 
quits.  But  I  think  we  can  never  cry 
quits  really  as  regards  an  action  like  De 
Lansao's,"  says  Jane.  '*  More  than  that*, 
I  wouldn't  like  to  try  it.  I  should  be 
yery  sorry  to  be  rid  of  my  debt  and  all  the 
gratitude  and  affection  it  has  brought 
with  it." 

Her  unashamed  eyes,  her  steadfast 
Toioe,  nay,  the  mere  mention  of  that  one 
word  "  affection,"  makes  Rawdon  waver 
more  and  more.  And  still  he  does  not  yet 
light  upon  the  truth.  It  may  sound  cyn- 
ical, paradoxical  to  say  that  the  very  last 
person  men  ordinarily  dream  of  being  jeal- 
ous of,  is  a  husband.  But  in  ninety-nine 
oases  out  of  a  hundred,  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  truth.  Throughout  Rawdon's  rela- 
tions with  Jane— the  first  five  minutes  in 
the  Spa  ball-room  over — ^Mr.  Francis  The- 
obald has,  in  truth,  been  a  personage  who 
has  never  troubled  his  thoughts  at  all.  A 
clothes- wearing  man,  with  a  drawl  and  an 
eye-glass,  a  couple  of  inches  of  brain,  and 
a  general  talent  for  keeping  conveniently 
out  of  the  way — this,  if  he  had  been 
obliged  to  clothe  his  ideas  on  the  subject 
with  words,  would  probably  have  been 
Rawdon  Crosbie^s  analysis  of  Jane's  hus- 
band. 

That  suqh  a  nonentity,  moral  and  social, 
oould,  after  four  years  of  marriage,  fill  a 
heart  like  Jane's  '*  fuller  than  it  could 
hold  "  of  passionate  love,  is  a  contingency 
too  wildly  remote  ever  to  have  crossed 
young  Rawdon's  imagination. 

"And  so  I  hope,"  Jane  goes  on,  "I 
hope  you  will  never  make  spiteful  speeches 
again  about  De  Lansac.  If  yon  had  been 
in  a  fitting  temper  to  listen,  I  should  have 
told  you  all  this  long  ago— yes,  on  that 
very  evening  when  Bloss  rescued  my  poor 
old  silver  amulet  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines." 

"The  Philistines  being ^?" 

"Mr.  Rawdon  Crosbie;  for  you  know 
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yon  are  a  Philistine,  Rawdon,  heart  and 
soul,  and  you  will  be  one  till  you  die,  the 
better  for  you !  If  you  had  kept  my  lock- 
et, some  day  or  other  Mrs.  Rawdon  Cros- 
*bie  would  have  found  it.  '  Who  gave  you 
this  thing,  sir?  But  I  insist  upon  know- 
ing' "  (and  now  it  b  Miss  Marsland's  voice 
that  speaks) .  '*  *  It  belonged  to  a  woman 
once!  Who  wsa  she?  What  was  she? 
Where  was  she?'  *  My  dear,  I  scarcely 
remember — when  I  was  a  lad  I  had  so 
many  of  these  trifles,'  etc.  And  Mrs. 
Rawdon  presents  it  to  one  of  her  nu- 
merous children  to  hang  round  the  cat's 
neck." 

'  *  Yes,  that  is  all  so  likely.  It  is  so  per- 
fectly certain  that  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crosbie 
will  ever  exist !  In  the  mean  time,  Mrs. 
Theobald,  though  you  have  put  the  sub- 
ject aside  very  dexterously,  I  think  you 
have  not  told  me  the  romance  about  the 
locket  itself." 

"  Did  I  promise  to  tell  it  you  ?  I  cer- 
tainly don't  remember  doing  so.  How- 
ever, as  it  seems  you  will  have  long-wind- 
ed stories  to-night,  I  suppose  I  may  as 
well  set  your  curiosity  at  rest.  To  begin 
with,  then,  there's  no  romance  at  all.  It 
was  only— only  the  first  present  Theobald 
ever  made  me.  We  were  walking  along 
the  Strand,  just  before  we  were  married, 
one  evening,  and  as  I  looked  into  a  jewel- 
ler's window  he  asked  me  to  choose  what- 
ever I  liked  for  myself.  I  wouldn't  have 
taken  any  expensive  present  from  him— I 
can't  tell  you  why— perhaps  because  I'd 
seen  so  much  of  what  expensive  presents 
come  to  with  other  people.  But  this  lit- 
tle locket  was  second-hand  and  ticketed 
<  Seven  shillings  only,'  so  I  said  it  was 
just  what  I  should  best  like  to  have,  and 
he  went  in  and  bought  it  for  me." 

Jane's  eyes  are  downcast  now;  her 
tongue  falters,  her  breast  heaves.  And  in 
this  moment  Rawdon  Crosbie  first  discov- 
ers the  secret,  the  anomaly  of  her  life: 
she  is  in  love  with  Theobald  still ! 
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THE  GREAT  FAIR  AT  NIJNI-XOVGOROD. 


MOST  well-regulated  Americans  go 
to  Russia,  which  in  travelled  cir- 
cles is  regarded  as  quite  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  The  Russians  and  Americans  claim 
to  be,  and  fiincy  they  are,  very  good 
friends.  They  have  no  reason  to  be  other- 
wise ;  for  their  countries,  like  their  inter- 
ests, are  so  far  apart  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  the  two  nations  to  clash.  Their  mu- 
tual good  feeling,  I  suspect,  depends  not 
a  little  upon  their  ignorance  of  each 
other.  Everything  is  so  open  here,  and 
everything  so  secret  there,  that,  in  their 
travels  in  the  Great  Republic,  they  cannot 
believe  what  they  see ;  while  we,  in  our 
wanderings  through  the  vast  Autocracy, 
cannot  see  what  we  believe. 

Most  tourists,  when  they  have  visited 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  when  they 
have  been  driven  furiously  through  the 
Nevski  Prospekt;  have  examined  Isaac 
and  Kazan  cathedrals,  the  Winter  Palace, 
and  the  Hermitage ;  have  done  the  Krem- 
lin, the  phurches  of  the  Assumption  and 
the  Archangel  Michael,  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  a  few  other  sights  and  scenes 
of  the  ancient  capital— feel  satisfied  that 
they  have  exhausted  Russia,  and  quit  it 
with  entire  contentment. 

The  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  phase 
of  Russian  life,  however,  is  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  Great  Fair  at  Nyni-Nov- 
gorod  (the  city  is  some  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  east  of  Moscow) ,  which,  being 
held  during  the  summer,  when  few  stran- 
gers visit  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  is 
not  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  mere 
pleasure-seekers.  Novgorod,  called  Nijni 
(Lower)  to  distingubh  it  from  Teliki 
(Great)  Novgorod,  on  the  Volkhov,  is  a 
town  of  nearly  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  Oka 
rivers.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
town,  and  is  in  situation  not  unlike  Vicks- 
burg  or  Natchez.  The  upper  town,  on  a 
height  south  of  the  Volga,  is  imposing  in 
appearance,  with  some  good  streets  and 
noticeable  public  buildings.  The  lower 
town,  on  flat  ground,  is  composed  mainly 
of  wooden  structures,  and  communicates 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Oka  with 
the  broad  triangular  space  (between  the 
two  rivers)  on  which  the  &ir  is  held. 


Novgorod  has  at  all  seasons  an  active  in- 
ternal commerce,  but  derives  its  chief 
importance  from  the  vast  annual  gather- 
ing of  merchants  and  traders  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  Great  Fair,  by  far  the  largest  in  the 
world,  begins  (0.  S.)  on  the  1st  of  July, 
which  with  us  is  the  13th,  and  continues 
for  eight  weeks,  ending,  according  to  oar 
reckoning,  on  the  7th  of  September,  and 
according  to  the  Russian,  on  the  26th  of 
August.  I  have  heard  of  several  Ameri- 
cans who,  forgetting  the  different  mode  of 
computing  time  in  the  East  and  West, 
have  gone  to  Novgorod  on  or  about  the  1st 
of  July  (N.  S.),  only  to  learn  that  the 
fair,  the  sole  object  of  their  visit,  did  not 
begin  until  the  13th.  As  nothing  but 
the  vast  mercantile  convocation  could  in- 
duce a  tourist  to  remain  in  the  sweltering 
heat  of  the  Russian  town,  the  travellers 
departed,  angry  at  their  disappointment, 
and  stoutly  declaring  the  lair  not  worth 
seeing  anyhow. 

The  triangular  peninsula  on  which  tho 
fair  is  held  is  often  overflowed  in  tho 
spring  and  autumn  by  the  rise  of  the  riv- 
ers, and  only  in  midsummer  is  the  space 
certain  to  be  dry.  A  great  many  stone 
and  iron  warehouses  and  shops  are  on  the 
ground ;  but  none  of  them  are  occupied 
except  during  the  eight  memorable  weeks. 
About  the  1st  of  July  (N.  S.)  the  silent 
and  deserted  plain  shows  signs  of  bustle 
and  activit}'.  A  large  number  of  wooden 
booths,  shops,  dwellings,  and  houses  of 
almost  every  kind  are  put  up,  and  whole 
streets,  squares,  and  courts  formed  by 
these  impromptu  buildings  from  materials 
expressly  designed  and  kept  on  the  spot 
for  the  purpose.  The  migority  of  the 
houses  are  one  story  high,  with  sales- 
rooms in  the  front  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments for  the  merchant  and  his  servants 
in  the  rear.  Among  the  other  structures 
are  churches,  theatres,  restaurants,  and 
tea-houses,  furnishing  consolation  to  the 
soul,  entertainment  to  the  mind,  and  nour- 
ishment to  the  body.  What  is  known  as 
the  interior  part  of  the  fair  is  regularly 
laid  out  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  streets,  lined 
with  thousands  of  shops,  terminating  in 
a  Russian  church,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
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quaint  and  carious  Chinene  parilions,  from 
whose  summit  a  good  view  may  be  had. 

The  occasion  is  considered  of  such  im- 
portance that  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince has  a  d¥relling  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground,  and  makes  it  his  residence  daring 
the  time  of  the  fiiir.  The  lower  floor  of 
the  gubernatorial  mansion  is  converted 
into  a  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  manufiuy 
tnred  goods  and  fancy  articles,  mainly  of 
European  production,  though  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  wares  offered  make  it 
a  cosmopolitan  quarter  of  the  mart. 

All  the  streets,  the  whole  length  of 
which  is  said  to  be  thirty-five  or  forty 
miles,  stand  upon  sewers  made  of  hewn 
stone  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander I.  at  an  enormous  expense,  which  I 
have  heard  estimated  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  millions  of  roubles— about  eighteen 
millions  of  our  money.  Every  species  of . 
dirt  is  thrown  into  these  vaulted  cloac», 
entered  at  several  points  by  substantial 
staircases.  If  any  one  attempts  to  defile 
the  streets  in  any  vray,  the  Cossacks,  who 
perform  the  police  duty,  at  once  order 
him  to  retire  to  the  vaults.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  work  and  the  vigilance  which 
is  observed  prevent  the  fair  from  becoming 
unhealthy,  as  it  would  necessarily  do  oth- 
erwise, with  such  a  tremendoas  crowd  in 
attendance  during  such  burning  weather. 

Before  crossing  the  bridge  of  boats, 
which  will  remmd  you  of  that  over  the 
Rhine  at  Mayence,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
tourist  to  go  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
town  and  ascend  Minings  tower,  whence 
an  admirable  panorama  will  be  presented 
to  the  eye.  The  entire  fiiir  can  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance,  with  its  crowded  streets, 
its  variegated  shops,  and  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  representatives  of  al- 
most every  clime  under  the  sun,  the  white- 
washed towers  and  crenellated  vralls  of  the 
ancient  Kremlin,  the  queer  too&  of  the 
houses  of  the  city  peering  out  from  amid 
the  foliage  of  surrounding  trees,  the  Oka 
and  Volga  rivers  traceable  for  many  miles 
with  their  steamers,  barks,  barges,  and 
ressels  of  every  description,  and  the  toil- 
ing Tartars  unloading  cargoes  at  the 
water's  edge. 

These  Tartars  you  will  find  by  no  means 
attractive  in  person,  habit,  or  garb. 
They  are  an  nndeveloped-looking  race, 
often  having  flat  noses,  receding  foreheads, 
coarse  mouths,  and  high  cheek  bones. 
They  are  extremely  untidy,  and  seem  to 
have  an  unconqaerable  ol^ection  to  wear- 


ing whole  garments.  Out  of  a  hundred 
you  will  hardly  find  one  whose  apparel 
does  not  consist  chiefly  of  rag!^,  and  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  wager  that  three  in 
a  thousand  had  ever  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  anything  like  a  bath.  The  heat 
and  dust  of  midsummer  and  the  labor 
they  perform  have  no  tendency  to  increase 
their  agreeableness;  and  sensitive  persons 
are  not  likely  to  breathe  the  same  oxygen 
with  them  when  it  can  be  avoided.  If 
the  Tartars  are  not  cleanly,  they  are  at 
least  industrious,  and  will  work  harder 
for  a  few  copecks  than  most  men  would 
for  the  same  number  of  roubles.  It  has 
frequently  been  said  that  the  best  of  the 
Russians  are  only  Tartars  with  a  French 
polish,  and  that  you  h&ve  but  to  scratch 
their  skin  to  discover  beneath  it  their  na- 
tive race.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the 
Tartar  stevedores  are  without  polish 
either  of  French  or  any  other  sort,  and 
something  more  than  mere  scratching 
would  be  required  to  reach  their  epi* 
dermis. 

Crossing  over  the  bridge  which  is  the 
only  means  of  communication  with  the 
fiiir,  you  will  encounter  an  immense 
throng  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles  of  every 
variety.  On  each  side  of  the  bridge,  and 
for  nearly  two  miles  above  it,  the  river, 
wider  than  the  Thames  at  Westminster, 
is  so  crowded  with  vessels  that  the  stream 
flowing  beneath  them  is  barely  visible. 
A  population  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  peo* 
pie  live  on  these  boats  during  the  fair,  re* 
minding  one  of  the  aquatic  population  of 
China,  and  of  the  Dutch  who  make  their 
homes  on  trekschuits.  After  nightfiill 
such  a  noise  of  countless  voices  shouting, 
singing,  and  swearing  in  a  hundred 
tongues  rises  from  the  occupants  of  the 
vessels,  that  it  seems  as  if  Babel  had  been 
revived,  and  any  one  might  readily  be  ex- 
cused if  he  mistook  Bashnia  Minina  for 
the  postdiluvian  tower.  The  barges, 
many  of  which  have  come  all  the  way 
from  the  Caspian  sea,  sixteen  hundred 
miles  distant,  differ  as  much  in  shape  as 
in  size.  They  appear  to  illustrate  the  art 
of  ship-building  from  the  time  of  Noah's 
ark  to  the  present  day,  and  some  of  them 
show  but  little  improvement  upon  the 
very  primitive  ideas  which  the  son  of 
Lamech  must  have  had.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  ugly  and  awkvmrd  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  are  evidently  intended  for  use 
without  regard  to  symmetry  or  proportion. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  the  fair 
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ground  begins,  and  is  crowded  with  mau- 
jiks  in  search  of  employment,  intermin- 
gled with  Cossacks  engaged  in  preserring 
order.  As  you  go  on,  you  pass  lines  of 
temporary  booths,  bristling  with  beads, 
trinkets,  clothing  for  the  peasants,  and 
countless  gewgaws.  There  are  Tartar 
eaps,  Eirghis  bonnets,  and  Kazan  cowls, 
with  such  miscellaneous  articles  of  ap- 
parel and  adornment  as  appeal  to  the 
common  people  the  world  over.  Behind 
the  booths  are  the  tea-houses,  so  common 
everywhere  in  Russia,  fuU  of  small  tables 
occupied  from  morning  tonight  by  trades- 
men and  their  customers,  who  almost  al- 
ways make  their  negotiations  and  bind 
their  bargains  over  numerous  cups  of  the 
Chinese  plant.       * 

The  fondness  of  the  MuscoTite  for  tea  is 
altogether  unappeasable.  He  begins  to 
drink  it  in  his  early  childhood,  and  drinks 
it  to  his  dying  day.  He  takes  it  strong, 
clear,  and  so  scalding  hot  that  it  would 
blister  any  other  lips  and  throat  but  his.  I 
doubt  if  he  have  any  limit  to  his  consump- 
tion. I  have  known  him  to  swallow  a 
dozen  large  cups  at  one  sitting,  and  re- 
commence after  a  few  minutes  and  with  as 
much  avidity  as  if  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  favorite  liquid  for  miuiy  months. 

The  Russians  certainly  have  much  bet- 
ter tea  than  can  be  had  anywhere  else 
in  Europe  or  in  America  They  account 
for  its  superiority  not  only  by  the  fact 
that  they  order  and  pay  for  the  very  best 
quality,  but  that,  coming  overland,  it  is 
not  injured  as  with  us  by  a  sea  voyage. 
The  JoUoi  chai,  or  yellow  tea,  which  is  the 
blossom,  not  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  It 
is  veiy  expensive,  nine  or  ten  dollars  a 
pound,  and  has  a  delicacy  and  flavor  of 
which  no  other  tea  can  boast.  The  brick 
tea  is  another  kind  of  the  common  sort 
that  seldom  goes  out  of  Russia,  and  is  con- 
sumed by  the  Kalmucks  and  Kirghises  of 
the  steppes. 

Besides  the  tea-houses  are  iraktirsor  re- 
staurants, large  enough  to  accommodate 
two  or  three  hundred  persons,  where  any 
one  can  dine  for  from  ten  copecks  up  to 
twenty  roubles,  according  to  his  appetite 
and  purse.  Very  few  of  these  restaurants 
preptire  food  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  an 
American,  thodgh  some  conducted  on  the 
French  plan  are  very  good.  Most  of  the 
nationalities  represented  at  the  fair  are  far 
from  fastidious  as  to  their  appetite,  regard- 
ing meals  rather  as  means  of  subsistence 


than  from  an  epicurean  point  of  view 
As  Bashkirs,  Turkomans,  Circassians,  and 
Kalmucks  usually  eat  voraciously  what- 
ever is  set  before  them,  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Russian  cuisine,  to  which 
an  Anglo-Saxon  palate  only  resigns  itself 
after  long  familiarity. 

In  Russia,  various  relishes,  such  as  fresh 
caviar,  smoked  salmon,  radishes,  cheese, 
and  raw  herrings,  are  eaten  under  the 
name  of  zakushka,  and  served  as  a  little 
dinner  or  luncheon  (vorschmack).  The 
dinner  proper  (obed)  consists  of  soups,  ros- 
tigai  (pat^  of  isinglass  and  sturgeon), 
soUanka  (fish  and  cabbage) ,  pqjarskii  kot- 
lety  (chicken  cutlets),  porosHnok  (cold 
boiled  pig  with  horse-radish),  6ar<inj/-^A 
S'kashoi  (roast  mutton  stuffed  with  buck- 
wheat),  jflrjfeo^  (roast  grouse),  and  pirqf- 
no4  (sweet  dishes) .  Some  of  the  soups,  as 
the  okroshkOf  are  made  of  fermented  rye, 
with  pieces  of  meat,  herring,  and  cucum- 
ber, and  served  ice-cold,  and  very  few  of 
them  are  palatable.  i 

As  to  drinks,  the  Russians  have  native 
wines  answering  to  sherry,  burgsndy, 
and  champagne,  and  very  fair  ciders  and 
ales;  while  coffee,  liqueurs,  and  cigar- 
ettes complete  the  feast.  Sterlet,  a  kind 
of  sturgeon,  considered  by  the  natives 
the  best  fish  that  swims,  and  really  ex- 
cellent, all  strangers  should  eat,  that 
they  may  have  their  own  opinion  of  it. 
It  is  veiy  dear,  and  sometimes  brings  its 
weight  in  silver.  The  restaurateurs  usu- 
ally keep  their  fish  in  a  kind  of  aquarium 
where  their  patron  may  select  such  a  one 
as  he  wishes,  and  have  it  prepared  for  his 
dinner.  This  custom  ought  to  be  imitated 
here,  for,  as  everybody  knovTS,  no  fish  is 
really  good  that  is  not  perfectly  fresh. 

The  grand  entrance  to  the  fair  is  al- 
ways the  most  crowded  part,  and  if  the 
traveller  can  squeeze  himself  into  some 
convenient  place  for  observation,  he  will 
witness  a  diversity  of  character  and  coun- 
try that  he  can  hardly  find  elsewhere. 
One  thing  will  impress  him — the  serious 
and  earnest  appearance  of  the  thousands 
who  are  constantly  passing  and  repassing. 
There  are  no  clowns,  professional  fortune- 
tellers, charlatans,  or  mountebanks  at 
Novgorod,  as  there  are  at  the  fairs  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  Everybody, 
save  a  fewsight-^eers,  is  bent  on  business, 
and  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  money-mak- 
ing. The  mighty  throng  in  attendance  is 
made  up  of  merchants,  traders,  specula- 
tors, and  bankers,  much  of  whose  fortune 
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depends  on  the  extent  and  price  of  their 
sales  and  purchases.  Many  of  them  make 
journeys  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  some 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
coming  to  and  returning  from  Novgorod. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
they  should  have  the  lightness  of  manner 
and  the  exuberant  spirits  of  more  volatile 
nations  who  have  comparatively  little  at 
stake. 

Another  feature  conspicuous  by  lis  ab- 
sence is  vfomen.  You  may  be  at  the  &ir 
a  whole  day  without  seeing  a  single  one, 
albeit  there  is  a  feminine  straggler  here 
and  there  who  has  accompanied  her  father 
or  husband  or  brother  from  some  distant 
country  or  adjacent  town,  but  who  is  apt 
to  be  coarse  in  person  and  uninteresting 
in  character.  Genuine  misogynists,  if 
there  be  any  such,  should  make  a  mid- 
summer pilgrimage  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Oka  and  Volga,  and  spend  two  months 
in  the  crowd,  confusion,  and  heat,  that 
they  may  have  a  realizing  sense  of  what  a 
paradise  even  a  very  miserable  place  may 
become  when  relieved  from  the  society  of 
women.  These  self-deluding  Timons, 
whose  imagined  antipathy  to  the  sex  gen- 
erally arises  from  suspected  slights  and 
wounded  vanity,  will,  I  venture  to  say, 
after  spending  July  and  August  at  the 
fair,  hurry  back  to  Paris  or  New  York, 
and  find  in  the  charming  monsters  of  the 
Boulevards  or  Broadway  new  causes  for 
worship  and  for  cynicism. 

Once  in  the  regular  quarters  of  the  &ir, 
yon  will  see  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
even  America  represented  in  a  small  space, 
and,  unless  you  be  skilled  in  judging  of 
costumes  and  &cial  types  by  wide  experi- 
ence in  travel,  you  will  be  troubled  to  de- 
termine the  nationality  of  many  of  the 
traders  and  merchants  you  meet.  There 
is  the  broad-&ced  Mongol,  the  classic- 
featured  Greek,  the  dark-eyed,  hook-nosed 
Jew,  the  sturdy  German,  the  intense-look- 
ing Frenchman,  the  sober  Persian,  the 
phlegmatic  Hollander,  the  restless  Pole, 
the  eager  Italian,  the  indolent  Turk,  the 
shrewd  Armenian,  the  abstracted  China- 
man, with  a  sprinkling  of  people  frx>m 
every  climate  and  every  Eone.  All  creeds 
are  expressed  in  the  motley  throng— the 
Mohammedan,  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Giaour,  the  Boodh- 
ist,  and  the  Parsee.  It  is  certainly  an 
extraordinary  congr^ation  of  physiogno- 
mies and  theologies,  and  BhowB  conclu- 
sively how  the  whole  world,  both  in  its 


secular  and  spiritual  relations,  responds 
to  and  is  governed  by  the  touchstone  of 
money.  The  Archangel  merchant  comes 
here  with  his  fur,  the  Pekinese  with  his 
tea,  the  Tartar  with  his  muslin,  the  Cos- 
sack with  his  hides,  the  Astrakhanese 
with  his  caviar,  the  Bukharian  with  his 
turquoise  and  gems,  the  Persian  with  his 
perfumes,  the  Kalmuck  and  Kirghis  with 
their  wild  ponies,  the  Siberian  with  his 
iron,  and  a  whole  host  of  merchants 
from  Western  Europe  bringing  wine  and 
watches,  amber  and  drugs,  pipes  and  jew- 
elry, and  substantial  and  fimcy  goods  labo- 
riously and  cunningly  wrought. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
quarters  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  tea,  in- 
troduced into  Russia  by  Kiakhta,  an  in- 
significant town  on  the  frontier,  opposite 
the  Chinese  city  Maimaitchin.  There 
the  tea  is  exchanged  for  goods,  thence 
transported  by  land  in  small  packages,  , 
covered  with  skin,  to  Eoorsk  in  Siberia. 
It  is  then  put  into  barges  and  carried  by 
the  Irtish  and  Tobol  rivers  to  the  town 
of  Tremen,  whence  it  is  again  borne  over- 
land to  Perm,  embarked  once  more  on 
boats  down  the  Kama  to  the  Volga,  and  so 
makes  its  vray  to  Novgorod.  Over  one 
hundred  thousand  chests  are  annually  im- 
ported, and  the  greater  part  of  these  are 
sold  at  the  fiur.  The  Russian  tea,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  so  much  stronger  than  that 
used  elsewhere  that  a  single  pound  of  it 
will  go  quite  as  far  as  two  or  even  three 
pounds  of  the  kind  received  in  England  or 
this  country. 

The  tea  trade  is  not,  as  might  be  im« 
agined,  controlled  by  the  Chinese,  only  a 
few  of  whom  journey  to  Novgorod.  Rus- 
sian and  Siberian  merchants  act  as  inter- 
mediaries, and  realize  the  large  profits  of 
the  commercial  transactions.  A  vast  deal 
of  chaffering  takes  place  between  the  tea- 
sellers and  tea-buyers,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  original  prices  asked  are 
lowered  fiiliy  one-third,  or  even  one-half, 
before  a  bargain  is  made.  As  the  latter 
days  of  August  draw  near,  dealers  who 
have  large  stocks  on  hand  are  willing  to 
make  liberal  concessions,  as  all  their  ar- 
rangements and  calculations  end  with  the 
feir.  It  is  not,  however,  safe  to  depend  on 
expectations  of  lower  quotations,  for  fig- 
ures are  almost  as  likely  to  advance  as  to 
decline.  Prices  there,  as  in  all  markets, 
are  regulated  by  demand  and  supply,  and  if 
very  large  purchases,  whether  of  tee  or  of 
anything  else,  be  made  early,  rates  go  up^   , 
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What  might  be  termed  a  town  of  metal 
IS  the  quarter  appropriated  to  the  sale  of 
Siberian  iron.  Street  after  street  is  filled 
¥rith  iron,  wrought  into  erery  form  for 
practical  use.  Most  of  it  is  bar  iron, 
though  there  are  palisades,  railings, 
framework,  and  countless  implements  for 
agrioultural  and  domestic  use.  This 
branch  of  the  fistir  is  very  important,  as 
the  Siberian  iron  has  a  great  reputation, 
and  commands  high  prices.  Merchants 
horn  different  parts  of  Asia,  from  all  over 
Europe,  and  even  from  America,  go  to 
NoTgorod  to  make  purchases,  depending 
largely  on  that  market  for  their  supply. 
The  trouble  and  cost  of  transporting  such 
heayy  and  bulky  material  not  only  make 
it  expensive,  but  render  its  sale  necessary. 
During  the  eight  weeks,  therefore,  prices 
often  fluctuate,  and  if  a  large  stock  be 
left  on  hand  toward  the  close  of  August, 
it  can  usually  be  purchased  at  reduced 
quotations.  There  is  no  "bulling*'  and 
*'  bearing  "  of  the  market  as  with  us,  for 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  no  op- 
portunity.  The  entire  stock  of  erery  arti- 
cle is  exposed  for  sale  when  the  fair  be- 
gins, so  that  any  report  of  exoessiTe  or 
deficient  supply,  either  actual  or  prospeo* 
tive,  would  be  not  only  useless  but  absurd. 

A  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Oka  the  Persians  occupy  with  silk  goods, 
small  carpets,  and  splendid  shawls.  If 
women  attended  the  fair,  they  would 
gather  here  in  largest  number,  for  many 
of  the  &bric8  are  singularly  fine  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  The  goods  are  dis- 
posed of  at  high  figures,  even  higher,  I 
haye  been  told,  than  they  can  sometimes 
be  bought  for  in  Paris  and  London. 

The  skin  and  fur  department  includes 
the  coat  of  nearly  every  animal  inhabit- 
ing the  Arctic  Circle,  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest,  from  the  sable  to  the  bear. 
Sables  even  there  are  much  dearer  than 
would  be  thought ;  a  pelisse  of  the  best 
skins  of  the  little  quadruped  rating  at 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  hundred  dollars. 
Very  few  of  the  Russians  can  afibrd  to 
wear  sables,  and  the  common  people  in 
cities  of  the  empire  believe  when  they 
see  a  man  or  a  woman  attired  in  the 
precious  furs  that  he  or  she  must  be  a 
member  of  the  nobility,  just  as  children  in 
rustic  towns  &ncy  that  dappled  horses 
have  some  mysterious  connection  with 
drcus  companies. 

Wood  fVom  which  the  bark  has  been 
stripped  is  ofiSsred  at  Novgorod  in  large 


quantities,  and  is  readily  purchased  to 
make  wagon  wheels  and  those  high-bowed 
collars  for  horses,  which  travellers  in 
Russia  must  so  well  remember. 

A  very  curious  article  of  commerce  at  the 
fikir  is  salt  and  dried  fish  (they  are  called 
sordaos,  I  think),  brought  from  the  Cas- 
pian, for  which  there  is  an  active  demand 
for  the  numerous  fast-days  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Greek  Church  enjoins  so  much 
abstinence  from  meat — ^nearly  four  months 
out  of  twelve— that  fish  becomes  a  neces- 
sary article  of  consumption  among  all  its 
devotees.  The  fish  quarter  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and,  under  the  blazing  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  exhalati(ms  it  gives  out 
■from  the  millions  of  divided  bodies  do  not 
add  to  the  sweetness  of  the  by  no  means 
fragrant  Mr,  The  bisected  fish  carcasbes 
ranged  regularly  in  rows  would  give  the 
impression  of  a  vast  pisoatoiy  cabinet, 
were  not  the  specimens  so  limitless  and  in 
many  respects  so  nniform. 

Bells  of  numerous  sises,  patterns,  and 
prices  are  transported  to  Novgorod,  tatd 
hung  on  frames  so  that  their  sound  can  be 
tested.  The  tone  of  a  bell,  however, 
makes  very  little  di£forence  with  its  sale, 
for  the  average  ear  of  a  Russian  cannol 
distinguish  between  melody  and  disoord. 
This  may  be  the  reason  the  nation  is  so 
fond  of  bells,  though  the  peasants,  who 
are  the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious 
in  the  world,  connect  many  theological 
notions  with  them,  and  devoutly  believe 
that  within  the  range  of  their  sound  they 
are  less  exposed  to  misfi^rtune  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  So  long  as  they  can 
hear  the  clapper  of  a  bell,  however  harsh, 
they  seem  contented,  and  next  to  supreme 
drunkenness  this  seems  to  be  their  loftiest 
pleasure.  Their  love  of  tintiunabulation 
altogether  surpasses  that  of  the  Italians, 
Spaniards,  or  Belgians;  and  with  the 
Muscovite  anything  called  a  bell  makes 
music,  whether  it  be  the  peals  of  Isaao 
Cathedral  or  the  clangor  of  an  iron  tongae 
against  a  concave  of  pot  metal. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  in 
anything  less  than  a  large  volume  the 
number  and  variety  of  articles  for  sale  at 
the  fiiir.  Any  quantity  of  what  might  be 
termed  small  wares,  such  as  talismans, 
malachite  and  lapis4azuli  ornaments,  ca* 
rious  belts  of  silver,  and  eveiy  sort  of 
bauble,  are  to  be  had  in  profusion.  Ton 
must  be  very  careful,  however,  aboat 
making  any  ofBsre  without  learning  the 
price,  for  the  dealers  are  very  shrewd,  and 
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hare  a  particular  knack  of  getting  at  yonv 
mode  of  bargaining.  Different  as  the 
nationalities  are,  they  all  seem  to  have 
the  Hebrew  gift  of  trading,  and  if  you  are 
not  Tery  cautions  you  will  be  wheedled 
and  duped  in  spite  of  yourself.  The  Rus- 
sians, who  from  their  yery  recent  civiliza- 
tion  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  bar- 
barian ^virtue  of  truth-telling,  are  not  sur- 
passed in  their  love  of  falsehood  by  any 
people  in  Europe  or  Asia.  They  seem 
to  misrepresent  on  instinct,  and  in  all 
mercantile  affiiirs  consider  fietbrication  in- 
dispensable to  success.  In  one  thing  the 
tradesmen  are  consistent:  if  they  have 
once  named  a  price  for  an  article,  they  are 
slow  to  name  another ;  though  should  a 
second  buyer  come  to  them,  they  will  let 
it  go  for  much  less. 

The  Russian,  and  indeed  the  whole 
Eastern  mode  of  calculation,  is  not  by  fig- 
ures as  with  us,  but  by  the  abacus ;  the 
balls  on  the  lowest  wire  of  the  frame  rep- 
resenting units,  the  second  tens,  the  third 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  They  are  Tery  ex- 
pert in  this  manner  of  reckoning,  and  often 
determine  what  a  large  sale  amounts  to 
eren  more  rapidly  than  one  of  our  expe- 
rienced accountants. 

Astute  and  lacking  in  veracity  of  state- 
ment as  tradesmen  are  at  the  fair,  when 
they  have  once  settled  with  a  purchaser 
apon  the  rate  to  be  paid,  they  can  be 
trusted  with  perfect  safety.  Their  word 
then  is  indeed  as  good  as  their  bond,  since 
they  will  keep  it  to  the  very  letter.  They 
believe  themselves  privileged  to  indulge  in 
all  manner  of  tricks  until  the  bargain  is 
struck,  and  then  there  is  no  further  quib- 
bling nor  prevarication.  *  *  You  shall  have 
it  at  that  price,"  they  say,  and,  shaking 
the  hand  of  the  buyer  over  a  cup  of  tea,  or 
possibly  a  glass  of  fiery  vodka,  no  doubt 
need  be  entertained  of  the  most  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  promise.  No  guarantee, 
no  form  of  writing  is  necessary.  If  the 
merchant  live,  he  will  assuredly  redeem 
his  word. 

The  outskirts  of  the  fair,  though  far  less 
orderly  and  methodical,  are  more  interest- 
ing than  the  centre.  There  Ls  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  there,  and  such  crowds  of 
carts,  traders,  itinerant  venders  of  refresh- 
ments and  cigarettes,  beggars,  monks,  gyp- 
sies, and  mountebanks,  clad  in  all  sorts 
of  garments,  and  babbling  in  all  tongues, 
cannot  fail  to  make  the  hot  and  dusty 
throng  attractive  to  the  eye.  The  monks 
are  extremely  slovenly  and  fusty,  and,  like 


so  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  order, 
seem  to  regard  dirt  as  the  most  solid  basis 
of  theology.  They  are  mendicants  of 
course,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Greek 
Church  and  of  charity  (if  the  charity  were 
to  begin  at  home  with  a  little  soap  and 
vroter,  it  might  well  be  commended)  soli- 
cit alms  from  every  passer-by.  The  poor- 
est peasants  are  the  most  liberal  givers, 
because  they  think  that  what  they  bestow 
upon  the  priests  will  pay  a  large  interest 
as  a  divine  investment.  The  small  trades- 
men, too,  who  are  rarely  educated,  yield 
their  copecks  freely,  lest  the  filthy  eccle- 
siastics, whom  they  imagine,  naturally 
enough,  to  be  on  most  intimate  terms  with 
the  devil,  should  induce  him  to  blight 
their  bargains  and  mar  their  pecuniary 
prospects. 

Of  beggars  there  is  a  superabundant 
supply  at  the  fair.  They  always  look  for 
a  harvest  at  Novgorod,  and  make  their 
annual  visit,  not  only  from  every  part  of 
Russia,  but  from  Turkey,  Bukharia,  Cir- 
cassia,  and  other  remote  regions.  It 
seems  rather  odd  to  us  that  mendicants 
and  vagabonds  should  go  thousands  of 
miles  for  the  mere  sake  of  begging ;  though 
it  appears  less  strange  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  all  persons  of  their  sort  will 
take  greater  pains  and  make  more  effort 
to  dupe  the  public  than  to  earn  money  by 
honest  labor.  It  costs  them  little  or 
nothing  to  make  their  journey,  for  by 
their  pitiful  petitions  and  by  aiding  in  the 
conduct  of  caravans,  the  transportation  of 
goods,  and  the  transfer  of  cargoes,  they 
manage  to  reach  their  destination,  and  re- 
turn home,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have  a 
home,  by  the  same  means.  They  ply  their 
calling  very  much  as  the  Spanish  beggars 
do,  regarding  any  ulcer  or  deformity  they 
may  happen  to  have  as  so  much  capital, 
and  the  more  hideous  and  revolting  it  is 
the  better  they  like  it.  I  have  been  told 
that  some  of  these  vrandering  nuisances 
not  only  cultivate  but  actually  create  sores 
and  wounds  which  they  may  display  as 
evidence  of  their  suffering  and  a  guaran- 
tee of  their  sincerity.  Of  course  any  per- 
son of  sensibility  vrould  rather  part  with 
a  few  copecks  than  be  made  a  witness  of 
such  repulsive  sights,  and  on  this  trait  of 
human  nature  the  Sclavonic  lazzaroni 
largely  depend.  The  miserable  fellows 
also  have  recourse  to  inventions  of  misfor- 
tunes and  disasters,  such  as  fires,  floods, 
and  sickness,  which  vrith  most  solemn  ad* 
jurations  they  declare  have  befallen  theou^T 
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And  80  specious  are  their  stories  that  they 
Dot  infrequently  impose  upon  unsuspect- 
ing strangers. 

Gypsies,  natiye  to  Russia,  but  as  a  raoe 
universal,  are  numerous  at  the  great  con- 
Tocation.  They  not  only  tell  fortunes  and 
sell  trinkets,  they  dance  and  sing  for  the 
entertainment  of  spectators,  and  often  dis- 
play considerable  skill  in  these  arts.  Sct- 
eral  gypsies,  I  am  informed,  have  by  cul- 
ture and  training  acquired  &me  and  for- 
tune as  leaders  of  the  ballet  and  singers  in 
the  theatres  of  Warsaw,  Moscow,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  As  a  rule,  however,  their 
movements  are  awkward  and  their  voices 
harsh ;  but  the  ordinary  Russian  is  quite  as 
willing  to  reward  intention  as  performance. 

Every  variety  of  character,  calling,  and 
country,  is  to  be  encountered  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  &ir,  and  all  one  sees  and 
learns  there  would  be  more  agreeable  and 
interesting  were  it  not  for  the  excessive 
heat  and  choking  dust,  which  almost  al- 
ways accompany  the  great  mercantile  con- 
vention. Albeit  we  do  not  associate  high 
temperature  with  Russia',  its  summers, 
though  short,  are,  even  in  St.  Petersburg, 
burning  and  sweltering.  There  is  no  re- 
gion, in  fact,  unless  on  lofty  altitudes, 
where  some  part  of  the  summer  is  not  op- 
pressive. Northern  Siberia  itself,  symbol 
as  it  is  of  eternal  ice  and  snow,  is  by  no 
means  an  exception.  The  heat  is  intense 
there  during  the  month  of  July,  and  the 
mosquitoes  in  that  remote  hyperborean 
clime  are  abundant  and  venomous  to  a  de- 
gree unknown  to  New  Jersey  or  Arkansas. 

The  annual  attendance  at  Novgorod  is 
estimated  by  the  daily  sale  of  bread,  of 
which  the  bakers  are  bound  to  make  ex- 
act returns.  It  varies  in  different  years 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  people ;  never  less  than  the 
former,  and  never  more  than  the  latter. 

The  &ir  is  said  to  have  been  more 
crowded  than  usual  the  past  season,  owing 
to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern 
nations  that  the  interruption  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  France  and  Germany  during 
the  war  would  make  a  larger  demand  for 
many  of  their  commodities. 

The  sales  ancl  purchases  during  the 
eight  weeks  amount  on  an  average  to,  in 
our  currency,  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
A  large  part  of  the  goods  is  disposed  of 
on  twelve  to  twenty-four  months*  time,  the 
bills  being  met  almost  invariably  with  en- 


tire promptness.  From  the  &ct  that  the 
commercial  meeting  takes  place  bnly  an- 
nually, tradesmen  are  often  compelled  to 
buy  and  dealers  to  sell  more  largely  than 
they  would  do  otherwise ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  system  is  so  fraught  with  serious 
inconveniences  and  disadvantages,  that  the 
fair  would  not  and  oould  not  be  kept  up 
in  a  country  thoroughly  civilised  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sense,  and  furnished  with 
nineteenth-century  &cilitie8.  The  great 
gathering  at  Novgorod  could  not  be  ex- 
cept in  a  comparatively  thinly  settled  re- 
gion, whose  inhabitants  are  ignorant,  uid 
indeed  semi-barbarous  in  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  mode  of  living.  When  Russia 
is  bound  together  by  telegraphs  and  rail- 
ways, as  she  will  be  ere  long,  the  &ir  at 
Novgorod  will  be  superfluous.  Even  now 
it  is  losing  every  year  not  a  little  of  its 
interest  and  importance,  and  will  soon 
give  way  to  the  spirit  of  progress  and  the 
more  modem  Iayts  of  exchange  and  barter, 
as  the  cumbrous  and  awkward  towing  ma- 
chines on  the  Volga  have  given  way  to  the 
compact  and  efficient  steam-tugs. 

The  &ir  was  formerly  held  at  Macariev^ 
further  down  on  the  Volga,  but  was  re- 
moved in  1816,  when  that  town  vras  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Still  earlier  it  took  place 
at  Kazan,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
vast  commercial  convention  has,  like  the 
course  of  empire,  been  moving  west.  Be- 
fore long,  it  will  be  transferred  and  dis- 
tributed  to  such  controlling  centres  as 
Berlin  and  Paris,  London  and  New  York. 

The  triangular  plain  between  the  rivers 
on  which  the  fair  is  held  is,  as  I  have 
said,  never  occupied  except  during  the 
eight  weeks  of  its  continuance.  The 
crowded  scene  of  extraordinary  bustle  and 
barter  to-day  becomes  to-morrow  as  si- 
lent as  the  grave  and  as  lonely  as  the  des- 
ert. The  great  city  of  merchants  rises 
up  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin  in  a  single 
night,  and  as  suddenly  disappears.  In 
the  hope  of  gain,  commercial  travellers 
come  thousands  and  thousands  of  weary 
miles,  from  the  wastes  of  Siberia  and  the 
shores  of  the  Archipelago,  from  the  wilds 
of  Tartary  and  the  bazaars  of  Egypt, 
from  the  looms  of  Persia  and  the  cities  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  making  of  the  san- 
dy peninsula  on  the  Volga  a  Strand  of  the 
Levant,  a  Palais  Royal  of  the  steppes,  a 
Broadway  of  the  dreamy  East,  and  giving 
to  the  world  the  cunning  of  every  hand 
and  the  fiibric  of  every  clime. 

Junius  Ubnri  Browns. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

IfK.  BURKB^S  SPEECHES. 

LUCY  MORRIS  had  been  told  by 
Lady  Fawn  that— in  point  of  fact, 
that,  being  a  governess,  she  oaght  to 
give  over  falling  in  love  with  Frank  Grey- 
stock,  and  she  had  not  liked  it.  Lady 
Fawn  no  doubt  had  used  words  lees  ab- 
rupt— had  probably  used  but  few  words, 
and  had  expressed  her  meaning  chiefly  by 
little  winks,  and  shakings  of  her  head, 
and  small  gestures  of  her  hands,  and  had 
ended  by  a  kiss — in  all  of  which  she  had 
intended  to  mingle  mercy  with  justice,  and 
had,  in  truth,  been  full  of  love.  Never- 
theless, Lucy  had  not  liked  it.  No  girl 
likes  to  be  warned  against  falling  in  love, 
whether  the  warning  be  needed  or  not 
needed.  In  this  case  Lucy  knew  very 
well  that  the  caution  was  too  late.  It 
might  be  all  very  well  tor  Lady  Favm  to 
decide  that  her  governess  should  not  re- 
ceive visits  from  a  lover  in  her  house ;  and 
then  the  governess  might  decide  whether, 
in  those  circumstances,  she  would  remain 
or  go  away ;  but  Lady  Fawn  could  have 
no  right  to  tell  her  governess  not  to  be  in 
love.  All  this  Lucy  said  to  herself  over 
and  over  again,  and  yet  she  knew  that 
Lady  Favm  had  treated  her  well.  The 
old  woman  had  ki£«ed  her,  and  purred 
over  her,  and  praised  her,  and  had  really 
loved  her.  As  a  matter  of  oourae,  Lucy 
was  not  entitled  to  have  a  lover.  Lucy 
knew  that  well  enough.  As  she  walked 
alone  among  the  shrubs  she  made  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  Lady  Fawn  as  against 
herself.  And  yet  at  every  other  minute 
she  would  blaze  up  uito  a  grand  vnttth, 
and  picture  to  herself  a  scene  in  which  she 
would  tell  Lady  Fawn  boldly  that  as  her 
lover  had  been  banished  firom  Fawn  Court, 
3he,  Lncy,  would  remain  there  no  longer. 
There  were  but  two  objections  to  this 
course.  The  first  was  that  Frank  Grey- 
stock  was  not  her  lover ;  and  the  second, 
that  on  leaving  Fawn  Court  she  would  not 
know  whither  to  betake  herself.  It  was 
understood  by  everybody  that  she  was 
neTer  to  leave  Favm  Court  till  an  unex- 
ceptionable home  should  be  found  for  her, 
either  with  the  Hittaways  or  elsewhere^ 


Lady  Fawn  would  no  more  allow  her  to  go 
away,  depending  for  her  future  on  the 
mere  chance  of  some  promiscuous  engage- 
ment, than  she  would  have  turned  one  of 
her  own  daughters  out  of  the  house  in  the 
same  forlorn  condition.  Lady  Fawn  was 
a  tower  of  strength  to  Lucy.  But  then  a 
tower  of  strength  may  at  any  moment  be- 
come a  dungeon. 

Frank  Greystock  vras  not  her  lover. 
Ah,  there  was  the  worst  of  it  all !  She 
had  given  her  heart  and  had  got  nothing 
in  return.  She  conned  it  all  over  in  her 
ovm  mind,  striving  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  real  cause  for  shame  to  her  in 
her  conduct.  Had  she  been  unmaidenly  ? 
Had  she  been  too  forward  with  her  heart? 
Had  it  been  extracted  from  her,  as  women's 
hearts  are  extracted,  by  eflforts  on  the 
man^s  part;  or  had  she  simply  chucked  it 
away  from  her  to  the  first  comer?  Then 
she  remembered  certain  scenes  at  the 
deanery,  words  that  had  been  spoken, 
looks  that  had  been  turned  upon  her,  a 
pressure  of  the  hand  late  at  night,  a  little 
whisper,  a  ribbon  that  had  been  begged, 
a  flower  that  had  been  given ;  and  once, 
once—;  then  there  came  a  burning 
blush  upon  her  cheek  that  there  should 
have  been  so  much,  and  yet  so  little  that 
vras  of  avail.  She  had  no  right  to  say  to 
any  one  that  the  man  was  her  lover.  She 
had  no  right  to  assure  herself  that  he  was 
her  lover.  But  she  knew  that  some  vnrong 
vras  done  her  in  that  he  was  not  her  lover. 

Of  the  importance  of  her  own  self  as  a 
living  thing  with  a  heart  to  suffer  and  a 
soul  to  endure,  she  thought  enough.  She 
believed  hi  herself,  thinking  of  herself, 
that  should  it  ever  be  her  lot  to  be  a  man's 
wife,  she  would  be  to  him  a  true,  loving 
friend  and  oompanion,  living  in  his  joys, 
and  fighting,  if  it  were  necessary,  dovm  to 
the  stumps  of  her  nails  in  his  interests. 
But  of  what  she  had  to  give  over  and 
above  her  heart  and  intellect  she  never 
thought  at  all.  Of  personal  beauty  she^ 
had  very  little  appreciation  even  in  others. 
The  form  and  face  of  Lady  £ustaoe,  which 
indeed  were  very  lovely,  were  distasteful 
to  her;  whereas  she  delighted  to  look 
upon  the  broad,  plain,  colorless  oonnte- 
nance  of  Lydia  Favm,  who  was  endeared 
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to  ber  by  frank  good  bumor  and  an  onself- 
isb  disposition.  In  regard  to  men,  sbe 
had  never  asked  herself  the  question 
whether  this  man  was  handsome  or  that 
man  ugly.  Of  Frank  Greystock  she  knew 
that  his  face  was  full  of  quick  intellect ; 
and  of  Lord  Fawn  she  knew  that  he  bore 
no  outward  index  of  mind.  One  man  she 
not  only  loved,  but  could  not  help  loving. 
The  other  man,  as  regarded  that  sort  of 
sympathy  which  marriage  should  recog- 
nize, must  always  have  been  worlds 
asunder  from  hen  She  knew  that  men  de- 
mand that  women  shall  possess  beauty, 
and  she  certainly  had  never  thought  of 
herself  as  beautiful ;  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  that  <m  that  account  she  was 
doomed  to  fail.  She  vras  too  strong- 
hearted  for  any  such  fear.  She  did  not 
think  much  of  these  things,  but  felt  her- 
self to  be  so  &r  endowed  as  to  be  fit  to  be 
the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  Frank  Grey- 
stock.  Sbe  was  a  proud,  stout,  self-con- 
fident, but  still  modest  little  woman,  too 
fond  of  truth  to  tell  lies  of  herself  even  to 
herself.  She  was  possessed  of  a  great 
power  of  sympathy,  genial,  very  social, 
greatly  given  to  the  mirth  of  conversation 
— ^thongh  in  talking  she  would  listen  much 
and  say  but  little.  She  was  keenly  alive 
to  humor,  and  had  at  her  command  a 
great  fund  of  laughter,  which  would  illu- 
mine her  whole  &oe  without  producing  a 
sound  from  her  mouth.  She  knew  her- 
self to  be  too  good  to  be  a  governess  for 
life;  and  yet  how  oould  it  be  othervrise 
with  her? 

Lady  Linlithgow^s  visit  to  her  niece  had 
been  made  on  a  Thursday,  and  on  that 
same  evening  Frank  Greystock  had  asked 
his  question  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
or  rather  had  made  his  speech  about  the 
Sawab  of  Mygawb.  We  all  know  the 
meaning  of  such  speeches.  Had  not 
Frank  belonged  to  the  party  that  was  out, 
and  had  not  the  resistance  to  the  Sawab's 
claim  come  from  the  party  that  was  in, 
Frank  would  not  im)bably  have  cared 
much  about  the  prince.  We  may  be  sure 
that  he  would  not  have  troubled  himself 
to  read  a  line  of  that  very  dull  and  long 
pamphlet  of  which  he  had  to  make  him- 
self master  before  he  could  venture  to  stir 
in  the  matter,  had  not  the  road  of  Opposi- 
tion been  <^n  to  him  in  that  direction. 
But  what  exertion  vvill  not  a  politician 
make  with  the  yiew  of  getting  the  point 
of  his  lance  within  the  j(»ntB  of  his  ene- 
mias'  harness?    Frank  made  his  speech, 


and  made  it  very  well.  It  vms  just  the 
case  for  a  lawyer,  admitting  that  kind  of 
advocacy  which  it  is  a  lawyer's  business 
to  practise.  The  Indian  minister  of  the 
day.  Lord  Fawn^s  chief,  had  determined, 
afler  much  anxious  consideration,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  resist  the  claim ;  and  then, 
for  resisting  it,  he  vras  attacked.  Had  he 
yielded  to  the  claim,  the  attack  would 
have  been  as  venomous,  and  very  probably 
would  have  come  from  the  same  quarter. 
No  blame  by  such  an  assertion  is  cast 
upon  the  young  Conservative  aspirant  for 
party  honors.  It  is  thus  the  war  is 
waged.  Frank  Greystock  took  up  the 
Sawab's  case,  and  would  have  drawn  min* 
gled  tears  and  indignation  from  his  hear- 
ers, had  not  his  hearers  all  knovm  the 
conditions  of  the  contest.  On  neither  side 
did  the  hearers  care  much  for  the  Savrab's 
claims,  but  they  felt  that  Greystock  vraa 
making  good  his  own  claims  to  some  fu- 
ture reward  from  his  party.  He  was  very 
hard  upon  the  minister,  and  he  was  hard 
also  upon  Lord  Fawn,  stating  that  the 
cruelty  of  Government  ascendancy  had 
never  been  put  forward  as  a  doctrine  in 
plainer  terms  than  those  which  had  been 
used  in  *'  another  place  "  in  reference  to 
the  wrongs  of  this  po<»r  ill-used  native 
chieftain.  This  was  very  grievous  to  Lord 
Fawn,  who  had  personally  desired  to  fit- 
vor  the  ill-used  chieftain;  and  harder 
again  because  he  and  Greystock  were  in- 
timate vHith  each  other.  He  felt  the  thing 
keenly,  and  was  full  of  his  grievance 
when,  in  accordance  with  his  custom,  he 
came  dovm  to  Fawn  Court  on  the. Satur- 
day ev^ng« 

The  Fawn  fiunily,  which  consisted  en- 
tirely of  women,  dined  early.  On  Satur- 
days, when  his  lordship  would  come  down, 
a  dinner  was  prepared  for  bun  alone.  On 
Sundays  they  all  dined  together  at  three 
o'clock.  On  Sunday  evening  Lord  Fawn 
would  return  to  tovm  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  Monday's  work.  Perhaps,  also, 
be  disliked  the  sermon  which  Lady  Fawn 
always  read  to  the  assembled  household  at 
nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening.  On  this 
Saturday  he  came  out  into  the  grounds 
after  dinner,  whore  the  oldest  unmarried 
daughter,  the  present  Miss  Fawn,  was 
walking  with  Lucy  Morris.  It  was  almost 
a  summer  evening ;  so  much  so,  that  some 
of  the  party  bad  been  sitting  on  the  gar- 
den benches,  and  four  of  the  girls  were 
still  playing  croquet  on  the  lavm,  though 
there  was  hardly  light  enough  to  see  the 
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balk.  Miss  Fawn  had  already  told  Lucy 
that  her  brother  was  ?ery  angry  with  Mr« 
Greystock.  Now,  Lacy's  sympathies 
were  all  with  Frank  and  the  Sawab.  She 
had  endeavored,  indeed,  and  had  partially 
suooeeded,  in  perverting  the  Undei^Secre- 
tary.  Nor  did  she  now  intend  to  change 
her  opinions,  although  all  the  Fawn  girls, 
and  Lady  Fawn,  were  against  her.  When 
a  brother  or  a  son  is  an  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  sisters  and  mothers  will  constant- 
ly be  on  the  side  of  the  Govemment,  so 
fiur  as  that  Under-Secretary's  office^is  con- 
cerned. 

<*  Upon  my  word,  Frederic,"  said  Aa- 
gnsta  Fawn,  *'  I  do  think  Mr.  Greystock 
was  too  bad." 

''There's  nothing  these  fellows  won't 
»y  or  do,"  exclaimed  Lord  Fawn.  "  I 
can't  understand  it  myself.  When  I've 
been  in  opposition,  I  never  did  that  kind 
of  thing." 

"  I  wonder  whether  it  was  because  he 
is  angry  with  mamma,"  said  Miss  Fawn. 
Everybody  who  knew  the  Fawns  knew 
that  Augusta  Fawn  vras  not  clever,  and 
that  she  would  occasionally  say  the  very 
thing  that  ought  not  to  be  said. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  the  Under-Secre- 
taiy,  who  could  not  endure  the  idea  that 
the  weak  women-mind  of  his  family  should 
have,  in  any  vmy,  an  influence  on  the  au- 
gust doings  of  pBTliament. 

**  You  know  mamma  did " 

"  Nothing  of  that  kind  at  all,"  said  his 
lordship,  putting  down  his  sister  with 
great  authority.  "  Mr.  Greystock  is  sim- 
ply not  an  honest  politician.  That  is 
about  the  whole  of  it.  He  chose  to  attack 
me  because  there  vras  an  opportunity. 
There  isn't  a  man  in  either  House  who 
cares  for  such  things,  personally,  less  than 
I  do. "  Had  his  lordship  said  "  more  than 
he  did,"  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
correct.  "  But  I  can't  bear  the  feeling. 
The  fact  is,  a  lawyer  never  underatands 
what  is  and  what  is  not  fiiir  fighting." 

Lucy  felt  her  face  tingling  with  heat, 
and  was  preparing  to  say  a  word  in  de- 
fence of  that  special  lawyer,  when  Lady 
Fawn's  voice  was  heard  from  the  drawing- 
room  vrindow.  ''  Come  in,  girls.  It's 
nine  o'clock."  In  that  house  Lady  Fawn 
reigned  supreme,  and  no  one  ever  doubted 
for  a  moment  as  to  her  obedience.  The 
clicking  of  the  balls  ceased,  and  those  who 
were  walking  immediately  turned  their 
feces  to  the  drawing-room  window.  But 
Lord  Fawn,  who  was  not  one  of  the  girls* 


took  another  turn  by  himself,  thinking  of 
the  wrongs  he  had  endured. 

"  Frederic  is  so  angry  about  Mr.  Grey- 
stock," said  Augusta,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated. 

"  I  do  feel  that  it  was  provoking,"  said 
the  second  sister. 

"And  considering  that  Mr.  Greystock 
has  80  often  been  here,  I  don't  think  it 
was  kind,'*  said  the  third. 

Lydia  did  not  speak,  but  could  not  re- 
frain from  glancing  her  eyes  at  Lucy's 
feoe.  "I  believe  everything  is  consid- 
ered feir  in  Parliament,"  said  Lady 
Fawn. 

Then  Lord  Fawn,  who  had  heard  the 
last  words,  entered  through  the  window. 
"  I  don't  know  about  that,  mother,"  said 
he.  "  Gentlemanlike  conduct  is  the  same 
everywhere.  There  are  things  that  may 
be  said  and  there  are  things  which  may  not. 
Mr.  Greystock  has  altogether  gone  be- 
yond the  usual  limits,  and  I  shall  take 
care  that  he  knows  my  opinion." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  quarrel  with  the 
?  "  asked  the  mother. 
I  am  not  going  to  fight  him,  if  you 
that ;  but  I  shall  let  him  know  that 
I  think  that  he  has  transgressed."  This 
his  lordship  said  with  that  haughty  supe- 
riority which  a  man  may  generally  dis- 
play with  safety  among  the  women  of  his 
own  family. 

Lucy  had  borne  a  great  deal,  knowing 
well  that  it  ¥ra8  better  that  she  should 
bear  such  iignry  in  silence ;  but  there  was 
a  point  beyond  which  she  could  not  en- 
dure it.  It  was  intolerable  to  her  that 
Mr.  Greystock's  character  as  a  gentleman 
should  be  impugned  before  all  the  bdies 
of  the  family,  every  one  of  whom  did,  in 
fact,  know  her  liking  for  the  man.  And 
then  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  rush 
into  the  battle,  giving  a  side  blow  at  his 
lordship  on  behalf  of  his  absent  antago- 
nist, but  appearing  to  fight  for  the  Sawab. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  the  poor 
Sawab  was  in  fevor  at  Fawn  Court.  "  I 
think  Mr.  Greystock  was  right  to  say  all 
he  could  for  the  prince.  If  he  took  up 
the  cause,  he  was  bound  to  make  the  best 
of  it."  She  spoke  with  energy  and  with 
a  heightened  color ;  and  Lady  Fawn,  hear- 
ing her,  shook  her  head  at  her. 

'*  Did  you  read  Mr.  Greystock's  speech, 
Miss  Morris?  "  asked  Lord  Fawn. 

"  Every  word  of  it,  in  the  *  Times.' " 

"And  you  understood  his  allusion  to 
what  I  had  been  called  upon  to  say  in  tht 
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Hoase  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment?" 

'*  ]  suppose  I  did.  It  did  not  seem  to 
be  diflicalt  to  understand." 

*'  I  do  think  Mr.  Greystock  should  have 
abstained  from  attacking  Frederic,"  said 
Augusta. 

**  It  was  not— not  quite  the  thing  that 
we  are  accustomed  to,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  Of  course  1  don't  know  about  that," 
said  Lucy.  **  I  think  the  prince  is  being 
used  ?ery  ill,  that  he  is  being  deprived 
of  his  own  property,  that  he  is  kept  out 
of  his  rights,  just  because  he  is  weak,  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  there  is  some  one  to 
speak  up  for  him." 

'*  My  dear  Lucy,"  said  Lady  Fawn, 
"  if  you  discuss  politics  with  Lord  Fawn, 
you'll  get  the  worst  of  it." 

**  I  don't  at  all  ol^t  to  Miss  Morris's 
views  about  the  Sawab,"  said  the  Under- 
Secretary,  generously.  "  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  I  know  of 
old  that  Miss  Morris  is  a  great  friend  of 
theSavrab." 

''  You  used  to  be  his  friend,  too,"  said 
Lnpy. 

"  I  felt  for  him,  and  do  feel  for  him. 
All  that  is  very  well.  I  ask  no  one  to 
agree  with  me  on  the  question  itself.  I 
only  say  that  Mr.  Greystock's  mode  of 
treating  it  was  unbecoming." 

**  I  think  it  was  the  very  best  speech  I 
ever  read  in  my  life,"  said  Lucy,  with 
headlong  energy  and  heightened  color. 

**  Then,  Miss  Morris,  you  and  I  have 
very  different  opinions  about  speeches," 
said  Lord  Fawn,  with  severity.  '*You 
have,  probably,  never  read  Burke's 
speeches." 

**  And  I  don't  vrant  to  read  them,"  said 
Lucy. 

'*  That  is  another  question,"  said  Lord 
Fawn;  and  his  tone  and  manner  were 
very  severe  indeed. 

**  We  are  talking  about  speeches  in 
Parliament,"  said  Lucy.  Poor  Lucy! 
She  knew  quite  as  well  as  did  Lord  Favm 
that  Burke  had  been  a  House  of  Commons 
orator ;  but  in  her  impatience,  and  frx>m 
absence  of  the  habit  of  argument,  she 
omitted  to  explain  that  she  vras  talking 
about  the  speeches  of  the  day. 

Lord  Fawn  held  up  his  hands,  and  put 
his  head  a  little  on  one  side.  '*  My  dear 
Lucy,"  said  Lady  Fawn,  **you  are  show- 
ing your  ignorance.  Where  do  you  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  were 
made?" 


rocT. 

'*  Of  course  I  know  they  were  made  in 
Parliament,"  said  Lucy,  almost  in  tea». 

**If  Miss  Morris  means  that  Burke  *a 
greatest  effi>rtB  were  not  made  in  Parlia 
ment,  that  his  speech  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol,  for  instance,  and  his  opening  ad- 
dress on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
were,  upon  the  whole,  superior  to—" 

*'  1  didn't  mean  anything  at  all,"  said 
Lucy. 

^*  Lord  Fawn  is  trying  to  help  you,  my 
dear,"  said  Lady  Fawn. 

*'  I  don't  want  to  be  helped,"  said  Lucy. 
'*  I  only  mean  that  I  thought  Mr.  Grey- 
stock's  speech  as  good  as  it  could  possibly  . 
be.  There  vrasn't  a  word  in  it  that  didn't 
seem  to  me  to  be  just  what  it  ought  to  be. 
I  do  think  that  they  are  ill-treating  that 
poor  Indian  prince,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  somebody  has  had  the  courage  to  get 
up  and  say  so." 

No  doubt  it  would  have  been  better 
that  Lucy  should  have  held  her  tongue. 
Had  she  simply  been  upholding  against  an 
opponent  a  political  speaker  whose  speech 
she  had  read  with  pleasure,  she  might 
have  held  her  own  in  the  argument  against 
the  whole  Fawn  &mily.  She  was  a  fa- 
vorite with  them  all,  and  even  the  Under- 
Secretary  would  not  have  been  hard  upon 
her.  But  there  had  been  more  than  this 
for  poor  Lucy  to  do.  Her  heart  vras  so 
truly  concerned  in  the  matter,  that  she 
could  not  refrain  herself  from  resenting  an 
attack  on  the  man  she  loved.  She  hal  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  carried  into  superla- 
tives, and  had  almost  been  unoourteous 
to  Lord  Fawn.  **  My  dear,"  said  Lady 
Fawn,  "  we  won't  say  anything  more 
upon  the  subject."  Lord  Favm  took  up 
a  book.  I^y  Favm  busied  herself  in  her 
knitting.  Lydia  assumed  a  look  of  un- 
happiness,  as  though  something  very  sad 
had  occurred.  Augusta  addressed  a  ques- 
tion to  her  brother  in  a  tone  which  plainly 
indicated  a  feeling  on  her  part  that  hear 
brother  had  been  ill-used  and  vras  en- 
titled to  especial  consideration.  Lucy  sat 
silent  and  still,  and  then  left  the  roo^ 
with  a  hurried  step.  Lydia  at  once  ros^ 
to  follow  her,  but  vras  stopped  by  her 
mother.  **You  had  better  leave  heir 
alone  just  at  present,  my  dear,"  said 
I^y  Fawn. 

*'  I  did  not  know  that  Mis  Morris  was 
so  particularly  interested  in  Mr.  Grey- 
stock,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

'^  She  has  known  him  since  she  was  a 
ohild,"  said  his  mother. 
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Aboat  an  hoar  afterwards  Lady  Fawn 
went  up  stairs  and  found  Lucy  sitting  all 
alone  in  the  still  so-called  school-room. 
She  had  no  candle,  and  had  made  no  pre- 
tence to  do  anything  since  she  had  left  the 
room  down  stairs.  In  the  interval  family 
prayers  had  been  read,  and  Lucy's  ab- 
sence was  unusual  and  contrary  to  rule. 
**  Lacy,  my  dear,  why  are  you  sitting 
bore?  "  said  Lady  Fdwn. 

*'  Because  I  am  unhappy." 

"  What  makes  you  unhappy,  Lucy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  would  rather  you 
didn't  ask  me.  I  suppose  I  behaved  badly 
downstairs." 

*'  My  son  would  forgive  you  in  a  mo- 
ment if  you  asked  him." 

'*  No ;  certainly  not.  I  can  beg  your 
pardon,  Lady  Fawn,  but  not  his.  Of 
coarse  I  had  no  right  to  talk  about 
speeches,  and  politics,  and  this  prince  in 
your  drawing-room." 

"  Lucy,  you  astonish  me." 

"  But  it  is  so.  Dear  Lady  Fdwn,  don't 
look  like  that.  I  know  how  good  you  are 
to  me.  I  know  you  let  me  do  things 
which  other  governesses  mayn't  do ;  and 
say  things ;  but  still  I  am  a  governess, 
and  I  know  I  misbehaved — to  you." 
Then  Lucy  burst  into  tears. 

Lady  Fawn,  in  whose  bosom  there  was 
no  stony  comer  or  morsel  of  hard  iron, 
was  softened  at  once.  '*  My  dear,  you 
are  more  like  another  daughter  to  me 
than  anything  else." 

"  Dear  Lady  Fawn !  " 

"  But  it  makes  me  unhappy  when  I  see 
your  mind  engaged  about  Mr.  Greystock. 
There  is  the  truth,  Lucy.  You  should 
not  think  of  Mr.  Greystock.  Mr.  Grey- 
slock  is  a  man  who  has  his  wvlj  to  make 
in  the  world,  and  could  not  marry  you, 
even  if,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
would  wish  to  do  so.  You  know  how 
frank  I  am  with  you,  giving  you  credit 
for  honest,  soun^  good  sense.  To  me  and 
to  my  girls,  who  know  you  as  a  lady,  you 
are  as  dear  a  friend  as  though  you  were — 
anything  you  may  please  to  thuik.  Lucy 
Morris  is  to  us  our  own  dear,  dear  little 
friend  Lucy.  But  Mr.  Greystock,  who  is 
a  member  of  Parliament,  could  not  marry 
a  governess." 

**  But  I  love  him  so  dearly,"  said  Lucy, 
getting  up  ftt)m  her  chair,  '*that  his 
slightest  word  is  to  me  more  than  all  the 
words  of  all  the  world  beside.  It  is  no 
use,  I^y  Fawn.  I  do  love  him,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  try  to  give  it  up."    Lady 


Fawn  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for  them 
both  to  go  to  bed.  During  that  minute 
she  had  been  unable  to  decide  what  she 
had  better  say  or  do  in  the  present  emer* 
gency. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THS  OONQUBRING  HERO  COMBS. 

Thb  reader  will  perhaps  remember  that 
when  Lizzie  Eustace  was  told  that  her 
aunt  was  down  stairs  Frank  Greystock  was 
with  her,  and  that  he  promised  to  return 
on  the  following  day  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  interview.  Had  Lady  Linlithgow  not 
come  at  that  very  moment  Frank  would 
probably  have  asked  his-  rich  cousin  to  be 
his  wife.  She  had  told  him  that  she  was 
solitary  and  unhappy ;  and  after  that 
what  else  could  he  have  done  but  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife?  The  old  countess,  how- 
ever, arrived  and  interrupted  him.  He 
went  away  abruptly,  promising  to  come 
on  the  morrow ;  but  on  the  morrow  he 
never  came.  It  was  a  Friday,  and  Lizzie 
remained  at  home  for  him  the  whole  morn- 
ing. When  four  o'clock  was  passed  she 
knew  that  he  would  be  at  the  House.  But 
still  she  did  not  stir.  And  she  contrived 
that  Miss  Macnulty  should  be  absent  the 
entire  day.  Miss  Macnulty  was  even 
made  to  go  to  the  play  by  herself  in  the 
evening.  But  her  absence  was  of  no 
service.  Frank  €h^ystock  came  not ;  and 
at  eleven  at  night  Lizzie  swore  to  herself 
that  should  he  ever  come  again,  he  should 
come  in  vain.  Nevertheless,  through  the 
whole  of  Saturday  she  expected  him  with 
more  or  less  of  confidence,  and  on  the  Sun- 
day morning  she  was  still  well  inclined 
toward  him.  It  might  be  that  he  would 
come  on  that  day.  She  could  understand 
that  a  man  with  his  hands  so  full  of  busi- 
ness as  were  those  of  her  cousin  Frank 
should  find  himself  unable  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment. Nor  would  there  be  fair 
ground  for  permanent  anger  with  such  a 
one,  even  should  he  forget  an  appoint- 
ment. Bat  surely  he  would  come  on  the 
Sunday !  She  had  been  quite  sure  that 
the  offer  was  about  to  be  made  when  that 
odious  old  harridan  had  come  in  and  dis- 
turbed everything.  Indeed,  the  ofier  had 
been  all  but  made.  She  had  felt  the  pre- 
monitory flutter,  had  asked  herself  the 
important  question,  and  had  answered  it. 
She  had  told  herself  that  the  thing  would 
do.    Frank  was  not  the  exact  hero  that 
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her  fimcy  had  painted,  bat  he  was  suffi- 
ciently heroic.  £?erybody  said  that  he 
would  work  his  way  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  become  a  rich  man.  At  any 
rate  she  had  resolved;  and  then  Lady 
Linlithgow  had  come  in!  Surely  he 
would  come  on  the  Sunday. 

He  did  not  come  on  the  Sunday,  but 
Lord  Fawn  did  come.  Immediately  after 
morning  church  Lord  Fawn  declared  his 
intention  of  returning  at  once  from  Fawn 
Court  to  town.  He  was  very  silent  at 
breakfast,  and  his  sisters  surmised  that  he 
was  still  angry  with  poor  Lucy.  Lucy, 
too,  vras  unlike  herself,  vras  silent,  sad, 
and  oppressed.  I^y  Favni  ¥ras  serious, 
and  almost  solemn ;  so  that  there  was  lit- 
tle even  of  holy  mirth  at  Fawn  Court  on 
that  Sunday  morning.  The  whole  fiimily, 
however,  went  to  church,  and  immediately 
on  their  return  Lord  Fawn  expressed  his 
intention  of  returning  to  tovm.  All  the 
sisters  felt  that  an  iiyury  had  been  done 
to  them  by  Lucy.  It  was  only  on  Sun- 
days that  their  dinner-table  was  graced 
by  the  male  member  of  the  family,  and 
now  he  viras  driven  away.  **  I  am  sorry 
that  you  are  going  to  desert  us,  Frederic," 
said  Lady  Fawn.  Lord  Fawn  muttered 
something  as  to  absolute  necessity,  and 
went.  The  afternoon  vras  very  dreary  at 
Fawn  Court.  Nothing  vras  said  on  the 
snl^ect;  but  there  was  still  the  feeling 
that  Lucy  had  offended.  At  four  o^dock 
on  that  Sunday  afternoon  Lord  Favm  vras 
closeted  with  Lady  Eustace. 

The  ''  closeting "  consisted  simply  in 
the  &ct  that  Miss  Maonulty  was  not 
present.  IdKiie  fuUy  appreciated  the 
pleasure,  and  utility,  and  general  con- 
venience of  having  a  companion,  but  she 
had  no  scruple  whatever  in  obtaining  ab- 
solute freedom  for  herself  when  she  de- 
sired it.  '*  My  dear,*'  she  would  say, 
"  the  best  friends  in  the  world  shouldn't 
^iways  be  together;  should  they? 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  to  the  Horticul- 
tural ?  "  Then  Miss  Macnulty  would  go 
to  the  Horticultural,  or  else  up  into  her 
own  bedroom.  When  Lizzie  ma  begin- 
ning to  wax  wrathful  again  because  Frank 
Qreystock  did  not  come,  Lord  Fawn  made 
his  appearance.  **How  kind  this  is," 
said  Lizzie.  ' '  I  thought  you  were  always 
at  Richmond  on  Sunda3rs." 

'*  I  have  just  come  up  from  my  moth- 
er's," said  Lord  Fawn,  twiddling  his  hat. 
Then  Lizzie,  with  a  pretty  eagerness, 
asked  after  Lady  Fawn  and  the  girls,  and 


her  dear  little  friend  Lucy  Morris.  Liz- 
zie could  be  very  prettily  eager  when  she 
pleased.  She  leaned  forward  her  &ce  as 
she  asked  her  questions,  and  threw  back 
her  loose  lustrous  lock  of  hair,  with  her 
long  lithe  fingers  covered  with  diamonds— 
the  diamonds,  these,  which  Sir  Fiorian 
had  really  given  her,  or  which  she  had 
procured  from  Mr.  Bei^jamin  in  the  clever 
manner  described  in  the  opening  chapter. 
''  Tbey  are  all  quite  well,  thank  you,"  said 
Lord  Fawn.  ^*  I  believe  Miss  Morris  is 
quite  vrell,  thoug  hshe  vras  a  little  oat  of 
sorts  last  night." 

**Sbe  is  not  ill,  I  hope,"  said  Liz- 
zie, bringing  the  lustrous  lock  forward 
again. 

**In  her  temper,  I  mean,"  said  Lord 
Fawn. 

'*  Indeed !  I  hope  Miss  Lucy  is  not  for- 
getting herself.  Tliat  would  be  very  jmd, 
after  the  great  kindness  she  has  received." 
Lord  Fawn  said  that  it  would  be  very  sad, 
and  then  put  his  hat  dovm  upon  the  floor. 
It  came  upon  Lizzie  at  that  moment,  as  by 
a  flash  of  lightning— by  an  electric  mes- 
sage delivered  to  her  intellect  by  that 
movement  of  the  hat— that  she  might  be 
sure  of  Lord  Favm  if  she  chose  to  take 
him.  On  Friday  she  might  have  been 
sure  of  Frank,  only  that  Lady  Linlithgow 
came  in  the  way.  But  now  she  did  not 
feel  at  all  sure  of  Frank.  Lord  Fawn  was 
at  any  rate  a  peer.  She  had  heard  that 
he  was  a  poor  peer— but  a  peer,  she 
thought,  can't  be  altogether  poor.  And 
though  he  vras  a  stupid  owl— «he  did  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  he 
was  as  stupid  as  an  owl — he  had  a  posi- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  Government,  and 
his  wife  would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  go 
anywhere.  It  vras  becoming  essential  to 
her  that  she  should  marry.  Even  though 
her  husband  should  give  up  the  diamonds, 
she  would  not  in  such  case  incur  the  dis- 
grace of  surrendering  thein  herself.  She 
would  have  kept  them  till  she  had  ceased 
to  be  a  Eustace.  Frank  had  certainly 
meant  it  on  that  Thursday  afternoon ;  but 
surely  he  would  have  been  in  Mount  street 
before  this  if  he  had  not  changed  his 
mind.  We  all  know  that  a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  *^  I  have 
been  at  Favm  Court  once  or  twice,"  said 
Lizzie,  vrith  her  sweetest  grace,  ^*  and  I 
always  think  it  a  model  of  real  family  hap- 
pmess." 

«  I  hope  you  may  be  there  very  often/' 
said  Lord  Fawn."  ^  j 
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*'  Ah,  I  have  no  right  to  in  trade  myself 
often  on  your  mother,  Lord  Fawn." 

There  could  hardly  he  a  better  (Opening 
than  this  for  him  had  he  chosen  to  accept 
it.  But  it  was  not  thus  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged it — ^for  he  had  made  his  arrange- 
ments. **  There  would  be  no  feeling  of 
that  kind,  I  am  sure, ' '  he  said.  And  then 
he  was  silent.  How  was  he  to  deploy 
himself  on  the  ground  before  him  so  as  to 
Inake  the  strategy  which  he  had  prepared 
answOT  the  occasion  of  the  day  ?  •*  Lady 
Eustace,"  he  said,  '^  I  don't  know  what 
your  Tiews  of  life  may  be." 

*^  I  hafe  a  child,  yon  know,  to  bring 
up." 

^'  Ah,  yes;  that  gtres  a  great  interest, 
of  course." 

**  He  will  inherit  a  very  large  fortune, 
Lord  Fawn ;  too  large,  I  fear,  to  be  of 
serrioe  to  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty ;  and 
I  must  endeavor  to  fit  him  for  the  posses- 
sion of  it.  That  is,  and  always  must  be, 
the  chief  olject  of  my  existence."  Then 
she  felt  that  she  had  said  too  much.  He 
was  just  the  man  who  woold  be  fool 
enough  to  believe  her.  '^  Not  but  what  it 
is  hard  to  do  it.  A  mother  can  of  course 
devote  herself  to  her  child ;  but  when  a 
portion  of  the  devotion  must  be  given  to 
the  preservation  of  material  interests  there 
is  less  of  tenderness  in  it.  Don't  yon 
think  so?" 

'•No  doubt,"  said  Lord  Fawn;  "no 
doubt."  But  he  had  not  followed  her, 
and  was  still  thinking  of  his  own  strategy. 
^  It's  a  comfort,  of  course,  to  know  that 
one's  child  is  provided  for." 

"Oh,  yes;  but  they  tell  me  the  poor 
little  dear  will  have  forty  thousand  a  year 
when  he*s  of  age ;  and  when  I  look  at  him 
in  his  little  bed,  and  press  him  in  my 
arms,  and  think  of  all  that  money,  I  al- 
most wish  that  his  fiither  had  been  a  poor 
plain  gentleman."  Then  the  handker- 
chief was  put  to  her  eyes,  and  Lord  Fawn 
had  a  moment  in  which  to  collect  himself. 

"Ah!  1  myself  am  a  poor  man;  for  my 
rank  I  mean." 

"A  man  with  your  position.  Lord 
Favm,  and  your  talents  and  genius  for 
business,  can  never  be  poor." 

"  My  Other's  property  was  all  Irish, 
yon  know." 

"Was  it  indeed?" 

"  And  he  was  an  Irish  peer  till  Lord 
Melbourne  gave  him  an  English  peerage." 

"  An  Irish  peer,  was  he?  "  Lizzie  un- 
de»tood  nothing  of  this,  bat  presomed 


that  an  Irish  peer  was  a  peer  who  had  not 
sufficient  money  to  live  upon.  Lord  Fawn, 
however,  was  endeavoring  to  describe  his 
own  history  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

"He  was  then  made  Lord  Fawn  of 
Richmond,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Fawn  Court,  you  know,  be- 
longed to  my  mother's  &ther  before  my 
mother's  marriage.  The  property  in  Ire- 
land is  still  mine,  bat  there's  no  phice  on 
it." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  There  was  a  house,  bat  my  father  al- 
lowed it  to  tumble  down.  It's  in  Tippe- 
rary ;  not  at  all  a  desirable  country  to  Jive 
hi." 

"  Oh  dear,  no  i  Don't  they  murder  the 
people?" 

"It's  about  five  thousand  a  year,  and 
out  of  that  my  mother  has  half  for  her 
life." 

"What  an  excellent  fiunily  arrange- 
ment," said  Lizzie.  There  was  so  long  a 
pause  made  between  each  statement  that 
she  was  forced  to  make  some  reply. 

"  You  see,  for  a  peer,  the  fortune  18 
very  small  indeed." 

"  But  then  yoa  have  a  salary,  don't 
you?" 

"At  present  I  have;  but  no  one  can 
tell  how  long  that  may  last." 

"I'm  sure  it's  for  everybody's  good 
that  it  should  go  on  for  ever  so  many 
years,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lord  Fawn.  "  I'm 
afraid,  however,  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  don't  think  so.  Your  cousin 
Greystock  would  do  anything  on  earth  to 
turn  us  out." 

"Luckily  my  cousin  Frank  has  not 
much  power,"  said  Lizzie.  And  in  say- 
ing it  she  threw  into  her  tone,  and  into 
her  countenance,  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
tempt for  Frank  as  a  man  and  as  a  politi- 
cian, which  was  pleasant  to  Lord  Fawn. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "I  have  told  yon 
everything  about  myself  which  I  was 
bound,  as  a  man  of  honor,  to  tell  before 

1— I — ^I .    In  short,  you  know  what  I 

mean." 

"Oh,  Lord  Fawn!" 

"I  have  told  you  everything.  I  owe 
no  money,  but  I  could  not  afford  to  marry 
a  wife  without  an  income.  I  admire  you 
more  than  any  woman  I  ever  saw.  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart."  He  was  now 
standing  upriglit  before  her,  with  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  touching  his 
left  breast,  and  there  was  something  al- 
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most  of  dignity  in  his  gesture  and  de- 
meanor. ''It  may  be  that  yoa  are  deter- 
mined never  to  many  again.  1  ctm  only 
say  that  if  yoa  will  trust  yourself  to  me— 
yourself  and  your  child— I  will  do  my 
duty  truly  by  you  both,  and  will  make 
your  happiness  the  chief  otject  of  my  ex- 
istenca"  When  she  had  listened  to  him 
thus  fiir,  of  course  she  must  accept  him ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  aware  of  that. 
She  sat  silent,  with  her  hands  folded  on 
her  breast,  looking  down  upon  the  ground ; 
but  he  did  not  as  yet  attempt  to  seat  him- 
self by  her.  "  Lady  Eustace,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  may  I  yenture  to  entertain  a 
hope?" 

'^  May  I  not  have  an  hour  to  think  of 
it?"  said  Lizzie,  just  venturing  to  turn  a 
glance  of  her  eye  upon  his  face. 

'*0h,  certainly.  I  will  call  again 
whenever  you  may  bid  me." 

Now  she  was  silent  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  during  which  he  still  stood  over 
her.  But  he  had  dropped  his  hand  from 
his  breast,  and  had  stooped,  and  picked 
up  his  hat  ready  for  his  departure.  Was 
he  to  come  again  on  Monday,  or  Tuesday, 
or  Wednesday?  Let  her  tell  him  that 
and  he  would  go.  He  doubtless  reflected 
that  Wednesday  would  suit  him  best,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  House.  But  liz- 
Eie  was  too  magnanimous  for  this.  ' '  Lord 
Fawn,"  she  said,  rising,  '*  you  have  paid 
me  the  greatest  compliment  that  a  man  can 
pay  a  woman.  Coming  from  you  it  is 
doubly  precious ;  first,  because  of  your 
character;  and  secondly— " 

"Why  secondly?" 

"Secondly,  because  I  can  lave  you." 
This  was  said  in  her  lowest  whisper,  and 
then  she  moved  toward  him  gently,  and 
almost  laid  her  head  upon  his  breast.  Of 
course  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
but  it  was  first  necessary  that  he  should 
once  more  disembarrass  himself  of  his  hat, 
and  then  her  head  was  upon  his  breast. 
"  Dearest  Lizzie,"  he  said. 

"  Dearest  Frederic,"  she  mumured. 

"  I  shall  write  to  my  mother  to-night," 
he  said. 

"  Do,  do,  dear  Frederic." 

"  And  she  will  come  to  yon  at  once,  I 
am  sure." 

"  I  will  receive  her  and  love  her  as  a 
mother,"  said  Lizzie,  with  all  her  energy. 
Then  he  kisned  her  again,  her  forehead 
and  her  lips,  and  took  his  leave,  promising 
to  be  with  her  at  any  rate  on  Wednesday. 

"Lady  Fawn!"  she  said  to  herself. 


The  name  did  not  sound  so  well  as  that 
of  Lady  Eustace.  But  it  is  much  to  be  a 
wife ;  and  more  to  be  a  peeress. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SHOWING  WHAT  THE  MISS  FAWNS  SAID,  AND 
WHAT  MRS.   HITTAWAT  THOUGHT. 

In  the  way  of  duty  Lord  Fawn  was  a 
Hercules,  not,  indeed,  "  climbing  trees  in 
the  Hesperides,"  but  achieving  enters 
prises  which  to  other  men,  if  not  impos- 
sible, would  have  been  so  unpalatable  as 
to  have  been  put  aside  as  impracticable. 
On  the  Monday  morning,  after  he  was  ac- 
cepted by  Lady  Eustace,  he  vras  with  his 
mother  at  Fawn  Court  before  he  went 
down  to  the  India  Office. 

He  had  at  least  been  very  honest  in  the 
description  he  had  given  of  his  own  cir- 
cumstances to  the  lady  whom  he  intended 
to  marry.  He  had  told  her  the  exact 
truth;  and  though  she,  with  all  her 
cleverness,  had  not  been  able  to  realize 
the  facts  when  related  to  her  so  suddenly, 
still  enough  had  been  said  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that,  when  details  of  businesB 
should  hereafter  be  discussed  in  a  less 
hurried  manner,  he  would  be  able  to  say 
that  he  had  explained  all  his  drcum- 
stanoes  before  he  had  made  his  offer. 
And  he  had  been  careful,  too,  as  to  her 
affiiirs.  He  had  ascertained  that  her  late 
husband  had  certainly  settled  upon  her 
for  life  an  estate  worth  four  thousand  a 
year.  He  knew,  also,  that  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  left  her,  but  of  that 
he  took  no  account.  It  might  be  probable 
that  she  would  have  spent  it.  If  any  of  it 
were  left,  it  would  be  a  godsend.  Lord 
Fawn  thought  a  great  deal  about  money. 
Being  a  poor  man,  filling  a  place  fit  only 
for  rich  men,  he  had  been  driven  to  think 
of  money,  and  had  become  self-denying 
and  parsimonious,  perhaps  we  may  say 
hungry  and  close-fisted.  Such  a  condi- 
tion of  character  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  a  position.  There  is, 
probably,  no  man  who  becomes  naturally 
so  hard  in  regard  to  money  as  he  who  is 
bound  to  live  among  rich  men,  who  is  not 
rich  himself,  and  who  is  yet  honest.  The 
weight  of  the  work  of  life  in  these  circi^m* 
stances  is  so  crushing,  requires  such  con* 
tinued  thought,  and  makes  itself  so  con- 
tinually felt,  that  the  mind  of  the  f#a^ 
ferer  is  never  free  from  the  contamination 
of  sixpences.    Of  such  a  one  it  is  not/fidr 
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to  judge  as  of  other  men  with  similar  in- 
comes. Lord  Fawn  had  declared  to  his 
future  bride  that  he  had  half  fiye  thou* 
sand  a  year  to  spend,  or  the  half,  rather, 
of  such  actual  income  as  might  be  got  in 
from  an  estate  presumed  to  give  five  thou* 
sand  a  year,  and  it  may  be  said  that  an 
unmarried  gentleman  ought  not  to  be 
poor  with  such  an  income.  But  Lord 
Fawn  unfortunately  was  a  lord,  unfortu- 
nately was  a  landlord,  unfortunately  was 
an  Irish  landlord.  Let  him  be  as  careful 
as  he  might  with  his  sixpences,  his  pounds 
would  fly  from  him,  or,  as  might  per- 
haps be  better  said,  could  not  be  made 
to  fly  to  him.  He  wqa  Tery  careful  with 
his  sixpences,  and  was  always  thinking, 
not  exactly  how  he  might  make  two  ends 
meet,  but  how  to  reconcile  the  strictest 
personal  economy  with  the  proper  bearing 
of  an  English  nobleman. 

Such  a  man  almost  naturally  looks  to 
marriage  as  an  assistance  in  the  dreary 
fight.  It  soon  becomes  dear  to  him  that 
he  cannot  marry  without  money,  and  he 
learns  to  think  that  heiresses  have  been 
invented  exactly  to  suit  his  case.  He  is 
conscious  of  having  been  sut^ected  to 
hardship  by  Fortune,  and  regards  female 
wealth  as  his  legitimate  mode  of  escape 
from  it.  He  has  got  himself,  his  position, 
and  perhaps  his  title,  to  dispose  of,  and 
they  are  surely  worth  so  much  per  annum. 
As  for  giving  anything  away,  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  He  has  not  been  so 
placed  as  to  be  able  to  give.  But,  being 
an  honest  man,  he  will,  if  possible,  make 
a  (air  bargain.  Lord  Fawn  was  certainly 
an  honest  man,  and  he  had  been  endeav- 
'  oring  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  to 
make  a  &ir  bargain.  But  then  it  is  so 
hard  to  decide  what  is  &ir.  Who  is  to 
tell  a  Lord  Fawn  how  much  per  annum  he 
ought  to  regard  himself  as  worth?  He 
had,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  asked  a  high 
price,  but  no  previous  bargain  had  been 
made.  No  doubt  he  had  come  down  a  lit- 
tle in  his  demand  in  suggesting  a  matri- 
monial arrangement  to  a  widow  with- a 
child,  and  with  only  four  thousand  a  year. 
Whether  or  no  that  income  was  hers  in 
perpetuity,  or  only  for  life,  he  had  not 
positively  known  when  he  made  his  offer. 
The  will  made  by  Sir  Florian  Eustace  did 
not  refer  to  the  property  at  all.  In  the 
natural  course  of  things,  the  widow  would 
only  have  a  life-interest  in  the  income. 
Why  should  Sir  Florian  make  away,  in 
perpetuity,  with  his   fiunily   properly? 


Nevertheless,  there  had  been  a  rumor 
abroad  that  Sir  Florian  had  been  very 
generous ;  that  the  Scotch  estate  was  to 
go  to  a  second  son  in  the  event  of  there 
being  a  second  son ;  but  that  otherwise  it 
was  to  be  at  the  widow's  own  disposal. 
No  doubt,  bad  Lord  Fawn  been  persistent, 
he  might  have  found  out  the  exact  truth. 
He  had,  however,  calculated  that  he  could 
afford  to  accept  even  the  life-income.  If 
more  should  come  of  it,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  him.  He  might,  at  any  rate,  so 
arrange  the  family  matters  that  his  heir, 
should  he  have  one,  should  not  at  his 
death  be  called  upon  to  pay  something 
more  than  half  the  proceeds  of  the  family 
property  to  his  mother,  as  was  now  done 
by  himself. 

Lord  Fawn  breakfasted  at  Fawn  Court 
on  the  Monday,  and  his  mother  sat  at  the 
table  with  him,  pouring  out  his  tea.  •*  Oh, 
Frederic,"  she  said,  ^'  it  is  so  impor- 
tant ! "  ^ 

'*  Just  so;  very  important  indeed.  I 
should  like  you  to  call  and  see  her  either 
to-day  or  to-morrow." 

"That's  of  course." 

"And  you  had  better  get  her  down 
here." 

"  I  don't  know  that  she'll  come.  Ought 
I  to  ask  the  little  boy?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lord  Fawn,  as  he  put 
a  spoonful  of  egg  into  his  mouth ;  "  cer- 
tainly." 

"And  Miss  Macnulty?" 

"No ;  I  don't  see  that  at  all.  I'm  not 
going  to  marry  Miss  Mocnulty.  The 
child,  of  course,  must  be  one  of  us." 

"  And  what  is  the  income,  Frederic?  " 

"  Four  thousand  a  year.  Something 
more  nominally,  but  four  thousand  to 
spend." 

"  You  are  sure  about  that?  " 

"Quite  sure." 

"And  for  ever?" 

"  I  believe  so.    Of  that  I  am  not  sare." 

"  It  makes  a  great  difference,  Frederic." 

'*  A  very  great  difference  indeed.  I 
think  it  is  her  own.  But  at  any  rate  she 
is  much  younger  than  I  am,  and  there 
need  be  no  settlement  out  of  my  property. 
That  is  the  great  thing.  Don't  you  think 
she's— nice?" 

"  She  is  very  lovely." 

"And  clever?" 

"  Certainly  very  clever.  I  hope  she  js 
not  self-willed,  Frederic." 

"  If  she  l«*,  we  must  try  and  balance  it," 
said  Lord  Fawn,  with  a  little  smile.    But, 
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in  trath,  he  had  thought  nothing  about 
any  such  quality  as  that  to  which  his 
mother  now  referred.  The  lady  had  an 
income.  That  was  the  first  and  most  in-> 
dispensable  consideration.  She  was  fairly 
well-bom,  was  a  lady,  and  was  beautiful. 
In  doing  Lord  Fawn  justice,  we  must  al- 
low that,  in  all  his  attempted  matrimonii 
al  speculations,  some  amount  of  feminine 
loveliness  had  been  combined  with  femi- 
nine wealth.  He  had  for  two  years  been 
a  suitor  of  Violet  Eflingham,  who  Was  the 
acknowledged  beauty  of  the  day— of  Vio- 
let Effingham,  who  at  the  present  time 
was  the  wife  of  Lord  Chiltem;  and  he 
had  offered  himself  thrice  to  Madame  Max- 
Goesler,  who  was  reputed  to  be  as  rich  as 
she  was  beautiful.  In  either  case,  the 
fortune  wonld  have  been  greater  than  that 
which  he  would  now  win,  and  the  money 
would  certainly  have  been  for  ever.  But 
in  these  attempts  he  had  failed ;  and  Lord 
Fawb  was  not  a  man  to  think  himself  ill- 
used  because  he  did  not  get  the  first  good 
thing  for  which  he  asked. 

*'  I  suppose  I  may  tell  the  girls  7  "  said 
Lady  Fawn. 

**  Yes,  when  I  am  gone.    I  must  be  off 
now,  only  I  oould  not  bear  not  to  come 
and  see  you." 
"  It  was  so  like  you,  Frederic." 
"  And  you^U  go  to-day  ?  " 
"  Yes,  if  you  wish  it— certainly." 
"  Go  up  in  the  carriage,  you  know,  and 
take  one  of  the  girls  with  you.    I  would 
not  take  more  than  one.    Augusta  will  be 
the  best.    You'll  see  Clara,  I  suppose." 
Clara  was  the  married  sister,  Mrs.  Hitta- 
way. 
"If  you  wish  it." 

**  She  had  better  call  too— say  on  Thurs- 
day. It's  quite  as  well  that  it  should  be 
known.  I  shan't  choose  to  have  more  de- 
lay than  can  be  avoided.  Well,  I  believe 
that's  aU." 

"  I  hope  she'll  be  a  good  wife  to  you, 
Frederic." 

*  *  I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't.  Qood- 
oy ,  mother.  Tell  the  girls  I  will  see  them 
next  Saturday."  He  didn't  see  why  this 
woman  he  was  about  to  marry  should  not 
be  a  good  wife  to  him!  And  yet  he 
knew  nothing  about  her,  and  had  not 
taken  the  slightest  trouble  to  make  in- 
quiry. That  she  was  pretty  he  oould  see ; 
that  she  was  clever  he  oould  anderstazni ; 
that  she  lived  in  Mount  street  was  a  fistct ; 
hAr  parentage  was  known  to  him;  that 
us  the  undoubted  mistress  of  a  large 


income  was  beyond  diHpnte.  Bat,  for 
aught  he  knew,  she  might  be  afflicted  by 
every  vice  to  which  a  woman  can  be  sub- 
ject. In  iTutb,  she  was  afflicted  by  so 
many,  that  the  addition  of  all  the  others 
could  hardly  have  made  her  worse  than 
she  was.  She  had  never  sacrificed  her 
beauty  to  a  lover— she  had  never  sacrificed 
anything  to  anybody — ^nor  did  she  drink. 
It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  any- 
thing else  in  her  favor;  and  yet  Lord 
Fawn  vras  quite  content  to  marry  her,  not 
having  seen  any  reason  why  she  should 
not  make  a  good  wife !  Nor  had  Sir  Flo- 
rian  seen  any  reason ;  but  she  had  broken 
Sir  Flonan's  heart. 

When  the  girls  beard  the  news  they 
were  half  firightened  and  half  deb'ghted. 
Lady  Fawn  and  her  daughters  lived  very 
much  out  of  the  world.  They  also  were 
poor  rich  people— if  such  a  term  may  be 
used— and  did  not  go  much  into  society. 
There  was  a  bntler  kept  at  Fawn  Court, 
and  a  boy  in  bnttons,  and  two  gardeners, 
and  a  man  to  look  i^r  the  cows,  and  a 
carriage  and  horses,  and  a  fat  coachman. 
There  was  a  cook  and  a  scullery  maid,  and 
two  lady's  maid»— who  had  to  make  the 
dresses — and  two  housemaids  and  a  dairy- 
maid. There  was  a  large  old  brick  house 
to  be  kept  in  order,  and  handsome  grounds 
with  old  trees.  There  was,  as  we  know, 
a  governess,  and  there  were  seven  unmar- 
ried daughters.  With  such  incumbrances, 
and  an  income  altogether  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  Lady 
Fawn  could  not  be  rich.  And  yet  who 
would  say  that  an  old  lady  and  her  daagh- 
tera  could  be  poor  with  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  spend  ?  It  may  be  taken 
almost  as  a  rule  by  the  nnennobled  ones 
of  this  country,  that  the  sudden  possession 
of  a  title  would  at  once  raise  the  price  of 
every  article  consumed  twenty  per  cent. 
Mutton  that  before  cost  ninepence  would 
cost  tenpence  a  pound,  and  the  mouths  to 
be  fed  would  demand  more  meat.  The 
chest  of  tea  wonld  run  out  quicker.  The 
laborer's  work,  which  for  the  farmer  is  ten 
hours  a  day,  for  the  squire  nine,  is  for  the 
peer  only  eight.  Miss  Jones,  when  she 
becomes  Lady  de  Jongh,  does  not  pay  less 
than  threepence  apiece  for  each  ''my 
lady"  with  which  her  ear  is  tickled. 
Even  the  baronet  when  he  becomes  a  lord 
has  to  curtail  his  purchases  because  of 
increased  price,  unless  he  be  very  wide 
awake  to  the  affiUis  of  the  world.  Old 
Lady  Favm,  who  would  not  on  any  ao 
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count  haye  owed  a  shilling  which  she 
could  not  pay,  and  who,  in  the  mid^t  of 
her  economies,  was  not  close-fisted,  knew 
Tery  well  what  she  could  do  and  what  she 
could  not.  The  old  &mily  carriage  and 
the  two  lady's  maids  were  there,  as  neces- 
saries of  life ;  but  London  society  was  not 
within  her  reach.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
case  that  they  had  not  heard  yery  much 
about  Lizzie  Eustace.  But  they  had 
heard  something.  **  I  hope  she  won't  be 
too  fond  of  going  out,"  said  Amelia,  the 
second  girl. 

'*  Or  extravagant,"  said  Georgiana,  the 
third. 

'*  There  was  some  story  of  her  being 

terribly  in  debt  when  she  married  Sir 

Florian  Eustace,"  said  Diana,  the  fourth. 

"  Frederic  will  be  sure  to  see  to  that," 

said  Augusta,  the  eldest. 

'^She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Lydia, 
thefiflh. 
'*  And  clever,"  said  Cecilia,  the  sixth. 
**  Beauty  and  cleverness  won't  make  a 
good  wife,"  said  Amelia,  who  vras  the 
wise  one  of  the  fomily. 

*'  Frederic  will  be  sure  to  see  that  she 
doesn't  go  wrong,"  said  Augusta,  who 
was  not  wise. 

Then  Lucy  Morris  entered  the  room 
with  Nina,  the  cadette  of  the  &mily. 
**  Oh,  Nina,  what  do  you  think?"  said 
Lydia. 

"  My  dear !  "  said  Lady  Fawn,  putting 
up  her  hand  and  stopping  further  indis- 
creet speech. 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  what  ia  it?"  asked  the 
cadette. 

"Surely  Lucy  may  be  told,"  said 
Lydia. 

"Well,  yes;  Lucy  may  be  told  cer^ 
tainly.  There  can  be  no  reason  why 
Lucy  should  not  know  all  that  concerns 
our  family ;  and  the  more  so  as  she  has 
been  for  many  years  intimate  with  the 
lady.  My  dear,  my  son  is  going  to  be 
married  to  Lady  Eustace." 

b"  Lord  Fawn  going  to  marry  Lizzie !  " 
id  Lucy  Morris,  in  a  tone  which  cer- 
„.inly  did  not  express  nnmingled  satis- 
fiiction. 

"  Unless  you  forbid  the  banns,"  said 
Diana. 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should 
not  ?  "  said  Lady  Favm. 

"  Oh,  no ;    only  it  seems  so  odd.    I 
didn't  know  that  they  knew  each  other ; 
not  well,  that  is.    And  then—" 
"  Then  what,  my  dear?  " 


"  It  seems  odd ;  that's  all.  It's  all  very 
nice,  I  dare  say,  and  I'm  sure  I  hope  th«y 
will  be  happy."  Lady  Fawn,  however, 
was  displeased,  and  did  not  speak  to  Lucy 
again  before  she  started  with  Augusta  on 
the  journey  to  London. 

The  carriage  first  stepped  at  the  door 
of  the  married  daughter  in  Warwick 
Square.  Now  Mrs.  fiittaway,  whose 
husband  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Civil  Appeals,  and  who  vras  very  well 
known  at  all  Boards  and  among  ofllcial 
men  generally,  heard  much  more  about 
things  that  were  going  on  than  did  her 
mother.  And,  having  been  emancipated 
from  maternal  control  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  she  could  express  herself 
before  her  mother  with  more  confidence 
than  woald  have  become  the  other  girls. 
"  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  you  don't  mean 
it!" 

"  I  do  mean  it,  Clara.  Why  should  I 
not  mean  it?"  * 

"  She  is  the  greatest  vixen  in  all  Loo* 
don." 
"  Oh,  Clara!  "  said  Augusta. 
"  And  such  a  liar,"  said  Mrs.  Hitta- 
vray. 

There  came  a  look  of  pain  across  Lady 
Fawn's  face,  for  Lady  Fawn  believed  in 
her  eldest   daughter.     But  yet  she  in- 
tended to  fight  her  ground  on  a  matter  so 
important  to  her  as  vras  this.  "  There  Ls  no 
word  in  the  English  language,"  she  said, 
"  which  conveys  to  me  so  little  of  defined 
meaning  as  that  word  vixen.    If  you  can, 
tell  me  what  you  mean,  Clara." 
"Stop  it,  mamma." 
"  But  why  should  I  stop  it,  even  if  I 
could?" 
"  You  don't  know  her,  mamma." 
"  She  has  visited  at  Fawn  Court  more 
than  once.    She  is  a  friend  of  Lucy's." 

"If  she  is  a  friend  of  Lucy  Morris, 
mamma,  Lucy  Morris  shall  never  come 
here." 

"But  what  has  she  done?  I  have 
never  heard  that  she  has  behaved  improp- 
erly. What  does  it  all  mean?  She  goes 
out  everywhere.  I  don't  think  she  has 
had  any  lovers.  Frederic  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  throw  himself 
away  upon  an  ill-conditioned  young 
woman." 

"  Frederic  can  see  just  as  far  as  some 
other  men,  and  not  a  bit  further.    Of 
course  she  has  an  income — ^for  her  life." 
"I  believe  it  is  her  ovm  altogether 
Clara." 
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*'  She  says  so,  I  don't  doubt.  I  belieTe 
she  is  the  greatest  liar  about  London. 
You  find  out  about  her  jewels  before  she 
married  poor  Sir  Florian,  and  bow  much 
he  had  to  pay  for  her.  Or  rather,  I'll 
find  out.  If  you  want  to  know,  mamma, 
you  just  ask  her  own  aunt.  Lady  Lin- 
lithgow." 

*'  We  all  know,  my  dear,  that  Lady 
Linlithgowquarelled  with  her." 

*'  It's  my  belief  that  she  is  oyer  head 
and  ears  in  debt  again.  But  I'll  learn. 
And  when  I  have  found  out,  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  tell  Frederic.  Orlando  will 
find  out  all  about  it."  Orlando  was  the 
Christian  name  of  Mrs.  Hittaway's  hus- 
band. **Mr.  Gamperdown,  I  have  no 
doubt,  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  her 
story.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is 
this,  mamma,  that  I'ye  heard  quite  enough 
about  Lady  Eustace  to  feel  certain  that 
Frederic  would  live  to  repent  it." 

**But  what  can  we  do?"  said  Lady 
Favm. 

**  Break  it  off,"  said  Mrs.  Hittavray. 

Her  daughter's  violence  of  speech  had 
a  most  depressing  effect  upon  poor  Lady 
Fawn.  As  has  been  said,  she  did  believe 
in  Mrs.  Hittaway.  She  knew  that  Mis. 
Hittavray  was  conversant  vrith  the  things 
of  the  world,  and  heard  tidings  daily 
which  never  found  their  way  down  to 
Fawn  Court.  And  yet  her  son  went 
about  quite  as  much  as  did  her  daughter. 
If  Lady  Eustace  was  such  a  reprobate  as 
was  now  represented,  why  had  not  Lord 
Fawn  heard  the  truth?  And  then  she 
had  already  given  in  her  own  adhesion, 
and  had  promised  to  call.  *  *  Do  you  mean 
that  you  won't  go  to  her?"  said  Lady 
Fawn. 

*'  As  Lady  Eustace?  certainly  not.  If 
Frederic  does  marry  her,  of  course  I  must 
know  her.  That's  a  different  thing.  One 
has  to  make  the  best  one  can  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain. I  don't  doubt  they'd  be  separated 
before  two  years  were  over." 

<*  Oh,  dear,  how  dreadful !  "  exclaimed 
Augusta. 

Lady  Fawn,  afler  much  consideration, 
was  of  opinion  that  she  must  carry  out 
her  intention  of  calling  upon  her  son's 
intended  bride  in  spite  of  all  the  evil 
things  that  had  been  said.  Lord  Fawn 
had  undertaken  to  send  a  message  to 
Mount  street,  informing  the  lady  of  the 
honor  intended  for  her.  And  in  truth 
Lady  Fawn  was  somewhat  curious  now  to 
sec  the    household  of  the  woman  who 


might  perhaps  do  her  the  irreparable  in- 
jury of  ruining  the  happiness  of  her  only 
son.  Perhaps  she  might  learn  something 
by  looking  at  the  woman  in  her  own 
drawing-room.  At  any  rate  she  would 
go.  But  Mrs.  Hittavray's  words  had 
the  effect  of  inducing  her  to  leave  Augusta 
where  she  was.  If  there  were  contamina- 
tion, why  should  Augusta  be  contam- 
inated? Poor  Augusta!  She  had  looked 
forward  to  the  delight  of  embracing  her 
future  sister-in-law ;  and  would  not  have 
eiyoyed  it  the  less,  perhaps,  because  she 
had  been  told  that  the  lady  was  faiae, 
profligate,  and  a  vixen.  As,  however, 
her  position  was  that  of  a  girl,  she  was 
bound  to  be  obedient,  though  over  thirty 
years  old,  and  she  obeyed. 

Lizzie  was  of  course  at  home,  and 
Miss  Macnulty  was  of  course  visiting  the 
Horticultural  Chmlens  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged. On  such  an  occasion  Lizzie  would 
certainly  be  alone.  She  had  taken  great 
pains  with  her  dress,  studying  not  so 
much  her  ovm  appearance  as  the  charac- 
ter of  her  visitor.  She  was  very  anxious, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present,  to  win  golden 
opinions  from  Lady  Fawn.  She  was 
dressed  richly,  but  very  simply.  Every- 
thing about  her  room  betokened  wealth ; 
but  she  had  put  away  the  French  novels, 
and  had  placed  a  Bible  on  a  little  table, 
not  quite  hidden,  behind  her  own  seat. 
The  long  lustrous  lock  vras  tucked  up,  bul 
the  diamonds  were  still  upon  her  fibgers. 
She  fully  intended  to  make  a  conquest  of 
her  future  mother-in-law  and  sister-in- 
law  ;  for  the  note  which  had  come  up  to 
her  from  the  India  Office  had  told  her  thai 
Augusta  would  accompany  Lady  Fawn. 
*^  Augusta  is  my  fiivorite  sister,"  said  the 
enamored  lover,  ^'  and  I  hope  that  you 
two  will  always  be  friends."  Lizzie, 
when  she  had  read  this,  had  declared  to 
herself  that  of  all  the  female  oa&  she  had 
ever  seen,  Augusta  Favm  vras  the  great- 
est oaf.  When  she  found  that  Lady 
Favm  was  alone,  she  did  not  betray  her- 
self, or  ask  for  the  beloved  friend  of  the 
future.  "  Dear,  dear  Lady  Favm,"  she 
said,  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  and 
nestling  herself  against  the  bosom  of  the 
old  lady,  '*  this  makes  my  happiness  per- 
fect." Then  she  retreated  a  little,  still 
holding  the  hand  she  had  grasped  be- 
tween her  own,  and  looking  up  into  the 
face  of  her  future  mother-in-law.  **  When 
he  asked  me  to  be  bis  wife,  the  first  thing 
I  thought  of  was  whether  you  would  oome 
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to  me  at  once."  Her  voice  as  she  thus 
spoke  was  perfect.  Her  maimer  was  al- 
most perfect.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little 
too  much  of  gesture,  too  much  gliding 
motion,  too  Tiolent  an  appeal  with  the 
eyes,  too  close  a  pressure  of  the  hand. 
No  suspicion,  however,  of  all  this  would 
have  touched  Lady  Fawn  had  she  come  to 
Mount  street  without  calling  in  Warwick 
square  on  the  way.  But  those  horrible 
words  of  her  daughter  were  ringing  in 
her  ears,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to 
conduct  herself. 

'*  Of  course  I  came  as  soon  as  he  told 
me,"  she  said. 

"And  you  will  be  a  mother  to  me?" 
demanded  Lizzie. 

Poor  Lady  Fawn !  There  wte  enough 
of  maternity  about  her  to  have  enabled 
her  to  undertake  the  duty  for  a  dozen 
sons'  wives— if  the  wives  were  women 
with  whom  she  could  feel  sympathy.  And 
she  could  feel  sympathy  very  easily,  and 
she  was  a  woman  not  at  all  prone  to  in- 
'  quire  too  curiously  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
son's  wife.  But  what  was  she  to  do  after 
the  caution  she  had  received  from  Mrs. 
Hittaway  7  How  was  she  to  promise  ma- 
ternal tenderness  to  a  vixen  and  a  liar? 
By  nature  she  was  not  a  deceitful  woman. 
"  My  dear,"  she  said,  **  1  hope  you  will 
make  him  a  good  wife." 

It  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  Lizzie 
made  the  best  of  it.  It  was  her  desire  to 
cheat  Lady  Fawn  into  a  good  opinion,  and 
she  was  not  disappointed  when  no  good 
opinion  was  expressed  at  once.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  a  bad  person  expects  to  be  ac- 
counted good.  It  is  the  general  desire  of 
such  a  one  to  conquer  the  existing  evil 
impression ;  but  it  is  generally  presumed 
that  the  evil  impression  ^  there.  "  Oh, 
Lady  Pawn !  "  she  said,  "  I  will  so  strive 
to  make  him  happy.  What  is  it  that  he 
likes?  What  would  he  wish  me  to  do 
and  to  be?  You  know  his  noble  nature, 
and  I  must  look  to  you  for  guidance." 

Lady  Fawn  was  embarrassed.  She  had 
now  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  Lizzie 
was  close  to  her,  almost  enveloped  within 
her  mantle.  "My  dear,"  said  Lady 
Fawn,  **  if  you  will  endeavor  to  do  your 
duty  hy  him,  I  am  sure  he  will  do  his  by 
you." 

"  I  know  it.    I  am  sure  of  it.    And  I 

will ;  I  will.  You  will  let  me  love  you,  and 

call  you  mother?"    A  peculiar  perfume 

came  up  from  Lizzie's  hair  which  Lady 
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Fawn  did  not  like.  Her  own  girls,  per- 
haps, were  not  given  to  the  use  of  much 
perfumery.  She  shifted  her  seat  a  little, 
and  Lizzie  was  compelled  to  sit  upright, 
and  without  support.  Hitherto  Lady 
Fawn  had  said  very  little,  and  Lizzie's 
part  was  one  difficult  to  play.  She  had 
heard  of  that  sermon  read  every  Sunday 
evening  at  Fawn  Court,  and  she  believed 
that  Lady  Fawn  was  peculiarly  religious. 
"  There,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
hand  backwards  and  clasping  the  book 
which  lay  upon  the  small  table;  "there, 
that  shall  be  my  guide.  That  will  teach 
me  how  to  do  my  duty  hy  my  noble  hus- 
band." 

Lady  Fawn  in  some  surprise  took  the 
book  from  Lizzie's  hand,  and  found  that 
it  was  the  Bible.  "  You  certainly  can't 
do  better,  my  dear,  than  read  your 
Bible,"  said  Lady  Fawn ;  but  there  was 
more  of  censure  than  of  eulogy  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice.  She  put  the  Bible  down 
very  quietly,  and  asked  Lady  Eustace 
when  it  would  suit  her  to  come  down  to 
Fawn  Court.  Lady  Fawn  had  promised 
her  son  to  give  the  invitation,  and  could 
not  now,  she  thought,  avoid  giving  it. 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  it  so  much!  "  said 
Lizzie.  "Whenever  it  will  suit  you,  I 
vrill  be  there  at  a  minute's  notice."  It 
was  then  arranged  that  she  should  be  at 
Fawn  Court  on  that  day  week,  and  stay 
for  a  fortnight.  "  Of  all  things  that 
which  I  most  desire  now,"  said  Lizzie, 
"  is  to  know  you  and  the  dear  girls,  and 
to  be  loved  by  you  all." 

Lady  Eustace,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone 
in  the  room,  stood  in  the  middle  of  it, 
scowling— for  she  could  scowl.  "I'll  not 
go  near  them,"  she  said  to  herself;  "  nas- 
ty, stupid,  dull,  puritanical  drones.  If 
he  don't  like  it,  he  may  lump  it.  After 
all,  it's  no  such  great  catch."  Then 
she  sat  down  to  reflect  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  a  catch.  As  soon  as  ever 
Lord  Fawn  had  left  her  after  the  engage- 
ment was  made,  she  had  begun  to  tell 
herself  that  he  was  a  poor  creature,  and 
that  she  had  done  wrong.  "  Only  five 
thousand  a  year ! "  she  said  to  herself;  for 
she  had  not  perfectly  understood  that 
little  explanation  which  he  had  given  re- 
specting his  income.  "  It's  nothing  for  a 
lord."  And  now  again  she  murmured  to 
herself,  "  It's  my  money  he's  after.  He'll 
find  out  that  I  know  how  to  keep  what  1 
have  got  in  my  own  hands." 
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Now  that  Lady  Fawn  had  been  oold  to 
her,  she  thought  still  less  of  the  proposed 
marriage.  But  there  was  this  inducement 
for  her  to  go  on  with  it.  If  they,  the 
Fawn  women,  thought  that  they  could 
break  it  off,  she  would  let  them  know  that 
they  had  no  such  power. 

•*  Well,  mamma,  you're  seen  her?  "  said 
Mrs.  Hittaway. 

"  Tes,  my  dear ;  I'ye  seen  her.  I  had 
seen  her  two  or  three  times  before,  you 
know." 

**  And  you  are  still  in  love  with  her?  " 

"  I  never  said  that  I  was  in  love  with 
*her,  Clara." 

"  And  what  has  been  fixed  ?  " 

'*  She  is  to  come  down  to  Fawn  Court 
next  week,  and  stay  a  fortnight  with  us. 
Then  we  shall  find  out  what  she  is." 

''That  will  be.  best,  mamma,"  said 
Augusta. 

"  Mind,  mamma ;  you  understand  me. 
I  shall  tell  Frederic  plainly  just  what  I 
think.  Of  course  he  will  be  offended, 
and  if  the  marriage  goes  on,  the  offence 
will  remain — till  he  finds  out  the  truth." 

"  I  hope  he'll  find  out  no  such  truth," 
said  Lady  Fawn.  She  was,  however,  quite 
unable  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  her  fu- 
ture daughter-in-law.  She  said  nothing 
as  to  that  little  scene  with  the  Bible,  but 
she  never  forgot  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 


UZZIE  AND 


LOVES. 


During  the  remainder  of  that  Monday 
and  all  the  Tuesday,  Lizzie's  mind  was, 
upon  the  whole,  averse  to  matrimony.  She 
had  told  Miss  Macnulty  of  her  prospects, 
with  some  amount  of  exultation ;  and  the 
poor  dependent,  though  she  knew  that  she 
must  be  turned  out  into  the  street,  had 
congratulated  her  patroness.  ''  The  Yul- 
turess  will  take  you  in  again,  when  she 
knows  you've  nowhere  ebe  to  go  to," 
Lizzie  had  said,  displaying  indeed  some 
accurate  discemmentof  her  aunt's  charac- 
ter. But  after  Lady  Fawn's  visit  she 
spoke  of  the  marriage  in  a  different  tone. 
*'  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  shall  have  to  look 
very  close  after  the  settlement." 

"  I  suppose  the  lawyers  will  do  that," 
said  Miss  Macnulty. 

"  Yes ;  lawyers !  That's  all  very  vrell. 
I  know  what  lawyers  are.  I'm  not  going 
to  trust  any  lawyer  to  give  away  my 
properly.     Of  course  we  shall  live  at 


Portray,  because  his  place  is  in  Ireland, 
«nd  nothing  shall  take  me  to  Ireland.  I 
told  him  that  from  the  very  first.  But  I 
don't  mean  to  give  up  my  own  income.  I 
don't  suppose  he'll  venture  to  suggest 
such  a  thing."  And  then  again  she 
grumbled.  **  It's  all  veiy  well  being  in 
the  Cabinet !" 

"  Ja  Lord  Fawn  in  the  Cabinet?  "  asked 
Miss  Macnulty,  who  in  such  matters  Was 
sot  altogether  ignorant. 

'*  Of  course  he  is,"  said  Lizue,  with  an 
ang^  gesture.  It  may  seem  unjust  to 
accuse  her  of  being  stupidly  onacquainted 
with  circumstances,  and  a  liar  at  thesame 
time ;  but  she  was  both.  She  said  that 
Lord  Fawn  was  in  the  Cabinet  becaam 
she  had  heard  some  one  speak  of  him  as 
not  being  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  in  so 
speakmg  appear  to  slight  bis  political 
position.  Lizzie  did  not  know  how  much 
her  companion  knew,  and  Miss  Macnulty 
did  not  comprehend  the  depth  of  the  ig^ 
nomnce  of  her  patroness.  Thus  the  lies 
which  Lizzie  told  were  amazing  to  Miss* 
Macnulty.  To  say  that  Lord  Fawn  was 
in  the  Cabinet,  when  all  the  world  knew 
that  he  was  an  Under-Secretary !  What 
good  could  a  woman  get  from  an  assertion 
so  plainly,  so  manifestly  false?  But  Liz- 
zie knew  nothing  of  Under-Secretaries 
Lord  Fawn  was  a  lord,  and  even  Common- 
ers were  in  the  Cabinet.  "  Of  course  he 
is,"  said  Lizzie ;  "  but  I  shan*t  have  my 
drawing-room  made  a  Cabinet.  They 
sha'n't  come  here."  And  then  again  on 
the  Tuesday  evening  she  displayed  her  in- 
dependence. '<  As  for  those  women  down 
at  Richmond,  I  don't  mean  to  be  overrun 
by  them,  I  can  tell  you.  I  said  I  vrould 
go  there,  and  of  eourse  I  shall  keep  my 
word."  • 

''  I  think  you  had  better  go,"  said  Mias 
Macnulty. 

•*  Of  course,  I  shall  go.  1  don't  vrant 
anybody  to  tell  me  where  I'm  to  go,  my 
dear,  and  where  I'm  not.  But  it'll  be 
about  the  first  and  the  last.  And  as  for 
bringing  those  dowdy  glris  ont  in  London, 
it's  the  last  thing  I  ^all  think  of  doing. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  they  can  afford 
to  dress  themselves."  As  she  went  up  to 
bed  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  Miss  Mac- 
nulty doubted  whether  the  match  would 
goon.  She  never  believed  her  friend's 
statements ;  but  if  q»oken  words  might 
be  supposed  to  mean  anything.  Lady  Eus- 
tace's words  Qia  that  Tuesday  betokened 
a  strong  dislike  to  everything  appertain- 
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mg  to  the  Fawn  fiunily.  She  had  even 
ridiculed  Lord  Fawn  himself,  declaring 
that  he  understood  nothing  about  any  thing 
beyond  his  office. 

And,  in  truth,  Lizzie  had  almost  made 
up  her  mind  to  break  it  off.  All  that  she 
would  gain  tlid  not  seem  to  weigh  down 
with  sufficient  preponderance  all  that  she 
would  lose.  Such  were  her  feelings  on 
the  Tuesday  night.  But  on  the  Wednes- 
day morning  she  receiyed  a  note  which 
threw  her  back  yiolently  upon  the  Fawn 
interest.    The  note  was  as  follows : 

Meeers.  Gamperdown  and  Son  present  their 
eompUments  to  Lady  Eustace.  They  have  re- 
ceived instructions  tp  proceed  by  law  for  tlie  re- 
covery of  tlie  EiLstace  diamonds,  now  in  Lady 
Eustace's  hands,  and  will  feel  obliged  to  Lady 
Eustace  If  she  will  communloato  to  them  the 
name  and  address  of  her  attorney. 

ee  New  Square,  ao  May,  ISO-. 

The  effect  of  this  noto  was  to  driye  Liz- 
zie back  upon  the  Fawn  interest.  She 
was  frightened  about  the  diamonds,  and 
was,  nevertbdess,  almost  determined  not 
to  surrender  them.  At  any  rate,  in  such 
a  strait  she  would  want  assistance,  either 
in  keeping  them  or  in  giving  them  up 
The  lawyer's  letter  afflicted  her  with  a 
sense  of  weakness,  and  there  was  strength 
in  the  Fawn  connection.  As  Lord  Fawn 
was  80  poor,  perhaps  he  would  adhere  to 
the  jewels.  She  knew  that  she  could  not 
fight  Mr.  Gamperdown  with  no  other  as- 
sistance than  what  Messrs.  Mowbray  and 
Mopus  might  give  her,  and  therefore  her 
heart  soflened  toward  her  betrothed.  *'  I 
suppose  Frederic  will  be  here  to-day,"  she 
said  to  Miss  Macnulty,  as  they  sat  at 
break&st  together  about  noon.  Miss 
Macnulty  nodded.  **  You  can  have  a  cab, 
yon  know,  if  you  like  to  go  anywhere." 
Miss  Macnulty  said  she  tUbughtshe  would 
go  to  the  National  Q^llery.  '*  And  you  can 
walk  back,  you  know,"  said  Lizzie.  '*  I 
can  walk  there  and  back,  too,"  said  Miss 
Macnulty,  in  regard  to  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  the  last  ounce  would  sometimes 
almost  break  the  horse's  back. 

"Frederic"  came,  and  was  received 
?ery  graciously.  Lizzie  had  placed  Mr. 
Gamperdown's  note  on  the  little  table  be- 
hind her,  beneath  the  Bible,  so  that  she 
might  put  lier  hand  upon  it  at  once  if  she 
oonld  make  an  opportunity  of  showing  it 
to  her  future  husband.  "Frederic"  sat 
himself  beside  her,  and  the  intercourse  for 
a  while  ¥ras  such  as  might  be  looked  for 
between  two  lovers  of  whom  one  was  a 


widow  and  the  other  an  Under-Secretary 
of  State  from  the  India  Office.  They  were 
loving,  but  discreetly  amatory,  talking 
chiefly  of  things  material,  each  flattering 
the  other ^  and  each  hintiug  now  and  again 
at  certain  little  circumstances  of  which  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  seemed  to  be 
desirable.  The  one  was  conversant  with 
things  in  general,  but  was  slow ;  the  other 
was  quick  as  a  lizard  in  turning  hither 
and  thither,  but  knew  almost  nothing. 
When  she  told  Lord  Fawn  that  the  Ayr- 
shire estate  was  "  her  own,  to  do  what 
she  liked  with,"  she  did  not  know  that  he 
would  certainly  find  out  the  truth  from 
other  sources  before  he  married  her.  Li- 
deed,  she  was  not  quite  sure  herself 
whether  the  statement  was  true  or  false, 
though  she  would  not  have  made  it  so  fre- 
quently had  her  idea  of  the  truth  been  a 
fixed  idea.  It  had  all  been  explained  to 
her ;  but  there  had  been  something  about 
a  second  son,  and  there  was  no  second  son. 
Perhaps  she  might  have  a  second  sun  3^et, 
a  future  little  Lord  Fawn,  and  he  might 
inherit  it.  In  regard  to  honesty,  the  man 
was  superior  to  the  woman,  because  his 
purpose  was  declared,  and  he  told  no  lies ; 
but  the  one  was  as  mercenary  as  the  other. 
It  was  not  love  that  had  brought  Lord 
Fawn  to  Mount  street. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  your  place  in  Ire- 
land?" she  asked. 

"  There  is  no  house,  you  know." 

"  But  there  was  one,  Frederic?  " 

"  The  town-land  where  the  house  used 
to  be  is  called  Rilleagent.  The  old  de- 
mesne is  called  Killaud." 

"  What  pretty  names  !  and — and — does 
it  go  a  great  many  miles?  "  Lord  Fawn 
explained  that  it  did  run  a  good  many 
miles  up  into  the  mountains,  f*  How 
beautifully  romantic !  "  said  Lizzie.  "  But 
the  people  live  on  the  mountain  and  pay 
rent?" 

Lord  Fawn  asked  no  such  inept  ques- 
tions respecting  the  Ayrshire  property, 
but  he  did  inquire  who  was  Lizzie's  so- 
licitor "  Of  course  there  will  be  things 
to  be  settled,"  he  said.  **  and  my  lawyer 
had  better  see  yours.  Mr.  Gamperdown 
is  a " 

"  Mr.  Gamperdown !  "  almost  shrieked 
Lizzie.  Lord  Fawn  then  explained,  with 
some  amazement,  that  Mr.  Gamperdown 
was  his  lawyer.  As  far  as  his  belief 
went,  there  was  not  a  more  respectable 
gentleiQan  in  the  profession.    Then  he  in- 
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quired  whether  Lizzie  had  any  objection 
to  Mr.  Camperdown.  "  Mr.  Oamperdown 
was  Sir  Florian's  lawyer,"  said  Lizzie. 

''That  will  make  it  all  the  easier,  I 
should  think,"  said  Lord  Pawn. 

**  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,"  said 
Lizzie,  trying  to  bring  her  mind  to  work 
upon  the  subject  steadily.  **  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown has  been  very  uncourteous  to 
me;  I  must  say  thai;  and,  as  I  think, 
unfair.  He  wishes  to  rob  me  now  of  a 
thing  that  is  quite  my  own." 

"  What  sort  of  a  thing?"  asked  Lord 
Fawn  slowly. 

**  A  Tery  valuable  thing.  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it,  Frederic.  Of  course  I'll  tell 
you  everything  now.  I  never  could  keep 
back  anything  from  one  that  I  loved. 
It's  not  my  nature.  There;  you  might 
as  well  read  that  note."  Then  she  put 
her  hand  back  and  brought  Mr.  Camper- 
down's  letter  from  under  the  Bible.  Lord 
Fawn  read  it  very  attentively,  and  as  he 
read  it  there  came  upon  him  a  great 
doubt.  What  sort  of  woman  was  this  to 
whom  he  had  engaged  himself  because  she 
was  possessed  of  an  income?  That  Mr. 
Camperdown  should  be  in  the  wrong  in 
such  a  matter  was  an  idea  which  never 
occurred  to  Lord  Fawn.  There  is  no  form 
of  belief  stronger  than  that  which  the  or- 
dinary English  gentleman  has  in  the  dis- 
cretion and  honesty  of  hifc  ovm  family 
lawyer.  What  his  lawyer  tells  him  to  do 
he  ^oes.  What  his  lawyer  tells  him  to 
sign  he  signs.  He  buys  and  sells  in  obe- 
dience to  the  same  direction,  and  feels  per- 
fectly comfortable  in  the  possession  of  a 
guide  who  is  responsible  and  all  but  di- 
vine. "What  dian^onds  are  they?" 
asked  Lord  Fawn  in  a  very  low  voice, 

"They  are  my  own— altogether  my 
own.  Sir  Florian  gave  them  to  me. 
When  he  put  them  into  my  hands  he  said 
that  they  were  to  be  my  own  for  ever  and 
ever.  *  There,'  said  he,  *  those  are  yours 
to  do  what  you  choose  with  them.'  After 
that  they  oughtn't  to  ask  me  to  give  them 
bock,  ought  they?  If  you  had  been  mar- 
ried before,  and  your  wife  had  given  you 
a  keepsake,  to  keep  for  ever  and  ever, 
would  you  give  it  up  to  a  lawyer?  You 
would  not  like  it,  would  you,  Frederic?  " 
She  had  put  her  hand  on  his  and  was  look- 
ing up  into  his  fiice  as  she  asked  the  ques- 
tion. Again,  perhaps,  the  acting  was  a 
little  overdone ;  but  there  were  the  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  was 
perfect. 


"  Mr.  Camperdown  calls  them  Eustace 
diamonds — family  diamonds,"  said  Lord 
Fawn.  "  What  do  they  consist  of?  What 
are  they  worth?" 

"  I'll  show  them  to  you,"  said  Lizzie, 
jumping  up  and  hurrying  out  of  the 
room.  Lord  Favm,  when  he  was  alone, 
rubbed  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  thought 
about  it  all.  It  would  be  a  veiy  harsh 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  Eustace  family 
and  of  Mr.  Camperdown  to  demand  from 
her  the  surrender  of  any  trinket  which  her 
late  husband  might  have  given  her  in  the 
manner  she  had  described.  But  it  was, 
to  his  thinking,  most  improbable  that  the 
Eustace  people  or  theHawyer  should  be 
harsh  to  a  widow  bearing  the  Eustace 
name.  The  Eustaces  were  by  disposition 
lavish,  and  old  Mr.  Camperdown  was  not 
one  who  would  be  strict  in  claiming  little 
things  for  rich  clients.  And  yet  here  was 
his  letter,  threatening  the  widow  of  the 
late  baronet  vnth  legal  proceedings  for  the 
recovery  of  jewels  which  had  been  given 
by  Sir  Florian  himself  to  his  wife  as  a 
keepsake !  Perhaps  Sir  Florian  had  made 
some  mistake,  and  had  caused  to  be  set  in 
a  ring  or  brooch  for  his  bride  some  jewel 
which  he  had  thought  to  be  his  own,  but 
which  had,  in  truth,  been  an  heirloom. 
If  so,  the  jewel  should,  of  course,  be  sur- 
rendered, or  replaced  by  one  of  equal 
value.  He  was  making  out  some  such  so- 
lution, when  Lizzie  returned  with  the  mo- 
rocco case  in  her  hand.  "  It  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Liz- 
zie, as  she  opened  the  clasp,  "which 
makes  its  value  to  me." 

Lord  Fawn  knew  nothing  about  jewels, 
but  even  he  knew  that  if  the  circle  of 
stones  which  he  saw,  with  a  Maltese  cross 
appended  to  it,  vras  constituted  of  real 
diamonds,  the  thing  must  be  of  great 
value.  And  it  occurred  to  him  at  onoe 
that  such  a  necklace  is  not  given  by  a  hus- 
band even  to  a  bride  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Lizzie.  A  ring,  or  brooch,  or 
perhaps  a  bracelet,  a  lover  or  a  loving  lord 
may  bring  in  his  pocket.  But  such  an  or- 
nament as  this  on  which  Lord  Fawn  was 
now  looking  is  given  in  another  sort  of 
way.  He  felt  sure  that  it  was  so,  even 
though  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  the  stones.  "Do  you  know 
what  it  is  worth?  "  he  a.sked. 

Lizzie  hesitated  a  moment  and^then  re- 
membered that "  Frederic,"  in  his  present 
position  in  regard  to  herself,  might  be 
glad  to  assist  her  in  maintaining  the  poB 
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•eflsioii  of  a  sabstantial  pTX)perty.  ^*  I 
think  they  say  its  Talae  is  about — ten 
thousand  pounds,"  she  replied. 

''Ten— thousand— pounds !  **  Lord  Fawn 
rireted  his  eyes  upon  them. 

"  That's  what  I  am  told— by  a  jeweller." 

"By  what  jeweller?" 

"A  man  had  to  oome  and  see  them, 
about  some  repairs,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Poor  Sir  Florian  wished  it.  And 
he  said  so." 

"  What  was  the  man's  name?" 

"  I  forget  his  name,"  said  Lizzie,  who 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Benjamin  would  be  consid- 
ered respectable. 

"Ten  thousand  pounds!  You  don't 
keep  them  in  the  house,  do  you  7  " 

"  I  have  an  iron  case  up-stalrs  for  them, 
ever  so  heavy." 

"  And  did  Sir  Florian  give  you  the  iron 
case?" 

Lizzie  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "  Yes," 
said  she.  *<  That  is— no.  But  he  ordered 
it  to  be  made;  and  then  it  came,  after  he 
was— dead." 

"  He  knew  their  value,  then." 

"Oh  dear,  yes.  Though  he  never 
named  any  sum.  He  told  me,  however, 
that  they  were  very— very  valuable." 

Lord  Fawn  did  not  immediately  recog- 
nize the  falseness  of  every  word  that  the 
woman  said  to  him,  because  he  was  slow 
and  could  not  think  and  bear  at  the  same 
time.  But  he  woa  at  once  involved  in  a 
painful  maze  of  doubt  and  almost  of  dis- 
may. An  action  for  the  recovery  of  jew- 
els brought  against  the  lady  whom  he  vras 
engaged  to  marry,  on  behalf  of  the  &mily 
of  her  late  husband,  would  not  suit  him  at 
all.  To  have  his  hands  quite  clean,  to  be 
above  all  evil  report,  to  be  respectable,  as 
it  were,  all  round,  was  Lord  Favm's  spe- 
cial ambition.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  a 
greedy  man,  but  be  would  have  abandoned 
his  official  salary  at  a  moment's  notice, 
rather  than  there  should  have  &llen  on 
him  a  breath  of  public  opinion 'hinting 
that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned.  He  was 
especially  timid,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual 
fear  lest  the  newspapers  should  say  some- 
thing hard  of  him.  In  that  matter  of  the 
Sawab  he  had  been  very  wretched,  be- 
cause Frank  Qreystock  had  accused  him 
of  being  an  administrator  of  tyranny.  He 
would  have  liked  his  wife  to  have  ten 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  diamonds  very 
well ;  but  he  would  rather  go  without  a 


wife  forever— aui  without  a  wife's  for- 
tune— than  marry  a  woman  suljeot  to  an 
action  for  claiming  diamonds  not  her  own. 
"  I  think,"  said  he  at  last,  "  that  if  you 
were  to  put  them  into  Mr.  Oamperdovm's 


"  Into  Mr.  Oamperdovm's  hands !  " 

"  And  then  let  the  matter  be  settled  by 
arbitration "  * 

"Arbitration?  That  means  going  to 
law?" 

"  No,  dearest ;  that  means  not  going  to 
law.  The  diamonds  would  be  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Camperdown ;  and  then  some  one 
would  be  appointed  to  decide  whose  prop- 
erty they  were." 

"  They're  my  property,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  But  he  says  they  belong  to  the  &m- 
ily." 

"  He'll  say  anything,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  My  dearest  girl,  there  can't  be  a  more 
respectable  man  than  Mr.  Camperdown. 
You  must  do  something  of  the  kind,  you 
know." 

"I  shan't  do  anything  of  the  kind," 
said  Lizzie.  "  Sir  Florian  Eustace  gave 
them  to  me,  and  I  shall  keep  them. "  She 
did  not  look  at  her  lover  as  she  spoke; 
but  he  looked  at  her,  and  did  not  like  the 
change  which  he  saw  on  her  countenance. 
And  he  did  not  like  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed.  "  Why 
should  Mr.  Camperdown  interfere?  "  con- 
tinued Lizzie.  "  If  they  don't  belong  to 
me,  they  belong  to  my  son ;  and  who  has 
so  good  a  right  to  keep  them  for  him  as  I 
have?    But  they  belong  to  me." 

"  They  should  not  be  kept  in  a  private 
house  like  this  at  all,  if  they  are  worth  all 
that  money."  / 

"  K I  were  to  let  them  go,  Mr.  Camper- 
dovm  would  get  them.  There's  nothing 
he  wouldn't  do  to  get  them.  Oh,  Freder- 
ic, I  hope  you'll  stand  to  me,  and  not  see 
me  injured.  Of  course  I  only  vrant  them 
for  my  darling  child." 

Frederic's  &ce  had  become  very  long, 
and  he  was  much  disturbed  in  his  mind. 
He  could  only  suggest  that  he  himself 
would  go  and  see  Mr.  Camperdown  and 
ascertain  what  ought  to  be  done.  To  the 
last  he  adhered  to  his  assurance  that  Mr 
Camperdown  could  do  no  evil;  till  Liz- 
zie, in  her  vrrath,  asked  him  whether  he 
believed  Mr.  Camperdovra's  word  before 
hers.  "I  think  he  would  understand  a 
matter  of  business  better  than  you,"  said 
the  prudent  lover. 
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''He  wants  to  rob  Ae,"  said  Lizzie, 
"  and  I  shall  look  to  you  to  prevent  it." 

When  Lord  Fawn  took  his  leave,  which 
h^  did  not  do  till  he  had  counselled  her 
again  and  agv.in  to  leave  the  matter  in 
Mr.  Oamperdown's  hands,  the  two  were 
not  in  good  accord  together.  It  was  his 
fixed  purpose,  as  he  declared  to  her,  to  see 
Mr.  CamperdSwn ;  and  it  was  her  fixed 
purpose,  so  at  least  she  declared  to  him, 
to  keep  the  diamonds,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Camperdown.  '*  But,  my  dear,  if  it's  de- 
cided against  yon,"  said  Lord  Favm 
gravely. 

''  It  canH  be  decided  against  me,  if  yon 
stand  by  me  as  you  ought  to  do." 

''  I  can  do  nothing,"  said  Lord  Favm, 
in  a  tremor.  Then  Lizzie  looked  at  him, 
and  her  look,  which  was  very  eloquent, 
called  him  a  poltroon  as  plain  as  a  look 
could  speak.  Then  they  parted,  and  the 
signs  of  afiecfcion  between  them  were  not 
satisfactory. 

The  door  was  hardly  closed  behind  him 
before  Lizzie  began  to  declare  to  herself 
that  he  shouldn't  escape  her.  It  was  not 
yet  twenty-four  hours  since  she  had  been 
telling  herself  that  she  did  not  like  the 
engagement  and  would  break  it  off;  and 
now  she  was  stamping  her  little  feet, 
and  clenching  her  little  hands,  and  swear- 
ing to  herself  by  all  her  gods  that  this 
wrretched,  timid  lordling  should  not  get 
out  of  her  net.  She  did,  in  truth,  despise 
him  because  he  would  not  clutch  the 
jewels.  She  looked  upon  him  as  mean 
and  paltry  because  he  wus  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  Mr.  Camperdovm.  But,  yet,  she 
was  prompted  to  demand  9XI  that  could  be 
demanded  firom  her  engagement,  because 
she  thought  that  she  perceived  a  some- 
thing in  him  which  might  produce  in  him 
a  desire  to  be  relieved  from  it.  No !  He 
should  not  be  relieved.  He  should  marry 
her.  And  she  would  keep  the  key  of  that 
iron  box  with  the  diamonds,  and  he  should 
find  what  sort  of  a  noise  she  would  make 
if  he  attempted  to  take  it  from  her.  She 
closed  the  morocco  case,  ascended  with  it 
to  her  bedrocmi,  locked  it  up  in  the  iron 
safe,  deposited  the  little  patent  key  in  its 
usual  place  round  her  neck,  and  then 
seated  her^lf  at  her  desk,  and  wrote  let- 
ters to  her  various  friends,  making  known 
to  them  her  engagement.  Hitherto  she 
had  told  no  one  but  Miss  Macnulty, 
and,  in  her  doubts,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
desire  Miss  Macnulty  not  to  mention  it. 
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Now  she  vras  resolved  to  bkzon  forth  her 
engagement  before  all  the  world. 

The  first "  friend  "  to  whom  she  wrote 
was  Lady  Linlithgow.  The  reader  shall 
see  two  or  three  of  her  letters,  and  that 
to  the  countess  shall  be  the  first : 

''  Mt  Dbar  Aumt  :  When  you  came  to 
see  me  the  other  day,  I  cannot  say  that 
you  were  very  kind  to  me,  aad  1  don't 
suppose  you  care  very  much  what  becomes 
of  me.  But  I  think  it  right  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  going  to  be  married.  I 
am  engaged  to  Lord  Fawn,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  a  peer,  and  a  member  of  Her 
Mtyesty's  Government,  and  a  nobleman  ot 
great  influence.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
even  you  can  say  anything  against  suoh 
an  alliance. 

*'  I  am  your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Eli.  Ecstacb." 

Then  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Eustace,  the 
wife  of  th6  Bishop  of  Bobsborougli.  Mrs. 
Eustace  had  been  very  kind  to  her  in  the 
first  days  of  her  widowhood,  and  had  fully 
recognized  her  as  the  widow  of  the  head 
of  her  husband's  fitmily.  Lizzie  had  liked 
none  of  the  Bobsborough  people.  They 
were,  according  to  her  ideas,  slow,  respect- 
able, and  dull.  But  they  had  not  found 
much  open  fault  with  her,  and  she  was 
aware  that  it  was  for  her  interest  to  re- 
main on  good  terms  with  them.  Her  let- 
ter, therefore,  to  Mrs.  Eustace  was  some- 
what less  acrid  than  that  written  to  her 
Aunt  Linlithgow : 

*'  My  Dear  Mrs.  Eustaci  :  I  hope  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  fi*om  me,  and  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  my  nevTS.  I  am  going  to 
be  married  again.  Of  course  I  am  not 
about  to  take  a  step  which  is  in  every  vray 
so  very  important  without  thinking  about 
it  a  great  deal.  But  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
better  fbr  my  darling  little  Florian  in 
every  way ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  have  ffelt 
finr  the  lust  two  years  how  unfitted  I  have 
been  to'  manage  everything  myself.  I 
have  therefore  accepted  an  offer  made  to 
me  by  Lord  Fawn,  who  is,  as  you  know, 
a  peer  of  Parliament,  and  a  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  Her  Mr^esty's  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  he  is,  too,  a  nobleman  of 
very  great  influence  in  eVery  respect,  and 
has  a  property  in  Ireland,  extending  over 
ever  so  many  miles,  and  running  up  into 
the  mountains.  His  mansion  there  is 
called  Killmage,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
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Temember  the  naone  quite  rightly.  I  hope 
I  may  sae  you  there  some  day,  and  the 
deer  bishop.  I  look  forward  with  delight 
to  doing  something  to  make  those  dear 
Irish  happier.  The  idea  of  rambling  up 
into  oar  own  mountains  charms  me,  for 
nothing  suits  my  disposition  ao  well  a» 
that  kind  of  solitude. 

**  Of  oourse  Lord  Fawn  is  not  so  rich  a 
man  as  Sir  Florian,  bat  I  have  never 
looked  to  lichee  for  my  happiness.  Not 
but  what  Lord  Fawn  has  a  good  income 
firom  his  Irish  estates;  and  than,  of 
eourse,  he  is  paid  for  doing  Her  Majesty's 
QoTemment.;  so  there  is  no  fear  that  he 
Will  haTe  to  live  upon  my  jointure,  which, 
of  course,  would  not  be  righ^.  Pray  tell 
the  dear  bish<^  and  dear  Margaoretta  all 
this,  with  my  love*  You  will  be  happy, 
I  know,  to  hear  that  my  little  Flo  is  quite 
well.  He  is  already  so  fond  of  his  new 
papa ! "  [Lizzie's  turn  for  lying  was  ex- 
emplified in  this  last  statement,  for,  as  it 
happened,  Lord  Fawn  had  never  yet  seen 
the  child.] 

**  Believe  me  to  be  alvrays 

'^  Your  most  affectionate  nieoe, 

"  EU.  EUSTACB." 

There  were  two  other  letters— one  to 
her  uncle,  the  dean,  and  the  other  to  her 
cousin  Frank.  There  was  great  doubt  in 
her  mind  as  to  the  expediency  of  writing 
to  Frank  Greystock ;  but  at  last  she  de- 
cided that  she  would  do  it.  The  letter  to 
the  dean  need  not  be  given  in  full,  as  Jt 
was  very  similar  to  that  written  to  the 
bishop's  wife.  The  same  mention  was 
made  of  her  intended  husband's  peerage, 
and  the  same  allusion  to  Her  Miyesty's 
Government — a  phrase  which  she  had 
beard  firom  Lord  Favm  himself.  She  spoke 
of  the  Irish  property,  but  in  terms  less 
glowing  than  she  had  used  in  writing  to 
the  lady,  and  ended  by  asking  for  her 
uncle's  congratulation— and  blessing.  Her 
letter  to  Frank  vrasas  follows,  and,  doubt- 
less, as  she  wrote  it,  there  was  present  to 
her  mind  a  remembrance  of  the  fsLCt  that 
he  himself  might  have  offered  to  her,  and 
have  had  her  if  he  vrould : 

'*  Mr  DiAE  Ck)U8iN :  As  I  would  rather 
that  you  should  hear  my  news  from  my- 
self than  from  any  one  else,  I  write  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  Lord 
Fawn.  Of  course  I  know  that  there  are 
certain  matters  as  to  which  you  and  Lord 
Fawn  do  not  agree— in  politics,  I  mean ; 
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bat  still  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  think 
that  he  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  your 
poor  little  cousin.  It  was  only  settled  a 
day  or  two  since,  but  it  has  been  com- 
ing on  ever  so  long.  You  understand  all 
about  that,  don't  you?  Of  course  you 
must  come  to  my  wedding,  and  be  very 
good  to  me— a  kind  of  brother,  you  know ; 
for  we  have  alvrays  been  friends,  haven't 
we?  And  if  the  dean  doesn't  come  up  to 
town,  you  must  give  me  away.  '  And  yoa 
must  come  and  see  me  ever  so  often ;  for  I 
have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  I  have  no  one  else 
belonging  to  me  that  I  can  call  really  my 
own,  except  you.  And  you  must  be  great 
friends  vrith  Lord  Fawn,  and  must  give 
up  saying  that  he  doesn't  do  his  work 
properly.  Of  course  he  does  everything 
better  than  anybody  else  could  possibly  do 
it,  except  Cousin  Frank. 

<*  I  am  going  down  next  week  to  Rich- 
mond. Lady  Fawn  has  insisted  on  my 
staying  there  for  a  fortnight.  Oh  dear, 
what  shall  I  do  all  the  time  ?  You  must 
positively  come  down  and  see  me,  and  see 
somebody  else  too.  Only,  you  naughty 
coz,  you  mustn't  break  a  poor  girl's  heart. 
"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

**Eli.  Eustack." 

Somebody,  in  speaking  on  Lady  Eus- 
tace's behalf,  and  making  the  best  of  her 
virtues,  had  declared  that  she  did  not 
have  lovers.  Hitherto  that  had  been  true 
of  her ;  but  her  mind  had  not  the  less 
dwelt  on  the  delight  of  a  lover.  She  still 
thought  of  a  possible  Corsair  who  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  all  but  his  vices  for 
her  love,  and  for  whose  sake  she  would 
be  willing  to  share  even  them.  It  was 
but  a  dream,  but  nevertheless  it  pervaded 
herfoncy  constantly.  Lord  Fawn,  peer 
of  Parliament,  and  member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  as  he  was,  could  not 
have  been  such  a  lover  to  her.  Might  it 
not  be  possible  that  there  should  exist 
something  of  romance  between  her  and 
her  cousin  Frank?  She  was  the  last 
woman  in  the  world  to  run  away  vrith  a 
man,  or  to  endanger  her  position  by  a  seri- 
ous indiscretion;  bat  there  might  per- 
haps be  a  something  between  her  and  her 
coasin,  a  liaison  quite  correct  in  its  focts, 
a  secret  understanding,  if  nothing  more, 
a  mutual  sympathy,  which  should  be 
chiefly  shown  in  the  abuse  of  all  their 
friends ;  and  in  this  she  could  indulge  her 
passion  for  romance  and  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LORD  FAWN  AT  HIS  OFFICB. 

The  news  was  soon  all  aboat  London, 
as  Lizzie  had  intended.  She  had  made  a 
sudden  resolve  that  Lord  Fawn  sboold 
not  escape  her,  and  she  had  gone  to  work 
after  the  fiishion  we  have  seen.  Frank 
Greystock  had  told  John  Eostace,  and 
John  Eustace  had  told  Mr.  Camperdown 
before  Lord  Fawn  himself,  in  the  slow  pro- 
secution of  his  purpose,  had  consulted  the 
lawyer  about  the  necklace.  *'God  bless 
my  soul ;  Lord  Fawn !  "  the  old  lawyer 
had  said  when  the  news  was  communi- 
cated to  him.  "  Well,  yes ;  he  wants 
money.  I  don't  envy  him;  that's  all. 
We  shall  get  the  diamonds  now,  John. 
Lord  Fawn  isn't  the  man  to  let  his  wife 
keep  what  doesn't  belong  to  her . "  Then, 
after  a  day  or  two,  Lord  Fawn  had  him- 
self gone  to  Mr«  Camperdown's  chambers. 
*'  I  believe  I  am  to  congratulate  you,  my 
lord,"  said  the  lawyer.    ''I'm  told  yoa 

are  going  to  marry well,  I  mustn't 

really  say  another  of  my  clients,  but  the 
widow  of  one  of  them.  Lady  Eustace  is  a 
veiy  beautiful  woman,  and  she  has  a  very 
pretty  income  too.  She  has  the  whole  of 
the  Scotch  property  for  her  life." 

"It's  only  for  her  life,  I  suppose?" 
said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  Oh,  no,  no ;  of  course  not.  There's 
been  some  mistake  on  her  part ;  at  least, 
so  I've  been  told.  Women  never  under- 
stand. It's  all  as  clear  as  daylight.  Had 
there  been  a  second  son,  the  second  son 
would  have  had  it.  As  it  is,  it  goes  with 
the  rest  of  the  property,  just  as  it  ought 
to  do,  you  know.  Four  thousand  a  year 
isn't  so  bad,  you  know,  considering  that 
she  isn't  more  than  a  girl  yet,  and  that 
she  hadn't  sixpence  of  her  own.  When 
the  admiral  died,  there  wasn't  siipence, 
Lord  Fawn." 

"  So  I  have  heard.' 

"  Not  sixpence.  It's  all  Eustace  mo- 
ney. She  had  six  or  eight  thousand 
pounds,  or  something  like  that,  besides. 
She's  as  lovely  a  young  widow  as  I  ever 
saw,  and  very  clever." 

**  Yes,  she  is  clever." 

"  By-the-by,  Lord  Fawn,  as  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  of  calling,  there's  a 
stupid  mistake  about  some  fiunily  dia- 
monds." 

"  [t  is  in  respect  to  them  that  I've 
eome,"  said  Lord  Favm.    Then  Mr.  Cam- 


perdown, in  his  easy,  off-hand  way,  im- 
puting no  bbune  to  the  lady  in  ibe  hear- 
log  of  her  future  husband,  and  declaring 
his  opinion  that  she  was  doubtless  un- 
aware of  its  value,  explained  the  matter 
of  the  necklace.  Lord  Fawn  listened,  out 
said  very  little.  He  especially  did  not  say 
that  Lady  Eustace  had  had  the  stones 
valued.  "  They're  real,  I  suppose?  "  he 
asked.  Mr.  Camperdown  assured  him 
that  no  diamonds  mcnre  real  had  ever  oome 
from  Golconda,  or  passed  through  Mr. 
Gamett's  bands.  "They  are  as  well 
known  as  any  &mily  diamonds  in  Eng- 
land," said  Mr.  Camperdown.  "  She  has 
got  into  bad  hands."  continued  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown. "Mowbray and M(^us;  horri- 
ble people ;  sharks,  that  make  one  blush 
for  one's  profession  i  and  I  was  reaUy 
afraid  there  would  have  been  trouble. 
But,  of  course,  it'll  be  all  right  now ;  and 
if  she'll  only  come  to  me,  tell  her  I'll  do 
everything  I  can  to  make  things  steaigfat 
and  comfortable  for  her.  If  she  likes  to 
have  another  lawyer,  of  course,  that's  all 
right.  Only  make  her  understand  who 
Mowbray  and  Mopus  ar^.  It's  quite  out 
of  the  question.  Lord  Fawn,  that  your  wife 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  Mowbray 
and  Mopus."  Every  word  that  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown said  was  gospel  to  Lord  Fawn. 

And  yet,  as  the  reader  will  understand, 
Mr.  Camperdown  had  by  no  means  ex- 
pressed his  real  opinion  in  this  interview. 
He  had  spoken  of  the  widow  in  friendly 
terms,  declaring  that  she  was  simply  mis- 
taken in  her  ideas  as  to  the  duration  of 
her  interest  in  the  Scotch  property,  and 
mistaken  again  about  the  diamonds; 
whereas  in  truth  he  regarded  her  asa  dis- 
honest, lying,  evil-minded  harpy.  Had 
Lord  Favrn  consulted  him  simply  as  a 
client,  and  not  have  come  to  him  an  en- 
gaged lover,  ho  would  have  expressed  his 
opinion  quite  frankly;  but  it  is  not  the 
business  of  a  lavryer  to  tell  his  client  evil 
things  of  the  lady  whom  that  client  is  en- 
gaged to  many.  In  regard  to  the  proper- 
ty he  spoke  the  truth,  and  he  spoke  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth  when  he  daid 
that  the  whole  thing  would  no  doubt  now 
be  easily  arranged.  When  Lord  Fawn 
took  his  leave,  Mr.  Camperdown  again 
declared  to  himself  that  as  regarded  mon- 
ey the  match  was  very  well  for  his  lord- 
ship ;  but  that,  as  regarded  the  woman, 
Lizzie  was  dear  at  the  price.  "  Perhaps 
he  doesn't  mind  it,"  said  Mr.  Campo- 
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down  to  himself,  *•  but  I  wouldn't  marry 
sach  a  woman  myself,  though  she  owned 
aU  Scotland." 

There  had  been  much  m  the  mterview 
to  make  Lord  Fawn  unhappy.  In  the  first 
place,  that  golden  hope  as  to  the  perpetu- 
ity of  the  property  was  at  an  end.  He 
had  never  believed  that  it  was  so ;  but  a 
man  may  hope  without  believing.  And 
he  was  quite  sure  that  Lizzie  was  bound 
to  give  up  the  diamonds,  and  would  ulti- 
mately be  made  to  give  them  up.  Of  any 
property  in  them,  as  possibly  accruing  to 
himself,  he  had  not  thought  much  ;  but 
he  could  not  abstain  from  thinking  of  the 
woman's  grasp  upon  them.  Mr.  Camper- 
down's  plain  statement,  which  was  gospel 
to  him,  was  directly  at  variance  with  liz- 
lie's  story.  Sir  Florian  certainly  would 
not  have  given  such  diamonds  in  such  a 
way.  Sir  Florian  would  not  have  ordered 
a  separate  iron  safe  for  them,  with  a  view 
that  they  might  be  secure  in  his  wife's 
bedroom.  And  then  she  had  had  them 
valued,  and  manifestly  was  always  think- 
ing of  her  treasure.  It  was  very  well  for 
a  poor,  careful  peer  to  be  always  thinking 
of  his  money,  but  Lord  Fawn  was  well 
aware  that  a  young  woman  such  as  Lady 
Eustace  should  have  her  thoughts  else- 
where. As  he  sat  signing  letters  at  the 
India  Board,  relieving  himself  when  be 
was  left  alone  between  each  batch  by 
standing  up  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
place, his  mind  was  full  of  all  this.  He 
could  not  unravel  truth  quickly,  but  he 
could  grasp  it  when  it  came  to  him.  She 
was  certainly  greedy,  false,  and  dishonest. 
And — worse  than  all  this — she  had  dared 
to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  a  poor 
creature  because  he  would  not  support 
her  in  her  greed,  and  &lsehood,  and  dis- 
honesty! Nevertheless,  he  was  engaged 
to  marry  her !  Then  he  thought  of  one 
Violet  Effingham  whom  he  had  loved,  and 
then  came  over  him  some  suspicion  of  a 
fear  that  he  himself  vras  hard  and  selfish. 
And  yet  what  was  such  a  one  as  he  to  do  ? 
It  vras  of  course  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  very  constitution  of  his 
country  that  there  should  be  future  Lord 
Fawns.  There  could  be  no  future  Lord 
Fawns  unless  he  married ;  and  how  could 
tie  marry  without  money?  ''A  peasant 
can  marry  whom  he  pleases,"  said  Lord 
Fawn,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and 
dropping  one  flap  of  his  coat,  as  he 
thought  of  his  own  high  and  perilous 


destiny,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fireplace,  while  a  huge  pile  of  letters  lay 
there  before  him  waiting  to  be  signed. 

It  was  a  Saturday  evening,  and  as  there 
was  no  House  there  was  nothing  to  hurry 
him  avray  firom  the  oflice.  He  was  the 
occupier  for  the  time  of  a  large,  well-fur- 
nished official  room,  looking  out  into  St. 
James's  Park;  and  as  he  glanced  round 
it  he  told  himself  that  his  own  happiness 
must  be  there,  and  not  in  the  domesticity 
of  a  quiet  home.  The  House  of  Lords, 
out  of  which  nobody  could  turn  him,  and 
official  life— as  long  as  he  could  hold  to  it 
— must  be  all  in  all  to  him.  He  had  en- 
gaged himself  to  this  woman,  and  he  must 
— marry  her.  He  did  not  think  that  he 
could  now  see  any  way  of  avoiding  that 
event.  Her  income  would  supply  the 
needs  of  her  home,  and  then  there  might 
probably  be  a  continuation  of  Lord  Fawns. 
The  world  might  have  done  better  for  him 
— had  he  been  able  to  find  &vor  in  Violet 
Effingham's  sight.  He  was  a  man  capa- 
ble of  love,  and  very  capable  of  constancy 
to  a  woman  true  to  him.  Then  he  wiped 
avray  a  tear  as  he  sat  dovm  to  sign  the 
huge  batch  of  letters.  As  he  read  some 
special  letter  in  which  instructions  were 
convoyed  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Sawab's  claims,  he  thought  of  Frank 
Greystock's  attack  up<m  him,  and  of  Frank 
Greystock's  cousin.  There  had  been  a 
time  in  which  he  had  feared  that  the  two 
cousins  would  become  man  and  wife.  At 
this  moment  he  uttered  a  malediction 
against  the  member  for  Bobsborough, 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  spared 
had  the  member  been  now  willing  to  take 
the  lady  off  his  hands.  Then  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  messenger  told  him  that 
Mrs.  fiittaway  was  in  the  waiting-room. 
Mrs.  Hittaway  was,  of  course,  at  once 
made  vrelcome  to  the  Under-Secretary's 
own  apartment. 

Mrs.  Hittaway  was  a  strong-minded 
woman — the  strongest-minded  probably  of 
the  Fawn  &mily — ^but  she  had  now  come 
upon  a  task  which  taxed  all  her  strength 
to  the  utmost.  She  had  told  her  mother 
that  she  would  tell  "  Frederic  "  what  she 
thought  about  his  proposed  bride,  and  she 
had  now  come  to  carry  out  her  threat. 
She  had  asked  her  brother  to  come  and 
dine  vrith  her,  but  he  had  declined.  His 
engagements  hardly  admitted  of  his  din- 
ing vrith  his  relatives.  She  had  called 
upon  him  at  the  rooms  he  occupied  in 
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Viotoria  street,  but  of  course  she  had  not 
found  him.  She  could  not  very  well  go 
to  his  club ;  so  now  she  had  hunted  him 
down  M  his  office.  From  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  interview  Mrs.  Uitta- 
way  was  strong-minded.  She  began  the 
snl)jeet  of  the  marriage,  and  did  so  with- 
out Br  word  of  congratulation.  "  Dear 
Frederic,"  she  said,  **you  know  that  we 
have  all  got  to  look  op  to  you." 

**  Well,  Clara,  what  does  that  mean?  " 

''It  means  tbi&— chat  you  must  bear 
with  me,  if  I  am  more  anxious  as  to 
your  future  career  than  another  sister 
might  be." 

*'  Now  I  know  yoa  are  going  to  say 
something  unpleasant/' 

"  Yes,  I  am,  Frederic.  I  have  heard 
se  many  bod  things  about  Lady  Eus- 
tace!" 

The  Under-Secretary  sat  silent  for  a 
while  in  his  great  arm-chair.  "What 
sort  of  evil  things  do  yon  mean,  Clara?" 
be  asked  at  last.  *'  Evil  things  are  said 
of  a  great  many  people— as  you  know.  I 
am*  sure  you  would  not  wish  to  repeat 
slanders." 

Mrs.  Hittaway  was  not  to  be  silenced 
after  this  fashion.  "  Not  slanders,  cer- 
ta^inly,  Frederic.  But«wfaen  I  hear  that 
you  intend  to  raise  this  lady  to  the  rank 
and  position  of  your  wife,  then  of  course 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  reports  be- 
comes a  matter  of  great  moment  to  us  all. 
Don't  yon  think  you  had  better  see  Mr. 
Camperdown?" 

*'  I  have  seen  him." 

"  And  what  does  he  say  ? ' 

**  What  should  he  say  ?  Lady  Eustace 
has,  I  believe,  made  some  mistake  about 
the  condition  of  her  property,  and  people 
who  have  heard  it  have  been  good-na- 
tured enough  to  say  that  the  error  has 
been  wilful.  That  is  what  I  call  slandw ,. 
Clara." 

**  And  you  hare  beard  about  her  jew- 
els? "  Mrs.  Hittaway  was  alluding  here 
to  the  report  which  bad  reached  her  as  to 
Lizzie's  debt  to  Harter  and  Benjamin  when 
she  married  Sir  Florian ;  but  Lord  Fawn 


of  course  thought  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace. 

''Yes,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard  aU 
about  them.    Who  told  you?" 

"  I  have  known  it  ever  so  long.  Sir 
Florian  never,  got  over  it."  Lord  Fawn 
was  again  in  the  dark,  but  he  did  not 
choose  to  commit  himself  by  asking  fur- 
ther questions.  "And  then  her  treat- 
ment of  Lady  Linlithgow,  who  was  her 
only  friend  before  she  married,  was  some- 
thing quite  unnatural.  Ask  the  dean's 
people  what  they  think  of  her.  I  believe 
even  they  woald  tell  you." 

'^  Frank  Greystock  desired  to  many  her 
himself." 

"  Yes,  for  her  money,  perhaps ;  beduise 
he  has  not  got  a  farthing  in  the  workL 
Dear  Frederic,  I  only  wish  to  put  you  on 
your  gqard.  Of  course  this  is  very  un- 
pleasant, and  I  shouldn't  do  it  if  I  didn't 
think  it  my  duty.  I  believe  she  is  artful 
and  very  &lse.  She  certainly  deceived  Sir 
Florian  Eustace  about  her  debts ;  and  he 
nevor  held  up  his  head  afler  he  found  out 
what  she  was.  If  i^e  has  told  you  &lse- 
hoods,  of  course  you  can  break  it  off. 
Dear  Frederic,  I  hope  you  won't  be  angry 
with  mew'* 

"Is  that  all?  "he  asked. 

"Y€«,  that;  is  all." 

"  I'll  bear  it  in  mind,"  he  said.  "  Of 
course  it  isn't  very  pleasant." 

"  No,  I  know  it  is  not  pleasant,"  said 
Mrs.  Hittaway,  rising,  and  taking  her  de- 
parture with  an  ofE&r  of  affectionate  sis- 
terly greeting,  which  was  not  accepted 
with  cordiality. 

It  vras  very  unpleasant.  That  very 
morning  Lord  Fawn  had  received  letters 
from  the  Dean  and  the  Bishop  of  Bobs- 
borough  congratulating  him  on  his  in- 
tended marriage,  both  those  vrorthy  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  having  thought  it 
expedient  to  verify  Lizzie's  statements. 
Lord  Favm  was,  therefore,  well  aware 
that  Lady  Eustace  had  published  the  en- 
gagement. It  was  known  to  everybody, 
and  could  not  be  broken  off  without  publio 
scandal. 
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OUR  VISIT  TO  MOOSEHEAD. 

In  **DriflrWood"  for  Septemba  there 
waSj  as  the  polite  rlsader  will  please  feign 
to  recall,  a  light  sketch  of  the  ezcorsion 
which  Poynter,  Doane,  Mr.  Robert  Acres, 
and  I  once  on  a  time  made  into  the  Moose- 
head  woods.  As  this  was  a  reminiscence 
of  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  looked 
with  confidence  fbrMr.  Poynter's  gracious 
approTal  of  the  task.  Bat  with  a  charao- 
teristic  disposition  to  growl  for  perfection 
whersf  it  cannot  fairly  be  asked,  that  wor- 
thy withheld  his  praise.  '*Hang  it, 
Phil,"  said  the  discontented  critic,  flirting 
the  fresh  pages  of  the  magazine,  "  it*8  all 
well  enough  to  desctuit  on  the  cedar-bough 
beds,  the  camp-fires  of  sugar-maple,  the 
huge  pines  and  spruoee,  the  alder-fringed 
sti^Bams,  and  the  beauty  of  the  hemlock 
spray ;  but  you  haye  no  useful  word  for 
people  who  follow  in  our  tracks. "  I  be- 
gan to  remoa<»trate  and  to  argue  the 
point  in  detail — that  woods  are  woods 
wherever  you  find  them ;  that  gnnning  for 
moose  and  caribou  is  much  like  gunning 
for  deer,  on  which  ad?ising  is  done  to 
death,  and  so  on — ^when  a  more  luminous 
idea  occurred. 

"Well,  Poynter,  if  that  lack  is  so 
sfaameful,  suppose  you  condescend,  oat  of 
your  profound  wisdom,  to  atone  for  it  in 
the  next  magazine." 

Thus  cornered,  Poynter  began:  "In 
September  or  October  carry  to  Moosehead 
ar  thick  blanket  or  shawl,  as  the  nights 
are  cold  and  the  biggest  fire  bums  out  be- 
fore momiqg.  Take  heavy  under-flannels 
(a  doable  set  is  better  than  an  overcoat) , 
and  water-pr6of  boots,  leather,  if  perfectly 
tight,  being  better  for  the  purpose  than 
rubber,  which,  besides  tearing  easily,  is 
unhealthy  and  uncomfortable  in  tramps 
oyer  the  carry  or  through  the  brush.  Put 
your  clothes  in  a  rubber  bag  made  like  » 
meal  sack,  and,  rolling  up  the  top,  fasten 
tf  str4p  about  it ;  all  the  birches  leak,  and 
a  letitlier  bag  lying  in  the  water  halif  the 
time  is  soaked  through,  whereas  a  rubber 
bag  made  like  that  turns  the  water.  A 
heavy  flannel  shirt  with  breast  pookets  is 
handier  and  warmer  than  a  coat;  but  if  a 


coat  is  worn,  let  it  be  bob-tailed,  as  long 
tails  are  a  nuisance  in  woods  or  a  wet 
birch.  Stoat  leather  slippers  and  extra 
woollen  stockings  always  come  in  play, 
because  even  with  the  tightest  boots  and 
greatest  care  the  feet  are  sometimes  wet ; 
and  add  an  extra  pair  of  woollen  trousers, 
though  heavy  corduroy  would  be  better. 

"  If  the  sportsman  takes  a  dog,"  con- 
tinues our  oracular  friend,  "  it  should  be 
a  barking  spaniel  or  terrier,  for  a  setter 
or  pointer  in  the  thick  underbrush  might 
stand  all  day  on  his  point  and  not  be  seen. 
To  hunt  partridge  with  a  dog  around 
Moosehead  is  to  go  through  that  thicket- 
beating  you  spoke  of,  Phil,  and  at  last  to 
hear  thd  shrill  bark  of  the  spaniel,  a  lazy 
flutter  of  wings,  and  the  dog^s  rush 
through  the  bushes,  with  another  bark. 
You  make  your  way  to  him,  descry  a  par- 
tridge sitting  upon  a  branch  and  gazing 
stupidly  a  dozen  feet  from  you,  raise  your 
gun,  knock  her  over  as  yon  would  a  hen 
in  a  barn-yard ;  and  if  there  chance  to  be 
another  bird  in  the  trees,  you  repeat  the 
performance,  as  it  will  not  have  stirred  at 
the  report  of  the  gun.  As  to  weapons,  a 
short  double-barrelled  rifle,  carrying  a 
heavy  ball,  is  the  best  for  moose  in  the 
hands  of  a  cool  man,  while  for  a  nervous 
one  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece  load- 
ed with  buckshot  is  preferable,  as  requir- 
ing less  exactness  of  aim.  Still,  since  the 
daily  fresh  food  of  the  camp  is  not  likely 
to  be  moose  but  smaller  game,  and  chiefly 
partridges,  the  hunter,  unless  expert 
enough  to  take  off.the  bird^s  head  with  a 
single  ball,  needs  a  shot-gun.  As  two 
guns  are  cumbersome,  the  most  generally 
useful  weapon  is  a  gun  with  one  barrel 
rifled  and  the  other  smooth,  so  that  the 
latter  can  be  loaded  with  buckshot,  though 
usually  kept  charged  with  birdshot  for 
partridges.  Still,"  says  Poynter,  warm- 
ing, "for  a  practised  hunter  with  good 
nerve,  quick  eye,  and  ready  muscle,  who 
can  send  his  ball  singing  a  hundred  yards 
to  drive  a  nail,  there  is  no  implement  like 
the  royal  rifle,  king  of  weapons." 

"Just  so,  Poynter,"  puts  in  George 
Doane ;  "  and,  talking  of  weapons,  don*t 
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omit  a  hunting-knife,  oantiously  sheathed 
in  leather  and  attached  to  the  belt — I  don't 
mean  for  cutting  the  throat  of  some  hard- 
hit,  wide-antlered  buck,  but  for  the  hum- 
bler uses  of  cleaning  fish  and  carving  the 
seductiye  salt  pork,  so  important  a  part  of 
the  delightful  diet  of  the  woods.  Warn 
your  readers,'*  continues  the  scapegrace, 
with  mock  solemnity  in  mimicry  of  Poyn- 
ter,  *'  caution  them,  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
man! tyj  to  take  provisions  into  the  woods, 
because  if  they  depend  for  food  on  their 
guns  and  rods,  they  will  infallibly  starve 
to  death.  They  will  not  find  partridges 
as  plenty  as  fowls  in  a  farm-yard,  nor  trout 
as  thick  as  mummy-chugs  in  a  summer 
ditch." 

Indeed,  save  for  the  red-letter  days  of 
fiit  birds,  poor  Doane  would  have  de- 
spaired at  Lobster  Pond.  Hard  bread, 
salt  pork,  potatoes,  and  flippers  of  flour 
held  out,  but  there  vras  woful  lack  of 
fresh  meat.  This  is  an  accident  to  which 
the  weather-bound  sportsman  is  liable  in 
a  country  where  he  depends  on  the  canoe. 
As  already  explained,  we  got  trout  and 
partridges  in  greater  numbers  around 
Moosehead  Lake,  but  at  our  main  moose- 
hunting  camp  found  few  of  the  latter  and 
none  of  the  former,  so  that  for  fish  we 
lived  upon  chub,  too  small  and  bony  for 
any  but  very  hungry  men  to  eat.  But  one 
day  when  we  had  tired  of  salt  pork  and 
potatoes,  and  found  a  sameness  in  the 
hard  tack  fried  with  pork  and  sugar  for 
breakfiist,  dinner,  and  supper,  when  flip- 
pers palled  on  the  palate,  when  our  last 
partridges  had  been  stewed,  and  when  even 
the  bony  chub  refused  to  bite,  Kline,  the 
guide,  discovered  some  tree  cranberries, 
or,  as  he  called  them,  wild  cranberries. 
We  cooked  them  in  molasses  and  marked 
the  day  in  our  calendar.  These  cranber- 
ries would  hardly  tempt  the  civilized  pal- 
ate, but  to  our  forest  appetite,  in  the  gen- 
eral dearth  of  relishes,  they  were  deli- 
cious. They  are  red  and  oblong,  looking 
something  like  the  barberry,  but  having  a 
large  stone  inside,  and  are  very  sour ;  the 
bush  is  firom  five  to  ten  feet  high. 

Another  festal  day  for  Doane,  I  remem- 
ber, was  at  the  Northeast  Carry  (Thurs- 
day, October  6),  where,  bedraggled  and 
disconsolate,  we  huddled  in  a  wretched 
hut  to  keep  out  of  the  snow,  when,  by 
inspiration,  Kline  proposed  to  take  the 
handsome  string  of  trout  just  caught  and 


make  a  chowder.  The  thought  created  a 
cheerful  breeze  of  excitement,  and,  under 
the  spur  of  the  hopes  he  had  excited,  the 
gratified  Kline  made  us  a  chowder  which 
dwells  enshrined  in  Doane  *s  memory  to 
this  day.  It  was  certainly  Kline's  ch^ 
d^cmvre,  for  the  trout  were  &t,  and  gave 
his  regal  dish  a  flavor  resembling  that  of 
the  dark  part  of  a  died,  Kline  also,  we 
found,  was  an  adept  at  combining  par-> 
tridges  with  pork,  potatoes,  and  dump- 
lings in  a  savory  stew.  When  Doane's 
buddhig  hopes  of  killing  a  moose  were 
blasted,  he  set  a  snare  for  the  game  in  a 
big  lagoon  or  "  logan ;  *'  but  his  trap 
caught  no  moose,  and  Poynter  professed  to 
be  glad  of  it. 

Poor  Doane's  hardest  day  came  in  c^foas- 
ing  Moosehead.  It  rained  and  snowed, 
the  wind  as  usual  blew  *' great  guns" 
against  us,  and,  afler  two  squalls,  with 
narrow  e8Ct4>es  from  swamping.  King  re- 
fused toward  night  to  risk  the  waves  any 
longer,  and  landed  us  on  the  back  side  d 
KIneo  Point.  The  old  story  followed  of 
cutting  and  hauling  drifl-wood  on  the 
shore,  and  gathering  fir  boughs  to  sleep 
on,  with  pine  boughs  to  weave  upon 
cross-poles  for  a  camp.  On  examining 
the  birch,  we  found  our  travelling  pocks 
soaked  through,  no  dry  clothes  for  as,  and 
the  powder  spoilt,  while  Kline,  Poynter 
and  Acres,  separated  from  us  by  the  gale, 
had  taken  with  them  our  fireshly-caught 
trout  and  the  bear  meat  procured  at  the 
carry,  leaving  us  one  loaf  of  dough  un- 
baked though  burnt  to  a  coal.  We  ate 
three  mouthfuls,  and  pulled  at  a  cigar.  This 
loaf  proved  our  twenty-four  houis*  sap- 
ply,  as  the  storm  raged  till  noon  next  day 

In  our  trip  we  learned  that  for  moose- 
hunting  in  summer  a  warm,  perfiactiy 
still  night  is  best;  and  while  a  wind 
toward  the  shore  carries  the  scent  of  the 
hunter  to  the  game,  a  wind  firom  the 
shore  throws  back  the  sound  of  the  horn. 
Accordingly,  the  best  month  for  hunting 
would  seem  to  be  June,  when  the  animala 
stand  in  the  water  nearly  all  night ;  and 
trout  and  partridge  are  also  abundant 
then.  The  drawback  is  black  flies ;  b^ 
sides,  the  male  moose,  which  cast  their 
horns  (the  females  have  none)  in  winter, 
have  only  the  rudiments  of  horns  in  earlj 
summer.  Then,  too,  the  weather  is  ao 
warm  that  game  cannot  be  preserved,  and 
whoever  has  a  conscience  on  that  point 
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will  hesitate  to  kill  more  than  he  can 
keep  or  oonsome.  There  are  no  hlack 
flies  or  mosquitoes  after  September  1,  and 
myriads  before  that  time.  One  disadvan- 
tage of  going  late  in  the  season,  judging 
from  oar  experience,  which  probably 
was  exceptional,  is  that  the  weather  is 
likely  to  be  rainy.  Our  pleasant  days 
were  very  rare  in  the  woods,  and  we  had 
no  days  at  all  without  rain  or  high  wind. 
StUl,  for  general  purposes  it  is  better  on 
the  whole  to  go  in  October  than  in  July, 
because  the  weather  is  cooler,  the  deer 
and  partridge  are  in  seas(m,  and  eyen  the 
lain  is  preferable  to  black  flies. 

Probably  not  one  party  in  ten  of  those 
who  go  to  Moosehead  kills  a  moose,  and 
hence  moose  meat  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
stock  the  camp.  One  of  Kline's  favorite 
patrons  was  Mr.  Harris,  who,  as  the 
guide  owned,  hunted  four  seasons  with 
him,  a  fortnight  each  year,  before  he  shot 
his  moose.  Most  of  our  hunting  was 
done  in  the  logans,  where  we  habitually 
lay  patiently,  calling  with  birch-bark 
horns.  A  logan,  I  may  add,  is  a  piece  of 
submerged  meadow  on  the  margin  of  a 
lake  or  river,  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches 
deep,  and  shoaling  gradually  to  the  firm 
land.  In  ita  rank  sedge  grows  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  a  birch  can  be  easily  forced 
into  this  grass  till  it  and  the  occupants 
are  concealed. 

Much  of  one's  pleasure  and  more  of  his 
success  in  such  a  trip  depend  on  the 
guide.  Kline  was  an  excellent  on&— a 
reprobate  in  some  respects,  but  probably 
LdSkthefr  Stocking  himself  was  horribly 
profitne  or  else  drank  too  freely,  for  the 
guide  of  experience  is  as  much  like  Coop- 
er's guide  as  Hole-in-the-Day  like  Uncas. 
He  was  a  queer  picture,  with  his  shock 
of  grizzling  hair  standing  out  all  over  his 
head  an  inch  long,  thick  and  dose,  like  a 
shoe  brush.  He  went  coatless  and  bare- 
headed when  we  were  shivering,  though 
he  wore  a  waistcoat  (perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  the  pockets)  and  signalized  the  fieu^t  of 
our  being  on  the  march  by  donning  a  torn 
slouched  hat.  His  gun  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned long-barrelled  rifle,  with  wide  grooves 
and  very  thin  barrel,  carrying  nearly  an 
ounce  ball.  He  could  hardly  do  any  fine 
shooting  with  that  instrument,  and  vms 
in  no  way  particular  about  his  bullets. 
Poynter  had  a  No.  10  double-barrelled 
fowling-piece,   with  which   he   used  to 


practise  at  a  mark  put  against  a  green 
rock-maple  tree.  Kline  would  cut  out 
Poynter's  bullets,  sent  eight  inches  into 
the  maple,  and  of  course  more  or  less  bat- 
tered out  of  shape,  whittle  them  down  to 
the  size  for  his  rifle,  and  load  with  them. 
One  day  we  put  up  a  six-inch  diisk  of 
birch  bark  at  forty  yards,  and  Kline  nicked 
the  edge;  whereas,  an  ordinary  marks- 
man ought  to  have  struck  the  centre,  and 
Poynter  drove  the  tack  in  three  times  in 
succession,  though  by  no  means  a  crack 
shot. 

Our  theory  for  Kline's  carelessness  of 
aim  was  that,  in  those  tangled  forests,  a 
hunter  rarely  shoots  at  a  greater  range 
than  twenty  yards,  because  he  only  then 
sees  his  game,  while  in  moose^hooting  at 
night  the  range  is  as  ofWn  twenty  feet. 
There  are  exceptional  calls  for  skill,  as 
wheo,  in  floating  down  the  stream  by  day, 
a  moose  or  deer  is  descried  at  a  distance 
feeding  on  the  brink;  but  the  rivers  are 
crooked  and  fringed,  so  that  a  dose  ap- 
proach can  usually  be  made.  At  Green- 
ville, the  city  of  the  Moosehead  district, 
we  heard  of  no  shooting-matches,  past, 
present,  or  future,  no  tradition,  no  talk 
about  great  shots,  as  among  the  long- 
range  marksmen  of  the  prairies,  nor  of 
any  fiunous  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  hunt- 
ers ;  and  indeed  fine  weapons  for  ordioary 
Moosehead  shooting  are  no  better  than 
poorer  ones.  Steadiness  of  nerve  rather 
than  fine  shooting,  coolness  rather  than 
unasual  skill,  will  lead  to  success  at 
Moosehead,  since  most  shots  are  made 
from  ranges  where  even  a  bungler,  with 
his  wits  about  him,  could  not  miss. 

But  those  larger  elements  in  the  make- 
up of  a  good  guide,  woodcraft,  experience 
in  the  habits  and  habitats  of  the  game, 
whether  finned,  furred,  or  feathered,  fer- 
tility in  expedients,  patience,  good  tem- 
per, and  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  his 
party,  Kline  had  in  abundance.  His  talk 
wa3  always  amusing.  He  had  a  queer 
use  of  the  word  ample.  **  How  is  Square 
Burrows  on  the  liquor  law  ?  "  **  Oh,  he's 
ample,*^  He  used  to  say  "  every  time  " 
for  excellently,  and  "  the  idee  is  "  for  the 
fact  is ;  indeed,  he  prefaced  most  of  his 
sentences  with  **  the  idee  is,"  as,  for  ex- 
ample, '*  The  idee  is,  I  tell  'em,  'taint  no 
use. ' '  His  three  adjectives  of  praise  were 
awful,  terrible,  and  master.  *'  That's  an 
awful  pooty  cow.  That's  an  awful  hombly 
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birch  o'  mine,  but  die's  tarrible  tough ; 
and  that  'ere's  a  master  good  pad."  In 
bis  stoek  of  abbreTiatioBs  "  pad  "  .stood 
for  paddle,  '^erams"  for  oranbenieB, 
*•  pople  "  for  poplar,  "  trig"  for  trigger. 
He  talked  aboat  the  "  neat "  profit  of  ovr 
trip,  and  said,  '*  I'm  revengeful  **  (i«  e.,  de- 
termined) ''to  find  out  where  that  'ere 
mould  shot  went  to."  Ue  carefully  dis- 
tinguished '*tbe  gentlemen"  from  his 
neighbors,  and  spoke  often  of  a  certain 
Mr.  Harris  of  New  York  who  had  camped 
with  him  four  successive  seasons,  a  fort- 
night each  tune.  But  most  of  his  stories 
were  of  "  Old  Uncle  Ellis,"  a  feUow- 
guide,  whom  he  evidently  held  in  pro- 
found professional  admiration.  One  of 
them  concerned  a  dandified  young  fellow 
who  had  employed  Old  Ellis,  and  against 
whom  the  guide  took  a  spite.  The  youth's 
watch  having  got  out  of  order,  Ellis  of- 
fered to  take  it  apart,  and  when  he  had 
done  so  gave  back  the  pieces  to  the  young 
man,  remarking  that  he  had  forgotten  how 
to  put  it  together.  The  victim  carried  the 
delicate  screws  and  wheels  in  his  pockets 
till  he  got  out  of  the  woods.  Whenever 
the  camp-fire  talk  lagged,  fiUine  was 
ready  with — *'  One  summer  me  and  Ellis 
was  over  to  Russell's  Pond  and  come  on  a 
logan  all  stove  to  pieces.  Ellis  was  mas- 
ter quick  on  the  trig.  Well,  the  old  man 
he  called  and  a  bull  begin  to  heller,"  etc. 
I  asked  Poynter  to  recall  some  of  the 
guide's  stories,  but  he  pretended  that  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  enormous  lies  about 
the  amount  of  game  shot  by  parties  simi- 
lar to  ours  the  previous  season,  with  wild 
coi^jectures  of  fabulous  amounts  to  be  shot 
during  the  next. 

Of  King  little  need  be  said.  He  was 
hired  by  Acres,  and  therefore  a  fitilure. 
The  daily  wages  of  the  guides  were  two 
dollars  each,  but  he  vainly  pretended  at 
the  last  moment  that  the  sum  agreed  on 
was  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and  sought  to 
indemnify  himself  for  this  failure  by  pur- 
loining Doane's  brandy  flask  and  Poyn- 
ter's  pouch,  which  the  former  discovered 
m  the  bireh  when  King  bade  us  adieu. 
He  was  a  chatterbox,  too— «n  empty-head- 
ed person,  with  that  disagreeable  flow  of 
animal  spirits  which  comes  of  combined 
health  and  ignorance,  and  which  express- 
es itself  in  ways  that  prevent  the  good 
humor  from  ever  becoming  in&ctious.  He 
was  wont  to  greet  the  break  of  day  with  a 


wild  yell  and  a  shout  for, all  hands  to  get 
up,  when  half  the  party  had  been  b«t 
three  hours  home  from,  moose-huntix^. 
lie  knew  little  about  hunting,  nothing 
about  cooking,  and  shirked  his  shase  of 
work  on  all  possible  occasions. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the 
pleasantest  and  most  profitable  of  the  va- 
rious kin<fe  of  Moosebead  partridge-flhoot- 
ing.  This  is  the  mythical  pastime  which 
exists  in  the  imagination  of  the  guides 
and  the  credulity  of  the  hearers.  In  ttus 
delightful  sport  you  walk,  some  fine  mom- 
ing,  along  the  edges  of  clearings,  adowia 
the  logging  roads,  across  the  carries— in 
fact  through  any  open  places  in  the  forest 
—-and  bowl  over  choice  selections  from  ibe 
myriads  of  partridges  sunning  theraselvw 
there.  Our  guides  explained  the  phenom- 
enal absence  of  this  privilege  in  our  own 
case  by  the  deluges  of  rain  that  had  iaUan 
the  preceding  season,  and  amply  compen- 
sated us  for  the  difference  by  recounting 
the  surprising  numbers  which  a  party  just 
the  size  of  ours  had  shot  the  twelvemonth 
before.  Thoreau ,  who  explored  the  Maine 
woods  well,  but  kept  fancying,  when  <mm» 
out  of  sight  of  chinmeys,  that  be  vras  in 
untrodden  regions,  evidently  swallowed  a 
good  many  such  stories  with  ease,  and 
among  them  was  one  of  a  couple  of  gen- 
tlemen who  shot  sixty  partridges  £rom 
their  buggy  one  day  while  driving  along 
the  high  road.  It  was  not  Thoreau 's  par- 
ty that  did  this  shooting.  They  only  did 
the  listening ;  and  we  politely  did  that  too, 
about  the  same  story. 

Doubt  begets  doubt;  and  whether  it 
was  the  Moosehead  mythology,  or  whether 
it  was  an  association  of  ideas  in  the  name, 
at  all  events,  for  some  reason  Poynter 
grew  skeptical  of  the  existence  of  Kline  s 
hypothetical  friend  Mr.  Harris,  at  least 
in  the  flesh.  So,  taking  the  address  and 
a  message,  on  our  return  to  Manhattan 
Poynter  and  I  verified  the  sportsman  in  a 
genial  flour  merehant,  whom  we  found  in 
professional  light-gray  trousers,  coat, 
waistcoat,  gaiters,  neckerchief,  whiskers, 
and  hair.  He  laughed  at  all  our  chances 
and  mischances,  told  all  his  own,  naught 
extenuating,  and  making  his  climax  on 
the  final  happy  shot.  He  pronounced 
'*  moose  "just  like  Kline,  talked  like  him 
of**  logans  all  stove  up,"  and  urged  us  to 
partake  of  some  fine  moose  meat  which 
Byline  had  just  sent  all  the  way  firom  the 
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lake,  and  which  Mrs.  Harris  had  pro- 
noonoed  tainted,  though  he  impressiTeiy 
^assured  os  it  was  better  than  roast  beef. 
Thus  onr  £eirewell  to  Moosehead  was  sur- 
rounded, ailer  all,  with  a  halo  of  enthusi- 
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UfiSICH  OF  STRAflBOUBG. 

Uhrich  of  Strasbourg  has,  at  this  writ- 
ing, just  received  the  sword  given  him  by 
Alsatian  residents  in  New  York,  and,  if 
we  may  believe  the  telegn^h  (which  we 
must  not  habitually  do) ,  has  said  that  he 
will  "  only  draw  it  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  reconquer  the  provinces  torn  from 
France  by  the  war."  Will,  then,  the 
military  itch  never  out  from  the  body 
pc^itic  of  Prance?  Is  the  fever  of  "  re- 
oonqnest "  forever  to  consume  her  system? 
The  grass  hardly  grows  over  Gravelotte ; 
the  stench  of  her  dead  still  infects  Paris ; 
yet  Thiers  cramps  industry  in  fiivor  of 
martial  power,  and ,  whila  a  sweeping  mil- 
itary system  is  preparing  in  the  Assembly, 
the  Government  pets  the  old  army,  Faid- 
herbe  and  Gambetta  unite  to  blame  Trochu 
and  lament  the  lost  eause,  and  all  the 
loungers  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal 
are  agog  with  a  new  coalition  betwixt 
France  and  Russia. 

Were  not  Germany  still  in  the  captured 
forts,  were  not  the  millstone  of  indemnity 
about  her  neck,  perhaps  France  would  be- 
lieve she  had  routed  her  invaders,  and 
would  be  hotly  marching  •*  in  pursuit," 
to  the  old  cry,  "A  Berlin,^*  It  is  eharity 
to  remind  such  a  people  that,  whether  at 
Forbach,  WeuMcnberg,  and  Woerth,  or  at 
Gravelotte,  Rezonville,  and  Mars  la  Tour, 
or  again  at  Beaumont,  Ste.  Barbe,  and 
Sedan,  or  in  the  six  sorties  fr>om  Pbris ; 
or  at  Beaune,  Orleans,  Le  Mans,  St.  Quenr 
tin,  they  always  went  down.  It  was  de- 
feat a  docen  times  repeated,  and  a  dozen 
times  again.  Whether  the  affiiir  was  one 
of  bullet  or  bayonet,  artillery  duel  or 
cavalry  charge,  a  question  of  dash  or  one 
ofendurance,whether  the  hapless  French 
met  Prussians  or  Saxons,  Badois,  Wiir^ 
tembergersj  or  Bavarians,  it  Was  all  one. 
Stout  Sir  Uhlan  pierced  northvrard  to 
Arras,  southward  to  Dyon,  westward 
to  Havre;  and  meanwhile  great  armies 
penned  half  a  million  men  in  Paris,  and 
other  great  armies  simultaneously  fought 
their  way  to  Tours,  Lyons,  Rouen;  so 
that,  if  we  remember  all  the  concurrent 


sieges  or  investments,  from  Toul  to  Neuf 
Brisach,  and  from  Strasbourg  to  Soisscms, 
we  shall  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
German  operations,  and  the  overwhelming 
prowess  of  their  arms.  The  Frenchman 
who  already  talks  of  "  reconquest,"  be  he 
general,  gossip,  or  ffamin,  forgets  that,  if 
France  captured  a  dozen  guns,  Germany 
took  thousands ;  the  one  her  handful  of 
prisoners,  the  other  her  half  million ;  the 
former  her  solitary  flag,  but  the  latter  her 
vast  stacks  of  standards.  lie  forgets  that 
Franee  once  had  the  moral  advantage  of 
prestige  and  the  physical  one  of  a  superb 
fix)ntier  line ;  and  that  now  the  Germans 
have  culled  their  enemy's  laurels,  saddled 
her  with  a  war  debt,  ruined  her  armies, 
turned  her  frontier  guns  against  her,  and 
impregnably  fortified  every  road  to  the 
Rhine.  As  for  Russia,  her  first  sign  of 
alliance  with  France  would  be  checked 
by  Prussia,  Austria,  and  England  com- 
bined. 

Uhrich  of  Strasbourg  probably  knows 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,  and  that  while  the  resolve 
not  to  surrender  the  frontier  forts  was 
sublime,  the  resolve  to  reconquer  them  is 
ridiculous  or  worse.  For  the  fortresses 
only  repeat  the  story  of  the  field.  If  none 
disgraced  themselves,  none  can  live  in  the 
history  of  heroic  sieges.  The  defence  of 
Strasbourg  was  not  a  glorious  perform- 
ance. When  a  war  breaks  out,  and  a 
Sumter  or  Strasbourg  is  besieged,  for  a 
fert  to  defend  itself  at  all,  though  built 
and  manned  for  that  purpose,  seems  to 
most  people  a  marvellous  feat— the  exploit 
of  demigods.  An  Uhrich  or  an  Anderson 
finds  himself  lionized  for  not  surrendering 
at  the  first  fire ;  and  it  takes  calmer  re- 
flection to  judge  the  affiiir  aright. 

When  on  the  10th  of  August  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  asked  the  surrender  of 
Strasbourg,  Uhrich  replied:  **The  ram- 
parts are  armed  with  400  cannon,  the 
garrison  is  11,000  strong,  besides  the 
National  Guard.  Strasbourg  will  defend 
herself  as  long  as  there  shall  remain  a 
soldier,  a  biscuit,  or  a  cartridge."  The 
bombardment,  beginning  on  the  19th,  be- 
came severe  on  the  35th ;  a  month  later 
(September  27),  17,000  soldiers,  with 
many*  biscuits  and  cartridges,  were  sur^ 
rendered  to  Von  Werder.  The  citadel 
had  been  battered,  many  houses  riddled 
and  several  people  killed ;  but  Strasbourg 
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had  not  awaited  assault,  and  was  on- 
preesed  by  fiimine.  Why  do  people  boast 
that  it  liad  not  surrendered  at  once?  A 
Rouen,  a  Rheims,  a  Tours,  an  Amiens, 
an  Orleans,  may  capitulate  on  the  retreat 
of  the  army  that  alone  shelters  it ;  but  a 
Strasbourg,  like  a  Gibraltar,  is  to  be  a 
rock  against  the  billow  of  invasion,  and 
ought,  as  Uhrich  said,  to  hold  out  till  the 
last  soldier,  biscuit,  or  cartridge  is  gone. 
The  later  Sieges  of  most  wars,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  stouter  and  stubbomer  than  the 
earlier,  because  ailer  a  while  it  begins 
to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  the  defenders 
why  fortified  places  are  built ;  and  then  we 
haye  a  Belfort  and  Paris,  in  place  of  a 
Mets  and  a  Strasbourg. 

Though  its  hydraulic  defences  mainly 
failed,  and  Yauban's  pentagonal  citadel 
was  battered  to  bits  by  breaching  guns, 
the  city  was  still  largely  garrisoned  and 
supplied.  Of  the  450  officers  and  17,000 
men  surrendered,  at  least  7,000  were  picked 
troops  of  the  line.  We  cannot  deny  the 
efiectiveness  of  modem  ordnance,  but 
the  besiegers  had  also  to  endure  it,  both 
its  ceaseless  roar  and  its  damage,  and 
they  lost  more  men  than  the  besieged. 
The  greater  part  of  the  city  had  not  been 
touched,  and  in  a  grand  frontier  fortress 
the  inhabitants  expect  to  sacrifice  the  ex- 
posed quarter— else,  why  defend  the 
country  at  all?  The  loss  of  life  was 
triyial  compared  with  that  of  most  great 
sieges ;  non-combatants  had  been  allowed 
t9  leave ;  there  was  no  hunger  in  the  city, 
no  dearth  of  medicines  in  the  hospitals, 
nor  lack  of  guns  or  ammunition.  Life  in 
the  cellar  was  disagreeable,  and  rambling 
in  the  streets  dangerous ;  but  only  two  days 
after  the  surrender  a  very  careful  ob- 
server wrote :  '*  Save  for  battered  houses 
and  broken  furniture,  you  would  l^ardly 
believe  you  were  among  a  suflforing  peo- 
ple; here  everything  is  full  of  life  and 


bustle."  We  may  not  call  such  a  de- 
fence shabby,  but  is  it  jnore  than  semi- 
heroic?  Toul  did  as  well,  standing  a 
siege  of  six  weeks  (though  a  severe  boaft- 
bardment  of  only  six  hours) ,  with  Major 
Buck's  picked-up  garrison  of  sixty  cuiras- 
siers, one  hundred  troops  of  the  line 
forty  gendarmes,  two  thousand  raw  mo- 
biles, and  no  regular  artillerymen. 

Uhrich  found,  in  a  word,  that  neither 
the  soldiers  nor  the  citizens  cared  to  make 
a  Spartan  affiur  of  Strasbourg,  and  was 
forced  to  yield  just  at  the  point  where 
the  desperation  of  defence  ordinarily  ben- 
gins.  His  conduct  was  honorable  and 
humane,  but  Strasbourg  does  not  go  into 
history  among  its  Magdeburgs,  La 
Rochelles,  Londooderrys,  Genoas,  Sara- 
gossas,  Bad^jos.  When,  in  such  sieges, 
we  remember  how  fire,  &mine,  and  sword 
were  powerless  to  vraste  the  spirit  of  the 
defenders;  how,  when  men  fell,  women 
fought ;  how,  when  the  vermin  wete  all 
eaten,  there  were  still  for  raticms  tiie 
corpses  of  the  slain:  how.  when  ten. 
twenty,  forty  thousand  had  died  in  battle 
or  with  the  agonies  of  hunger,  enough 
were  left  to  struggle  from  breach  to  breach, 
and  then  from  street  to  street,  till  crushed 
out  in  cinders  and  blood ;  we  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  "  heroic  sieges  "  of  his- 
tory. Strasbourg,  its  general,  its  garri- 
son, its  people,  did  as  well  as  other 
French  cities,  garrisons,  generals,  and 
people— that  is,  not  brilliantly,  taken  as 
a  whole.  What  is  astonishing  is  any 
talk  or  dream  of  ''reconquering"  the 
forts  and  provinces  which  only  last  year 
were  taken  away  firom  France  with  such 
remarkable  ease.  When  Soissons  sur- 
rendered a  few  days  too  soon,  it  was  a 
small  matter;  but  Strasbourg  knew  be- 
fore surrendering  that  its  fiill  would 
mean  the  conquest  of  Alsace  and  the  &ie- 
well  of  France  to  the  Rhine. 

Philip  Quxubct 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  when  a  man  is 
elevated  to  so  distinguished  a  position  as 
that  of  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  his 
"  message  "  to  that  body  will  be  the  best 
effort  of  which  he  is  capable.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity which  occurs  but  once  in  a  life- 
time, and  the  work  is  scattered  to  the  very 
ends  of  civilization.  Such  an  opportunity 
of  influence  should  not  be  trifled  with,  and 
these  addresses  ought  to  be  models  of  care- 
tul  judgment  and  of  sober,  scientific  meth- 
od. Still,  men  cannot  tnranscend  them- 
selves. Such  performances  must  of 
coarse  represent  the  constitution  of  the 
minds  that  produce  them,  and  will  be 
able,  commonplace,  or  erratic  accordingly. 
Sir  William  Thompson  is  undoubtedly  a 
strong  man.  Knighted  by  the  British 
Queen  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  great 
enterprise  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  he  is 
undoubtedly  a  skilful  experimental  inves- 
tigator, and  he  is  also  a  bold  and  acute, 
though  it  may  be  added  an  unsafe  theo- 
rizer.  His  address  has  disappointed  no- 
body who  knew  him ;  it  is  a  singular  med- 
ley of  scientific  sense  and  wire-drawn  spec- 
ulation— the  latter  being  certainly  a  con- 
spicuous element  of  the  case.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thompson  labors  hard  to  get  a  share 
in  the  glory  of  contributing  to  spectrum 
analysis.  He  says  that  Stokes  taught 
him  at  Cambridge,  before  1852,  the  exact 
coincidence  of  two  dark  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum  with  two  bright  lines  from  arti- 
ficial flames,  and  suggested  the  coimection 
of  sodium  vapor  with  the  production  of 
the  two  bright  lines.  He  then  says  that 
from  this  point  he  speculated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  subsequent  discoveries  made  by 
Kirchhoff  and  published  in  1859.  But  in 
this  he  was  by  no  means  alone,  as  many 
scientific  minds  were  even  earlier  than 
this  feeling  their  way  in  the  same  general 
direction.  Years  before  Thompson  got  his 
first  hints  from  Professor  Stokes,  Dr.  Dra- 
per of  this  city  had  not  only  cultivated 
the  subject  with  great  skill,  and  discovered 
many  things  which,  when  turning  up 
since,  were  supposed  to  be  new,  but  he 
bad  published  papers  on  the  relations  of 
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the  spectrum  to  chemical  analysis,  and 
probably  came  nearer  than  any  other  man 
to  anticipating  the  discovery  of  Kirchhoff. 
But  the  extr^rdinary  feature  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thompson's  address  is  his  theory,  or 
rather  his  funny  suggestion,  concerning 
the  origin  of  life  upon  earth.  In  the  last 
passages  of  his  discourse  he  plunged  bold- 
ly into  biology,  and  proposed  to  settle  its 
most  fundamental  and  refractory  problem. 
The  biologists  have  long  been  by  the  ears 
over  the  question  whether  life  is  sponta- 
neously generated  in  its  lower  forms  by 
the  existing  agencies  of  nature,  or  if  not, 
how  it  did  come  into  existence.  Sir  Wil-. 
liam  stirred  up  the  dregs  of  the  contro- 
versy by  announcing  himself  everlastingly 
hostile  to  the  idea  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion ;  but  he  was  not  content  to  leave  the 
matter  there,  or  to  say  that  this  is  one  of 
the  enigmas  which  can  only  be  resolved, 
if  ever,  in  the  distant  future.  And  so  he 
hazards  the  astounding  coi\jecture  that  the 
origin  of  terrestrial  life  may  have  been 
due  to  the  arrival  of  a  germ  from  another 
world— brought  by  a  meteoric  stone !  But 
this  makes  matters  worse,  for  it  only 
moves  the  difficulty  one  step  back,  and 
leaves  the  question  as  urgent  as  before, 
how  did  the  germ  originate?  The  advo- 
cates of  spontaneous  generation,  moreover , 
see  that  it  is  but  a  shallow  evasion  of  the 
real  issue,  and  will  naturally  consider 
their  own  position  strengthened  when  this 
is  offered  as  the  only  alternative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  evolutionists  throw  up 
their  hats  in  ecstasy.  Huxley  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  proclaimed  the  new  President 
of  the  British  Association  an  arrant  Dar- 
winian. For  what  more  could  Darwin 
ask  than  that  all  the  multiform  life  of  the 
globe  is  derived  from  a  single  germ,  come 
that  germ  from  whence  it  may  ?  The  fiiult 
and  failure  of  this  otherwise  able  paper  is 
that  its  author  was  unwilling  to  stick  to 
his  legitimate  field. 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  SCIENCB. 
The  unparalleled  success  of  the   Ger- 
mans in  their  late  campaign  against  the 
French  is  by  many  in  large  part  attribu- 
ted to  the  superior  processes  and  applian- 
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066  which  a  wide-spread  cultiyation  of  sci- 
ence has  made  ^miliar  to  the  Qerman 
people.  This  is  doubtless  true  to  some 
extent,  and  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  truth, 
Tiz.,  that  from  the  inyention  of  gunpow- 
der down  to  the  present,  science  has  been 
steadily  contributing  to  the  destructive- 
ness  of  war,  while  as  if  in  atonement  she 
has  also  done  much  toward  the  mitigation 
of  many  of  its  horrors.  Neyertheless  the 
spirit  of  science  is  totally  opposed  to  that 
of  war.  The  latter  is  bom  of  a  narrow 
nationalism  which  can  see  its  own  elexa- 
tion  only  in  another's  degradation;  its 
object  is  destruction  and  spoliation,  and  it 
is  sustained  by  i^peals  to  the  selfish  in- 
stincts and  passions  of  men.  The  former 
springs  from  a  lore  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake;  its  results  are  for  the  world  at 
large,  and  its  cultivators  in  every  coun- 
try are  pervaded  by  a  catholicity  of  feel- 
ing which,  overleaping  the  bounds  of  na- 
tionality, tends  to  bind  all  t(^ther  in  one 
common  brotherhood.  A  beautifiil  exam- 
ple ot  this  generosity  of  sentiment  among 
scientific  men  is  affi)rded  by  a  late  speech 
of  Prof.  Liebig  on  the  relations  of  Gei^ 
many  and  France,  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  says :  **  The  Academy  seizes  this  mo- 
ment to  declare  openly  that  there  exists  no 
national  hatred  between  the  German  and 
Latin  races.  The  peculiar  charactw  of 
the  Germans,  their  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, their  acquaintance  vrith  foreign 
people,  the  past  and  present  state  of  their 
civilization,  all  tend  to  make  them  just 
toward  other  peoples,  even  at  the  risk  of 
often  becoming  ui\just  toward  their  ovm ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  we  reoogniae  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  great  philosophers,  mathe- 
maticians, and  naturalists  of  France,  who 
have  been  in  so  many  departments  our 
masters  and  models.  I  went,  forty-eight 
years  ago,  to  Paris  to  study  chemistry; 
a  fortuitous  circumstance  drew  upon  me 
the  attention  of  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt, 
and  a  single  word  of  reeommendation  from 
him  caused  M.  Guy  Lussac,  one  of  the 
greatest  chemists  and  physiologosts  of  his 
time,  to  make  to  me,  a  young  man  of  twen- 
ty, the  proposal  to  continue  and  finish 
with  his  cooperation  an  analysis  which  I 
had  commenced ;  he  introduced  me  as  % 
pupil  into  his  laboratory ;  my  career  was 
fixed  after  this.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
kindness  with  which  Arago  and  Thenard 
received  the  German  student;  and  how 
many  compatriots,  physicians,  and  others 


could  I  not  name  who,  like  myself,  grate- 
fully remember  the  efficacious  assistance 
affi>rded  to  them  by  French  men  of  sci- 
ence in  finishing  their  studies.  An  ardent 
sympathy  for  all  that  is  noble  and  grand, 
as  well  as  a  disinterested  hospitality,  form 
some  of  the  most  noble  traits  of  the 
Freiioh  character. 

THB  APPBOACHING  SOLAR  ECUPSR. 
Preparations  are  already  going  for- 
ward for  observing  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  takes  place  in  December  next, 
and  which  will  be  visible  as  a  total  one  in 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Australia.  Resident 
astronomers  in  India  and  Australia,  aided 
by  instruments  and  instructions  from  Eng- 
land, will  be  intrusted  with  the  work  in 
their  respective  localities;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  party  will  go  out  lyider  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  and  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Societies,  to  oocupy  the  station  in 
Ceylon. 

The  track  which  the  shadow  will  take  is 
thus  described :  "  The  central  line  of  the 
eclipse  will  first  meet  the  earth's  sorfoce 
in  the  Arabian  Sea,  and,  entering  on  the 
western  coast  of  India,  will  pa88>  ri^t 
across  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
Hindostan  in  a  S.  £.  by  £:  direction.  In 
this  part  of  the  peninsula  the  sun  will  be 
about  twenty  degrees  above  the  horizon. 
The  duration  of  totality  will  be  two  ihin- 
ntes  and  a  quarter,  aiid  the  breadth  of 
the  shadow  about  seventy  miles.  On 
leaving  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Madras 
i'residency  the  central  line  vrill  cross 
Palk's  Straits,  passing  about  ten  miles  S. 
W.  of  the  island  Jaffhapatam,  and  over 
the  northern  part  of  Ceylon,  where  the 
small  towns  of  Moeletivae  and  Kokelay 
will  lie  near  the  central  line,  and  also  the 
well-known  naval  station  of  Trinbomalee, 
which  will  be  about  fifteen  miles  S.  W. 
of  the  line.  Continuing  its  course  over 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  shadow  will  cross 
the  S.  E.  point  of  Sumatra,  and  will 
touch  the  southwestern  coast  of  Java, 
where  Batavia,  the  capital,  will  lie  nearly 
sixty  miles  N.  £.  of  the  central  line ;  and 
two  other  smaller  towns,  Chidamar  and 
Nagara,  vrill  also  be  very  near  the  shadow 
path.  In  the  Admiralty  Gulf  on  the  N* 
W.  coast  of  Australia,  the  eclipsed  san 
will  be  only  ten  degrees  past  the  meridian, 
and  not  fiir  from  the  zenith ;  in 
quenoe  of  which  the  totality  will 
four  minutes  and  eighteen  Seconds,  or 
only  four   seconds    less    than  the   tune 
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of  greatest  duration.  Lastly,  passing 
tiirough  tlie  most  barren  and  uninhabited 
portion  of  Australia,  crossing  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  and  the  York  Peninsula, 
the  shadow  will  ultimately  leave  the 
earth's  surface  in  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

In  a  communication  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety Mr.  Lockyer  indicates  the  character 
of  the  obserrations  which  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  problem  he  believes  to  be  the 
most  important,  and  at  the  same  time 
designates  those  of  inferior  consequence, 
which  may  be  safely  subordinated  by  the 
various  observers.  Of  the  former  class  are : 

"  Spectroscopic  observations  made  with 
such  an  instrument  as  the  one  I  took  out 
to  Sicily,  equatorially  mounted,  and  with 
reference  spectra. 

"  Photographic  observations  made  with 
sach  an  instrument  as  the  one  I  took  out 
to  Sicily,  namely,  a  camera  with  large 
aperture  and  small  focal  length,  equato- 
rially  mounted." 

Those  of  minor  importance  are :  '*  Photo- 
graphing prominences,  sketching  any- 
thing besides  the  changes  in  the  corona, 
polariscopic  observations,  and  the  obserrar 
tion  of  Baily's  heads." 

Careful  attention  is  directed  to  the  fol- 
lowing points  as  of  the  first  account : 

'*  Observation  of  the  rays  before,  during, 
and  after  totality,  their  length,  direction, 
and  color. 

"  Colors  of  various  layers  of  chromo- 
ffphere,  and  of  clouds  and  landscape.  The 
order  of  these  colors  is  of  great  import- 
ance. 

"Dark  rays  or  rifts;  whether  they 
change,  and  whether  they  extend  to  the 
dark  moon,  or  stop  short  above  the  denser 
layers  of  the  chromosphere. 

'*The  colors  of  the  corona  between 
bfright  and  dark  rays. 

"  All  changes  in  corona. 

'*  Comparative  brightness  of  rays  and 
chromosphere  and  outer  corona." 


TBSTINO  THE  STRENGTH  OF  METALS. 
At  the  last  year's  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  M.  Gustav  Bischoff  called  at- 
tention to  a  machine  which  he  had  de- 
yised  for  testing  the  strength  of  metals, 
after  a  method  also  his  own.  The  ma- 
fibine  is  called  a  metallometer,  and'  its 
mode  of  operation  is  briefly  as  follows : 
Strips  of  the  metal  to  be  tested  are  pre- 
pared according  to  certain  specified  rules, 
snd  are  then  placed  in  the  machine  and 
bant  backwards  and  forvraida  through  a 


definite  angle  until  they  break.  These 
bondings  are  efiected  by  a  clockwork  ar- 
rangement, and  dials  are  attached  to 
register  the  number  of  oscillations  to 
which  each  strip  is  subjected.  The  number 
of  bondings  which  each  sustains  is,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Bischoff,  the  measure  of  the 
quality  of  the  metal ;  and  from  his  expe- 
riments it  appears  to  be  an  exceedingly 
delicate  test.  Requiring  some  fixed 
standard  to  which  to  refer  the  tests  of 
other  specimens,  M.  Bischoff  selects  strips 
of  chemically  pure  zinc.  Knowing  the 
average  test  of  say  fifty  strips  of  zinc  in 
any  given  machine  at  any  given  angle  of 
bending,  furnishes  a  standard  with  which 
to  compare  the  results  of  tests  on  other 
materials  in  the  same  or  other  machines. 
The  inventor  asserts  that  by  this  method 
he  can  detect  the  deteriorating  effect  of 
.00,001  per  cent,  of  tin  when  alloyed  with 
pure  zinc. 

SPONTANEOUS  GENEBATION. 
The  scientific  war  over  this  obscure  and 
perplexing  question  is  &r  from  being 
ended.  The  French  carried  it  on  for 
many  years  with  their  wonted  martial 
spirit ;  but  the  fires  of  scientific  contro- 
versy in  that  country  have  latterly  paled 
amid  the  lurid  gleams  of  old-iashioned 
military  strife.  But  the  scientific  contiv- 
gion  has  caught  over  the  Channel,  and  the 
germs  find  a  congenial  medium  in  the 
pugnacious  British  temper.  Huxley  tried 
to  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  discussion 
from  his  papal  throne  at  the  British  Asso- 
ciation last  year,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Aft;er  a  little  breathing  spell.  Dr.  Bas- 
tian,  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  or  the  physical  origin 
of  life,  returns  vigorously  to  the  charge. 
He  has  just  issued  a  small  volume  from 
the  press  of  Macmillan  on  the  '*  Origin  of 
the  Lowest  Organisms,"  which  is  designed 
to  clear  up  certain  matters  preparatory  to 
the  appearance  of  his  larger  work  on  the 
general  snl(ject,  which  will  come  out  this 
autumn.  M.  Ptateur  of  France,  a  bril- 
liant and  accomplished  experimentalist, 
IS  the  Boanerges  of  the  old  doctrine ;  but 
Bastian  olain»  that  his  logic  is  not  equal 
to  his  manipulation,  and  that  bis  labora- 
tory results  are  capable  of  4  quite  different 
interpretation,  from  that  which  he  has  giv- 
en them,  and  which  he  is  of  opinion  will  be 
found  to  be  the  true  interpretation.  Dr. 
Bastian  claims  that  the  question  of  the 
mode  of  origin  of  living  mattw  is  inextrir^T^ 
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cably  mixed  ap  with  the  question  of  fer- 
mentation, and  that  Pasteur  in  &ct  was 
led  into  the  subject  by  his  attempts  to 
settle  the  fermentation  controversy.  The 
question  was,  Is  fermentation  a  purely 
chemical  process,  fer  the  induction  of 
which  the  action  of  living  organisms  is 
not  necessary?  or  is  it  a  vital  process 
that  cannot  be  initiated  without  the  pres- 
ence of  living  organisms?  Dr.  Bastian 
says:  *' The  former  may  be  called  the 
physical  theory  of  fermentation,  of  which 
Baron  Liebig  is  the  most  prominent  mod- 
em exponent,  while  the  latter  may  be 
termed  the  vital  theory  of  fermentation. 
All  the  fects  which  I  have  to  adduce,  so 
&r  as  the  sul^ect  of  fermentation  is  con- 
cerned, are  wtiolly  in  fevor  of  the  vievrs 
of  Baron  Liebig." 

INSTABILITY  OF  DYNAMITE. 
Dtnamite,  lithofiracteur,  giant  powder, 
etc.,  are  all  preparations  of  nitro-glycer- 
ine,  designed  to  secure  safety  in  the  use 
and  transportation  of  what,  alone,  is  one 
of  our  most  dangerous  explosives.  Each 
consists  essentially  of  nitro-glycerine  in 
combination  with  some  inert  powder,  usu- 
ally infusorial  earth ;  and  repeated  tests 
have  appeared  to  demonstrate  that  they 
all  fully  answer  the  intended  purpose. 
But  the  fear  has  been  expressed  by  those 
conversant  with  the  sul^ect  that  the  com- 
bination would  not  last ;  that  under  chang- 
es of  temperature,  or  irom  some  other 
cause,  the  nitro-glycerine  would  separate 
itself  from  its  sluggish  associate,  and  thus 
become  as  dangerous  as  before.  It  now 
seems  that  this  apprehension  was  not  un- 
founded, for  we  are  told  in  a  late  foreign 
scientific  journal  that  such  a  change  has 
actually  been  observed  to  take  place,  the 
nitro-glycerine  escaping  from  its  imprison- 
ment endowed  with  all  its  former  terrible 
qualities.  The  facts  were  communicated 
by  P.  Guyot,  a  French  chemist,  who, 
having  some  cartridges  of  dynamite  in  his 
possession,  saw  that  the  paper  of  which 
the  body  of  the  cartridge  was  made  had 
become  saturated  with  an  oily-looking  sub- 
stance, which  on  examination  turned  out 
to  be  nitro-glycerine.  The  thick  paste- 
board boxes  in  which  the  cartaidges  were 
packed  were  also  saturated ;  and  a  small 
piece  of  one  of  these  throvm  upon  glowing 
coals  gave  rise  to  a  violent  explosion. 
Another  piece  laid  upon  an  anvil  and 
iharply  struck  with  a  hammer  exploded 
frith  equal  violence.   Even  the  wood  of  the 


cases  in  which  the  pasteboard  boxes  were 
placed  for  transportation  was  found  to 
have  absorbed  a  notable  quantity  of  the 
nitro-glycerine.  This  distribution  through 
paper  and  wood  might  be  thought  as 
harmless  as  the  previous  diffusion  through 
infusorial  earth,  did  not  the  above-men- 
tioned experiments  negative  such  a  sup- 
position. 

A  NEW  INK  PLANT. 
A  PLANT  growing  in  New  Granada,  and 
knovm  there  under  the  name  of  chanchi^ 
yields  a  juice  said  to  possess  superior 
qualities  as  a  vrriting  ink.  Letters  made 
with  it  are  at  first  of  a  reddish  color,  but 
turn  to  a  deep  black  in  a  few  hours.  It 
is  also  represented  as  less  ii\jurious  to 
steel  pens  than  common  ink,  and  much 
more  durable.  In  the  case  of  some  papers, 
part  of  which  were  vmtten  with  this 
vegetable  juice  and  the  remainder  with 
ordinary  ink,  after  being  long  exposed  to 
the  action  of  sea-vrater  the  letters  made 
with  the  juice  came  out  clear  and  appar- 
ently unimpaired,  while  those  traced  with 
the  common  ink  were  almost  illegible. 
The  botanical  name  of  this  remarkable 
plant  is  Coryaria  thymifoUa.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  grow  it  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  thus  fer  all  have  signally  fiuled. 


SCIENTIFIC    BESULTS     OF    THE  PABI9 
SIEGE. 

The  old  proverb  that  *'  Man's  extremity 
is  God's  opportunity  "  has  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  is  generally  attributed  to 
it ;  it  is  not  only  morally  true,  but  it  is 
in  an  emphatic  sense  scientifically  true. 
The  history  of  scientific  discovery  is  full  of 
examples  in  which  men  under  the  pressure 
of  emergencies  have  undertaken  inquiries 
which  have  extended  the  domain  of  knowl- 
edge and  advanced  the  practical  arts.  It 
could  hardly  be,  therefore,  that  so  acute 
and  ingenious  a  people  as  the  French 
could  be  drawn  to  the  verge  of  femine  in 
their  great  capital  without  sharply  revis- 
ing their  knowledge  on  the  sul^'ect  of  the 
source,  quality,  and  economy  of  food. 
Under  this  spur  to  close  inquiry  the  cele- 
brated chemist  M.  Payen  has  examined 
the  skeletons  of  cattle  and  horses,  with 
some  rather  curious  results.  The  com- 
parative examination  of  the  adipose  tissue 
between  the  muscles  of  the  tubular  por- 
tions of  the  long  bones  and  of  the  en- 
larged ends  of  these  same  bones,  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  articulations,  brings 
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out  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  fatty 
matter  extracted  from  each  of  these  sources 
in  the  same  animal  has  a  different  point 
of  fusion  to  the  other  two,  and  that  the 
difference  is  still  greater  between  the 
greases  of  the  two  kinds  of  animals.  It 
was  further  found  that  the  greases  from 
the  skeleton  of  the  horse  present  Tery  dif- 
ferent characters  from  those  of  bullocks. 
Those  derived  from  the  adipose  tissue  of 
the  horse,  particularly  that  from  the  thick 
end  of  the  femoral  bones,  have  a  slight 
agreeable  smell  of  the  apple.  The  fra- 
grant qualities  of  these  greases  may  be 
turned  to  very  useful  account  in  alimentary 
preparations.  They  may  be  mixed  m  dif- 
ferent proportions  with  mutton  and  beef 
&ts,  extracted  in  the  fresh  state,  in  order 
to  alter  their  consistency  and  improve 
their  quality  at  discretion.  It  is  stated 
that  the  grease  from  the  skeleton  of  the 
horse,  when  properly  separated,  is  suit- 
able for  all  culinary  purposes,  and  replaces 
batter  better  than  any  other  of  the  £eit 
tribe.  The  purification  of  greases  on  a 
large  scale  in  Paris  seems  to  have  resulted 
in  much  new  and  valuable  information. 


THE  TA8MANIAN  DEVIL. 
UypER  this  title  Mr.  James  Leakey  de- 
scribes in  "St.  Paul's  Magazine  "  an  ani- 
mal which  still  survives  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  which  seems  to  illustrate  the 
extremest  type  of  ferocious  character.  It 
is  represent^  as  a  beast  of  about  the  size 
of  a  large  bulldog,  and  in  appearance 
K)mething  between  a  polecat  and  a  bear. 
It  is  known  as  the  ursian  sarcop/uIuSf  and 
is  a  pouched  animal  like  the  opossum  and 
kangaroo.  The  female  bears  from  three 
to  five  cubs,  which  she  carries  about  with 
her  in  her  pouch  till  they  grow  too  big  to 
get  into  it.  The  brute  is  a  nocturnal 
prowler,  and  when  gorged  with  food  sleeps 
80  profoundly  that  ordinary  noises  do  not 
awaken  him ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the 
animal,  from  which  he  gets  his  nickname, 
is  that  under  the  slightest  provocation  he 
is  aroused  into  the  most  diabolical  fury, 
and  fights  with  a  blind  and  desperate 
fierceness  which  is  never  seen  in  any  other 
creature.  He  attacks  all  before  him,  either 
dead  or  living,  and  flies  with  equal  fierce- 
ness at  a  mastiff  or  a  barn-door,  and  while 
life  is  left  to  him  there  is  neither  truce 
nor  quarter ;  he  fights  on,  regardless  of 
numbers,  &s  long  as  there  is  a  shred  of 
flesh  to  tear  or  a  bone  to  shatter.  Though 
taken  young  and  kept  in  captivity,  his 


savage  nature  undergoes  not  the  slightest 
modification ;  he  rushes  at  the  wall  with 
the  same  mad  frenzy,  and  dies  perhaps  in 
a  furious  and  exhausting  struggle  with  the 
bars  of  his  cage.  If  all  that  is  stated  of 
this  creature  be  true,  he  would  seem  to  be 
nature's  crowning  effort  in  sheer  down- 
right cussedness  of  disposition. 


THE  COLOR  OP  SEA-WATER. 

Why  the  color  of  sea-water  is  in  some 
places  green,  in  others  blue,  and  in  stil] 
others  black,  or  of  no  color  at  all,  is  a 
question  which  has  often  been  asked,  but 
which  until  Professor  Tyndall  took  up  the 
subject  had  received  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer. He  finds  that  all  the  varied  hues  of 
the  sea  come  from  the  action  of  the  water, 
and  what  the  water  contains,  upon  the 
rays  of  light  which  fidl  upon  its  surface 
and  penetrate  its  depths. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  action 
Professor  Tyndall  calls  attention  to  the 
composition  of  white  light,  and  also  to 
the  fiM;t  that  color  generally  appears  when 
one  of  its  constituents  is  withdrawn. 
For  example,  if  a  ray  of  light  is  sent  into 
a  solution  which  has  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing all  its  components  except  red  and  blue, 
the  passage  and  blending  of  these  will 
give  rise  to  purple,  the  color  which  the 
liquid  will  be  seen  to  present.  In  this 
way  the  solution  cuts  out  or  suppresses 
the  yellow  and  the  green ;  but  though  at- 
tacking these  with  especial  vigor  its  tend- 
ency is  to  enfeeble  the  whole  and  mako 
the  stratum  of  liquid  thick  enough,  and 
the  entire  spectrum  may  be  made  to  dis- 
appear. Again,  in  the  case  of  a  blue 
liquid,  what  makes  it  blue?  Its  action 
on  the  spectrum  answers  the  question.  It 
first  extinguishes  the  red ;  then  as  the 
thickness  augments  it  attacks  the  orange, 
yellow,  and  green  in  succession ;  the  blue 
alone  finally  remains;  but  everything 
might  be  extinguished  by  a  sufficient 
depth  of  the  liquid. 

Now  sea- water  acts  upon  the  spectrum 
in  a  similar  way,  attacking  all  its  rays, 
but  with  different  degrees  of  energy.  The 
red  is  first  attacked  and  first  extinguished, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  remaining  col- 
ors are  enfeebled.  "  As  the  solar  beam 
plunges  deeper  into  the  sea,  orange  fol- 
lovrs  red,  yellow  follows  orange,  green 
follows  yellow,  and  the  various  shades  of 
blue,  where  the  water  is  deep  enough, 
follow  green.  Absolute  extinction  of  the 
solar  beam  would  be  the  consequence  if 
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the  water  were  deep  and  uniform,  and  con- 
tained no  suspended  matter.  Such  water 
would  be  as  black  as  ink.  A  reflected 
glimmer  of  ordinary  light  would  reach  as 
from  its  surface  as  it  would  from  the  sur- 
face of  actual  ink  ;  but  no  light,  hence  no 
color,  would  reach  us  from  the  body  of  the 
water.  In  very  clear  and  very  deep  sea- 
water  this  condition  is  approximately  ful- 
filled, and  hence  the  extraordinary  dark- 
ness of  such  water." 

An  examination  of  nineteen  samples  of 
^^water,  taken  from  as  many  different 
localities — in  each  of  which  the  color  had 
been  carefully  noted— disclosed  the  fact 
that  none  were  entirely  pure,  but  that  all 
contained  more  or  less  suspended  matter, 
which  appeared  to  have  much  to  do  with 
the  color  of  the  water.  That  which  show- 
ed the  largest  proportion  of  impurities 
was  taken  from  the  sea  where  the  water 
was  of  a  yellow-green  color.  Samples  ob- 
tained where  it  was  distinctly  green  were 
notably  purer  than  the  preceding ;  and  as 
the  purity  augmented  the  color  deepened 
from  green  to  greenish-blue,  thence  to 
blue,  and  thence  in  the  purest  water  of 
all,  to  a  dark  indigo  color,  or  almost 
black.  It  was  found  by  experiment  that 
these  particles  of  suspended  matter  throw 
back  the  light  to  the  eye ;  and  where  they 
'Were  present  in  greatest  quantity  the  yel- 
low-green color  was  evidently  due  to  the 
action  of  the  particles  returning  a  portion 
of  the  light  before  it  had  penetrated  deep 
enough  to  loose  the  whole  of  its  yellow 
constituent.  As  the  water  became  purer 
the  yellow  disappeared  entirely  and  the 
green  became  predominant ;  this  in  turn 
was  expelled  and  extinguished  with  in- 
creasing purity,  the  constituents  of  the 
spectrum  disappearing  one  afler  another 
as  the  impurities  disappeared.  Professor 
Tyndall  says,  "  My  observations,  I  think, 
clearly  establish  the  association  of  the 
green  color  of  sea-water  with  fine  suspend- 
ed matter,  and  the  association  of  the  ul- 
tramarine color,  and  more  especially  of 
the  black-indigo  hue  of  sea-water,  with 
the  comparative  absence  of  such  mat- 
ters." 


LIQUID  FIRE. 
Under  this  title  the  "  Chemical  Nevra  " 
gives  the  composition  of  a  substance, 
which  has  the  peculiar  property  of  spon- 
taneously igniting  when  brought  in  con- 
tact with  aqua  ammonia.  The  compound 
IS  formed  by  adding  bromine  to  an  excess 


of  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  is  lefl  stand- 
ing for  awhile  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle, 
and  afterward  filtered  through  asbestos ; 
the  liquid  thus  obtained  consisting  in  one 
hundred  parts,  of  83.33  bromine  to  16.77 
sulphur.  When  brought  in  contact  with 
liquid  ammonia  the  mixture  is  at  first 
inert,  but  in  a  few  moments  it  begins  to 
boil  violently  and  soon  bursts  into  flame. 
A  combination  of  sulphur  with  chlorine 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  behaves  in  a 
similar  way. 

PBOGRES8    OF   CO-OPERATIVB    INDUS- 
TRY. 

Pec\plb  are  slowly  learning  the  advan- 
tages of  combination  in  industrial  produc- 
tion, both  in  profit  of  result  and  in  escap- 
ing from  the  worst  drudgeries  of  toilsome 
labor.  Even  the  farmers,  who  are  usually 
the  last  to  move  in  any  cooperative  direo- 
tion,  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefits  of 
this  policy,  and  to  reap  its  advantages. 
The  production  of  cheese  in  fitctories  by 
neighborhood  combination  has  now  be- 
come an  established  business,  and  not  only 
turns  out  to  be  a  real  economy,  but  in  re- 
moving a  laborious  branch  of  manu&ctur- 
ing  industry  from  the  household,  it  has 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  domestic  boons 
to  overworked  women  in  many  a  farmer's 
fiimily.  This  industrial  improvement  is 
not  only  extending  in  this  country,  but 
the  English  &rmers  are  beginning  to  copy 
the  American  system  with  satis&ctoiy  re- 
sults. The  report  of  the  Derbyshire  as- 
sociated dairies,  shows  that  their  first 
year's  experiment  has  been  fairly  succes»- 
ful,  so  that  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  plan  of  operations  will  not  only  bo 
continued  but  extended.  The  **  Food 
Journal"  says  that  the  contributors  of 
milk  have  realized  good  prices  for  their 
produce,  while  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
made  has  decidedly  improved,  and  what 
is  a  hopeful  feature  in  the  transaction 
everybody  seems  satisfied. 


ACTION  OF  WATER  ON  LEAD. 
Dr.  Lissaur  states  that  lead  pipes  for 
conducting  sofl  water,  during  the  first 
four  or  five  weeks  of  their  use,  contaminate 
such  water  with  lead,  but  afterward  a 
strongly  adhering  coating  of  oxide  of  lead 
is  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  pipes,  wheu 
no  further  danger  need  be  apprehended. 
**As  soon  as  water  contains  fifly-eight 
milligrams  of  carbonate  of  lime  per  litre 
(about  four  and  a  half  grains  per  gallon}  , 
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kept  in  solation  by  carbonic  acid,  leaden 
pipes  are  not  acted  upon." 


THE  GREAT  ICE-PLAIN  OF  GREENLAND. 

Most  people  who  have  ever  heard  of 
Greenland  know  that  ice  is  the  chief  pro- 
duction of  the  country ;  yet  probably  but 
iew  are  aware  of  the  immense  extent  of  her 
resources  in  this  respect,  or  of  the  excel- 
lent facilities  she  eigoys  for  shipping  away 
the  crop.  For  much  interesting  informa- 
tion on  these  and  other  points  concerning 
that  country,  we  are  indebted  to  a  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Pengelly, 
F.R.S.,  published  in  the  July  number  of 
the  "  Popular  Science  Review."  This 
paper  is  based  partly  on  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Brown,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Whymper  in  the  Greenland  exploring  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain  in  1867,  and  partly  on  the 
observations  of  earlier  travellers. 

Greenland,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writ- 
er, is  a  wedgenshaped  island,  which  Dr. 
Brown  believes  to  be  thickly  covered  with 
ice  throughout  its  whole  interior,  while 
the  only  visible  land  upon  it  is  a  strip  of 
varying  width  along  the  coast,  separating 
the  interior  ice  region  from  the  sea.  This 
is  the  only  habitable  portion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  for  a  short  time  in  summer  it  is 
free  from  snow,  and  supports  a  consider- 
able variety  of  vegetation.  Viewed  from 
the  sea,  this  outskirting  land  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  circlet  of  bare  islands, 
which  rise  in  some  instances  to  a  height  of 
two  thousand  feet.  This  island-like  as- 
pect of  the  coast  is  due  to  the  existence  of 
a  series  of  deep  inlets  or  arms  of  the  sea 
which  divide  the  mountainous  rim  of  land 
into  areas  of  unequal  extent.  Followed 
landwards,  these  arms  of  the  sea  are  found, 
as  a  rule,  to  terminate  abruptly  against 
great  vealls  of  ice,  which  vary  in  height  from 
one  to  three  thousand  feet,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  valleys  which  they  occupy, 
and  of  which  the  inlets  themselves  appear 
to  be  only  the  continuations.  The  &oe  of 
one  of  these  ice  walls,  belonging  to  what 
is  knovm  as  Humboldt*s  Glacier,  has  an 
estimated  breadth  of  sixty  miles.  It  is  at 
these  interior  points,  where  the  great 
ice  stream  flowing  down  the  valley  en- 
counters the  water  which  fills  it  below, 
that  icebergs  are  formed.  The  immense 
mass  of  ice  constituting  the  glacier  slow- 
ly creeps  forward  into  the  water,  some- 
times to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or 
more,  when,  from  the  buoying  action  of 


the  vrater,  its  motion  is  stopped;  and 
from  the  same  cause  rather  than  from 
force  of  gravity  the  prqjectiug  portion  is 
broken  off,  and  thus  becomes  an  iceberg. 
Many  of  these  icebergs  find  their  way  to 
the  sea  and  disappear  beneath  the  sun  of 
more  southerly  latitudes;  while  many 
others  ground  in  the  inlets  and  there  either 
slowly  break  to  pieces,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  accumulate  to. such  a  degree 
that  they  choke  up.  and  even  obliterate 
the  passage  from  end  to  end. 

**  Once  fairly  on  the  ice  in  the  interior, 
a  dreary  scene  meets  the  view— -one  great 
icefield, unbroken  in  all  directions,  except 
in  those  in  which  the  outskirting  land  is 
seen.  The  traveller,  however,  finds  it 
traversed  with  crevasses,  the  bottpm  of 
which  he  can  neither  see  nor  reach  with 
his  sounding-line.  The  surface  of  the 
field  rises  continuously  but  gently,  the 
gradient  diminishing  toward  the  interior. 
In  the  winter  it  must  be  covered  by  a 
deep  layer  of  snow,  and  the  surface  must 
be  smooth  as  a  glassy  lake ;  but  in  sum- 
mer this  covering  is  converted  into  vrater, 
which,  in  the  form  of  streams,  finds  its 
viray  to  the  sea  directly  by  flowing  on  the 
sur&ce  to  the  edge,  or  indirectly  by  fiilling 
into  crevasses,  and  thence  by  subglacial 
routes.  As  is  the  case  with  glaciers  gen- 
erally, the  sur&ce  of  the  ice  is  ridged  and 
furrowed  ;  and  so  far  as  observations  have 
gone  this  increases  toward  the  interior. 
Nowhere  is  there  to  be  seen  on  it  a  trace 
of  any  living  thing,  or  a  patch  of  earth, 
a  stone,  or,  in  short,  anything  whatever 
to  remind  one  of  the  outer  world. 

•*  There  seems  every  probability  that  the 
country  is  covered  with  one  continuous 
almost  level  field  of  ice,  concealing  or 
obliterating  all  indications  of  hill  and 
valley,  and  without  a  single  break  for 
upvrard  of  twelve  hundred  miles  fVom 
north  to  south,  and  four  hundred  fVom 
east  to  west.  Its  thickness  is  unknovni ; 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  every 
square  mile  contains  six  hundred  and  for^ 
acres,  that  the  weight  of  an  inch  of  rain 
is  upward  of  one  hundred  tons  per  acre, 
and  that  even  exclusive  of  the  pressure 
the  specific  gravity  of  ice  is  about  eight* 
ninths  that  of  water,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  unbroken  ice  field  of  Greenland  must 
have  an  area  of  upvrard  of  three  hundr^ 
million  acres,  and  a  weight  of  more  than 
twenty-seven  thousand  million  tons  for 
every  inch  of  its  thickness." 

The  rarity  of  icebergs  on  the  eastern 
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coast,  and  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the 
ice  field  is  entirely  free  from  stone  or  other 
traces  of  land,  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  high  land  in  the  interior, 
but  that  the  ice.  slopes  continuously  fix)m 
east  to  west;  and  as  its  surface  in  the 
known  interior  is  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  bordering  land,  it  is  also  in- 
ferred by  Dr.  Brown  that  the  bare 
surface  of  the  country,  were  the  ice  re- 
moved,  would  present  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  shallow  basin — a  basin  now  filled 
with  ice,  which  slowly  flows  off  in  the 
form  of  glaciers  through  the  enormous 
lips  in  the  zone  of  mountain  land  form- 
ing its  rim. 

The  yearly  precipitation  of  both  snow 
and  rain  is  estimated  at  about  ten  inches ; 
the  discharge  of  ice  in  the  form  of  glaciers 
about  two  inches,  a  small  quantity  by 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  field, 
but  most  in  the  streams  of  water  which  pour 
out  both  summer  and  winter  from  beneath 
the  glaciers.  Whether  increase  or  waste 
is  greatest  no  one  has  yet  undertaken  to 
decide. 

Dr.  Brovm  confirms  the  opinion  of 
geologists  generally,  that  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland  is  slowly  sinking  beneath 
the  sea,  and  he  gives  much  valuable  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  view ;  he  does  not 
however  agree  with  other  geologists  in  the 
belief  that  other  parts  of  the  island  are  now 
rising,  but  thinks  that  while  there  is  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  at  some  former 
period  an  extensive  upward  movement  has 
taken  place,  at  the  present  time  the  whole 
country  is  slowly  going  dovm  together,  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  &ve  feet  in  a 
century. 

EFFECTS  OP  A  NON-NITBOGENOU8 
DIET. 
How  man  is  affected  by  entirely  stop- 
ping his  supply  of  nitrogenous  food  has 
lately  been  made  a  subject  of  experimen- 
tal investigation  by  Dr.  Parkes,  the  emi- 
nent English  writer  on  hygiene,  and  he 
finds  that  while  the  circulation  is  materi- 
ally affected,  the  other  functions  do  not  ap- 
pear to  sufler.  The  experiments  were 
made  on  the  person  of  a  soldier ;  and  one 
of  the  first  results  observed,  even  when  his 
ordinary  supply  of  nitrogenous  food  was  ' 
bj|t  partially  withdrawn,  was  marked  en- 
feeblement  of  the  circulation.  On  his  or- 
dinary diet  the  lever  of  the  sphygmograph, 
under  equal  pressure,  was  thrown  to  al- 
most double  the  height  reached  by  it  when 


nitrogenous  food  was  wholly  withheld. 
That  this  lessened  expansion,  as  shown  by 
the  sphygmograph ,  was  not  d  ue  to  increas- 
ed resistance  in  the  arterial  wall,  was 
shown  by  the  softness  of  the  pulse  under 
the  finger.  But  with  this  feebleness  of 
the  heart's  action  and  consequently  of  the 
circulation,  which  in  varying  degrees 
lasted  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
experiment,  it  was  noted  as  a  remarkable 
&ct  that  the  other  functions  seemed  to  be 
but  slightly  or  not  at  all  disturbed,  and  to 
all  outward  appearance  the  man  was  the 
picture  of  perfect  health.  With  but  half 
the  ordinary  supply  of  nitrogenous  food 
for  five  days,  and  an  entire  abstinence  from 
it  for  the  four  following  days,  he  was  able 
to  do  a  hard  day's  work  without  apparent 
inconvenience ;  but  from  the  great  weak- 
ness of  the  heart's  action  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  discon- 
tinue the  experiment. 


BECENT  AUSTRALIAN  VERTEBRATES. 
The  ctirator  of  the  Australian  Museum 
at  Sydney,  Mr.  Gerard  Kreffl,  has  recently 
published  a  condensed  list  of  the  indi- 
genous vertebrate  species,  both  existing 
and  fossil,  of  Australia.  Of  existing 
forms,  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  species  of  mammals,  six  hundred 
and  seventy  of  birds,  one  hundred  and 
fifly-eight  of  reptiles,  forty-two  of  batra- 
chians,  and  four  hundred  and  forty  of 
fishes ;  or  a  total  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
species.  Among  these  the  marsupial  mam- 
malia number  one  hundred  and  ten  species, 
or  exactly  double  the  residue  of  the  class, 
which  residue  is  made  up  of  a  single  dog, 
tweniy-four  bats,  and  thirty  rodents. 
Among  the  birds  the  parrots  are  most  con- 
spicuous, there  being  over  sixty  species. 
Neither  woodpeckers,  humming-birds,  nor 
trogons  have  ever  yet  been  met  with .  The 
reptUia  are  very  numerous,  and  include 
one  species  of  crocodile  which  oflen  atjtains 
the  enormous  length  of  thirty  feet,  and  in 
some  districts  is  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
inhabitants.  Five  only  out  of  the  eighty 
known  species  of  snakes  are  venomous. 
The  frog  tribe  is  well  represented,  and 
includes  numerous  species  of  the  tree- 
climbing  sort ;  and  every  sub-class  and 
order  of  fishes  has  its  representatives  in 
the  Australian  seas  and  rivers.  The  pres- 
ent work  is  the  forerunner  of  a  much 
larger  one  by  the  same  author,  intended 
to  be  an  account  of  the  entire  fiiuna  of 
that  interesting  country. 
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CURRENT  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

"  The  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Compiled  from  Family  Letters  and 
Keminisoences  by  his  Great-granddaugh- 
ter, Sarah  N.  Randolph . "  Harper  &  Bros. 

This  book,  evidently  a  labor  of  love,  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  national 
biography.  It  supplies  us  with  just  those 
&ct8  we  most  need  to  complete  our  knowl- 
edge of  one  of  our  greatest  men.  Familiar 
with  the  outward  life  of  Jefferson  through 
common  history,  we  here  get  at  his  inward 
life— that  life  from  which  time  only 
removes  the  veil,  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  indispensable  to  enable  us  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  man.  The  compiler  has  exe- 
cuted her  task  with  taste  and  judgment ; 
her  material  was  rich,  and  she  has  used  it 
most  effectively.  This  work,  among  other 
things,  completely  disproves  the  calumnies 
of  Je&rson  V  contemporaries — those  tradi- 
tions of  immorality  and  irreligion  still 
clouding  his  name,  and  generated  in  the 
minds  of  partisans  and  bigots.  Were 
there  no  positive  refutation  of  these  slan- 
ders in  other  quarters,  it  would  be  impos* 
sible  to  believe  them  after  reading  this 
book :  the  simple  radiance  of  a  consistent 
and  beautiful  character,  one  in  which 
sentiment  and  action  always  harmonized, 
no  unguarded  expression  of  the  former 
betraying  the  hypocrisy  of  the  latter,  a 
character  honored  at  home  and  abroad  by 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  it,  cause 
them  to  vanish  like  mist  in  the  brightness 
of  full  sunshine.  Fortunately  for  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  the  slime  of  political  and 
theological  rancor  is  soon  rubbed  off  by 
"  Truth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Time." 

The  correspondence  most  largely  drawn 
on  in  this  volume  is,  of  course,  that  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  his  two  daughters. 
^irs.  Jefferson  died  while  her  children 
were  quite  young,  and  Jefferson  accord- 
ingly made  every  effort  to  supply  her  place 
to  them.  He  felt  that  the  duties  of  both 
parents  centred  in  him,  and  that  he  had  to 
think  for  them  in  two  directions.  The 
course  he  pursued  in  their  education,  the 
views  of  life  he  entertained  and  his  coun- 
sel to  them  based  thereon,  are  instructive. 
Jefferson's  ideas  of  the  sphere  of  woman 
•would  probably  not  accord  with  those  ad- 
Tocated  by  some  advanced  minds  of  the 


present  day.  His  plans  and  advice  all 
tend  to  prevent  his  daughters  from  be- 
coming unfeminine;  there  was  no  intel- 
lectual quality  or  aim  that  he  did  not 
foster ;  there  was  no  grace  or  emotion  on 
which  the  charm  and  usefulness  of  woman 
depends  that  he  did  not  carefully  develop. 

The  following,  taken  from  a  letter  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  at  school  in  Paris  during 
his  embassy  to  France,  and  written  while 
on  a  journey  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
illustrates  this  point:  '*  I  am  glad  to 
learn,"  he  says,  **  that  you  are  employed 
in  things  new^nd  good,  in  your  music  and 
drawing.  You  have  promised  me  a  more 
assiduous  attention,  and  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  what  you  promise.  It  is  your 
future  happiness  which  interests  me,  and 
nothing  can  contribute  more  to  it  (moral 
rectitude  always  excepted)  than  the  con- 
tracting a  habit  of  industry  and  activity. 
Of  all  the  cankers  of  human  happiness  none 
corrodes  with  so  silent  yet  so  baneful  an 
influence  as  indolence.  Body  and  mind 
both  unemployed,  our  being  becomes  a 
burthen  and  every  object  about  us  loath- 
some, even  the  dearest.  Idleness  begets 
ennui,  ennui  the  hypochondria,  and  that 
a  diseased  body.  No  laborious  person 
was  ever  yet  hysterical .  *  *  After  enjoining 
her  to  overcome  some  obstacle  in  her 
studies,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  American  character  "  to  consider 
nothing  as  desperate,"  he  recommends,  in 
addition  to  music,  drawing,  books,  inven-  ' 
tion,  and  exercise,  the  needle  and  domestic 
economy,-  and  for  this  reason :  ''In  the 
country  life  of  America  there  are  many 
moments  when  a  woman  can  have  re- 
course to  nothing  but  her  needle  fi)r 
employment.  In  a  dull  company  and  in 
dull  weather,  for  instance,  it  is  ill  man- 
ners to  read,  it  is  ill  manners  to  leave  them. 
The  needle  is  then  a  valuable  recourse. 
Besides,  without  knowing  how  to  use  it 
herself,  how  can  a  mistress  of  a  family  direct 
the  work  of  her  servants?"  When  he 
has  occasion  to  counsel  boys,  he  urges 
upon  them  principles  which  will  elevate 
their  character  and  make  them  morally 
and  intellectually  independent;  it  never 
occurs  to  him  to  put  forth  thrift  or  gain 
as  the  aim  and  end  of  their  energies.  If 
these  things  are  trifles,  they  are  at  the 
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same  time  significant.  They  show  that 
one  who  knew  how  to  construct  a  govem- 
ment  was  qualified  for  the  task  by  know- 
ing how  to  shape  individuals  and  by 
knowing  how  to  insure  the  integrity  of 
the  iamiiy  out  of  which  the  State  issues. 

If  Jefferson ^s  political  career  did  not 
prove  him  to  be  an  original  man,  free  from 
conventional  notions,  acting  through  con- 
victions based  on  patient  research  and  in 
deference  to  past  human  experience,  this 
would  be  apparent  from  his  letters,  sym- 
pathies, studies,  and  intercourse  with  dis- 
tinguished men,  more  or  less  fully  placed 
before  us  in  this  volume.  His  views  of  men 
and  things  were  not  derived  from  merely 
popular  sources.  Law,  to  him,  was  not 
simply  Blackstone,  religion^ny  particular 
creed  or  church,  government  any  favorite 
system  of  order  resting  on  established 
formula9.  He  found  principles  of  justice 
in  the  aggregate  development  of  human 
societies,  faith,  ttath,  and  toleration  in  the 
integrity  of  individuals,  and  political  liber- 
ty in  a  common-€ense  adjustment  of  rights 
and  interests  adapted  to  soil  and  climate. 
His  mind  was  essentially  scientific. 
Franklin  is  called  philosopher ;  Jefferson 
as  a  legislator  is,  we  think,  superior  to 
Franklin  in  philosophical  acumen.  He 
'  was  more  interested  in  the  social  relation- 
ships of  mankind  and  understood  them 
better,  and  no  less  interested  in  man's 
relation  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
The  resources  of  his  day  to  this  end  were 
scant,  but  he  made  the  most  of  them.  He 
was  a  student,  a  man  of  culture,  an 
earnest  seeker  for ''  sweetness  and  light." 
It  is  only  such  men  that  are  original; 
few,  like  Jefferson,  possess  in  addition 
physical  energy,  so  as  to  shine  in  practical 
life  when  forced  into  it.  Lack  of  time 
for  reading  and  study  was  with  Jefferson 
a  lifelong  complaint.  He  was  not  content 
with  the  intellectual  products  of  a  colony, 
but  resorted  to  the  European  minds,  to  a 
world  of  feeling  and  action  in  which  the 
problems  of  humanity  were  most  perplex- 
ing and  which  called  forth  theprofoundest 
thought.  His  study  of  man  and  society 
was  not  confined  to  the  limited  sphere  of 
an  in&ntile  nation.  We  find  evidence  of 
this  in  his  observations  and  maxims,  and 
in  a  certain  air  of  not  saying  all  that  he 
knew,  which  pervades  his  vnitings  gen- 
erally. We  find  it,  moreover,  in  his 
admiration,  openly  expressed,  of  Bacon, 
Newton,  and  Locke,  as  well  as  in  his  dis- 
play of  their   portraits,  with   busts   of 


Turgot  and  Voltaire,  in  hif$  house  at  Mon- 
ticello.  No  purely  colonial  mind  could 
havegestated  the  pregnant  sentences  of 
the  Declaration  of  Lidependence,  or  so 
ably  and  consistently  advocated  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  democracy.  This 
could  easily  be  demonstrated  by  the  almost 
deadly  opposition  to  him  of  those  of  his 
contemporaries  whose  minds  were  formed 
in  a  theocratic  mould,  and  whose  notions 
of  political  dominion  centred  in  strength 
rather  than  in  quality  of  government. 
We  lay  stress  on  these  features  of  Jeflfer- 
son's  character  because  they  show  the 
value  of  culture,  and  because  since  his 
time  men  of  culture  in  political  life  have 
become  rarer  and  rarer,  and  politicians 
consequently  more  and  more  degraded. 
We  of  to-day  are  too  content  with  polit- 
ical empirics  and  sciolists,  with  legal 
mechanics  who  mar  and  defile  good  work ; 
we  are  not  ourselves  sufficiently  cultivated 
to  detect  robbers  and  charlatans  before  we 
elect  them,  and  so  justify  the  virtue  we 
display  afler  we  find  out  their  real  char- 
acters. Our  young  people  need  some 
example  of  intelligence  and  integrity  and 
culture,  like  that  furnished  by  Jefferson, 
in  order  to  have  some  test  and  standard 
within  themselves  of  political  efficiency. 

It  is  curious,  and  somewhat  saddening, 
to  note  Jefferson's  abhorrence  of  political 
life.  Writing  from  Philadelphia  in  1798, 
when  he  vras  Vice-President,  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  married  and 
settled  at  Monticello,  he  says :  *'  For  yoa 
to  feel  all  the  happiness  of  your  quiet 
situation,  yon  should  know  the  rancorous 
passions  which  tear  every  breast  here, 
even  of  the  sex  which  should  be  a  stranger 
to  them.  Politics  and  party  hatreds  de- 
stroy the  happiness  of  every  being  here. 
They  seem,  like  salamanders,  to  consider 
fire  as  their  element."  Again:  ** Envi- 
roned here  in  scenes  of  constant  torment, 
malice,  and  obloquy,  worn  down  in  a 
station  where  no  effi>rt  to  render  service 
can  avail  anything,  I  feel  not  that  exist- 
ence is  a  blessing  but  when  something^ 
recalls  my  mind  to  my  family  or  my  fium. 
Politics  are  such  a  torment  that  I  would 
advise  every  one  not  to  mix  with  them.'* 

Jefferson  nevertheless  had  his  appreei- 
ators.  His  great-granddaughter  gives 
amusing  evidence  of  it.  The  letters  he 
wrote  in  reply  to  civil  and  uncivil  corr«»- 
spondents  amounted  at  his  death  to  26,000, 
while  the  copies  made  of  his  answers  by 
himself  numbered  16,000.    In  a  letter  to 
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John  Adams  he  reports  himself  obliged  to 
write  about  1,100  per  annvun.  People 
Tisited  him  through  all  kinds  of  motives ; 
some  as  patriots,  philosophers,  and  travel- 
lers; others  through  idle  curiosity,  men,, 
women,  and  children;  others  claiming 
**  the  privilege  of  -  Amwican  citizens  in 
pa3ring  their  respects  to  the  President  and 
inspecting  Monticello."  His  daughter 
states  that  she  was  once  obliged  to  accom- 
modate fiHy  persons  without  any  notice  of 
their  coming.  Visitors  came  at  all  hours 
and  seasons,  many  insisting  on  sitting  lq 
the  hall  so  as  to  see  Jefferson  when  he 
passed  from  his  chamber  to  his  dinner. 
One  female  visitor,  in  peering  around  the 
house,  punched  her  parasol  through  a 
window-pane  to  get  a  better  view  of  him. 
But  we  have  said  enough  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  this  valuable  book.  It 
is  a  noble  monument  to  Jeiferson's  mem- 
ory, one  &r  more  lasting  than  the  dilapi- 
dated stone  which  marks  his  grave,  and 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 

'*  Minnesota  as  a  Home  for  Invalids." 
By  Brewer  Mattocks,  M.D.  12mo,  pp. 
300.    J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co. 

*' Minnesota,  its  Character  and  Cli- 
mate." By  Ledj-ard  Bill.  Wood&Hol- 
brook. 

These  two  volumes  are  intended  to  en- 
fi)rce  the  claim  of  Minnesota,  on  the  score 
of  its  cold  and  dry  climate,  as  a  sanatari- 
nm  for  patients  afflicted  vrith  pulmonary 
disease.  The  claim  is  not,  indeed,  very 
well  borne  out  by  the  statistics  quoted  in 
these  volumes,  which  are  those  prepared 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  census  of  1860  shows  the  average 
mortality  from  consumption  throughout 
the  Union  to  be  in  a  rough  way  propor- 
tional to  the  average  temperature  of  the 
given  State.  Deaths  from  this  cause  are 
ten  times  as  frequent  in  Massachusetts, 
and — as  Mr.  Bill  has  rather  unoandidly 
neglected  to  inform  us — ^twice  as  fre<|uent 
in  Minnesota,  as  they  are  in  Georgia. 
Minnesota  is  indeed  a  colder  State  than 
Massachusetts.  But  its  greater  cold  is 
offeet  in  part  by  the  greater  dryness  of  its 
soil.  A  damp  soil  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific causes  of  consumption.  Minnesota 
occupies  an  elevated  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  it  is  an  undulating  country,  and  its 
natural  watersheds  insure  its  thorough 
drainage.  This  circumstance  undoubtedly 
conduces  to  the  healthiness  of  the  oUmate. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  its  long  and  se- 


vere vrinters,  ovring  to  the  constancy  of 
their  cold,  may  be  less  trying  to  the  con- 
sumptive than  the  varying  weather  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  But  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  records  show  that 
the  capital  city  of  Minnesota  has  a  winter 
of  148  days,  during  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  16  deg.  Fahr.  below  the  freezing 
point.  That  such  an  Arctic  temperature 
is  more  fiivorable  to  the  cure  of  phthisis 
than  a  climate  comparatively  warm  and 
uniform  throughout  the  year,  is  a  point 
that  is  not  proven  in  these  volumes. 

Another  consideration,  however,  in  fa- 
joir  of  the  Minnesota  climate,  remains  to 
be  stated.  It  is  not,  as  is  generally  claim- 
ed, if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  thermometer 
even  in  the  winter,  a  uniform  climate. 
The  ranges  of  the  thermometer  are  great 
and  sudden.  But  they  have  an  important 
peculiarity:  they  are  generally— except 
at  midday— below  the  freezing  point. 
The  invalid  who  remains  indoors  during 
the  severest  depression  of  temperature, 
does  not  suffer  from  them ;  and  the  air  is 
c(Mnparatively  seldom  laden  with  the  mois- 
ture of  a  thaw. 

It  may  be  nrged  that  this  housing  of 
the  invalid,  if  it  protects  him  from  the  dan- 
gers, also  bars  him  from  the  tonic  influ- 
ences of  the  climate ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  Minnesota  winter  influ- 
ences him  more  equably  than  the  milder 
one  in  which  he  is  exposed  to  frequent 
changes  that  range  above  and  below  the 
freezing  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the 
Minnesota  climate  fail  to  call  attention  to 
a  &ct  which  impairs  the  value  of  the  ar- 
gument drawn  fr^m  the  alleged  equability 
of  its  temperatures.  The  summers  of  that 
State  are  even  hotter  than  those  of  the 
East.  Its  climate  may  be  described  as 
eminently  a  climate  of  extremes;  and 
whatever  advantages  are  to  be  sought  in 
temperatures  that  are  comparatively  uni- 
form throughout  the  year,  cannot  be  found 
here.  These  advantages  exist  only  in  the 
climates  of  much  warmer  States.  Nor 
vrill  the  dryness  of  the  Minnesota  air 
prove  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  health- 
iness of  its  climate.  £ngland,  with  its 
proverbially  moist  atmosphere,  has  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  deaths  than  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  comparatively  dry. 
Were  a  moist  atmosphere  provocative  of 
phthisis,  we  should  find  that  disease  to  be 
most  common  in  Southern  climates  where 
the  air  is   loaded  with  watery  vapors. 
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Besides  the  facts  which  these  authors 
give,  there  are  others  which  they  have  not 
cared  to  mention.  Of  the  consumptives 
who  go  to  Minnesota,  even  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  complaint,  hut  one  in  fif- 
teen are  cured.  The  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  St.  PauPs  has  found  it 
necessary  to  take  in  charge  the  hurial  of 
the  unfriended  invalids  that  flock  there  in 
the  vain  hope  of  a  climate  cure ;  and  they 
have  abundant  duty  as  undertakers.  In 
short,  there  seems  to  be  no  sovereign  bahn 
for  consumption  in  Minnesota.  Its  cli- 
mate is  favorable  only  to  the  stronger  in- 
valids. To  those  who  are  able  to  endure 
the  tonic  efiect  of  cold,  we  can  recommend 
Minnesota  with  a  qualified  hope. 


**  Plutarch's  Morals,"  translated  from 
the  Greek  by  several  hands,  corrected  and 
revised  by  William  W.  Goodwin,  with  an 
introduction  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston),  is  in  every 
way  the  best  edition  of  this  valuable 
work,  and  should  meet  a  sale  commensu- 
rate with  its  great  merits.  It  is  an  ency- 
clopaedia of  pagan  wisdom  and  good  sense, 
and  in  many  respects  as  applicable  to  our 
present  order  of  social  existence  as  when 
Plutarch  wrote. 

The  little  city  of  Chseronea,  so  small 
that  Plutarch  did  not  like  to  leave  it  lest 
it  should  become  smaller,  wtis  remarkable 
for  its  colossal  lion  sculptured  in  the  best 
style  of  Grecian  art,  and  for  having  been 
the  birthplaoe  of  Plutarch  himself.  He 
was  bom  during  the  first  half  of  the  first 
Christian  century,  and  lived  about  seventy 
years.  Like  men  of  thought  and  not  of 
action,  his  life  is  without  sensational 
events,  but  his  brain  has  left  behind  it 
monuments  more  durable  in  utterances 
the  good  effects  of  which  are  as  expansive 
as  sunbeams.  Plutarch  married  a  good 
woman,  Timoxena,  with  whom  he  passed 
a  happy  life.  On  finding  its  dawn  about 
to  be  overcast  by  a  quarrel  with  her  fami- 
ly, he  took  her  on  a  voyage  to  Mount  Hel- 
icon, and  there  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Love, 
and  placed  his  conjugal  fidelity  in  the  cus- 
tody of  this  deity.  Here  we  see  the  child- 
like simplicity  of  his  character  and  his  na- 
tive disposition  to  live,  if  possible,  in  the 
brightness  and  not  in  the  shadow  of  life. 
He  made  visits  to  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  his  moral  writings  con- 
tain the  substance  of  the  lectures  he  de- 
livered while  in  Italy.  It  is  also  sup- 
^)08ed  that  while  at  Rome  he  must  have 


met  Lucan,  Pliny  the  younger,  Quintil- 
ian,  and  others,  and  yet  no  mention  of 
him  is  made  in  their  writings.  But  Plu- 
tarch was  not  to  be  met  in  the  highways 
"of  life ;  he  sought  its  bypaths,  and  there 
watched  men  unconsciously  unfolding 
their  characters,  while  he,  the  great  pagan 
observer,  was  taking  notes  to  be  after- 
ward moulded  into  the  undying  works  of 
his  genius.  If  we  except  Plutarch's  es- 
say on  the  malignity  of  Herodotus,  a  mel- 
ancholy failure  and  a  foil  to  his  sagacity 
and  historical  instinct,  there  is  nothing  to 
reflect  on  the  justice  and  impartiality  of 
his  well-balanced  mind.  There  was  no 
irascibility,  which  implies  inactivity  of 
the  superior  feelings,  to  be  found  in  Plu- 
tarch. His  mind,  like  the  opening  flower 
to  the  rising  sun,  took  in  all  the  virtues 
of  men,  renovated  them,  and  gave  them 
back  to  the  world  to  be  ever-living  exam- 
ples for  coming  generations.  No  writer 
is  more  indebted  to  a  translator  than  Plu- 
tarch is  to  Amyot,  whose  version  of  his 
works  in  French  appeared  about  1559. 
The  simplicity  and  native  ri^^hness  of 
Amyot's  mind  and  language  seem  to  have 
fused  themselves  into  the  Greek  mind  and 
language  of  Plutarch,  the  pictorial  char- 
acter and  liquid  flow  of  the  one  being 
more  than  imbibed  and  reproduced  by  the 
other.  Montaigne,  a  literary  descendant 
of  Plutarch  and  Amyot,  rekindled  the  fire 
of  their  genius  and  transmitted  it,  it  may 
be  said,  to  all  Europe.  The  genealogy  of 
the  lettered  successors  of  these  three  men 
would  make  a  volume  worthy  of  the  clas- 
sic pen  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  be  careful 
not  to  confound  the  moral  writings  of  Plu- 
tarch with  a  science  of  morals,  a  great  la- 
bor yet  in  embryo,  though  encirpled  by 
the  &esh  light  of  some  prominent  contem- 
porary writers.  They  bear  about  the 
same  relationship  to  this  work  os  do  the 
writings  of  Addison.  These  writings  of 
Plutarch  were  about  coeval  with  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  and  though  they  seem  to 
be  entirely  independent  of  that  event,  a 
comparative  study  of  them  with  those  of 
the  New  Testament  would  be  a  worthy  if 
not  an  indispensable  introduction  to  a 
work  on  a  history  of  morals.  K  properly 
elaborated,  it  would  touch  the  heart  of  the 
subject,  confound  Buckle,  and  make  plain 
the  misconceptions  of  the  eloquent  but  su- 
perficial Lecky.  It  was  not  in  the  genius 
of  Plutarch  to  be  an  intellectual  pioneer, 
to  recast  old  foundations  and  build  up  new 
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structures.  Elective  by  nature,  he  ab- 
sorbed the  refined  material  around  liim,  re- 
produced it  in  his  own  picturesque  way, 
and  stamped  on  it  the  genial  impress  of 
his  own  placid  disposition.  It  is  easily 
understood,  therefore,  how  he  failed  to 
perceive  or  to  be  conscious  of  the  silently 
growing  moral  element  of  Christianity. 
He  played  vrith  the  conventionally  gilded 
shell  of  paganism,  never  dreaming  that 
the  kernel  within  it  was  dead,  and  that  a 
new  order  of  things  vras  fest  forming 
which  would  consign  it  to  the  tomb  of  the 
past.  Refined  and  intelligent  men,  having 
a  comfortable  resting-place  in  any  long 
recognized  order  of  society,  seldom  or 
never  dream  of  any  coming  change,  and 
still  less  imagine  necessity  for  change. 
Plutarch  looked  upon  the  pagan  order  of 
things  as  a  finality,  requiring  only  occa- 
sional pruning  like  a  tree.  We,  who  can 
measure  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  of 
which  he.  failed  to  see  the  causes  during 
his  life,  can  fully  comprehend  the  limita- 
tion of  his  fiiculties  while  giving  him  full 
credit  for  the  admirable  brain-work  with 
which  he  has  endowed  the  world.  Men 
like  Plutarch  seldom  look  for  nascent 
moral  revolutions  where  they  necessarily 
originate,  namely,  in  obscure  places  and 
among  humble  people.  They  never  ima- 
gine that  though  the  most  majestic  tree 
flings  its  branches  into  the  air  amid  the 
mellowing  influences  of  sun  and  atmos- 
phere, it  had  long  before  been  maturing 
its  well-knit  roots  beneath  the  ground  in 
silence  and  darkness.  And  after  the 
great  incarnated  moral  element  is  per- 
ceived, recognized,  and  adored,  is  there 
not  such  a  thing  in  the  course  of  time  as 
an  abandonment  of  it,  or  such  a  heartless 
coquetry  with  it  as  to  dry  up  our  natures 
and  to  render  our  demoralization  all  the 
greater?  For,  if  anything,  the  mockery 
of  the  good  is  worse  than  its  abandon- 
ment. 

The  present  time,  doubtless,  can  fur- 
Bish  its  refined  and  intelligent  Plutarchs, 
quite  as  unconscious  of  the  exciting  under- 
currents of  future  changes  as  the  ancient 
Plutarch  was  of  those  of  his  day ;  but  also 
bodies  of  men  in  high  places  who  have 
either  abandoned  the  pathways  of  morals 
or  coquet  with  them  in  such  a  hypocriti- 
cal and  selfish  mode  as  to  relax  if  not  de- 
stroy the  healthy  sources  of  social  vitality. 
The  diagnosis  even  of  our  own  times  is  not 
to  be  made  on  the  varnished  surfiu^  of 
things ;  the  scalpel  must  be  used  to  pene- 


trate to  some  of  the  lower  strata,  where 
sores  are  festering  and  evils  are  gathering 
force  that  are  sure  to  impress  and  make 
the  drowsy  senses  of  man  react. 


CUBRENT  GERMAN  LITERATURE.* 
German  interest  in  the  incidents  of  the 
Goethe-Schiller  period  never  flags.  Every 
German  man  or  woman — not  including 
that  enfant  terrible  Bettina  Brentano — 
who  ever  received  a  note  from  Goethe,  or 
passed  ten  minutes,  in  the  society  of  the 
*'  Master  of  the  Beautiful,"  has  written  at 
least  one  small,  if  not  several  large,  vol- 
umes upon  it.  "  Fromman's  House  and 
its  Friends,"  1792—1837  (Das  From- 
mansche  Hans  und  seine  Freunde),  is  the 
last  published  work  in  this  category. 
Fromman  was  a  well-known  bookseller  at 
Jena,  and  his  house  the  rendezvous  of  the 
literary  notabilities  of  his  period,  during 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Goethe  frequently 
visited  it.  The  daughter  of  the  house  was 
Minna  Herzlieb,  an  adopted  child  of  the 
Frommans.  A  fetherly  affection  for  her  in 
Goethe's  heart — if  he  ever  had  one— grad- 
ually gave  place  to  a  more  tender  senti- 
ment, and  Minna  Herzlieb  goes  down  to 
posterity  under  the  form  and  features 
of  Ottilia  in  the  "  Wahlverwandschaften  " 
(Elective  Affinities).  Madame  Fromman 
was  of  the  Hamburg  flimily  of  Wessel- 
hoft,  another  well-known  German  pub- 
lisher's name.  Her  letters  descriptive  of 
the  events  at  Jena  during  the  period  of 
the  great  battle  there  form  a  part  of  the 
work,  which  is  enlivened  by  anecdotes  and 
recollections  of  (Goethe  and  other  distin- 
guished men. 

''Dm  Dentschen  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  von Nord  Amerika,  von  Ed.  Pelz." 
This  is  a  protest  against  the  theory 
ascribed  to  our  former  fellow-citizen  Fred- 
erick Kapp,  who  has  returned  to  Germany 
after  twenty  years'  residence  among  us, 
that  German  emigration  is  the  result  of 
the  misgovemment  of  the  smaller  German 
States,  of  poverty,  or  of  political  or  re- 
ligious troubles.  The  author  (Pelz) 
maintains  that  this  presentation  of  motives 
is  totally  insufficient,  and  that  if  the 
causes  assigned  by  Mr.  Kapp  had  never 
existed,  emigration  to  the  United  States 
would  still  be  popular  among  the  Ger- 
mans. 

*  Works  noticed  nnder  this  beading  may  be 
obtained  of  F.  W.  Steiger,24  and  26  Frankfort  st. 
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AicERiCAN  students  of  German  literature 
desirous  of  possessing  within  the  small 
compass  of  some  two  hundred  pages  a 
comprehensive  and  well-digested  history 
of  German  literature,  will  find  it  in  the 
"  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  National  Lit- 
teratur,  von  Hermann  Kluge* '  (  Altenburg, 
1871) .  The  work  is  prepared  for  the  use 
of  schools,  but  may  be  lead  with  advan- 
tage by  advanced  scholars. 

Herb  in  the  United  States  we  have 
some  experience  in  the  book-producing 
power  of  a  war  at  home  in  reports,  biogra- 
phies, descriptions,  poems,  histories  illus- 
trated or  without  pictures,  and  all  the 
endless  varieties  into  which  printed  paper 
may  be  made  up. 

But  what  we  have  seen  can  give  as  but 
a  faint  idea  of  what  is  now  going  on  in 
Germany  in  the  same  department  of  pub- 
lication. The  merest  mention  of  a  portion 
only  of  the  German  books  which  the  vrar 
with  France  has  engendered,  would  &r 
exceed  our  limits  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  Independently  of  the  large 
and  elegantly  illustrated  works — such  as 
^Deutsche  Kriegs-  and  Sieges-Ohronik 
der  Jahre  1870  and  1871,"  and  the  "  11- 
lostrirte  Chronik  des  deutschen  National- 
krieges  im  Jahre  der  deutschen  ISnigang," 
the  latter  with  two  hundred  illustrations, 
forty-two  portraits,  and  nameroos  maps, 
plans,  etc. — there  are  volumes  enoagh  to 
make  whole  libraries  on  the  merits  and 
causes  of  the  war,  the  special  strategy  of 
the  campaign,  histories  of  8^>arate  bat- 
tles, anny  corps,  and  divisions,  biogra^ 
phios  of  heroes,  in  memoriam  offerings, 
diaries  of  prisoners,  a  mass  of  historical 
and  polemical  pamphlets  on  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  etc.,  etc.,  etc ;  and  this  is  not 
the  half.  As  for  poetry!  we  renounce 
any  attempt  to  convey  even  a  faint  idea 
of  its  variety,  much  less  of  its  quantity. 

Frox  among  the  mass  of  new  novels  we 
select  as  at  once  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  most  meritorious,  "Woher?  and 
Wohin?  Roman  von  Franziska  Giiifin 
Schwerin"<Leipsic).  The  title  "Whence? 
and  Whither?  "  is  sufficiently  and  indefi- 
nitely comprehensive  to  answer  forany sub- 
ject, period,  or  nationality.  The  choice 
of  all  three  is  here  very  remarkable.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  that  portion  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  extending 
from  Caligula  and  Claudius  to  Titus  and 
Domitian.     In  the  development  of  the 


story  we  witness  the  struggle  between 
Paganism  and  Judaism  during  the  in- 
coming and  growing  influence  of  ChrifH 
tianity.  Sempronia,  a  proud  patrician 
Roman  lady,  becomes  a  Christian  and  a 
martyr.  The  characters  are  well  drawn, 
and  in  the  preservation  of  the  historical 
characteristics  of  the  period,  the  authoress 
(even  though  a  countess)  evinces  a  very 
remarkable  and  scholarly  familiarity  with 
the  erudition  requisite  to  seize  and  to 
paint  vrith  great  fidelity  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  bystems,  the  people,  and  the 
scenes  of  that  remote  period.  In  this  re- 
q)ect,  the  merit  of  the  work  may  be  said 
to  be  exceptional.  The  couleur  locate  is 
well  rendered,  as  is  also  the  material  and 
social  life  of  the  epoch.  A  task  more  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment  is  the  appreciation 
and  portrayal  of  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual movement  of  that  distant  day.  That 
also  is  well  executed. 

A  BISTORT  of  the  literature  of  Nether- 
lands should,  of  course,  be  best  written 
by  a  Fleming  or  Hollander  in  his  own 
language ;  but  when  written  would,  un- 
fortunately, be  read  by  but  few  outside  his 
own  nationality.  Such  a  history  by  W. 
Jongbloet  has  been  lately  translated  into 
German  by  Wilhelm  Berg,  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  Lina  Schneider,  a  German  author- 
ess residing  at  Rotterdam.  The  history 
is  brought  down  to  the  year  1600. 

AxoNQ  the  most  noted  of  the  yeteran 
novel-writers  of  Germany  is  Levin  Schtick- 
ing.  As  for  back  as  the  year  1864  his 
own  selection  of  his  best  productions  al- 
ready filled  twelve  volumes.  Starting  out 
in  life  with  a  good  university  education, 
he  obtained  valuable  journalistic  experi- 
ence as  a  contributor  to  the  Augsburg 
^'Allgemeine  Zeitung  "  and  other  leading 
papers,  and  had  the  further  advantage  of 
wide  travel  in  France  and  Italy.  With 
these  qoalifications,  added  to  much  obser- 
vation and  study,  he  entered  the  field  as  a 
novelist.  The  earliest  of  his  novels  we 
remember  to  have  seen  was  his  *'  Schloas 
am  Meer  "  (<'  The  Castle  by  the  Sea  "), 
published  in  1843.  We  also  recall  with 
pleasure  his  '*  State  Secrets  "  and  <*  Queen 
of  Night "  ("  Die  Konigin  der  Nacht "). 
Sohiicking  has  likevrise  written  several 
dramas  and  comedies,  and  at  least  one 
Tcrfume  of  poetry.  His  last  novel,  **  La* 
ther  in  Rome,"  was  published  more  than 
a  year  ago,  and  cannot  be  said  to  hav« 
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met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Of 
late,  however,  one  or  two  well-written 
&vorable  critical  notices  of  the  work  have 
again  broaght  it  into  notice.  As  yery 
little  is  known  of  Luther's  stay  in  Rome, 
the  romancer  has  for  that  yery  reason  the 
field  wider  and  freer  for  his  effort,  and 
Luther  is  brought  in  contact  and  into  con* 
Tersation  with  distinguished  men  of  the 
day  who  by  possibility  might  then  haye 
been  at  Rome.  With  the  aid  of  Luther's 
**  Table  Talk  "  and  his  works  generally,  the 
noyelist  has  an  easy  task  in  making  him 
eloquent  and  of  great  endurance  of 
speech.  Among  other  remarkable  passages 
is  a  brilliant  interyiew  between  the  monk 
of  Wittenburg  and  Raphael,  the  creator 
of  the  immortal  Sistine  Madonna.  Writing 
in  1869  the  author  has  no  difficulty  in  in- 
Testing  his  interlocutors  with  a  propbetio 
insight  into  the  affiiirs  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  is  almost  miraculous. 

The  name  of  Carl  Twesten  is  more  wide- 
ly known  in  the  political  than  in  the  liter- 
ary world  of  Germany.  Originally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  magistrate,  and  later  as 
an  energetic  member  of  the  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  his  brilliant  yindi- 
cation  (1865)  of  liberty  of  speech  in  legis- 
latiye  debate  and  the  three  years  of  legal 
prosecution  which  followed  it  are  incidents 
d  his  career  yery  generally  known.  An 
historical  lecture  deliyered  by  him  in  Ber- 
lin shortly  before  his  death  has  just  been 
published— sulject,  "  The  Period  of  Louis 
XIV."  ("Die  Zeit  Ludwig's  XIV."), 
and  attracts  much  and  merited  atten- 
tion. It  treats  the  political,  social,  and 
national-econoraie  measures  of  that  sa- 
perficially  brilliant  reign  with  admirable 
thoroughness,  wealth  of  material,  and 
careful  analysis.  The  miseries  of  endless 
war  and  eyer-increasing  taxes  form  no  in- 
opportune subject  of  contemplation  for  a 
nation  lifted  up  yrith  victory  over  a  pow- 
erful enemy,  and  indeed  .for  a  nation  at 
any  stage  of  its  fortunes. 

Twesten  is  also  the  author  of  a  singular 
literary  study  on  the  sulject  of  "Schiller's 
Science  "  (**  Schiller  in  seinem  VerhXlt- 
)  xur  Wissenschaft). 


As  specimens  of  the  &r-reaching  nnivep- 
sality  of  German  industry  in  fields  of 
letters  at  once  foreign  in  tongue  and  dis- 
tant in  period,  we  notice,  among  a  num- 
ber of  such  lately  published,  a  few  which 
•le  remarkable  on  account  of  their  sulject 


and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated. 
They  are : 

First.  "  The  Politics  of  Aristotle"  ("  Die 
Staatslehre  des  Aristoteles  "),  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  political  thought  of  ancient 
Greece. 

Second.  "  Confucius  und  seiner  Schiller 
Leben  und  Lehren,  nach  chinesischen 
Quellwi "  ("  The  Lives  and  Teachings  of 
Cionfucius  and  his  Disciples,  from  Chiu^se 
Sources." 

Third.  Three  treatises  by  three  dif- 
ferent authors  on  the  manner  in  which 
Tacitus  uses  his  prepositions  (jtuttOfpone, 
super y  prceter,  etc.)  Several  more  on  the 
same  sul^ect  are  expected  to  follow,  and 
we  shall  be  careful  not  to  advise  our  read- 
ers of  their  appearance. 

In  the  discussion  of  French  politics  and 
matters  and  things  in  France  generally, 
German  authors  and  writers  in  periodic 
eab  and  nevrapapers  make  more  frequent 
use  than  ever  of  the  word  Chauvinismus 
(French,  chauvinisme)  and  its  derivatives. 
They  speak  of  the  prevailing  Cbauvinistio 
sentiments,  and  we  see  a  reference  to  an 
extract  from  "  Le  Si^cle  "  as  language 
found  "m  diesem  chauvinistischen  Blalte.*' 
The  expression  was  in  very  frequent  use 
in  France  before  the  vrar,  but  is  not  so 
much  in  vogue  since  that  event.  Chau* 
vinisme  is  used  by  the  French  themselves 
to  express  a  sentiment  of  exaggerated 
French  nationality.  There  has  been  much 
debate  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word.  Some 
derive  it  from  Charles  the  Bald  (Charles 
le  Chauve),  because  Louis  XIV.,  in  the 
declaration  in  which  he  asserted  the 
French  right  to  take  and  to  hold  Metz, 
Verdun,  and  Toul,  based  the  claim  upon 
the  pretensions  advanced  by  Charles  the 
BeXd  (calms). 

Others  derive  it— and  theirs  is  most 
probably  the  correct  historical  derivation 
of  the  expression— from  the  name  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chauvin,  who  in  1814,  in 
the  Army  of  the  Loire,  protested  against 
any  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allies  which 
should  not  leave  the  Rhine  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  France. 

Ths  late  centenary  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  philosopher  Hegel  has  brought 
forth  quite  a  crop  of  books  and  pamphlets 
in  praise  of  the  philosopher  and  his  8y»- 
tem,  or,  as  it  is  more  poetically  expressed 
by  one  of  his  admirers,  a  collection  of  ju- 
bilee flowers  (Jubil'aums  Blumen).    For 
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more  than  a  hundred  years  Germany  has 
never  been  without  a  system  of  philosophy 
in  vogue,  and  as  long  as  it  was  in  vogue 
that  and  no  other  could  receive  any  honor. 
Thus  to  Leibnitz  succeeded  the  great  de- 
stroyer Kant,  after  whom  came  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  Schelling  may  be 
said  to  be  the  last  great  originator  of  a 
system,  unless  we  count  Herbart,  who 
se^pis  to  have  had  some  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  fusing  into  one  system  the  doc- 
trines of  Kant  and  Hegel.  To  the  entha- 
siaatic  desire  for  new  sj^tems  appears  to 
have  succeeded  among  German  literati  the 
more  useful  cultivation  of  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

Meantime,  as  anniversaries  and  the  like 
recall  this  or  that  distinguished  philoso- 
pher and  his  system,  a  sort  of  revival 
takes  place  among  the  spiritual  descend- 
ants of  his  disciples,  and  his  principles 
and  their  praises  are  brought  out  and 
aired  in  fresh  and  newly-printed  books, 
pamphlets,  and  addresses.  Thus  we  have 
a  fresh  literary  bouquet  for  Hegel,  among 
which  we  remark  "Popular  Thoughts 
from  Hegers  Works  "  (Berlin), "  Hegel's 
Political  Method  "  (Tubingen) ,  and  "  He- 
gel the  Irrefutable"  (Leipsic).  Hegel 
had  the  advantage  of  following  E^ant  and 
Schelling,  and,  with  his  objective  reality 
of  ideas,  gave  human  reason  the  credit  of 
being  something  greater  and  higher  than 
it  really  is. 

The  vagaries  and  extravagances  of  some 
of  the  disciples  of  Hegel,  impressed  by  his 
abstruse  language  and  oracular  obscurity 
in  the  statement  of  the  simplest  proposi- 
tions, is  something  incredible. 

When  he  lectured  at  Berlin,  where  he 
reigned  supreme  from  1818  to  1831,  it  was 
remarked  that  his  disciples  were  the  most 
successful  candidates  for  public  appoint- 
ments. It  was  said  at  the  time  that  this 
fact  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  enun- 
ciation of  his  notorious  proposition,  "  All 
that  is  is  rational,"  successfully  used  for 
the  confusion  and  annihilation  of  some 
absurd  people  who  did  not  believe  that 
monarchy  was  a  blessing ;  for  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  being  admitted,  it  be- 
comes clearly  revolutionary  and  even  ab- 
surd to  take  any  exception  to  what  is. 

A  distinguished  German  writer  main- 


tains that  the  followers  of  Hegel  show 
only  a  gracious  and  aristocratic  conde- 
scension toward  Christ,  but  look  reveren- 
tially up  to  Goethe  as  to  something  higher 
still. 

It  is  certain,  meantime,  that  Hotho,  in 
his  ''Preliminary  Studies  for  life  and 
Art,"  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least 
that  the  highest  problem  for  mankind 
was  to  be  absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  Hegel, 
but  that  an  outlet  was'found  through  this 
to  the  higher  joys  of  heaven  into  the 
spirit  of  Goethe.  And  another  of  HegePs 
admirers  declared  over  his  grave,  that  be- 
yond all  doubt  Hegel  was  himself  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person  in  the  God- 
head. 

Rather  from  France  than  from  €ier- 
many  might  we  naturally  look  for  a  new 
life  of  Robespierre.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
J.  Hermann,  having  gone  carefully  over 
the  historical  ground  and  thoroughly 
sifted  the  material  heretofore  known,  has 
added  fresh  matter  and  produced  his 
**  Leben  Ropespierre's.  Erster  Theil 
(1758-'89),  nebst  Uebersicht  Uber  die  Quel- 
len. "  The  second  part,  not  yet  published, 
wiU  contain  his  revolutionary  history 
(1789-'94). 

In  1783  Robespierre,  then  a  young  law- 
yer not  overburdened  with  cases,  con- 
ducted a  suit  against  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  St.  Omer,  who  had  interfered 
to  prevent  the  erection  of  lightning-rods 
in  that  city.  His  argument  was  printed 
at  the  time  and  still  survives  ("  Plaidoyer 
pour  le  Sieur  Vissery  dans  I'AI&ire  des 
Paratonnerres  ").  It  is  remarkable  for  a 
passage  full  of  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  loyalty  for  Louis  XVI.,  whom  the 
eloquent  advocate  was  so  soon  to  send  to 
an  ignominious  scaffold.  In  the  course 
of  his  argument  he  referred  triumphantly 
to  the  fact  that  lightning-rods  had  been 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  all  the  royal  resi- 
dences by  special  command  of  the  King 
himself,  and  exclaimed, ''  S'il  restait  en- 
core quelqnes  doutes  sur  les  effets  de  oes 
machines,  on  n'en  aurait  point  fait  Pessai 
sur  une  tete  si  chkre  et  si  sacrie!  (^tte 
preuve  est  saus  r^plique,  j'en  atteste  les 
sentiments  de  toute  la  France,  pour  un 
prince  qui/a»^  ses  diUces  et  sagloireJ*^ 
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We  know  that  all  the  readers  of  *'  The 
€htlaxy  "  are  equally  at  home  in  both  Lat- 
in and  Greek.  If,  therefore,  the  epigrams 
and  things  which  follow  are  in  part  trans- 
lated, it  is  not  because  our  readers  nodd 
any  such  adventitious  aids.  It  is  from  a 
pardonable  vanity — to  show  how  hand- 
somely the  managers  can  turn  out  transla- 
tions. Where  they  get  them  is  another 
question. 

A  brace  of  very  neat  Latin  jests  were 
once  made  on  Vestris  the  lamous  dancer, 
about  whose  fantastic  professional  pride 
there  have  been  a  number  of  stories,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Grimm's 
*'  Memoirs."  In  1782,  when  Vestris  was 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  particular- 
ly for  pirouetting  on  one  toe  while  the 
other  leg  stuck  out  at  right  angles,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  selected  as 
the  theme  for  the  Browne's  medal  epi- 
£^ms  of  that  3'ear  the  rather  odd  one^ 
**  Starts  pede  in  uno.^*  It  was  on  this 
hint  that  Goodall,  one  of  the  competitors, 
spake.  He  took  for  a  motto  part  of  a  line 
of  Horace,  **  Sumite  materiam  Vestris," 
and  the  epigram  was  as  follows : 

IN  STATUAIC  MERCURU. 

8am  tibi  Mercurios.    Qosiis  our  8to  pede  in 

UDO? 

Scllioet  hoc  bodie  contigit  esse  Inomm. 
Which  might  be  Englished  roughly  thus  : 
Pm  Mercury.    Do  yon  ask  me  why  on  one  leg  I 

stand? 
Just  now  ^s  much  tbe  surest  way  to  bring  me  • 

cash  in  hand. 

This  smart  distich  deservedly  took  a 
prize.  Another  good  modem  Latin  epi- 
l^m  may  properly  be  recorded  here,  viz.: 

ox  THX  KARRIAOS  OF  DR.  WEBB    AND    MISS 

GOULD. 
Tela  ftdt  sfanplez  ;  cnpiens  deens  addere  Telie, 
FeoH  Hymen  gemlnam,  pnroqne  intexuit  Aoro. 

£nglished  by  the  author,  Rev.  James 
Chartres,  as  follows : 

Single  no  more,  a  donble  Webb  bebold  ; 
Hymen  embroidered  it  with  virgin  Gould. 

Here  is  one  more,  a  macaronic  sneer  at 
foor  small  poets,  now  all  dead : 
Poetis  nos  laetamnr  tribns  : 
Si  vis,  amiee,  scire  qnibiis, 
Fye,  Peter  Pindar,  parvus  Pybns ; 

88 


Et  forsan  si  ulterios  pcrgis, 
Hal>ema8  etiam  James  Bland  Bargess. 

Thl<?  is  a  new  jest  about  Lord  Eldon,  the 
&mous  doubting  Chancellor : 

THE  DERIVATION  OF  "  CHANCELLOR." 
The  Chancellor,  so  says  Lord  Ck>ke, 
His  title  from  cancello  took  ; 
And  every  cause  before  him  tried 
It  was  his  duty  to  decide, 
liord  Eidon,  hesitating  ever. 
Takes  it  from  chanceler,  to  vxmer ; 
And  thinks,  as  this  may  bear  him  out, 
His  boundeu  duty  Is  to  doubt. 


The  two  following  versions  of  well- 
known  English  &vorites  are  real  additions 
to  this  not  very  crowded  department  of 
elegant  literature : 

CBRISTI  ADVENtUS. 
**  Nor  war  nor  battle's  sound 

Was  heard  the  earth  aronnd,"  eto. 
Non  pagna  stridens  bellious  ant  ftturor 
Teme  per  orbem  est  nndique  flniiun 
Auditus,  ex  alto  pependit 
Hastaque  cum  clypeo  otioso ; 
Falcata  tandem  detinuit  rotas 
Quadriga,  puras  oiedibus  bostium ; 
Rex  qiiisque  dejecto  sedebat 
TJt  dominnm  tremebmidus  ore 
Sensit  ftiturum,  sed  placidissim^ 
Hao  nocta  princeps  lucis  et  arbiter 
Begnumque  per  terras  amicum 
Inchoat,  imperiumqne  pacis. 
Yenti  stupori  leniter  sequora 
Premunt  silentes,  Oceano  et  super 
Blande  susurrantes  quiescunt 
Loetitiam  et  renovare  gandent ; 
Ast  ille  torvtis  Jam  fremitus  fcros 
Dedoctus,  ultro  mitlgat  ssqnora, 
Kidisqne  securse  recumbnnt 
Alcyones  magicis  in  undis. 

ITS  ROSAS  CARPTUM,  PUELLULA. 
"  Gather  ye  roses  while  ye  may  ; 
Old  Tune  is  still  a-fl3ring,*'  etc. 
Labitnr  indefbssa  dies  pemicibus  alls ; 

Carpite,  dum  licitam,  qmeque  puella.  rosas* 
Qui  nunc  pui-pureo  subridet  flosculos  ore, 

Credite,  eras  idem  jam  moribundus  erit. 
^thera  qui  clara  perlustrat  lampade  Titan, 

Quo  magis  excelsos  attinet  ille  locos, 
Ocius  approperat  Jussas  oontingere  metas, 

Ocius  aBquoreis  mergitur  altns  aqnis. 
Qui  primil  frnimnr  mnlto  est  preUosior  astas. 

Sanguine  dum  venie  fervidiore  rubent, 
Hac  tamen  exact),  peJora  et  pesshna  vit» 

Tempera  sucoedant,  nuestus  adestque  diefi 
Ergo  difficilis  ne  sis  tu,  tempore  abnsa  ,* 

Dum  licet,  optatnm  carpe,  pncUa,  diem. 
Mam  sfannl  ac  florem  velox  amiserit  nvum, 

Iverit  onmino  non  rediturus  amor. 
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Most  New  Yorkers  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  diverted  with  the  shouts  of 
the  waiters  at  a  cheap  restaurant,  who 
yell  out  in  awful  haste,  with  wonderful 
oral  phonetics,  and  sometimes  with  fantas- 
tic variations,  the  articles  which  the  guests 
order  in  English.  For  instance:  "In- 
gine  pood,  both !  "  (oo  short,  as  in  good) 
in  this  furious  dialect  is,  being  interpret- 
ed, '*  Indian  pudding  with  both  kinds  of 
sauce"  (viz.,  hard  and  liquid.)  Charles 
Mathevfs  the  younger  has,  however,  put 
on  record  a  strange  specimen  of  abbrevia- 
tion of  this  kind,  colored  by  a  poetic  ele- 
ment, which  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  amaz- 
ing instance  extant.  Going  into  an  eat- 
ing-house for  lunch,  he  heard,  as  he  en- 
tered and  sat  down,  seven  orders  given  in 
quick  succession  by  a  throng  of  as  many 
customers,  one  calling  for  a  basin  of  ox- 
tail soup,  two  for  mook-turtle  soup,  three 
for  pea  soup,  and  one  for  bouilli.  And 
the  waiter,  dashing  to  the  speaking-tube 
that  communicated  with  the  ooek,  bawled 
out  with  immense  rapidity,  "  One  ox,  two 
mocks,  three  peas,  and  a  boUy !  " 


Very  few  are  such  recorded  sayings  of 
Washington  Irving  as  have  any  sting  in 
them.  It  was  not  for  want  of  the  power 
though.  In  speaking  of  a  certain  Ameri- 
can diplomatist— N.  B.  This  was  a  good 
while  ago— he  once  observed  to  Mrs. 
Fanny  Kembla,  in  allusion  to  the  pom- 
posity of  the  man,  *'  Ah,  he  is  a  great 
man — in  his  own  estimation  a  very  great 
man — a  man  of  great  weight.  When  he 
goes  to  the  West  the  East  tips  up." 

la  ihe  next  edition  of  the  "  Complete 
Letter- Writer "  should  be  inserted  the 
two  following  epistles.  The  first,  in  an- 
swer to  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Stanley, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  ran  thus : 

Mr.  Oddl^t  private  aflblfB  turn  out  so  sadly 
that  he  cannot  luive  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon 
his  lordship  «t  bU  agreeable  honse  on  Monday 
next. 

N.B.—HlBwiftisdead. 

The  second  was  from  a  parent,  an  open 
friend  of  educational  reform,  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  **  buggs,"  to  a  (presumably)  de- 
linquent schoolmistress.  It  remains  to  be 
imagined,  since  the  worthy  gentleman 
wrote  in  this  style  after  having  '*  ad  a 
good  hedication«^  what  sort  of  a  nmic 


composition  he  would  have  made  if  self- 
taught  : 

Madam  :  As  I  ad  a  good  bedication  myself,  I 
am  hintirely  lu»hamed  for  to  see  wat  manner 
that  Lucy  his  bitt  by  the  buggs.  And  it  is  my 
desire  for  herr  to  sleep  in  the  bed  that  she  atavay 
do,  and  not  for  to  sleep- sum-times  in  wub,  and 
then  in  annather  for  to  foed  all  the  bogga  in  the 
ouse ;  for  I  think  that  be  not  right,  neither  shaH 
she  do  lt--so  I  remain  yours,  etc. 


A  ST0R7  is  told  of  Rogers  the  poet 
which  contains  an  instance  of  that  sort  of 
poetical  justice  which  is  relished  when  in- 
flicted on  sarcasts  almost  as  much  as  if 
npon  tyrants.  Rogers  was  never  very 
milky  in  his  disposition,  nor  very  plump 
or  vigorous  in  his  person  ;  and  as  he  grew 
old  he  became  more  acrid  in  the  one  and 
more  cadaverous  in  the  other.  Having 
been  invited  on  the  same  day  to  a  wed- 
ding and  to  a  dinner,  he  declined  the  din- 
ner, but  afterwards  unexpectedly  came. 
But  there  was  no  lady  present  beautiful 
and  distinguished  enough  to  suit  his  no- 
tions as  an  escort  to  the  dinner-table ;  and 
there  were  several  gentlemen  present  who 
could  talk  as  well  as  he.  He  was  there- 
fore (as  was  his  ursine  manner  in  such 
cases)  very  sulky  and  silent  instead  of 
being  brilliant  and  entertaining.  When 
the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  the  host  very 
politely  asked  how  the  wedding  had  gone 
off,  supposing  that  the  old  poet  had  con- 
trived to  attend  both  festivities.  "  I  was 
not  at  it,"  was  his  revengeful  reply.  '*  I 
taieant  to  go,  but  I  came  here  instead  ;  for 
I  have  always  said  I  would  rather  any 
day  go  to  a  funeral  than  to  a  marriage." 
**  So  kind  of  the  corpse ! "  retorted  an- 
other. 

Rogers  had  his  eoanterpart  in  a  com- 
patriot of  ours,  who  amused  himself  dur- 
ing the  tedium  of  a  winter's  residence  in 
the  capital  of  Saxony  by  attending  all  the 
principal  funerals.  The  undertakers  of 
Dresden  have  established  a  graduated 
scale  for  interments,  classifying  them  into 
those  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades, 
etc.,  with  a  varying  tariff  of  prices  to  oor^ 
reppond.  Our  American  being  a  man  of 
taste  made  it  a  rule  never  to  attend  any 
but  the  *'  first-class  funerals."  One  day, 
seeing  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
a  lady  whose  wealth  and  social  standing 
entitled  her  to  the  highest  place  in  funeral 
honors,  he  sallied  forth  to  the  church  where 
iie  understood  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per* 
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formed.  Much  to  his  disgust  he  found 
the  preparations  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind,  and  returned  home  in  high  indigna- 
tion at  having  heen  so  misled  hy  the  con- 
fidence of  friendship.  The  next  day  he 
explained  to  his  acquaintances  assembled 
at  the  hotel  tabie  d'hote  that  he  found  he 
had  made  a  mistake  and  followed  the 
wrong  procession,  adding,  in  a  tone  of 
apology  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  his  ac- 
quaintance in  the  remarks  of  the  previous 

day,  "  It  seem  J did  give  his  wife 

a  fi»t-class  funeral  after  all." 


TraiObdt  always  has  a  comic  vein,  and 
even  the  terrible  scene  in  Eighth  avenue 
on  the  12th  of  July  was  not  without  lu- 
dicrous incidents.  When  the  Orangemen 
had  formed  in  the  street  and  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  their  military  and  police  escort, 
Inspector  Walling,  seeing  all  was  in  readi- 
ness for  the  momentous  march,  was  about 
to  give  the  command  to  move,  when  an 
excited  individual  seizing  him  by  the  arm 
shouted,  **  Stop  a  minute !  Don't  move ! 
I'm  taking  this  thing !  "  Glancing  around, 
the  Inspector  saw  a  large  photographic 
instrument  bearing  on  the  procession,  and 
speculation  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  who 
besought  him  to  tarry.  But  he  also  saw 
the  surging  crowd  of  demons  fast  becom- 
ing more  furious  around  him.  With  a 
profane  expletive  wrung  from  him  by  the 
on  timeliness  of  the  interruption,  Walling 
shouted,  **  Forward,  march !  "  uid  the 
column  moved  to  that  awful  harvest  of 
death  then  only  a  few  rods  distant. 


"  Zounds !  "  exclaimed  the  jocular  light 
of  the  Irish  Bench,  '*  you  must  have  been 
shooting  at  a  wjg ! " 


Lord  Macaulay,  whose  indefatigable 
studies  of  light  literature,  pamphlets, 
ballads,  etc.,  are  well, known,  once  met  a 
boy  in  St.  Giles's  singing,  and  with  a  col- 
lection of  ballads,  all  of  which  he  bought 
for  a  shilling.  Turning  round  afler  a  time, 
he  found  the  boy  following  him,  and  asked 
him  why  he  did  so.  The  boy  said,  '*  I 
wanted  to  hear  how  you  would  sing  them.  * ' 


Stllables  can  sometimes  be  lopped  to 
the  improvement  of  the  joke  if  not  of  the 
grammar.  When  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  was 
made  Bishop  of  Llandaff— a  very  poor 
bishopric— «  friend  congratulated  him, 
using  the  name  of  the  see .  He  answered, 
"  You  had  better  call  me  Bishop  of  Aff, 
for  the  land  is  gone."  That  learned  an- 
cient joker  Ben  Jonson  composed  some 
doggerel  on  a  somewhat  similar  principle, 
when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent 
him  a  capital  mess  offish,  but  nothing  to 
drink.    He  said : 

In  a  dish  came  flab 
Prom  the  archbish— - 
.    Hop  was  not  there, 
Because  there  was  no  beer. 

SonBODT  told  Lord  Norbary  of  having 
^hot  thirty-three  hares  before  break£eu!)t. 


A  STORT  has  recently  been  the  rounds 
about  a  proposed  duel  between  Dr.  Gwin, 
sometimes  cadled  the  Duke  of  Sonora,  and 
the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  which  was  to  have 
been  fought  with  tomahawks,  b,  ta  Mr. 
Lo,  but  which  ended  in  a  reconciliation  in 
consequence  of  Walker's  laughter  at  es- 
pying Gwin's  eflicient  private  practice 
against  a  stump.  There  is  an  anecdote 
something  like  it  about  a  duel  fought  by 
Charles  James  Fox  and  Mr.  Adam,  arising 
from  Fox's  violent  attacks  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ordnance  department,  in  which 
Adam  held  office,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  supplying  of  useless  ammunition  to 
the  forces.  The  parties  met,  exchanged 
shots,  and  at  a  second  fire  Fox  fired  in  the 
air,  while  Adam's  bullet  lodged  in  the 
waistband  of  Fox's  thick  leather  breeches. 
'*  By  Jove,"  said  Fox  at  once,  with  his 
peculiar  sweet  smile,  "  if  you  had  not 
used  ordnance  powder,  I  should  have  been 
a  dead  man."  There  was  a  laugh,  Adam 
at  once  ofiered  his  hand,  and  the  foemen 
were  afterwards  excellent  friends. 


We  enlarge  the  department  of  mortuary 
composition  by  the  following  : 

Richard  Jenkins  here  doth  lay 
(Lately  removed  from  over  the  way) ; 
His  body's  here— his  soul's  in  heaven : 
Seventeen  hondred  and  sixty-seven  I 

This  is,  we  suppose,  from  Germany : 
Here  lies  the  IxKly  of  Peter  Grace, 
Who  died  fW>m  eating  Sweitzer  kase. 
He  finished  six  platters,  and  commenced  upon 

seven, 
And  exploded— of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

This  famous  one  is  from  Stirling  Castle : 
Onr  life  is  but  a  winter's  day: 
Some  bnt  to  breakfhst,  and  away 
Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  ftUl  fed ; 
The  oldest  man  bnt  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 
Largest  his  debt  who  closes  out  the  day : 
He  that  goes  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay. 
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"We  add  two  or  three  others,  for  refer- 
ence.   Here's  an  undertaker  overtaken : 
Subdued  by  Death,  here  Death's  great  herald 

Ues, 
And  adds  a  trophy  to  his  Tlotories. 
But  sure  he  was  prepared,  who,  wliile  he'd 

breath, 
Made  it  liis  business  still  to  look  for  death. 

Biddeford  churchyard,  England : 
Here  lies,  aged  three  score  and  ten, 
The  aged  remains  of  John  Woodhen. 
N.  B.— For  hen  read  cock ;  cock  would  not 
rhyme. 

On  a  smith  at   Eenwyn  churchyard, 
Cornwall : 
My  sledge  and  hammer  lie  reclined, 
My  bellows,  too,  have  lost  their  wind ; 
My  ilre*s  extinct,  my  forge  decayed. 
And  in  the  dust  my  vise  is  laid. 
My  coal  is  spent,  my  fuel's  gone ; 
My  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  done. 
My  flre-dried  corpse  lies  here  at  rest; 
My  soul,  like  smoke,  ascends  to  the  blest. 
The  following  epitaph  is  Scotch.    It  is 
inscribed  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Robert  Trollop,  once  a  celebrated 
architect,  and  the  designer  of  the  hand- 
some Exchange  and  other  public  buildings 
in  Newcaatle-on-Tyne.    Upon  the  pedestal 
formerly  stood  a  statue  of  the  decea.sed, 
with  his  hand  pointing  toward  the  Ex-. 
change,  which  is  situated  opposite  the 
churchyard : 

Here  lies  Bobert  Trollop, 
Who  made  yon  stones  roU  up. 
When  death  took  his  soul  up. 
His  body  filled  this  hole  up. 


These  queer  verses  were  actually  writ- 
ten by  a  bereaved  fiither,  and  published  and 
paid  for  as  an  advertisement  in  a  Balti- 
more paper,  twenty-two  years  ago.  Fur 
serene  and  unconscious  absurdity  they 
probably  have  no  equal  in  literature : 
LINES   ON   THE   DEATH   OF   A    BURNT 

CHILD. 
Come  all  my  friends  both  old  and  yonng  f 

Oh,  hark,  and  you  shall  hear 
How  death  did  quickly  snatch  the  child 

The  parents  loved  most  dear. 

The  last  and  least  of  their  little  flock 
Was  caught  by  a  stove  by  its  little  frock, 

In  fiilUng  o*er  on  Sabbath  day 
While  the  parents  dear  were  not  away. 

And  to  see  and  hear  but  not  to  save 
Their  little  boy  from  an  early  grave, 

Which  puts  them  in  mind  of  one  of  yore. 
Who  died  by  a  scald  while  creeping  on  the 
floor. 

Strange  I   They  both  were  burned  on  a  Sabbath 
day, 

And  put  in  the  ground  on  Tuesday  eve. 
A  family  living  in  an  a(|}oining  room 

Hastened  to  the  spot  of  gi;ief  and  gloom. 


Eighteen  months  Lucius  spent  with  ttiem 
And  cheered  them  with  Ills  smile, 

And  soon  they  mourned  in  weeds  of  woe 
For  their  dear  scalded  child. 

But  oh,  what  sorrows  fill  their  hearts  I 
'TIS  more  than  tongue  can  tell, 

To  think  how  soon  the  time  did  come 
To  take  their  last  fiirewelL 

And  now  the  li*tle  boy  has  gone 

To  ^hat  bright  world  above. 
The  other  four  please  step  this  way. 

And  sing  Redeeming  Love. 

Then,  Tompkins,  now  a  warning  take. 

Prepare  to  meet  your  God, 
That  you  may  meet  your  happy  flock 

In  yonder  blest  abode. 

There  you  may  meet  around  the  Throne, 
Parents  and  children,  on  that  shore 

Where  flirewell  tears  are  never  shed 
And  scaldings  are  no  more. 


OUR  CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 
N.  B.— To  amuse  the  parents.  Toung 
persons  give  their  parents  abundance  of 
anxiety  and  trouble ;  it  is  only  fiiir  that 
they  should  in  compensation  entertain 
them  a  little  sometimes. 

Nil  de  Mortuis  nisi  Boots. — At  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  lit- 
tle child  was  standing  with  her  mother  at 
Lord  Ashburton's  window,  to  see  the  fu- 
neral go  by.  She  made  no  remark  until 
the  Duke^s  horse  was  led  by,  the  saddle 
empty  and  the  boots  reversed  in  the  stir- 
rups, when  she  looked  up  into  her  mo- 
therms  face  and  said, ''  Mamma,  when  we 
die  will  there  be  nothing  left  of  us  but 
our  boots?" 

BoTs  are  sometimes  exacting.  On  the 
20th  of  July,  1845,  Captain  Forbes  lunched 
with  Rev.  J.  C.  Young,  whose  youngest 
boy  was  told  that  the  Captain  had  been  a 
Tery  gallant  naval  ofiBcer,  and  had  seen 
much  service.  The  lad*s  desire  to  see  the 
Captain  was  great,  and  he  evidently  ap- 
proved of  a  scar  across  the  veteran's  face. 
When  the  Captain  vras  gone.  Master  Ger- 
ald was  asked  his  opinion  of  him.  ''  Oh," 
he  said,  '*  that  scar  in  his  fiioe  is  all  very 
well ;  but  if  he  can't  show  a  few  more 
gashes  on  his  stomach  and  legs,  I  would 
not  give  iftuch  for  him." 

If  not  exacting,  that  royal  child  of  Eng- 
land was  at  least  independent  who  con- 
fessed the  foUovnng  preference  to  his 
august  papa.  When,  upon  one  occasion, 
Queen  Victoria  was  about  to  be  confined, 
Pnnoe  Albert  said  to  one  of  his  little 
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boys,  '*  I  think  it  veiy  likely,  my  dear, 
that  the  Queen  will  soon  present  you  with 
a  little  brother  or  sister.  Which  of  the 
two  would  you  prefer  ?"  The  child  paus- 
ed and  considered,  and  made  answer: 
"  Well,  I^hink,  if  it  is  the  same  to  mam- 
ma, I  should  prefer  a  pony." 

Education  should  teach  the  young  in 
school  the  things  that  they  are  to  perform 
out  of  it.  At  least,  that's  a  good  deal  like 
what  Agesilaus   said,  and  he  ought  to 
know ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  a  cer- 
tain Welsh  bishop  ascertained  how  this  doc- 
trine was  applied  in  the  instruction  of  the 
Swansea  National  Infant  School.    Be  it 
understood  that  these  infants  are  taught 
largely   by  signs— which,  as   everybody 
knows,  are  the  usual  mode  of  communica- 
tion among  grown  people— not  signs  let- 
tered with  paint,  but  gesticulations.  Thus 
the  teachers  at  Swansea  were  accustomed 
to  holdout  the  hand  sloped,  on  which  the 
children  all  bawled  out  in  chorus,  not 
"  slope,"  but  the  common  every-day  word 
that  work-folks  use—**  Oblique !"    Then 
the  teaeher  held  his  hand  fiat,  and  the 
children  would  yell  **  Horizontal !  ";  and 
then  he  held  it  upright,  and  they  screech- 
ed **  Perpendicular !"  always  using  these 
oonmion  home  words.    N.  B. — Teachers 
that  boarded  round  in  Swansea  must  have 
been  perfectly  happy  to  hear  the  whole 
neighborhood    incessantly  rattling  with 
these  well-taught  children's  homely  chat 
in  words  of  not  less  than  eight  syllables. 
Well,  the  bishop  was  preaching  in  behalf 
of  the  school  one  day,  and  all  the  pupils 
were  stuck  up  together  in  front  of  him. 
They  grew  uneasy  afler  a  while,  probably 
because  he  didn't  use  words  long  enough, 
and  shortly  he  saw  several  of  them  wickedly 
whispering  together.  He  held  up  his  hand 
in  a  warning  manner,  and,  as  it  happened, 
in  an  upright  position;   on  which  the 
whole  school,  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon, 
instantly  yelled  out  ** Perpendicular!" 
Was  not  that  a  right  np  and  down  funny 
thing? 

Frkd  p.  was  ** fitting"  for  college. 
^red  was  a  good  scholar,  though  some- 
what prone  to  omit  looking  over  his  lesson 
until  he  came  into  the  class.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  having  read  from  the 
original,  **  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis 
Bapit,"  he  continued  with  great  gravity, 
"iVb  one  of  mortals  (ever  saw)  an  omni' 
bus  horse  qnt.*^ 


DREADFUL  EDUCATIONAL  RESULTS  OF 
JMB.  HAREMS  METHOD  OF  CUMULATIV  E 
VOTING  IN  COLLEGES. 

(EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  COLLEGE  EXAMI- 
NATION PAPERS.) 

From  Latin  iZeorfer— Crocodilus  parit 
tria  ova. 

Candidate's  Translalion— The  crocodile 
brings  forth  three  sheep. 

Line  from  Virgil — Impoeitiqae  rogis 
juvenes  ante  ora  parentum. 

Candidate's  Translationr— And  the  boys 
were  imposed  upon  by  rogues,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  their  parents. 

Line  from  Horace — Parous  Deorum- 
cultor  et  infrequens. 

Candidate's  Translation— The  Park  of 
the  Gods  was  frequently  not  captivated. 

( Oral  Specimen,)  Examining  Tuior-^ 
What  are  the  divisions  of  the  science  of 
mechanics? 

Sophomore — Statistics  and  dynasties. 


There  is  abundant  evidence  that  wit  is 
not  inconsistent  with  ministerial  dignity. 
As  additional  proof,  we  offer  the  following, 
credibly  asserted  to  be  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  certain  ministerial  associa- 
tion in  Massachusetts : 

B ,  June  9, 1847. 

The  AssociAtlon  did  not  meet  according  to 
adjournment,  only  two  members  of  this  most  re- 
spectable body  having  found  it  convenient  or 
agreeable  to  leave  their  fitrms  and  their  flocks 

for  a  fttttemal  convocation  with  brother— ^ , 

veriiyhig  that  Scripture  which  saith,  "  For  the 
body  is  not  one  member  but  many:  And  the 
eye  cannot  say  unto  ^e  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
you;  nor  again  the  hand  lo  the  head,  I  liave  no 
need  of  yon."  Since,  ttien,  a  Iwdy  is  many  mem- 
bers, and  there  not  beUig  many  members  present, 
ergo  there  was  no  body,  or  nolxxiy.  Hence  we 
may  logically  account  Ibr  the  flict  that  thongh  a 
goodly  congregation  assembled  for  public  wor- 
ship  there  was  nobody  to  preach,  as,  according 
to  the  above  formula,  two  members  not  being 
many  members,  they  were  nobody  at  all. 

Thus  saith  tradition. 

Nobody  bebig  Scribe. 


ODD  TEXTS 
NOT  USED,  BUT  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  REPORT- 
ED USED. 

At  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  it  is  the 
custom  when  a  new  master  is  ohoAen  to 
close  the  gates,  and  he  comes,  knocks,  and 
is  admitted.'  When  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Bentley  veas  chosen,  the  Fellovrs  hated  him 
so  much  that  they  would  not  open,  and 
he  had  to  get  in  by  climbing  over  a  wall  ^T^ 
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behv'een  the  gardens  of  Trinity  and  St. 
John's.  There  is  a  story  that  he  preachy 
ed  his  first  sermon  afterward  from  the 
text,  "  With  the  help  of  my  God  I  shall 
leap  over  the  wall."  But  the  truth  is 
that  he  only  replied  to  a  friend's  congrat- 
ulation in  these  words  of  the  Psalmist. 

Mr.  Raine,  vicar  of  Trumpington,  was 
succeeded  in  that  cure  by  Air.  Hailstone. 
Somebody  said  the  new  incumbent  ought 
to  preach  on  "  He  gave  them  hailstones  for 
rain.'' 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  became  Premier  of  Eng- 
land iu  his  twenty-fourth  year, ,  usually 
imd  some  preferment  or  other  in  his  pock- 
et when  he  came  down  to  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Paley  on  one  of  these  occasions  said 
that  if  he  were  to  preach  before  him  he 
would  take  for  his  text,  **  There  is  a  lad 
h*ere  which  hath  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes,  but  what  are  they  among  so 
many  ?  "    But  the  Doctor  did  not  do  it. 

Spendino  a  winter  as  invalids  at  Aiken, 
South  Carolina,  the  Hon.  Thurlow  Weed 
and  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Acton  whiled  away  one 
Sabbath  afternoon  by  attending  a  negro 
church,  and  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
John  A.  Kennedy,  who  was  on  a  visit  of 
a  few  days  to  Mr.  Acton.  When  they 
entered  the  primitive  temple  the  preacher, 
who  was  a  pure  African,  was  grappling 
with  all  the  fervor  of  his  race  with  the 
old,  old  subject  of  the  fall  of  man.  Sketch- 
ing that  day  in  the  Garden  with  its  terri- 
ble results,  he  excoriated  Mr.  Adam  in 
this  fashion : 

"Now,  brederen,  when  de  Lord  calls 
Adam  to  'count  did  he  stan'  up  like  a  man, 
confess  his  sin  and  ask  forgiveness?  He 
didn't  do  nuffin  of  de  sort,  brederen,  but 
he  say : 

"  *  Lord,  de  woman  dat  Dou  gubest  me 
gub  me  for  to  eat.' " 

Pausing  a  moment  he  repeated : 

"  *  De  woman  dat  Dou  gubest  me  gub  me 
fur  to  eat.' " 

Then  again 

" '  De  woman  dat  Don  gubest  me  gub  me 
for  to  eat. ' 

"Dar,  brederen,  yon  see  dat  mean, 
skulkin'  Adam  was  a  tryin'  to  sneak  out 
of  it  by  frowin'  all  de  blame  on  de  Lord 
hisself ! " 

This  new  idea  of  an  old  question  was 
too  much  for  the  distinguished  "  white 
trash"  who  had  fortunately  taken  seats 
near  the  door,  and  they  retired  into  the 
fields  to  indulge  in  irreverent  laughter. 


Here  is  a  monkey  story,  approved  and 
repeated  by  no  less  a  person  than  Nassau 
William  Senior,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
It  affords  a  melancholy  addition  to  the 
Darwinian  argument  for  the  identity  of 
human  and  simian  nature.  A  teptain  in 
the  British  navy  had  provided  the  ship's 
monkey  with  a  wife,  intending  to  steady 
his  somewhat  too  volatile  character.  For 
some  time,  says  the  account,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  wedded  pair  appeared  to  be 
complete,  and  the  frigate  sailed  upon  a 
summer  cruise  during  their  honeymoon. 
The  husband,  however,  soon  grew  indif- 
ferent ;  and  indifference  was  soon  succeed- 
ed by  disgust.  This  vras  manifested  by 
angry  looks,  chatter,  and  even  blows, 
upon  the  female's  persevering  in  her  at- 
tentions. All  were  much  disappointed 
and  scandalized  at  the  ill  success  of  so 
promising  a  union.  At  length,  however, 
an  apparent  change  took  place  in  the  hus- 
band's conduct,  and  vras  hailed  with  cor- 
respondent joy  by  the  ship's  company. 
But  their  pleasure  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  the  traitor  having  one  fine  day 
decoyed  his  wife  out  to  the  end  of  the  fore- 
topgallant  yard,  as  if  to  show  her  some- 
thing at  sea,  and  having  sat  down  with 
her  on  the  spar,  slipped  his  paw  under  her 
sitting  part  and  tumbled  her  overboard. 
I  never  shall  forget  the  momentary  horror 
vrith  which  this  was  witnessed  by  all  with 
the  exception  of  a  French  captain,  then  a 
prisoner  on  board,  who,  turning  to  the 
second  lieutenant,  exclaimed,  "  Parbleu, 
Monsieur,  ce  drdle-l&  a  beaucoup  de  carac- 
tire!'' 

Certainly  this  comment  seems  to  inti- 
mate a  profound  natural  sympathy  be- 
tween uxoricidal  monkeys  and  captains  in 
the  French  navy.  Whether  the  specific 
affinity  of  feeling  could  be  carried  further 
up  in  zoological  classification  is  a  ques- 
tion for  Germans. 

Mr.  Senior  himself  adds  to  his  quoted 
matter  about  monkeys  a  new,  though  very 
likely  old,  anecdote/  about  a  dog.  "  Our 
Oxford  readers,"  he  says,  **  are  probably 
aware  that  dogs  are  forbidden  to  cross  the 
sacred  threshold  of  Merton  common-room. 
It  happened  one  evening  that  a  couple  of 
terriers  had  followed  their  masters  to  the 
door,  and  while  they  remained  excluded 
unhappily  followed  the  habits  rather  of 
biped  than  of  quadruped  menials,  and  be* 
gan  to  quarrel  like  a  couple  of  Christians. 
The  noise  of  the  fight  summoned  their 
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masters  to  separate  them,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared that  the  hero  of  our  tale  had  been 
much  mauled  by  a  superior  a/lTersary,  the 
severe  hienseances  of  the  place  were  for 
onoe  relaxed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  ei\joy 
during  the  rest  of  the  night  the  softness 
of  a  monastic  rug  and  the  blaze  of  a  mo- 
nastic fire — luxuries  which  every  initiated 
dog  and  man  will  duly  appreciate.  The 
nest  day,  socm  after  the  common-room 
party  had  been  assembled,  the  sounds  of 
the  preceding  evening  were  renewed  with 
tsnfbld  violence.  There  was  such  snap- 
ping and  tearing,  and  snarling  and  howl- 
hig,  as  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  a 
general  engagement. 

The  noise  alarmed  the  feetive  ball. 
And  started  forth  the  ftllows  all. 

But  instead  of  a  battle  royal,  they  found 
at  the  door  their  former  guest  in  solitude, 
sitting  on  his  rump  and  acting  a  furious 
dog-fight,  in  the  hope  of  again  gaining 
i^dmittance  among  the  quieU  ordines  deo- 
rum.  We  have  heard  that  he  was  re- 
warded with  both  the  grandes  and  the  p^ 
tites  entrees,  but  this  does  not  rest  on  the 
same  authority  with  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive." 


A  YALXTKD  correspondent  sends  us  divers 
pithy  records  of  things  said  and  done  by 
prof^ional  persons.  We  extract  certain 
of  the  same  pertaining  to  the  courts  of 
law: 

A  NEW  "MOTION**  IN  COURT. 

SoicE  years  since,  one  of  the  trial  terms 
of  the  Niagara  County  Court  (New  York) 
was  attended  by  a  yeoman  from  one  of 
the  towns,  to  whom  I  will  give  the  name 
of  MacPeelings.  Mao  was  a  &rmer  of 
some  wealth  and  a  very  little  knowledge, 
which'  latter  acquisition  was  to  him  a 
dangerous  thing.  His  ambition  had  been 
gratified  by  a  seat  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  had 
voted  *'aye"  and  ♦*no"  through  the 
winter,  besides  picking  up  an  idea  or 
two;  one  at  least,  as  the  sequel  will 
show.  The  term  of  eourt  referred  to  was 
attended  by  the  ex-legislator  in  the 
oapaoity  of  a  juryman ;  and  just  as  the 
gas  was  being  lighted  in  the  court-room 
one  evening,  Mac  was  drawn  upon  a  jury 
for  the  trial  of  a  new  cause.  Our  hero 
vas  wearied  and  hungry,  and  perhaps 
8ick  of  the  prosiness  of  "sleepy  counsel- 
pleading  " ;  and  after  the  twelve  were 
duly  drawn  and    accepted,   and  when 


plaintLOf's  counsel  was  about  to  open  the 
case,  MacPeelings  anticipated  him  and 
astounded  court,  bar,  jury,  and  specter 
tors,  by  rising  to  his  feet  and  remarking 
in  a  loud  voice : 

"  May  it  please  the  court,  I  move  that 
this  court  do  now  adjourn  until  to-mor- 
row morning." 

The  court  elevated  its  spectacles  in 
amazement  at  such  an  interruption,  and 
informed  the  bold  juror  that  courts  were 
not  accustomed  to  entertain  such  requests 
fipom  any  person,  as  they  always  acyoumed 
on  their  own  motion. 

"  W611,"  responded  MacPeelings,  with 
the  promptness  of  perfect  assurance  in  his 
position,  **  the  court  can't  deny  that  a 
motion  to  aijoum  is  always  in  order!  " 

The  court  smiled,  bit  its  lips,  and  told 
Mac  to  resume  his  seat ;  the  cause  pro- 
ceeded; and  I  fear  that  poor  MacPeel- 
ings wonders  to  this  day  what  authority 
the  judge  had  for  his  unparliamentary 
proceeding. 

A  SEVERE  REPRIMAND. 

Thi  criminal  courts  of  New  York  are 
composed  of  one  presiding  judge  and  two 
justices  of  sessions,  so  called,  who  are 
chosen  from  the  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  county.  Their  presence  on  the 
bench  sometimes  lends  dignity  to  it,  and 
gives  the  court  the  appearance  of  being 
balanced ;  but  their  judicial  functions  are 
very  limited — to  such  an  extent  indeed 
that  the  following  anecdote  passes  cur- 
rent as  illustrating  them : 

"I  sat  on  the  bench  as  justice  of  the 
sessions  four  years,"  one  of  them  re- 
marked, "and  the  presiding  judge  never 
consulted  me  but  once." 

"  What  was  that  about,  squire?  " 

"  I  was  sitting  alongside  of  old  Judge 

M .    It  was  one  day  while  that  ter^ 

rible  long-winded  lawyer  P was  bor- 
ing us  all,  and  the  judge  leaned  over 
and  whispered  to  me : 

"  *  I  say,  Squire,  is  not  this  bench  con- 
founded hard  ? ' 

"  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was,  rather. 
And  that  was  the  only  time  I  was  ever 
consulted  in  that  court." 

But  what  I  was  going  (o  tell  is  about 
old  Squire  L ,  a  harmless  septua- 
genarian, who,  like  necessity,  knew  no 
law,  and  who  used  to  sit  up  on  the  bench 
with  an  expression  on  his  rosy  fat  face 
which  betokened  a  hopeless  ignorance  of 
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the  meaniDg  of  eveTything  that  was  pass- 
ing. Upon  one  occasion  a  prisoner  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  charging 
him  with  the  larceny  of  a  dozen  chickens, 
and  the  presiding  judge  requested  the 
squire  to  sentence  him.  The  squire  es- 
sayed bravely  to  do  it,  beginning  after 
this  style : 

"  Prisoner,  stand  up !  You  are  con- 
victed, upon  your  own  confession,  of  a 
most  hen-ious  offence." 

There  were  very  few  in  the  court-room 
who  heard  the  remainder  of  the  squire's 
remarks  before  sentence,  although  he  de- 
livered them  in  a  loud  tone,  wholly  un- 
conscious of  having  said  anything  re- 
markable. A  titter  of  mirth  rippled 
through  the  room ;  and  it  was  not  checked 
when  the  presiding  judge  slyly  beckoned 
the  district  attorney  up  to  him,  and  said 
in  a  stage  whisper : 

"  True,  every  word ;  it  was  a  very  fowl 
proceeding." 

WAGGERY  OF  THE  BENCH. 

Judge  D ,  for  many  years  one  of 

the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  West- 
ern New  York,  and  formerly  a  member  of 
Congress,  combines  with  splendid  legal 
and  judicial  acquirements  an  irresistible 
love  of  the  ludicrous. 

A  cause  was  once  tried  before  him,  upon 
which  the  plaintiff,  by  name  True,  was  a 
witness  for  himself,  and  was  thoroughly 
corroborated  by  another  witness  named 
Ditto.  Their  joint  evidence  was  very 
damaging  to  the  defendant;  and  Coun- 
sellor  M ,    for  the  defence,  labored 

long  and  manfully  before  the  jury  to  ex- 
plain it  away  and  discredit  it.  When  he 
took  his  seat,  the  following  lines  pencilled 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  law-book  were  sent 
down  to  him  from  the  bench  : 

Since  Trae  swears  ditto  to  Ditto, 
And  Ditto  swears  ditto  to  Tme, 
And  both  of  tbem  swear  true  and  ditto, 
I'm  aflnUd  tbey  are  too  macti  for  yoo. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  fully  justified 
the  anticipations  of  the  Judge. 


To  these  records  of  the  children  of 
Themis  must  be  added  the  decision  of  Per- 
spicacious Jake,  who  is  a  colored  Daniel 
come  to  judgment : 

Abiathar  Scranton,  dying,  lefl  behind 
him  a  handsome  property,  and  a  widow 
who  was  expecting  to  become  a  mother. 
His  will  provided  that  if  the  child  should 


be  a  boy  it  should  inherit  two-thirds  of  the 
estate,  but  if  a  girl  only  one-third,  the 
widow  to  have  the  remaining  one-third 
or  two-thirds,  respectively.  Now  the 
widow  had  twins — a  boy  and  a  girl. 
Enormous  was  the  discussion  at  the  post- 
office,  until  all  hands  agreed  to  leave  it 
to  Jake  Nubbins,  an  ancient  '*  dark,"  who 
*'  chored  round  "  and  went  a-fishing,  and 
who  was  rather  eminent  for  shrewd  say- 
ings. 

"  Wal,  gemplum,"  said  our  colored 
Daniel,  as  aforesaid,  **  'pears  to  me  't's 
a  mity  easy  fing  ter  settJe,  dat  ar 
is.  De  boy  wuz  ter  harve  two-firds.  De 
gal  wuz  ter  harve  one-fird.  Deole  woman 
wuz  ter  harve  one-fird  any  how,  so  she's 
got  ter  put  up  wid  dat,  coz  dey's  a  boy 
Yah,  yah !  'T's  too  'sumed  easy !  Ter 
fink  o'  db  yer  nigga  'structin'  all  yon 
white  gemplum  'bout  de  lor!  Jess  you 
divide  up  dat  ar'  state  mio  four-firds;  den 
de  mudder'll  harve  hem,  'n'  de  gal  hem, 
'n'  de  boy  bofe  o'  his'n.    Yah !  yah !  " 

Jake  was  immediately  asked  *'  what  he 
would  take  in  his'n."  It  may,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  be  suspected  that  he  had 
read  Dr.  Barrett's  famous  rendering  of 
the  first  words  of  Caasar's  **  Commenta- 
ries on  the  War  in  Gaul,"  "  Omnis  GaUia 
est  divisa  in  partes  tres, ' '  The  student  who 
was  to  recite  bungled,  whereupon  the 
angry  doctor  burst  out,  "  What's  the 
matther  wid  ye?  Can't  ye  read  that? 
All  Gaul  is  quarthered  into  three  halves!  " 


There  was  one  Hicks,  a  noted  '*  fun- 
ster "  of  the  south  of  England.  He  was 
once  walking  with  Thackeray,  when  they 
came  upon  a  sign  inscribed  '^  Mutual 
Loan  Office."  "  What  on  earth  does  that 
mean  ?  "  asked  Hicks.  "  I  don't  know," 
answered  Thackeray,  '*  unless  it  means 
that  two  men  who  have  nothing  agree  to 
lend  it  to  each  other."  On  another  occa- 
sion Hicks  was  observing  to  Thackeray 
what  marvellous  talents  a  certain  man 
had,  who  was,  however,  so  much  addicted 
to  beer  as  to  be  of  no  great  real  use.  He 
hardly  knew  his  equal,  he  concluded— 
that  is,  for  talent.  *'No,"  answered 
Thackeray,  *'  he  is  a  remarkable  man. 
Take  him  for  half-and-half,  we  ne'er  shall 
look  upon  his  like  again." 

This  Hicks  knew  enough  to  laagh  at  a 
joke  on  himself,  or  to  make  it  if  the  op-> 
portunity  were  good.  He  was  very  funny 
in  the  fiouse,  and  greatly  devel(4>ed  withal 
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in  what  some  Mrs.  Malaprop  called  '*  the 
abominable  region."  Being  Mayor  of 
Bodmin,  and  about  to  take  his  seat  at 
the  head  of  the  table  at  a  great  public 
dinner  there,  the  proper  subordinate  an- ' 
nounoed  with  much  pomp,  '*  The  Mayor !  " 
Uicks  instantly  clapped  his  hands  upon 
the  mfvjestic  circumference  of  his  waist- 
band, and  added  in  precisely  the  same 
tone  of  Toice  with  the  attendant — **  And 
corporation ! " 

Thb  two  following  wonderfully  worded 
European  hotel  circulars  were  actually 
printed  and  distributed.  They  are  fine 
examples  of  foreign  English : 

GRAND  HOTEL  NATIONAIi,  VIENNA. 

The  new  pompously  rdsed  Hotel,  called  Na- 
tional Hotel,  in  Leopold  town,  fronting  tlie 
sqoaze,  possesses  many  eximinoos  advantages, 
Tiz. :  the  stair  casses,  passages,  and  chambers  are 
heated  and  ventilated.  On  each  floor  there  are 
baths  of  steam  and  in  marble  txkhh ;  and  a  reser* 
voir  into  which  streams  fresoh  water.  Meats  are 
prepared  by  steam.  The  fbul  linnen  of  arrived 
strangers  is  cleaned  and  prepared  by  steam 
without  delay.  Duly  care  has  been  taken  of 
sheltering  carriages  and  horses. 

As  the  demands  shall  always  keep  wlthfai  the 
limits  of  moderation,  the  proprietor  does  not 
donbt  of  his  invitations  being  highly  fibvooredby 
travellers. 

BBLOIQim  HOTEL 
situated 

St.  Thomas  Street by  the  Louvres 

No.  15.  in  Paris. 
TUs  Hotel  is  advantageonsly  reputed  for  his 
property,  as  also  for  his  elegant  fhmiture.  The 
owner  b^  leave  to  invite  all  English  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen  to  come  seeing  the  apartments.  They 
will  And  larges  and  smalls  rooms  freshly  deco- 
rate, and  very  commode  in  all  kind  and  manner. 
The  services  are  exactly,  and  should  been  exe- 
cute carefriUy,  and  what  is  to  been  astonished, 
that  the  prices  are  very  much  lower  and  most 
moderated  as  elsewhere. 

And  here,  by  way  of  Tariety,  Is  some 
English,  or  rather  Irish-Foreign : 

The  Irish  Lnromsr.— Everybody  remem- 
bers the  poor  lady  in  Hood's  "Tour  up  the 
Bhine,"  who  knew  no  language  but  her  own;  and 
Iried  to  communicate  with  the  German  kitchen 
maidens  and  chambermaids  through  variations 
on  English.  "  I  want  a  chicken,''  she  said  ;  and 
seeing  that  the  girl  did  not  understand,  she  ex- 
plained: "a  chicken,  a  chacken ;  a  hen,  a  hin, 
a  han,  a  hone  I "  In  Bev.  J.  0.  Young's  Journal, 
he  records  a  case  of  almost  equal  linguistio  tal- 
ent, in  a  young  Irish  gentleman  who  was  travel- 
ling In  Italy  alone,  and  without  knowing  one 
word  of  the  language.  He  had,  like  Patrick 
HeiUT,  but  one  lamp  by  wfaicb  his  foet  were  guid- 


ed, but  this  was  not  the  lamp  of  experience  by 
any  means ;  it  was  a  literary  lamp  for  inexpe- 
rience; a  quaterlingual  "Familiar  Phrase- 
Book,"  containing  all  manner  of  questions  and 
answers  proper  to  and  firom  landlord,  waiter, 
(diambermaid,  ixUet  de  place^  housekeeper,  cus- 
tom-house officer,  washerwoman,  and  postilion, 
all  in  four  parallel  colimms,  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  German.  Now,  being  liable  to  bun- 
tings and  oonAisions,  through  haste,  he  was 
prone  to  take  one  word  and  one  column  for 
another,  and  to  confor  with  the  natives  by  means 
of  observations  compounded  from  all  fonr  lan- 
guages. For  instance,  he  wanted  some  bread, 
and  thus  he  called  upon  the  Italian  young  lady 
hn  waiting  for  the  same:  '*  Je  disl  Fraul  (non) 
donzelle  I  WoUen  sie  la  bonte  pour  prendre  (non) 
pour  apporter  (I  mean)  bnttero  ?  "  Then  seeing 
himself  still  not  understood,  he  flew  into  a  fhry 
and  off  his  seat,  and  shouted  out,  in  continua- 
tion, "  Can't  you  comprenez?    Pain,  ye  divilt " 


SPECIMEN  PBOM  FORTHCOMINQ   "TA^ 
BLE  TALK." 

Pious  old  ferfy— "Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  He  chasteneth." 

Unregeneraie  nephew^WeU,  aunty.  He 
must  be  uncommonly  fond  of  the  French. 


It  was  the  evening  after  election  in  one 
of  the  Western  States,  and  though  the 
Tote  was  close  by  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  suffi- 
ciently full  returns  had  been  received  to 
indicate  the  probable  result  of  the  contest. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  in  our  city,  and 
numerous  tar  barrels  were  blazing  in  the 
streets  shedding  a  lurid  glare  over  all  the 
surrounding  objects.  As  a  municipal  as 
well  as  a  more  extensive  triumph  had  been 
won,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  a  num- 
ber of  the  boys,  preceded  by  a  brass  band, 
went  up  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new- 
ly-chosen mayor.  After  the  music  was 
OTer  and  the  more  substantial  hospitalities 
which  Were  afforded,  his  Honor  was  loudly 
called  upon  for  a  speech,  and  after  some 
hesitation  responded. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  commenced,  "  this 
great  tidal  wave  of  reform  which  has 
swept  like  a  tornado  over  our  State  has 
obliterated  the  last  hopes  of  our  oppo- 
nents, and  exemplifies  the  truth  of  the 
old  adoff  that"  Well  done  is  half  begun." 

"  Rather  a  neat  quotation  that,  wasn't 
it?  "  said  the  orator  to  a  sympathizing 
friend  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow  during  the  shouts  which  wel- 
comed the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  "  But 
you'd  oughter  sera  how  I  shook,  when 
the  boys  first  called  on  me  to  speak;  I 
tell  you  I  felt  just  like  a  stage  at  bayJ*^ 
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An  appreciative  correspondent  says : 
**  Your  description  of  the  Colt  Memorial 
Church  in  the  September  *  Galaxy '  re- 
minds me  of  a  story  told  about  the  Church 
of  St.  Lazarus  in  Memphis,  which  was 
organized  just  at  the  close  of  the  *  late 
unpleasantness  '  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers, 
then  an  eccentric  High  Churchman,  after- 
wards a  Ritualist,  and  finally  a  pervert  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  intended  for  a 
memorial  church  to  the  martyrs  of  the  lost 
cause,  and  its  attendants  were  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  that  class  of  unrecon- 
structed and  unrepentant  rebels  who  were 
unable  to  worship  in  the  other  churches, 
because  of  the  presence  of  so  many  Yan- 
kees by  whose  side  they  were  obliged  to 
kneel,  and  whose  society  even  in  worship 
was  not  to  be  endured.  One  Sunday, 
sliortly  after  the  death  of  President  Lin- 
ooin,  a  number  of  Federal  officers  stationed 
at  Memphis  were  chatting  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Overton  Hotel,  when  Dr.  Rogers 
and  his  new  church  became  the  subject  of 
conversation,  and  much  wonder  was  ex- 
pressed and  conjectures  made  as  to  why 
it  should  be  given  the  unusual  name  of 
St.  Lazarus.  One  suggested  that  it  was 
because  it  was  intended  for  a  lazaretto  for 
incurable  rebels;  another  that  its  mem- 
bers were  in  hopes  they  might  thus  get 
into  Father  Abraham's  bosom  when  they 
came  to  leave  this  vale  of  tears ;  but  one 
officer,  who  hitherto  had  taken  little  part 
in  the  conversation,  said  none  of  them 
had  given  the  right  reason,  which  was 
tliat  they  thought  they  had  just  been  licked 
by  dogs.  No  further  reasons  were  consid- 
ered necessary." 

A  CERTAIN  eminent  temperance  lecturer 
was  setting  forth  a  most  awful  portraiture 
of  old  King  Alcohol,  when  a  muzzy-look- 
ing brother  arose  in  a  comer  of  the  hall 
and  observed : 

*'  I  like  t'  ash  the  gen'l'm'n  a  quesh- 
'n." 

"  Certainly,  my  firiend,"  said  the  urbane 
speaker,  **  l^  all  means." 

"  I  wish  t'  inquire  of  the  gen'l'm'n  'f 
he's  ever  been  tight?  " 

"  Thank  God,  no ! "  was  the  fervent 


response.  *'This  brain  has  never  been 
muddled  with  the  accursed  thing." 

Once  more  the  muzzy  one  spoke. 

**  Then  don't  the  gen'l'm'n  seem  to  use 
great  f 'miliarity  'bout  an  entire  stranger, 
's  long  's  he  hain't  been  introdooced?  " 

The  speaker  had  to  struggle  for  some 
moments  before  he  could  circumvent  the 
unseemly  interruption,  and  get  back  to 
the  thread  of  his  disrespect.  You  see  he 
did  not  know  whereof  he  affirmed. 

ANSWEB8  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Darwin  Junior. — ^There  is  much  reason 
to  believe  you  are  correct.  It  won't  be 
many  thousand  years  before  deafness  will 
be  extinct  in  the  United  States^  by  the  o]>- 
eration  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin's  law  of 
Natural  Selection,  or  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.  There  is 
some  mysterious  attraction  which  makes 
deaf  folks  walk  on  railruad  tracks,  and  a 
hasty  inspection  of  a  few  daily  newspapers 
has  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  arith- 
metical member  of  the  Club,  that  the  rail- 
roads are  exterminating  the  **deaf  ele- 
ment in  our  midst"  at  an  average  of 
2  3-17  deaf  persons  per  diem.  As  there 
are  about  20,000  in  all  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons in  our  country,  it  is  obvious  that 
within  a  given  number  of  days  they  will 
all  have  been  run  over  by  locomotives,  in- 
cluding their  natural  deaf  increase. 

Mark  Twain.— Your  afflicting  letter  no- 
tifying us  that  you  have  experienced  reli- 
gion in  consequence  of  the  solemn  impres- 
sion produced  upon  your  mind  by  reading 
the  manuscripts  sent  in  for  the  jocular 
department  is  received,  and  contents 
noted.  Your  request  that  the  rejected 
communications  for  the  Club-Room  may 
regularly  be  forwarded  to  you,  to  be  pe- 
rused as  a  precaution  against  backsliding, 
is  gladly  granted.  A  contract  has  been 
made  with  the  Express  Freight  Company, 
on  very  advantageous  terms,  to  deliver  to 
your  address  ''one  bushel  waste  paper 
per  diem,"  for  the  receipt  and  storage  of 
which  please  arrange.  We  imagine  that 
if  you  want  to  continue  solemn,  your  case 
is  settled. 


Tke  Editor  renews  his  request  for  contribtUions  to  this  Department^  and  a8k$ 
thai  they  be  addressed  to  W.  C.  A  F.  F,  Church,  Box  3,201,  New  York. 
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-*  Among  the  various  changes  of  fiish- 
ion,  the  different  locations  of  color  in  the 
■lasculine  dress  oflfer  a  curious  point  of 
eonsideration  to  those  who  take  interest 
in  such  matters.  Forty  years  ago  men 
still  wore  coats  of  brilliant  hues,  some 
**  stolen  from  the  neck  of  Juno's  peacock," 
as  the  gorgeous  Disraeli  wrole  when  de- 
scribing the  toilet  of  one  of  his  heroes ;  oth- 
ers apparently  borrowed  from  the  garden- 
er's parterre.  The  "  claret-colored  coat " 
was  once  the  rage,  till  some  celebrity — 
N.  P.  Willis,  we  believe— made  olive- 
green  its  successful  rival.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  later,  when  black  had  become  "  the 
thing  "  for  coats,  color  took  refuge  in  the 
waistcoat,  and  the  exquisites  of  that  day 
indulged  in  plushes  and  velvets  and  sat- 
ins of  sumptuous  splendor.  A  green  vel- 
vet waistcoat  was  rather  cMc  then.  Who, 
except  a  Fenian,  would  wear  one  now? 
At  length,  driven  from  its  former  strong- 
hold, the  element  of  color  intrenched  it- 
self in  the  **  tie."  The  old  cravat  par- 
took of  the  simplicity  of  the  military 
stock  (which  indeed  at  one  period  re- 
placed it  for  some  time)  ;  it  was  plain 
black  for  the  morning,  black  or  white  for 
the  evening.  From  an  ornamental  point 
of  view  it  could  only  be  considered  as  a 
background  and  relief  to  a  handsome  pin. 
The  English  white  tie  (no  longer  in  its 
diminished  proportions  a  **  choker  ")  has 
become  de  rigueur  for  full  dress,  while 
the  morning  or  half-dress  cravat  is  any- 
thing but  black,  generally  displaying  the 
same  varied  richness  of  silk  or  satin  which 
once  characterized  the  waistcoat.  Sufficient 
for  itself  and  in  itself  as  an  ornament,  it 
disdains  the  help  of  jewels,  usually  affect- 
ing the  shape  of  the  sailor's  knot,  which 
renders  a  scarf-pin  superfluous  and  in- 
oongmous.  The  old  cravat  was  a  protec- 
tion— sometimes  so  much  of  a  protection 
as  to  be  an  incumbrance  to  the  thi*oat ; 
the  new  tie  is  but  a  slender  band  around 
the  neck,  and  lavishes  its  wealth  of  sub- 
stantial reps  or  lustrous  satin  upon  the 
chest.  Still  another  difference.  There 
was  a  time  when  only  "  second  set "  men 
gave  each  other  cravate ;  nowXhiQ  article 


has  so  increased  in  luxury  and  cost  that 
even  ladies  choose  it  as  a  favorite  gift  to 
their  male  friends.  Colored  ties  may 
seem  a  small  subject,  but  aesthetically 
and  artistically  they  have  their  impor- 
tance. The  practical  sense  of  our  people 
has  saved  them  from  the  deluge  of  solemn 
sable  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
overspread  the  land,  but  the  neutral  hues 
which  took  its  place  are  almost  equally 
sombre  and  perhaps  more  shabby ;  and  it 
19  a  great  comfort  to  secure  even  a  point 
of  cheerful  color  in  the  masculine  garb, 
and  thus  light  up  the  dead,  dull  aspect  of 
a  male  assembly.  Some  of  the  gravest 
callings  are  fbeling  the  benign  influence. 
We  lately  met  n  learned  professor  whose 
dress  was  a  model  of  Quaker-like  simpli- 
city, "  neat  but  not  gaudy,"  well-selected 
shades  of  gray  and  brown.  But  amid  all 
this  neutral  tint  there  was  one  point  de 
mire  J  a  fresh,  cherry-colored  tie.  To  be 
sure,  our  professor  is  an  independent  man 
in  his  way.  The  faculty  of  his  university 
once  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  enforcing  on  all  the  students  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  wine  and 
tobacco,  fieing  one  of  the  newest  mem- 
bers, he  was  not  specially  asked  for  his 
opinion,  nor  did  he  volunteer  it ;  but  afler 
the  meeting  had  adjourned,  and  while  the 
grave  and  reverend  seniors  were  still  lin- 
gering about  the  doorway,  he  deliberately 
produced  and  lighted  a  Piartaga,  thus  ut- 
tering his  silent  protest,  "  more  eloquent 
than  words." 

—  Speaking  of  professors,  there  was  a 
concourse  of  them  at  New  Haven,  to  at- 
tend the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Philological  Association.  It  may  seem 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  mention  this 
gathering,  which  came  off"  the  last  week 
in  July ;  but  the  sayings  and  doings  of  so 
learned  a  body  could  not  possibly  be  hur- 
ried up  in  time  for  our  September  num- 
ber. If  any  sage  critic  deems  the  first 
subject  of  our  Nebulae  this  month  too  light 
and  airy,  we  trust  he  will  find  our  second 
theme  sufficiently  substantial  and  ponder- 
ous.   Not  that  we  intend  to  overwhehn 
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our  readers  with  disquisitions  on  the  At- 
tic second  declension,  or  the  amount  of 
Celtic  element  in  the  French  language. 
They  will  probably  be  more  interested  in 
the  defence  of  is  being  built  by  the  Anglo- 
Indo- American  Professor  Hall.  He  cer- 
tainly showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  him- 
self and  his  hearers  that  the  expression 
is  logically,  analogically,  and  grammati- 
cally oorrect.  Still  we  suspect  that,  both 
in  the  paper  itself  and  the  discussion 
which  it  elicited,  the  real  point,  or,  at  any 
rate,  one  of  the  principal  points  of  the 
controversy  was  shirked.  The  main  ob- 
jection to  the  phrase  we  take  to  be  liter- 
ary rather  than  grammatical,  its  inele- 
gance and  clumsiness  rather  than  its 
logic,  its  form  rather  than  its  formation. 
By  the  way,  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
surprised  to  hear,  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  March,  that  is  arrived  is  good 
English  and  no  Gallicism.  He  asserts 
that  it  may  be  traced  historically  down 
from  Bacon,  which  we  are  not  prepared 
to  deny,  yet  at  the  same  time  do  not  admit 
that  early  usage  settles  the  point.  The 
independent  use  of  some  (without  a  noun 
like  persons  following  it)  in  the  oblique 
cases  has  a  good  effect  in  MQton,  but  now 
it  looks  slovenly  and  Sunday-newspaper- 
like, because  its  associations  have  been 
changed.  Dryden  wrote,  "  None  but  the 
brave  deserves  the  &ir,"  and  this  locution 
is  etymologically  correct;  but  modem 
usage  has  made  none  represent  not  no 
one  but  no  persons,  and  has  attached  to 
it  a  plural  verb.  As  regards  arrive,  we 
think  there  is  a  tendency  in  present  prac- 
tice to  strengthen  intransitive  verbs  of 
this  claBB  by  using  the  auxiliary  have  in 
preference  to  the  auxiliary  be;  thus,  "  the 
time  has  come,"  rather  than  *'  the  time  is 
come." 

—  Will  anything  ever  be  done  to  ame- 
liorate our  common  domestic  cookery? 
What  has  become  of  **  Professor"  Blot? 
Have  his  instructions  borne  much  fruit? 
We  fear  not  a  great  deal;  and  we  also 
suspect  this  result  to  be  not  altogether 
chargeable  on  the  blindnees  of  the  natives ; 
though  to  be  sure  some  of  their  objec- 
tions to  him  certainly  were  ridiculous 
enough,  such  as  that  his  cooking  was  too 
**  Frencby,"  which  is  much  like  finding 
fiiult  with  a  trotting  hone  for  being  too 


American,  or  with  music  for  being  too 
Italian.  But  however  learned  M.  Blot 
may  be  in  the  principles  of  his  art,  or 
however  good  a  practical  cook,  his  book, 
as  a  receipt  book,  is  very  open  to  criti- 
cism. Some  of  the  directions  sure  positive- 
ly erroneous  and  others  unintelligible  and 
useless,  generally  from  the  same  fault, 
an  omission  of  some  important  element. 
Thus  he  leaves  out  of  Tartare  sauce  the 
essential  mustard,  and  in  explaining  Ju- 
lienne soup  forgets  the  vital  point,  namely, 
how  loruf  before  the  soup  is  served  the  pre- 
pared vegetables  should  be  added  to  it 
(The  proper  time  is  about  an  hour  and 
a  half.)  Perhaps  those  well-wishers  of 
their  species  whose  philanthropic  tenden- 
cies takd^  this  direction,  would  do  well  to 
confine  their  attention  to  the  inculcation 
of  a  few  fundamental  truths.  Whenever 
our  cooks  can  be  taught  to  make  good 
bread  and  good  soup,  the  foundation  of 
culinary  reform  will  have  been  laid. 

—  Among  the  numerous  attempts  (sev- 
eral of  which  we  have  from  time  to  time 
noticed)  to  explain  the  rapid  and  terrible 
collapse  of  France  last  year,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  one  very  efficient  cause 
vras  little,  if  at  all,  noticed.  It  has  been 
frequently  remarked  with  reference  to  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Spanish  kingdom,  and 
other  despotisms  founded  on  the  wreck  of 
free  institutions,  that  when  an  autocrat 
lays  hold  of  the  physical  and  moral  re- 
sources which  have  accumulated  during  a 
period  of  liberty,  he  is  at  first  enabled  to 
produce  startling  ftnd  magnificent  eflfects. 
But  it  is  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.  All  the  capabilities  of  the 
land  are  taxed  beyond  their  legitimate  ca- 
pacity, while  the  recuperative  force  which 
freedom  supplied  is  wanting,  and  no  sub- 
stitute can  be  found  which  is  adequate  to 
replace  it.  Something  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened in  France.  To  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  gradually  and  peace- 
fully; to  improve  the  education  of  the 
peasants,  both  moral  and  intellectual; 
such  would  have  been  the  aims  of  a  truly 
wise  ruler.  The  Emperor's  political  econ- 
omy was  to  keep  the  laboring  class  em- 
ployed by  means  of  public  works,  and  to 
attract  strangers  and  their  money  to  the 
capital  by  its  luxury  and  splendor.  These 
expedients  were  in  their  nature  temporary 
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and  precarious,  and  most  cease  at  once 
when  most  needed,  namely;  in  the  case  of 
a  very  serious  war,  foreign  or  civil. 

—  Therb  is  still  another  influence 
which,  long  before  Louis  Napoleon,  was 
working  the  decadence  of  France,  and 
which,  unless  it  can  be  altogether  re- 
moyed,  will  prove  a  stubborn  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  her  recuperation.  An  exagge- 
rated practice  of  the  Malthusian  doctrines 
has  rendered  the  population  nearly  sta- 
tionary. In. Paris  it  is  actually  retro- 
grade. This  sounds  like  a  paradox,  but 
Is  strictly  true ;  for  the  increase  in  the 
population  of  Paris  is  due  (as  has  been 
shown  by  elaborate  statistics)  to  provin- 
cials and  strangers ;  the  native  Parisian 
stock  absolutely  decreases.  Nor  is  this 
due,  as  in  some  of  our  States  (Massachu- 
setts for  instance)  to  emigration,  but  to 
positive  diminution  of  the  number  of 
births.  We  know  that  this  was  one  rea- 
son why  the  Roman  empire  in  its  decline 
had  no  power  to  resist  the  **  outside  bar- 
barians." Its  native  population  had 
fatUen  o£f ;  not  only  had  the  men  deterio- 
rated, but  there  were  not  enough  of  them 
to  make  a  &ir  show  against  the  invading 


—  Herb,  of  course,  education — amoral 
education — comes  in.  Unfortunately,  the 
very  ablest  Frenchmen  betray  very  imper- 
fect conceptions  of  moral  education.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  mare's  nests  of 
Trochu  or  the  platitudes  (for  platitudes 
they  are,  though  emanating  fh>m  a  ge- 
nius) of  Dumas.  Erckmannand  Ohatrian, 
with  their  Teutonic  cross,  are  among  the 
wisest  of  the  nation's  advisers.  What  do 
they  counsel?  The  Germans  are  brutal 
and  vindictive,  merciless  conquerors  and 
barbarian  spoilers.  Therefore  mere  intel- 
lectual training  will  not  do;  the  people 
must  be  so  taught  history  that  they  will 
hate  kings  and  royalty.  But  mere  hatred 
of  kings  and  their  surroundings  is  a  very 
imperfect  moral  education.  It  is  an  anti- 
dote for  flunkeyism,  if  you  please;  but 
flunkeyism,  however  despicable  socially, 
is  far  £rom  the  worst  of  political  evils.  It 
is  not  even  so  bad  as  its  proper  opposite 
and  counter-exaggeration,  the  spirit  of 
envy  which  fosters  a  dislike  of  every  citi- 
len  who  is  rich  or  cultivated  or  a  gentle- 
mah,  simply  because  he  has  these  quali- 


ties, and  no  matter  how  honest  or  honora- 
ble he  tnay  be.  There  is  too  much  of  this 
feeling  in  France  already. 

—  Op  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
thronged  our  most  firequented  watering- 
places  this  summer,  how  many  derived 
physical  or  moral  benefit  irom  their  so- 
journ? It  is  an  old  story,  almost  as  trite 
as  the  parson's  themes ;  but,  like  them,  it 
needs  repetition  and  inculcation.  Much 
as  may  be  said  against  our  fashionable 
city  life,  it  is  our  watering-place  life  that 
does  the  greatest  mischief.  Our  city  life, 
afler  all,  is  not  so  very  different  from  the 
European.  The  wear  and  tear  of  a  season 
in  Paris  must  be  nearly  as  great,  in  Lon- 
don quite  as  great  as  in  New  York ;  nor 
IS  it  exactly  true,  as  sometimes  suggested, 
that  the  toil  of  pleasure-seeking  is  so  much 
better  distributed  abroad,  and  the  night 
work  falls  exclusively  on  men  who  can 
make  up  for  it  by  rest  during  the  day. 
All  the  barristers  who  dance  in  London 
are  not  briefless,  nor  are  all  the  party- 
goers  of  Paris  mere  gaudins  without  pro- 
fession or  fixed  work.  But  the  Europe- 
an's summer  vacation  is  a  real  vacation.! 
The  element  of  repose  enters  largely  into 
it;  it  partakes  of  the  Oriental  kief.  And 
this  repose  is  the  very  last  thing  to  be  ob- 
tained at  an  American  watering-place. 
The  so-called  country  life  there  is  the 
town  life  of  the  winter,  with  some  im- 
provements indeed,  but  more  drawbacks. 
And  the  members  of  the  family  for  whom 
the  country  is  peculiarly  desirable— the 
children — are  exposed  to  so  many  physical  • 
and  moral  dangers  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  these  do  not  counterl^lance  the 
advantage  of  a  change  of  air.  But  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  paterfamilias  to  do? 
The  flirm-boarding-house  has  been  thor- 
oughly exposed  and  shown  to  be  the  abom- 
ination of  desolation.  A  bachelor  may 
camp  out  in  hundreds  of  places,  but  where 
shall  poor  paterfamilias  find  refuge  ?  We 
answer,  let  him  buy  a  real  cottage,  in  a 
region  not  &shionable,  but  within  reach — 
a  day's  reach — of  civilization ;  a  **  box  " 
that  neither  pretends  to  be  a  country-seat 
nor  a  farm,  which  can  be  purchased  for  a 
few  thousands,  and  the  *'  keeping  up  "  of 
which  will  not  be  a  burden  and  a  drain, 
because  there  is  very  little  to  keep  up 
about  it.  Let  him  philosophically  endure 
the  minor  evils  of  country  butchers  and  a 
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limited  society.  The  place  in  which  a 
man  woold  stagnate  and  rest,  if  he  had  to 
live  in  it  all  the  year  roand,  is  exactly  the 
place  for  rest  and  refreshment.  And  it  is 
the  best  of  all  localities  for  children,  who 
can  be  gratified  by  the  simplest  pleasures, 
and  whose  bodies  and  minds  are  alike  in- 
jured by  precocious  excitement.  And  it 
will  be  an  economy  in  the  end  every  way, 
and  pay  good  interest  on  the  original  in- 
vestment. We  fear  that  our  women  are 
to  blame  in  this  matter.  Some  of  them 
are  craxy  afler  *'  society ;  "  others  have  an 
evil  curiosity  for  seeing  celebrities  and 
even  the  most  infamous  notorieties.  Few 
of  them  will  submit,  under  any  pressure 
but  that  of  absolute  poverty,  to  pass  the 
summer  in  quiet  seclusion,  chiefly  enli- 
vened by  the  goings  and  comings  of  the 
male  members  of  the  family  (who  are  gen- 
erally obliged  to  take  their  vacation  piece- 
meal) ,  and  unable  to  count  upon  anything 
more  brilliant  than  the  visit  of  a  guest  or 
two. 

—  Onb  striking  and  beautiful  feature 
of  our  Northern  summers  has  been  not 
altogether  overlooked,  but  certainly  slight- 
ed by  our  painters  and  poets.  With  how 
many  of  our  artists  is  haymaking  a  fitvor- 
ite  subject  ?  We  can  only  recollect  Ehnin- 
ger.  And  have  our  poets  made  much  of 
it?  Hardly.  Perhaps  they  undervalue 
its  capacities,  as  we  are  apt  to  undervalue 
things  familiar.  The  Southerners  from 
the  Gulf  States  who  came  northward  im- 
mediately after  the  war  were  more  struck 
— such  of  them  as  had  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  town  and  country — by  the  hay- 
fields  of  New  York  and  Western  Massa- 
chusetts than  by  all  the  splendor  of  our  At- 
lantic cities.  Apropos  of  poets  and  rural 
life,  what  has  become  of  the  Yermonter, 
Eastman,  who  gave  pastoral  promise  in 
verse  twenty  odd  years  ago?  Has  be 
ceased  to  live  ?  Apparently  he  has  ceased 
to  write.  Some  of  his  ditties  were  well 
adapted  to  music ;  one  we  remember,  in 
particular,  entitled  <*  Mill  May." 
The  strawberry  grows  in  the  mowiiig,  MHI 
May. 

And  the  bobolink  sings  on  the  tree. 
On  the  knolls  the  red  oh>ver  is  growing,  MUl 
May. 

Then  come  to  the  meadow  with  me. 
WeHI  pick  the  ripe  clusters  among  the  deq;» 
grass, 

On  the  knolls  in  the  mowing.  Kill  May ; 
And  the  long  afternoon  we  together  will  past 

To  the  close  of  the  midsummer  day. 


—  A  paraO&aph  in  one  of  the  duHy 
papers  has  said  that  the  hay  crop  in  New 
Jersey  will  be  very  poor  this  year  *'on 
account  of  the  multitude  of  daisies  mixed 
with  the  grass. ' '  Not  only  in  Jersey  have 
these  ''eyes  of  day"  been  most  abundant 
this  year,  but  in  very  many  Northern 
States,  at  least.  Whole  fields  are  covered 
with  them ;  and  though  the  sight  of  them 
may  not  be  very  agreeable"  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  it  is  charming  from 
an  sasthetical.  We  are  tempted  to  quote 
at  least  one  ftom  the  many  verses  written 
in  honor  of  this  flower  ''  with  silver  crest 
and  golden  eye,"  whose  praises  have  been 
sung  by  so  many  poets,  and,  in  the  frt>nt 
rank,  by  Bums  and  Wordsworth.  This 
year  Dame  Nature  has  been  most  bounti- 
ful in  adorning  her  meadows,  for  in  May, 
as  every  one  will  remember,  the  fields 
were  covered  with  an  unusual  number  of 
dandelions— a  flower  which  has  not  had 
many  stanxas  made  in  its  honor,  though, 
as  quality  is  always  better  than  quantity, 
it  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  beauti- 
ful verses  written>  to  it  by  Mr.  Lowell. 
Speaking  of  daisies,  was  it  not  they  that 
Keats  said  he  felt  growing  over  his  grave  ? 
Poor  Keats !  Two  winters  ago,  at  least, 
the  grass  on  his  grave  was  not  even  green, 
and  in  all  the  small  enclosure  there  was 
but  one  sickly  violet  peeping  from  among 
scraggly  herbs.  Has  Mother  Earth  been 
more  kindly  to  him  this  year,  and  given 
to  that  lonely  spot  something  of  the  lavish 
wealth  of  wild  flowers  which  she  has  frir- 
nished  us? 

—  Soon  the  unparalleled  tide  of  travel 
which  moved  £uropewards  last  spring 
will  be  turning  again,  and  we  shall  have 
at  all  our  homes  those  multitudinous  little 
details  of  life  and  courts  in  Europe  which 
the  newspapers  never  dream  of,  which  the 
gaudy  fashion  plates  do  not  reproduce, 
and  which  the  latest  books  do  not  discuss. 
In  attestation  of  those  tours  from  city  to 
city,  we  shall  be  shown  thousands  of 
trinkets  and  souvenirs.  Indeed,  souvenin 
of  travel  are  specially  valuable  to  gather, 
because  when  brought  home  they  have 
such  power  to  recall  to  one's  self,  and  to 
others  who  have  made  the  same  tour  in 
former  years,  many  particulars  of  the 
places  where  they  were  bought.  Suck 
Also  is  the  &oulty  of  association,  that,  in 
reviving  little  incidents  about  the  purdba»- 
ing  of  them,  these  souvenirs  form  a  jour- 
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Hal  in  themselves.  One  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London  is 
that  it  is  not  only  a  huge  bazaar  or  &ir, 
but  a  manu&otory  too  of  many  of  the 
articles  sold  there,  from  carriages  to  cigar- 
holders,  often  with  ''From  the  Crystal 
Palace  "  inscribed  upon  them.  It  is  but 
trite  to  say  that  the  aroma  of  association, 
with  the  oonsdousnesB  of  personal  selec- 
tion, and  hence  of  kindly  thought  and 
remembrance  in  a  distance  place,  inveKts 
these  gifts  with  a  rare  interest  to  home- 
staying  friends,  though  some  of  them  may 
be  seen  every  day  in  Broadway.  Every 
city  seems  to  have  a  specialty  in  manufieu> 
tured  productions— though  this  effect  is 
partly  exaggerated  by  the  mistaken  per- 
sistency of  travellers  in  only  purchasing 
certain  things  in  the  places  tiaditiohally 
assigned  to  them.  Still,  this  last  custom 
has  the  merit  that  it  m  easy  to  connect 
the  object  with  reminiscences  of  the  place 
where  it  was  bought.  In  many  English 
cities  and  in  Scotland  are  to  be  had  va- 
rious ornamental  trifles  made  of  wood,  on 
each  of  which  is  a  picture  of  the  locality 
where  it  is  sold,  vnth  some  inscription. 
Thus,  a  lady's  work-basket  may  contain 
a  doien  different  things— needle-cases, 
boxes,  thimble-cases,  tape-measures,  and 
80  forth— each  one  of  which,  as  she  uses 
it  in  her  work,  recalls  a  different  locality. 
She  can  go  over,  in  imagination,  her  trip 
through  the  British  isles  of  half  a  dozen 
years  ago— here  finding  a  little  emery  tub 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  lands  of  Ab- 
botsford;  there  a  box  which  once  was 
part  of  a  tree  growing  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  with  a  picture  of  Shakespeare's 
house  on  it ;  yonder  a  souvenir  from  the 
banks  of  the'Doon ;  while  on  the  table  is 
Scott  bound  in  Scotch  plaid,  or  Bums  in 
wood  from  his  birthplace,  and  bought  in 
the  cottage  where  he  was  bom.  Each 
-souvenir  so  acquired  brings  across  the 
ocean  to  our  America  a  perfume  of  local- 
ity. Europe  is  the  land  of  souvenirs ;  and 
in  our  dear  new  country  we  have  not  even 
f yet  learned  to  preserve  or  distribute  what 
-few  we  have.  Why  were  not  the  pieces 
of  the  historic  cherry  tree  which  Master 
Washington  cut  down  feshioned  into 
boxes  for  his  admiring  countrymen? 

—  Onb  of  the  first  things  that  strack  Ar- 
temus  Ward  in  England  was  the  astonish- 
ing number  of  shops  on  which  vras  written 
*'  by  appointment "  of  some  royal  or  noble 


personage ;  and  on  that  subject  he  wrote 
to  **  Punch  "  an  exceedingly  amusing  sa- 
tire or  extravaganza.  Some  of  the  ridicu- 
lous **  furnishers  to  the  Queen  "  advertise 
articles  which  they  certainly  could  never 
furnish  to  that  lady,  or,  at  any  rate,  which 
she  could  never  conveniently  use.  A  ser- 
vant of  the  Prince  of  Wales  one  day  went 
to  buy  a  hair-brush,  probably  for  his  own 
use.  The  elated  shop-keeper  immediately 
put  up  in  gold  letters  over  his  store, 
**  Patronized  by  the  Royal  Family."  Pro- 
bably the  shopkeeper  added  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  said  family.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  has  no  end  of  shirt-makers  **  by 
special  appointment  to  H.  R.  H."  One 
of  the  most  familiar  London  advertise- 
ments reads  as  follows : 

MELTON, 
194  Begent  etreet,  London, 
Hatter, 
by  special  appointment,  to  H.  M.  tbe  Qneen, 
H.  R.  H.  the  late  Prince  Consort,  H.  R.  H.  tbe 
Prince  of  Wales,  H.  R.  H.    the  Princess  of 
Wales,  II.  R.  U.  the  Duke  of  Edinbux^b,  U.  I. 
M.  the  Emperor  of  tbe  French,  His  late  Mi^es- 
ty  RinK  Loois  Philippe,  H.  M.  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, H.  R.  H.  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark, 
H.  R.  H.  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  H.  M. 
the  King  of  Greece,  H.  M.  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal, H.  R.  H.  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse. 

What  aif  enfilade  of  crowned  heads  to 
crown,  deceased  and  living  ones !  In 
France  this  custom  is  not  carried  to  quite 
so  ridiculous  an  extent.  You  frequently 
see  **  Foumisseurs  de  sa  Mqjesti  VEm" 
pereur,^^  or  "  Vlmpiratrice,''^  or  even  **  k 
Prince  Imperial,*^  or  else  of  some  court. 
But  you  do  not  see  these  reclames  pla- 
carded on  every  other  shop.  By  this  time 
the  signs  will  have  been  changed,  and 
probably  the  shopmen  are  **  Foumisseurs 
d£  VAssemblie  Nationale,^*  or  *'  <fe  M.  le 
President  Ttuersy  Poor  time-servers, 
who  knows  whose  foumisseurs  they  may 
be  by  Christmas — a  king's,  a  commune's, 
or  an  emperor's? 

—  The  French  Qovemment  is  already 
preparing  to  restore  the  buildings  ruined 
by  the  Commune  in  Paris,  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  once  the  handsomest  of  the  munici- 
pal structures,  is  almost  certainly  to  be 
rebuilt.  It  would  be  difficalt  to  improve 
on  the  original  plan.  It  was  composed  of 
buildings  surroonding  three  inner  courts, 
and  contained  apartments  not  only  for  the 
Prefect,  who  resided  there,  but  for  many  of 
his  assistants,  together  with  halls  for  mu- 
nicipal councils,  public  meetings,  and  so 
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on ;  on  the  fourth  story  was  the  library, 
which  contained  60,000  Tolomes.  It  ia 
eminently  a  revolutionary  spot — ^not  only 
the  place  where  the  Commune  reigned  and 
where  Trochu  and  the  Republic  had  their 
headquarters  in  our  own  day,  but  where 
Lamartine  figured  in  1848  and  Lafayette 
in  1830,  where  Robespierre  reigned  in 
triumph,  and  where  Louis  XVL  addressed 
the  mob.  A  building  so  rich  in  historic 
associations  will  certainly  be  among  the 
first  restored  to  Paris. 

—  Any  traveller  who  has  shopped  much 
in  the  cities  of  Europe  must  have  been 
amused  at  comparing  the  difierent  customs 
of  the  shopmen.  In  England,  and  par- 
ticularly in  London,  the  obsequiousness 
of  the  salespeople,  both  male  and  female, 
is  something  wondrous.  They  shower 
"  thanks,  much  obliged  '*  upon  you  in  un- 
limited numbers.  When  you  ask  for  any- 
thing they  regularly  preface  getting  the 
article  by  an  **  if  you  please."  A  young 
lady  of  good  reputation  for  veracity  once 
assured  the  Nebulous  Person  that  she  had 
been  told  **  thanks,  much  obliged  "  nine- 
teen times  by  actual  count  while  buying 
a  "  reel  "  of  cotton — these  articles  are  not 
called  *'  spools  "  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  prices  marked  upon  some  things  are 
really  amusing.  For  example,  an  article 
will  be  labelled  "Is.  ll|d." — oneshilling, 
eleven  pence,  three  farthings — instead  of 
two  shillings;  and  buyers  delude  them- 
selves into  believing  that  they  have  had 
the  article  very  much  cheaper  than  if  they 
hadpaid  the  round  two  shillings.  In  Eu- 
rope the  shops  can  in  no  way  compare, 
except  for  cheapness,  with  our  New  York 
shops.  They  are  neither  so  large  nor  do 
they  contain  such  a  choice  of  the  best 
goods,  while  some  of  the  handsomest  seem 
to  be  sent  to  this  country.  Still,  things 
bought  there  often  have  a  charm  which 
they  would  not  have  if  bought  (as  most 
of  them  can  be)  in  our  ovm  cities.  Again, 


the  European  bazaars  are  very  tempting, 
with  their  multitude  of  stalls  filled  vrith 
inviting,  cheap  little  nothings.  We  have 
few  or  none  suqji  here,  since  at  the  dollar 
stores  you  get  nothing  short  of  a  dollar, 
and  would  be  more  inclined  to  purchase 
in  a  store  of  that  miscellaneous  character 
which  should  supply  articles  at  all  prices, 
from  one  cent  to  a  hundred  dollars.  To 
the  American  in  London  the  Soho  Bazaar 
is  a  source  of  never-failing  delight,  because 
it  contains  a  little  of  everything,  and 
everything  seems  to  him  or  her  so  cheap ; 
indeed,  as  there  is  a  rivalry  between  the 
shopwomen,  they  cannot  be  extravagant  in 
prices.  Americans  from  the  Alexandra 
Hotel  make  the  Burlington  Arcade  one  of 
their  favorite  resorts.  You  will  see  them 
walking  up  Piccadiljy,  turning  into  the 
Arcade,  passing  up  one  side  of  it  and 
down  the  othw,  examining  everything  in 
the  shop  vfindovrs  with  genuine  Yankee 
observation.  Some  of  our  countrywomen 
thus  become  so  familiar  with  the  goods  on 
exhibition  in  the  various  shops  as  to  de- 
tect any  additions  at  a  glance ;  and  in 
that  caAC  a  new  pair  of  ear-rings  in  one 
window,  or  a  new  tea  set  in  another,  is 
greeted  with  as  much  pleasure  as  a  new 
acquaintance,  and  as  closely  scanned, 
scrutinized,  and  commented  upon.  Few 
men  understand  the  fascination  which 
shopping  exercises  over  women,  especially 
in  such  details  as  matching  a  lace  or  buy- 
ing a  paper  of  pins.  But  when  it  comes 
to  shop  windovra  of  prints  and  pictures, 
of  china,  glass,  jewelry,  toys,  and  so  on, 
the  amusement  is  by  no  means  irrational. 
London  has  many  stores  for  dressing-cases 
and  toilet  furniture,  whose  goods  are  irre- 
sistibly cheap ;  indeed,  in  these  things 
and  in  cutlery  the  English  shops  are  very 
tempting  to  an  American.  So  much  for 
one  form  of  summer  amusement  in  which 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women have  been  indulging  during  the 
past  season. 
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HAVING  handed  me  my  cup  of  tea,  she  proceeded  to  make  her  own ;  an 
operation  she  performed  with  a  delicate  old-maidish  precision  I  delight- 
ed to  observe. 

The  story  is  not  my  own— she  then  began— hut  Ihat  of  persons  with 
whom  for  a  time  I  was  intimately  connected.  I  have  led  a  quiet  life.  This  is 
my  only  romance — and  it's  the  romance  of  others.  When  I  was  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-two  my  poor  mother  died,  after  a  long,  weai*y  illness,  and  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  seek  a  new  home.  Making  a  home  requires  time  and 
money.  I  had  neither  to  spare,  so  I  advertised  for  a  "  situation,"  rating  my  ac- 
complishments modestly,  and  asking  rather  for  kind  treatment  than  liigh  wages. 
Mrs.  Garnyer  immediately  answered  my  advertisement.  She  offered  me  a  fair 
salary  and  a  peaceful  asylum.  I  was  to  teach  her  little  boy  the  rudiments  of 
my  slender  stock  of  sciences  and  to  make  myself  generally  useful.  Something 
in  her  tone  and  manner  assured  me  that  in  accepting  this  latter  condition  I  was 
pledging  myself  to  no  veiy  onerous  servitude,  and  I  never  found  reason  to  re- 
pent of  my  bargain.  I  had  always  valued  my  freedom  before  all  things,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  in  trading  it  away  even  partially  I  was  surrendering  a  price- 
less treasure ;  but  Mr?.  Garnyer  made  service  easy.  I  liked  hei*  from  the  first, 
and  I  doubt  that  she  ever  fairly  measured  my  fidelity  and  affection.  She  knew 
that  she  could  trust  me,  and  she  always  spoke  of  me  as  **  a  good  creature ; "  but 
she  never  estimated  the  trouble  I  saved  her,  or  the  little  burdens  I  lifted  from 
her  pretty,  feeble  shoulders.  Both  in  her  position  and  her  person  there  was 
something  singularly  appealing.  She  was  in  those  days — indeed  she  always 
remained — a  very  pretty  little  woman.  But  she  had  grace  even  more  than 
beauty.  She  was  young,  and  looked  even  younger  than  her  years;  slight, 
light  of  tread  and  of  gesture,  though  not  at  all  rapid  (for  in  all  her  movements 
there  was  a  kind  of  pathetic  morbid  languor),  and  fairer,  whiter,  purer  in  com- 
plexion than  any  woman  I  have  seen.  She  reminded  me  of  a  sketch  from  which 
the  **  shading  "  has  been  omitted.  She  had  her  shadows  indeed,  as  well  as  her 
lights ;  but  they  were  all  turned  inward.  She  might  have  seemed  compounded 
of  the  airy  substance  of  lights  and  shadows.  Nature  in  making  her  had  left 
out  that  wholesome  leaden  ballast  of  will,  of  logic,  of  worldly  zeal,  with  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  weighted.  Experience,  however,  had  given  her  a  bur- 
den to  carry ;  she  was  evidently  sorrow-laden.  She  shifted  the  cruel  weight 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  she  ached  and  sighed  under  it,  and  in  tlie  depths  of 
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her  sweet  natural  smile  you  saw  it  pressing  the  tears  fh)m  her  soul.  Mrs. 
Garnyer's  trouble,  I  confess,  was  in  my  eyes  an  added  charm.  I  was  desper- 
ately fond  of  a  bit  of  romance,  and  as  I  was  plainly  never  to  have  one  of  my 
own,  I  made  the  most  of  my  neighbor's.  This  secret  sadness  of  hers  would 
have  covered  more  sins  than  1  ever  had  to  forgive  her.  At  first,  naturally,  I 
connected  her  una  vowed  sorrow  with  the  death  of  her  husband ;  but  as  time 
went  on,  I  found  reason  to  believe  that  there  had  been  little  love  between  the 
pair.  She  had  married  against  her  will.  Mr.  Gamyer  was  fifteen  years  her 
senior,  and,  as  she  frankly  intimated,  coarsely  and  cruelly  dissipated.  Their 
married  life  had  lasted  but  tluree  years,  and  had  come  to  an  end  to  her  great 
and  obvious  relief.  Had  he  done  her  while  it  lasted  some  irreparable  wrong? 
I  fancied  so ;  she  was  like  a  garden  rose  with  half  its  petals  plucked.  He  had 
lefl  her  with  diminished  means,  though  her  property  (mostly  her  own)  was 
still  ample  for  her  needs.  These,  with  those  of  her  son,  were  extremely  simple. 
To  certain  little  luxuries  she  was  obstinately  attached ;  but  her  manner  of  life 
was  so  monotonous  and  frugal  that  she  must  have  spent  but  a  fraction  of  her 
income.  It  was  her  single  son — the  heir  of  her  hopes,  the  apple  of  her  eye — 
that  she  intrlisted  to  my  care.  He  was  five  years  old,  and  she  had  taught  him 
his  lettera — a  great  feat,  she  seemed  to  think;  she  was  as  proud  of  it  as  if  she 
had  invented  the  alpliabet  for  the  occasion.  She  had  called  him  Eustace,  for 
she  meant  that  he  should  have  the  best  of  everything — the  prettiest  clothes,  the 
prettiest  playtliings,  and  tlie  prettiest  name.  He  was  himself  as  pretty  as  his 
name,  though  but  little  like  his  mother.  He  was  slight  like  her,  but  far  more 
nervous  and  decided,  and  he  had  neitlier  her  features  nor  her  coloring.  Least 
of  all  had  he  her  expression.  Mra.  Garnyer's  attitude  was  one  of  tender,  pen- 
sive sufferance  modified  by  hopes — a  certain  half-mystical  hope  which  seemed 
akin  to  religion,  but  which  wa«  not  all  religion,  for  the  heaven  she  dreamed  of 
was  lodged  here  below.  The  boy  from  his  early  childhood  wore  an  air  of  defi- 
ance and  authority.  He  was  not  one  to  wait  for  things,  good  or  evil,  but  to 
snatch  boldly  at  tlie  one  sort  and  snap  his  fingers  at  the  otlier.  He  had  a  pale, 
dark  skin,  not  altogether  healthy  in  tone ;  a  mass  of  fine  brown  hair,  which 
seemed  given  him  just  to  emphasize  by  its  dancing  sweep  the  petulant  little 
nods  and  shakes  of  his  head ;  and  a  deep,  wilful,  malicious  eye.  His  eyes  told 
me  from  the  first  that  I  should  have  no  easy  work  with  him ;  and  in  spite  of  a 
vast  expense  of  tact  and  tenderness,  no  easy  work  it  turned  out  to  be.  His  wits 
were  so  quick,  however,  and  his  imagination  so  lively,  that  I  gi-adually  man- 
aged to  fill  out  his  mother's  meagre  little  programme  of  study.  This  had  been 
drawn  up  with  a  sparing  hand ;  her  only  fear  was  of  his  being  overworked. 
The  poor  lady  had  but  a  dim  conception  of  what  a  man  of  tlie  world  is  expect- 
ed to  know.  She  thought,  I  believe,  that  with  his  handsome  face,  his  hand- 
some property,  and  his  doting  mother,  he  would  need  to  know  little  more  than 
how  to  sign  tliat  pretty  name  of  Eustace  to  replies  to  invitations  to  dinners.  I 
wonder  now  that  with  her  constant  interference  I  contrived  to  set  tlie  child  in- 
tellectually on  his  legs.  Later,  when  he  had  a  tutor,  I  received  a  compliment 
for  my  pei'severance. 

The  truth  is,  I  became  fond  of  him ;  his  very  imperfections  fascinated  me. 
He  would  soon  enough  have  to  take  his  chance  of  the  world's  tolerance,  and  so- 
ciety would  cease  to  consist  for  him  of  a  couple  of  coaxing  women.  I  told  Mrs. 
Garnyer  that  there  was  never  an  easier  child  to  spoil,  and  that  those  caressing 
hands  of  hers  would  sow  a  crop  of  formidable  problems  for  future  years.  But 
Mi-s.  Garnyer  was  utterly  incapable  of  taking  a  rational  view  of  matters,  or  of  \ 

sacrificing  to-day  to  to-morrow ;  and  her  folly  was  the  more  incurable  as  it  was  \ 

uigiiizeo  Dy  ^^_j  v^'v^/pi  iN^  \ 
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founded  on  a  strange,  moonshiny  little  principle— a  crade,  passionate  theory 
that  love,  love,  pure  love  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  maternal  duty;  and  that 
the  love  which  reasons  and  exacts  and  denies  is  cruel  and  wicked  and  hideous. 
•*  I  know  you  think  I'm  a  silly  goose,"  she  said,  •*  and  not  fit  to  have  a  child  at 
all.  But  you're  wrong— I  promise  you  you're  wrong.  I'm  very  reasonable, 
I'm  very  patient;  I  have  a  great  deal  to  bear — ^more  than  you  know — and  I 
bear  it  very  well.  But  one  can't  be  always  on  the  stretch — always  hard  and 
wise  and  good.  In  some  things  one  must  break  down  and  be  one's  poor,  natu- 
ral, lonely  self.  Eustace  can't  turn  out  wrong;  it's  impossible ;  it  would  be  too 
cruel.  You  mustn't  say  it  nor  hint  it.  I  shall  do  with  him  as  my  heart  bids 
me ;  he's  all  I  have ;  he  consoles  me." 

My  notions  perhaps  were  a  little  old-fashioned ;  but  surely  it  will  never 
altogether  go  out  of  ^hion  to  teach  a  child  that  he  is  not  to  have  the  moon  by 
crying  for  it.  Now  Eustace  had  a  particular  fancy  for  the  moon — for  eveiy- 
thing  bright  and  inacessible  and  absurd.  Ilis  will  was  as  sharp  as  a  steel 
spring,  and  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  bend  it  or  break  it.  He  had  an  indefeasi- 
ble conviction  that  he  was  number  one  among  men ;  and  if  he  had  been  born 
in  the  purple,  as  they  say,  of  some  far-off  Eastern  court,  or  the  last  consummate 
fruit  of  a  shadowy  line  of  despots,  he  couldn't  have  been  more  closely  cur- 
tained in  this  superb  illusion.  I  pierced  it  here  and  there  as  roughly  as  I 
dared ;  but  his  mother's  light  fingers  speedily  repaired  my  punctures.  The 
poor  child  had  no  sense  of  justice.  He  had  the  graceful  virtues,  but  not  the 
legal  ones.  He  could  condescend,  he  could  forgive,  he  could  permit  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  with  due  leave  asked;  but  he  couldn't  endure  the  hint  of  con- 
flicting right.  Poor  puny  little  mortal,  sitting  there  wrapped  in  his  golden 
mist,  listening  to  the  petty  trickle  of  his  conscious  favor  and  damming  it — a 
swelling  fountain  of  privileges!  He  could  love,  love  passionately;  but  he  was 
so  jealous  and  exacting  that  his  love  cost  you  very  much  more  than  it  was 
worth.  I  found  it  no  sinecure  to  possess  the  confidence  I  had  striven  so  cun- 
ningly to  obtain.  He  fancied  it  a  very  great  honor  that  he  should  care  to 
harness  me  up  as  his  horse,  to  tlnrow  me  his  ball  by  the  hour,  to  have  me  jog- 
gle with  him  (sitting  close  to  the  middle)  on  the  see-saw  till  my  poor  bones 
ached.  Nevertheless,  in  this  frank,  childish  arrogance  there  was  an  almost 
irresistible  charm,  and  I  was  absurdly  flattered  by  enjoying  his  favor.  Poor 
me!  at  twenty-three  I  was  his  first  *' conquest" — ^the  first  in  a  long  list,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  came  to  be.  If  he  demanded  great  license,  he  used  it  with  a  peculiar 
grace  of  his  own,  and  he  admitted  the  corresponding  obligation  of  being  clever 
and  brilliant.  As  a  child  even,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  occult  sympathy 
with  the  picturesque.  His  talents  were  excellent,  and  teaching  him,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  was  at  least  not  dull  work.  It  was  indeed  less  to  things  really 
needful  than  to  the  luxuries  of  learning  that  he  took  most  kindly.  He  had  au 
excellent  ear  for  music,  and  though  he  never  fairly  practised,  he  turned  off  an 
air  as  neatly  as  you  could  have  wished.  In  this  he  resembled  his  mother,  who 
was  a  natural  musician.  She,  however,  was  always  at  the  piano,  and  when- 
ever I  think  of  her  in  those  early  years,  I  see  her  sitting  before  it  musingly, 
half  sadly,  with  her  pretty  head  on  one  side,  her  fair  braids  thrust  behind  her 
ears — ears  from  which  a  couple  of  small  but  admirable  diamonds  were  never 
absent — and  her  white  hands  wandering  over  the  notes,  seeking  vaguely  for  an 
air  which  they  seemed  hardly  to  dare  to  remember.  Eustace  had  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  stories,  though  he  was  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  merciless  of 
critics.  I  can  fancy  him  now  at  my  knee  with  his  big,  superbly-expectant  eyes 
fastened  on  my  lips,  demanding  more  wonders  and  more,  till  my  poor  littloj 
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short-winded  invention  had  to  cry  mercy  for  its  impotence,  i^o  my  best,  I 
could  never  startle  him ;  my  giants  were  never  big  enough  and  my  fairies 
never  small  enough,  and  my  enchanters,  my  prisoners,  my  castles  never  on 
the  really  grand  scale  of  his  own  imaginative  needs.  I  felt  pitifully  prosaic. 
At  last  he  would  always  open  his  wilful  little  mouth  and  gape  in  my  face  witii 
a  dreadfully  dry  want  of  conviction.  I  felt  flattered  when  by  chance  I  had 
pleased  him,  for,  by  a  precocious  instinct,  he  knew  tinsel  from  gold.  **  Look 
here,*'  he  would  say,  "you're  dreadfully  ugly;  what  makes  you  so  ugly? 
Your  nose  is  so  big  at  the  end."  (You  needn^t  protest;  I  toas  ugly.  Like 
most  very  plain  women*  I  have  improved  with  time.)  Of  course  I  used  to  re- 
buke him  for  his  rudeness,  though  I  secretly  thanked  it,  for  it  taught  me  a 
number  of  things.  Once  he  said  something,  I  forget  wliat,  which  made  me 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  the  first  time,  and  the  last;  for  I  found  that,  instead 
of  stirring  his  pity,  tears  only  moved  his  contempt,  and  apparently  a  kind  of 
cynical,  physical  disgust.  The  best  way  was  to  turn  the  tables  on  him  by  pre- 
tending to  be  cool  and  indifferent  and  superior.  In  that  case  he  himself  would 
condescend  to  tears — ^bitter,  wrathful  tears.  Then  you  had  perhaps  gained 
nothing,  but  you  had  lost  nothing.    In  every  other  case  you  had. 

Of  course  these  close  relations  lasted  but  a  couple  of  years.  I  had  made 
him  very  much  wiser  than  myself;  he  was  growing  tall  and  boyish  and  terri- 
bly inquisitive.  My  poor  little  stories  ceased  to  have  any  illusion  for  him ; 
and  he  would  spend  hours  lying  on  his  face  on  the  carpet,  kicking  up  his  neat 
little  legs  and  poring  over  the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  the 
dozen  pnme  enchanters  of  childhood.  My  advice  would  have  been  to  pack 
him  off  to  school;  but  I  might  as  well  have  asked  his  mother  to  send  him  to 
the  penitentiary.  He  was  to  be  educated  en  prince ;  he  was  to  have  a  teacher 
to  himself.  I  thought  sympathetically  of  the  worthy  pedagogue  who  was  to 
enjoy  Eustace  without  concurrence.  But  such  a  one  was  easily  found — in  fact, 
he  was  found  three  times  over.  Tliree  private  tutors  came  and  went  succes- 
sively. They  fell  in  love,  categorically,  with  Mrs.  Gamyer.  Their  love  indeed 
she  might  have  put  up  with ;  but  unhappily,  unlike  Viola,  they  told  their  love — 
by  letter — ^with  an  offer  of  their  respective  hands.  Their  letters  were  different, 
but  to  Mrs.  Garnyer  their  hands  were  all  alike,  and  alike  distasteful.  "  The 
horrid  creatures!"  was  her  invariable  commentary.  "I  wouldn^t  speak  to 
tliem  for  the  world.  My  dear,  you  must  do  it."  And  I,  who  had  never  de- 
clined an  offer  on  my  own  account,  went  to  work  in  this  wholesale  fashion  for 
ray  finend!  You  will  s^  that  young  as  she  was,  pretty,  independent,  lovely. 
Mrs.  Grarnyer  would  have  looked  none  the  worse  for  a  spice  of  coquetry.  Nay, 
in  her  own  eyes,  she  would  have  been  hideous.  Iler  greatest  charm  for  me 
was  a  brave  little  passion  of  scorn  for  this  sort  of  levity,  and  indeed  a  general 
contempt  for  cheap  sentimental  effects.  It  was  as  if,  from  having  drunk  at  the 
crjrstal  head-spring,  she  had  lost  her  taste  for  standing  water.  She  was  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  attention;  in  fact,  she  seemed  to  shrink  from  it.  She 
hada't  a  trace  of  personal  vanity;  she  was  even  without  visible  desire  to  please. 
Unfortunately,  as  you  see,  she  pleased  in  spite  of  herself.  As  regards  love, 
she  had  an  imposing  array  of  principles;  on  this  one  point  her  floating  imagi- 
nation found  anchorage.  "  It^s  either  a  passion,"  she  said,  **  or  it's  nothing. 
You  can  know  it  by  being  willing  to  give  up  everything  for  it — name  and 
fame,  past  and  fhtnre,  this  world  and  the  next.  Do  you  keep  back  a  feather'8 
weight  of  tenderness  or  trust?  Then  you're  not  in  love.  You  must  risk  every- 
thing, for  you  get  everything— if  you're  happy.  I  can't  understand  a  woman 
trifling  with  love.    They  talk  about  the  impardonable  sin;  that's  it,  it  seems  to 
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me.  Do  70a  know  the  word  in  the  language  I  most  detest?  Flirtation, 
Poh!  it  makes  me  ill."  When  Mrs.  Garnyer  uttered  this  hint  of  an  esoteric 
doctrine,  her  clear  blue  eyes  would  become  clouded  with  the  gathered  mists  of 
memory.    In  this  matter  she  understood  herself  and  meant  what  she  said. 

Defiant  as  she  was  of  admiration,  she  saw  little  of  the  world.  She  met  her 
few  friends  but  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  was  without  a  single  intimate. 
As  time  went  on,  she  came  to  care  more  for  me  than  for  any  one.  When 
Eustace  had  outgrown  my  teaching,  she  insisted  on  my  remaining  in  any 
capacity  I  chose — as  housekeeper,  companion,  seamstress,  guest;  I  might 
make  my  own  terms.  I  became  a  little  of  each  of  these,  and  with  the  increas- 
ing freedom  of  our  intercourse  grew  to  regard  her  as  a  younger  and  weaker 
sister.  I  gave  her,  for  what  it  was  worth,  my  frankest  judgment  on  all  things. 
Her  own  confidence  always  stopped  short  of  a  certain  point.  A  little  curtain 
of  reticence  seemed  always  to  hang  between  us.  Sometimes  I  fancied  it  grow- 
ing thinner  and  thinner,  becoming  almost  ti*ansparent  and  revealing  the  figures 
behmd  it.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  move  and  flutter  in  the  murmur  of  our 
talk,  so  that  in  a  moment  it  might  drop  or  melt  away  into  air.  But  it  was  a 
magical  web;  it  played  a  hundred  tormenting  tricks,  and  year  after  year  it 
hung  in  its  place.  Of  course  this  inviolate  mystery  stirred  my  curiosity,  but  I 
can^t  say  more  for  the  disinterested  tenderness  I  felt  for  Mrs.  Garnyer  tlian 
that  it  never  unduly  irritated  it.  I  lingered  near  the  door  of  her  Blue-Beard^s 
chamber,  but  I  never  peeped  through  the  keyhole.  She  was  a  poor  lady 
with  a  secret;  I  took  her  into  my  heart,  secret  and  all.  She  proclaimed  that 
her  isolation  was  her  own  choice,  and  pretended  to  be  vastly  content  that  so- 
ciety let  her  so  well  alone.  She  made  her  widowhood  sei*ve  as  a  motive  for 
her  lonesome  days,  and  declared  that  her  boy^s  education  amply  ^led  them. 
She  was  a  widow,  however,  who  never  of  her  own  accord  mentioned  her  hus- 
band's name,  and  she  wore  her  weeds  very  lightly.  She  was  very  fond  of 
white,  and  for  six  months  of  the  year  was  rarely  seen  in  a  dark  dress.  Occa- 
sionally, on  certain  fixed  days,  she  would  flame  forth  in  some  old-fashioned 
piece  of  finery  from  a  store  which  she  religiously  preserved,  and  would  flash 
about  the  house  in  rose-color  or  blue.  One  day,  her  boy's  birthday,  she  kept 
with  fantastic  solemnity.  It  fell  in  the  middle  of  September.  On  this  occa- 
sion she  would  put  on  a  faded  ball-dress,  overload  herself  with  jewels  and 
trinkets,  and  dress  her  hair  with  flowers.  Eustace,  too,  she  would  trick  out  in 
a  suit  of  crimson  velvet,  and  in  tliis  singular  guise  the  [mir  would  walk  witli 
prodigious  gravity  about  the  garden  and  up  and  down  the  avenue.  Every  now 
and  then  she  would  stoop  and  give  him  a  convulsive  hug.  The  child  himself 
seemed  to  feel  the  magnitude  of  this  festival,  and  played  his  part  with  precocious 
discretion.  He  would  appear  at  dark  with  tlie  curl  still  in  his  hair,  his  velvet 
trousers  unstained,  his  ruffles  uncrumpled.  In  the  evening  the  coachman  let 
off  rockets  in  the  garden;  wo  feasted  on  ice-cream,  and  a  bottle  of  cliampagne 
was  sent  to  the  kitchen.  No  wonder  Master  Eustace  took  on  the  graces  of  an 
heir-apparent!  Once,  I  remember,  the  mother  and  son  were  overtaken  in 
their  festal  promenade  by  some  people  who  had  come  to  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,  and  who  drove  up  rather  officiously  to  leave  their  cards.  They  stared  in 
amazement  from  the  carriage  window,  and  were  told  Mrs.  Garnyer  was  not  at 
home.  A  few  days  later  we  heard  that  Mi*s.  Garnyer  was  out  of  her  mind ; 
she  had  been  found  masquerading  in  her  grounds  with  her  little  boy,  in  the 
most  indecent  costume.  From  time  to  time  she  received  an  invitation,  and  oc- 
casionally she  accepted  one.  AVhen  she  went  out  she  deepened  her  mourning, 
bat  she  always  came  home  in  a  fi'et.    **  It  is  the  last  house  I  will  go  tp,''  she  . 
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declared,  as  I  helped  her  to  undress.  "  People's  neglect  I  can  bear,  and  thank 
them  for  it;  but  Heaven  deliver  me  from  their  kindness!  I  won^t  fc>e  patron- 
ized— I  won%  I  won't!  Shall  I,  my  boy?  We'll  wait  till  you  grow  up,  shan't 
we,  ray  darling?  Then  his  poor  little  mother  slian't  be  patronized,  shall  she, 
my  bravo  little  man?"  Tlie  child  was  constantly  dangling  at  his  motlier's 
8kh*ts,  and  was  seldom  beyond  the  reach  of  some  such  passionate  invocation. 

A  preceptor  had  at  bist  been  found  of  a  less  inflammable  composition  than 
the  otliers — a  wortliy,  elderly  German  of  fair  attainments,  with  a  stout,  senti- 
mental wife — she  gave  music  lessons  in  town — ^who  monopolized  his  ardors. 
He  was  a  mild,  patient  man — ^a  nose  of  wax,  as  the  saying  is.  A  pretty  nose  it 
gi'ew  to  be  in  Eustace's  supple  fingers! .  I'll  answer  for  it  tliat  in  all  those 
years  he  never  carried  a  point.  I  believe  that,  like  me,  he  had  begun  with 
tears ;  but  finding  this  an  altogetlier  losing  game,  he  was  content  now  to  take 
off  his  spectacles,  drop  his  head  on  one  side,  look  imploringly  at  his  pupil  with 
his  weak  blue  eyes,  and  then  exhale  his  renunciation  in  a  plaintive  Licber 
QoU  !  Under  tliis  discipline  the  boy  bloomed  like  a  flower.  But  it  was  to  my 
sense  a  kind  of  hothouse  gi'owth.  His  tastes  were  sedentary,  and  he  lived 
largely  within  doors.  He  kept  a  horse  and  took  long  lonely  rides ;  but  most  of 
the  time  he  spent  lounging  over  a  book,  trifling  at  the  piano,  or  fretting  over  a 
waler-color  sketch,  wliich  he  was  sure  to  throw  aside  in  disgust.  One  amuse- 
ment he  pursued  with  unwearying  constancy ;  it  was  a  sign  of  especial  good 
humor,  and  I  never  knew  it  to  fail  him.  He  would  sit  for  hours  lounging  in  a 
chah',  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his  legs  extended,  staring  at  vacancy,  or 
what  seemed  to  us  so,  but  a  vacancy  filled  with  the  silent  revel  of  his  fancy 
and  the  images  it  evoked.  What  was  the  substiince  of  these  beatific  visions? 
The  broad,  happy  life  before  him,  the  great  world  whose  far-oflf  murmurs  ca- 
ressed his  ear — ^the  joys  of  consummate  manhood — pleasure,  success,  prosperity 
— a  kind  of  triumphant  and  transfigured  egotism.  His  reveries  swarmed  with 
ideal  shapes  and  transcendent  delights ;  Ills  handsome  young  face,  his  idle,  in- 
solent smile  were  the  cold  reflections  of  their  briglitness.  His  mother,  after 
watcliing  him  for  a  while  in  these  moods,  would  steal  up  behind  him  and  kiss 
him  softly  on  the  forehead,  as  if  to  marry  his  sweet  illusions  to  sweet  reality. 
For  my  part,  I  wanted  to  divorce  them.  It  was  a  sad  pity,  I  thought,  that  do- 
sire  and  occasion  in  the  lad's  life  played  so  deftly  into  each  other's  hands.  I 
longed  to  spoil  the  game,  to  shuffle  the  cards  afresh  and  give  him  a  taste  of 
bad  luck.  I  felt  as  if  between  them — she  by  her  measureless  concessions,  he  by 
his  consuming  arrogance — they  were  sowing  a  crop  of  dragon's  teeth.  This 
sultry  summer  of  youth  couldn't  last  for  ever,  and  I  knew  tliat  the  poor  lady 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer  by  a  change  of  weather.  He  would  turn  some  day 
in  his  passionate  vanity  and  rend  the  gentle  creature  who  had  fed  it  with  the 
delusive  wine  of  her  love.  And  yet  he  had  a  better  angel  as  well  as  a  worse. 
It  was  a  marvel  to  see  how  this  sturdy  seraph  tussled  with  the  fiends,  and,  in 
spite  of  bruises  and  ruffled  pinions,  returned  again  and  again  to  the  onset. 
There  were  days  when  his  generous,  boyish  gayety — ^the  natm-al  sunshine  of 
youth  and  intelligence — warmed  our  women's  hearts  to  their  depths  and  kin- 
dled our  most  trusting  smiles.  Me,  as  he  grew  older,  he  ti*eated  as  a  li- 
censed old-time  fnend.  I  was  the  prince's  jester.  I  used  to  tell  him  his 
truths,  as  the  French  say.  He  believed  them  just  enough  to  feel  an  agi*eeable 
irritation  in  listening;  for  the  rest,  doubtless,  they  seemed  as  vague  and  i*eniote 
as  a  croaking  good-wife's  gossip.  Tliere  were  moments,  I  think,  when  the 
eternal  blue  sky  of  his  mother's  temper  wearied  his  capricious  brain.  At  suoh 
times  he  would  come  and  sprawl  on  the  sofa  near  my  little  work-table,  clip- 
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ping  my  threads,  mixing  my  spools,  mislaying  my  varions  utensils,  nnd  criti- 
cising my  work  without  reserve^hattering,  gossiping,  complaining,  l>oasting. 
With  all  his  faults  Eustace  had  one  sovereign  merit — that  merit  without  which 
even  the  virtues  he  lacked  lose  half  their  charms :  he  was  superbly  frauk.  He 
was  only  too  transparent.  The  light  of  truth  played  through  his  rank  preten- 
sions, and  against  it  they  stood  relieved  in  this  hard  tenacity,  like  young  ti-ees 
against  a  sunset.  He  uttered  his  passions,  and  uttered  them  only  too  loudly; 
you  received  ample  notice  of  his  vengeance.  It  came  as  a  matter  of  course; 
he  never  took  it  out  in  talk;  but  you  were  warned. 

K  these  intense  meditations  of  which  I  have  spoken  followed  exclusively 
the  vista  of  his  personal  fortunes,  his  conversation  was  hardly  more  disinter- 
ested. It  was  altogether  about  himself^his  ambitions,  his  ailments,  his 
dreams,  his  needs,  his  intentions.  He  talked  a  great  deal  of  his  property,  and, 
though  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  figures,  he  knew  the  amount  of  his  expecta- 
tions before  he  was  out  of  jackets.  He  had  a  shrewd  relish  for  luxury — and  in- 
deed, as  he  respected  pretty  things  and  used  them  with  a  degree  of  tenderness 
which  he  by  no  means  lavished  upon  animated  objects,  saving,  sparing,  and 
preserving  them,  this  seemed  to  me  one  of  his  most  human  traits,  though,  I 
admit,  an  expensive  vu*tue— Und  he  promised  to  spend  his  fortune  in  books  and 
pictures,  in  art  and  travel.  His  mother  was  imperiously  appealed  to  to  do  the 
honors  of  his  castles  in  the  air.  She  would  look  at  him  always  with  her  doting 
smile,  and  with  a  little  glow  of  melancholy  in  her  eyes — a  faint  tribute  to  some 
shadowy  chance  that  even  her  Eustace  miglit  reckon  without  his  host.  She 
would  shake  her  head  tenderly,  or  lean  it  on  his  shoulder  and  murmur, 
"Who  knows,  who  knows?  It's  perhaps  as  foolish,  my  son,  to  tiy  and  fore- 
east  happiness  as  to  attempt  to  take  the  measure  of  misery.  We  know  them 
each  when  tliey  come.  Whatever  comes  to  us,  at  all  events,  we  shall  meet  it 
together.'*  Resting  in  this  delicious  contact,  with  her  arm  round  his  neck  and 
her  cheek  on  his  hair,  she  would  close  her  eyes  in  a  kind  of  tremor  of  ecstasy. 
As  I  have  never  had  a  son  myself,  I  can  speak  of  maternity  but  by  hearsay ;  b|it 
I  feel  as  if  I  knew  some  of  its  secrets,  as  if  I  had  gained  from  Mrs.  Garnyer  a 
revelation  of  maternal  passion.  The  perfect  humility  of  her  devotion,  indeed, 
seemed  to  me  to  point  to  some  motive  deeper  than  vulgar  motherhood.  It 
looked  like  a  kind  of  penance,  a  kind  of  pledge.  Had  she  done  him  some  early 
wrong?  Did  she  meditate  some  wrong  to  come?  Did  she  wish  to  purchase 
pardon  for  the  past  or  impunity  for  the  filtnre?  One  might  have  fancied  from 
the  lad's  calm  relish  of  her  incense — as  if  it  were  tlie  fumes  of  some  perfumed 
chibouque  palpitating  lazily  through  his  own  lips — that  he  had  a  comfoi*table 
sense  of  something  to  forgive.  In  fact,  he  had  something  to  forgive  us  all — our 
dulness,  our  vulgarity,  our  not  guessing  his  unuttered  desires— the  want  of  a 
supercelestial  harmony  between  our  wills  and  his.  I  fancied,  however,  that 
there  were  ^ven  moments  when  he  turned  dizzy  on  the  cope  of  this  awful  gulf 
of  his  mother's  self-sacrifice.  Fixing  his  eyes,  then,  an  instant  to  steady  him- 
self, he  took  comfort  in  the  thought  that  she  had  ceased  to  suffer — ^her  personal 
ambitions  lay  dead  at  the  bottom.  He  could  vaguely  see  them — distant,  dim, 
motionless.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  no  adventurous  ghost  of  these  shuffled 
passions  would  climb  upward  to  the  light. 

A  frequent  source  of  complaint  with  Eustace,  when  he  had  no  more  imme- 
diate displeasure,  was  that  he  had  not  known  his  father.  He  had  formed  a 
mental  image  of  the  late  Mr.  Garnyer  which  I  am  afi*aid  hardly  tallied  at  all 
points  with  the  original.  He  knew  that  his  father  had  been  a  man  of  pleasure, 
and  be  had  painted  his  portrait  in  ideal  hues.    What  a  charming  father— a  maUf 
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of  pleasure!  the  boy  thought,  fancying  that  gentlemen  of  this  stamp  take  their 
pleasure  in  the  nursery.  What  pleasure  they  might  have  shared;  wliat  rides* 
what  talks,  what  games,  what  adventures — ^what  Sax  other  hours  tlian  those  he 
passed  in  the  deserted  billiard-room  (this  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Garnyer's  pleas- 
ures) clicking  the  idle  balls  in  the  stillness.  He  learned  to  talk  very  early  of 
shaping  his  life  on  his  lather^s.  What  he  had  done  his  son  would  do.  A  dozen 
odds  and  ends  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Gai'nyer  he  carried  to  liis  room* 
where  he  arranged  them  on  his  mantel-shelf  like  relics  on  a  high  altar.  When 
he  had  turned  seventeen  he  began  to  smoke  an  old  silver-hiounted  pipe  which 
had  his  fatlier^s  initials  embossed  on  the  bowL  **  It  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing,^^  he  said  as  he  puffed  this  pipe — ^it  made  him  dismally  sick,  for  he  hated 
tobacco — **  to  hare  some  man  in  the  house.  It's  so  fearfully  womanish  here. 
No  one  but  you  two  and  Hauff,  and  what^s  he  but  an  old  woman?  Mother, 
why  have  you  always  lived  in  this  way  ?  What's  the  matter  witli  you  ?  YouVe 
got  no  savoir  vivre.  What  are  you  blusliing  about?  That  comes  of  moping 
here  all  your  days — ^that  you  blush  for  nothing.  I  don't  want  ray  motlier  to 
blush  for  anything  or  any  one,  not  even  for  me.  But  I  give  you  notice,  I  can 
stand  it  no  longer.  Now  I'm  seventeen,  it's  time  I  should  see  the  world.  I'm 
going  to  travel.  My  father  travelled;  he  went  all-over  Europe.  Tliere's  a  lit- 
tle French  book  up  stairs,  the  poems  of  Parny — it's  awfully  French,  too— witli 
•  Henry  Gamyer,  Paris,  1802,'  on  the  fly-leaf.  I  must  go  to  Paris.  I  slian't  go 
to  college.  I've  never  been  to  school.  I  want  to  be  complete— privately  edu- 
cated altogether.  Very  few  people  are,  here;  it's  quite  a  distinction.  Besides, 
I  know  all  I  want  to  know.  Hauff  brought  me  out  some  college  catalogues. 
They're  absurd;  he  laughs  at  them.  We  did  all  that  three  years  ago.  I  know 
more  about  books  than  most  young  fellows ;  what  I  want  is  knowledge  of  the 
world.  My  father  had  it,  and  you  haven't,  mother.  But  he  had  plenty  of  taste, 
too.  Hauff  says  that  little  edition  of  Parny  is  very  rare.  I  shall  bring  home 
lots  of  such  things.  You'll  see! "  Mra.  Gamyer  listened  to  such  effusions  of 
filial  emulation  in  sad,  distracted  silence.  I  couldn't  but  pity  her.  She  knew 
that  her  husband  was  no  proper  model  for  her  child ;  yet  she  couldn't  in  de- 
cency turn  his  heart  against  his  father's  memory.  She  took  refuge  in  tliat  atti- 
tude of  tremulous  contemplation  whicli  committed  her  neith^  to  condemnation 
of  her  husband  nor  to  approval  with  her  son. 

She  had  recourse  at  this  period,  as  I  had  known  her  to  do  before,  to  a  friend 
attached  to  a  mercantile  house  in  India— an  old  friend,  she  had  told  me;  '*in 
fact,"  she  had  added,  **  my  only  friend,  a  man  to  whom  I  am  under  immense 
obligations.^'  Once  in  six  montlis  there  came  to  her  from  tliis  distant  bene^M- 
tor  a  large  square  letter,  heavily  sealed  and  covered  with  foreign  post-marks. 
I  used  to  fancy  it  a  kind  of  bulletin  of  advice  for  the  coming  lialf  year.  Advice 
about  what?  Her  cares  were  so  few,  her  habits  so  simple,  tliat  they  offered 
scanty  matter  for  discussion.  But  now,  of  course,  came  a  packet  of  counsel  as 
to  Eustace's  absence.  I  knew  that  she  dreaded  it;  but  since  her  oracle  had 
spoken,  she  wore  a  brave  face.  She  was  certainly  a  devout  postulant.  She 
concealed  fi*om  Eustace  the  extent  of  her  dependence  on  this  far-away  adviser, 
for  the  boy  would  have  resented  such  interference,  even  though  it  favored  his 
own  schemes.  She  had  always  read  her  friend's  letters  in  secret;  this  was  the 
only  practice  of  her  life  she  failed  to  share  with  her  son.  Me  she  now  for  the 
fii*st  time  admitted  into  her  confidence.  **  Mr.  Cope  strongly  recommends  my 
letting  him  go,^  she  said.  *'  He  says  it  will  make  a  man  of  him.  Ho  needs  to 
rub  against  other  men.  I  suppose  at  least,"  she  cried  with  her  usual  sweet  fatu- 
ity, '*  it  will  do  other  men  no  harm !    Perhaps  I  don't  love  him  as  I  ought,  and 
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that  I  mnst  lose  him  awhile  to  learn  to  prize  him.  If  I  only  get  him  back 
again!  It  would  be  monstrous  tliat  I  sliouldn't!  But  why  are  we  cursed  with 
these  frantic  woes  and  fears?  It^s  a  weary  life! "  She  would  have  said  more 
if  she  had  known  that  it  was  not  his  departure  but  his  return  that  w^is  to  be 
orael. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Hauff  was  deemed  too  mild  and  infirm  to  cope  with  the 
hazards  of  travel ;  but  a  companion  was  secured  in  the  person  of  las  nephew, 
an  amiable  young  German  who  claimed  to  possess  erudition  and  discretion  in 
equal  manner.  For  a  week  before  he  left  us  Eustace  was  so  serene  and  joyous 
of  humor  as  to  double  his  mother's  sense  of  loss.  "I  give  her  into  your  care," 
he  said  to  me.  **  If  anything  happens  to  her,  I  sliall  hold  you  responsible. 
She  is  very  woe-bogone  just  now,  but  she'll  cheer  up  yet.  But,  mother,  you're 
not  to  be  too  cheerful,  mind.  You're  not  to  forget  me  an  instant.  If  you  do, 
m  never  forgive  you.  I  insist  on  being  missed.  There's  little  enough  merit 
in  loving  me  when  I'm  here;  I  wish  to  be  loved  in  my  absence."  For  many 
weeks  after  he  left,  he  might  have  been  satisfied.  His  motlier  wandered  about 
like  a  churchyard  ghost  keeping  watch  near  a  buried  treasure.  When  his  let- 
ters began  to  come,  she  read  them  over  a  dozen  times,  and  sat  for  hours  wiUi 
her  eyes  closed  holding  them  in  her  hand.  They  were  wretchedly  meagre  and 
hurried;  but  their  very  brevity  gratified  her.  He  was  prosperous  and  happy, 
and  could  snatch  but  odd  moments  from  his  pleasure-taking. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  been  away  some  tliree  months,  there  came  two 
letters,  one  from  Eustace,  the  other  from  India,  the  latter  very  much  in  advance 
of  its  time.  Mrs.  Gramyer  opened  the  Indian  letter  first.  I  was  pouring  out 
tea;  I  observed  her  from  behind  the  urn.  As  her  eyes  ran  over  tlie  pages  she 
turned  deadly  pale;  then  raising  her  glance  she  met  mine.  Immediately  her 
paleness  turned  to  crimson.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  Eustace's  letter  untouched  on  the  table.  This  little  fact  was  eloquent, 
and  my  curiosity  was  aroused.  Later  in  the  day  it  was  partially  satisfied. 
She  came  to  me  with  a  singular  conscious  look — the  look  of  a  sort  of  oppres- 
sion of  happiness — ^and  announced  that  Mr.  Cope  was  coming  home.  He  had 
obtained  release  from  his  engagements  in  India,  and  would  an*iv6  in  a  fort- 
ni^t.  She  uttered  herewith  no  words  of  rejoicing,  but  I  fancied  her  joy  was 
of  the  unutterable  sort.  As  the  days  elapsed,  however,  her  emotion  betrayed 
itself  in  a  restless,  aimless  flutter  of  movement,  so  intense  as  to  seem  to  me  al- 
most painful.  She  roamed  about  the  house  singing  to  herself,  gazing  out  of 
the  windows,  shifting  the  chairs  and  tables,  smoothing  the  curtains,  tiying 
vaguely  to  brighten  the  faded  look  of  things.  Before  every  mirror  she  paused 
and  inspected  herself,  with  that  fi*ank  audacity  of  pretty  women  which  I  have 
always  envied,  tucking  up  a  curl  of  her  blond  hair  or  smoothing  a  crease  in 
those  muslins  which  she  always  kept  so  fresh.  Of  Eustace  for  the  moment 
she  rarely  spoke ;  the  boy^g  prediction  had  not  been  so  very  much  amiss.  Who 
was  Uiis  wonderful  Mr.  Cope,  this  mighty  magician? 

I  very  soon  learned.  He  arrived  on  the  day  he  had  fixed,  and  took  up  his 
lodging  in  the  house.  From  the  moment  I  looked  at  him,  I  felt  thrit  here  was 
a  man  I  should  like.  My  poor  unflattei'ed  soul,  I  suppose,  was  won  by  the 
kindness  of  his  greeting.  He  had  often  heard  of  me,  he  said ;  he  knew  how 
good  a  friend  I  had  been  to  Mrs.  Garnyer;  he  begged  to  bespeak  a  proportion- 
ate friendship  for  himself.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  amply  thanked  for  my  years  of 
household  zeal.  But  in  spite  of  this  pleasant  assurance,  I  had  a  sense  of  being 
for  the  moment  altogether  de  trop.  He  was  united  to  his  friend  by  a  closer 
bond  than  I  had  suspected.    I  left  them  alone  with  their  mutual  secrets  andj 
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efl'usioQs,  and  confined  myself  to  my  own  room ;  though  indeed  I  had  noticed 
between  them  a  sort  of  sentimental  intelligence,  so  deep  and  perfect  that  many 
words  were  exchaoged  without  audible  speech.  Mrs.  Garnyer  underwent  a 
singular  change ;  I  seemed  to  know  her  now  for  the  first  time.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  flung  aside  a  veil  which  mutfied  her  tones  and  bluiTed  her  features. 
There  was  a  new  decision  in  her  tread,  a  deeper  meaning  in  her  smile.  So,  at 
thirty-eight  her  girlhood  had  come  back  to  her!  She  was  as  full  of  blushes 
and  random  prattle  and  foolish  falterings  for  very  pleasure  as  a  young  bride. 
Upon  Mr.  Ck)pe  the  years  had  set  a  more  ine£faceable  seal.  He  was  a  man  of 
forty-five,  but  you  would  have  given  him  ten  years  more.  He  had  that  look 
which  I  have  always  liked  of  people  who  have  lived  in  hot  climates,  a  bronzed 
complexion,  and  a  cool  deliberate  gait,  as  if  he  had  learned  to  think  twice  be- 
fore moving.  He  was  tall  and  lean,  yet  exti*emely  massive  in  shape,  like  a 
stout  man  emaciated  by  circumstances.  His  hair  was  thin  and  perfectly  white, 
and  he  wore  a  grizzled  moustache.  He  dressed  in  loose  light-colored  garments 
of  those  fine  Eastern  stufi^.  I  had  a  singidar  impression  of  having  seen  him  be- 
fore, but  I  could  never  say  when  or  where.  He  was  extremely  deaf— so  deaf  that 
I  had  to  force  my  voice ;  though  I  observed  that  Mrs.  Gkurnyer  etisily  made  him 
hear  by  speaking  slowly  and  looking  at  him.  He  had  peculiarly  that  patient 
appealing  air  which  you  find  in  vei-y  deaf  persons  less  frequently  than  in  the 
blind,  but  which  has  with  them  an  oven  deeper  eloquence,  enforced  as  it  is  by 
the  normal  pathos  of  the  eye.  It  has  an  especially  mild  dignity  where,  as 
in  Mr.  Cope,  it  overlies  a  truly  masculine  mind.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
make  good  compaoy  of  himself,  and  the  glimpses  that  one  got  of  this  blessed 
fellowsliip  in  stillness  were  of  a  kind  to  make  one  long  to  share  it.  But  with 
others,  too,  he  was  a  charming  talker,  though  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  talk 
in  his  own  hands.  He  took  your  response  for  granted  with  a  kind  of  conciliat- 
ing bonhomie,  guessed  with  a  glance  at  your  opinion,  and  phrased  it  usually 
more  wittily  than  you  would  have  done. 

For  ten  years  I  had  been  pitying  Mrs.  Garnyer;  it  was  odd  to  find  myself 
envying  her.  Patient  waiting  is  no  loss;  at  last  her  day  had  come.  I  had  al- 
ways rather  wondered  at  her  patience ;  it  was  spiced  with  a  logic  all  its  own. 
But  she  had  lived  by  precept  and  example,  by  chapter  and  verse ;  for  his  sake 
it  was  easy  to  be  wise.  I  say  for  **  his  ^*  sake,  because  as  a  matter  of  course  I  now 
connected  her  visitor  with  tliat  undefined  secret  which  had  been  one  of  my 
earliest  impressions  of  Mrs.  Garnyer.  Mr.  Copers  presence  renewed  my  mem- 
ory of  it.  I  fitted  the  key  to  the  lock,  but  on  coming  to  open  the  casket  I  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  best  of  the  mystery  had  evaporated.  Mr.  Cope,  I 
imagined,  had  been  her  first  and  only  love.  Her  parents  had  frowned  on  him 
and  forced  her  into  a  mariiage  witli  poqr  dissolute  Mr.  Garnyer — a  course  the 
more  untender  as  he  had  already  spent  half  his  own  property  and  was  likely  to 
make  sad  havoc  with  his  wife^s.  He  had  a  high  social  value,  which  the  girrs 
own  family,  who  were  plain  enough  people  to  have  had  oertidn  primitive  scruples 
in  larger  measure,  deemed  a  compensation  for  his  vices.  The  discarded  lover, 
thinking  she  hatl  not  resisted  as  firmly  as  she  might,  embarked  for  India,  and 
there,  half  in  spite,  half  in  despair,  married  as  sadly  amiss  as  herself.  She  had 
trifled  with  his  happiness;  he  lived  to  repent.  His  wife  lived  as  well  to  per- 
petuate his  misery ;  it  was  my  belief  that  she  had  only  recently  died,  and  that 
this  event  was  the  occasion  of  his  return.  When  he  arrived  he  wore  a  weed 
on  his  hat;  the  next  day  it  had  disappeared.  Reunion  had  come  to  them  ia 
tlie  ailernoon  of  Ufe,  when  the  tricks  and  graces  of  passion  are  no  longer  I^eoom- 

ing;  but  when  these  have  spent  themselves  something  of  passion  still  is  left. 

> 
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aad  this  they  were  free  to  enjoy.  They  had  begun  to  enjoy  it  with  the 
chastened  zeal  of  which  I  caught  the  aroma.  Such  was  my  reading  of  the  rid- 
dle.    Right  or  not,  at  least  it  made  sense. 

I  had  promised  Eustace  to  write  to  him,  and  one  afternoon  as  I  sat  alone, 
well  pleiised  to  have  a  theme,  I  despatched  him  a  long  letter  full  of  the 
pniises  of  Mr.  Cope,  and  by  implication  of  the  echo  of  his  motJier^s  happi- 
ness. I  wished  to  anticipate  his  possible  suspicions  and  reconcile  him  with  the 
altered  situation.  But  after  I  had  posted  my  letter,  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  I  had 
spoken  too  frankly.  I  doubted  whether,  even  amid  the  wholesome  novelty  of 
travel,  he  had  uolearned  the  old  trick  of  jealousy.  Jealousy  surely  would 
have  been  quite  misplaced,  for  Mr.  Cope's  affection  for  his  hostess  embraced 
her  boy  in  its  ample  scope.  He  regretted  the  lad's  absence;  he  manifested  the 
kindliest  interest  in  everything  that  spoke  of  him ;  he  turned  over  his  books, 
he  looked  at  his  sketches,  he  examined  and  compared  the  half  dozen  portraits 
which  the  fond  mother  had  caused  to  be  executed  at  various  stages  of  his 
growth.  One  hot  day,  when  poor  old  Mr.  Hauff  travelled  out  from  town  for 
news  of  his  pupil,  he  made  a  point  of  being  introduced  and  of  shaking  his 
h:iDd.  The  old  man  stayed  to  dinner,  and  on  Mr.  Cope's  proposition  we  drank 
the  boy's  health  in  brimming  glasses.  The  old  German  of  course  wept  pro- 
fusely ;  it  was  Eustace's  mission  to  make  people  cry.  I  fancied  too  I  saw  a 
tear  on  Mr.  Cope's  lid.  The  cup  of  his  contentment  was  full ;  at  a  touch  it 
overflowed.  ,0n  the  whole,  however,  he  took  this  bliss  of  reunion  more  quietly 
than  his  friend.  He  was  a  melancholy  man.  He  had  the  air  of  one  for  whom 
the  moral  of  this  fable  of  life  has  greater  charms  than  the  plot,  and  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  ask  no  favors  of  destiny.  When  he  met  me,  he  used  to 
smile  gently,  frankly,  saying  little;  but  I  had  a  vast  relish  for  his  smile.  It 
seemed  to  say  much — to  murmur,  **  Receive  my  compliments.  You  and  I  are 
a  couple  of  tested  souls ;  we  undersbmd  each  other.  We  are  not  agog  with 
the  privileges  of  existence,  like  charity  children  on  a  picnic.  We  have  bad, 
each  of  us,  to  live  for  years  without  the  thing  we  once  fancied  gave  life  its  only 
value.  We  have  tasted  of  bondage,  and  patience,  taken  up  as  a  means,  has 
grown  grateful  as  an  end.  It  has  cui*ed  ns  of  eagerness.**  So  easily  it  gossiped, 
the  smile  of  our  guest.    No  wonder  I  liked  it. 

One  evening,  a  month  after  his  advent,  Mrs.  Gamyer  came  to  me  with  a 
strange,  embarrassed  smile.  " I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  slie  said;  "some- 
tljing  that  will  surprise  you.  Do  you  consider  me  a  very  old  woman?  I  am 
old  enough  to  be  wiser,  you'll  say.  But  I've  never  been  so  wise  as  to-day.  I'm 
engaged  to  Mr.  Cope.  There!  make  the  best  of  it.  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make  to  any  one,"  she  went  on  with  a  kind  of  defiant  manner.  '*  It's  between 
ourselves.  If  we  suit  each  other,  it's  no  one's  business.  I  know  what  I'm 
about.  He  means  to  remain  in  this  counti*y ;  we  should  be  constantly  together 
and  extremely  intimate.  As  he  says,  I'm  young  enough  to  be — ^what  do  they 
call  it? — compromised.  Of  course,  therefore,  I'm  young  enough  to  marry.  It 
will  make  no  difference  with  you ;  you'll  stay  with  me  all  the  same.  Who 
cares,  after  all,  what  I  do?  No  one  but  Eustace,  and  he  will  thank  me  for 
giving  him  such  a  father.  Ah,  I  shall  do  well  by  my  boy ! "  she  cried,  clasping 
her  hands  with  ecstiwy.  "I  shall  do  better  than  he  knows.  My  property,  it 
appears,  is  dreadfully  entangled.  Mr.  Garnyer  did  as  he  pleased  with  it;  I  was 
given  to  him  with  my  hands  tied.  Mr.  Cope  has  been  looking  into  it,  and  he 
tells  me  that  it  will  be  a  long  labor  to  restore  order.  I  have  been  living  all 
these  years  at  the  mercy  of  unpnncipled  strangers.  But  now  I  have  given  up 
everylliing  to  Mr.  Cope,    ^e'll  drive  the  money-changers  f^om  the  temple! 
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It^s  a  small  reward  to  marry  him.  Eustace  has  no  head  for  money  matters; 
he  only  knows  how  to  spend.  For  years  now  he  needn^t  think  of  them.  Mr. 
Cope  is  our  providence.  Don't  be  afraid;  Eustace  won't  blaspheme!  and  at 
last  he'll  have  a  companion — tlie  best,  the  wisest,  tlie  kindest.  You  know  how 
he  used  to  long  for  one — how  tired  he  was  of  me  and  you.  It  will  be  a  new 
life.  Oh,  I'm  a  happy  motlier — at  last — at  last!  Dont  look  at  me  so  hard; 
I'm  a  blushing  bride,  remember.  Smile,  laugh,  kiss  me.  Tliere!  You're  a 
good  creiiture.  I  shall  make  my  boy  a  present — the  handsomest  that  ever  was 
made!  Poor  Mr.  Cope!  I'm  happier  than  he.  I  have  had  my  boy  all  these 
years,  and  he  has  had  none.  He  lias  the  heart  of  a  father.  He  has  longed  for 
a  son.  Do  you  know,"  she  added  with  a  strange  deepening  of  her  smile,  *'  that 
I  think  he  marries  me  as  much  for  my  son's  sake  as  for  my  own?  He  marries 
me  at  all  events,  boy  and  all! "  This  speech  was  uttered  with  a  forced  and  hur- 
ried animation  which  betrayed  the  eflbrt  to  cheat  herself  into  pure  enthusiasm. 
The  matter  was  not  quite  so  simple  as  she  tried  to  believe.  Nevertheless,  I 
was  deeply  pleased,  and  I  kissed  her  in  genuine  sympatliy.  The  more  I 
thought  of  it  the  better  I  liked  the  marriage.  It  relieved  me  personally  of  a 
burdensome  sense  of  ineffectual  care,  and  it  filled  out  solidly  a  kind  of  defence- 
less breach  which  had  lUways  existetl  on  the  worldly  face  of  Mrs.  Garnyer's 
position.  Moreover,  it  promised  to  be  fiiU  of  wholesome  profit  for  Eustice. 
It  was  a  pity  that  Eustace  had  but  a  slender  relish  for  wholesome  profit.  I 
ventured  to  hope,  however,  that  his  high  esteem  for  his  fatlier's  memory  had 
been,  at  bottom,  the  expression  of  a  need  for  counsel  and  support,  and  of  a 
capacity  to  grant  respect  if  there  should  be  sometliing  of  inspimtion  in  it.  Yet 
I  took  tlie  liberty  of  suggesting  to  Mra.  Garnyer  that  she  perha^w  counted  too 
implicitly  on  her  son's  concuiTence ;  that  he  was  always  in  opposition ;  that 
a  margin  should  be  left  for  his  possible  jealousy.  Of  course  I  was  called  a  sus- 
picious wretch  for  my  piuns. 

"  For  what  do  you  take  him?  "  she  cried.  "He'll  thank  me  on  his  knees. 
I  shall  place  them  fiice  to  face.  Eustace  has  instinct!  A  word  to  the  wise, 
says  tlie  proverb.    I  know  what  I'm  about." 

She  knew  it,  I  think,  hardly  as  well  as  she  declared.  I  had  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  make  a  modest  little  speech  of  congratulation  to  the  bridegroom  elect.  He 
blushed — somewhat  to  my  surprise — ^buthe  answered  me  with  a  grave,  gi*ateful 
bow.  He  was  preoccupied ;  Mra.  Gjirnyer  was  of  a  dozen  different  minds 
about  her  wedding-day.  I  had  taken  for  granted  that  they  would  wait  for 
Eustace's  return ;  but  I  was  somewhat  startletl  on  learning  that  Mr.  Coi)e  dis- 
approved of  further  delay.  They  had  waited  twenty  years!  Mrs.  Garnyer 
told  me  that  she  liad  not  announced  the  news  to  Eustace.  She  wis)ied  it  to  be 
a  *•  surprise."  She  seemed,  however,  not  altogether  to  believe  in  her  surprise. 
Poor  hidy!  she  had  made  herself  a  restless  couch.  One  evening,  coming  into 
the  library,  I  found  Mr.  Cope  pleading  his  cause.  For  the  firat  time  I  sjiw  him. 
excited.  Tliis  hint  of  autumnal  ardor  was  very  becoming.  He  turned  appeal- 
ingly  to  me.  ••  You  have  great  authority  witli  this  lady,"  he  said.  ••  Pleatl  my 
case.  Are  we  people  to  care  for  Mra.  Grundy?  Has  she  been  so  very  civil  to 
usP  We  don't  marry  to  please  her;  I  don't  see  why  she  should  arrange  the 
wedding.  Mra.  Garnyer  has  no  trousseau  to  buy,  no  cards  to  send.  Indeed,  X 
think  any  more  aire  and  graces  are  rather  ridiculous.  They  don't  belong  to 
our  yeara.  There's  little  Master  Grundy,  I  know,"  he  went  on,  smiling — •*  a 
most  honorable  youth!  But  I'll  bike  charge  of  him.  I  should  like  vjistly,  of 
courae,  to  have  him  at  the  wedding;  but  one  of  these  days  I  shall  make  up  fcr 
the  breach  of  ceremony  by  punctually  attending  his  own."      It  was  only  an. 
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hoar  before  this,  as  it  happened,  that  I  had  received  Enstace^s  answer  to  my 
letter.  It  was  brief  and  hasty,  but  he  had  found  time  to  insert  some  such 
words  as  this :  ••  I  don't  at  all  thank  you  for  youi*  news  of  Mr.  Cope.  I  knew 
that  my  mother  only  wanted  a  chance  to  forget  mo  and  console  herself^  as  they 
say  in  France.  Demonstrative  mothers  always  do.  I'm  like  Hamlet — ^I  dont 
approve  of  mothers  consoling  themselves.  Mr.  Cope  may  be  an  excellent  fel- 
low— ^IVe  no  doubt  he  is ;  but  I  do  hope  he  will  have  made  his  visit  by  the  time 
I  get  back.  The  house  isn't  large  enough  for  both  of  us.  You'll  find  me  a  big^ 
ger  man  than  when  I  left  home.  I  give  you  warning.  I've  got  a  roaring  black 
moustaciie,  and  Pm  proportionately  fiercer."  I  said  nothing  about  this  letter. 
A  week  later  they  were  married.  The  time  will  always  be  memorable  to  me, 
apart  from  this  matter  of  my  story,  from  the  intense  and  overwhelming  heat 
which  tlien  prevailed.  It  had  lasted  several  days  when  the  wedding  took 
place;  it  bade  fair  to  continue  unbroken.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  little  old  Episcopal  clergyman  whose  ministrations  Mrs.  Gamyer  had  regu- 
larly attended,  and  who  had  always  given  her  a  vague  parochial  countenance. 
His  sister,  a  mature  spinster  who  wore  her  hair  cut  short,  and  called  herself 
**  strong-minded,'*  and,  thus  qualified,  had  made  overtures  to  Mrs.  Grarnyer — 
this  lady  and  myself  were  the  only  witnesses.  The  marriage  had  nothing  of  a 
festive  air;  it  seemed  a  grave  sacrifice  to  the  unknown  god.  Mrs.  Garnyer 
was  veiy  much  oppressed  by  the  heat;  in  the  vestibule,  on  leaving  the  church, 
she  fainted.  •  They  had  arranged  to  go  for  a  week  to  the  seaside,  to  a  place 
they  had  known  of  old.  When  she  had  revived  we  placed  her  in  the  carriage, 
smd  they  immediately  started.  I,  of  course,  remained  in  charge  of  the  empty 
house,  vastly  envying  them  their  seaside  breezes. 

On  tlie  morning  after  the  wedding,  sitting  alone  in  the  darkened  libi*ary,  I 
heard  a  rapid  tread  in  the  hall.  My  first  thought  of  course  was  of  burglars — 
my  second  of  Eustace.  In  a  moment  he  came  striding  into  the  room.  His  step, 
his  glance,  his  whole  outline  foretold  trouble.  He  was  amazingly  changed, 
and  all  for  the  better.  He  seemed  taller,  older,  manlier.  He  was  bronzed  by 
travel  and  dressed  with  great  splendor.  The  moustache  he  had  mentioned, 
though  but  a  slender  thing  as  yet,  gave  him,  to  my  eye,  a  formidable  foreign 
look.    He  gave  me  no  greeting. 

••  Where's  my  mother?  "  he  cried. 

My  heart  rose  to  my  throat ;  his  tone  seemed  to  put  us  horribly  in  the  wrong. 
••  She's  away— for  a  day,"  I  said.  "  But  you  " —  and  I  took  his  hand — "  pray 
where  have  you  dropped  fromP  " 

**  From  New  York,  from  shipboard,  from  Southampton.  Is  this  the  way 
my  mother  receives  meP  " 

"  Why,  she  never  dreamed  you  were  coming." 

"  She  got  no  letter?    I  wrote  from  New  York." 

••  Your  letter  never  came.    She  left  town  yesterday,  for  a  week.** 

He  looked  at  me  hard.    '*  How  comes  it  you're  not  with  her?  " 

**  I  am  not  needed.    She  has — she  has "    But  I  faltered. 

**Say  it-— say  it!"  he  cried;  and  he  stamped  his  foot.  '*She  has  a  com* 
panion." 

"  Mr.  Cope  went  with  her,"  I  sidd,  in  a  still  small  voice.  I  was  ashiuned 
of  my  tremor,  I  was  outraged  by  his  hnperious  manner,  but  the  thought  of 
worse  to  come  unnerved  me. 

*'  Mr.  Cope— ah! "  he  answered,  with  an  indefinable  accent.  He  looked  about 
the  room  with  a  kind  of  hungry  desire  to  detect  some  invidious  difference  as  a 
trace  of  Mr.  Cope's  passage.    Then  flinging  himself  into  a  chair, ''  What  infernal 
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heat! "  he  went  on.  «•  What  a  hideous  climate  youVe  got  here!  Do  bring  me 
a  glass  of  water." 

I  brought  him  his  glass,  and  stood  before  him  as  he  quickly  drank  it. 
*•  Don't  think  you  Ve  not  welcome,"  I  ventured  to  say,  •*  if  I  ask  what  has  brought 
you  home  so  suddenly." 

He  gave  me  anotiier  hard  look  over  the  top  of  his  glass.  "  A  suspicion. 
It's  none  too  soon.  Tell  me  what  is  going  on  between  my  mother  and  Mr. 
Cope." 

"  Eustace,"  I  said,  "  before  I  answer  you,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  respect 
which  under  all  circumstances  you  owe  yoiu:  mother." 

He  sprang  from  his  chair.  **  Respect!  I'm  right  then.  They  mean  to 
marry!  Speak! "  And  as  I  hesitated,  "  You  needn't  speak,"  he  cried.  " I  see 
it  in  your  face.    Thank  Grod  I'm  here ! " 

His  violence  aroused  me.  "  If  you  have  a  will  to  enforce  in  the  matter,"  I 
said,  "you  are  indeed  none  too  soon.  You're  too  late.  Your  mother  is  mar- 
ried."   I  spoke  passionately,  but  in  a  moment  I  repented  of  my  words. 

•'Married!"  the  poor  boy  shouted.  ** Married^  you  say!"  Ho  turned 
deadly  pale  and  stood  staring  at  me  with  his  moiith  wide  open.  Then,  trem- 
bling in  all  his  limbs,  he  dropped  into  a  chair.  For  some  moments  he  was  silent, 
gazing  at  me  with  fierce  stupefaction,  overwhelmed  by  the  treachery  of  ftite. 
••  Married ! "  he  went  on.  "  When,  where,  how  ?  Without  me — ^without  notice — 
without  sliame !  And  you  stood  and  watched  it,  as  you  stand  and  tell  me  now !  I 
called  you  friend!  '*  he  cried,  with  the  bitterest  reproach.  <* But  if  my  mother 
betrays  me,  what  can  I  expect  of  you  f  Married ! "  he  repeated.  "  Is  the  devil 
in  it?  m  unmarryher!  When — when — ^when?"  And  he  seized  me  by  the 
arm. 

"  Yesterday,  Eustace.    I  entreat  you  to  be  calm." 

«•  Calm  P  Is  it  a  case  for  c^lm  ness  ?  She  was  calm  enough — ^that  she  oonldn^ 
wait  for  her  son! "  He  flung  aside  tlie  hand  I  had  laid  upon  his  to  soothe  him, 
and  began  a  furious  march  about  the  room.  '•  What  has  come  to  her?  Is  she 
mad?  Has  she  lost  her  head,  her  heart,  her  memory — all  that  made  her  mine? 
You're  joking — come,  it's  a  horrible  dream  P "  And  he  stopped  before  me, 
glaring  through  fiery  tears.  **  Did  she  hope  to  keep  it  a  secret?  Did  she 
hope  to  hide  away  her  husband  in  a  cupboard?  Her  husband !  And  I — I — ^I — 
what  has  she  done  with  me?  Where  am  I  in  this  devil's  game?  Standing 
here  crying  like  a  schoolboy  for  a  cut  finger — for  the  bitterest  of  disappoint- 
ments! She  has  blighted  my  life — she  has  blasted  my  rights.  She  has  insulted 
me — dishonored  me.  Am  I  a  man  to  ti'eat  in  that  fashion?  Am  I  a  man  to  be 
made  light  of?  Brought  up  as  a  flower  and  trampled  as  a  weed!  Bound  in 
cotton  and  steeped  in  vitriol !  You  needn't  speak  " — I  had  tried,  for  pity,  to  remon- 
strate. "  You  can  say  nothing  but  baW  folly.  There's  nothing  to  be  said  but 
this— that  Fm  insulted.  Do  you  understand?  "  He  uttered  the  word  with  a 
concentrated  agony  of  vanity.  "  I  guessed  it  from  the  first.  I  knew  it  was  com  ing. 
Mr.  Cope — Mr.  Cope — always  Mr.  Cope.  It  poisoned  my  journey — ^it  poisoned 
my  pleasure — ^it  poisoned  Italy.  You  don't  know  what  that  means.  But  what 
matter,  so  long  as  it  has  poisoned  my  home?  I  held  my  tongue — ^I  swallowed 
my  rage;  I  was  patient,  I  was  gentle,  I  forbore.  And  for  this!  I  could  have 
damned  him  with  a  word !  At  the  seaside,  hey?  Enjoying  the  breezes — splash- 
ing in  the  surf— picking  up  shells.  It's  idyllic,  it's  ideal — great  heaveas,  it's 
fabulous,  it's  monstrous!  It's  well  she's  not  here.  I  don't  answer  for  myself. 
Yes,  madam,  stare,  stare,  wring  your  hands!  You  see  an  angry  man,  an  out- 
raged man,  but  a  man,  mind  you!    He  means  to  act  as  one."         ^  t 
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This  sweeping  torrent  of  unreason  I  had  vainly  endeavored  to  arrest.  He 
pushed  me  aside,  strode  out  of  the  room,  and  went  hounding  up  stairs  to  his 
own  chamber,  where  I  heard  him  close  the  door  with  a  temble  bang  and  turn 
the  key.  My  hope  was  tliat  his  passion  would  expend  itself  in  this  first  explo- 
sion ;  I  was  glad  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  But  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  com- 
municate with  his  mother.  I  wrote  her  a  hurried  line :  ••  Eustace  is  back — ^very 
ill.  Come  home."  This  I  intrusted  to  the  coachman,  Mrith  injunctions  to  carry 
it  in  person  to  the  place  of  her  sojourn.  I  believed  that  if  she  started  imme- 
diately on  the  receipt  of  it,  she  might  reach  home  late  at  night.  Those  were 
days  of  private  conveyances.  Meanwhile  I  did  my  best  to  pacify  the  poor 
young  man.  There  was  something  terrible  and  portentous  in  his  rage;  he 
seemed  absolutely  rabid.  This  was  tlie  sweet  compliance,  the  fond  assent,  on 
which  Ills  mother  had  counted;  this  was  the  "surprise"!  I  went  repeatedly 
to  his  chamber  door  with  soft  speeches  and  urgent  pi*ayers  and  offers  of 
luncheon,  of  wine,  of  vague  womanly  comfort.  But  there  came  no  answer 
but  shouts  and  imprecations,  and  finally  a  sullen  silence.  Late  in  the  day  I 
heard  him  from  the  window  order  the  gardener  to  saddle  his  horse ;  and  in  a 
short  time  he  came  stamping  down  stairs,  booted  and  spurred,  pale,  dishevelled, 
with  bloodshot  eyes.     •*  Where  are  you  going,"  I  said,  •*  in  this  awful  heat?  " 

"To  ride — ride— ride  myself  cool! "  he  cried.  "  There's  notliing  so  hot  as 
my  rage! "  And  in  a  moment  he  was  in  the  saddle  and  bounding  out  of  the 
gate.  I  went  up  to  his  room.  Its  wild  disorder  bore  vivid  evidence  of  the 
tumult  of  his  temper.  A  dozen  things  were  strewn  broken  on  the  floor ;  old 
letters  were  lying  crumpled  and  torn ;  I  was  sickened  by  the  sight  of  a  pearl 
necklace,  snatched  firom  his  gaping  valise,  and  evidently  purchased  as  a  present 
to  his  mother,  ground  into  fragments  on  the  carpet  as  if  by  his  boot-heels. 
His  father's  relics  were  standing  in  a  row  untouched  on  the  mantel-shelf,  save 
for  a  couple  of  pistols  mounted  with  his  initials  in  silver,  which  were  tossed 
upon  the  table,  I  made  a  brave  effort  to  thrust  them  into  a  drawer  and  turn 
the  key,  but  to  my  eternal  regret  I  was  afnud  to  touch  them.  Evening  de- 
scended and  wore  away;  but  neither  Eustace  nor  his  mother  returned.  I  sat 
gloomily  enough  on  the  verandah,  listening  for  wheels  or  hoofs.  Toward  mid- 
night a  carriage  rattled  over  tlie  gravel ;  my  friend  descended  with  her  hus- 
band at  the  door.  She  fluttered  into  my  arms  with  a  kind  of  shrinking  yet  im- 
petuous dread.    *•  Where  is  he— how  is  he?  "  she  cried. 

I  was  spared  the  pain  of  answering,  for  at  the  same  moment  I  heard 
Eustace's  horse  clatter  into  the  stable-yard.  He  had  rapidly  dismounted  and 
passed  into  the  house  by  one  of  the  side  windows,  which  opened  from  the 
piazza  into  the  drawing-room.  There  the  lamps  were  lighted.  I  led  in  my 
companions.  Eustace  had  crossed  tlie  threshold  of  the  window;  the  lamp- 
light fell  upon  him,  relieving  him  against  the  darkness.  His  mother  with  a 
shriek  flung  herself  toward  him,  but  in  an  instant  with  a  deeper  cry  she  stopped 
sliort,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart.  He  had  raised  his  hand,  and,  with  a  ges- 
ture which  hsxd  all  the  spiritual  force  of  a  blow,  he  had  cast  her  off.  **  Ah,  my 
son,  ray  son! "  she  cried  with  a  piteous  moan,  and  looking  round  at  us  in  wild 
bewilderment. 

"  I'm  not  your  son ! "  said  the  boy  in  a  voice  half  stifled  with  passion.  •*  I  give 
you  up!  You're  not  my  mother!  Don't  touch  me!  You've  cheated  me — 
you've  betrayed  me — ^you've  insulted  me  ! "  In  this  mad  peal  of  imprecations, 
it  was  still  the  note  of  vanity  which  rang  clearest. 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Cope.  He  was  deadly  pale.  He  had  seen  the  lad's  gesture ; 
he  w:\s  unable  to  hear  his  words.    He  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair  and  eyed 
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biin  wonder! Dgly.  I  hurried  to  his  poor  wife^s  relief.  She  seemed  smitten  with 
%  sudden  ti*emor,  a  deadly  chill.  She  clasped  her  hands,  but  she  could  barely 
find  her  voice.  •*  Eustace — ^my  boy — my  darling — ^my  own — do  you  know  what 
you  say?  Listen,  listen,  Eustace.  It's  all  for  you — that  you  should  love  me 
more.    IVe  done  my  best.    I  seem  to  have  been  hasty,  but  hasty  to  do  for  you — 

to  do  for  you "    Her  strength  deserted  her;  she  burst  into  tears.    "Ho 

curses  me — ^he  denies  me !  '^  she  cried.     "  He  has  killed  me ! " 

"Cry,  cry!"  Eustace  retorted;  "cry  as  I've  been  crying!  But  don^t  be 
£ilser  than  you  have  been.  Tliat  you  couldn't  even  wait!  And  you  prate  of 
my  happiness!  Is  my  happiness  in  a  broken  home — in  a  disputed  heart— in  a 
bullying  stepfather!  You've  chosen  him  big  and  strong  I  Cry  your  eyes  out — 
you're  no  mother  of  mine." 

"He's  killing  me — ^he's  killing  me,"  groaned  his  mother.  "O  Heaven! 
if  I  dared  to  speak,  I  should  klU  hwi!  "  She  turned  to  her  husband.  "  Go  to 
him — go  to  him ! "  she  cried.  "  He's  ill,  he's  mad — he  doesn't  know  what  he 
says.  Take  his  hand  in  yours — look  at  him,  soothe  him,  heal  him.  It's  the 
hot  weather,"  she  rambled  on.  "  Let  him  feel  your  touch!  Eustace,  Eustace, 
be  healed!" 

Poor  Mr.  Cope  had  risen  to  his  feeyb,  passing  his  handkerchief  over  his  fore- 
head, on  which  the  perspiration  stood  in  great  drops.  He  went  slowly  toward 
the  young  man,  bending  his  eyes .  on  him  half  in  entreaty,  half  in  command. 
Before  him  he  stopped  and  frankly  held  out  liis  hand.  Eustace  eyed  him  de- 
fiantly from  head  to  foot — him  and  his  proffered  friendship,  enforced  as  it  was 
by  a  gaze  of  the  most  benignant  authority.  Then  pushing  his  hand  savagely 
down,  "Hypocrite!"  he  roared  close  to  his  face — "can  you  hear  that? "  and 
marched  bravely  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Cope  shook  his  head  with  a  world  of 
ti'agic  meaning,  and  for  an  instant  exchanged  with  his  wife  a  long  look  brim- 
ming with  anguish.  She  fell  upon  his  neck  shaken  with  resounding  sobs.  But 
soon  recovering  herself,  "Go  to  him,"  she  urged,  "follow  him;  say  everything, 
spare  notliing.    No  matter  for  me;  I've  got  my  blow." 

I  helped  her  up  to  her  room.  Her  strength  had  completely  left  her;  she 
but  half  undressed  and  let  me  lay  her  on  her  bed.  She  was  in  a  state  of  the 
intensest  excitement.  Every  nerve  in  her  body  was  thrilling  and  ringing. 
She  kept  murmuring  to  herself,  with  a  kind  of  heart-breaking  incoherency. 
"  NoUiing  can  hurt  me  now;  I  needn't  be  spared.  Nothing  can  disgrace  mo- 
or grace  me.  I've  got  my  blow.  It's  my  fault — all,  all,  all!  I  heaped  up 
folly  on  folly  and  weakness  on  weakness.  My  heart's  broken ;  it  will  never 
serve  again.  You  have  been  right,  my  dear — I  perverted  him,  I  taught  him  to 
strike.  Oh,  what  a  blow!  He's  hard — he's  hard.  He's  cruel.  He  has  no 
heart.  He's  blind  \vith  vanity  and  egotism.  But  it  matters  little  now;  I 
shan't  live  to  suffer.  I've  suffered  enough.  I'm  dying,  my  friend,  I'm  dying." 
.  In  this  broken  strain  the  poor  lady  poured  out  the  bitterness  of  her  grief. 
I  used  every  art  to  soothe  and  console  her,  but  I  felt  that  the  tenderest  spot  in 
her  gentle  heart  had  received  an  irreparable  bruise.  "  I  don't  want  to  live," 
she  murmured.  "  I'm  disillusioned.  It  could  never  be  patched  up;  we  should 
never  be  the  same.    He  has  shown  the  bottom  of  his  soul.    It's  bad." 

In  spite  of  my  efforts  to  restore  her  to  calmness,  she  became— not  more  ex- 
cited, for  her  strength  seemed  to  be  ebbing  and  her  voice  was  low — but  more 
ptiinfully  and  incoherently  garrulous.  Nevertheless,  ftom  her  dbti'essing  mur- 
mur I  gathered  the  glimmer  of  a  meaning.  She  seemed  to  wish  to  mak,e  a 
kind  of  supreme  confession.  I  sat  on  the  cope  of  her  bed,  with  her  hand  in 
mine.    From  time  to  time,  above  her  loud  whispers,  I  heard  the  sound  of  the 
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two  gentlemen^s  voices.  Adjoining  her  chamber  was  a  large  dressing-room ; 
beyond  tliis  was  Eustace^s  apartment.  The  three  rooms  opened  upon  a  long 
uncovered  bjilcony. 

Mr.  Coiie  liad  fuUowed  the  young  man  to  his  own  chamber,  and  was  ad- 
dressing him  in  alow,  steady  voice.  Eustace  apparently  was  silent;  but  there 
was  something  sullen  and  portentous  to  my  ear  in  this  unnatm*al  absence  of 
response. 

••  Wliat  have  you  thought  of  me,  my  friend,  all  these  years?  "  his  mother 
asked.  "  Have  I  seemed  to  you  like  other  women?  I  haven't  been  like  others. 
I  have  tried  to  be  so — and  you  see— you  see!  Let  me  tell  you.  It  don't  matter 
whedier  you  despise  me — I  shan't  know  it.  These  are  my  last  words ;  let  them 
be  frank." 

They  were  not,  however,  so  frank  as  she  intended.  She  seenied  to  lose 
herself  in  a  dim  wilderness  of  memories;  her  faculty  wandered,  faltered, 
stumbled.  Not  from  her  words — ^they  were  ambiguous — ^but  from  her  silence 
and  from  the  rebound  of  my  own  impassioned  sympathy,  as  it  were,  I  guessed 
the  tnith.  It  blossomed  into  being  vivid  and  distinct;  it  exlialed  a  long  illu- 
minating glow  upon  the  past — a  lurid  liglit  upon  the  present.  Stmnge  it 
seemed  now  tliat  my  suspicions  had  been  so  late  to  bear  fruit;  but  our  imagina- 
tion is  always  too  timid.  Now  all  things  were  clear!  He^iven  knows  that  in 
this  unpitying  light  I  felt  no  contempt  for  the  poor  woman  who  lay  before  mo, 
panting  from  her  violated  soul. 

Poor  victims  of  destiny!  If  I  could  only  bring  them  to  terms!  For  the 
moment,  however,  the  unhappy  motlier  and  wife  demanded  all  my  attention.  I 
left  her  and  passed  along  the  balcony,  intending  to  summon  her  husband.  The 
light  in  Eustace's  room  showed  me  the  young  man  and  his  companion.  Th^y 
sat  fjicing  each  other  in  momentaiy  silence.  Mr.  Cope's  two  hands  were  on 
his  knees,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  carpet,  his  teeth  were  set — ^as  if,  baffled, 
irate,  desperate,  he  were  preparing  to  play  his  last  card.  Eustace  was  looking 
at  him  hard,  with  a  ten*ibly  untender  gaze.  It  made  me  sick.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  rushing  in  and  adjuring  Eustace  by  the  truth.  But  suddenly  Mr. 
Cope  liaised  his  eyes  and  exchiiuged  with  the  boy  a  look  with  which  he  seemed 
to  read  his  very  soul.  He  waved  his  hand  in  the  air  as  if  to  dismiss  fond 
patience. 

"  If  you  were  to  see  yourself  as  I  see  you,"  he  said,  "  you  would  be  vastly 
amazed ;  you  would  know  your  absurd  appearance.  Young  as  you  are,  you 
are  rotten  witli  arrogance  and  pride.  Wliat  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  tluit,  least  of  men,  you  have  reason  to  be  proud?  Tour  stable  boy  there 
has  more.  There's  a  leak  in  your  vanity;  there's  a  blot  on  your  escutcheon! 
You  force  me  to  strong  measures.  Let  me  tell  you,  in  the  teeth  of  your  mon- 
strous egotism,  wliat  you  are.    You're  a " 

I  knew  what  was  coming,  but  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  hear  it.  The  word, 
ringing  out,  overtook  my  ear  as  I  hurried  back  to  Mrs.  Cope.  It  was  followed 
by  a  loud,  incoherent  cry,  the  sound,  prolonged  for  some  moments,  of  a  scuffle, 
and  Uien  tlie  report  of  a  pistol.  This  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  crashing  glass. 
Mrs.  Co^H}  rose  erect  in  bed  and  shrieked  aloud,  **  He  has  killed  him — and  me." 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms ;  she  breathed  her  last.  I  laid  her  gently  on  the  bed 
and  made  my  trembling  way,  by  the  balcony,  to  Eustace's  room.  The  fii-st 
glance  reassured  me.  Neither  of  the  men  was  visibly  injured ;  tlie  pistol  lay 
smoking  on  the  floor.  Eustace  had  sunk  into  a  chair  with  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands.    I  saw  his  face  crimson  through  his  fingers. 
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«*  It's  not  murder/'  Mr.  Cope  sud  to  me  as  I  crossed  the  threshold,  ''bat  it 
hns  just  missed  being  suicide.  It  has  been  fatal  only  to  the  lookii^-gla»." 
The  mirror  was  shivered. 

**  It  t5  murder/*  I  answered,  seising  Enstace  by  the  arm  and  forcing  fahn  to 
rise.    **  You  have  killed  your  mother.    Tliis  is  your  fiither! " 

My  friend  paused  and  looked  at  me  with  a  triumphant  air,  as  if  she  was 
Tery  proud  of  her  effect.  Of  coarse  I  had  foreseen  it  half  aa  hour  ago.  **  What 
a  dismal  tale,"  I  said.    **  But  it's  interesting.    Of  course  Mrs.  Cope  recovered.^ 

She  was  ulent  an  instant.  **  YouVe  like  me,"  she  answered.  ^  Year  im 
agination  is  dmid." 

**  I  confess,"  I  rejoined,  '*I  am  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  our  fnen^ 
Eustace.  I  donH  see  how  the  two  oould  Tery  well  shake  hands— nor  yet  how 
they  oouldnt." 

*•  They  did  once— and  but  onoe.  They  were  fer  yean,  each  in  his  way, 
lonely  men.  They  were  never  reoonkdled.  The  trench  had  been  dog  too  deep. 
Evea  the  poor  lady  buried  there  ^^'t  avail  to  fill  it  up.  Yet  the  son  was  for> 
given — the  father  never! " 

HSJTBT  jAMfiS,  Jr. 


BARBAROSSA  AND  BISMARCK. 


KAISBR  Friedricfa  Barbarossa, 
So  the  old  tradition  goee. 
Sat  asleep  within  the  mountgoiBs 
In  hb  kmg  and  <leep  repoee-^ 

Waiting,  waiting  Ibr  the  hour 
When  the  Fatherland's  great  need 

Should  demand  hit  ancient  power 
Once  again  in  thoilgbt  and  deed; 

When  his  voice  shoidd  summon  Germane 
From  the  north  and  from  the  south. 

From  the  Rhineland's  pleasant  vineyai^ 
To  confront  the  cannon's  mouth. 

In  our  day  and  generation 

Is  the  legend  not  fulfilledP 
Has  a  leader  not  arisen 

German  greatness  to  rebuild? 

E^en  though  Bismarck  now  they  name  falm. 

Is  it  not  the  Kaiser's  soul 
Come  to  marshal  kindred  kingdoms. 

Making  Germany  a  whole? 
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Subtile  brain  and  daring  spirit. 

Strong  to  will  and  to  command; 
One  great  tribute  Germans  owe  him — 

He  has  served  the  Fatherland! 

Calling  men  to  strive  and  suflfer 

In  a  race  where  none  durst  lag. 
Making  warfare  heal  their  hatreds. 

Giving  them  one  foe,  one  flag! 

For  the  imity  of  Germans 

First  came  forth  *mid  fiery  flood; 
It  was  born  amid  the  battle 

And  baptized  in  German  blood. 

Thus  his  people  now  are  brothers— 

Barbarossa  now  may  rest; 
They  are  bound  by  one  great  memory 

Of  their  dearest  and  their  best. 

For  the  men  their  blood  have  mingled, 

While  the  women  mixed  their  tears; 
And  a  sacred,  common  sorrow 

Is  but  sanctified  by  years. 

Still  the  spirit  of  old  Luther 

Dwells  within  this  Teuton  race. 
And  their  moveless  line  of  battle 

Bears  his  words  on  every  face — 

What  he  spoke  before  Worms'  Diet, 

Braving  Kaiser  KarPs  dread  rod. 
Fearing  but  his  mightier  Master — 

••  Here  I  stand,  so  help  me  God ! " 

That  which  David,  Israel's  monarch. 

Learned  full  well  and  grandly  said. 
We  have  heard  in  fearful  accents, 

Seen  in  characters  blood-red ; 

And  from  this  dread  text  a  sermon 
Preached  the  guns  that  roared  at  Woerth : 

*•  Truly  there  is  One  who  judges 
And  who  rules  upon  the  earth." 

Now  from  Kaiser  in  his  purple. 

From  the  peasant's  lowly  cot. 
One  great  hymn  of  praise  arises; 

'TIS  "An  Dir,  an  Dir,  mein  Gott!" 

Anne  M.  Crane  Seemulleb. 
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VI. 


THB  NOSCITUR  A  SOCIO  PALLACT. 

VERY  different  judgments  have  been  passed  by  capable  men  on  the  yalae  of 
proverbs  and  adages.  They  have  been  defined  as  "  the  wisdom  of  many 
embodied  in  the  wit  of  one  " ;  they  have  been  denounced  as  blind  guides. 
Some  of  us  may  remember  a  child^s  book  written  on  purpose  to  show  tlie  folly 
and  wickedness  of  current  proverbial  sayings.  Tlie  truth  here  lies,  as  it  so 
often  does,  between  the  extremes.  Proverbs  are  the  expression  of  rough,  popu- 
lar common  sense ;  rough — ^that  is,  approximating  to  principles  and  not  mak- 
ing fine  discriminations.  There  is  much  truth  in  them ;  there  is  also  a  very 
serious  amount  of  error.  Not  only  proverbs  of  different  nations,  but  different 
proverbs  of  the  same  nation,  contradict  one  another. 

When  therefore  a  proverb  has  attained  the  proportion  of  a  rule  of  action 
among  any  people  or  class  (as  it  may  very  well  do  without  being  literally 
quoted  whenever  acted  on),  our  right  and  duty  are  to  scrutinize  it  closely. 

The  old  adage,  NoscUur  a  socio,  or  Noscitur  a  sociis,  rendered  in. English,  **  A 
man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps, ^^  has  received  so  wide  a  practical  ap- 
plication as  to  be  eminently  subject  to  tlie  above  rule.  Bentham  gave  it  a 
place  among  his  political  fallacies.  His  object  was  to  defend  English  reform- 
ers against  tiie  inferences  which  the  Tories  drew  from  the  presence  in  tlie  Lib- 
eral party  of  sundry  persons  holding  extreme  and  generally  condemned  views 
in  politics  or  religion.  His  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  among  the  compli- 
cated relations  of  the  world,  good  and  bad  men  are  to  be  found  on  every  side 
of  every  opinion.  According  to  this  view,  the  noscitur  a  socio  hl\acj  is  but  a 
form  of  impei-fect  generalization.  The  statement  is  certainly  true,  but  hardly 
seems  to  meet  the  case  fully.  Socius  must  be  construed  with  a  certain  reason- 
able sense  of  proximity.  The  example  of  a  man  who  lives  in  Russia,  or  who 
lived  two  centuries  ago,  will  hardly  be  relevant  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
A.D.  1871.  A  better  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  many  bad  systems  and 
practices,  being  bad  only  or  chiefly  from  their  extreme  development,  are  good 
up  to  a  certain  point,  so  that  up  to  that  point  good  men  may  support  and  adopt 
them ;  and  when  the  noscitur  a  socio  maxim  is  fallaciously  applied,  the  fallacy 
often  consists  in  what  we  may  call  ignoring  the  moral  perspective.  And  indeed 
this  moral  perspective  will  apply  to  all  extremes  of  opinion  or  practice,  omit>- 
ing  tlie  qualifications  of  bad  or  good. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  simple  diagram. 
D  d 
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A  C  is  a  straight  line ;  B  a  point  in  it  bo  taken  that  B  C  is  gi'eater  than  A 
B ;  D  E  a  line  perpendicular  to  A  C,  and  cutting  it  between  A  and  B. 

Then,  though  B  is  nearer  to  A  than  to  G,  yet  if  we  class  all  the  objects  be- 
tween A  and  C  with  reference  to  their  position  on  either  side  of  the  line  D  E, 
B  and  C  must  be  classed  togetlier. 

Again,  with  radius  C  B  describe  arc  of  circle  B  d.  Let  an  object  which 
was  at  B  be  moved  to  b.  It  is  now  no  nearer  to  C  than  before,  and  is  further 
from  A.  Yet  it  may  very  well  happen  that  from  foreshortening  or  other  dif- 
ference of  attitude,  the  object  while  at  B  would  have  appeared  to  a  person 
looking  from  A  nearer  to  C  and  further  from  B  than  it  appears  when  moved  to  b. 

Lastly,  let  D  E  be  moved  to  tlie  position  d  e.  Tlien,  with  reference  to  this 
line,  A  and  B  must  be  classed  together,  although  B  has  not  changed  its  place 
either  in  space  absolutely  or  with  reference  to  A  or  C. 

To  apply  this  practically :  Let  us  suppose  that  the  majority  or  a  large  podr- 
tion  of  a  community  belongs  to  tlie  ultra  or  more  aggressive  and  illiberal 
branch  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  rest  of  the  community  we  suppose  to  be 
Protestants  of  various  denominations,  and  skeptics  or  unbelievers  of  various 
gi-ades.  Then  all  this  rest  would  natumlly  be  united  in  opposition  to  the  Ultra- 
montane Romanists  when  the  latter  menticed  them  with  general  i)ersecution ; 
but  the  strength  of  their  respective  opposition  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
measure  of  their  respective  distance  from  the  Ulti'araontanists  in  religious 
opinion,  since  political  or  other  considerations  might  intervene.  And  if  the 
community  contained  any  Romanists  who  were  not  Ultramontanists,  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  some  of  these  might  on  some  occasions  be  found  on 
the  side  of  the  miscellaneous  opposition. 

Next  let  us  suppose  that  from  some  cause  the  relative  strength  of  opinion  is 
clianged.  The  extreme  skeptics,  from  being  a  minority  and  a  fraction  of  a  mi- 
nority, become,  or  threaten  to  become,  the  majority,  and  talk  of  abolishing 
Christianity  or  all  religion.  We  should  now  find  the  various  Protestant 
churches  taking  sides  with  the  Romish  Church,  although  the  opinions  of  the  for- 
mer had  undergone  no  cliange. 

Hence  we  see  how  an  individual  may  appear  to  have  deserted  his  party, 
when  the  party  has  in  fact  deserted  him ;  and  how  the  same  person  may  be 
both  radical  and  conservative  according  as  he  is  in  different  countries,  or  even 
in  different  sections  of  the  same  country. 

Tliis,  though  probably  the  most  general,  is  not  tlie  only  limitiktion  of  the 
noscUur  a  socio  principle.  There  is  anotlier  which  can  in  this  country  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  It  arises  from  tlie  prevalence  of  and  preference  for  *' self- 
made  men,**  very  few  of  whom  in  tlieir  upward  course  are  able  to  avoid  con- 
tact at  some  period  with  doubtful  chimvcters.  It  requires  the  rarest  combina- 
tion of  tact  and  good  luck  to  enable  a  public  man,  even  not  self-made,  to  keep 
clear  from  all  moral  contamination. 

Some  further  limitations  are  connected  with  the  influence  of  authority,  and 
are  sufficiently  important  on  account  of  tliis  oonneotion  to  be  treated  of  iu  a 
separate  chapter. 


VIL 

INFLUENCE  OF  AUTnORrTT. 

To  examine  the  undue  influence  of  authority  in  America  under  any  oir- 
cnmstanoes  may  seem  a  very  8upei*fluous  investigation.  Both  theory  and 
practice  generally  tend  in  the  opposite  direction.  Writers  who  are  by  no 
means  extreme  radicals  have  declared  that  an  American  citizen  is  not  bound 
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to  respect  anybody  or  anything.  Nevertheless,  even  here  cases  occur  m  which 
the  principle  of  anthority  is  abused.  When  a  man  has  become  distinguished  in 
any  way,  there  is  a  curiosit)*  to  Iwirn  his  opinions  on  matters  of  importance  or 
interest,  and  tills  curiosity  is  not  nninmgled  witli  inclinadon  to  attach  some 
weight  to  these  opinions  of  his.  Now,  when  is  such  inclination  proper  and  le- 
gitimate? Clearly  when  the  matter  in  question  comes  under  the  range  of  that 
special  occupation  which  h:is  nimle  the  man  distinguished.  President  Grant^s 
dictum  on  any  military  subject  would  naturally  and  justly  command  great  re- 
spect; but  his  opinion  on  a  comijlicatotl  question  of  ])u]itical  economy  is  not  ne 
oessarily  more  valuable  tliau  tliat  of  Tom,  Dick,  or  Ilany.  The  views  of  J.  6 
Bennett  or  H.  Greeley  res])octing  the  manner  in  which  a  newspaper  should  >>o 
conducted  successfully — tliat  is,  profitably  to  its  proprietors — ^would  have  the 
greatest  weight;  while  tlioir  ideivs  on  a  jniint  of  etliics  might  be  worth  less  than 
nothing.  And  so  on  generally;  a  man  is  authority  on  liis  special  subject— or 
subjects,  if  be  is  lucky  enough  to  be  m:ister  of  moi'o  than  one.  Bentliam  has 
pointed  out  one  limitation  of  this  rule,  namely,  that  ccitain  specialists,  lawyer's 
or  judges  for  instance,  may  Ikj  interested  in  keeping  up  a  vicious  order  cf 
things,  and  Uierefore  may  allow  their  interest  to  iiervert  their  knowledge  and 
better  judgment.  But,  after  all,  whatever  foi'co  this  objection  may  have,  the 
specialist  must  be  our  last  resource.  However  much  the  bar  may  have  de- 
elined  from  its  pristine  reputation,  if  we  are  involved  in  a  lawsuit  we  must  em- 
ploy same  lawyer  to  plead  our  ciiuse.  However  mendacious  the  press,  we 
must  road  some  newspaper  to  loam  the  news. 

There  is,  however,  a  species  of  moral  auUiority,  often  abused,  which  be- 
comes in  its  abuse  a  potent  auxiliary  of  tlie  noscUur  a  sociis  fallacy.  Men  of 
earefully  regulated  lives  and  limiteil  experience,  dwelling  in  small  towns  and 
villages,  encountering  little  temptsition  from  tlie  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  eye, 
are  supposed,  by  reason  of  their  own  quiet,  unvicions  lives,  to  be  fitting  judges 
of  what  is  proper  and  possible  f<ir  tliose  who  live  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
more  complicated  and  costly  civilization.  If  a  number  of  such  persons  decide* 
for  instance,  that  it  is  wrong  to  drink  wine,  to  understsind  the  French  language, 
or  dress  after  a  particular  f:ishion,  tlieir  moral  character  is  supposed  to  give 
great  authority  to  their  denunciation  and  great  support  to  all  of  the  same  waj 
of  thinking. 

The  value  of  these  men's  monil  autliority  we  shall  perhaps  have  reasons  for 
subjecting  to  certain  modifications  when  we  consider  their  peculiar  position. 
The  unwritten  code  untler  which  tlioy  have  livetl,  ixissibly  for  some  genera- 
tions, somewhat  lax  as  reganl"*  honesty  and  veracity  (especially  whei'O  stran- 
gers are  concerned),  is  very  tightly  drawn  in  reference  to  sensual  indulgences; 
while  in  all  that  relates  to  otitsido  elegance  and  |)olish,  it  fits  in  voiy  well  with 
the  envious  spirit  so  prevalent  in  small  tlemocmtic  communides.  Tlie  sort  of 
legislation  fit  or  feasible  for  a  larger  stwiety,  comprising  men  with  every  variety 
of  means,  wants,  pursuits,  and  social  standing,  is  as  much  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  these  worthy  i)erson8  iw  the  domestic  oconcmiy  of  an  elephant  is  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  a  ndibit.  To  acce[)t  tlioir  ideas  as  models  of  legis- 
lation, social  science,  or  gencnil  ethics,  would  be  like  diking  the  good  boy  of  a 
dame^s  school  for  president  of  a  uuiversity. 


VIII. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  TIIB  ANTICIPATKD  FUTUKE. 

I  ONCE  proposed  to  call  this  the  alaudic  fallacy  or  the  fallacy  of  the  falling 
sky^  because  it  accepts  as  a  serious  principle  the  jest  of  the  proverb  **  When  the 
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sky  &ll8  we  shftll  oiitoh  larks/^  It  might  also  be  oalled  the  prolepHc  fallacy. 
Bat  as  these  names  are  somewhat  recondite  and  even  uncoatb,  I  liave  adopted, 
for  want  of  a  better,  that  given  above.  The  fallacy  is  a  Tery  common  one,  and 
consists  in  assuming  the  oonseqaenees  of  a  proposed  change,  not  according  to 
probability  and  precedent,  but  according  to  the  wish  of  the  proposer. 

Thus,  the  advocates  of  wliat  are  called  woman's  rights  demand  that  women 
shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  political  or  other  fhnctions  at  present  discharged 
•olely  by  men.  It  is  objected  that  various  grave  inconveniences,  arising  out  of 
the  mere  fitet  of  sexual  difference,  would  follow  such  a  change ;  tliat  women 
themselves  would  be  losers  by  it  in  many  respects,  and  thai  tiie  best  of  them 
would  suffer  in  their  purity  and  refinement  by  being  mixed  up  in  some  of  raan^s 
ruder  avocations.  To  this  the  answer  is,  tliat  tlio  introduction  of  woman  as  an 
active  participant  will  purify  politics,  transform  trade,  and  reform  society  gen- 
erally. Woman,  being  the  better  element,  will  put  down  the  woi*8e  element  as 
soon  as  she  gets  fair  play. 

Allowing  that  the  mass  of  female  morality  in  this  or  any  otlier  country  is 
fiu*  beyond  the  mass  of  male  morality  (a  proposition  which  is  by  no  means  an 
axiom,  and  might  be  made  the  theme  of  much  discussion),  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  the  universal  combination  of  the  two  forces  will  produce  an  im- 
provement. When  we  pour  a  certain  quantity  of  cognac  into  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water,  we  can  toll  exactly  what  percentage  of  alcohol  our  grog  will 
contain.  When  we  take  a  definite  proportion  of  cobalt  and  a  definite  x^ropor- 
Cion  of  gamboge,  we  can  tell  precisely  what  shade  of  green  will  be  produced 
by  the  mixture.  But  we  cannot  settle  moml  combinations  beforehand  on  this 
tangible  and  mechanical  basis.  An  innocent  young  man  who  consorts  with 
▼icious  associates  is  in  danger  of  being  comii)ted  by  them.  Few  parents 
would  like  to  run  the  chance  of  his  converting  the  others;  the  experiment 
would  be  too  risky.  On  the  otlier  hand,  lot  a  vicious  boy  enter  a  select  school ; 
he  may  be  reformed  tliere,  or  he  may  damage  tlie  whole  establishment.  Any 
of  us  who  have  had  experience  in  tliese  matters  know  how  careful  teachers  of 
first-class  schools  are  to  weed  out  tlieir  black  sheep  for  fear  of  tlie  harm  they 
may  do.  It  is  not  an  absolute  question  of  number.  Suppose  there  is  a  small 
percentage  of  women  in  excess  of  men  througliout  the  country,  and  tliat  the 
women  are  (by  our  first  assumption)  more  moral  than  the  men,  it  does  not  follow 
that  their  infusion  into  politics  or  trade  will  render  politics  or  trade  loss  cor- 
rupt. For,  in  the  first  place,  women  are  more  aristocratic  and  exclusive  than 
men ;  and  even  if  we  assume  tliat  this  difference  is  not  natural,  but  a  result  of 
custom  and  legislation,  it  is  a  result  now  so  fixed  that  much  time  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  reverse  it.  More  women  tlian  men  will  shrink  firom  tlie  diiiy  work 
of  politics  and  tlie  routine  of  business,  and  the  delinquents  will  be  women  of 
the  better  class;  so  tliat  the  female  sex  will  liavo,  on  the  whole,  woi-so  repre- 
sentatives in  active  life  tlian  the  male  sex.  Secondly,  it  may  well  be  aske<l 
whedier  a  portion  at  least  of  those  virtues  in  wliich  women  are  supposed  pecu- 
liarly to  excel  may  not  be  due  to  tlieir  freedom  from  certain  temptations  to 
which  men  are  exposed.  A  monk  or  a  prisoner  is  incapacitated  for  commit- 
ting many  sins  because  he  cannot  obtain  the  material  and  opportunity  for  them 
in  his  convent  or  prison.  A  gentleman  living  on  liis  means,  be  Uioy  large  or 
small,  has  not  the  same  temptation  to  falsehood  and  dishonesty  as  a  lawyer  (ae^ 
cording  to  the  present  standard  of  lawyers),  a  shopkeeper,  a  stock  broker,  an 
editor,  a  member  of  Congress,  or  a  professional  politician  of  any  kind.  Throw 
women  into  the  political  arena,  and  some  of  the  fairest  features  of  their  moral 
superiority  will  be  exposed  to  a  rude  and  perilous  test. 
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I  have  expanded  this  particular  illustration  to  some  length ;  but  we  must 
not  suppose  that  the  foUacy  under  discussion  is  at  all  limited  in  its  4tpplioatioa. 
It  is  a  pet  hallucination  of  i*eformers. 

The  sky  is  going  to  fall.  Only  let  it  come  down  and  we  shall  have  plea^ 
of  larks.  We  shall  get  them  ready  roasted  too,  for  motion  is  an  acknowledged 
cause  of  heat.  Then  if  any  timid  doctrinaire  suggests  that  the  sky  is  not 
likely  to  fall  in  our  time*  and  that  even  if  any  part  of  it  were  to  collapse  we 
should  probably  have  other  and  more  pressing  business  than  liird-catching  on 
our  hands,  he  is  scouted  as  a  man  behind  the  age.  It  is  melancholy  to  see 
even  men  who  are  generally  sensible  and  accm'ate  affected  with  this  weak- 
ness. If  there  ever  was  a  question  which  would  seem  to  be  the  province  of 
hard,  strong  common  sense,  it  is  that  of  free  trade;  yet  fi'ee-traders  hare 
argued  that  one  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  their  system  would  be  to 
render  war  impossible — as  if  rulers  or  nations  in  the  frenzy  of  anger  ever  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  guidance  of  pure  reason. 

In  pursuit  of  such  phantoms  men  often  lose  sight  of  the  really  good  rea- 
sons which  can  be  offered  in  support  of  the  case.  Thus,  the  extension  of  suffi*age 
to  the  negroes  at  the  South  was  clearly  defensible  as  a  necessary  risk,  experi- 
ence having  shown  that  they  could  not  protect  themselves  or  be  protected 
without  the  ballot.  But  many  leading  advocates  of  the  measure  talked  of  scune 
inherent  magical  virtue  in  the  franchise,  by  means  of  which  the  freedman 
would  immediately  become  the  intellectual  and  moral  equal  of  the  average 
Anglo-Saxon  citizen. 

In  regai*d  to  predictions  of  the  future,  it  is  a  safe  general  rule  never  to 
allow  the  assumption  of  a  conclusion  which  is  largely  and  palpably  contra- 
dicted by  the  preponderating  testimony  of  human  experience.  The  burden  of 
proof  in  such  a  case  rests  on  the  proposer  of  the  change.  Thus,  when  a  man 
asserts — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  many  men  and  some  women 
nowadays  who  assert  it — tiiat  the  abolition  or  disuse  of  Christiani^  would  be 
a  great  temporal  giun  to  mankind,  we  may  reply  that  the  majority  of  nations 
professing  Christianity  are  better  off  materially  than  the  majority  of  nations 
which  do  not  profess  it,  and  that  tiie  only  civUized  nation  that  ever  formally 
renounced  Christiani^  was  no  gainer  by  the  change  in  a  temporal  point  of 
view.  If  the  skeptical  iconoclast  can  show  that  Christianity  in  all  these  cases 
is  a  mere  accident,  not  affecting  the  general  result,  let  him  do  so;  until  he 
does  so,  his  predictions  are  entitiod  to  littie  weight. 


IX. 

THE  FALLACT  OF  INCOSIFATIBLES. 

"  You  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  your  cake.'*  This  is  a  wise  proverb,  and 
it  seems  not  above  the  comprehension  of  a  very  young  oliild;  yet  a  great  many 
grown  people  all  over  the  world  are  continually  wanting  to  eat  their  cake  and 
still  keep  it. 

Many  women  aim  to  aoquire  all  the*  privileges  now  peculiar  to  men,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  all  those  peculiar  privileges  which  custom  and  tradi- 
tion have  conferred  on  women,  partiy  by  way  of  compensation  for  their  politi- 
cal disabilities. 

Many  working  men,  while  unwilling  to  lay  down  a  mite  of  their  political 
power  and  their  equality  as  free  citizens,  claim,  in  times  of  scarcity  and  dis- 
^ess,  such  support  and  protection  from  the  State  as  are  only  consistent  with  a 
**  paternal "  form  of  government. 
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Many  impulsive  and  hasty  reformers,  especially  those  who  happen  to  be 
men  of  much  sentiment  and  imaii^ination,  finil  fault  with  tlie  circumlocutioiL 
and  discussion  and  delay  which  are  inseparable  from  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  demand  a  simplicity  and  pi'omptness  of  action  wMch  can  only  h% 
had  from  an  autocracy  at  the  expense  of  individual  freedom. 

Parents  attempt  to  make  their  children  perfect  in  various  accomplishments 
and  branches  of  knowledge,  which,  even  if  not  necessarily  and  absolutely  in- 
compatible from  their  nature,  do  genenUly  in  f;ict  prove  mutually  destructive. 
Toung  men  frequently  make  the  same  mistake  for  Uiemselves. 

There  are  many  current  definitions  of  wisdom.  Archbishop  Whately  con- 
sidered  it  to  be  a  recidy  perception  of  analogies^  which  was  good  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  only  went  half  way.  He  should  hiwe  added,  and  discrimincUion  of 
differences.  In  other  words,  wisdom  is  the  diacrimination  of  things  compati- 
ble and  incompatible.  Even  now  oiur  definition  is  not  fully  complete.  It 
needs  a  further  addition,  namely,  and  the  correct  appreciation  of  relative  values. 

Wisdom  is  the  discrimination  of  tilings  compatible  and  incompatible,  and 
the  correct  appreciation  of  relative  values. 

Observe  a  sensible  man  in  tlie  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  the  purchase  of 
property*  choice  of  a  residence,  etc.  He  first  puts  clearly  before  himself  a  pos- 
Slide  desideratum,  containing  no  incompatible  or  contradictory  elements ;  then, 
as  it  rarely  happens  that  even  tills  limited  and  qualified  ideal  can  be  fully  at- 
tained, he  decides  which  of  the  advant'iges  offered  by  the  various  objects  at  his 
option  are  the  most  valuable,  and  which  of  the  accompanying  defects  the  least 
mischievous. 

So,  too,  in  our  judgment  of  individuals.  The  French  have  a  phrase,  II  a 
Us  defoMts  de  son  oaractere^  as  if  a  ceitain  intellectual  and  moral  organization, 
vrith  distinct  merits,  must  also  be  subject  to  distinct  corresponding  fj&ults. 
When  a  man  possesses  salient  virtues,  we  must  not  be  in  haste  to  blame  him  for 
errors  which  are  possibly  tlie  excesses  of  his  good  qualities ;  still  less  should  we 
arnugn  him  for  not  having  otiier  good  qualities  antagonistic  to  or  even  incom- 
patible with  those  which  he  has. 

In  the  same  way,  when  an  important  political  or  social  change  is  proposed, 
we  must  consider  whetlier  any  of  its  alleged  advantages  are  inconsistent  with 
one  another;  next,  whether  they  are  iiTeconcilable  with  any  advantages  ad- 
mitted to  accompany  the  present  state  of  tilings ;  finally,  whether  the  new 
special  benefits  are  on  the  whole  so  valuable  as  more  than  to  counterbalan*^ 
the  loss  which  may  be  sustained  by  the  subversion  of  the  present  order. 


X. 

▲  PRIOIU  REASONIKO. 

Several  passages  in  the  preceding  chapters,  particularly  in  the  last  two, 
contain  indirect  reference  to  the  mode  of  reiisoning  called  a  priori. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  term  is  often  wrongly  used,  even  by  persons  who 
generally  exhibit  a  more  accurate  use  of  language  than  is  common  with  ordi- 
nary writers.  They  consider  it  not  as  arguing  from  the  known  to  the  unhknoti, 
but  as  arguing  from  the  theoretical  or  imagintiry  to  the  practical  or  possible. 
If  this  were  its  true  sense,  if  it  were  applictible  only  to  the  lucubrations  of  some 
French  or  German  pseudo-philosopher,  undertaking  to  reconstruct  society  or 
history  according  to  his  arbitrary  conceptions  of  human  ^nature,  if  it  wer« 
merely  an  attempt  to  realize  the  ideal,  then  all  such  argument  should  be  re- 
garded with,  not  suspicion,  but  positive  aversion.    But  I  do  not  admit  this  to 
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be  the  correct  meaning  of  the  term.  On  the  contrary,  I  deem  it  the  very  re- 
rerse.  A  priori  reasoning  Is  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  previous  or  oon- 
temporary  experience — tliat  is,  from  the  known— to  something  which  has  not 
yet  been  tried  or  ozomined  under  precisely  the  same  eoncfitions — that  is»  the 
unknown. 

It  appears  to  me  also  that  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  of  both  great  and 
small  importance,  our  reasoning,  however  it  may  be  modified  as  wo  proceed* 
must  start  from  a  priori  grounds. 

Let  us  begin  by  a  purely  literary  example.  Su];^iose  that  we  have  road  the 
'*  Germania  "  of  Tacitus  in  tlie  original,  but  have  never  made  a  very  special 
study  of  Tacitus  and  his  content  ptmiries,  or  of  German  antiquities^  Now  let 
this  question  be  presented  to  us :  W^is  tlie  «'  Germania  "  a  serious  account  of 
Germany  according  to  the  historian's  best  knowledge  and  belief;  or  was  it  a 
satirical  work  designed  to  shame  the  corrnpt  and  degenerate  Romans  by  coo- 
trastP  I  do  not  see  how  our  investigation  can  btgim  otiierwise  than  on  the  a 
priori  principle.  On  the  one  side  there  is  tlie  broad,  general  fiMst,  that  the  Teu- 
tonic nations  in  their  later  civilization  have  reproduced  some  of  tUo  peculiar!* 
ties  attributed  to  their  ancestors  by  the  author;  on  the  other,  the  consideration 
that  Tacitus  was  a  bold  satiiist,  and  tlrnt  fiction  of  this  sort  has  often  been  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  satire.  As  we  proceeded  to  study  tlio  subject,  other  elements 
would  be  introduced  into  tlie  argument..  Thus  we  might  find  a  confirmation  of 
the  historian's  account  in  contemporary  writers  of  hfe  own  oountiy  or  in  Teu- 
tonic tradition,  or  it  might  ai)pear  that  tlie  particular  species  of  satirie  fiction 
supposed  by  some  to  be  exemplified  in  tlie  *'  Gcriiiania  '*  only  took  its  rise  at  a 
later  date.  Or  on  the  other  hand,  our  examimvtion  of  contemporarv  and  later 
evidence  might  suggest  the  conclusion  tliat  Tacitus  had  a  one-eided  and  imper* 
feet  knowledge  of  Germany,  much  like  that  which  the  moralists  of  tiio  last  cen- 
tury had  of  China,  and  that  his  work  was  tiierefore  to  a  great  extent  ideal. 
But  all  these  questions  of  direct  fact  would  come  in  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
investigation. 

Let  us  turn  to  what  was  one  of  the  greatest — ^if  not  the  greatest— of  the 
practical  questions  of  this  age,  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  slavery  as  it  for- 
merly existed  in  our  country.  All  our  discussion  of  it  was,  and  could  not  help 
being  (according  to  my  understanding  of  the  term),  cit  priori.  Slavery  had 
never  existed  under  conditions  exactly  or  nearly  iiarallel.  Wo  were  obliged 
to  argue  fi*om  analogous  cases  and  from  tiie  general  spirit  and  tendency  of 
modern  civilization.  No  one  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  propose  that  we 
should  treat  it  experimentally,/or  Uie  sake  of  Uie  experiment.  AVlien  tiio  neces- 
sities of  the  case  foi'ced  upon  us  an  empirical  treatment,  the  ex|>eriment  was 
final.  There  is  now  no  Democrat,  even  of  tiie  Irish  New  York  variety,  so  de- 
luded as  to  believe  tiiat  our  negro  ]>opu1iition  can  over  bo  reenslaved. 

Frequently,  when  facts  are  found  to  upset  a  plausible  conclusion  derived 
frt>m  analogy,  we  shall  discover  on  reexamination  that  our  error  lay  in  hav- 
ing omitted  to  notice  some  of  the  onginiil  facts — facts  which  were  fundamental 
and  universal,  not  accidental  or  partial,  as  in  some  of  the  more  complicated 
eases  of  imperfect  generalization.  Thus,  wlicn  we  had  learned  from  animal 
chemistry  the  calorific  power  of  food  containing  much  carbon,  under  which  cat- 
egory came  all  oily  and  fatty  substiinoos ;  when  we  observed  the  fondness  of 
the  natives  of  the  polar  regions  for  such  food,  and  the  abundant  natural  supply 
of  it  in  tiieir  latitudes ;  when  we  also  remarked  tiie  abundance  of  fruits  in 
many  or  most  tropical  countries ;  fr'om  all  this  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to 
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conclucie  that  a  purely  vegetable  diet  might  be  snitttble  to  a  hot  climate  and  to 
Oior  own  hot  summer  montlis.  An  inrestigation  of  factSi  however,  81k)ws  that 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  torrid  zone  require  some  amount  of  animal  Axxl  if  obliged 
to  work  liard,  and  that  among  the  Afrii>4ui  negroes  the  hunger  or  craving  for 
meat,  wlien  deprived  of  it,  is  so  stixmg  as  to  be  expressed  by  a  special  word  in 
some  of  tlieir  languages ;  experience  also  proves  tliat  an  unmixed  vegetable 
diet  is  not  the  most  wholesome  to  most  men  during  our  summers.  Being  thus 
led  to  revise  our  speculations,  we  find  Uiat  we  had  omitted  from  the  grounds 
<^  our  previous  reasoning  one  very  important  ftict,  namely,  man^s  dental  con- 
f<Nination,  which  s1io>t8  him  to  be  a  partly  oarnivoroos  animal. 

But  there  are  some  persons  who,  while  allowing  to  a  priori  reasoning  the 
sense  which  I  give  it,  deny  its  value  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  or  approximat- 
ing to  truth.  Tliese  persons  coiistituto  a  section  or  faction  of  tlio  utilitarian 
school.  They  deny  the  existence  of  anytliing  like  finality  in  ]x>litics  or  sociol- 
ogy. For  them  tlio  whole  experience  of  all  post  ages  means  notliing.  Consti- 
tational  government,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  tlie  libeiiy  of  the 
individual,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  tlio  division  of  tlie  legishitivo  dei)fvi*tment 
into  two  cliambers,  tlie  permanence  and  siuiotity  of  marriage — none  of  these 
things  do  they  consider  practicsvUy  proved ;  of  none  of  them  do  tliey  admit  tlie 
anperiority  to  be  settled.  Eveiytiiing  is  fit  matter  of  further  experiment — the 
only  exceptions  being  some  of  tlieir  own  pet  crotchets.  Witli  some  such  ex- 
ceptions they  consider  that  all  legislation  and  polity  ought  to  be  a  per])etual  ilux 
and  reflux.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  tliese  men  have  rarely  hiui  their  own 
way  anywhere  to  any  great  extent.  Give  tliem  their  fhll  swing,  and  they 
would  soon  upset  all  government  into  nnai*cliy,  and  precipitate  society  into 
one  grand  cataclysm.  The  consequences  of  tlie  negation  of  fimUity  may  be 
seen  in  France.  A  large  class  of  French  politicians  can  never  be  brought  to 
admit  tliat  anything  has  been  proved  or  disproved— the  latter  especially — by 
the  practical  logic  of  events.  Accordingly  they  go  on  generation  after  gener- 
adon  tr)*ing  to  make  bricks  stand  without  mortar  and  to  balance  a  pyramid  on 
its  apex,  to  shear  wolves  and  to  plough  with  swine. 


XL 

THE  FALLACT  OT  SftQUEKCK  OR  COmCIDENCB  FOR  CAUSK. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  commonest  faTI^icies  all  over  tlie  world,  and  has  been  so 
for  all  ages,  and  will  be  so  till  we  liave  an  intellectual  millennium.  A  hapi)ens 
after  B  or  at  the  s:ime  time  with  B ;  therefore  B  was  the  cause  of  A.  If  a  conn- 
try  having  a  hundred  influences  to  make  ft  prosperous  prospera  tolei*al)ly  under 
a  high  taiifr,  tlie  high  tariff  is  the  one  gresit  cause  of  its  prosperity.  If  the  na- 
tion costs  ten  times  as  much  to  govern  as  it  did  when  one-tentli  of  tlie  size,  tlie 
inci'eased  expenditure  is  tlie  fault  of  the  p:irty  which  happens  to  be  in  power. 
A  man  who  Is  fickle-minded  and  dyspeptic  smokes ;  therefore  tobacco  is  the 
cause  of  his  irresolution  and  dyspepsia.*  Tenterden  steeple,  to  quote  the  well- 
known  English  illustration,  was  the  c:iuse  of  Goodwin  Sands,  because  the  en- 
oroaehment  of  tlie  sea  on  the  shore  followed  the  erection  of  the  steeple. 

And  yet — as  if  to  show  how  careful  we  should  be  in  rejecting  as  well  as  in 

*  or  course  the  reader  wUl  not  confonnf!  this  wlch  a  case  of  Imperfbct  genenUization;  e.g,, 
^  it  had  been  aecerttdned  that  the  person's  bodily  and  mental  weakness  wa»  directly  caused  by  th« 
use  of  tobacco,  and  it  was  then  concloded  that  the  same  result  would  always  follow. 
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assuming  connectioDS  of  cause  and  eflfect — it  is  possible,  after  all,  tnat  this  pro- 
verbial saying  may  express  sad  and  serious  truth  instead  of  ironical  jest.  I 
have  somewhere  seen  a  statement  Uiat  there  existed  a  looil  fund  to  protect  the 
land  agjiinst  tlie  ravages  of  the  sea,  and  that  a  portion  of  tlus  fund  was  diverted 
from  its  proper  use  in  order  to  repair  Teuterden  church  and  place  a  steeple 
upon  it.  If  this  is  true  (I  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  it  is  or  not).  Tenter* 
den  steeple  was  clearly  and  logically  tlie  ultimate  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands. 

Although  many  of  the  popularly  received  cases  oipost  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc^ 
and  una  cum  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  which  we  encounter,  appear  in  tlie  highest 
degree  irrational  when  critically  examined,  it  must  be  owned  that  tlieir  accept- 
ance is  in  accordance  with  man's  mental  constitution.  Suppose  a  person 
waiting  in  a  i*oom  of  a  strange  house.  He  remarks  a  knob  of  peculiar  con- 
struction in  the  wall ;  Lis  curiosity  leads  him  to  handle  it;  it  yields  to  his  touch, 
and  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol  is  heard  in  the  acyoining  room.  Now  it  is  far 
from  certain  tliat  his  handling  tlie  knob  caused  this  report;  an  accident,  an 
assault,  a  chemical  experiment,  any  one  of  a  dozen  different  origins  miglit  be 
assigned  to  it;  yet  I  suspect  thefirai  impulse  of  any  man  would  be  to  connect 
it  in  his  own  mind  with  his  touching  tlie  knob.  Then,  too,  political,  tlioologi- 
cal,  sociological,  even  some  literary  partisans  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  a 
chance  to  introiluce  the  argunumtuni  ad  odium,  so  that  they  will  always  do  tlieir 
best  to  confirm  a  bad  prima  facie  efiect  of  coincidence  or  sequence.  If  in  our 
hypotlietical  illusti*ation  we  suppose  tlie  stranger  to  be  accompanied  by  a  per- 
son who  wished  to  prejudice  him  against  tlie  house  and  its  inmates,  that 
person  miglit  naturally  take  advantage  of  tlie  incident  to  say  sometliing  like 
this :  **  There!  you  see  what  a  place  tliis  is!  You  can^t  toudi  an^tiiing  without 
its  going  off!  It  isn't  safe  to  stay  here;'*  and  he  would  endeavor  to  hurry 
him  away  without  opportunity  of  investigating  the  real  cause  of  the  noise  or 
asceilsiining  its  danger  or  harmlessness. 

Let  us  examine  some  possible  cases  of  coincidence,  such  as  would  probably 
provoke  tlie  argumentum  ad  odium,  A  homoeopathic  practitioner  commits 
forgeiy.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  tlie  allopathic  physicians  in  the  neighborhood 
would  be  careful  tliat  the  fact  was  sufllciently  known.  Yet  it  would  be  no 
possible  argument  to  a  reasonable  and  rosisoning  man  agsiinist  homceoimthy, 
since  there  is  nothing  in  eitlier  tlie  tlieory  or  tlie  practice  of  tliat  school  which 
would  make  one  of  its  members  eommit  forgery  more  readily  tlian  an  allo- 
pathist  or  member  of  any  other  profession.  Suppose,  however,  tliat  a  homoeo- 
pathist  has  failed  to  perceive  Uie  obvious  symptoms  of  a  well-known  disease. 
This  would  be  a  prima  facie  case  against  homceopatliy,  because  diagnosis  is  an 
impoitant  part  of  medical  practice.  Still,  if  unsupported  by  other  similar  ex- 
amples, no  general  inference  could  be  legitimately  dmwn  from  tliis  solitary 
case,  unless  it  could  be  shown  from  tlie  nature  of  the  homoeopathic  system 
that  it  tended  to  produce  inaccurate  diagnosis.* 

Suppose  a  Jew  has  a  mistress,  and  that  he  poisons  her.  Here  again  it  is 
probable  that  many  Christians  woulil  dwell  on  tlie  fact  of  his  being  a  Jew. 
Yet  his  crime  really  furnishes  no  argument  against  Judiusm,  since,  first,  there 
is  notliing  in  the  particular  tenets  of  the  Jews  which  would  make  a  Jew  more 
likely  than  a  Christian  to  keep  a  misti'ess;  secondly,  on  tlie  otlier  liand,  tliere 
is  notliing  which  would  make  it  more  especially  disgraceful  for  a  Jew  tlian  for 

•  Here  we  see  Another  proof  of  the  valae  of  h  priori  reasoming,  wtien  righUy  understood  and 
practised.  It  Is  only  by  means  of  It  that  we  can  in  many  cases  determine  whether  an  inl^reoot 
from  a  sUigle  ixistance  Is  le^sitimate  reasoning  or  imperfect  generalization. 
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a  Christian,  so  that  the  Jew  has  no  special  motive  to  avoid  detection  by  extreme 
means.  But  suppose  that  a  priest  of  die  Chm*ch  of  Home  poisons  a  woman 
who  proves  to  have  been  his  mistress.  Tfien  the  crime  furnishes  a  fair  prima 
/aeie  ar^ment  against  one  of  the  leading  rules  of  that  church,  because,  fii*st,  the 
priest  being  debarred  from  legitimate  marriage  is  under  greater  temptation  than 
other  men  to  seek  illicit  indulgence ;  and  secondly,  his  position  and  profession 
make  such  a  vice  particularly  scandalous  in  liim,  so  that  he  is  tempted  to  use 
extreme  means  in  order  to  prevent  exposure.  Of  course  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  miglit  bring  forward  many  considerations,  positive  and  nega- 
tive, to  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument;  but  it  is  a  good  prima  facie  one  as 
it  stands,  and  it  would  be  perfectiy  fair  for  a  Protestant  to  say,  **  Behold  the 
firuits  of  enforced  clerical  celibacy  I " 

The  proper  relation  of  sequences  is  apt  to  be  even  more  involved  than  that 
of  coincidences,  because  we  have  an  additional  disturbing  element,  the  posikU' 
tnous  influence  of  laws,  habits,  and  institutions.  This  is  particuLvrly  tlie  case 
with  regard  to  financial  and  politico-economical  changes,  and  accordingly  it  is 
seldom  that  these  either  meet  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  tlieir  friends  or  ver- 
ify the  unfavorable  predictions  of  tiicir  opponents,  in  anytiilng  like  a  complete 
manner.  In  a  country  where  changes  are  frequent,  it  may  well  happen  that 
of  three  successive  measm*es.  A,  B,  and  C,  much  of  the  influence  of  A  survives 
it  and  lasts  till  C^s  time,  so  that  B  never  has  a  fiiir  chance. 

In  view  of  such  complications,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  tiiat  some 
metapliysicians  have  denied  altogether  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
maintained  tiiat  we  can  only  take  cognizance  of  sequences.  In  transcendental 
metaphysics  such  a  doctrine  is  harmless  and  even  amusing;  if  applied  to  prac- 
tical life,  it  would  make  wild  work. 

There  are  two  very  common  confusions  analogous  to  those  which  we  have 
been  discussing.  One  is  tiie  confusion  between  prediction  and  threat ;  the  otiier 
that  between  information  and  advice.  The  foundation  of  both  errors  is  a  wrong 
introduction  of  the  element  of  cause  into  the  ideas  of  prediction  and  informa- 
tion. 

Suppose  I  am  In  some  place  afflicted  by  a  prohibitory  law;  in  spite  of 
which  a  benevolent  publican  supplies  me  witii  beer.  An  aquarian,  detecting 
him  in  the  act,  says,  •*  If  you  ever  sell  Ijeer  again  to  my  knowledge,  I  will  in- 
form against  you  and  cause  you  to  be  imprisoned.*^  This  is  a  distinct  and  defi- 
nite tlireat.  The  accomplishment  of  it  rests  with  the  speaker;  he  wishes  and 
intends  the  landlord  to  be  imprisoned  in  tiie  event  of  a  certain  expressed  con- 
tingency. But  suppose  my  doctor  says  to  me,  '*  I  have  observed  such  and  such 
symptoms  in  your  case;  they  show  that  unless  you  adopt  a  particular  regimen 
and  treatment,  such  and  such  grave  consequences  will  ensue.**  There  is  no 
threat  here.  The  doctor  has  notiiing  to  do  with  producing  these  possible  con- 
sequences ;  he  does  not  wish  for  them,  perhaps  would  be  much  grieved  by 
them;  he  on]j  foresees  And  predicts  from  his  professional  knowledge  that  they 
will  follow,  unless,  etc.,  etc.  And  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity,  if  I 
neglected  his  advice,  and  the  predicted  consequences  followed,  to  be  angry 
with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  the  cause  of  what  he  was  actually  trying  to 
prevent. 

I  say  to  a  business  man,  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  paper  out  with  your 
name  on  it.**  This  is  not  saying  to  him,  **  I  advise  you  to  cmtail  your  present 
style  of  business,**  or,  "  You  had  better  see  if  some  one  is  not  forging  your  sig- 
nature.**   He  may  be  led  to  do  one  of  these  things  by  the  information  which 
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I  have  given  him ;  but  it  is  simply  informoUwn,  tt&t  itdvioe;  nnd  (presuming  it 
to  be  strictly  correct)  it  does  not  inrolve  my  responsibility  in  any  way. 

TIio  distiiK'tion  seems  tolerably  simple;  yet  tlie  error  is  revy  common.  It 
included  all  die  population  of  our  Soutliem  States  during  the  autumn  of  1866. 
Nominally  it  also  included  all  the  leaders  and  spokesmen  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  die  North ;  but  in  their  case,  for  the  moi^  part,  the  error  was  only 
simulated. 


xn. 

liJCTAPflOB. 

METAPnoR  is  often  an  excellent  vehicle  of  illustration;  but  it  is  also  a 
copious  source  of  fallacy.  Being  a  very  ornamental  figure  of  speech,  it  is  apt, 
like  all  ornaments,  to  be  abused.  And  metaphors,  like  institutions,  have  a 
posthumous  existence.  Tlius  tlie  Upas,  long  since  shown  to  be  a  mytliioal 
combination  of  tliree  disdnct  natural  phenomena,  still  flouHshes  one  and  indi- 
visible, widi  all  its  original  power  of  blight,  in  the  incoherent  oratory  of  the 
so-called  temperance  lecturer;  and  tiie  Maelstrom,  anniiiilated  by  the  progress 
of  geographical  research,  yet  lives  and  foams  on  the  platform. 

These  instances  are  merely  amusing;  but  when  the  metaphorical  sense  of  a 
word  conies  to  be  literally  interpreted,  die  result  is  a  pernicious  confusion  and 
looseness  of  thought,  calculated  to  mislead  even  well-educated  persons. 

The  word  expressing  the  rules  of  action  enjoined  by  human  authority  is  fig* 
uratively  applied  to  the  general  formulas  by  which  we  denote  die  results  of  our 
observation  of  natural  phenomena.  We  call  them  the  laws  of  nature^  because 
they  have,  in  their  regularity  of  acdon  and  binding  force,  a  certain  analogy  with 
the  laws  of  die  land.  It  is  a  proper  and  legitimate  term,  but  some  of  the  in- 
ferences fixnn  it  are  terribly  misleading.  Thus,  lecturers  and  speakers  condn- 
ually  talk  of  violating  the  laws  of  nature  and  ihe  penalty  of  violating  the  natural 
law.  Such  phrases  are  arrant  nonsense.  No  one  can  violate  the  laws  of  nature, 
unless  he  is  able  to  perform  a  mii*acle.  To  violate  die  law  would  be,  ipsofacto^ 
to  disprove  it.  For,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  what  we  call  a  law  of  nature  is 
a  general  formula,  embodying  the  result  of  our  observation  of  facts.  Such  a 
law,  for  instance,  is  gravitation.  How  can  we  violate  gravitation?  We  may 
obviate  some  of  its  effects ;  we  may  prevent  a  body  from  falling  to  the  ground 
by  placing  a  support  under  it;  we  may  even  make  it  rise  instead  of  falling,  by 
attaching  it  to  another  body,  of  sufficient  volume,  lighter  than  the  atmosphere. 
We  may  defy  it — and  break  our  necks  in  consequence.  But  if  we  could  pro- 
duce positive,  unquestionable  proof  of  a  single  case  in  which  a  man,  unaided  by 
any  contrivance,  had  walked  on  the  ceiling  as  a  fly  does,  or  floated  through  the 
air  as  a  Home  pretends  to,  then,  unless  that  man  was  assumed  to  possess  mi- 
raculous and  supernatural  power,  we  should  have  disproved  the  existence  of 
gravity  as  a  umversal  law.  For  the  natural  law  depends  on  the  facts^  and  is 
made  by  Uiem. 

Civil  law,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  facts  (at  least  to  a  certain  extent),  and 
they  depend  on  it,  not  it  on  them.  Indeed,  the  motive  of  civil  law  is  in  many, 
probably  most  cases  a  desire  to  change  certain  existing  facts.  Let  us  suppose 
that  aquarians  of  the  most  rabid  sort  have  a  majority  in  a  political  community, 
and  pass  a  law  that  nobody  shall  drink  wine  or  beer.  Suppose  also  that  nev- 
ertheless every  man  of  the  minority  violates  diis  law  by  drinking  wine  or  beer. 
What  is  the  next  step?    The  law,  by  means  of  its  penalties,  proceeds  to  put 
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down  the  unlawful  drinking;  that  is,  the  civil  law  makes  the  facta  eonform  to 
itself. 

Thus  far  the  distinction  has  been  laid  down  by  otfier  writers ;  but  it  is  still 
incomplete;  something  more  is  necessary  to  explain  the  confusion  in  the  popu- 
lar mind.  There  is  a  third  class  of  laws,  so  called ;  namely,  moral  laws.  The 
na^'al  law  says.  This  is ;  tlie  civil  law,  TJiis  sJiall  be ;  the  moral  law,  This  ought 
to  be.  And  the  violation  of  certain  moral  laws,  particuhurly  that  of  prudence, 
is  generally,  though  not  always  or  necessarily,  attended  by  some  physical  pen- 
alty. Tlius,  the  tiler  who  walks  carelessly  along  the  roofs  and  guttera  of  houses 
will  be  apt  to  break  his  neck,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  he  will  do 
»o,  nor  does  every  tiler  who  meets  witli  an  accident  bwe  it  to  his  own  careless- 
ness. Tlie  man  who  is  reckless  as  to  tlie  quidity  and  quantity  of  his  nourish- 
ment, will  usually  ii\jure  liis  he;ilth,  and  not  unfrequently  shorten  his  life ;  but 
tiie  physical  injury  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  excess,  and  sometimes 
the  excess  appears  to  escape  injury  altogether.  The  moral  law,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  though  by  no  means  universally  or  regularly,  is  supported  and  verified 
by  tite  fads, 

1  liave  taken  some  pains  to  explain  and  elucidate  this  one  case  of  the  mis- 
leading power  of  metaphorical  languiige.  But  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  Uiat  the  explanation  will  effect  any  change  in  the  practice  of  sensation  lec- 
turers or  preachers.  Just  as  Jenkins  will  continue  to  donate  the  balance  of  the 
lumber  from  his  palatial  residence  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Grant  "White's  writings,  so 
the  Honorable  or  Reverend  Mr.  Bagowind  wilj  continue  to  violate  the  laws  of 
nature,  tliough  fifty  better  men  than  myself  should  prove  to  him  tliat  he  is 
talking  nonsense.  For  tlie  Honorable  or  Reverend  Mr.  Bagowind  is  used  to 
talking  nonsense.  He  rather  likes  to  talk  it*  and  his  audiences  rather  like  to 
hear  it. 

Carl  Benson. 


A  SICILIAN  MIDNIGHT  MADRIGAL. 


^^  TN  Sleep's  still  mimsion  dost  thou  lie  encloistered, 
■*-    Thou  Lily  of  my  heart. 
By  the  oool  dream-waters,  in  the  Hall  of  Shadows, 

Thy  sweetness  hived  apart 
Rare  bad,  unclose!  shine  out,  my  Star  of  Even! 

We  are  waiting,  all,  for  thee; 
For  the  flowers  of  Earth  and  the  gentle  ^es  of  Heaven 

Are  keeping  watch  with  me!  ** 

Her  head  is  qniet  on  her  maiden  pillow. 

Her  sweet  eyes  m  eclipse; 
Bat  she  thrills  in  sleep,  through  all  her  gentle  members* 

To  her  vermeil  linger  tips. 


'  The  wind  of  midnight  prints  its  hnmid  1 

Upon  my  lifted  brow — 
I  pale  with  pleasure,  fldnt  with  only  thinking 
Shouldst  thoa  caress  me — ^thou! 
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Oh!  pain  of  Love!  desire,  that  smites  with  anguish 

And  deep,  delirious  dole! 
Stir  in  thy  dainty  nest,  my  bird!  and  listen 

To  the  night-eong  of  my  soul!  *' 

Her  cheek  gleams  redder  through  the  rich  dark  lattice 

Of  her  deep  hair's  unbound  grace — 
There  is  a  look  of  hearing  fluN-off  music 

Upon  her  trancM  fkoe. 

"  Hie  Hours  go  reeling,  drunken  with  aroma — 

I  am  spent  with  odorous  pain ; 
The  citron  petals  that  my  feet  are  crushing 

Ftill  in  a  nectarous  rain. 
The  priestess  Night  takes  up  her  mysUc  censer 

At  Nature's  moonlit  shrine; 
My  loye  consumes  my  life  in  costlier  incense, 

BeloTed!  to  bum  at  thine! " 

The  dream-flush  rises  to  her  nun-like  forehead. 

She  is  troubled  in  her  sleep. 
One  slight  hand  stirs,  as  if  it  sought  another 

To  nestle  in  its  keep. 

'*  The  deep  strong  pulses  of  the  earth  are  timing 

To  the  heayings  of  the  sea; 
But  the  old  concord  of  my  life  is  jangled 

For  the  sweet  sake  of  thee! 
I  could  spell  out  the  stars'  mysterious  meanings 

By  the  light  of  thy  dear  eyes; 
I  could  tell  thee  all  that  the  flowers  and  winds  are  plotting. 

My  Rose  of  Paradise! 

'*  Thou  dost  embody  the  unwritten  poem 

Of  this  midsummer's  night. 
Oh!  my  Regina  of  the  Perfect  Pretence! 

My  wonderful  Delight! 
Ah!  to  snow  thee  up  in  a  shower  of  myrtle  blosMms, 

Heap  violets  on  thy  breast — 
And  then,  with  kisses,  part  thy  spicy  covert. 

To  say, « I  love  thee  best! ' " 

Her  languid  arms  unconsciously  are  lifted 

In  that  caressing  way 
In  which  a  white  dove  ruffles  its  soft  pinions 

On  a  happy  pairing  day. 

'*  Shall  1  not  move  thee  firom  thy  cold,  white  silence 

By  the  strange  strength  of  pain  7 
I  will  conquer  all  the  allied  worlds  to  clasp  thee. 

If  thou  love  me  back  again. 
My  life  is  heavy,  with  its  sole,  sweet  secret— 

Bdiold!  I  cry  to  thee! 
Rise  fW>m  thine  Eden-dreams,  sweetheart!  and  listen — 

Listen!  and  answer  me! " 

Like  a  pale,  pink  bud  flung  on  a  moonlit  snowdrift, 

She  sleeps  in  saintly  white; 
But  her  listening  heart  is  panged  with  helpless  yearning, 

While  his  sorrow  sweetens  night 

Howard  Gltkpon. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  LEE  AND  JACKSON. 


FOUR  years  of  active  service  in  the  Confederate  army  In  Virginia  brought 
me  into  close  pei-sonal  and  official  relations  with  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  that  side,  whose  doily  life  was  thus  revealed  to  me,  and  whose 
characteristics  deeply  impressed  me.  And  I  find  everywhere  I  chance  to  be  in 
.society  intelligent  people  who  are  pleasantly  entertained  by  facts  I  happen  to 
know  about  some  of  these  Southern  leaders  that  have  not  been  published,  either 
because  they  were  unknown  to  the  historians  of  the  war  or  were  deemed  of  too 
little  consequence  for  publication.  Judging  from  these  indications  of  interest 
in  the  narrow  circle  of  my  personal  acquaintance,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large 
part  of  tlie  general  reading  public  would  be  to  some  extent  entertained  by 
brief^  off-hand,  and  unstudied  sketches  of  some  of  the  cliaracteristics  of  leading 
Confederates,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  the  whole  country. 

I  write  in  the  first  person  and  under  my  own  signature,  both  for  convenience 
In  narration  and  to  assume  tlie  proper  responsibility  for  my  statements.  It 
will  be  understood  that  nothing  more  is  attempted  tlian  to  state  fiicts  and  re- 
produce impressions  made  on  my  mind  by  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  existing 
at  the  time«  I  am  not  writing  biography  nor  history,  but  making  such  frag- 
mentary and  mixed  contributions  to  both  as  the  limited  means  at  my  command 
will  allow.    Naturally,  the  first  and  most  prominent  of  those  I  sliall  mention  is 

GENERAL    R.  E.  LEE. 

Long  before  the  close  of  the  war  General  Lee  was  almost  universally  re- 
garded by  us  as  tlie  ablest  and  best  of  all  our  generals,  and  by  many  as  a 
statesman  superior  in  forecast  and  judgment  to  any  in  the  Confederate  councils. 
He  was  the  only  man  in  the  South,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  who  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  fully  appreciated  the  character  and  magnitude 
of  the  straggle  we  had  engaged  in.  And  I  know  that  even  then,  while  he  was 
hoi)eful  of  success,  he  had  serious  forebodings  of  failure. 

Virginia  seceded  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  and  on  the  19th  we  occupied 
Harper's  Ferry  with  about  one  thousand  volunteer  militia  under  the  command  of 
General  Kenton  Harper  of  my  own  county,  Augusta.  I  commanded  tlie  artillery 
of  the  expedition.  The  excitement  thi'oughout  the  State  was  at  fever  heat,  and 
was  intensified  in  our  little  army  at  tlie  **  Ferry  "  by  daily  rumors  thjvt  a  large 
force  was  preparing  to  move  against  us  from  Washington.  We  liad  no  line  of 
telegraph  that  we  could  use  to  Richmond,  and  it  took  two  days  to  send  a  letter 
and  as  long  to  get  a  reply.  Under  these  circumstances  General  Harper,  who 
was  urgent  for  reinforcements,  selected  me,  his  countyman,  to  go  to  Richmond 
and  lay  before  the  military  authorities  a  statement  of  our  condition  and  neces- 
sities. I  arrived  in  the  city,  I  think,  on  the  2d  of  May  about  12  oHjlock,  and 
immediately  saw  Governor  Letcher.  From  him  I  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  the  Convention  had  conferred  the  coramand-in-chief  of  the  Virginia  troops 
on  General  Lee,  and  that  he  had  accepted  it  and  established  his  headquarters 
in  the  city.  The  Governor  sent  me  to  him.  It  wits  Sunday,  and  I  found  the 
General  entirely  alone,  in  a  small  room  on  Bank  street  near  the  Capitol.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  met  him,  and  I  am  sure  he  was  then  the  handsomest 
man  I  had  ever  seen.  His  hair  and  moustache — ^he  wore  no  beard — ^were  only 
flightly  sDvered  with  gray,  just  enough  to  harmonize  fully  with  his  rich  ruddy 
41 
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complexion,  a  little  bronzed,  and  to  give  perfect  dignity  to  the  expression  of 
his  grand  and  massive  features.  His  manner  was  grave,  but  frank  and  cordial 
He  wore  a  simple  undress  military  sait»  without  badge  or  ornament  of  any  kin4 
and  there  was  nothing  in  his  surroundings  to  indicate  high  military  rank. 

He  received  my  despatches  quietly,  ran  his  eye  over  them  hastily,  and  as 
Genertd  Harper  referred  to  me  for  additional  general  information  in  regard  U 
the  situation  at  the  "  Ferry,"  General  Lee,  by  a  scries  of  questions  directly  U 
the  point,  soon  obtained  from  me  every  fact  I  possessed,  and  informed  me  that 
by  12  o'clock  the  next  day  he  would  have  his  despatches  ready  for  me. 

I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  when  he  asked  me  to  resume  my  seat,  remarking 
that  he  wished  to  talk  with  me  about  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  toib 
rible  storm  which  was  so  soon  to  burst  upon  it  in  all  its-  fury.  Alluding  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  represented  Augusta,  tlie  most  populous  and  wealthy  county  in 
the  State,  for  several  years  in  the  Legislature,  he  said  he  desired  to  impress 
me,  as  he  should  endeavor  to  impress  every  other  Virginian  he  met,  whose  po« 
sition  might  be  assumed  to  give  him  some  influence  over  the  people  of  his 
acquaintance,  with  the  gravity  and  danger  of  our  situation,  and  the  imperative 
necessity  for  immediate  and  thorough  preparation  for  defence.  Growing 
warm  and  earnest,  he  said :  '*  I  fear  our  people  do  not  yet  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  struggle  they  have  entered  upon,  nor  its  probable  duration  and  the 
sacriflces  it  will  impose  upon  them.  The  United  States  Government."  he  said« 
**  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  upon  earth.  I  know  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment we  have  to  contend  with.  In  a  little  while  they  will  be  even  more  united 
than  we  are.  Their  resources  are  almost  without  limit.  They  have  a  thor- 
oughly organized  government,  commanding  the  respect  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
fears  of  the  world.  Their  army  is  complete  in  all  its  details  and  appointments* 
and  it  will  be  commanded  by  the  foremost  soldier  of  the  country.  General 
Scott,  whose  devotdon  to  the  Union  cause  is  attested  by  his  di*awing  his  sword 
against  his  native  State.  They  have  also  a  navy  that  in  a  little  while  will 
blockade  our  ports  aud  cut  us  off  from  all  the  world.  They  have  nearly  all  the 
workshops  and  skilled  artisans  of  the  country,  and  will  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  other  nations  to  supply  any  deficiency  they  may  feel.  And  above 
all,  we  shall  have  to  fight  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  because  of  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  our  country.  Our  enemies  will  have  the  ear  of  other  powers, 
while  we  cannot  be  heard,  and  they  will  be  shrewd  enough  to  make  the  war 
appear  to  be  merely  a  struggle  on  om*  part  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery ; 
and  we  shall  thus  be  without  sympathy,  and  most  certainly  without  material 
aid  from  other  powers.  To  meet  all  Uiis  we  have  a  government  to  form,  an 
army  to  raise,  organize,  and  equip,  as  best  we  may.  We  are  without  a  treasury 
and  without  credit.  We  have  no  ships,  few  arms,  and  few  manufactures. 
Our  people  are  brave  and  enthusiastic,  and  will  be  united  in  defence  of  a  just 
cause.  I  believe  we  can  succeed  in  establishing  our  independence,  if  the  peo- 
ple can  be  made  to  comprehend  at  the  outset  that  to  do  so  they  must  endure  a 
longer  war  and  far  greater  privations  than  our  fathers  did  in  the  Revolution 
of  1776.  We  will  not  succeed  until  the  financial  power  of  the  North  is  com- 
pletely broken,  and  this  can  occur  only  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  bloody  war. 
Many  of  our  people  think  it  will  soon  be  over,  that  perhaps  a  single  campaign 
and  one  great  battle  will  end  it.  This  is  a  fatal  eiTor,  and  must  be  corrected 
or  we  are  doomed.  Above  all,  Virginians  must  prepare  for  the  worst.  Our 
country  is  of  wide  extent  and  great  natural  resources,  but  the  conflict  will  be 
mainly  in  Virginia.  She  will  become  the  Flanders  of  America  before  this  war 
Is  over,  and  her  people  must  be  prepared  for  this.  If  tliey  resolve  at  once  to 
dedicate  tlieir  lives  and  all  they  possess  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  govem- 
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znent  and  Southern  independence,  and  to  suffer  without  yielding  as  no  other 
people  have  been  called  upon  to  suffer  in  modern  times,  we  shall  ^vith  the  bless- 
ing of  God  succeed  in  the  end;  but  when  it  will  all  end  no  man  can  foretell. 
I  wish  I  could  talk  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State  now,  and  im- 
press them  with  these  views.^* 

Tills  is  almost  literally  his  language,  though  many  of  the  positions  taken  by 
him  were  elaborated  and  enforced  with  the  greatest  earnestness.  His  views 
made  a  most  profound  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  and,  as  he  designed,  were 
afterwards  repeated  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred.  He  talked  in  this 
way  to  many  others.  One  corroborative  anecdote  I  recall.  Colonel  T.  S. 
Houmoy,  once  a  leading  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  Ykginia,  and  tlie 
opponent  of  Henry  A.  Wise  in  1855  for  Grovernor,  had  been  a  Union  member 
of  the  Secession  Convention ;  but  when  the  State  went  out  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  raise  a  regiment  of  cavalry  for  the  field,  which  was  mustered  into  ser- 
vice early  in  1861.  A  gallant  son  of  Colonel  F.,  who  was  afterwards  killed  in 
battle,  was  captain  of  a  splendid  company  of  young  fellows  well  mounted;  but 
the  Governor,  having  only  called  for  infantry,  did  not  accept  them,  much  to  their 
disappointment.  Thereupon  they  prevailed  on  Colonel  Flournoy,  who  was  in 
the  Convention,  to  see  General  Lee  and  appeal  to  him  to  use  his  influence  witli 
Governor  Letcher  to  accept  the  company  as  cavalry,  or  they  would  dismount 
and  go  in  as  infantry.  General  Lee  listened  attentively,  and  when  he  had 
heard  all  the  facts  he  replied :  "  Colonel  Flournoy,  tell  your  son  to  go  home 
and  drill  his  men  thoroughly,  and  not  to  become  impatient.  They  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  service  to  their  hearts^  content,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  be  far  more  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  army  than  they  now  are 
to  get  in."    His  prediction  proved  to  be  literally  true. 

The  prophetic  forecast  of  General  Lee  became  widely  known,  and  as  subse- 
quent events  verified  his  judgment,  it  aided  materially  in  giving  him  that  con- 
trol over  the  public  mind  of  the  South  that  enabled  him  often  by  a  simple  ex- 
pression of  his  wishes  to  procure  larger  supplies  and  aid  for  his  army  than  the 
most  stringent  acts  of  Congress  and  merciless  impressment  orders  could  ob- 
tain. The  people  came  to  regard  him  as  the  only  man  who  could  possibly 
carry  us  tlurough  the  struggle  successfully.  The  love  of  his  troops  for  him 
knew  no  bounds,  because  they  had  implicit  faith  in  his  ability,  and  knew  he  was 
a  sympathizing  fiiend  in  all  their  trials.  I  witnessed  an  incident  that  showed 
his  tenderness  of  heart  and  sympathy  for  his  men. 

About  a  week  after  the  seven  days^  battles  around  Richmond,  which  ended 
in  McClellan^s  retreat  to  the  James  at  Ilarrison^s  Landing,  I  liad  business  at 
headquarters,  then  established  about  three  miles  out  of  Richmond.  On  my  ar- 
rival I  learned  he  had  been  called  to  town  by  President  Davis,  but  would  re- 
turn about  noon.  By  the  time  he  came  half  a  dozen  generals  were  waiting  for 
him.  He  saw  them  one  at  a  time  and  despatched  their  business,  and  they  de- 
parted. My  business  required  me  to  wait  till  a  written  order  could  be  pre- 
pared for  me.  During  this  delay  a  fine-looking,  tall,  and  stalwart  soldier  came 
in,  dressed  in  dirty  shirt  and  trousers,  and  with  an  old  slouch  hat  in  his  hand. 
The  General  accosted  him :  "  Well,  my  man,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

"  General,  I  have  come  straight  to  headquarters  to  get  a  furlough  for  a  few 
days.'' 

The  General  said :  **  Don't  you  know  I  have  issued  a  general  order  that  no 
furloughs  can  be  granted  at  this  time?  " 

♦*  Yes ;  that  order  was  read  at  dress-parade  last  night,  and  that's  the  reason 
I  have  come  to  you,  for  I  knew  it  was  no  use  for  me  to  apply  through  my  cap- 
tain and  colonel."  'r\r^n]r> 
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" Then  do  you  expect  me  to  be  the  first  to  disregard  my  own  orders?  " 

"  Yes,  General ;  and  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  tMnk  you  will  do  it." 

••  Well,  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

••  You  see,  General,  I  am  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  I  left  my 
wife  and  children  there  last  summer  on  my  farm  with  plenty  of  *  niggers '  to 
support  them  well,  and  came  over  and  volunteered  for  the  war.  I  have  been 
Sn  all  the  fights,  and  have  never  been  absent  a  day  from  duty.  I  get  letters 
from  home  now  and  then,  and  everything  has  been  going  on  well  till  lately. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  my  wife,  brought  over  lately  by  some  scouts,  and  she  sa3r3 
since  the  Yankees  have  got  to  scouting  about  there  the  •  niggers '  are  doing 
badly,  and  she  thinks  they  will  all  run  away.  Now,  Greneral,  I  am  in  for  the 
war,  and  my  wife  backs  me  in  it,  but  you  see  if  I  lose  them  •  niggers '  it  will 
leave  my  wife  and  little  children  in  a  mighty  bad  fix.  I  want  a  furlough  for 
about  a  week.  I  know  where  I  can  get  a  boat  and  some  help,  and  1*11  go  over 
there  some  dark  night  and  bring  the  '  nigger '  men  over  here  and  hire  them  oat 
to  support  my  family.  My  mind  will  then  be  easy,  and  I'll  never  ask  for  an- 
other furlough.  Now,  General,  take  the  thing  home  to  yourself  and  you  can't 
refuse  me,  I  know." 

The  General  directed  him  to  wait  on  the  porch  outside  and  he  would  think 
about  it.  The  man  retired,  and  the  General  walked  the  room  several  times  and 
remarked  to  those  present,  *'  That  is  a  hard  case.  That  man  is  evidently  hon- 
est and  truthful,  and  I  am  sure  is  a  good  soldier,  and  the  poor  fellow  is  in  great 
trouble.  But  I  can't  violate  my  own  orders  and  give  him  a  furlough."  After 
some  reflection  he  remarked.  "  I  have  it,"  and  called  to  one  of  his  staff  and 
said,  "  Ascertain  that  man's  name,  company,  and  regiment,  and  make  an  order 
detailing  him  for  secret  service  across  the  Potomac  for  ten  days."  He  then  in* 
formed  the  soldier  what  he  had  done,  and  directed  him  to  cross  the  river  and 
procure  all  the  information  he  could,  and  before  his  return  he  might  make  his 
own  arrangements  about  his  negroes,  and  when  he  came  back  to  report  any  in^ 
formation  he  obtained  about  the  enemy  to  headquarters. 

It  was  this  sort  of  interest  in  his  men  that  endeared  him  so  much  to  them. 
At  the  time  of  this  incident  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  great  events  of  tlie 
preceding  two  weeks,  and,  with  his  generals  and  the  Cabinet  at  Richmond,  he 
was  doubtless  absorbed  with  the  gravest  public  questions ;  and  yet  he  took  time 
to  hear  a  soldier's  story  of  family  troubles,  and  actually  to  invent  a  way  to  re- 
lieve him  without  impairing  his  discipline. 

The  great  simplicity  of  his  habits  was  another  ground  of  popularity.  He 
fared  no  better  than  his  troops.  Their  rough,  scant  rations  were  his  as  well. 
There  were  times  when  for  weeks  our  army  had  nothing  but  bread  and  meat 
to  live  on,  and  not  enough  of  tliat.  On  one  occasion  some  molasses  was  ob- 
tained and  sent  to  the  field.  One  of  General  Lee's  staff  who  was  caterer  that 
week — ^that  is,  he  drew  the  rations  for  the  headquarters  mess — set  a  small  pitch- 
er of  molasses  before  the  General  at  dinner,  who  was  delighted  to  eat  it  with 
his  hot  corn-bread.  Seeing  his  satisfaction,  the  catering  colonel  remarked, 
"  General,  I  secured  five  gallons  for  headquarters."  ••  "Was  there  so  much  for 
every  mess  the  size  of  ours?"  said  the  General.  "Oh,  no.  The  supply  won't 
last  a  week."  "Then  I  direct.  Colonel,  that  you  immediately  return  every 
drop  you  have,  and  send  an  order  that  no  molasses  sliall  be  issued  to  officers  ot 
men  except  the  sick  in  hosi^tal."  Tlie  Colonel  was  dumfoundod,  and  never 
afterward  boasted  of  his  superior  providence  as  caterer  for  the  mess. 

When  the  two  armies  were  on  tlie  opposite  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  in 
the  winter  of  '63-'64,  meai  was  sometimes  very  scarce  in  ours.  Even  the  tisual 
half-jK)und  per  diem  ration  could  not  always  be  issued.    Durinz  one  of  these 
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periods  of  scarcity,  on  a  very  stormy  day,  several  corps  and  division  generals 
were  at  headquarters,  and  were  waiting  for  the  rain  to  abate  before  riding  to 
their  camps,  when  General  Lee^s  negro  cook  announced  dinner.  The  General 
invited  his  visitors  to  dine  with  him.  On  repairing  to  the  table  a  tray  of  hot 
corn-bread,  a  boiled  head  of  cabbage  seasoned  with  a  very  small  piece  of  ba- 
con, and  a  bucket  of  water  constituted  the  repast.  The  piece  of  meat  was  so 
small  that  all  politely  declined  taking  any,  expressing  themselves  as  **  very 
fond  of  boiled  cabbage  and  corn-bread/'  on  which  they  dined.  Of  course  the 
General  was  too  polite  to  eat  meat  in  the  presence  of  guests  who  had  declined 
it.  But  later  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  had  all  gone,  feeling  very  hungry,  he 
called  his  servant  and  asked  him  to  bring  him  a  piece  of  bread  and  meat.  The 
darkey  looked  perplexed  and  embarrassed,  and  after  scratching  his  head  some 
time  said  in  a  deprecating  tone,  "  Lord,  Mas  Robert,  dat  meat  what  I  sot  be- 
fore you  at  dinner  warn't  ours.  I  had  jest  borrowed  dat  piece  of  middlin'  from 
one  of  de  couriers  to  season  de  cabbage  in  de  pot,  and  seein^  as  you  was  gwine 
to  have  company  at  dinner  I  put  on  de  dish  wid  de  cabbage  for  looks.  But 
when  I  seed  you  an'  none  of  de  genelmen  toche  it  I  'eluded  you  all  knowed  it 
was  borrowed,  and  so  after  dinner  I  saunt  it  back  to  de  boy  whar  it  belonged 
to.  I's  mighty  sorry,  Mas  Robert,  I  dldn^t  know  you  wanted  some,  for  den  I  ^ 
would  a  tuck  a  piece  ofTn  it  any  how  'fore  I  saunt  it  home." 

So  the  General  got  no  meat  that  day.  Anecdotes  like  these,  founded  on 
actual  fact,  would  spread  through  the  army,  and  often  reconciled  a  hungry, 
ragged  Confederate  to  his  hardships. 

Genenvl  Lee  never  indulged  himself  in  any  of  the  formal  pomps  of  high 
military  rank.  All  was  simplicity  around  him,  and  he  was  as  accessible 
to  the  private  soldier  as  to  the  corps  commander.  But  there  was  a  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  chai*acter  about  the  man  that  was  a  perfect  barrier  to  all  levity 
of  deportment  and  unbecoming  familiarity  in  his  presence.  He  was  possessed, 
too,  of  the  loftiest  courage,  and  his  men  knew  it.  On  one  occasion  in  battle  a 
portion  of  his  line  gave  way  under  a  terrible  fire,  and  when  rallied  showed 
some  hesitation  in  resuming  their  lost  ground.  He  rode  to  the  front  and  or- 
dered them  to  follow  him.    Not  a  man  moved.    Some  one  cried  out : 

** General!  that's  no  place  for  you,  and  we  will  not  move  an  inch  until  you 
go  to  our  rear,  and  then  we  will  charge  the  enemy." 

He  had  to  yield,  and  as  he  rode  slowly  back  a  wild  yell  went  up,  and  at  a 
run  the  line  rushed  forward,  regained  their  position,  and  drove  the  enemy  back. 

Can  the  world  wonder  that  when  this  leader  laid  down  his  sword  and  or- 
dered his  handful  of  ragged  and  famishing  veterans  to  stack  arms  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  bade  them  a  long  and  last  farewell,  tliey  crowded  round  his  horse 
in  weeping  groups,  and  in  the  excess  of  tlieir  sorrowing  embraces  almost 
pulled  him  to  the  ground? 

Were  it  not  for  my  aversion  to  controversy,  I  would  here  present  what  I 
have  reason  to  believe — though  I  do  not  afRrm  that  I  know  positively — ^was  his 
plan  of  the  famous  campaign  of  1863,  ending  in  the  disaster,  to  us,  at  Gettys- 
burg. I  know  enough,  however,  to  express  tlie  conviction  tliat  his  plan  of  that 
campaign  was  not  executed,  and  furUier,  that  in  my  opinion  it  never  yet  has 
been  made  public,  and  may  not  be  till  some  other  leading  actors  in  the  war 
on  our  side  have  passed  away. 

"STONEWALL"    JACKSON. 

To  a  large  extent  dividing  the  affections  of  the  Soutliern  people  with  Gen- 
eral Lee^  and  challen^ng  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world  for  his 
military  genius,  was  General  T.  J.  (**  Stonewall ")  Jackson,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  tlie  war.    I  knew  him  intimately.    When  General  Lee  waiQlC 
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app()int<^d  by  tlie  Convention  to  the  command  of  tlie  Virginia  troops,  as  I  have 
above  stated,  about  tlie  1st  of  May,  1861,  that  body  decapitated  all  our  Virginia 
militia  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain,  and  conferred  upon  Governor  Letcher 
and  an  advisory  military  council  the  power  of  appointing  field  and  general 
officei-s.  Under  this  authority  Jackson,  who  was  then  a  professor  in  the  Mili- 
biiy  Institute  at  Lexington,  Va.,  was  commissioned  colonel  and  ordered  to 
Harper's  Ferry  to  take  command ;  so  that  when  I  returned  from  my  interview 
with  General  Lee  at  Richmond,  as  above  detailed,  I  found  Colonel  Jackson  la 
command  of  a  mob. 

The  ordinance  of  the  Convention  removing  the  militia  oflficers  above  the 
rank  of  captain  had  given  gi*eat  oflfence  to  our  volunteers,  who  tlieretofore,  in 
old  American  democratic  style,  had  elected  all  their  officei-s,  eitlier  directly  or 
through  their  representatives ;  and  tlie  idea  of  having  these  popular  favorites 
superseded  w^as  abhorrent  to  the  rank  and  file.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our 
volunteer  uniformed  companies,  a  sort  of  holiday  soldieiy  up  to  that  time, 
were  made  up  of  our  best  young  men,  who  felt  they  had  ceitain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  was  the  right  to  elect  their  own  officers ;  and  glorious 
good  fellows  were  these  officci*s  in  times  of  peace,  and  many  of  them  rose  to 
'higli  positions  during  the  war — but  there  were  some  unfit  for  their  places  ia 
time  of  war,  and  to  get  rid  of  these  the  convention  had  to  make  a  cleaa 
sweep  of  all. 

Up  to  this  time  our  little  army  at  Harper's  Feriy  was  a  curiosity.  We 
had  about  one  thousand  rank  and  file.  There  was  one  major-general  in  com- 
mand, with  three  brigadiers  under  him,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  field 
and  staff  officers ;  all  were  magnificently  attired  and  epauletted — splendidly 
mounted,  and  surrounded  with  gorgeous  retinues.  Troops  were  scarce,  but  as 
for  officers,  we  were  simply  magnificent  in  numbers  and  display.  When,  there- 
fore. Colonel  Jackson,  a  quiet  and  taciturn  gentleman,  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
with  only  an  adjutant  who  was  also  from  the  Institute,  and  boUi  clad  in  old 
threadlmre  undress  uniforms,  and  took  a  little  room  at  the  village  hotel,  and 
issued  a  short  simple  order  assuming  the  command,  and  dismissing  all  our 
generals,  and  colonels,  and  lieutenant-colonels,  and  majors,  and  a  multitude 
of  stjiff  officei-s  "  like  unto  the  sands  ui)on  the  seashore,"  there  was  gi-eat  com- 
motion, consternation,  and  indignation,  all  of  that  night;  and  tlie  next  day  a 
mjiss  meeting  was  called  of  the  troops  and  deposed  officers  to  consider  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  Jackson  knew  what  was  going  on,  but  kept  quietly  ia 
Lis  quailers  awaiting  orders  from  Richmond.  These  were  brought  by  me  from 
General  Lee,  and  were  the  fruit  of  General  Harper's  despatches  which  I  had 
taken  to  Richmond.  I  delivered  them  to  Colonel  Jackson  and  repaired  to  my 
camp.  My  men  were  not  much  excited,  because  my  battery  was  Independent 
and  was  not  affected  by  tlie  decapitation  of  officers.  But  the  indignation  meet- 
ing was  in  full  blast  hard  by,  and  defunct  officers  were  denouncing  the  actioa 
of  the  Convention.  Among  the  ordere  I  had  brought  to  Colonel  Jackson  was 
one  directing  him  to  muster  all  the  companies  into  service  for  a  year  or  during 
tlie  war,  at  their  option.  I  called  my  men  together  and  explained  tliis  order, 
and  they  unanimously  decided  to  muster  in  for  the  war.  On  reporting  this  to 
Colonel  Jackson  a  half  hour  later,  he  was  much  gratified,  and  had  tlie  company 
mustered  in  that  evening.  He  then  gave  the  first  exhibition  of  his  qualities  as 
a  commander  by  issuing  a  peremptoiy  order  to  captains  to  muster  in  their 
companies  by  10  o'clock  next  day,  and  never  was  the  moral  power  of  a  deter- 
mined will  more  clearly  manifested  than  in  the  result  of  this  order.  The  mass 
meeting  had  adjourned  until  next  day.  It  never  met  again,  for  there  was  not 
an  officer  or  man  who  dared  resist  the  Colonel's  order,  mzea  oy  ^^^x^^^^i\^ 
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In  less  than  five  days  after  Jackson  took  command,  where  all  had  been  up- 
roar and  confusion  the  utmost  quiet  and  most  perfect  order  prevailed.  The 
men  were  drilled  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  and  in  ten  days  were  in  good  figlit- 
ing  condition.  Jackson  was  omnipresent.  At  daybreak  in  the  morning  he 
was  up  and  out  among  the  men,  encouraging  them  by  kindly  words  and  his 
gentle  manners.  In  a  little  while  h(B  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  never 
lost  his  popularity  to  tlie  day  of  his  death. 

No  one  at  that  time  even  suspected  Jackson  to  be  a  man  of  great  genius. 
He  soon  exhibited  the  qualities  of  a  good  soldier.  He  obeyed  his  superioi's 
implicitly  and  promptly,  and  exacted  from  his  subordinates  the  most  unquestion- 
ing obedience.  He  was  the  most  pleasant  officer  in  our  army  to  tliose  under 
his  command  who  performed  their  duties  faithfully,  but  inexorable  toward  a 
delinquent,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or  personal  relations  with  him.  His 
whole  military  creed  maybe  summed  up  in  one  word,  ••  duty.'*'*  He  performed 
every  duty  imposed  upon  him  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  its  fulfilment,  and  he 
could  not  understand  how  any  one  could  wilfully  do  otherwise.  And  if  they 
did,  and  he  found  it  out,  punishment  was  sure  to  follow.  He  was  no  martinet, 
however.  He  knew  the  profession  of  arms  required  study  and  long  training 
to  attain  efficiency,  and  his  kindly,  generous  nature  prompted  him  to  coiTcct 
errors  that  he  saw  were  honestly  committed,  and  impai*t  instruction  wiUi  the 
gentleness  of  a  father  training  his  child. 

Colonel  Jackson  was  superseded  in  the  command  at  Harper's  Ferry  about 
the  middle  of  May,  18G1,  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  proceeded 
promptly  to  organize  four  brigades  from  the  original  force  at  the  "Ferry'* 
and  the  reinforcements  which  had  then  arrived  from  various  States. 

Colonel  Jackson  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Virginia  brigade, 
which  on  the  2l8t  of  July  following  won  the  title  by  which  it  was  ever  after- 
ward known,  as  the  "  Stone waU  "  brigade.  That  singular  appellation  of  a 
body  of  troops  originated  in  this  wise : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day  we  had  the  worst  of  it  decidedly.  Tlie  battle 
occurred  at  least  five  miles  from  the  ground  upon  wliich  it  had  been  expected 
by  our  generals,  and  upon  the  extreme  left  of  our  position  in  the  morning. 
Bee's,  Evans's,  and  Bartow's  brigades,  together  with  my  own  and  Latham's 
batteries,  were  the  troops  chiefly  engaged  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  action,  and 
we  suffered  very  severely.  Bartow's  and  Bee's  brigades  were  terribly  cut  up 
and  driven  from  the  field  for  a  time  and  all  seemed  lost,  when  Jackson  sud- 
denly a2>peared  upon  the  scene  with  his  splendid  brigade,  and  with  magical 
rapidity  took  in  the  situation,  and  formed  his  lines  to  resist  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  enemy.  The  heroic  Bee  of  South  Carolina  and  Bartow  of  Georgia  had 
succeeded  in  rallying  fiiugments  of  tlieir  brigades.  To  reassure  his  men  Bee 
addressed  Uiem  briefly,  and  pointing  to  Jackson's  men  as  a  worthy  example 
of  courage  and  coolness  he  exclaimed,  "  Look  at  those  Virginians!  They  stand 
like  a  stone  wall."  A  few  minute's  later  Bartow  was  killed  and  Bee  mortally 
wounded.  The  next  day  Bee's  compliment  to  Jackson's  men  was  repeated  all 
over  camp,  apd  the  name  stuck  to  the  brigade  and  its  commander  ever  after. 

It  was  not  until  his  famous  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign  in  the  summer  of 
1862  that  Jackson  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  I  will 
not  recount  the  battles  and  marches  of  the  thirty  days  in  which,  with  less  than 
15,000  men,  he  defeated  successively  Milroy,  Banks,  Fremont,  and  Shields, 
and  recovered  possession  of  that  Iruitfhl  region.  For  a  long  time  there  were 
many  people  in  the  South  who  gave  Jackson  credit  for  the  great  fighting  quali- 
ties he  displayed  in  that  campaign,  but  attributed  the  splendid  strategy  to  hifl 
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guperiors  at  Richmond.    I  was  in  a  ix)8ition  to  know  that  the  plan  of  that 
rapid  series  of  operations  wiis  conceived  as  well  as  executed  by  Jackson. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  of  McDowell,  in  which  Mllroy  was  routed,  I 
was  alone  some  time  with  General  Jackson,  and  was  Intrusted  by  him  with  his 
telegrapliic  report  of  the  action  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Government  at  Richmond 
from  Staunton,  where  I  was  then  stationed  and  raising  troops  from  the  moun- 
tain counties.  Two  days  later,  J;u;kson,  liaving  left  Ashby's  cavalry  in  front  of 
Fremont  and  Milroy  in  the  mountains  of  Pendleton  county,  and  fallen  back  to 
within  twelve  miles  of  Staunton  in  the  valley,  sent  a  courier  to  me  with  a  tele* 
gi'am  for  Geneml  I^e  at  Richmond,  which  I  was  directed  to  transmit  imme* 
diately,  and  on  receiving  tlie  reply  to  send  it  to  Jackson  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition. The  message  he  sent  was  about  in  these  words :  '*  I  think  I  ought  to 
attack  Banks,  but  under  my  orders  I  don't  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so."  General 
Banks  wtis  then  at  Strasburg,  seventy  miles  north  of  Staunton.  This  despatch 
wa3  sent  to  General  Lee  about  noon  on  Sunday.  Within  two  hours  a  reply 
came  couched  in  about  these  terms,  from  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  wlio 
then  commanded  the  army  at  Richmond :  "  K  you  can  beat  Banks,  you  may  at- 
tack him.  My  orders  were  only  intended  to  caution  you  against  attacking  for* 
tificationa."  I  forwarded  this  to  General  Jackson  immediately,  and  that  even* 
ing  he  commenced  liis  mai'ch  down  the  Shenandoah,  and  thi*ee  days  later 
struck  Banks  in  flank  at  Front  Royal.  The  result  of  tlie  next  three  weeks*  op- 
erations is  known  to  the  country.  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  that  General 
Jackson  was  entitled  to  the  whole  credit  of  the  strategy  of  tlie  campaign  no 
less  tlmn  of  the  fighting. 

He  was  a  remarkably  taciturn  and  reticent  ofEcer.  He  never  disclosed  his 
)>lans  to  any  one.  Ilis  ti'oops  were  often  completely  mystified  by  his  move- 
ments, which  were  for  a  time  inexplicable  and  apparently  absurd,  till  suddenly 
a  brilliant  denouement  would  burst  uxx)n  all  and  show  the  consummate  gen- 
eralship of  the  movement. 

One  secret  of  liis  success  was  the  accuracy  of  tlio  information  he  alwajrs 
had  of  tlie  enemy.  His  "  right  bower  "  was  the  gallant  and  chivalrous  Colonel 
Turner  Ashby,  who  commanded  his  cavalry,  and  was  as  indefatigable  as  Jack- 
son, and  kept  the  latter  always  thoroughly  informed  of  the  enemy's  position 
and  movements.  I  think  that  on  tlie  field  of  battle  Jackson  surpassed  all  oar 
generals  in  his  displays  of  military  genius.  Nothing  escaped  his  observation, 
and  he  was  as  quick  as  lightning  in  taking  advantage  of  any  circumstance 
favoring  success.  A  false  or  injudicious  movement  by  his  adversary  was  &- 
tal.  Numerous  instances  could  be  cited  in  which  the  scales  of  victory  were 
equally  poised,  till  some  incautious  advance  or  change  of  position  by  the  enemy 
gave  Jackson  his  opix)rtunity  to  have  his  entire  force  upon  a  weak  point  and 
overcome  all  resistance. 

Except  as  a  soldier,  Jackson  was  a  man  of  ordinary  talents.  He  was  slight- 
ly deaf  and  appeared  to  disadvantage  in  company.  He  talked  very  little,  and 
his  convei*sation  was  commonplace.  Ho  was  exceedingly  modest,  and  never 
spoke  of  his  achievements  unless  drawn  out,  and  then  with  evident  reluctance. 
He  was  as  simple  as  a  child  in  his  manners,  and  as  easily  amused  by  pleasant 
little  anecdotes.  He  never  ventured  upon  the  humorous  in  his  conversation, 
but  enjoyed  displays  of  wit  in  othera.  His  religious  feelings  were  very  strong, 
and  marked  his  whole  career.  But  for  tlie  length  to  which  it  would  extend  this 
article,  I  could  relate  many  anecdotes  illustrating  the  child-like  simplicity  of 
character  of  this  remarkable  soldier.  I  may  do  so  in  a  future  number  when  X 
Qome  to  treat  of  Ashby, 

J.  D.  Imboden.t 
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ris  a  sigQificaat  and  not  altopjether  satisftwtory  symptom  of  the  present 
condition  of  public  taste,  that  tlie  two  most  marked  poetical  successes  of 
the  last  year  have  been  achieved  by  writers  who  are  not  poets,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  them  has  been  forced  upon  the  public  by  a  class  of  people  who  do  not 
read  poetry.    We  allude  to  Mr.  Bret  Harte  and  Mr.  John  Hay. 

There  has  been  better  work  done  by  both  of  these  gentlemen;  but  it 
weighs  for  little  in  the  vulgar  estimation  against  their  ungrammatical  bal- 
lads, which  were  probably  to  eacli  of  them  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  and 
no  more.  That  the  vigorous  and  delicate  genius  which  gave  us  "Tlie  Out- 
casts of  Poker  Flat "  should  be  known  and  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  "  The 
lleatlien  Chinee,"  tliat  Colonel  Hay  should  have  arrived  through  ten  years  of 
faithful  and  conscientious  literary  and  political  studies  to  be  called  the  author 
of  "  Little  Breeches,"  are  facts  which  must  be  as  annoying  to  them  as  they  are  in- 
terestmg  and  puzzling  to  criticism.  It  is  not  enough,  in  face  of  such  facts,  to 
content  ourselves  with  denouncing  tlie  corrupt  tiiste  which  makes  them  possible. 
The  f&cta  are  there,  and  cannot  be  denied.  The  important  matter  to  consider  is 
not  the  merit  of  the  poems,  but  Uie  cause  and  condition  of  Uieir  popularity. 
Tlie  two  pieces  we  liave  mentioned  have  gained  a  currency  which  is  phenome- 
nal in  the  history  of  our  literature.  There  is  scarcely  a  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try which  lias  not  published  them.  They  have  probably  been  printed  a  million 
of  times.  Tlicy  are  copied  and  gi*avely  approved  by  English  reviews  of  the 
first  class.  They  are  read  on  benefit  nights  at  the  theatres,  and  recited  in  good 
faith  at  Sunday-school  picnics.  They  ai'e  pinned  up  on  the  walls  of  gin-shops, 
and  carried  furtively  in  the  portomonnaies  of  Doctors  of  Divinity.  No  poem 
of  its  length  in  the  language  has  furnished  such  a  store  of  quotations  to  the 
newspapers  as  Mr.  Ilarte's  ballad  of  "  Ah  Sin."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  has  sensibly  modified  the  colloquial  speech  of  the  day.  Among  that  large 
class  wlio  take  tlieir  ideas,  and  especially  their  liveliness,  ready  made  from  the 
{uress,  the  '*  Heathen  Chinee  "  has  had  no  rest  for  a  single  hour  since  it  ap- 
peared in  tlie  pages  of  the  "  Overland  Monthly."  The  ballads  of  Mr.  Hay  have 
not  had,  nor  have  they  deserved,  so  vast  and  universal  an  incorpoi*ation  into 
the  oral  literature  of  the  time.  They  lack  Uie  terse  quaintness  which  provokes 
quotation.  But,  besides  obtaining  a  great  popularity,  they  have  been  even 
more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Ilai-to's  in  achieving  a  fierce  and  serious  denunciation. 
They  have  been  carried  up  into  good  controversial  society,  and  have  received 
the  accolade  of  orthodox  bludgeons.  They  have  so  entirely  fixstcned  them- 
selves upon  their  authors,  that  it  will  require  great  industry  and  circumspection 
for  them  to  escape  from  the  baleful  reputation  tliese  rliymes  have  given  them. 
We  were  about  to  call  them  Nessus  shirts,  but  a  better  metaphor  would  be 
drawn  from  that  undergarment  of  Mr.  Lovengood  wliioh  he  starclied  for  him- 
self with  such  generosity  that  he  could  not  doff  it  without  a  serious  loss  of  epi- 
dermis. 

There  is  no  greater  error  than  the  popular  one  which  attributes  to  authors 
an  incapacity  to  determine  the  comparative  merits  of  their  own  works.  Be- 
tween themselves  and  others,  their  judgments  may  well  be  taken  with  gi*eat 
reserve ;  but  if  a  writer  is  also  a  reader,  and  a  man  of  anything  like  liberal  cul- 
ture, he  is  usually  the  best  judge  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  work  he 
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has  done.  lie  alone  knows  the  labor,  the  fire,  the  clear-pnrged  vision  wkh 
which  he  has  wrought.  An  antlior  will  sometimes  perversely  insist  tliat  a 
piece  which  has  been  condemned ^by  the  public  is  his  best;  but  he  does  not 
think  so  any  more  than  a  mother  really  thinks  her  half-witted  cliild  is  **  the 
brightest  of  the  family."  Bellini  knew  very  well  that  "  Norma "  was  worth 
all  his  other  scores.  Gounod  knows  the  same  of  "  Faust."  When  Dr.  Holmes 
is  asked  for  his  best  poem,  he  sends  the  collectors  his  *•  Cliambered  Nautilus." 
Dumas  said  of  the  ••  Three  Guardsmen  "  that  he  never  read  it  without  pleasure 
and  profit.  Dickens  was  sure  he  had  touched  the  ultimate  expression  of  mod- 
em fiction  in  ••  Bamaby  Rudge  "  and  "  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  those  master- 
pieces of  construction  so  widely  separated  in  time  and  purpose.  A  book  is  now 
preparing  which  is  to  give  what  each  American  poet  considers  his  best  verses, 
and  it  will  probably  be  a  better  collection  tlian  the  best  critic  could  have  made» 
We  doubt  if  either  Mr.  Harte  or  Colonel  Hay  will  be  represented  by  anything 
in  dialect,  unless  they  yield  to  "  the  request  of  fi-iends."  The  indiscretions  of 
iiewspai)ers  have  already  informed  us  of  what  they  think  of  these  portentous 
reputations  of  theirs.  Mr.  Harte  wrote  **  Our  Society  upon  the  Stanislow,"  as 
a  mere  piece  of  fun,  and  published  it  in  an  obscure  weekly  of  San  Francisco. 
He  destined  "The  Heathen  Chinee"  to  the  same  humble  shelter,  but  was  per- 
suaded by  a  friend  to  allow  it  to  appear  in  the  "  Overland."  Mr.  Hay  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  the  other  day,  in  view  of  a  hot  discussion  over  the  merits 
of  "Little  Breeches,"  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  one  could  see  any- 
thing good  or  anything  bad  in  those  rhymes.  We  do  not  regard  the  latter 
clause  of  tliis  remark  as  entirely  candid.  We  think  Mr.  Hay  saw  the  **  bad  " 
in  **  Little  Breeches  "  very  plainly  himself  when  he  wrote  it,  as  we  will  show 
further  on. 

In  this  difference  of  opinion  between  the  writers  and  the  public,  we  must 
side  with  the  authors.  We  think  Mr.  Harte's  and  Mr.  Hay's  estimate  of  their 
poems  is  more  just  than  that  wliich  they  have  received  from  the  ooimtry  at 
large.  They  are  clever  and  amusing  experiments  in  verse  from  men  who  have 
done  much  better  things.  They  might  have  been  accepted  as  welcome  contri- 
butions to  tlio  not  over-rich  depository  of  American  vers  de  sociiie.  But  noth- 
ing but  evil  can  result  from  the  abnormal  prominence  wliich  has  been  given 
them.  It  is  most  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  writers  to  judge  tliem  by  these 
mere  recreations;  and,  worse  than  that,  their  success  has  excited  all  over  the 
country  a  vast  activity  in  the  production  of  a  lamentable  crop  of  parodies  and 
imitations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  naw  school  will  be  left  exclusively  to  the 
new  scholars,  so  that  it  may  perish  of  its  own  imbecility.  A  French  satirist 
has  said :  "  Tons  les  genres  sont  bons,  hors  le  genre  ennuyeux,"  which  is  per- 
haps only  another  form  of  stating  that  a  bad  kind  is  inevitably  tu*esome. 
There  is  no  more  exact  test  of  the  permanent  excellence  of  a  style  than  to  see 
if  it  will  bear  imitation.  We  cannot  imagine  a  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
damaged  by  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  Only  good,  and  that  continually,  is  to 
be  gotten  from  the  perusal  of  Milton's  prose  and  verse.  No  painter  was  ever 
led  into  error  by  the  study  of  Raphael.  But  see  the  hopeless  work  which  is 
made  by  the  imitators  of  Swinburne ;  note  what  some  promising  youths  have 
come  to  because  they  would  write  like  Carlyle.  We  accept  good  work,  no 
matter  in  what  shape  or  guise  it  comes;  but  the  work  cannot  be  wholly  good 
which  causes  the  little  ones  to  offend. 

This  is  the  condemnation  of  the  so-called  dialect  school  of  poetry;  and 
here  it  may  be  well  to  observe  in  passing,  that  the  verses  of  Harte  and  Hay 
have  no  claim  to  the  name  of  dialect  poetry.    It  is  gravely  to  be  doubted 
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whether  any  rhjrmes  written  in  dialect  by  men  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  that  imtois  as  their  ordinary  speech  should  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
literary  curiosities,  as  tours  de  force  of  odd  learning,  precbely  like  the  Greek 
verses  of  schoolboys  and  the  anagrams  of  a  century  ago.  The  only  true  dia- 
lect poetry  is  that  produced  by  poets  whose  natural  language  is  the  patois,  and 
who  therefore  express  themselves  with  more  ease  and  vigor  in  that  medium 
tlian  in  the  grammatical  forms  which  they  have  acquired  imperfectly  later  in 
life.  The  songs  of  Jasmin  the  barber  are  no  better  for  not  being  in  good 
French.  Bdranger  made  infinitely  better  verses  in  Parisian ;  but  each  would 
have  failed  in  the  speech  of  the  other.  The  German  lyrics  of  Uhland  and 
Heine  are-  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  Swabian  songs  of  Hebel.  There  is  a 
swarm  of  Platt-Deutsch  rhymers,  who  have  done  their  best  with  the  means  at 
their  disposal,  and  who  would  have  been  as  stiflf  and  strange  in  tlie  language 
of  Gottingen  as  BomB  was  in  that  of  Oxford.  There  have  been  many  educated 
Scotchmen  who  have  tried  to  imitate  the  ploughman  of  Ayrshire,  but  they  failed 
as  utterly  as  if  they  had  tried  to  write  Cherokee.  There  are  a  thousand  name- 
less bards  who  have  written  better  Irish  than  Moore.  He  was  amusing  and 
graceful  in  the  dialeet  of  his  country,  of  course,  but  much  more  so  in  the  lan- 
guage he  had  thought  in  and  used  all  his  life,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
It  may  be  that  the  names  of  the  two  best  poets  who  have  ever  written  in  •*  dia- 
lect" may  occur  to  the  reader  as  a  refutation  of  what  we  have  said.  But  we 
can  only  regard  it  as  the  expression  of  an  obstinate  eccentricity  for  any  one  to 
say  (as  some  do)  that  Tennyson's  •*  Northern  Farmer  "  is  to  be  ranked  with 
poems  of  liis  average  excellence.  It  is  properly  one  of  his  ••  experiments." 
and  should  have  been  printed  in  that  remai^ble  collection  of  caprices  of  ver- 
sification. It  is  written  in  no  dialect  known  to  Englishmen,  and  is  marked  by 
a  sharpness  of  analysis  utterly  unknown  to  the  true  ^vriters  of  patois.  The  case 
of  Mr.  Lowell  is  entirely  different.  His  "  Biglow  Papers  "  form  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  we  may  say  indispensable,  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  cen- 
tury. They  contain  the  most  brilliant  wit,  the  most  touching  sentiment,  tlie 
most  inevitable  logic,  the  holiest  and  most  righteous  anger,  and,  in  the  later 
series,  the  loftiest  bursts  of  sustained  feeling  that  have  ever  been  united  in  the 
same  volume  of  poems.  There  Is  but  one  tbdng  to  regret  about  them,  and  that 
is  that  the  conscientious  accuracy  of  their  spelling  will  render  them  hard  read- 
ing to  the  students  of  the  fhture,  when  the  language  of  Hosea  Biglow  shall  sur- 
vive only  in  the  hamlets  of  New  England.  We  are  drifting  more  and  more, 
under  the  influence  of  rapid  and  constant  communication,  into  uniformity  of 
speech.  Even  now  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  dialects  in  the  United 
States  except  those  spoken  by  foreigners  and  negroes.  There  is  the  speech  of 
cultivated  men,  the  purest  English  spoken  in  the  world,  and  there  is  the  lan- 
guage of  uneducated  people,  which  varies  slightly  in  accent,  and  decidedly  in 
turns  of  phrase,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  original  colonization  and  sub- 
sequent migration.  Mr.  Lowell  chose  the  ordinary  speech  of  Massachusetts  to 
embody  dramatically,  in  those  perfect  lyrical  forms  of  his,  the  average  senti- 
ment of  New  England  on  various  subjects  of  universal  human  concern.  It  was 
a  thing  worth  doing,  and  worth  doing  well,  and  it  has  been  done  once  for  all. 
It  requires  little  hardihood  to  predict  that  it  never  will  be  done  again.  For  we 
may  never  have  such  questions  to  discuss,  such  a  fiery  storm  of  popular  feeling 
to  inspire  the  discussion,  and  a  poet  so  absolutely  fitted  to  concentrate  on  the 
problems  of  the  hour  so  much  inspiration,  so  much  learning,  so  much  Greek 
and  so  much  Yankee— so  pure  a  politician  and  so  perfect  a  versifier  as  James 
Russell  I^>well.    The  impossibility  of  adequately  imitating  a  work  of  such  in- 
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tellectiial  vigor  has  saved  Mr.  Lowell  from  the  discredit  of  having  founded  a 
school.    Mr.  Biglow  stands  alone. 

Hii  nugic  oaanoi  copied  be ; 

Within  that  circle  none  dunt  walk  but  he. 

As  we  said,  before  this  long  digression,  the  condemnation  of  Uie  recent 
Western  poems  is  the  disproportionate  and  deleterious  influence  they  seem  to 
be  exerting  upon  the  young  men  who  write  for  newsp^^ers  and  magazines. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  have  much  of  even  the  work  which  Mr.  Harte  and  Mr. 
Ilay  have  furnished  introduced  permanently  into  our  literature.  But  what  can  be 
said  of  the  rest  of  the  mushroom  growth  which  has  sprung  up  in  a  night  under  the 
quickening  breeze  of  their  exaggerated  success?  It  is  not  wonderful  Uiat  rural 
youth  should  be  excited  to  efforts  of  imitation  of  anything  which  seems  to  suc- 
ceed. But  it  indicates  a  singularly  morbid  or  apatbetic  public  taste,  that  these 
crude  maunderings  should  gain  access  to  respectable  journals.  The  most  prom- 
inent literary  weekly  of  this  city  prints  in  conspicuous  type,  and  illustrates  with 
careful  engravings,  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  rustic  rhymes,  bathetic  be- 
yond expression,  of  the  sort  that  ai^  farmer-boy  might  write  all  day  after  his 
chores  were  done.  They  go  unscathed  of  criticism,  of  course,  for  they  are  no 
more  susceptible  of  dissection  than  a  bowl  of  mush.  Every  village  of  the  West 
has  what  it  calls  its  local  '*  dialectician.^*  Bad  grammar  and  slang  seem  the 
only  unfailing  passports  to  the  editorial  favor.  Our  literature  seems  bent  on 
turning  its  wrong  side  out,  and  displaying  to  the  world  its  seams  and  ravelliogs 
and  tattered  linings. 

It  is  principally  bdoause  thoy  are  the/on^  et  origo  of  this  detestable  class  of 
writings,  that  we  object  to  the  vers^  of  these  two  young  gentlemen  from  the 
West.  It  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  we  object  to  them  at  all.  They  are  so 
unambitious  in  design  and  structure  tliat  they  would  scarcely  come  within  the 
province  of  serious  criticism,  but  for  the  absm'd  degree  of  admiration,  and  ia 
Mr.  Hay^s  case  of  attack,  which  tliey  have  excited.  They  belong  to  the  class 
of  jeux  (PesprU  which  poets  have  rarely  written,  but  with  which  clever  men 
have  always  amused  tliemselves.  The  *'  Needy  Knllb-Grinder "  of  Canning« 
tlie  **  Policeman  X  BaUads  **  of  Thackeray,  the  charades  of  Praed,  all  belong  to 
the  same  school ;  and  some  verses  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  good,  have  is* 
sued  from  a  grave  club  of  professors  at  Harvard.  They  are  things  to  smile  at^ 
in  rare  cases  to  laugh  at,  but  never  in  any  case  to  criticise  nor  to  elevate  into 
models.  They  are  tho  recreatioBS  of  cultivated  men,  and  it  indicates  a  most 
lamentable  lack  of  critical  appreciation  that  they  have  been  received  as  the 
fresh,  original,  untutored  utterance  of  a  new  civilization.  There  is  no  note  of 
the  barbaric  yawp  in  them.  Truthful  James  and  Jim  Bludso  could  no  more 
have  been  created  by  the  typical  Westerner  than  *'Unole  Tom^s  Cabin*'  could 
have  been  constructed  by  its  tenant,  or  '*  Sam  Weller  "  oouldhave  been  evolved 
from  the  brain  of  a  London  footman.  Nothing  could  mora  plainly  show  the 
incapacity  of  the  ordinary  newspaper  critic  than  the  fact  that  tbe  Pike  County 
Ballads  and  the  Californian  ones  have  been  lumped  together  as  of  the  same 
class.  There  is  no  mora  resemblance  in  their  purpose  or  construotion  than 
there  is  between  the  **  Castilian  Days  "  and  **  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,**  In 
Mr.  Harte*s  verses  there  is  a  grace,  a  delicacy  of  touch,  an  airy  quaintness,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  Mr.  Hay*s  bare  and  naked  rhyme.  In  the  one  the 
fancy  of  the  author,  disdaining  dramatic  consistency,  flits  gayly  about  the  sub* 
ject,  more  intent  on  showing  the  brilliancy  of  its  own  wings  than  upon  reach- 
ing its  purpose^  in  the  other  the  narrator,  havlnga  story  to  tell  and  a  point  to 
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make,  goes  at  it  Tdth  a  doll  and  serious  brutality  unrelieved  by  a  single  glim- 
mer of  humor  or  conceit. 

The  whole  course  of  Mr.  Harte^s  writings  indicates  that  it  was  by  an  acci- 
dent that  his  tricksy  muse  hit  upon  that  clever  piece  of  verse  which  has  given 
him  so  fatal  an  immortality.  He  has  for  some  time  been  writing  these  inge- 
nious and  witty  trifles.  He  has  recently  republished  a  few  of  his  early  paro- 
dies, than  which  there  is  nothing  better  by  any  one,  in  their  way.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  excel  the  merciless  fun  of  his  burlesque  of  Ulalume,  where,  describing 
the  ** bibulous  lustre,^*  he  says: 

It  was  made  by  the  barkeeper  present. 

Who  mixdd  a  duplicate  horn — 

His  two  hands  describing  a  oresoont. 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn. 

We  can  imagine  how  poor  Poe,  who  appreciated  no  fim  but  his  own,  would 
have  raged  at  this  audacity.  The  ancient  worthies  are  treated  with  no  more 
respect  than  the  moderns;  witness  that  preposterous  hexameter  where  the 

agedsa^ 

Scratched  his  ear  with  his  hoof  and  playfhll j  mumbled  his  chestnuts. 

It  was  through  passages  of  such  careless  merriment  as  this — ^which  is  the  fa- 
vorite relief  of  the  laborious  life  of  an  American  journalist — tliat  Mr.  Harte  at 
last  arrived  at  those  charming  realistic  verses  which  at  once  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  appreciation  of  reading  people  on  the  Atlantic  coast — •*  Jim,"  won- 
derful in  its  terseness  and  vigor;  ••  Cliiquita,"  one  of  the  most  exquisite  eques- 
trian studies  ever  put  in  writing ;  the  "Society  on  the  Strtnislow,"  a  piece  of 
goblin-delight  in  its  own  "wit  and  savagery.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  deft  and 
jolly  letter  of  Miss  Jo.  Folinsbee,  which  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  that  of 
Mr.  Locker  from  a  **  Nice  Correspondent,"  the  highest  expression  of  the  con- 
ventional gayety  and  tenderness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  girl  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Yet  these  were  all,  as  was  proper,  held  strictly  subordinate  to  the  repu- 
tation the  author  was  acquiring  by  those  incomparable  prose  sketches  which 
were  introducing  the  life  of  the  Pacific  slope  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  of  these  stories  at  this  moment.  It  is,  for  our 
present  purpose,  enough  to  say  that  they  contain  more  poetry  than  all  tlie 
verses  Mr.  Harte  can  write  in  a  lifetime,  and  that  they  have  suffered  a  great 
wrong  by  the  temporary  eclipse  which  passed  over  them  through  the  phenom- 
enal success  of  the  ••  Heatlien  Chinee."  This  remarkable  poem,  if  it  must  be 
so  called,  was  probably  written,  like  the  rest,  for  the  wit  and  humor  there  is  in 
it;  but  it  went  out  loaded  beyond  the  dreams  of  its  author  with  a  great  moral 
mission,  which  had  somehow  slipped  in  among  the  fun.  It  is  not  only  a  deli- 
cious bit  of  grotesque  character-painting,  but  it  is  also  a  most  unanswerable  po- 
litical tract.  ••  We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor "  is  the  magic  phrase 
which  will  carry  these  verses  certainly  into  the  history  of  the  time.  Now,  the 
best  proof  that  this  purpose  was  not  originally  in  the  mind  of  the  author  is,  that 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  poem  these  words  do  not  occur.  Mr.  Nye  merely  ob- 
serves, in  his  natural  resentment  at  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Ah  Sin  in  taking 
care  of  himself, 

Henctforth  I*m  opposed  to  cheap  labor. 

The  inspiration  which  made  the  Caucasian  ruffian  regard  the  prudence  of  his 
intended  victim  as  a  part  of  the  Mongolian  crime  against  the  country,  was  a 
happy  afterthought.  But  even  then  the  author  evidently  considered  that  the 
vital  point  of  the  piece  was  in  its  fable ;  for  very  soon  afterward  he  uses  the 
•ame  machinery  for  his  ballad  about  '*  Indian  Dick,"  which,  although  equal  in 
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grace  of  handling,  utterly  lacked  the  vivifying  spark  and  fell  flat  from  the 
press,  and  was  immediately  forgotten.         >  , 

Only  this  once  has  Mr.  Hai*te  touched  this  spring  of  general  popularity ; 
only  once  lias  he  harnessed  his  Fegasus  to  the  car  of  controversy ;  and  this 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  done  by  accident.  His  other  poems  are  diatin* 
guished  by  the  tenderness  of  feeling  and  fancy  which  is  seen  in  his  prose,  a 
little  hampered  by  the  restraints  of  rhythm.  The  serious  ones  are  not  so  good 
as  the  humorous  ones.  In  his  light  glancing  allusions  to  Nature  he  is  vei-y 
happy ;  in  liis  attempts  to  describe  her  he  fails  entirely.  No  touch  could  be  finer 
and  more  delicate  than  his  where  he  speaks  of 

The  fbw  baby  peaks  that  were  peeping 
From  under  their  bedclothee  of  snow. 
But  the  **  ^ladroiio  ^'  has  nothing  to  lighten  its  utter  flatness.    His  foregrounds 
are  much  better  than  his  landscapes.    He  has  never  di'awn  a  more  satisfying 
picture  of  a  frontier  clearing  than  that  which  he  somehow  suggests  without 
pointing  in  that  spirited  poem  of  **  The  Coyote" : 

Blown  out  of  the  prairie  in  twilight  and  dew. 
Half  bold  and  half  tunid,  yet  lasy  all  throogh. 
Loath  ever  to  leave,  and  yet  fearfUl  to  stay, 
He  limps  in  the  clearing— an  outcast  in  gray. 

Since  leaving  the  Pacific  coast  Mr.  Harte  has  done  little  but  tantalize  the 
intense  interest  and  curiosity  felt  in  his  work.  "  Tlie  Hawk^s  Nest "  was  veiy 
finely  ^liaracterizedt  and  his  **  Grey  Port  Legend  "  was  tlie  best,  so  far,  of  his 
serious  efibrts ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  either  of  them  worthy  to  be  ranked 
witli  his  prose.  The  public  is  cheated  in  every  hour  of  labor  which  this  unique 
and  gifted  artist  withdraws  from  his  portraiture  of  tlie  men  and  manners  of  the 
fartliest  West. 

Mr.  Hay^s  verses  have  those  qualities  of  controversial  purpose  and  drama- 
tic expression  which  are  wanting  to  Mr.  Harte,  and  they  have  very  little  else. 
In  wit,  fancy,  and  grace,  the  Pike  Ballads  are  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the 
Californian^s  rhymes  than  an  Arkansas  bowie  knife  to  a  Damascus  blade ;  the 
one  glittenngwith  quaint  devices  of  gilded  arabesque,  and  the  other  sullen  and 
solid,  good  for  nothing  but  to  go  to  the  heart  of  a  man.  **  Little  Breeches  ^* 
and  **  Jim  Bludso  '^  owe  their  success  purely  to  two  causes — their  dramatio 
truthfulness  of  expression  and  the  controversial  point  of  their  closing  stanzas. 
They  are  the  genuine  utterances  of  the  Pike.  In  Harte^s  ballads  the  Pike  is 
quaint,  and  witty,  and  grotesque.  In  Hay^s  he  comes  upon  the  page  witli  the 
timothy-seed  in  his  hair,  reeking  of  whiskey,  tobacco,  and  rustic  oatlis.  Harte 
always  sees  him  witli  tlie  eye  of  a  poet  and  romancer;  Hay  with  that  of  a  con- 
stable or  a  photographer.  If  Dickens  had  lived  a  little  while  in  Califoruia,  he 
would  have  written  much  duch  sketches  as  Harte.  But  Hay  is,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  the  only  writer  born  and  reared  in  a  AVestern  village  who  has  at 
tlie  same  time  culture  enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  absolute  dramatie 
truth.  McConnell  was  born  in  Illinois,  but  his  *'  Western  Characters  ^'  are  de- 
formed by  tlie  constant  effort  of  an  imperfectly  educated  man  to  give  a  lit- 
erary shape  to  his  work.  Judge  Baldwin's  "  Flush  Times  "  shows  genuine 
power,  but  he  cared  notliing  for  truth  in  his  pursuit  of  ludicrous  situations. 
The  vernacular  m  which  the  stories  of  little  Gabe  and  the  Prairie  Belle 
are  told  is  the  daily  speech  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  could  never  have 
been  acquired  by  any  one  not  native  to  the  soil.  But  the  mere  truth  of  tl^ 
balhid  of  •*  Little  Breeches"  would  never  have  commended  it  to  the  popular 
taste.    Truth  is  not  popular  with  the  masses.    The  clodhopper  who  saw  Gar- 
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rick  in  '*  Hamlet^'  was  bored  by  his  quiet  fidelity  to  nature.  The  player-king 
was  much  the  finer  actor  in  his  eyes.  There  is  nothing  attractiTe  about  the 
bare  tamcness  of  this  ballad.  It  has  not  a  glimmer  of  wit,  not  a  touch  of 
feeling,  not  a  single  beauty,  nor  even  trick  of  expression.  The  story  is  com- 
pleted before  the  poem  is  begun.  In  fact,  all  there  is  of  the  poem  is  contained 
in  the  last  two  lines,  with  their  disrespectful  reference  to  the  conventional  angels. 
These  words — 

I  think  that  tavin'  a  little  child, 
And  bringin'  him  to  hi»  own, 

Is  a  derned  sight  better  business 
Than  loafin'  round  The  Throne— 

touched  tlie  spark  to  a  train  of  doubt  and  protest  which  had  long  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  common  mind,  and  thousands  of  people  who  would  not  have 
dared  to  utter  the  same  thought  of  themselves  took  to  quoting  tliese  liberating 
rhymes  with  a  sort  of  timid  delight.  Among  cultivated  people  the  old  theat- 
rical idea  of  heaven  had  long  ago  gone  by  the  board.  Coleridge  liad  spoken 
injuriously  of  the  angels  as  "  a  sort  of  celestial  poultry."  But  there  was  rem- 
nant enough  of  the  old  mythology  yet  extant  to  excite  the  loud  applause  of 
those  just  escaping  from  it  and  the  bitter  ire  of  those  who  still  supported  it. 
In  both  cases  there  was  a  mingled  feeling.  The  scoffers  could  not  help  believ- 
ing a  little,  and  \he  believers  knew  they  doubted  a  little,  and  Mr.  Ilay's  verses 
profiled  both  by  the  belief  and  tlie  doubt.  There  has  rarely  been  a  case  where 
so  slight  a  thing  has  been  so  denounced,  and  of  com*se  every  attack  increased 
the  general  popularity  of  the  ballad.  Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hay  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  wrote  these  rhymes.  Arriving  from 
Europe  in  the  height  of  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Harte's  poems,  he  tiied  this  ex- 
periment to  see  how  a  genuine  Western  feeling  expressed  in  genuine  Western 
lajigQo^e  would  impress  Western  people.  And  Uiis  is  wliat  we  meant  in  say- 
ing he  did  not  seem  to  us  quite  candid  in  asserting  his  surprise  that  people  should 
see  anything  good  or  anything  bad  in  the  piece.  There  is,  perhaps,  from  his 
pouit  of  view,  nothing  good.  There  is  no  poetry,  no  wit,  no  incident  worth 
writing.  There  is  a  commonplace  realism,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
cultivated  and  critical  mind.  But  all  there  is  of  tliis  lucky  baUad  is  the  picture 
it  presents  of  the  unconscious  struggle  of  credulity  and  dissent  in  Uie  ordinary 
Western  mind,  and  such  things  cannot  be  handled  with  impunity.  The  father 
of  little  Gabe,  a  natural  democrat  and  rationalist,  cannot  help  protesting 
against  tlie  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  of  faineant  angels,  and  yet  he  is 
still  so  full  of  ready  faith  that  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  rescue 
of  his  four-year-old  by  supernatural  means.  He  does  not  object  to  a  contin- 
gent of  seraphs  mobilized  and  made  useful.  Those  who  say  tliat  tills  is  un- 
natural and  not  dramatically  true  know  very  little  of  the  rural  Western  mind 
and  character. 

This  mingling  of  the  dramatic  and  controversial  purpose  is  more  plainly 
seen  in  the  subsequent  ballads.  Mr.  Eytinge  has  had  the  happy  idea,  in  bis 
illustrations  of  **  Jim  Bludso  "  and  **  Little  Breeches,"  to  make  the  same  per- 
son the  narrator  of  the  two  stories.  If  not  true,  it  is  well  imagined.  Tlie 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  two  ballads  is  precisely  the  same.  There  is  in  both  the 
same  himian  tenderness,  the  same  spirit  of  undeveloped  protest,  and  Uie  same 
ignor:int  Christian  faith.  Tlie  concluding  lines  of  "  Jim  Bludso  "  have  been 
fiercely  criticised  by  the  religious  press  on  the  ground  of  impiety: 

Christ  ain*t  a  going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 
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Wlifle  we  all  trust  that  in  His  infinite  compassion  He  will  treat  us  with  the  ut- 
most possible  lenity,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  to  the  uninstmcted  conscience 
of  a  backwoodsman  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  his  erring  friend  should  seem  to 
entitle  liim  to  a  kindlier  judgment  than  his  former  life  would  warrant?  Tlie 
accomplished  and  discriminating  critic  of  the  •*  World "  considers  this  final 
stanza  a  blemish,  and  so  it  is,  artistically  considered ;  but  it  could  not  be  cut  off 
without  depriving  the  Pike  of  Ills  most  cherished  privilege  of  drawing  a  didac- 
tic moral  from  his  story.  Of  •*  Banty  Tim  "  nothing  can  be  said  which  would 
not  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  gone  before.  It  is  a  harsh,  unpleasant,  and  in- 
flexible likeness — the  Southern  Hlinoisan  in  flesh  and  blood ;  and  the  picture 
has  no  merit  whatever  outside  of  its  truth  and  its  moral.  Even  tlie  moral  is 
left  to  be  inferred.  There  is  no  idealization  of  humanity  in  tlie  abstract.  The 
feeling  wliich  controls  Tilmon  Joy  is  that  of  instinctive  manly  obligation,  and 
the  nation^s  debt  to  its  humble  defenders  is  a  mere  matter  of  analogy.  The 
profanity  and  coarseness  of  the  sergeant's  language  result  merely  from  that 
unnecessary  truthfulness  which  Mr.  Hay  appears  to  be  addicted  to.  Kothing 
which  is  natural  is  vile,  was  an  old  Latin  maxim ;  but  Mr.  Hay  has  given  it  a 
triumphant  contradiction  in  this  intense  bit  of  realism.  The  "Mysteiy  of 
Gilgal,^^  the  only  one  of  the  ballads  which  has  no  evident  moral  purpose,  is  the 
only  one  which  has,  strictly  speaking,  any  literary  merit. 

The  poems  in  English  which  fill  out  this  dainty  volume  are  manifestly  the 
result  of  an  energetic  ransacking  of  old  portfolios  at  tlie  bidding  of  tlie  enter- 
prising publisher.  The  best  are  still  controversial.  "  Sunrise  in  tlie  Place  de 
la  Concorde  "  is  full  of  an  energetic  malice,  which  was  more  needed  in  1865. 
when  it  was  written,  tlian  now.  The  "  Surrender  of  Spain  "  shows  a  successful 
handling  of  a  diflicult  metre,  though  Mr.  Hay  should  not  need  to  be  told  tliat 
Savoyard  is  not  accented  on  the  second  syllable.  In  the  matter  of  orthodoxy, 
the  "  Monks  of  Basle,"  which  has  entirely  escaped  olyection,  contains  more 
that  is  doubtful  than  all  the  •*  Pike  "  rhymes  together.  As  a  whole,  tlie  En<^- 
lish  poems  of  Mr.  Hay  are  not  good  enough  to  approve,  and  not  bad  enough 
to  condemn.  If  they  were  his  sole  or  even  his  principal  claim  to  public  atten- 
tion, tliey  would  merit  more  severity  and  more  applause.  But  as  it  is,  tliey 
can  properly  be  dismissed  without  serious  criticism,  as  a  mere  episode  in  the 
literary  life  of  a  gentleman  employed  in  far  different  and  more  earnest  work. 
It  is  by  his  **  Castilian  Days,"  just  published,  and  by  his  proi)osed  volume  of  prose 
sketches  of  Western  life  and  character,  that  he  is  to  be  judged.  Both  he  and 
Mr.  Ilarte  should  keep  all  the  poetry  they  have  to  flavor  their  prose,  and  not 
waste  it  in  writing  verses.  Artists  of  fidelity  and  conscience,  as  tliese  gentle- 
men are,  they  should  be  assured  that  if  there  is  an  uncultivated  taste  which 
prefers  their  eccentricities  to  the  genuine  product  of  their  talents  and  their 
industry,  there  is  a  justet  and  wider  tribunal  which  will  far  more  richly 
reward  more  meritorious  work.  Besides  the  wrong  to  one's  own  mental  and 
moral  nature  which  is  the  result  of  accepting  a  low  aim  in  the  hope  of  tempo- 
rary popularity,  no  true  success  is  ever  thus  attained.  The  public  is  always 
worthy  of  the  best  a  man  can  do.  Shakespeare  and  Milton  wrote  in  an  age  far 
inferior  to  this  in  cultm-e,  and,  writing  as  well  as  they  could,  met  with  a 
reasonable  appreciation.  We  do  not  know  any  young  gentleman  of  the 
present  day  who  is  in  danger  of  shooting  above  Uie  heads  of  reading  people, 
even  if  he  writes  as  well  as  he  can. 
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"PAR  NOBUE  FRATRUM— THE  TWO  NEWMANS.'' 


^  ^  npHE  truth,  friend,**  exclaims  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  debating  some  ques- 

JL  tlon  with  his  comrade  Warrington ;  •*  where  is  the  truth?  Show  it  me.  • 
I  see  it  on  both  sides.  I  see  it  in  this  man  who  worships  by  act  of  Parliament, 
and  is  rewarded  with  a  silk  apron  and  five  thousand  a  year;  in  that  man  who, 
driven  fatally  by  the  remorseless  logic  of  his  creed,  gives  up  everything, 
friends,  fame,  dearest  ties,  closest  vanities,  the  respect  of  an  army  of  churchmen, 
the  recognized  position  of  a  leader,  and  passes  over,  truth-impelled,  to  the 
enemy  in  whose  ranks  he  is  ready  to  serve  henceforth  as  a  nameless  private 
soldier;  I  see  the  truth  in  that  man  as  I  do  in  his  brother,  whose  logic  drives 
him  to  quite  a  different  conclusion,  and  who,  after  having  passed  a  life  in  vain 
endeavors  to  reconcile  an  irreconcilable  book,  flings  it  at  last  down  in  despair, 
and  declares,  with  tearful  eyes  and  hands  up  to  heaven,  his  revolt  and  recanta- 
tion.** 

Perhaps  many  American  readers,  meeting  with  this  passage,  may  have 
supposed  that  the  two  brothers  here  described  were  merely  t3rpical  figm*es,  in- 
vented almost  at  random  by  Thackeray  to  enable  Pendennis  to  point  his  moral. 
But  in  England  people  know  that  the  two  brothers  are  real  personages,  and 
still  live.  I  saw  one  of  them  a  few  nights  ago,  the  one  last  mentioned  by  Ar- 
thur Pendennis.  I  saw  him,  as  he  is  indeed  often  to  be  seen,  the  centre  and 
leader  of  a  little  group  or  knot,  a  hopeless  minority,  vainly  striving  by  force 
of  argument  and  logic,  of  almost  unlimited  erudition,  and  a  keen  bright  intel- 
lect, to  obtain  public  attention  for  something  which  the  public  persisted  in  re- 
garding as  an  idle  crotchet,  an  impotent  craze.  The  other  brother,  the  elder, 
is  a  man  whose  secession  from  the  Church  of  England  has  lately  been  described 
by  Disraeli,  in  the  preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  as  having 
••  dealt  a  blow  to  the  Church  under  which  it  still  reels."  ••  That  extraordinary 
event,"  says  Disraeli,  *•  has  been  *  apologized  for '  but  has  never  been  explained. 
It  was  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune."  Probably  no  reader  of  ••  The  Galaxy  " 
will  now  need  to  be  told  that  the  typical  brothers  alluded  to  by  Pendennis  are 
John  Henry  and  Francis  W.  Newman. 

The  Atlantic  deals  curiously  and  capriciously  with  reputations.  Both 
these  brothers  Newman  seem  to  me  to  be  less  known  in  America  than  they 
deserve  to  be.  John  Henry  in  especial  I  found  to  be  thus  comparatively  ig- 
nored in  the  United  States.  He  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  greatest,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  influential  Englishmen  of  our  time.  He  has  engraved  his 
name  deeply  on  the  history  of  his  age.  He  has  led  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able religious  movement  known  to  England  for  generations.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  men  whose  lofty  and  commanding  intellect  has  been  acknowledged 
and  admired  by  all  sects  and  parties.  Gather  together  any  company  of  emi- 
nent Englishmen,  however  select  in  its  composition,  however  splendid  in  its 
members,  and  John  Henry  Newman  will  be  among  the  few  especially  conspic- 
uous. 

Perhaps  most  of  my  readers  will  be  of  opinion  that  Newman's  intellect 

has  been  sadly  misused ;  that  his  influence  has  been  for  the  most  part  disastrous. 

But  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  can  deny  the  greatness  alike  of 

the  intellect  and  of  the  influence.    Let  me  add,  too,  that  no  enemy  ever  yet 
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CHlled  luto  question  the  simple  sincerity,  the  blameless  parity  of  John  Henry 
Newman's  purposes  and  character.  Of  later  years  he  has  been  rarely  seen  in 
I»n(lon,  for  his  duties  keep  him  in  Birmingham,  where  he  is  at  the  head  of  a 
religious  and  educational  institution.  I  have  heard  tliat  years  are  telling  heav- 
ily on  liim,  and  that  when,  he  now  preaches  he  is  listened  to  with  the  kind  of 
half-melancholy  reverence  which  hangs  on  the  words  of  a  great  man  who  is 
already  beginning  to  be  a  portion  of  the  past.  But  liis  influence  was  a  power 
almost  unequalled  in  its  day,  and  that  day  has  not  yet  wholly  faded. 

The  Newman  brothers  are  Londoners  by  birth,  sons  of  a  wealthy  banker  of 
Lombu'd  street — the  British  Wall  street.  Both  were  educated  at  Ealing  school, 
and  both  went  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  John  Henry  is  by  some  four  years 
the  senior  of  Francis,  wlio  was  born  in  1805,  and  who  now  looks  at  least  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  younger  than  his  distinguished  brotlier.  Botli  men  were 
endowed  with  remarkable  gifts ;  both  had  a  splendid  faculty  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  John  Henry  Newman  became  a  clergyman  of  tlie  Established 
Church.  He  was  a  close  and  intimate  friend  of  Keble,  of  Pusey,  and  of  Man- 
ning. He  grew  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  rising  stars  of  Protestantism. 
No  name,  soon,  stood  higher  than  his.  His  friends  loved  him,  and  Protestant 
England  began  to  revere  him.  Now  observe  the  change  that  came  on  these 
two  brothers,  alike  so  gifted  and  earnest,  alike  so  wooed  by  the  promise  of 
brilliant  worldly  career.  Two  movements  of  thought,  having  perhaps  a  com- 
mon origin  in  tiie  dissatisfaction  with  tiie  existing  intellectual  stagnation  of 
tiie  Church,  but  tending  in  widely  different  directions,  carried  the  brothers 
along  with  them — "  seized,"  to  use  the  words  of  Richter,  "  their  bleeding  hearts 
and  flung  them  different  ways."  The  younger  brother  found  himself  drawn 
toward  rationalism.  He  could  not  subscribe  the  Thii*ty-Nine  Articles  for  his  de- 
gree as  a  Master ;  he  left  Oxford.  He  wandered  for  years  in  the  East,  endeavor- 
ing, not  veiy  successfully,  to  teach  Chrbtianity  on  its  broadest  basis  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans ;  and  he  finally  returned  to  England  to  take  his  place  among  tiie 
leaders  of  that  school  of  free  thought  which  the  ignorant,  the  careless,  or  the 
malignant  set  down  as  infidelity.  In  tiie  mean  time  his  brother  became  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  a  still  more  unexpected  movement.  In  tiie  English  Church 
for  a  long  time  everything  had  seemed  to  be  settled  and  at  rest.  The  old 
conti'oversy  with  Rome  appeared  out  of  date,  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  vulgar. 
Everything  was  just  as  it  should  be — stable  and  respectable.  But  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  some  earnest,  unresting  souls,  like  that  of  Keble— souls  **  without 
haste  and  without  rest,"  like  Goetiie^s  star — to  insist  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  higher  claims  and  nobler  duties  than  tiiose  of  preaching  harmless 
sermons  and  enriching  bishops.  Keble  could  not  bear  to  tiiink  of  the  Church 
taking  pleasure  since  all  is  well.  He  urged  on  some  of  the  more  vigorous  and 
thoughtful  minds  around  him  that  they  should  reclaim  for  the  Clinrch  the  place 
which  ought  to  be  hers  as  the  true  successor  of  the  Aposties.  He  claimed  for 
her  tiiat  she,  and  she  alone,  was  tiie  real  Catholic  Church,  authorized  to  teach 
all  nations,  and  that  Rome  had  wandered  away  from  the  right  path,  foregone 
the  glorious  mission  which  she  might  have  maintained.  One  of  Keble's  clos- 
est and  dearest  friends  was  John  Henry  Newman,  and  Keble  regarded  New- 
man as  a  man  qualified  beyond  all  others  to  become  the  teacher  and  leader  of 
the  new  movement.  Keble  preached  a  famous  sermon  in  1833,  and  inan- 
gunited  the  publication  of  a  series  of  ti-acts  designed  to  vindicate  tiie  real  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  of  England.  This  was  tiie  Tractarian  movement,  which  liad 
early,  various,  and  memorable  results.    John  Henry  Newman  wrote  the  most 
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celebrated  of  all  the  tracts,  the  famous  "No.  90,"  which  drew  down  the  censure 
of  the  University  authorities  on  the  ground  that  it  actually  tended  to  abolish 
all  difference  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Yet 
a  little,  and  the  gradual  workings  of  Newman^s  mind  became  evident  to  all  the 
world.  The  brightest  and  most  penetrating  intellect  in  the  English  Protestant 
Church  was  publicly  and  deliberately  withdrawn  from  her  service,  and  John 
Henry  Newman  became  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  this  had  the  in- 
quiry conducted  him  which  led  his  friend  Dr.  Pusey  merely  to  endeavor  to 
incorporate  some  of  tlie  mysticism  and  the  symbols  of  Rome  with  the  practice 
and  tlie  progress  of  the  English  Church ;  which  had  led  Dr.  Keble  only  to  a 
more  liberal  and  truly  Cluisdanlike  temper  of  Protestant  faith;  which  had 
sent  Francis  Newman  into  radical  rationalism.  The  two  brothers  were  intel- 
lectually divided  forever.  Each  renounced  a  career  rich  in  promise  for  mere 
conscience^  sake ;  and  the  one  went  this  way,  the  other  that. 

Disraeli  has  in  no  wise  exaggerated  the  depth  and  painfulness  of  the  sensa- 
tion produced  among  English  Protestants  by  the  secession  of  John  Henry 
Newman.  It  was  of  course  received  upon  the  opposite  side  with  correspond- 
ing exultation.  No  man,  indeed,  could  be  less  qualified  than  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
understand  the  tremendous,  the  irresistible  force  of  conviction  in  a  nature  like 
that  of  Newman.  The  brilliant  master  of  political  tactics  has  made  it  evident 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  motive  of  Newman's  secession  any  more  than  he 
did  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  Newman's  celebrated  book,  "  Apologia  pro  Vita 
sua."  "  niat  extraordinary  event,"  says  Disraeli,  speaking  of  the  secession, 
"  has  been  apologized  for,  but  has  never  been  explained."  Evidently  Disraeli 
believed  that  tlie  English  word  "  apology  "  is  the  correct  translation  of  the  Lat- 
inized Greek  word  "  apologia,"  which  it  most  certainly  is  not.  Nothing  could 
have  been  fnrtlier  from  Newman's  mind  or  from  the  purpose,  or  indeed  from 
the  title  of  his  book,  than  to  apologize  for  his  secession.  On  the  contrary,  the 
book  is  sharply  and  pertinaciously  aggressive.  It  was  called  foi*th  by  an  at- 
tack made  on  Dr.  Newman  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  I  think  Kingsley 
was  in  the  main  right  in  his  views,  but  he  was  rough  and  blundering  in  his  ex- 
pression of  them,  and  he  is  about  as  well  qualified  to  carry  on  a  controversy 
•with  John  Henry  Newman  as  Governor  Hoffman  would  be  to  undertake  a 
rhetorical  competition  with  Mr.  Wendell  Pliillips.  Kingsley's  bluff,  rude,  illo- 
gical way  of  fighting,  his  "  wild  and  skipping  spirit,"  were  placed  at  ludicrous 
and  fearful  disadvantage.  Newman  "  went  for  him  "  unsparingly,  and  literally 
tore  him  with  the  beak  and  claws  of  logic,  satire,  and  invective.  One  was  re- 
minded of  Pascal's  attacks  on  the  Jesuits — only  that  this  time  the  wit  and 
power  were  on  the  side  which  might  fairly  be  called  Jesuitical.  Out  of  tliis 
merciless  onslaught  on  Kingsley  came  the  "Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,"  in  which 
Newman  endeavored  to  vindicate  and  glorify,  not  excuse  or  apologize  for,  his 
strange  secession.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  if  only  as  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  human  intellect  and  human  logic  to  secure  a 
soul  from  the  strangest  wandering,  the  saddest  possible  illusion.  You  cannot 
read  a  page  of  it  without  admiration  for  tlie  intellect  of  the  author,  and  without 
pity  for  the  poverty  even  of  the  richest  intellectual  gifls  where  guidance  is 
sought  in  a  fiiith  and  in  things  which  transcend  the  limits  of  human  logic. 

John  Henry  Newman  threw  his  whole  soul,  energy,  genius,  and  fame  into 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Rome  welcomed  him  with  that  cor- 
dial welcome  she  always  gives  to  a  new-comer,  and  she  utilized  him  and  set 
work  for  him  to  do.    Macaulay  has  shown  very  effectively  in  one  of  his  essays 
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how  the  Roman  Church  seldom  loses  anj  one  it  has  gained,  because  it  is  so 
skilful  in  finding  for  every  bod j  his  proper  place,  and  assigning  him  in  her  ser- 
vice the  task  he  is  best  qualified  to  do,  so  that  her  ambition  becomes  his  ambi- 
tion, her  interest  his  interest,  her  conquests  his  conquests.  Newman  appears 
to  have  been  made  a  sort  of  missionary  from  Rome  to  the  intellect  and  culture 
of  the  English  people.  Within  the  Church  to  which  he  had  gone  over  he  be- 
cape  an  immense  influence  and  almost  unequalled  power.  The  Catholics  de- 
lighted to  have  a  leader  whose  intellect  no  one  could  pretend  to  despise,  whose 
gifts  and  culture  had  been  panegyrized  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  oyer  and 
over  again,  by  the  foremost  statesmen  and  divines  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
Newman  was  appointed  head  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  at  Birmingham, 
and  was  for  some  years  rector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Dublin. 
He  rarely  came  before  the  public.  In  all  the  arts  that'  make  an  orator  or  a 
great  preacher  he  is  strikingly  deficient.  His  manner  is  constrained,  awk- 
ward, and  even  ungainly ;  his  voice  is  thin  and  weak.  His  bearing  is  not  im- 
pressive. His  gaunt,  emaciated  figure,  his  sharp,  eagle  face,  his  cold,  medita- 
tive eye,  rather  repel  than  attract  those  who  see  him  for  the  first  time.  The 
matter  of  his  discom*se,  whether  sermon,  speech,  or  lecture,  is  always  admir- 
able, and  the  language  is  concise,  scholarly,  expressive^ — perhaps  a  little  over- 
weighted with  thought;  but  there  is  nothing  there  of  the  orator.  It  is  as  a 
writer,  and  as  an  "  influence  " — ^I  don't  know  how  better  to  express  it — that 
Newman  has  become  famous.  I  doubt  if  we  have  many  better  prose  writers. 
He  is  full  of  keen,  pungent,  satiiical  humor;  and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
subtle  vein  of  poetry  and  of  pathos  sufiusing  nearly  all  he  writes.  One  of  the 
finest  and  one  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  passages  in  modem  English  liter- 
ature is  Newman's  touching  and  noble  apostrophe  to  England's  "Saxon 
Bible."  He  has  published  volumes  of  verse  which  I  think  belong  to  the  very 
highest  order  of  verse-making  that  is  not  genuine  poetry.  They  are  full  of 
thought,  feeling,  pathos,  tenderness,  beauty  of  illustration ;  they  are  all  that 
verse  can  be  made  by  one  who  just  fails  to  be  a  poet.  An  English  critical  re- 
view not  long  since  classed  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Newman  and  George  Eliot 
together,  as  the  nearest  approach  which  intellect  and  culture  have  made  in  our 
days  toward  the  production  of  genuine  poetry.  When  Newman  made  his  fa- 
mous attack  on  Dr.  Achilli,  an  Italian  priest  who  had  renounced  the  Roman 
Church,  and  whom  Newman  publicly  accused  of  many  crimes,  the  judge  who 
had  to  sentence  the  accuser  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  for  libel  pronounced  a 
panegyric  on  his  intellect  and  his  character  such  as  is  rarely  heard  from  an 
English  judgment  seat.  Not  long  after,  when  the  subject  came  up  somehow  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  broke  into  an  encomium  of  John  Hemy 
Newman  which  might  have  seemed  poetical  by  hyperbole  to  those  who  did  not 
know  the  merits  of  the  one  man  and  the  conscientious  truthfulness  of  the 
other.  We  have  heard  the  testimony  borne  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  importance 
of  Newman's  intellect  as  a  support  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  shock  which 
was  caused  by  his  withdrawal.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  man  seceded  from  one 
church  and  become  the  aggressive,  unsparing,  intolerant  champion  of  its 
enemy,  and  yet  retained  the  esteem  and  the  afiection  of  those  whom  he 
abandoned,  as  this  good,  great,  mistaken  Englishman  has  done. 

The  t^vo  brothers  then  are  hopelessly  divided.  One  consorts  with  the  Pope 
and  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Archbishop  Manning,  and  is  the  idol  and  saint  of 
the  Ultramontanes,  and  devotes  his  noble  intellect  to  the  task  of  making  the 
Irish  Catholic  a  more  bigoted  Catholic  than  ever.    The  other  falls  in  with  the 
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little  band,  that  onoe  seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  of  what  we  may  call  the  philo- 
sophical radicals  of  England.  He  becomes  a  professor  of  the  rationalistic 
University  of  London,  and  a  contributor  to  the  free-thinking  **  Westminster 
Reyiew.'*  Judging  each  brother's  success  merely  by  what  each  sought  to  do, 
I  suppose  the  career  of  the  Catholic  has  been  the  more  successfhl.  Not  that  I 
think  he  has  made  much  way  toward  the  conrersion  of  England  to  Catholi- 
cism. With  all  its  Pnseyism  and  ritnalism,  England  seems  to  have  little  real 
inclination  toWard  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  There  is  indeed  a  distinguished 
•* convert"  every  now  and  then — ^the  Marquis  of  Bute  some  two  years  ago. 
Lord  Robert  Montagu  last  year;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  re- 
main obstinately  anti-papal.  Hie  tendency  is  far  more  toward  Rationalism 
than  toward  Romanism ;  with  the  Newman  who  withdrew  from  all  churches 
rather  than  with  the  Newman  who  renounced  one  church  to  enter  another. 
Therefore,  ytrhiea  I  say  that  the  career  of  John  Newman  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  more  successful  than  that  of  Francis,  I  mean  only  that  he  has  been  a 
greater  influence,  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  his  cause  than  his  brother 
ever  has  been.  The  boast  was  made  unjustly  for  Voltaire  that  he  almost  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Europe.  I  think  the  admirers  of  John 
Newman  might  claim  for  him  that  he  actually  did  for  a  time  at  least  arrest  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  England.  He  had  indeed  the  great  advantage  of 
passing  from  one  organization  to  another.  Like  Coriolanus,  when  he  seceded 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  eneray^s  army.  It  was  quite  otherwise  with  his 
brother,  who  leaving  the  English  Church  was  thenceforward  only  an  individual, 
uid  for  the  most  part  an  isolated  worker.  But  indeed,  with  all  his  intellect,  his 
high  culture,  and  his  indomitable  courage,  Francis  Newman  has  never  been  an 
influential  man  in  English  politics.  It  may  be  that  his  keen  logic  is  too  un- 
compromising; and  there  can  be  no  practical  statesmanship  without  compro- 
mise. It  may  be  that  there  is  something  eccentric,  egotistic  (in  tlie  less  oflen- 
sive  sense),  and  crotchety  in  that  sharp,  independent,  and  self-sufficing  intelli- 
gence.* Whatever  the  reason,  nine  out  of  ten  men  in  I^ondon  set  down  Fi*ancis 
Kewman  as  hopelessly  given  over  to  crotchets,  while  the  tenth  man,  admiring 
however  much  his  character  and  his  capacity,  is  sometimes  grieved  and  some- 
times provoked  that  both  together  do  not  make  him  a  greater  power  in  the  na- 
ti<Mi.  I  never  remember  Francis  Newman  to  have  been  in  accord  with  what 
I  may  call  the  average  public  opinion  of  English  political  life,  except  in  one 
instance;  and  in  that  case  I  believe  him  to  have  been  wrong.  He  was  in 
favor  of  the  Crimean  war;  and  for  this  once  therefore  he  found  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  majority.  As  If  to  mark  the  contrast  of  views  which  it  has  been 
tiie  fate  of  these  two  brothers  to  present  during  their  lives,  it  so  happened  that, 
so  far  as  John  Henry^s  opinions  on  the  subject  could  be  learned  by  the  public, 
they  were  against  the  war.  At  least jthey  were  decidedly  against  the  Turks. 
I  remember  hearing  him  deliver  at  that  time  a  course  of  lectures  in  an  educa- 
tional institution,  having  for  their  subject  the  origin  and  the  results  of  the 
Ottoman  settlement  in  Europe.  I  well  remember  how  effectively  and  vividly 
he  argued,  with  his  thin  voice  and  his  constrained,  ungracefVil  action,  that  tlie 
Turk  had  no  greater  moral  right  to  the  territory  he  occupies,  but  does  not  culti- 
Tate  and  improve,  than  the  pirate  has  to  the  sea  over  which  he  sails.  But 
Francis  Newman  was  then  for  once  mixed  up  with  the  majority ;  and  I  doubt 
-wheUier  he  could  have  much  liked  the  unwonted  position.  He  certainly  took 
care  to  explain  more  than  once  that  his  reasons  for  taking  that  side  were  not 
those  of  the  average  Englishman.  He  thus  might  have  given  some  of  his 
casual  associates  occasion  to  say  of  him,  as  Charles  MathcMrs  says  of  woman> 
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in  general,  tliat  even  when  he  is  right  he  is  ri^t  in  a  wrong  sort  of 
WHY.  For  n^yself  I  mn  inclined  to  reverse  the  saying,  and  declare  of  Francis 
Nt^wniaii  tluit  cvon  when  lie  is  wrong  he  is  wrong  in  a  riglit  sort  of  way.  lie 
wjls  ri;rlit,  and  in  a  very  right  sort  of  way,  when  lie  came  out  from  his  habitual 
6<'riusioit  during  Uie  American  civil  war,  and  stood  up  on  many  a  platform  for 
tilt'  i  aiiH^  (»r  tlie  Union.  JJke  his  brotlier,  he  is  a  poor  public  speaker.  At  his 
very  iM'.^t  lie*  U  tliti  professor  tjilking  to  his  class,  not  the  orator  addressing  a 
crowd.  IILs  maimer  is  singularly  constrained,  ineffective,  and  even  awkward; 
his  Viiii'v  is  thin  and  weak.  There  is  a  certain  very  small  and  rare  class  of 
bad  sjMtakcrs,  whieli  has  yet  a  viitue  and  charm  of  its  own  almost  equal  to  elo* 
qutfuce.  1  am  now  thinking  of  men  utterly  wanting  in  all  the  ai'ts  and  graces, 
in  all  tlie  ))ower  and  effect  of  rhetorical  delivery,  but  who  yet  witli  whatever 
defect  of  manner  am  say  such  striking  tilings,  can  put  such  noble  thoughts  into 
expressive  words,  ciui  be  so  entirely  original  and  so  completely  nuisters  of  tlieir 
8tibj(*ct,  tliat  tliey  seem  to  be  oratora  in  all  but  voice  and  manner.  Iloraoe 
Greeley  always  is,  to  me  at  least,  such  a  speaker;  so  is  Stuart  Mill.  These  are 
bsid  speakers  as  Jane  Eyre  or  Consuelo  may  have  been  an  unlovely  woman; 
all  the  rules  declm*e  against  tliem,  all  Uie  intelligences  and  sympathies  are  in 
their  favor.  But  Francis  Newman  is  not  a  speaker  of  tliis  kind.  He  is  feeble,  in- 
effective, and  often  even  commonplace.  Nature  h}is  denied  to  him  tlie  fsioidty  of 
adequately  expressing  himself  in  six>ken  woi-ds.  He  is  almost  as  much  out  of  hia 
element  when  addressing  a  public  meeting  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  singing 
in  an  opera.  Few  Englishmen  living  can  claim  to  be  tlie  intellectual  superiors 
of  Francis  Newman ;  but  you  would  never  know  Francis  Newman  by  hearing 
him  si)eak  on  a  platform.  The  hist  time  I  heard  him  address  a  public  meeting 
was  on  an  occasion  to  which  I  have  ali*eady  alluded.  He  was  presiding  over 
an  assemblage  called  togetlier  to  protest  against  compulsory  vaccination.  The 
Government  and  Parliament  liave  lately  made  very  stringent  the  enactment  for 
compulsory  vaccination,  in  oonsequence  of  the  terrible  increase  of  small-pox. 
There  is  in  London,  as  in  all  otiier  great  capitals,  a  certain  knot  of  persons  who 
would  refuse  to  wash  their  faces  or  kiss  tiieir  wives  if  Government  ordered  or 
even  recommended  eitiier  performance.  Therefore  there  was  a  small  agitation 
got  up  against  vaccination,  and  Francis  Newman  consented  to  become  the 
president  of  one  of  its  meetings.  This  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall—not 
indeed  in  the  vast  liall  wliere  the  oratorios  are  performed,  and  where  once 
upon  a  time  Henry  Ward  Beedier  pleaded  the  causo  of  the  Union ;  but  in  the 
**  lower  hall,"  as  it  is  called,  a  little  subterranean  den.  Some  eminent  classio 
person,  I  really  forget  who,  being  reproached  witii  the  small  size  of  his  apart- 
ments,  declared  that  he  should  be  only  too  glad  if  he  oould  fill  his  rooms,  small 
as  tliey  were,  with  men  his  friends.  The  organizers  of  this  meeting  miglit  liave 
been  content  if  tiiey  could  have  filled  the  hall,  small  as  it  was,  with  men  and 
women  their  ii*iends.  •  The  attendance  was  not  nearly  ap  to  the  size  of  the 
room.  There  on  the  platform  sat  the  good,  the  gifted,  and  the  fearless  Francis 
Newman;  and  immediately  furoand  him  were  some  dozen  embodied  and  living 
crotchets  and  crazes.  There  was  this  learned  physician  who  has  oommunioii- 
tion  witii  the  spirit-world  regularly.  There  was  tiiis  otiier  eminent  person 
who  lias  long  been  trying  in  vain  to  teach  an  apathetic  Government  how  to 
cm*e  crime  on  phrenological  principles.  There  was  Smith,  who  is  opposed  to 
all  wars ;  Brown,  who  firmly  believes  that  every  disease  comes  firom  tiie  use 
of  salt;  Jones,  who  has  at  his  own  expense  put  into  circulation  thousands  of 
copies  of  his  work  against  the  employment  of  medical  men  in  puerperal  cases- 
Robinson,  who  is  ready  to  spend  his  last  coin  for  the  purpose  of  proving  thai 
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Tacoination  ami  original  sin  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  How  often,  oh,  how 
often  have  I  not  heard  those  theories  expounded!  How  often  have  I  marvelled 
at  tlie  extraordinary  perversion  of  ingenuity  by  whioh  figures,  facts,  philosophy, 
and  Scripture  are  jumbled  up  together  to  oonvinee  you  that  the  moon  is  made 
of  green  cheese!  We  just  wanted  on  this  memorable  occasion  the  awful  per- 
sons who  prove  to  you  that  the  earUi  is  flat,  and  the  indefatigable  Imiies  who 
expound  their  claims  to  the  British  crown  feloniously  usurped  by  Queen  Yio 
toria.  There  sat  Francis  Newman  presiding  over  this  preposterous  little  con- 
clave, and  liaving  of  course  what  seemed  to  him  satis&ctory  and  just  reasons 
for  the  position  he  occupied.  He  spoke  rather  better  than  usual,  and  there  was 
a  bewildering  bravery  of  paradox  writhing  through  his  speech  which  must 
have  delighted  his  listeners.  The  meeting  came  to  nothing.  The  papers  took 
hardly  any  notice  of  it  (London  papers  were  never  in  my  time  so  entirely 
conventional,  respectable,  and  Fhilistinish  as  tliey  are  just  now) ;  and  New- 
man^s  effort  went  wholly  in  vain.  I  have  mentioned  it  only  because  it  was 
illustrative  or  typical  of  so  much  in  the  man^s  whole  career.  So  much  of  lovely 
independence;  such  a  disdain  of  public  opinion  and  public  ridicule;  such  an 
absence  of  all  perception  of  the  ridiculous!  Thus  it  was  that  he  endeaivored 
to  rouse  up  the  English  public,  who  except  for  the  extreme  democracy  always 
have  had  a  strong  hankering  for  the  Austrian  Government,  to  a  sense  of  the 
crimes  of  the  House  of  Uapsburg  against  its  subjects.  Thus  he  was  for  reform 
in  Pariiament  when  Parliamentary  reform  was  a  theme  supposed  to  be  dead 
and  buried;  when  Palmorston  had  trampled  on  its  ashes,  and  Disraeli  liad 
made  merry  over  its  coMn.  Thus  he  came  out  for  the  Amerii*an  Union  when 
John  Brighl  stood  almost  alone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mill  and  €rold- 
win  SmiUi  and  two  or  three  others  were  trying  to  organize  public  ofonion  out- 
side the  House.  The  same  qualities  after  all  which  made  Newman  nearly  sub- 
lime in  these  latter  instances,  were  just  those  which  made  him  well  nigli  ridio* 
ulcus  in  die  anti-vaccination  business*  But  in  all  the  instances  alike  tlie  same 
thing  can  be  said  of  Francis  Newman.  There  is  a  turn  or  twist  of  some  kind 
in  his  nature  and  intellect  wluch  always  seems  to  mar  his  best  efforts  at  practi- 
cal accomplishment.  Even  his  purely  literary  and  scholastic  productions  are 
marked  by  the  same  fatal  characteristic.  All  tiie  outfit,  all  the  materials  ar6 
there  in  surprising  profusion.  There  is  the  culture,  there  is  the  intelle<:t,  the 
patience,  tiie  sincerity.  But  the  result  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
materials.  The  blending  is  not  complete,  is  not  effectual.  Sometiiing  has 
always  intervened  or  been  wanting.  Francis  Newman  has  never  done  and 
probably  never  will  do  anything  equal  to  his  strength  and  his  capacity. 

I  am  not  inviting  a  comparison  between  these  two  brothers,  so  alike  in  their 
sincerity,  their  devotion,  their  courage,  and  their  gifts-^so  singubirly  unlike^ 
so  utterly  divided,  in  their  creeds  and  their  careers.  My  own  sympathies, 
of  course,  naturally  go  with  Francis  Newman,  who  has  in  a  vast  majority  of 
instances  been  a  teadier  of  some  opinion,  a  champion  of  some  poUticMil  cause 
of  widch  I  am  proud  to  be  a  disciple  and  a  follower.  But  I  suppose  the  greater 
intellect  and  the  richer  gifts  were  those  which  were  given  up  so  meekly  and 
wholly  to  the  service  of  the  dogmatism  of  the  Roman  Catiiolio  Church.  The 
career  of  John  Henry  Newman  may  probably  be  regarded  as  having  practically 
closed.  His  latest  work  of  note,  **  The  Grammar  of  Assent,"  does  not  indeed 
seem  to  show  any  falling  away  of  his  intellectual  powers;  but  I  have  licard 
that  his  physical  strength  has  suffsred  severely  with  years,  and  he  never 
was  a  strong  man.  He  is  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  it  is  therefore  only 
reasonable  to  regard  Mm  as  one  who  has  done  his  work  And  J|^^^^^]^;Qi^y^^ 
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open  to  the  jad^i^ent  of  his  time.  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  think  he  has 
done  some  good  even  to  that  English  Church  to  which  his  secession  struck  so 
heavy  a  blow?  Newman  was  really  the  mainspring  of  that  movement  which 
proposed  to  rescue  the  Church  firom  apathy,  from  dull  easy-going  quiescence, 
from  the  porfrmctory  discharge  of  formal  duties,  and  to  qmcken  her  once  again 
with  the  spirit  of  a  priesthood,  to  arouse  her  to  the  living  work,  physical  and 
•spiritual,  of  an  ecclesiastical  sovereignty.  'Hie  impulse  indeed  overshot  itself 
in  his  case,  and  was  misdirected  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Pusey,  plunging  blindly 
into  Romanism  with  the  one,  degenerating  into  a  somewhat  barren  symbolism 
with  the  other.  But  throughout  t^  English  Church  in  general  tiiere  has  been 
surely  a  higher  spirit  at  work  since  that  famous  Oxford  movement  which  was 
inspired  by  John  Henry  Newman.  I  think  its  influence  has  been  more  active!, 
more  beneficent,  more  human,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  more  spiHtual,  since 
that  sudden  and  startling  impulse  was  given.  For  the  man  himself  little  more 
needs  to  be  said.  Every  one  acknowledges  his  gifts  and  his  virtues.  No  one 
doubts  that  in  his  marvellous  change  he  sought  only  the  pure  truth.  His  the- 
ology, I  presume,  is  not  that  of  the  readers  of  **The  Galaxy"  in  general,  any 
more  than  it  is  mine ;  but  I  trust  there  is  none  of  us  so  narrowed  to  his  own 
form  of  Christianity  as  to  reftise  his  respect  and  admiration  to  one  so  highly 
lifted  above  the  average  of  men  in  goodness  and  intellect,  even  though  his 
eoreer  may  have  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  a  faith  that  is  not  ours.  For 
me,  I  am  soraetinies  lost  in  wonder  at  the  sacrifice,  but  I  can  only  think  witii 
respect  and  even  veneration  of  the  man. 

The  younger  brother  needs  no  apology  or  vindication,  in  the  United  States 
especially.  He  is,  be  it  understood,  a  thoroughly  religious  man.  He  has  never 
sunk  into  materialism  or  frittered  away  his  earnestness  in  mere  skepticism. 
-He  is  not  orthodox — ^he  has  gone  his  own  way  as  regards  church  dogma  and 
discipline ;  but  exoept  in  the  vulgarest  and  narrowest  application  of  the  word, 
he  is  no  "  infidel."  The  United  States  owe  him  some  good  feeling,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  few  eminent  men  in  England  who  never  were  faithless  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  and  never  doubted  of  its  ultimate  triumph.  I  have  now  before 
me  one  of  the  most  powerfhi  arguments  addressed  to  an  English  audience  for 
tiie  Union  aad  against  secession  that  reason,  justice,  and  eloquence  could  fhime. 
It  is  a  pamplilet  published  in  1863  by  "  F.  W.  Newman,  late  Professor  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,"  in  the  form  of  a  "  Letter  to  a  Friend  who  had  joined 
the  Southern  Independence  Association."  How  wonderfitl  it  seems  now  that 
such  arguments  ever  should  have  been  needed ;  how  few  therd  were  then  in^ 
England  who  regarded  them ;  how  completely  time  has  justified  and  sealed 
^em  as  true,  right,  and  prophetic.  I  read  the  pages  over,  and  all  the  old 
struggle  comes  back  with  its  rancors  and  its  dangers,  and  I  honor  anew  the 
brave  man  who  was  not  aftaid  to  stand  as  one  of  a  little  group,  isolated,  de- 
nounced, and  laughed  at,  confiding  always  in  justice  and  time. 

The  story  of  these  two  brothers  is  on  the  whole  as  strange  a  chapter  as  any 
I  know  in  the  biography  of  human  intellect  and  creed.  I  think  it  may  at  least 
^each  us  a  lesson  of  toleration,  if  nothing  better.  The  rery  pride  of  intellect 
Itself  can  hardly  pretend 'to  look  down  with  mere  scorn  upon  beliefe  or  errors 
which  have  carried  off  in  contrary  directions  these  two  Newmans.  The  stern- 
est bigot  ean  scarcely  reftise  to  admit  that  truthfhlness  and  goodness  may  abide 
Witiiout  the  Mmits  of  his  own  creed,  when  he  remembers  the  high  and  noble 
example  of  pure,  true,  and  disinterested  lives  which  these  intellectually-sun- 
dered brothers  alike  have  given  to  their  fellow-men. 

Justin  MciCabthT| 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

I  ONLY  TBOVOHT  QW  IT. 

THERB  was  great  pertarbation  down  at 
Fawn  Court.  On  the  day  fixed,  Mon- 
day, June  5,  Lazxie  arrived.  Nothing  fur- 
ther bad  been  said  by  Lady  Fawn  to  urge 
the  invitation ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  already  made,  Lady  Eustace, 
with  her  child,  her  nurse,  and  her  own 
maid,  was  at  Fawn  Court  by  four  o'clock. 
A  very  long  letter  had  been  received  from 
Mrs.  Hittaway  that  morning,  the  writing 
of  which  must  have  seriously  interfered 
with  the  tranquillity  of  her  Sunday  after- 
noon. Lord  Favm  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  Richmond  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  nor  was  he  seen  on  the  Sunday. 
That  Sunday  was,  we  may  presume, 
chiefly  devoted  to  reflection.  He  certainly 
did  not  call  upon  his  future  wife.  His 
omission  to  do  so,  no  doubt  increased  Liz- 
sie*8  urgency  in  the  matter  of  her  visit  to 
Richmond.  Frank  Ghreystock  had  written 
to  congratulate  her.  **  Dear  Frank,"  she 
had  said  in  reply,  **  a  woman  situated  as 
I  am  has  so  many  things  to  think  of. 
Lord  Fawn's  position  will  be  of  service  to 
my  child.  Mind  you  oome  and  see  me  at 
Fawn  Court.  I  count  so  much  on  your 
friendship  and  assistance." 

Of  course  she  was  expected  at  Rich- 
mond, although  throughout  the  morning 
Lady  Fawn  had  entertained  almost  a  hope 
that  she  wouldn't  come.  **  He  was  only 
iakewarm  In  defending  her,**  Mrs.  Hitta- 
way had  said  in  her  letter,  *'and  I  still 
think  that  there  may  be  an  escape." 
Not  erven  a  note  had  oome  firom  Lord 
Fawn  himself,  nor  from  Lady  Eustace. 
Possibly  something  violent  might  have 
been  done,  and  Lady  Eustace  would  not 
appear.  But  Lady  Eustace  did  appear, 
and,  af^  a  fiishion,  was  made  welcome 
at  Fawn  Court. 

The  Fawn  ladies  were  not  good  hypo- 
erites.  Lady  Fawn  had  said  almost  noth- 
ing to  her  daughters  of  her  visit  to  Mount 
street,  but  Augusta  had  beard  the  discus- 
sion in  Mrs.  Hittaway's  drawing-room  as 
to  the  character  of  the  future  bride.  The 
coming  iisit  bad  been  spoken  of  almost 


with  awe,  and  there  was  a  general  convic- 
tion in  the  dovecote  that  an  evil  thing  had 
fallen  upon  them.  Consequently,  their 
affection  to  the  new  comer,  though  spoken 
in  words,  was  not  made  evident  by  signs 
and  manners.  Lizzie  herself  took  care 
that  the  position  in  which  she  was  re- 
ceived should  be  sufficiently  declared. 
"  It  seems  so  odd  that  I  am  to  come  among 
you  as  a  sister,"  she  said.  The  girls 
were  forced  to  assent  to  the  claim,  but 
they  assented  coldly.  "  He  has  told  me 
to  attach  myself  especially  to  you,"  she 
whispered  to  Augusta.  The  unfortunate 
cbosen  one,  who  had  but  little  strength  of 
her  own,  accepted  the  position,  and  then, 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the  em- 
braces of  her  newly-found  sister,  pleaded 
the  violence  of  a  headache.  "  My  moth- 
er," said  Lizzie  to  Lady  Fawn.  "  Yes, 
my  dear,"  said  Lady  Fawn.  "  One  of 
the  girls  had  perhaps  better  go  up  and 
show  you  your  room."  '^  I  am  very  much 
afraid  about  it,"  said  I^dy  Fawn  to  her 
daughter  Amelia.  Amelia  replied  only 
by  shaking  her  head. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning  there  came  a 
note  from  Lord  Fawn  to  his  lady  love.  Of 
course  the  letter  was  not  shown,  but  Liz- 
zie received  it  at  the  breakfast  table,  and 
read  it  with  many  little  smiles  and  signs 
of  satisfiu^tion.  And  then  she  gave  out 
various  little  statements  as  having  been 
made  in  that  letter.  He  says  this,  and  he 
says  that,  and  he  is  coming  here,  and  go- 
ing there,  and  he  will  do  one  thing,  and 
be  won't  do  the  other.  We  have  often 
seen  young  ladies  crowing  over  their 
lovers'  letters,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
Lizzie  crowing  over  hers.  And  yet  there 
was  but  very  little  in  the  letter.  Lord 
Favm  told  her  that  what  with  the  House 
and  what  with  the  Office,  he  could  not 
get  down  to  Richmond  before  Saturday ; 
but  that  on  Saturday  he  would  come. 
Then  he  signed  himself"  Yours  affection- 
ately. Fawn."  Lizzie  did  her  crowing 
very  prettily.  The  outward  show  of  it 
was  there  to  perfection,  so  that  the  Fawn 
girls  really  believed  that  their  brother 
had  written  an  affectionate  lover's  letter. 
Inwardly  Lizzie  swore  to  herself,  as  she 
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read  the  cold  words  with  mdignation,  that 
the  man  should  not  escape  her. 

The  days  went  by  ?ery  tediously.  On 
the  Wednesday  and  the  Friday  Lady  Eus- 
tace made  an  excuse  of  going  up  to  town, 
and  insisted  on  taking  the  unfortunate 
Augusta  with  her.  There  was  no  real 
reason  for  these  journeys  to  London,  un- 
less that  glance  which  on  each  occasion 
was  given  to  the  contents  of  the  iron  case 
was  a  real  reason.  The  diamonds  were 
safe,  and  Miss  Macnulty  was  enjoying 
herself.  On  the  Friday  Lizzie  proposed  to 
Augusta  that  they  should  jointly  make  a 
raid  upon  the  member  of  Her  Migesty's 
QoTemment  at  his  office;  but  Augusta 
positiTely  refused  to  take  such  a  step.  ^*  I 
know  he  would  be  angry,"  pleaded  Au- 
gusta. *'  P^haw !  who  cares  for  his  an- 
ger? "  said  Lizzie.  But  the  visit  was  not 
made. 

On  the  Saturday — the  Saturday  which 
was  to  bring  Lord  Fawn  down  to  dinner — 
another  most  unexpected  visitor  made  his 
appearance.  At  about  three  o^clock  Frank 
Greystock  was  at  Fawn  Court.  Now  it 
was  certainly  understood  that  Mr.  Grey- 
stock  had  been  told  not  to  come  to  Fawn 
Court  as  long  as  Lucy  Morris  was  there. 
**  Dear  Mr.  Greystock,  Tm  sure  you  will 
take  what  I  say  as  I  mean  it/'  Lady  Fawn 
had  whispered  to  him.  '^  You  know  how 
attached  we  all  are  to  our  dear  little  Lucy. 

Perhaps  you  know . "    There  had  been 

more  of  it ;  but  the  meaning  of  it  all  was 
undoubtedly  this,  that  Frank  was  not  to 
pay  visits  to  Lucy  Morris  at  Fawn  Court. 
Now  he  had  come  to  see  his  cousin  Lizzie 
Eustace. 

On  this  occasion  Lady  Fawn,  with  Ame- 
lia and  two  of  the  other  girls,  were  out  in 
the  carriage.  The  unfortunate  Augusta 
had  been  left  at  home  with  her  bosom 
friend ;  while  Cecilia  and  Nina  were  sup- 
posed to  be  talking  French  with  Lucy 
Morris.  They  were  all  out  in  the  grounds, 
sitting  upon  the  benches,  and  rambling 
among  the  shrubberies,  when  of  a  sudden 
Frank  Greystock  was  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Lizzie's  expression  of  joy  at  seeing 
her  cousin  was  almost  as  great  as  though 
he  hiid  been  in  foct  a  brother.  She  ran 
up  to  him  and  grasped  his  hand,  and  hung 
on  his  arm,  and  looked  up  into  his  face, 
and  then  burst  into  tears.  But  the  tears 
were  not  violent  tears.  Tl^re  were  just 
three  sobs,  and  two  bright  eyes  full  of 
water,  and  a  laoe  handkerchief,  and  then 


a  smile.  ''  Oh,  Frank,"  she  said,  ''  it 
does  make  one  think  so  of  old  times." 
Augusta  had  by  this  time  been  almost 
persuaded  to  believe  in  her — though  the 
belief  by  no  means  made  the  poor  young 
woman  happy.  Frank  thought  that  his 
cousin  looked  very  well,  and  said  some- 
thing as  to  Lord  Fawn  being  **  the  hap- 
piest fellow  going."  *'I  hope  I  shall 
make  him  happy,"  said  Lizzie,  clasping 
her  hands  together. 

Lucy  meanwhile  was  standing  in  the 
circle  with  the  othe».  It  never  occurred 
to  her  that  it  was  her  duty  to  run  away 
from  the  man  she  loved.  She  had  shaken 
hands  with  him,  and  felt  something  of  af- 
fection in  his  pressure.  She  did  not  be- 
lieve that  his  visit  was  made  entirely  to 
his  cousin,  and  had  no  idea  at  the  moment 
of  disobeying  Lady  Fawn.  During  the 
last  few  days  she  had  been  thrown  very 
much  with  her  old  friend  Lizzie,  and  had 
been  treated  by  the  future  peeress  with 
many  signs  of  almost  sisterly  affection. 
'*  Dear  Lucy,"  Xijoie  had  said,  *'  you  can 
understand  me.  These  people— oh,  they 
are  so  good,  but  they  can't  understand 
me."  Lucy  had  expressed  a  hope  that 
Lord  Fawn  understood  her.  *'  Oh,  Lord 
Fawn— well,  yes;  perhaps— I  don't 
know.  It  so  oflen  happens  that  one's 
husband  is  the  last  person  to  understand 
one." 

**  If  I  thought  so,  I  wouldn't  marry 
him,"  said  Lucy. 

*'  Frank  Greystock  will  understand 
you,"  said  Lizzie.  It  was  indeed  true 
that  Lucy  did  understand  something  of 
her  wealthy  friend's  character,  and  was 
almost  ashamed  of  the  friendship.  With 
Lizzie  Greystock  she  had  never  sympa- 
thized, and  Lizzie  Eustace  had  always 
been  distasteful  to  her.  She  already  fi»lt 
that  the  less  she  should  see  of  Xiizzie  Fawa 
the  better  she  should  like  it. 

Before  an  hour  was  over  Frank  Grey- 
stock was  walking  round  the  shrubberies 
with  Lucy — and  was  walking  with  Lucy 
alone.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
I^dy  Eustace  had  contrived  that  it  should 
be  sOb  The  unfitness  of  the  thing  reoom- 
mended  it  to  her.  Frank  could  hardly 
marry  a  wife  without  a  shiUing.  Lucy 
would  certainly  not  think  at  all  of  shil- 
lings. Frank,  as  Lizzie  knew,  had  been 
almost  at  her  feet  within  the  kst  fort- 
night, and  might,  in  some  possible  emer- 
gency,  be  there  again.    In  the  midst  of 
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such  ciroomstances  nothing  coald  be  bet- 
ter than  that  Fmnk  and  Lucy  should  be 
thro¥m  together.  Lizzie  regarded  all  this 
as  romanoe.  Poor  Lady  Fawn,  had  she 
known  it  all,  would  have  called  it  diaboli- 
eal  wickedness  and  inhuman  cruelty. 

*'  Well,  Lupyt  what  do  you  think  of 
it?  "  Frank  Greystock said  to  her. 

"  Think  of  what,  Mr.  Greystock  V  " 

"  You  know  what  I  meaxv— this  mar- 
riage?" 

'«Uow  should  I  be  able  to  think?  1 
have  never  seen  them  together.  1  sup^ 
pose  Lord  Fawn  isn't  very  rich.  She  is 
rich.  And  then  she  is  very  beautiful. 
Don't  you  think  her  very  beautiful?  " 

**  iSometimeB  exquisitely  lovely." 

*'  Everybody  says  so,  and  1  am  sure  it 
Is  the  £m^.  Do  you  know— biit  perhaps 
you'll  think  I  am  envious." 

**  If  1  thought  you  envious  of  Lizzie,  I 
should  have  to  think  you  very  foolish  at 
the  same  time." 

^*  1  donH  know  what  that  means  "—she 
did  know  well  enough  what  it  meant-- 
*  *•  but  sometimes  to  me  she  is  almost  firighi- 
fol  to  look  at." 

"In  what  way?" 

•'  Oh,  I  can't  tell  yon.  She  looks  like 
a  beautiful  animal  that  you  are  afraid  to 
caress  for  fear  it  should  bite  you— an  ani- 
mal that  would  be  beautiful  if  its  eyes 
were  not  so  restless  and  its  teeth  so  sharp 
and  so  white." 

'*  Hjw  very  odd." 

**  Why  odd,  Mr.  Greystock?  " 

**  Because  I  feel  exactly  in  the  same 
way  about  her.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
a&aid  that  she'll  bite  me;  and  as  for  ca^ 
Testing  the  animal— that  kind  of  caressing 
which  you  mean-^it  seems  to  me  to  be  just 
what  she's  made  ^r.  But  1  do  ieel  some- 
times that  she  is  like  a  cat." 

"  Something  not  qaite  so  tame  as  a 
oat,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Nevertheless  she  is  very  lovely,  and 
very  clever.  Sometimes  I  think  her  the 
most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw  in  the 
world." 

«' Do  yon,  indeed?" 
*'She  wiU  be  immensely  ran  after  as 
Lady  Fawn.  When  she  pleases  she  can 
make  her  own  house  quite  charming.  I 
never  knew  a  woman  who  could  say  pretty 
thingR  to  so  many  people  at  once." 

"  You  are  nmking  her  out  to  be  a  para- 
gon of  perfection,  Mr.  Greystock." 
*'  And  when  you  add  to  all  the  rest  that 


she  has  four  thousand  a  year,  you  must 
admit  that  Lord  Fawn  is  a  lucky  man."  • 
"  I  have  said  nothing  against  it." 
"  Four  thousand  a  year  is  a  very  great 
consideration,  Lucy." 

Lucy  for  a  while  said  nothing.  She 
was  making  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
say  nothing— that  she  would  make  no  r&- 
ply  indicative  of  any  feeling  on  hor  part. 
But  she  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  keep 
her  resolution.  "I  wonder,  Mr.  Grey- 
stock," she  said,  ^'tbat  you  did  not  at- 
tempt to  wm  the  great  prize  yourself. 
Cousins  do  marry." 

lie  bad  thought  of  attempting  it,  and  at 
this  moment  he  would  not  lie  to  her. 
'*  The  oousinship  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,"  he  said. 
♦*  Perhaps  yon  did  think  of  it." 
"I  did,  Lucy.  Yes,  I  did.  Thank  God, 
I  only  thought  of  it."  She  ooUld  not  re- 
firam  herself  fhmi  looking  up  into  bis  face 
and  cbsping  her  hands  together.  A 
woman  never  so  dearly  loves  a  man  as 
when  he  confesses  that  he  h;.s  been  on  the 
brink  of  a  great  crime,  but  has  refrained 
and  has  not  committed  it.  "I  did  think 
of  it.  I  am  not  telling  you  that  she  would 
have  taken  me.  I  have  no  reason  what- 
ever for  thinking  so." 

"  I  am  sure  she  would,"  said  Lucy, 
who  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  words 
she  was  uttering. 

"It  would  have  been  simply  for  her 
money — ^lier  money  and  her  beauty.  It 
would  not  have  been  because  I  love 
her." 

'*  Never— never  ask  a  girl  to  marry  you 
unless  you  love  her,  Mr.  Greystock." 

**  Tlien  there  is  only  one  that  I  can  ever 
ask,"  said  he.  There  was  nothing,  of 
coarse,  that  she  eould  say  to  thi^.  If  he 
did  not  choose  to  go  further,  she  was  not 
bound  to  understand  him.  But  would  he 
go  further?  She  felt  at  the  moment  that 
an  (^)en  declaration  of  hu  love  to  herself 
would  make  her  happy  forever,  even 
though  it  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
assurance  that  he  could  not  marry  her. 
If  they  only  knew  each  other— that  it  was 
so  between  them — that,  she  thought, 
would  be  enough  for  her.  And  as  for  him 
—if  a  woman  could  bear  such  a  position 
surely  he  might  bear  It.  "  Do  you  know 
who  that  one  is?  "  he  asked. 
*'  No,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head, 
"Lucy,  is  that  true?" 
"What  does  it  matter?" 
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"  Locy ;  look  at  me,  Lucy,"  and  he  put 
his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  said. 

"  I  love  you  so  well,  Lucy,  that  I  never 
can  love  another.  I  have  thought  of 
msAy  women,  but  oould  never  even  think 
of  one  as  a  woman  to  love  except  you. 
I  have  sometimes  fancied  I  oould  marry 
for  money  and  position,  to  help  myself  oa. 
in  the  world  by  means  of  a  wife ;  but  when 
my  mind  has  run  away  with  me,  to  revel 
amidst  ideas  of  feminine  sweetness,  you 
have  always — always  been  the  heroine  of 
the  tale,  as  the  mistress  of  the  happy 
oastle  in  the  air." 

''Have  17  "she  asked. 

"  Always,  always.  As  regards  this," 
and  he  struck  himself  on  the  breast,  '*  no 
man  was  ever  more  constant.  Though  I 
don't  think  much  of  myself  as  a  man,  I 
know  a  woman  when  I  see  her."  Bat  he 
did  not  ask  her  to  be  his  wife ;  nor  did  he 
wait  at  Fawn  Court  till  Lady  Fawn  had 
oome  back  with  the  carriage. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

SBOWINO  WHAT  FRANK  QRETSTOCK  DID. 

Frank  Gretstock  escaped  from  the 
dovecote  before  Lady  Fawn  had  returned. 
He  had  not  made  bis  visit  to  Richmond 
with  any  purpose  of  seeing  Lucy  Morris, 
or  of  saying  to  her  when  he  did  see  her 
anything  special— of  saying  anything  that 
should,  or  anything  that  should  not,  have 
been  said.  He  had  gone  there,  in  truth, 
simply  because  his  cousin  had  asked  him, 
and  because  it  was  almost  a  duty  on  his 
part  to  see  his  cousin  on  the  momentous 
occasion  of  this  new  engagement.  But  he 
had  declared  to  himself  that  old  Lady 
Fawn  vras  a  fool,  and  that  to  see  Lucy 
again  would  be  very  pleasant.  '*  See  her ; '' 
•f  course  ril  see  her,"  he  had  said.  ''Why 
should  I  be  prevented  from  seeing  her?  " 
Now  he  had  seen  her,  and  as  he  returned 
by  the  train  to  Londo|i,  he  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his 
power  to  promote  his  fortune  hy  marriage. 
He  had  at  last  said  that  to  Lucy  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  offer  his 
hand  to  any  other  woman.  He  had  not, 
in  truth,  asked  her  to  be  his  wife ;  but  he 
hod  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  oould 
never  love  any  other  woman.  He  had 
asked  for  no  answer  to  this  aasuranee, 
and  then  he  had  left  her. 

Li  the  course  of  that  afternoon  he  did 


question  himself  as  to  his  eonduct  to  this 
girl,  and  sabjeoted  himself  to  some  of  the 
rigors  of  a  cross-examination.  He  wa0 
not  a  man  who  oould  think  of  a  guri  as 
the  one  human  being  whom  he  loved  above 
all  otbras,  and  yet  look  fcvward  with 
equanimity  to  the  idea  of  doing  her  an  in- 
jury. He  could  understand  that  a  man 
unable  to  marry  should  be  reticent  as  to 
his  feelings,  supposing  him  to  have  been 
weak  enough  to  have  succumbed  to  a 
passion  which  oould  only  mur  his  own 
prospects.  He  was  frank  enough  in  own- 
ing to  himself  that  he  had  hwa  thus 
weak.  The  weakness  had  oome  upon 
himself  early  in  life,  and  was  there,  an 
established  &ot.  The  girl  was  to  him  un- 
like any  other  girl,  or  any  man.  There 
was  to  him  a  sweetness  in  her  oompanion- 
ship  which  he  ooald  not  analyro.  She 
was  not  beautifril.  She  had  none  of  the 
charms  of  fashion.  He  had  never  seen 
her  well  dressed,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  dress  which  he  found  to  be  prevailing 
in  the  world.  She  was  a  little  thing, 
who,  as  a  man's  wife,  could  attract  no  at- 
tention by  figure,  form,  or  outward  man- 
ner ;  one  who  had  quietly  submitted  her^ 
self  to  the  position  of  a  governess,  and 
who  did  not  seem  to  think  that  in  doing 
so  she  obtained  lees  than  her  due.  But 
yet  he  knew  her  to  be  better  than  all  the 
rest.  For  him,  at  any  rate,  she  was  bet- 
ter than  all  the  rest.  Her  little  hand  was 
cool  and  sweet  to  him.  Sometimes,  when 
he  was  heated  and  hard  at  work,  he  would 
fancy  bow  it  would  be  with  him  if  she 
were  by  him,  and  would  lay  it  on  bia 
brow.  Thmre  vras  a  sparkle  in  her  eye 
that  had  to  him  more  of  empathy  in  it 
than  could  be  conveyed  by  all  the  other 
eyes  in  the  world.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion in  her  mouth  when  she  smiled  whksh 
was  more  eloquent  to  him  than  any  sound. 
There  was  a  reality  and  a  truth  about  her 
which  came  home  to  him, -and  made  them- 
selves known  to  him  as  firm  rocks  which 
eoald  not  be  shaken.  He  had  never  de- 
clare I  to  himself  that  deceit  or  hypocrisy 
in  a  woman  vras  especially  abominable. 
As  a  rule  be  looked  for  it  in  women,  and 
would  say  that  some  amount  of  affectation 
vras  necessary  to  a  woman's  character. 
He  knew  that  his  cousin  Liisie  vras  a  lit- 
tle liar — that  she  was,  as  Lucy  bad  said, 
a  pretty  animal  that  would  turn  and  bite ; 
and  yet  he  liked  his  cousin  Linie.  He 
did  not  want  women  to  be  perfect,  so  he 
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would  say.  But  Lucy  Morris,  in  bis 
«yes,  was  perfect ;  and  when  be  told  ber 
that  she  was  ever  the  queen  who  reigned 
in  those  castles  in  the  air  which  he  built, 
as  others  build  them,  he  told  her  no  more 
than  the  truth. 

He  had  fidlen  into  these  feelings,  and 
could  not  now  avoid  them,  or  be  quit  of 
them ;  bat  he  could  have  been  silent  re- 
specting th^m.  He  knew  that  in  former 
(bys,  down  at  Bobsborough,  he  had  not 
been  altogether  silent.  When  he  had  first 
seen  her  at  Fawn  Court  he  had  not  been 
altogether  silent.  But  he  had  been  warned 
away  from  Fawn  Court,  and  in  that  very 
warning  there  was  conveyed,  as  it  were, 
an  absolation  from  the  effect  of  words 
hitherto  cqf>oken.  Though  he  had  called 
Lady  Fawn  an  old  fool,  he  had  known  that 
it  was  so— had,  after  a  feshion,  perceived 
ber  wisdom— and  had  regarded  himself  as 
a  man  free  to  decide,  without  disgrace, 
that  he  might  abandon  ideas  of  ecstatic 
love  and  look  out  for  a  rich  wife.  Pre- 
suming himself  to  be  reticent  for  the  fu- 
ture in  reference  to  his  darling  Lacy,  he 
might  do  as  he  pleased  with  himself.  Thus 
there  had  come  a  moment  in  which  he  had 
determined  that  he  would  ask  his  rich 
cousin  to  many  him.  In  that  little  pro- 
ject he  had  been  interrupted,  and  the 
reader  knovrs  what  had  come  of  it.  Lord 
Fawn's  saooess  had  not  in  the  least  an- 
n(]iyed  him.  He  had  only  half  resolved  in 
regard  to  his  cousin.  She  was  very  beau- 
tiful no  doubt,  and  there  was  her  income ; 
but  he  also  knew  that  those  teeth  would 
bite  and  that  those  claws  would  soratoh. 
But  Lord  Fawn's  sacceas  had  given  a  turn 
to  his  thonghts,  and  had  made  him  think, 
for  a  moment,  that  if  a  man  loved,  he 
should  be  true  to  his  love.  The  reader 
also  knows  what  had  come  of  that— how 
at  last  he  had  not  been  reticent.  He  had 
not  asked  Lucy  to  be  his  wife ;  bat  he  had 
said  that  which  made  it  impossible  that 
he  should  marry  any  other  woman  with* 
out  dishonor. 

As  he  thought  of  what  he  had  done  him- 
self, he  tried  to  remember  whether  Lucy 
had  said  a  word  expressive  of  affection  for 
himself.  She  had  in  truth  spoken  very 
few  words,  and  he  could  remember  al- 
most every  one  of  them.  "  Have  I  ?  "  she 
had  asked,  when  he  told  her  that  she  had 
ever  been  the  princess  reigning  in  his 
castles.  And  there  had  been  a  joy  in  the 
question  which  she  had  not  attempted  to 


conceal.  She  had  hesiteted  not  at  all. 
She  bad  not  told  him  that  she  loved  him. 
But  there  had  been  something  sweeter 
than  such  protestetion  in  the  question  she 
had  asked  him.  "  Is  it  indeed  true,"  she 
had  said,  '*  that  I  have  been  placed  there 
where  all  my  joy  and  all  my  glory  lies?  " 
It  was  not  in  her  to  tell  a  lie  to  him,  even 
by  a  tone.  She  had  intended  to  say  noth- 
ing of  her  love,  but  he  knew  that  it  had 
aUbeen  told.  *' Have  I?"  he  repeated 
the  words  to  himself  a  dosen  times,  and  as 
he  did  so,  he  could  hear  her  voice.  Cer- 
tainly there  never  was  a  voice  that  brought 
home  to  the  hearer  so  strong  a  sense  of  its 
own  truth ! 

Why  should  he  not  at  once  make  up  his 
mind  to  many  her?  He  could  do  it. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  that.  It  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  alter  the  whole  manner  of 
his  life,  to  give  up  his  clubs,  to  give  up 
even  Parliament,  if  the  need  to  do  so  was 
there,  and  to  live  as  a  manied  man  on 
the  earnings  of  his  prefession.  There  was 
no  need  why  he  shomld  regard  himself  as 
a  poor  man.  Two  things,  no  doubt,  wwe 
against  his  regarding  himself  as  a  rich 
man.  Ever  since  he  had  commenced  life 
in  London  he  had  been  more  or  less  in 
debt ;  and  then,  unfortunately,  he  had  ao- 
quired  a  seat  in  Parliament  at  a  period 
of  his  career  in  which  the  dangers  of  such 
a  position  were  greater  than  the  advan- 
tages. Nevertheless  he  could  earn  an  in- 
come on  which  he  and  his  wife,  were  he 
to  marry,  could  live  in  all  comfort ;  and  as 
to  his  debts,  if  he  would  set  his  shoulder 
to  the  work  they  might  be  paid  off"  in  a 
twelvemonth.  There  vras  nothing  in  the 
prospect  which  would  frighten  Lucy, 
thoagh  there  might  be  a  question  wheth- 
er he  possessed  the  courage  needed  for  so 
violent  a  change. 

He  had  chambers  in  the  Temple;  he 
lived  in  rooms  which  he  hired  from  month 
to  month  in  one  of  the  big  hotels  at  the 
West  End ;  and  he  dined  at  his  dub,  or 
at  the  House,  when  he  was  not  dining 
with  a  friend.  It  was  an  expensive  and  a 
luxurious  mode  of  life,  and  one  from  the 
effects  of  which  a  man  is  prone  to  drift 
very  quickly  into  selfishness.  He  was  by 
no  means  given  to  drinking,  but  be  was 
already  learning  to  like  good  wine*  Small 
economies  in  reference  to  cab-hire,  gloves, 
umbrellas,  and  railvniy  &res,  were  un- 
knovm  to  him.  Sixpences  and  shillings 
were  things  with  which,  in  his  mind,  it 
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was  grierous  to  haxe  to  harden  the 
thoughts.  The  Greystocks  had  all  lived 
after  that  Eishion.  Even  the  dean  himself 
w&s  not  free  from  the  charge  of  extrava- 
gance. All  this  Frank  knew,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  himself  that  he  must 
make  a  great  change  if  he  meant  to  marry 
Lucy  Morris.  And  he  was  wise  enough 
to  know  that  the  change  would  hecome 
more  difficult  every  day  that  it  was  post- 
poned. Ilitherto  the  question  had  been 
an  open  question  with  him.  Could  it  now 
be  an  open  question  any  longer?  As  a 
man  of  honor,  was  he  not  bound  to  share 
his  lot  with  Lucy  Morris? 

That  evening— that  Saturday  evening- 
it  so  happened  that  he  met  John  Eustace 
at  a  clab  to  which  they  both  belonged, 
and  they  dined  together.  They  had  long 
known  each  other,  and  had  been  thrown 
into  closer  intimacy  by  the  marriage  be- 
tween Sir  Florian  and  Lizzie.  John  Eus- 
tace had  never  been  fond  of  Lizzie,  and 
now,  in  truth,  liked  her  less  than  ever ; 
but  he  did  like  Lizzie ^s  cousin,  and  felt 
that  possibly  Frank  might  be  of  use  to 
him  in  the  growing  difficulty  of  managing 
the  heir's  property  and  looking  after  the 
beir*s  interests. 

**  You've  let  the  widow  slip  through 
your  fingers,"  be  said  to  Frank,  as  they 
sat  together  at  the  table. 

•*  I  told  you  Lord  Fawn  was  to  be  the 
lucky  man,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  know  you  did.  I  hadn't  seen  it. 
1  can  only  say  I  wish  it  had  been  the  other 
way." 

"  Why  so?    Fawn  isn't  a  bad  fellow." 

*•  No,  not  exactly  a  bad  fellow.  He 
isn't,  you  know,  what  I  call  a  good  fellow. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  marrying  her  alto- 
gether for  her  nnmey." 

"  Which  is  just  what  you  advised  me  to 
do." 

"  I  thought  you  really  liked  her.  And 
then  Fawn  will  be  always  afraid  of  her, 
and  won't  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  us.  We 
shall  have  to  fight  him,  and  he  won't 
fight  her.  He's  a  cantankerous  fellow — 
is  Fawn — ^when  he's  not  afraid  of  his  ad- 
Tersary," 

"  But  why  should  there  be  any  fight- 
ing?" 

Eustace  paused  a  minute,  and  rubbed 
his  face  and  considered  the  matter  before 
he  answered.  "  She  is  troublesome,  you 
know,"  he  said. 

"  What,  Lixxie?  " 


"  Yes :  and  I  begin  to  be  afraid  she'll 
give  us  as  much  as  we  know  how  to  do. 
I  was  with  Camperdown  to-day.  I'm 
blessed  if  she  hasn't  begun  to  cut  down  a 
whole  side  of  a  forest  at  Portray.  She  has 
no  more  right  to  touch  the  timber,  except 
for  repairs  about  the  place,  than  you 
have." 

"And  if  she  lives  for  fiffcy  years,"  asked 
Greystock,  **  is  none  to  be  cut?  " 

**  Yes — ^by  consent.  Of  course  the  regu- 
lar cutting  for  the  year  is  done,  year  by 
year.  That's  as  regular  as  the  rents,  and 
the  produce  w  sold  by  the  acre.  But  she 
is  marking  the  old  oaks.  What  the  deuce 
can  she  want  money  for  ?  " 

**  Fawn  will  put  all  that  right." 

"He'll  have  to  do  it,"  said  Eustace. 
"  Since  she  has  been  down  with  old  Lady 
Fawn,  she  has  written  a  note  to  Camper- 
dovm — after  leaving  all  his  letters  unan- 
swered for  the  last  twelvemonth— to  tell 
him  that  Lord  Fawn  is  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her  property,  and  that  certain 
people,  called  Mowbray  and  Mopus,  are 
her  lawyers.  Camperdown  is  in  an  awful 
way  about  it." 

*•  Lord  Fawn  will  put  it  all  right,"  said 
Frank. 

**  Camperdown  is  afVaid  that  he  won't. 
They've  met  twice  since  the  engagement 
was  made,  and  Camperdown  says  that,  at 
the  last  meeting.  Fawn  gave  himself  airs, 
or  was,  at  any  rate,  unpleasant.  There 
were  words  about  those  diamonds." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Lord 
Fawn  wants  to  keep  your  brother's  family 
jewels?" 

"  Camperdown  didn't  say  that  exactly  ; 
but  Fawn  made  no  offer  of  giving  them  up. 
I  wasn't  there,  and  only  heard  what  Cam- 
perdown told  me.  Camperdown  thinks 
he's  afraid  of  her." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  at  that  in  the 
least,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  know  there'll  be  trouble,"  continued 
Eustace, "  and  Fawn  won't  be  able  to  help 
us  through  it.  She's  a  strong-willed,  cun- 
ning, obstinate,  clever  little  creature. 
Camperdown  swears  he'll  be  too  many  for 
her,  but  I  almost  doubt  it." 

"And  therefore  you  wish  I  were  going 
to  marry  her?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  You  might  manage  her. 
The  money  comes  fVom  the  Eustace  prop- 
erty, and  IM  sooner  it  should  go  to  you 
than  a  half-hearted,  numb-fingered,  cold- 
blooded Whig,  like  Fawn." 
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*'  I  don't  like  canning  women/'  said 
Frank. 

''As  bargains  go,  it  wonldn't  be  a  bad 
one,"  mid  Eustaoe.  "  She's  Tery  yonng, 
has  a  noble  jointure,  and  is  as  hand- 
some as  she  can  stand.  It's  too  good 
a  thing  for  Fawn;  too  good  for  any 
Whig." 

When  Eustace  lefl  him,  Greystook  lit 
his  cigar  and  walked  with  it  in  his  moath 
from  Pali  Mail  to  the  Temple.  He  often 
worked  there  at  night  when  he  was  not 
bound  to  be  in  the  House,  or  when  the 
House  was  not  sitting ;  and  he  was  now 
intent  on  mastering  the  mysteries  of  some 
much-complicated  legal  case  which  had 
been  confided  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  present  it  to  a  jury  enveloped  in  in- 
creased mystery.  But,  as  he  went,  he 
thought  rather  of  matrimony  than  of  law; 
and  he  thought  especially  of  matrimony 
as  it  was  about  to  affect  Lord  Fawn.  Could 
a  man  be  justified  in  marrying  for  money, 
or  have  rational  ground  for  expecting  that 
he  might  make  himself  happy  by  doing 
80?  He  kept  muttering  to  himself  as  he 
went  the  Quaker's  advice  to  the  old  farm- 
er, *'  Doan't  thou  marry  for  munny,  but 
goa  where  munny  is !  "  But  he  muttered 
it  as  condemnmg  the  advice  rather  than 
accepting  it. 

He  could  look  out  and  see  two  alto- 
gether different  kinds  of  life  before  him, 
both  of  which  had  their  allurements. 
There  was  the  Belgrave-cum-Pimlico  life, 
tlie  scene  of  which  might  extend  itself  to 
Sooth  Kensington,  enveloping  the  parks 
and  coming  round  over  Park  Lauc,  and 
through  Grosvenor  Square  and  Berkeley 
Square  back  to  Piccadilly.  Within  this  he 
might  live  with  lords  and  countesses  and 
rich  folk  generally,  going  out  to  the  very 
best  dinner  parties,  avoiding  stupid  people, 
having  everything  the  world  could  give,  ex- 
cept a  wife  and  family  and  home  of  his 
own.  All  this  he  could  achieve  by  the 
Work  which  would  certainly  fall  in  his 
way,  and  by  means  of  that  position  in  the 
world  which  be  had  already  attained  by 
his  wits.  And  the  wife,  with  the  fiimily 
and  house  of  his  own,  might  be  forthcom- 
ing, should  it  ever  oome  in  his  vray  to 
form  an  attachment  with  a  wealthy 
woman.  He  knew  how  dangerous  were 
the  charms  of  such  a  life  as  this  to  a  man 
cowing  old  among  the  flesh-pots,  with- 
oat  any  one  to  depend  upon  him.  He 
had  seen  what  becomes  of  the  man  who  is 


always  dining  out  at  sixty.  Bat  he  might 
avoid  that.  "Doant  thou  marry  for 
munny,  but  goa  where  munny  is."  And 
then  there  was  that  other  outlook,  the 
scene  of  which  was  laid  somewhere  north 
of  Oxford  Street,  and  the  glory  of  which 
consisted  in  Lucy's  smile,  and  Lucy's 
hand,  and  Lucy's  kiss,  as  he  returned 
home  weary  from  his  work. 

There  are  many  men,  and  some  women, 
who  pass  their  lives  without  knowing 
what  it  is  to  be  or  to  have  been  in  love. 
They  not  improbably  marry — the  men  do, 
at  least,  and  make  good  average  hus- 
bands. ^  Their  wives  are  useful  to  them, 
and  they  learn  to  feel  that  a  woman,  be- 
ing a  wife,  is  entitled  to  all  the  respect, 
protection,  and  honor  which  a  man  can 
give,  or  procure  for  her.  Such  men,  no 
doubt,  often  live  honest  lives,  are  good 
Christians,  and  depart  hence  with  hopes 
as  justifiable  as  though  they  had  loved  as 
well  as  Romeo.  But  yet,  as  men,  they 
have  lacked  a  something,  the  want  of 
which  has  made  them  small,  and  poor, 
and  dry.  It  has  never  been  felt  by  such 
a  one  that  there  would  be  triumph  in  giv- 
ing away  everything  belonging  to  bim  for 
one  little  whispered,  yielding  word,  in 
which  there  should  be  acknowledgment 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  a  human  heart.  And  there  are 
other  men,  very  many  men,  who  have 
felt  this  love,  and  have  resisted  it,  feeling 
it  to  be  unfit  that  Love  should  be  lord  of 
all.  Frank  Greystook  had  told  himself, 
a  score  of  times,  that  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming in  him  to  allow  a  passion  to  ob- 
tain such  mastery  of  him  as  to  interfere 
with  his  ambition.  Could  it  be  right  that 
he  who,  as  a  young  man,  had  already 
done  so  much,  who  might  possibly  have 
before  him  so  high  and  great  a  career, 
should  miss  that,  because  he  could  not 
resist  a  feeling  which  a  little  chit  of  a  girl 
had  created  in  his  bosom — a  girl  without 
money,  without  position,  without  even 
beau^;  a  girl  as  to  whom,  were  he  to 
marry  her,  the  world  would  say,  **  Oh, 
heaven !  there  has  Frank  Greystook  gone 
and  married  a  little  governess  out  of  old 
Lady  Fawn's  nursery"?  And  yet  he 
loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  to-day  he 
had  told  her  of  his  love.  What  should  he 
do  next? 

The  complicated  legal  case  received 
neither  much  ravelling  nor  unravelling 
from  his  brains  that  night;  bat  before  be 
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left  bis  chambers  he  wrote  tbe  following 
letter: 

"  Midnight,  Satordaj, 

*'  All  among  my  books  and  papers, 
'*  2  Bolt  Court,  Middle  Temple. 

'*  Dear,  dear  Lvcr :  I  told  yoa  to-day 
that  yon  ever  had  been  the  queen  who 
reigned  in  those  palaces  which  I  haTe 
built  in  Spain.  You  did  not  make  me  much 
of  an  answer ;  but  such  as  it  was,  only  just 
one  muttered  doubtful-sounding  word,  it 
has  made  me  hope  that  I  may  be  justified 
in  asking  you  to  share  with  me  a  home 
which  will   not  be  palatial.    If  I  am 

wrong ?    But  no ;  I  will  not  think  I 

am  wrong,  or  that  I  can  be  wrong.  No 
sound  coming  from  you  is  really  doubtful. 
You  are  truth  itself,  and  the  muttered 
word  would  have  been  other  than  it  was, 

if  you  had  not !  may  I  say,  had  yoa 

not  already  learned  to  loTe  me  ? 

**  You  will  feel,  perhaps,  that  I  ought 
to  have  said  all  this  to  you  then,  and  that 
a  letter  in  such  a  matter  is  but  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  spoken  assurance  of  affection. 
Yon  shall  have  the  whole  truth.  Though 
I  have  long  loved  yon,  I  did  not  go  down 
to  Fawn  Court  with  the  purpose  of  declar- 
ing to  you  my  loTe.  What  I  said  to  yoa 
was  God's  truth ;  but  it  was  spoken  with- 
out thought  at  the  moment.  I  have 
thought  of  it  much  since ;  and  now  I  write 
to  you  to  ask  yon  to  be  my  wife.  I  have 
lived  for  the  last  year  or  two  with  this 

hope   before  me;  and  now .    Dear, 

dear  Lucy,  I  will  not  write  in  too  great 
confidence;  but  I  will  tell  yoa  that  all 
my  happiness  is  in  your  hands. 

"  If  your  answer  is  what  I  hope  it  may 
be,  tell  Lady  Fawn  at  once.  I  shall  im- 
mediately write  to  Bobsborongh,  as  I  hate 
secrets  in  such  matters.  And  if  it  is  to 
be  so,  then  I  shall  claim  the  privilege  of 
going  to  Fawn  Court  as  soon  and  as  often 
a8 1  please. 

"  Yours  ever  and  always,  if  yoa  will 
have  me, 

•*F.  G." 

He  sat  for  aa  hoar  at  his  desk,  with  his 
letter  lying  on  the  table,  before  he  left  his 
chambers,  looking  at  it.  If  he  should  de- 
cide on  posting  it,  thai  would  that  life  in 
Belgravia-oum-Pimlico,  of  which  in  truth 
he  vras  very  fond,  be  almost  dosed  for 
him.  The  lords  and  countesses,  and  rich 
county  members,  and  leading  politicians, 
who  were  delighted  to  weloome  him, 


would  not  care  for  his  wiie ;  nor  could  he 
very  well  take  his  wife  among  them.  To 
live  with  them  as  a  married  man,  he  must 
live  as  they  lived,  and  must  have  his  own 
house  in  their  precincts.  Later  in  life,  he 
might  possibly  work  up  to  this ;  but  for 
the  present  he  must  retire  into  dim  do- 
mestie  security  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Regent's  Park.  He  sat  lookmg  at  tiie 
letter,  telling  himself  that  he  was  now,  at 
this  moment,  deciding  his  own  fiite  in  life. 
And  he  again  mattered  the  Quaker's  ad- 
vice, *'  Doan't  thou  marry  for  munny,  but 
goa  where  munny  is !  "  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  no  man  ever  writes  such  a 
letter,  and  then  omits  to  send  it.  He 
vralked  out  of  the  Temple  with  it  in  his 
hand,  and  dropped  it  into  a  pillar  letter- 
box just  outside  the  gate.  As  the  enve- 
lope slipped  through  his  fingers,  he  felt 
that  he  had  no w  bound  himself  to  his  fiite. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  don't  thou  MARRr  FOR  MUNNT." 

As  that  Saturday  afternoon  wore  itself 
away,  there  vras  much  excitement  at 
Fawn  Court.  When  Lady  Fawn  retamed 
with  the  carriage,  she  heard  that  Frank 
Greystook  had  been  at  Fawn  Court ;  and 
she  heard  also,  from  Augusta,  that  he  had 
been  rambling  about  the  grounds  alone 
with  Lacy  Morris.  At  any  exhibition  of 
old  ladies,  held  before  a  competent  jury, 
Lady  Favm  v?ould  have  taken  a  prixe  on 
the  score  of  good-humor.  No  mother  of 
daughters  vras  ever  less  addicted  to  scold 
and  to  be  firetfuL  But  just  now  she  was 
a  little  onhappy.  LixsieNi  visit  had  not 
been  a  suceess,  and  she  looked  forvrard  to 
her  son's  marriage  with  almost  unmixed 
dismay.  BlrB.Hittaway  had  vnritten  daily, 
and  in  all  Mrs.  Hittaway's  letters  some 
addition  vras  made  to  the  evil  thingR  al- 
ready known.  In  her  last  letter  Mrs. 
Hittavray  had  expressed  her  opinion  that 
even  yet  "  Frederic  "  would  escape  All 
this  Lady  Fawn  had,  of  course,  not  told 
to  her  daughters  generally.  To  the  eld- 
est, Augusta,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
say  nothing,  because  Augusta  had  been 
selected  as  the  companion  of  the,  alas,  too 
probable  future  Lady  Favm.  But  to 
Amelia  something  did  leak  out,  and  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  household  was  un- 
easy. Now,  as  an  evil  added  to  this, 
Frank  Gr^tock  had  been  there  in  Lady 
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Fawn's  absence,  walking:  about  tbe 
grounds  alone  with  Lnoy  Morris.  lAdy 
JFawn  oould  hardly  restrain  herself,  **  How 
could  Lucy  be  so  yery  wrong?  "  she  said, 
in  the  hearing  both  of  Augusta  and 
Amelia. 

Lizzie  Eustace  did  not  hear  this ;  but 
knowing  yery  well  that  a  governess  should 
not  receive  a  lover  in  the  absence  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  she  made  her  little 
speech  about  it.  *  *  Dear  Lady  Fawn ,"  she 
said,  *'  my  cousin  Frank  came  to  see  me 
while  you  were  out." 

"  So  I  hear,"  said  Lady  Fawn. 

**  Frank  and  I  are  more  like  brother 
and  sister  than  anything  else.  I  had  so 
much  to  say  to  him  ;  so  much  to  ask  him 
to  do !  I  have  no  one  else,  you  know, 
and  I  had  et^pecially  told  him  to  come 
here." 

**  Of  course  he  was  welcome  to  come." 

"  Only  I  was  afraid  you  might  think 
that  there  was  some  little  lover's  trick — 
on  dear  Lucy's  part,  you  know." 

*  *  I  never  suspisct  anything  of  that  kind , " 
said  Lady  Fawn,  bridlmg  up.  "Lucy 
Morris  is  above  any  sort  of  trick.  We 
don't  have  any  tricks  here,  Lady  Eus- 
tace." Lady  Fawn  herself  might  say 
that  Lucy  was  "  wrong,"  but  no  one  else 
in  that  house  should  even  suggest  evil  of 
Lacy.  Lizzie  retreated  smiling.  To  have 
**put  Lady  Fawn's  back  up,"  as  she 
called  it,  was  to  her  an  achievement  and  a 
pleasure. 

But  the  great  excitement  of  the  evening 
consisted  in  the  expected  coming  of  Lord 
Fawn.  Of  what  nature  would  be  the 
meeting  between  Lord  Fawn  and  his 
promised  bride?  Was  there  anything  of 
troth  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Hittaway  that  her  brother  was  beginning 
to  become  tired  of  his  bargain?  That 
Lady  Fawn  was  tired  of  it  herself— that 
she  disliked  Lizzie,  and  was  afraid  of  her, 
and  averse  to  the  idea  of  regarding  her  as 
a  daughter-in-law — she  did  not  now  at- 
tempt to  hide  from  herself.  But  there 
was  the  engagement,  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  how  could  its  fulfilment  now 
be  avoided?  The  poor  dear  old  woman 
began  to  repeat  to  herself  the  first  half  of 
the  Quaker's  advice,  "  Doan't  thou  marry 
fiir  munny." 

Lord  Riwn  was  to  come  down  only  in 

time  for  a  late  dinner.    An  ardent  lover, 

one  would  have  thought,  might  have  left 

hiB  work  somewhat  earlier  on  a  Saturday, 

43 


80  as  to  have  eijoyed  with  his  sweetheart 
something  of  the  sweetness  of  the  Satur- 
day summer  afternoon ;  but  it  was  seven 
before  he  reached  Fawn  Court,  and  the 
ladies  were  at  that  time  in  their  rooms 
dressing.  Lizzie  had  affected  to  under- 
stand all  his  reasons  for  being  so  late,  and 
had  expressed  herself  as  perfectly  satisfied. 
"He  has  more  to  do  than  any  of  the 
others,"  she  had  said  to  Augusta.  "  In- 
deed the  whole  of  our  vast  Indian  empire 
may  be  said  to  hang  upon  him  just  at 
present ;  "  which  was  not  complimentary 
to  Lord  Fawn's  chief,  the  Right  Honorable 
Legge  Wilson,  who  at  the  present  time 
represented  the  interests  of  India  in  the 
Cabinet.  "He  is  terribly  overworked, 
and  it  is  a  shame ;  but  what  can  one  do  ?  " 

"I  think  he  likes  work,"  Augusta  had 
replied. 

"  But  I  don't  like  it,  not  so  much  of  it ; 
and  so  I  shall  make  him  understand,  my 
dear.  But  I  don't  compkiin.  As  long  as 
he  tells  me  everything,  I  will  never  really 
complain."  Perhaps  it  might  some  day 
be  as  she  desired ;  perhaps  as  a  husband 
he  would  be  thoroughly  confidential  and 
communicative;  perhaps  when  they  two 
were  one  flesh  he  would  tell  her  every- 
thing about  India ;  but  as  yet  he  certainly 
had  not  told  her  much. 

"  How  had  they  better  meet?  "  Amelia 
asked  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know;  anyhow;  just  as 
they  like.  We  can't  arrange  anythmg 
for  her.  If  she  had  chosen  to  dress  her- 
self early,  she  might  have  seen  him  as  he 
came  in ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell  her 
so."  No  arrangement  was  therefore 
made,  and  as  all  the  other  ladies  were  in 
the  drawing-room  before  Lizzie  came 
down,  she  had  to  give  him  his  welcome  in 
the  midst  of  the  family  circle.  She  did  it 
very  well.  Perhaps  she  had  thought  of  it, 
and  made  her  arrangements.  When  he 
came  forward  to  greet  her,  she  put  her 
cheek  up,  just  a  little,  so  that  he  might 
see  that  he  was  expected  to  kiss  it ;  but  so 
little,  that  should  he  omit  to  do  so,  there 
might  be  no  visible  awkwardness.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  on  Lizzie's  behalf, 
that  she  could  always  avoid  awkwardness. 
He  did  touch  her  cheek  with  his  lips, 
blushjng  as  he  did  so.  She  had  her  un- 
gloved hand  in  his,  and,  still  holding  him, 
returned  into  the  circle.  She  said  not  a 
word ;  and  what  he  said  was  of  no  mo- 
ment; but  they  had  met  as  lovers,  and 
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any  of  the  family  who  bad  allowed  them- 
selves to  imagine  that  even  yet  the  match 
might  be  broken,  now  unconsciously  aban- 
doned that  hope.  *'  Was  he  always  such 
a  truant,  Lady  Fawn?"  Lizzie  asked, 
when  it  seemed  to  her  that  no  one  else 
would  speak  a  word. 

''  I  don't  know  that  there  is  much  dif- 
ference," said  Lady  Fawn.  *  *  Here  is  din- 
ner. Frederic,  will  you  gi?e— Lady  Eus- 
tace your  arm?  "  Poor  Lady  Fawn  f  It 
often  came  to  pass  that  she  was  awkward. 

There  were  no  less  than  ten  females  sit- 
ting round  the  board  at  the  bottom  of 
which  Lord  Fawn  took  his  place.  Lady 
Fawn  had  especially  asked  Lucy  to  come 
in  to  dinner,  and  with  Lucy  had  come  the 
two  younger  girls.  At  Lord  Fawn's  right 
hand  sat  Lizzie,  and  Augusta  at  his  lell. 
Lady  Fawn  had  Amelia  on  one  side  and 
Lucy  on  the  other.  "  So  Mr.  Greystock 
wos  here  to-day,"  Lady  Fawn  whispered 
into  Lucy's  ear. 

"  Yes ;  he  was  here." 

"Oh,  Lucy." 

"  I  did  not  bid  him  come.  Lady  Fawn." 

'*  I  am  sure  of  that,  my  dear ;   but — 

but "    Then  there  was  no  more  said 

on  that  subject  on  that  occasion. 

During  the  whole  of  the  dinner  the  con- 
versation was  kept  up  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  by  Lizzie  talking  to  Augusta 
across  her  lover.  This  was  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  seem  to  include  Lord  Fawn 
in  every  topic  discussed.  Parliament,  In- 
dia, the  Sawab,  Ireland,  the  special  priv- 
ileges of  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  the  ease  of  a 
bachelor  life,  and  the  delight  of  having  at 
his  elbow  just  such  a  rural  retreat  as 
Fawn  Court— these  were  the  fruitful 
themes  of  Lizzie's  eloquence.  Augusta 
did  her  part  at  any  rate  with  patience ; 
and  as  for  Lizzie  herself,  she  worked  with 
that  superhuman  energy  which  women 
can  80  often  display  in  making  conversa- 
tion under  unfavorable  circumstances.  The 
circumstances  were  unfovorable,  for  Lord 
Fawn  himself  would  hardly  open  his 
mouth;  but  Lizzie  persevered,  and  the 
hour  of  dinner  passed  over  without  any 
show  of  ill-humor  or  of  sullen  silence. 
When  the  hour  was  over  Lord  Fawn  left 
the  room  with  the  ladies,  and  was  soon 
closeted  with  his  mother,  while  the  girls 
strolled  out  upon  the  lawn.  Would  liz- 
zie play  croquet?  No ;  Lizzie  would  not 
play  croquet.  She  thought  it  probable 
that  she  might  catch  her  lover  and  force 


him  to  walk  with  her  through  th»  shrub- 
beries ;  but  Lord  Fawn  was  not  seen  upon 
the  lawn  that  evening,  and  Lizzie  was 
ft>roed  to  content  herself  with  Augosta  as 
a  companion.  In  the  oonise  of  the  even- 
ing, however,  her  lover  did  say  a  word  to 
her  in  private.  *'  Qive  me  ten  minutes 
to-morrow  between  break&st  and  church, 
Lizzie."  Lizzie  promised  that  she  would 
do  so,  smiling  sweetly.  Theaa.  there  was  a 
little  music,  and  then  Lord  Fawn  xedied 
to  his  studies. 

*'  What  is  he  going  to  say  to  me?" 
Lizzie  asked  Augusta  the  next  morning. 
There  existed  in  her  bosom  a  sort  of  crav- 
ing after  confidential  friendship,  but  with 
it  there  existed  something  that  was  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  confidence.  Sba 
thoroughly  despised  Augusta  Fawn,  and 
yet  would  have  been  willing— in  want  of 
a  better  friend — to  press  Augusta  to  her 
bosom  and  swear  that  there  should  ever 
be  between  them  the  tenderest  friendship. 
She  desired  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  out- 
ward shows  of  all  those  things  of  which 
the  inward  facts  are  valued  by  the  good 
and  steadfast  ones  of  the  earth.  9m 
knew  what  were  the  aspirations,  what  tbt 
ambition  of  an  honest  woman ;  and  sfat 
knew,  too,  how  rich  were  the  probable  re- 
wards of  such  honesty.  True  love,  true 
friendship,  true  benevolence,  true  tender- 
ness, were  beautiful  to  her,  qualities  on 
which  she  could  descant  almost  with  ek>- 
quence;  and  therefore  she  was  always 
shamming  love  and  friendship  and  bener- 
olence  and  tenderness.  She  could  tell  yon, 
with  words  most  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject, how  horrible  were  all  shams,  and  in 
saying  so  would  be  not  altogether  insin- 
cere. Yet  she  knew  that  she  herself  was 
ever  shamming,  and  she  satisfied  herself 
with  shams.  '*What  is  he  going  to  say 
to  me?"  she  asked  Augusta,  with  her 
hands  clasped,  when  she  went  up  to  pat 
her  bonnet  on  after  breakfast. 

**  To  fix  the  day,  1  suppose,"  said  Au- 


**  If  I  thought  so,  I  would  endeavor  to 
please  him.  But  it  isn't  that.  I  know 
his  manner  so  well !  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
that.  Perhaps  it  is  something  abont  my 
boy.  He  will  not  wish  to  separata  a 
mother  from  her  child." 

*'  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Augosta.  '*  I  am 
sure  Frederic  will  not  want  to  do  that." 

'*  In  anything  else  I  will  obey  hiia," 
said  Lizzie,  again  clasping  her 
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'*  Bat  I  mast  not  keep  him  waiting,  must 
I?  I  fear  my  future  lord  is  somewhat  im- 
patient." Now,  if  among  Lord  Fawn's 
merits  one  merit  was  more  conspicuous 
than  another,  it  was  that  of  patience. 
When  Lizzie  descended  he  was  vraiting 
for  her  in  the  hall  without  a  thought  that 
he  was  being  kept  too  long.  "Now, 
Frederic !  I  should  have  been  with  you 
two  whole  minutes  since,  if  I  had  not  had 
just  a  word  to  say  to  Augusta.  I  do  so 
loTc  Augusta." 

"She  is  a  very  good  girl,"  said  Lord 
Fawn. 

"  So  txue  and  genuine,  and  so  full  of 
spirit.  I  will  come  on  the  other  side  be- 
cause of  my  parasol  and  the  sun.  There, 
■that  will  do.  We  have  an  hour  nearly 
before  going  to  church;  havenH  we?  I 
suppose  you  will  go  to  church." 

"  I  intend  it,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  It  is  so  nice  to  go  to  church,"  said 
Lizzie.  Since  her  widowhood  had  com- 
menced she  had  compromised  matters  with 
the  world.  One  Sanday  she  would  go  to 
church  and  the  next  she  would  have  a 
headache  and  a  French  noTcI  and  stay  in 
bed.  But  she  was  prepared  for  stricter 
conduct  during  at  least  the  first  months  of 
her  newly-married  life. 

"  My  dear  Lizzie,"  began  Lord  Fawn, 
"  since  I  last  saw  you  I  have  been  twice 
with  Mr.  Camperdown." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  talk  about  Mr. 
Camperdown  to-day?  " 

"Well;  yes.  I  could  not  do  so  last 
night,  and  I  shall  be  back  in  London  either 
to-night  or  before  you  are  up  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  I  hate  the  very  name  of  Mr.  Camper^ 
down,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  because  I  am  sure 
you  could  not  find  an  bonester  lawyer  to 
manage  your  afiairs  for  you.  He  does 
everything  for  me,  and  so  he  did  for  Sir 
Florian  Eustace." 

"  That  is  just  the  reason  why  I  employ 
some  one  else,"  she  answered. 

"  Very  well.  I  am  not  going  to  say  a 
word  about  that.  I  may  regret  it,  but  I 
am,  just  at  present,  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  urge  you  upon  that  subject. 
What  I  want  to  say  Ls  this.  You  must 
restore  those  diamonds." 

"  To  whom  shaU  I  restore  them  ?"  * 

**  To  Mr,  Gamett  the  sihersmith,  if  you 
please,  or  to  Mr.  Camperdown ;  or,  if  you 
like  it  better,  to  your  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
John  Eustace."    • 


"  And  why  am  I  to  gi?e  up  my  own 
property?" 

Lord  Fawn  paused  for  some  seconds  be- 
fore he  replied.  "  To  satisfy  my  honor," 
he  then  said.  As  she  made  him  no  imme- 
diate answer  he  continued.  "  It  would 
not  suit  my  views  that  my  wife  should  be 
seen  wearing  the  jewels  of  the  Eustace 
femily." 

'  *  I  don- 1  want  to  wear  them,''  said  Lizzie. 

"  Then  why  should  you  desire  to  keep 
them?" 

"  Because  they  are  my  own.  Because 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  put  upon.  Because 
I  will  not  allow  such  a  cunning  old  snake 
as  Mr.  Camperdown  to  rob  me  of  my 
property.  They  are  my  own,  and  you 
should  defend  my  right  to  them." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not 
oblige  me  by  doing  what  I  ask  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  be  robbed  of  what  is  my 
own,"  said  Lizzie 

"  Then  I  must  declare  " — and  now  Lord 
Fa¥m  spoke  very  slowly—"  then  I  must 
declare  that  under  these  circumstances, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  I 
must  retreat  from  the  enviable  position 
which  your  favor  has  given  me."  The 
words  were  cold  and  solemn,  and  were  ill-  . 
spoken ;  but  they  were  deliberate,  and  had 
been  indeed  actually  learned  by  heart. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Lizde, 
flashing  round  upon  him. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  exactly.  But  per- 
haps it  may  be  well  that  I  should  explain 
my  motives  more  clearly." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  motives, 
and  I  don't  care  anything  about  motives. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
come  here  to  threaten  me  with  deserting 
me?" 

"  You  had  better  hear  me." 

"  I  don't  choose  to  hear  a  word  more  af- 
ter what  you  have  said,  unless  it  be  in  the 
way  of  an  apology,  or  retracting  your 
most  ii\jarious  accusation." 

"  I  have  said  nothing  to  retract,"  said 
Lord  Fawn  solemnly. 

"  Then  I  will  not  hear  another  word 
from  you.  I  have  friends  and  you  shall 
see  them." 

Lord  Fawn,  who  had  thought  a  great 
deal  upon  the  subject,  and  had  well  un- 
derstood that  this  interview  would  be  fofr 
him  one  of  great  difficulty,  was  very  anx- 
ious to  induce  her  to.  listen  to  a  few  fur- 
ther words  of  explanation.  "  Dear  Liz- 
zie," he  began. 

"  I  will  not  be  addressed,  sir,  in  that 
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way  by  a  man  who  is  treating  me  as  you 
are  doing,"  she  said. 

*•  But  I  want  you  to  understand  me." 

"Understand  you!  You  understand 
nothing  yourself  that  a  man  ought  to  un- 
derstand. I  wonder  that  you  hare  the 
courage  to  be  so  insolent.  If  you  knew 
what  you  were  doing,  you  wou}d  not  have 
the  spirit  to  do  it." 

Her  words  did  not  quite  oome  home  to 
him,  and  much  of  her  scorn  was  lost  upon 
him.  He  was  now  chiefly  anxious  to  ex- 
plain to  her  that  though  he  must  abide  by 
the  threat  he  had  made,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  go  on  with  his  engagement  if 
she  would  oblige  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
diamonds.  "  It  was  necessary  that  I 
should  explain  uyyou  tliat  I  could  not  al- 
low that  necklace  to  be  brought  into  my 
house." 

**No  one  thought  of  taking  it  to  your 
house." 

"  What  were  you  to  do  with  it,  then?  " 

"Keep  it  in  my  own,"  said  LizziQ 
stoutly.  They  were  still  walking  togeth- 
er, and  were  now  altogether  out  of  sight 
of  the  house.  Lizzie  in  her  excitement 
had  forgotten  church,  had  forgotten  the 
Fawn  women — had  forgotten  everything 
except  the  battle  which  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  fight  fbr  herself.  She  did 
not  mean  to  allow  the  marriage  to  be 
broken  off,  but  she  meant  to  retain  the 
necklace.  The  manner  in  which  Lord 
Fawn  had  demanded  its  restitution — ^in 
which  there  had  been  none  of  that  mock 
tenderness  by  which  she  might  have  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  persuaded — had  made 
her,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  as  firm 
as  steel  on  this  point.  It  was  inconceiva- 
ble to  her  that  he  should  think  himself  at 
liberty  to  go  back  from  his  promise  he- 
cause  she  would  not  render  up  property 
which  was  in  her  possession,  and  which 
no  one  could  prove  not  to  be  legally  her 
own !  She  walked  on  full  of  fierce  cour- 
age, despising  him,  but  determined  that 
she  would  marry  him. 

"lam  afraid  we  do  not  understand  each 
other,"  he  said  at  last. 

*  *  Certainly  I  do  not  understand  you ,  sir." 

"  "Will  you  allow  my  mother  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  sulyect?" 

"  No.  If  I  told  your  mother  to  give 
up  her  diamonds,  what  would  she  say  ?  " 

"  But  they  are  not  yours,  Lady  Eustace, 
unless  you  will  submit  that  question  to 
an  arbitrator." 


"  I  will  submit  nothing  to  anybody. 
You  have  no  right  to  speak  on  such  a  sub- 
ject till  aftOT  we  are  married." 

"  I  must  have  it  settled  first.  Lady  Eus- 
teoe." 

"  Then,  Lord  Fawn,  you  won't  have  it 
settled  first.  Or  rather  it  is  settled  al- 
ready. I  shall  keep  my  own  necklace,  and 
Mr.  Camperdown  may  do  anything  he 
pleases.  As  for  you,  if  you  ill-treat  me, 
1  shall  know  where  to  go  to." 

They  had  now  come  out  from  the  shrub- 
bery upon  the  lawn,  and  there  was  the  car- 
riage at  the  door,  ready  to  take  the  elders 
of  the  family  to  church.  Of  course  in  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  Lizzie  was  one  of  the  elders. 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  church  now,"  she 
said,  as  she  advanced  across  the  lawn  to- 
ward the  hall  door.  *  *  You  will  be  pleased, 
Lord  Fawn,  to  let  your  mother  know  that 
I  am  detained.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you 
will  dare  to  tell  her  why."  Then  she 
sailed  round  at  the  back  of  the  carriage 
and  entered  the  hall,  In  which  several  of 
the  girls  were  standing.  Among  them 
was  Augusta,  waiting  to  take  her  seat 
among  the  elders;  but  Lizzie  passed  on 
through  them  all,  without  a  word,  and 
marched  up  to  her  bed-room. 

"  Oh,  Frederic,  what  is  the  matter?" 
said  Augusta,  as  soon  as  her  l»x>ther  en- 
tered the  house. 

"  Never  mind.  Nothing  is  the  matter 
You  had  better  go  to  church.  Where  is 
my  mother?" 

At  this  moment  Lady  Fawn  appeared 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  having  passed 
Lizzie  as  she  was  coming  dovrn.  Not  a 
syllable  had  then  been  spoken,  but  Lady 
Fawn  at  once  knew  that  much  was  wrong. 
Her  son  went  up  to  her  and  whispered  a 
word  in  her  ear.  "  Oh,  certainly,"  she 
said,  desisting  from  the  operation  of  pall- 
ing on  her  gloves.  "Augusta,  neither 
your  brother  nor  I  will  go  to  church." 

"  Nor-Lady  Eustace?  " 

"  It  seems  not,"  said  Lady  Fawn. 

"  Lady  Eustace  vrill  not  go  to  church," 
said  Lord  Favni. 

"And  where  is  Lucy  ?  "  asked  Lydia. 

"  She  will  not  go  to  church  either,*' 
said  Lady  Fawn.  "  I  have  just  been  with 
her." 

"  Nobody  is  going  to  church,'  said 
Nina.  "  AH  the  same,  1  shall  go  my- 
self." 

"  Augusta,  my  dear,  you  and  the  girls 
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had  better  go.  You  can  take  the  carnage 
of  coarse.*'  Bat  Aagusta  and  the  girls 
choee  to  walk,  and  the  carriage  was  sent 
Toond  into  the  yard. 

*'  There's  a  rumpus  already  betwemi  my 
lord  and  the  young  missus,"  said  the 
coachman  to  the  groom ;  for  the  coachman 
had  seen  the  way  in  which  Lady  Eustace 
had  returned  to  the  house.  And  there 
certainly  was  a  rumpus.  During  the 
whole  morning  Lord  Fawn  was  closeted 
with  his  mother,  and  then  he  went  away 
to  London  without  saying  a  word  to  any 
one  of  the  family.  But  he  left  this  note 
for  Lady  Eustace : 

''  Deasest  Lizzie: 

Think  well  of  what  I  have  said  to 
yon.  It  is  nut  that  I  desire  to  break  off 
our  engagement ;  but  that  I  cannot  allow 
my  wife  to  keep  the  diamonds  which  be- 
long of  right  to  her  late  husband's  family. 
Sf  on  may  be  sure  that  I  should  not  be  thus 
argent  had  I  not  taken  steps  to  ascer- 
tain that  I  am  right  in  my  judgment.  In 
(he  mean  time  you  had  better  consult  my 
mother. 

"  Youis  afibctionately, 

*Fawn." 


CHAPTER  XV. 
"i'll  giyb  you  a  hundred-guinea 

BHOOCH." 

There  had  been  another  "affiiir  "  in  the 
house  that  morning,  though  of  a  nature 
very  different  to  the  "rumpus"  which 
had  occurred  between  Lord  Fawn  and 
Lady  Eustace.  Lady  Fawn  had  been 
closeted  with  Lucy,  and  had  expressed 
her  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  Frank 
Greystock's  visit.  '*  I  suppose  he  came 
to  see  his  cousin,"  said  Lady  Fawn,  anx- 
ious to  begin  with  some  apology  for  socb 
conduct. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Lucy.  "  Perhaps 
he  did.  I  think  he  said  so.  I  think  he 
cared  more  to  see  me. "  Then  Lady  Fawn 
was  obliged  to  express  her  opinion,  and  she 
did  so,  uttering  many  words  of  wisdom. 
Frank  Chreystock,  had  he  intended  to  sac- 
rifice his  pro^)ects  by  a  disinterested  mar- 
riage, would  have  spoken  out  before  now. 
He  was  old  enough  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  on  such  a  subject,  and  he  had  not 
spoken  out.  He  did  not  mean  marriage. 
That  was  quite  evident  to  Lady  Fawn ; 


and  her  dear  Lucy  was  revelling  in  hopes 
which  would  make  her  miserable.  If 
Lucy  could  only  have  known  of  the  letter, 
which  was  already  her  own  property 
though  lying  in  the  pillar  letter-box  in 
Fleet  street,  and  which  had  not  already 
been  sent  down  and  delivered  simply  be- 
cause it  was  Sunday  morning !  But  she 
was  very  brave.  "  He  does  love  me,"  she 
said.    *'  He  told  me  so." 

"  Oh,  Lucy>  that  is  worse  and  worse. 
A  man  to  tell  you  that  he  loves  you,  and 
yet  not  ask  you  to  be  his  wife !  " 

*'  I  am  contented,"  said  Lucy.  That 
assertion,  however,  could  hardly  have  been 
true. 

*'  Contented !  And  did  you  tell  him 
that  you  returned  his  love?  " 

<<  He  knew  it  without  my  telling  him," 
said  Lucy.  It  was  so  hard  upon  her  that 
she  should  be  so  interrogated  while  that 
letter  was  lying  in  the  iron  box ! 

''Dear  Lucy,  this  must  not  be,"  said 
Lady  Fawn.  ''  Yon  are  preparing  for 
yourself  inejq[>ressible  misery." 

''I  have  done  nothing  wrong.  Lady 
Fawn." 

**  No,  my  dear — ^no.  1  do  not  say  you 
have  been  wrong.  But  I  think  he  is 
wrong— so  wrong !  1  call  it  wicked.  I 
do  indeed.  For  your  own  sake  you  should 
endeavor  to  fbrget  him." 

"  I  will  never  forget  him,"  said  Lucy. 
''  To  think  of  him  is  everything  to  mo. 
He  told  me  I  was  his  Queen,  and  he  shall 
be  my  King.  I  will  be  loyal  to  him  al- 
ways." To  poor  Lady  Fawn  this  was 
very  dreadful.  The  girl  persisted  in  declar- 
ing her  love  for  the  man,  and  yet  did  not 
even  pretend  to  think  that  the  man  meant 
to  marry  her !  And  this,  too,  was  Lucy 
Morrb— of  whom  Lady  Fawn  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  her  intimate  friends  that 
she  had  altogether  ceased  to  look  upon  her 
as  a  governess.  ''  Just  one  of  ourselves, 
Mrs.  Winslow,  and  almost  as  dear  as  one 
of  my  own  girls ! "  Thus,  in  the  warmth 
of  her  heart,  she  had  described  Lucy  to  a 
neighbor  within  the  last  week.  Many 
more  words  of  wisdom  she  spoke,  and  then 
she  left  poor  Lucy  in  no  mood  for  church. 
Would  she  have  been  in  a  better  mood  for 
the  morning  service  had  she  known  of  the 
letter  in  the  iron  post? 

Then  Lady  Fawn  had  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  gone  down  into  the  hall,  and  the 
*'  rumpus  "  had  come.  Afler  that,  every- 
body in  the  house  knew  that  all  things 
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were  fustray.  When  the  girls  came  home 
from  church  their  brother  was  gone. 
Half  an  hour  before  dinner  Lady  Fawn 
sent  the  note  up  to  Lizzie,  with  a  message 
to  say  that  they  would  dine  at  three — it 
being  Sunday.  Lizzie  sent  down  word 
that  as  she  was  unwell  she  would  ask  to 
have  just  a  cup  of  tea  and  **  something  " 
sent  to  her  own  room.  If  Lady  Fawn 
would  allow  her,  she  would  remain  up 
stairs  with  her  child.  She  always  made 
use  of  her  child  when  troubles  came. 

The  afternoon  was  very  sad  and  dreary. 
Lady  Fawn  had  an  interview  with  Lady 
Eustace,  but  Lizzie  altogether  refused  to 
listen  to  any  advice  on  the  subject  of  the 
necklacei  "  It  is  an  affkir,"  she  said 
haughtily,  "  in  which  I  must  judge  for 
myself— or  with  the  advice  of  my  own  par- 
ticular friends.  Had  Lord  Fawn  waited 
until  we  were  married ;  then  indeed !  " 

**  But  that  would  have  been  too  late," 
eaid  Lady  I%wn  severely. 

**  He  is  at  any  rate  premature  now  in 
laying  his  commands  upon  me,"  said  Liz- 
tie.  Lady  Fawn,  whowas  perhaps  more 
anxious  that  the  marriage  should  be 
broken  off  than  that  the  jewels  should  bs 
restored,  then  withdrew ;  and  as  she  left 
the  room  Lizzie  clasped  her  boy  to  her  bo- 
som. *^He,  at  any  rate,  is  left  to  me," 
she  said.  Lucy  and  the  Fawn  girls  went 
to  evening  church,  and  afterward  Lizzie 
came  down  among  them  when  they  were 
at  tea.  Before  she  went  to  bed  Lizzie  de- 
clared her  intention  of  returning  to  her 
own  house  in  Mount  street  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  To  this  Lady  Fawn  of  course 
made  no  oljection. 

.  On  the  next  morning  there  came  an 
event  which  robbed  Lizzie's  departure  of 
some  of  the  importance  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  attached  to  it.  The 
post-office,  with  that  accuracy  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  fot  which  it  is  con- 
spicuous among  all  offices,  caused  Lucy's 
letter  to  be  delivered  to  her  while  the 
members  of  the  family  were  sitting  round 
the  breakfast  table.  Lizzie,  indeed,  was 
not  there.  She  had  expressed  her  inten- 
tion of  breakfasting  in  her  own  room,  and 
had  requested  that  a  conveyance  might 
be  ready  to  take  her  to  the  11:30  train. 
Augusta  had  been  with  her,  asking 
whether  anythmg  could  be  done  for  her. 
**I  care  for  nothing  now,  except  my. 
ehild,"  Lizzie  had  replied.  As  the  nurse 
and  the  lady's  maid  were  both  in  the 


room,  Augusta,  of  course,  could  say  noth- 
ing further.  That  occurred  after  prayers, 
and  while  the  tea  was  being  made.  When 
Augusta  reached  the  breakfast^room  Lucy 
was  cutting  up  the  loaf  of  bread,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  old  butler  was  plac- 
ing a  letter  immediately  under  her  eyes. 
She  saw  the  handwriting  and  recognised 
it,  but  yet  she  finished  cutting  the  bread. 
''  Lucy,  do  give  me  that  hanchy  bit,"  said 
Nina. 

**  Hunchy  is  not  in  the  dictionary,"  said 
Cecilia. 

'*  I  want  it  in  my  plate,  and  not-  in  the 
dictionary,"  said  Nina. 

Lucy  did  as  she  was  asked,  but  her  hand 
trembled  as  she  gave  the  hunch,  and  La- 
dy Fawn  saw  that  her  &ce  was  crimson. 
She  took  the  letter  and  broke  the  envelope, 
and  as  she  drew  out  the  sheet  of  paper 
she  looked  up  at  Lady  Fawp.  The  fkte  of 
her  whole  life  was  in  her  hands,  and  there 
she  was  standing  with  all  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  her.  She  did  not  even  know  how  to 
sit  down,  but,  still  standing,  she  read  the 
first  words,  and  at  the  last,  **  Dear,  dear 
Lucy," — **  Yours  ever  and  always,  if  yoa 
will  have  me,  F.  G."  She  did  not  want 
to  read  any  more  of  it  then.  She  sat 
down  slowly,  put  the  precious  paper  back 
into  its  envelope,  looked  round  upon  them 
all,  and  knew  that  she  was  crimson  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  blushing  like  a  guilty 
thing. 

*'  Lucy,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Fawn — 
and  Lucy  at  omce  turned  her  fiice  full  upon 
her  old  friend — '*you  have  got  a  letter 
that  agitates  you . " 

**  Yes,  I  have,"  she  said. 

*'  Go  into  the  book-room.  You  can 
come  back  to  breakfast  when  you  hare 
read  it,  you  know."  Thereupon  Lucy 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  retired  with  her 
treasure  into  the  book-room.  But  even 
when  she  was  there  she  could  not  at  onoe 
read  her  letter.  When  the  door  wfis> 
closed  and  she  knew  that  she  was  alone 
she  looked  at  it,  and  then  clasped  it  tight 
between  her  hands.  She  was  almost  afraid 
to  read  it  lest  the  letter  itself  should  oon> 
tradict  the  promise  which  the  last  words 
of  it  had  seemed  to  convey  to  her.  She 
went  up  to  the  window  and  stood  there 
gazing  out  upon  the  gravel  road,  with  her 
hand  containing  the  letter  pressed  npon 
her  heart.  Lady  Fawn  had  told  her  that 
she  was  preparing  for  herself  inexpressi- 
ble misery ;  and  now  there  had  come  to 
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her  joy  so  absolutely  inexpreBsible !  "A 
man  to  tell  you  that  he  loyes  you,  and  yet 
not  ask  you  to  be  his  wife! "  She  re- 
peated to  herself  Lady  Fawn's  words,  and 
then  those  Other  words,  ^*  Yours  ever  and 
ahrays,  if  you  will  have  me ! "  Have 
him,  indeed!  She  threw  from  her,  at 
once,  as  vain  and  wicked  and  &lse,  all 
idea  of  coying  her  love.  She  would  leap 
at  his  neck  if  he  were  there,  and  tzll  him 
that  for  years  he  had  been  almost  her 
god.  And  of  course  he  knew  it.  "  If  I 
will  have  hun!  Traitor!"  she  said  to 
herself,  smiling  through  her  tears.  Then 
she  reflected  that  afler  all  it  would  be 
well  that  she  should  read  the  letter. 
There  might  be  conditions ;  though  what 
conditions  could  he  propose  with  which 
she  would  not  comply?  However,  she 
seated  herself  in  a  comer  of  the  room  and 
did  read  the  letter.  As  she  read  it,  she 
hardly  understood  it  all ;  but  she  under- 
stood what  she  wanted  to  understand. 
He  asked  her  to  share  with  him  his  home. 
He  had  spoken  to  her  that  day  without 
^rethought;  but  mustn't  such  speech 
be  the  truest  and  the  sweetest  of  all 
speeches?  *'And  now  I  write  to  you 
to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife."  Oh,  how 
wrong  some  people  can  be  in  their  judg- 
ments! How  wrong  Lady  Fawn  had 
been  in  hers  about  Frank  Greystock! 
"  For  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  lived  with 
this  hope  before  me."  •*  And  so  have  J ," 
said  Lucy.  "  And  so  have  I ;  with  that 
and  no  other."  "  Too  great  confidence  ! 
Traitor,"  she  said  again,  smilmg  and 
weeping,  "yes,  traitor;  when  of  course 
you  knew  it."  "  Is  his  happiness  in  my 
hands?  Oh,  then  he  shall  be  happy." 
"  Of  course  1  will  tell  Lady  Fawn  at 
once— instantly.  Dear  Lady  Fawn! 
But  yet  she  has  been  so  wrong.  I  sup- 
pose she  will  let  him  oome  here.  But 
what  does  it  matter,  now  that  I  know  it  ? 
*  Yours  ever  and  always,  if  you  will  have 
me.  F.  G.'  Traitor,  traitor,  traitor ! " 
Then  she  got  up  and  walked  about  the 
room,  not  knowing  what  she  did,  holding 
the  letter  now  between  her  hands,  and 
then  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 

She  was  still  walking  about  the  room 
when  there  came  a  low  tap  at  the  door, 
and  Lady  Fawn  entered.  *'  There  is  noth- 
ing the  matter,  Lucy?"  Lucy  stood 
stock  still,  with  her  treasure  still  clasped, 
smiling,  almost  kughlng,  while  the  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks.    "  Won't  you  eat 


your  break^t,  my  dear?"  said  Lady 
Fawn. 

"  Oh,  Lady  Fawn  !  oh,  Lady  Fawn !  " 
said  Lucy,  rushing  into  her  friend's  arms. 

"  What  is  it,  Lucy  ?  I  think  our  little 
wise  one  has  lost  her  wits." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Fawn,  he  has  asked  me !  " 

"Is  it  Mr.  Greystock?" 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Greystock.  He  has  asked 
me.  He  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  I 
thought  he  loved  me.  I  hoped  he  did  at 
least.  Oh,  dear,  I  did  so  hope  it.  And 
he  does." 

**  Has  he  proposed  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lady  Fawn.  I  told  you  what  he 
said  to  me.  And  then  he  went  and  wrote 
this.  Is  he  not  noble  and  good,  and  so 
kind?  You  shall  read  it,  but  you'll  give 
it  me  back,  Lady  Fawn  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I'll  give  it  you  back.  You 
don't  think  I'd  rob  you  of  your  lover's 
letter?" 

"  Perhaps  you  might  think  it  right." 

*  *  If  it  is  really  an  offer  of  marriage , ' 

said  Lady  Fawn  very  seriously. 

*'  It  couldn't  be  more  of  an  ofier  if  he 
had  sat  writing  it  for  ever,"  said  Lucy  as 
she  gave  up  her  letter  with  confidence. 
Lady  Fawn  read  it  with  leisurely  atten- 
tion, and  smiled  as  she  put  the  paper 
back  into  the  envelope.  "  All  the  men  in 
the  world  couldn't  say  it  more  plainly," 
said  Lucy,  nodding  her  head  forward. 

"  I  don't  think  they  could,"  said  Lady 
Fawn.  **  I  never  read  anything  plainer 
in  my  life.  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my 
heart,  Lucy.  There  is  not  a  word  to  be 
said  against  him." 

"  Against  him ! "  said  Lucy,  who  thought 
that  this  was  very  insufficient  praise. 

"  What  I  mean  is  that  when  1  objected 
to  his  coming  here  I  was  only  afraid  that 
he  couldn't  afford,  or  would  think,  yon 
know,  that  in  his  position  he  couldn't  af- 
ford to  marry  a  wife  without  a  fortune." 

**  He  may  come  now,  Lady  Fawn  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  think  so.  I  shall  be 
glad  just  to  say  a  word  to  him.  Of  course 
you  are  in  my  hands,  and  1  do  love  you  so 
dearly,  Lucy  I  I  could  not  bear  that  any- 
thing but  good  should  happen  to  you." 

"  This  is  good,"  said  Lucy. 

"  It  won't  be  good,  and  Mr.  Greystock 
won't  think  you  good,  if  you  don't  come 
and  eat  your  breakfast."  So  Lucy  was 
led  back  into  the  parlor,  and  sipped  her 
tea  and  crunched  her  toast,  while  Lydia 
came  and  stood  over  her. 
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'*  Of  course  it  is  from  him,"  whispered 
Lydia.  Lucy  again  nodded  her  head 
while  she  was  crunching  her  toast. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Greystock  had  pro- 
posed in  form  to  Lacy  Morris  was  soon 
known  to  all  the  family,  and  the  news 
certainly  did  take  away  something  from 
the  importance  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  attached  to  Lizzie's  departure. 
There  was  not  the  same  awe  of  the  cere- 
mony, the  same  dread  of  some  scene, 
which,  but  for  Frank  Greystock 's  letter, 
would  have  existed.  Of  course*  Lord 
Fawn's  future  matrimonial  prospects  were 
to  them  all  an  affiiir  of  more  moment  than 
those  of  Lucy ;  but  Lord  Fawn  himself 
had  gone,  and  had  already  quarrelled  with 
the  lady  before  he  went.  There  was  at 
present  nothing  more  to  be  done  by  them 
in  regard  to  Lizzie  than  just  to  get  rid  of 
her.  But  Lucy's  good  fortune,  so  unex- 
pected, and  by  her  so  frankly  owned  as 
the  very  best  fortune  in  the  world  that 
could  haTC  befallen  her,  gave  an  excite- 
ment to  them  all.  There  could  be  no  les- 
sons that  morning  for  Nina,  and  the  usual 
studies  of  the  family  were  altogether  in- 
terrupted. Lady  Fawn  purred,  and  con- 
gratulated, and  gave  good  advice,  and  de- 
clared that  any  other  hcone  for  Lucy  be- 
fore her  marriage  would  now  be  quite  out 
of  the  question.  "  Of  course  it  wouldn't 
do  for  you  to  go,  even  to  Clara,"  said 
Lady  Fawn,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
there  still  might  be  some  delay  before 
Frank  Greystock  would  be  ready  for  his 
wife.  '*  You  know,  my  dear,  that  he 
isn't  rich ;  not  for  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  suppose  he  makes  a  good  in- 
come, but  I  have  always  heard  that  he  was 
a  little  backward  when  he  began.  Of 
course,  you  know,  nobody  need  be  in  a 
hurry."  Then  Lucy  began  to  think  that 
if  Frank  should  wish  to  postpone  his  mar- 
riage, say  for  three  or  four  years,  she 
might  even  yet  become  a  burden  on  her 
friend.  **  But  don't  you  be  frightened," 
continued  Lady  Fawn ;  *^  you  shall  never 
want  a  home  as  long  as  I  have  one  to  give 
you.  We  shall  soon  find  out  what  are 
Mr.  Greystock 's  ideas;  and  unless  he  is 
very  unreasonable  we'll  make  things  fit." 

Then  there  came  a  message  to  Lucy 
from  Lady  Eustace.  *'  If  you  please, 
Miss,  Lady  Eustace  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  for  a  minute  up  in  her  room  before 
she  starts."  So  Lucy  was  torn  away 
from  the  thoughts  of  her  own  happiness, 


and  taken  up  stairs  to  Lady  Eustace. 
**  You  have  heard  that  I  am  going?  "  said 
Lizzie. 

"Yes;  I  heard  yon  were  to  g^  tliiB 
morning." 

**  And  you  have  heard  why?  I'm  sara 
you  will  not  deceive  me,  Lucy.  Where 
am  I  to  look  for  truth,  if  not  to  an  old,  old 
friend  like  you?" 

"  Why  should  I  deceive  you,  Lizzie  ?  " 

''Why,  indeed?  only  that  all  people 
do.  The  world  is  so  false,  so  material,  so 
worldly !  One  gives  out  one's  heart  and 
gets  in  return  nothing  but  dust  and 
ashes— nothing  but  ashes  and  dust.  Oh, 
I  have  been  so  disappointed  in  Lady 
Fawn." 

*'  You  know  she  is  my  dearest  friend," 
said  Lacy. 

•*  Pshaw !  I  know  that  you  have  work- 
ed for  her  like  a  slave,  and  that  she  has 
paid  you  a  bare  pittance." 

"  She  has  been  more  like  a  mother  to 
me  than  anything  else,"  said  Lucy  an- 
grily. 

"  Because  you  have  been  tame.  It  doe9 
not  suit  me  to  be  tame.  It  is  not  my  plan 
to  be  tame.  Ilave  you  heard  the  cause  of 
the  disagreement  between  Lord  Fawn  and 
me?" 

"  WeU— no." 

"  Tell  the  truth,  Lucy." 

''  How  dare  you  tell  me  to  tell  ths 
truth  ?  Of  course  I  tell  the  truth.  I  b^ 
lieve  it  is  something  about  some  property 
which  he  wants  you  to  give  back  to  some- 
body ;  but  I  don't  know  any  more." 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  husband.  Sir  Florian, 
who  understood  me — whom  I  idolized — 
— who  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  m« 
— ^gave  me  a  present.  Lord  Fawn  is 
pleased  to  say  that  he  does  not  approve  of 
my  keeping  any  gifl  from  my  late  lord. 
Considering  that  he  intends  to  live  upon 
the  wealth  which  Sir  Florian  was  gener- 
ous enough  to  bestow  upon  me,  this  does 
seem  to  be  strange !  Of  coarse  I  resented 
such  interference.  Would  not  yoa  have 
resented  it?" 

**I  don't  know,"  said  Lucy,  who 
thought  that  she  could  bring  herself  to 
comply  with  any  request  made  to  her  by 
Frank  Greystock. 

"  Any  woman  who  had  a  spark  of  spirit 
would  resent  it,  and  I  have  resented  it.  1 
have  told  Lord  Fawn  that  I  will  on  no  ao^ 
count  part  with  the  rich  presents  whiok 
my  adored  Florian  showered  upon  me  iu 
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his  generosity.    It  is  not  for  their  rich- 
ness that  I  keep  them,  but  because  they 
are,  for  his  sake,  so  inexpressibly  dear  to 
me.    If  Lord  Fawn  chooses  to  be  jealous 
N)f  a  necklace,  he  must  be  jealous."    Lucy, 
who  bad  in  truth  beard  but  a  small  frag' 
ment  of  the  story— just  so  much  of  it  as 
Lydia  had  learned  from  the  discreet  Ame- 
lia, who  herself  had  but  a  very  hazy  idea 
of  the  facts— did  not  quite  know  how 
mach  of  the  tale,  as  it  was  now  told  to  her, 
might  be  true  and  how  much  false.    Afler 
a  certain  fashion  she  and  Lizzie  Eustace 
called  themselves  friends.    But  she  did 
not  believe  her  friend  to  be  honest,  and 
was  aware  that  in  some  matters  her  firiend 
would  condesc^id— to  fib.    Lizzie*s  poet- 
17,  and  romance,  and  high  feelings  had 
never  had  the  ring  of  true  soundness  in 
Lucy's  ears.    But  her  imagination  was 
not  strong  enough  to  soar  to  the  altitude 
of  the  lies  which  Lizzie  was  now  telling. 
She  did  believe  that  the  property  which 
Lizzie  was  called  upon  to  restore  was  held 
to  be  olyectionable  by  Lord  Fawn  simply 
because  it  had  reached  Lizzie  from  the 
hands  of  her  late  husband.    **  What  do 
you  tdink  of  such  conduct  as  that?  "  asked 
Lady  Eustace. 

"  Won't  it  do  if  you  lock  them  up  in- 
stead of  wearing  them?  "  asked  Lucy. 

"  I  have  never  dreamed  of  wearing  them." 

"I  don't  understand  about  such  things," 
said  Lucy,  determined  not  to  impute  any 
blame  to  one  of  the  Fawn  family. 

•*It  is  tyranny,  sheer  tyranny,"  con- 
tinned  the  other,  *'  and  he  will  find  that  I 
am  not  the  woman  to  yield  to  it.  No. 
For  love  I  could  give  up  everything— but 
nothing  from  fear.  He  has  told  me  in  so 
nuiny  words  that  he  does  not  intend  to  go 
oo  with  his  engagement !  " 

"Has  he  indeed?" 

<<But  I  intend  that  he  shall.  If  he 
thinks  that  I  am  going  to  be  thrown  over 
because  he  takes  ideas  of  that  kind  into 
his  head,  he*s  mistaken.  He  shall  know 
that  I'm  not  to  be  made  a  plaything  of 
like  that.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do 
ior  me,  Lucy." 

"  What  can  1  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  I  tni5it 
more  thoroughly  than  I  do  yon,"  said 
Lizzie,  "  and  hardly  any  one  that  I  love 
80  well.  Think  how  long  we  have  known 
eedi  other!  And  yon  may  be  sure  of 
this :  I  always  have  been,  and  always  will 
be,  your  friend  with  my  cousin  Frank." 


"  I  don't  want  anything  of  that  kind," 
said  Lucy,  **  and  never  did." 

**  Nobody  has  so  much  influence  with 
Frank  as  I.  Just  do  you  write  to  me  to- 
morrow, and  the  next  day,  and  the  day  af- 
ter, a  mere  line,  yon  know,  to  tell  me  how 
the  land  lies  here." 

"  There  would  be  nothing  to  tell." 

"  Yes,  there  will — ever  so  much.  They 
will  be  talking  about  me  every  hour.  If 
you'll  be  true  to  me,  Lucy,  in  this  busi- 
ness, I'll  make  you  the  handsomest  pres- 
ent you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  I'll  give 
you  a  hundred-guinea  brooch ;  I  will,  in- 
deed. You  shall  have  the  money  and  buy 
it  yourself." 

**  A  what !  "  said  Lucy. 

*'  A  hundred  guineas  to  do  what  yon 
please  with ! " 

"You  mean  thing!"  said  Lucy.  "I 
didn't  think  there  was  a  woman  so  mean 
OS  that  in  tlie  world.  I'm  not  surprised 
now  at  Lord  Fawn.  Pick  up  what  I  hear 
and  send  it  you  in  letters,  and  then  be 
paid  money  for  it !  " 

"  Why  not  ?    It's  all  to  do  good. " 

"  How  can  you  have  thought  to  ask  me 
to  do  such  a  thing?  How  can  you  bring 
yourself  to  think  so  badly  of  people  ?  I'd 
sooner  cut  my  hand  off;  and  as  for  you, 
Lizzie,  I  think  you  are  mean  and  wicked 
to  conceive  such  a  thing.  And  now  good- 
by."  So  saying,  she  led  the  room,  giving 
her  dear  friend  no  time  for  further  argu- 
ment. 

likdy  Eustace  got  away  that  morning, 
not  in  time,  indeed,  for  the  11:30  train, 
but  at  such  an  hour  as  to  make  it  unneces- 
sary that  she  should  appear  at  the  early 
dinner.  The  saying  of  farewell  was  very 
cold  and  ceremonious.  Of  course  there 
was  no  word  as  to  any  future  visit — no 
word  as  to  any  future  events  whatever. 
They  all  shook  hands  with  her,  and  spe- 
cial ix\j  unctions  were  giv^i  to  the  coach- 
man to  drive  her  safely  to  the  station. 
At  this  ceremony  Lucy  was  not  present. 
Lydia  had  asked  her  to  come  down  and 
saygood-by;  but  Lucy  refused.  "I  saw 
her  in  her  own  room,"  said  Lucy. 

"And  was  it  all  very  affectionate?" 
Lydia  asked. 

"  Well,  no ;  it  was  not  affectionate  at 
all."  This  was  all  that  Lucy  said,  and 
thus  Lady  Eustace  completed  her  visit  to 
Fawn  Court. 

The  letters  were  taken  avray  for  the  post 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  be- 
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fore  that  time  it  was  necessary  that  Lucy 
ghoald  write  to  her  lover.  "  Lady  Fawn," 
she  said  in  a  whisper,  **  may  I  tell  him  to 
oome  here?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  Yon  had  better 
tell  him  to  call  on  me.  Of  oouise  he'll 
see  you,  too,  When  he  comes." 

*'l  think  heM  want  to  see  me,"  said 
Lacy,  ^*  and  I'm  sure  1  should  want  to  see 
him."  Then  she  wrote  her  answer  to 
Frank's  letter.  She  allowed  herself  an 
hour  for  the  happy  task ;  but,  though  the 
letter  when  written  was  short,  the  hour 
hardly  sufficed  for  the  writing  of  it. 

"  Dear  Mr.  GRsrarocK ; " — there  was 
matter  for  her  of  great  consideration  be- 
fore she  could  get  even  so  far  as  this ;  but 
after  biting  her  pen  for  ten  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  she  pictured  to  herself  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  call  him  Frank 
when  he  should  have  told  her  to  do  so, 
and  had  found,  upon  repeated  whispered 
trials,  that  of  all  names  it  was  the  pleas- 


antest  to  pronounce,  she  decided  npon  re- 
fraining from  writing  it  now — "Ladj 
Fawn  has  seen  your  letter  to  m&— tlie 
dearest  letter  tiiat  erer  ¥ras  written— 4UMi 
she  says  that  you  may  call  npon  her.  Bat 
yon  mustn't  go  away  without  seeing  mt 
too^  Then  there  was  great  difficulty  as 
to  the  words  to  be  used  by  her  for  the  ac- 
tual rendering  herself  up  to  him  as  his  fu- 
ture wife.  At  last  the  somewhat  too 
Spartan  simplicity  of  her  nature  prevail- 
ed, and  the  words  were  written  reiy  plain, 
and  very  short.  **  I  love  you  better  than 
all  the  world,  and  I  will  be  your  wife.  Il 
shall  be  the  happiness  of  my  life  to  tiy  to 
deserve  you. 

**  I  am,  with  all  my  heart, 

"  Most  afiectionately  your  own 
*'  LCCY." 

When  it  was  written  it  did  not  content 
her.  But  the  hour  was  over,  and  the  let- 
ters must  go.  "  I  suppose  it'll  do,"  sbt 
said  to  herself.  ''He'll  know  what  it 
means."    And  so  the  letter  was  sent. 


AT  EVENING  TIME  IT  SHALL  BE  LIGHT. 


THE  day  is  dying  or  dead. 
For  the  dull-red  stm  is  lost  In  a  dull-gray  cloud. 
The  air  grows  chill  and  the  hum  of  wings  grows  load. 

It  will  rain  to-morrow,  I  said. 
Bat  e^en  as  I  spake,  lo  the  tawny  light,  like  a  stain, 
A  blur  on  the  oload,  which  suddenly  brightened  and  spread. 
Till  a  fhre  brake  out  on  the  dusky  edge  of  the  world; 
Then  a  segment  of  sky,  like  a  wedge  of  blue,  cleft  the  ridge  in  twain. 
Pushing  it  outward  ever  and  upward, *high  and  higher. 
Shivering  base  and  crown  in  fragments  roonded  and  curled. 
While  from  its  chasms  and  rifts  came  gleams  of  purple  and  red. 
Ruby,  and  girasole,  and  gold,  and  glimmer  of  fire; 
And  yonder — ^look!  where  the  misty  sea,  fiir  off  and  dim. 
Is  one  with  the  misty  sky — the  bulging  cheeks  of  the  sun 
Fair  with  smiles  as  he  silently  drops  below  the  rim ; 
And  now  indeed  the  day  is  over  and  done. 

'Twill  be  fair  to-morrow,  I  said. 

H.  E.  Warneb. 
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ADMIRAL  FAKRAGUT  AND  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Wirn    AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    01U0IN   AND   COMMAND  OP  THE    PIKST    THBEB 
NAVAL  EXPEDITIONS  OP  THE  WAB. 


First  Paper. 


THE  rebellion  wWch  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  though  long  threat- 
ened, found  the  country  almost  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  conflict.  Few  in  the 
Free  States  could  be  made  to  belieYe 
there  would  be  an  appeal  to  arms  for  the 
alleged  or  real  grievances  of  which  certain 
impassioned  leaders  complained.  There 
had  been  severe  party  strife  for  years, 
threats  to  nullify  or  resist  Federal  laws, 
which  gradually  assumed  a  sectional  char- 
acter; but  the  real  differences  or  causes 
of  difference  were  not  such  as  to  lead 
necessarily  to  hostilities,  had  not  war  or 
the  subversion  of  the  Government  been 
the  design  of  some  of  the  ambitious  and 
trusted  men  in  high  official  position. 

But  while  almost  the  whole  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  States  were  disbeliev- 
ers in  any  civil  war,  a  very  different  con- 
dition of  things  existed  at  the  South.  There 
the  apprehensions  were  serious  and  almost 
universal  that  a  fierce  struggle  was  to  take 
I^lace.  A  nuyority  6f  the  people  in  nearly 
every  State  were  opposed  to  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  Government,  and  opposed  to 
any  scheme  for  dissolving  the  Union.  Tet 
they  had  been  persuaded,  and  actually 
believed,  that  they  were  greatly  wronged 
and  oppressed  by  Federal  legislation.  But 
their  opposition  to  violent  measures  was 
tame  and  negative  from  the  very  fact  that 
there  was  no  substantial  cause  for  com- 
plaint, while  the  decisive  element  was 
mischievous,  positive,  energetic,  and  bel- 
ligerent. The  secession  or  disunion  party 
had  by  activity  and  vigilance  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  State  governments  through 
the  South  in  1860,  and  made  extensive 
preparations  to  resist  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
brought  about  by  the  secession  leaders 
who  had  deliberately  and  designedly 
broken  up  the  Democratic  organizatiom, 
was  made  the  pretext  for  seceding  from 
the  Union.  As  soon  as  the  result  of 
the  election  in  1860  was  known,  before 
any  action  had  been  taken,  and  while 
the  Democratic  party  had  the  President 
and  a  majority  of  Congress,  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  took  instant  measures 


for  dissolving  her  connection  with  the 
Federal  Government.  This  extraordinary 
and  revolutionary  movement,  unprovoked 
and  uncalled  for  by  any  serious  grievance 
or  aggressive  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, was  followed  by  other  States. 
Members  of  Congress  with  dramatic  os- 
tentation and  parade  resigned  their  seats 
and  left  Washington.  Scenes  similar  to 
these,  but  not  carried  to  so  great  length, 
had  previously  occurred,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration and  others  from  the  North  appear 
to  have  viewed  these  proceedings,  now  as 
then,  as  an  excess  of  party  bitterness 
which  would  exhaust  itself  in  words.  No 
effective  measures  were  taken  to  counter- 
act them  and  strengthen  the  Government 

"When,  therefore.  Congress  adjourned 
and  the  change  of  administration  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  the  new 
incumbents  found  the  Government  wholly 
unprepared  by  any  extra-legislative  au- 
thority or  preparation  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  formidable  combination  that 
had  so  long  been  maturing  schemes  for 
its  destruction.  The  Navy  Department 
was  perhaps  in  the  most  feeble  and  deplor- 
able condition  of  any  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  emergency — without  ves- 
sels, or  armament,  or  men,  and  without 
legal  authority  to  increase  or  strengthen 
either. 

A  blockade  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  greater  in  extent 
than  the  whole  coast  of  Europe  from  Cape 
Trafalgar  to  Cape  North,  was  ordered 
in  April;  and  as  we  had  not  vessels, 
guns,  or  men  for  such  a  work,  a  navy 
had  to  be  improvised  to  enforce  it.  Ships 
in  the  merchant  service  which  could  be 
made  available  were  forthwith  procured, 
guns  were  manufactured,  men  were  en- 
listed, and  the  whole  resources  of  the 
country  were  put  in  immediate  requisi- 
tion to  meet  the  tsrlsLs.  But  although  the 
energies  and  abilities  of  the  nation  were 
taxed  and  called  out  with  wonderful  and 
unexampled  rapidity,  they  did  not  satisfy 
the  impatience  of  the  people,  who  had 
been  taught,  and  were  willing  to  believe, 
the  rebellion  could  be  suppressed  and 
peace  be  restored  in  ninety  days. , 
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The  Government  discharged  as  it  best 
could  with  the  limited  means  at  its  dis- 
posal the  new  and  extraordinary  duties 
which,  in  addition  to  ordinary  current 
affairs,  dcTolved  upon  it.  The  change  of 
administration  involved  in  some  respects  a 
change  of  policy  and  of  men  in  the  civil 
service.  The  President  and  Cabinet  were 
inexperienced  in  their  new  positions,  and 
entitled  to  encouragement  and  support 
even  had  the  times  been  propitious.  Com- 
ing from  old  opposing  parties,  their  politi- 
cal principles  were  not  in  all  respects 
homogeneous.  Little  time  was  given  them, 
however,  for  concert  and  concentration 
before  war — ^intestine  war,  the  worst  and 
most  to  be  deplored  of  all  conflicts — was 
precipitated  upon  the  country. 

The  first  call  for  seventy-five  thousand 
men  to  serve  for  three  months  seems,  since 
the  experience  we  have  had  through  four 
eventful  years  with  a  million  of  men  un- 
der arms,  to  have  been  insignificant  in 
numbers  and  ridiculous  in  time  for  the 
suppression  of  that  formidable  rebellion, 
which  shook  the  continent,  shattered  the 
framework  of  the  Government,  and  taxed 
the  energies  of  the  nation ;  but  without 
any  previous  preparation  the  call  em- 
braced as  many  as  the  country  could  read- 
ily arm,  equip,  supply,  and  organize;  and 
few  then  believed  we  were  to  have  a  pro- 
tracted war.  Little,  comparatively,  was 
attempted,  and  but  little  was  accomplished 
at  the  beginning.  The  rebels,  having 
resistance  in  view,  were  better  prepared 
than  the  Government  for  the  conflict. 
Reverses  to  the  CJnion  aiuse  followed,  with 
murmurs  and  general  dissatisfaction  be- 
cause the  Administration  was  apparently 
60  dilatory  and  inefficient  in  its  movements, 
and  because  our  undisciplined  troops  were 
not  invincible  and  irresistible. 

Time  was  necessary  to  equip  our  few 
naval  vessels ;  to  procure  and  to  prepare 
the  purchased  and  chartered  steamers  for 
naval  service ;  to  recall  our  foreign  squad- 
rons; to  manufacture  ordnance,  to  get 
supplies,  and  to  enlist  seamen.  No  allow- 
ance was  made  for  these  things  by  the 
inconsiderate  and  unthinking,  who,  under 
the  impression  that  vessels  w^ere  ready  and 
equipped,  and  crews  enlisted  and  trained, 
were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  navy  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. But  those  who  were  intelligent 
and  informed  on  the  subject,  instead  of 
complaining,  were  amazed  that  so  much 


in  so  brief  a  period  was  accomplished.  The 
rebels  felt  and  acknowledged  it.  A  joint 
Committee  of  the  Confederate  Congre^, 
''appointed  to  investigate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Navy  Department "  of  the 
insurgents,  in  their  report  apologizing  for 
the  dls^ters  which  had  overwhelmed  and 
annihilated  their  navy,  dwell  on  the  ener- 
gy and  power  which  they  had  encoun- 
tered. They  say :  "  The  vast  naval  re- 
sources, great  commercial  school  for  sea- 
men, numerous  artisans,  and  vast  work- 
shops enabled  him  to  augment  this  formi- 
dable force  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in 
naval  history,  while  the  naval  resources 
of  the  world  were  open  to  him.  It  would 
have  required  many  years,  even  under  the 
most  fiivorable  circumstances,  for  us  to 
have  built  and  equipped  as  many  and 
such  vessels  as  the  enemy  began  the  war 
with." 

Admiral  Du  Pont,  writing  from  Port 
Royal  July,  1862,  said  to  a  friend :  "  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  nothing  has  ever 
come  up  to  the  energy  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  any  country.  The  improvised 
navy  for  which  Mr.  Welles  was  so  abused, 
and  which  in  my  judgment  saved  us  a 
foreign  war  by  preventing  the  blockade 
from  being,  broken  by  the  English  and 
French,  are  among  its  great  deeds." 

While  most  persons  anticipated  a  speedy 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  and  the 
restoration  of  harmony  and  peace,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  came  to  a  different 
conclusion.  lie  saw  that  this  was  no 
mere  impulsive  outbreak.  The  retiring 
Administration,  without  being  specially 
committed  to  the  secession  movement,  had 
studiously  abstained  from  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  to  prevent  or  suppress  it. 
It  had  placed  no  garrisons  in  the  forts  of 
the  South,  though  the  local  authorities 
were  organizing  actively  for  armed  resist- 
ance to  Federal  laws.  Were  the  new  Ad- 
ministration to  attempt  to  send  troops  or 
supplies,  which  was  anticipated  and  ex- 
pected by  the  secessionists  and  their  sym- 
pathizers, the  movement  would  be  de- 
nounced and  resisted  as  just  cause  of 
ofience.  This  was  made  manifest  when 
the  Administration  in  pursuance  of  ita 
duty  endeavored  to  send  provisions  to  the 
small  garrison  in  Sumter.  That  peaceful 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  discharge 
its  duty  was  made  the  pretext  for  an  as- 
sault on  the  fortress  and  the  flag. 

While  the  retiring  Federal  Administra- 
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tion  had  done  nothing  toward  maintaining 
the  national  authority  in  the  insnrrection- 
ary  region,  the  State  governments  which 
were  in  tbe  hands  and  under  the  control 
of  the  secessionists  had  been  able  to  or- 
ganize powerful  combinations  under  local 
State  hiws  to  "obstruct  and  break  down 
tbe  Federal  Union.  Their  proceedings 
Had  been  deliberate,  and  so  extensive 
and  powerful,  and  Congress  had  left  the 
Federal  Government  so  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  conJQict,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  was  convinced  the  struggle 
would  be  severe,  and  that  the  duration  of 
the  war  would  extend  far  bej'ond  the 
three  months  for  which  the  troops  had 
been  ordered  out.  He  took  his  measures 
accordingly.  Without  specific  legal  au- 
thority, he  proceeded  not  only  to  buy  and 
charter  merchant  steamers,  but  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  immediately 
ordering,  without  law  and  without  appro- 
priations, the  construction  of  over  thirty 
naval  steamers,  none  of  which  could  be 
completed  within  six  months  from  the  at- 
tack on  Sumter  and  long  after  the  terms 
of  the  75,000  men  had  expired,  which 
many  supposed  would  close  the  insurrec- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  speculate  on 
what  would  have  been  said  and  done  had 
the  insurrection  been  suppressed  within' 
ninety  days,  with  this  large  increase  of 
our  naval  force  and  immense  expenditure. 
As  it  was,  the  first  business  movement  on 
the  first  day  of  the  extra  session,  before 
even  the  message  of  the  President  had 
been  received  stating  the  object  for  con- 
vening Congress,  was  the  introduction  of 
a  resolution  by  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
Naval  Committee  of  the  Senate,  inquiring 
by  what  authority  and  at  what  rates  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  increased  his 
expenditures  and  made  contracts  and  pur- 
chases for  the  navy. 

At  home  and  abroad  the  blockade  was 
pronounced  an  impossibility;  but  the 
Navy  Department  put  forth  all  its  ener- 
gies to  establish  and  make  it  effective. 
There  were  soon  employed  in  the  various 
navy  and  private  ship  yards,  foundries, 
and  machine  shops  a  force  of  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  mechanics  and 
workmen,  exclusive  of  seamen  enlisted  in 
the  service.  As  soon  as  a  small  force  was 
placed  before  the  principal  ports  to  cut 
off  traffic  with  the  rebel  States,  the  Navy 
Department  commenced  projecting  expe- 
ditions on  the  coost.    The  first  of  these 


was  for  the  capture  of  the  batteries  which 
the  rebels  had  constructed  at  llatteras 
Inlet,  from  which  point  they  were  send- 
ing out  small  marauding  crafl  to  capture 
vessels  engaged  in  trade  which  approached 
the  North  Carolina  coast.  Preparations 
for  the  Hatteras  expedition,  an  enterprise 
which  originated  in  and  was  put  in  opera- 
tion by  the  Navy  Department,  were  be- 
gun in  July.  General  Scott,  who  was 
consulted,  and  of  whom  military  coopera- 
tion was  asked,  consented  to  spare  troops 
from  Fortress  Monroe  to  accompany  the 
expedition  when  the  navy  was  ready, 
provided  the  detachment  vras  not  de- 
tained after  the  result,  whatever  that 
might  be.  On  the  9th  of  August  I  wrote 
Flag  Officer  Stringham  in  relation  to  the 
Hatteras  expedition,  that  **  in  order  to 
take  the  batteries  to  which  you  allude. 
General  Scott  assures  me  he  will  author- 
ize General  Butler  to  detail  a  military 
fqrce  to  accompany  the  expedition." 
When  this  assurance  was  given  General 
B.  F.  Butler  was  in  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe ;  but  on  the  13th  of  August,  four 
days  after,  General  Wool  was  ordered  to 
relieve  him,  which  he  did  on  the  19th  of 
August.  The  order  which  General  Scott 
promised  on  the  9th  to  issue  to  General 
Butler  was  promptly  given  when  required 
to  General  Wool,  but  still  on  condition 
and  with  an  express  understanding  that 
the  troops  should  return  to  Forti'ess  Mon- 
roe, and  not  remain  at  the  inlet  to  garri- 
son the  forte.  General  Butler,  relieved 
by  General  Wool,  sought  and  was  assigned 
to  command  the  900  men  that  were  de- 
tailed to  accompany  the  navy,  and  em- 
barked with  Flag  Officer  Stringham  in 
the  Minnesota,  which  sailed  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  the  26th  of  August. 

The  success  at  Uatteras,  the  first  naval 
expedition,  and  it  may  be  said  perhaps 
the  first  substantial  victory  of  the  war, 
was  followed  by  the  more  important  ex- 
pedition to  Port  Royal  under  Admiral  Du 
Pont.  In  this  expedition  the  cooperating 
military  force  was  commanded  by  (Jeneral 
Thomas  Vf.  Sherman.  Both  of  these  ex- 
peditions originated  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. They  were  quietly  planned,  and 
matured  with  a  secresy  unknown  to  the 
military  operations  of  that  period .  Hence 
probably  the  correspondents  and  writers  of 
the  day,  who  usually  obtained  their  first 
information  of  events  through  the  War 
Department  or  from  army  officers,  mis- 
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stated  and  gave  erroneous  accounts  of 
these  and  other  expeditions,  and  awarded 
not  unfrequently  credit  to  military  oflBcers 
which  strictly  belonged  to  naval  com- 
manders. Naval  officers  were  invariably 
prohibited  from  giving  information  of 
naval  movements  for  publication,  and 
newspaper  correspondents,  always  inquis- 
itive and  generally  intelligent,  were  for 
this  reason  carefully  excluded  from  the 
expeditions,  and  as  far  as  possible  from 
all  knowledge  in  regard  to  naval  opera- 
tions. This  rigid  and  restrictive  policy 
of  the  navy  was  in  such  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  the  military,  where  correspond- 
ents were  generally  welcomed  and  often 
furnished  with  every  fiicility  to  obtain 
and  publish  army  operations,  was  unsat^ 
isfactory,  led  to  much  misrepresentation 
of  the  Navy  Department,  and  sometimes 
to  gross  iiyustice  to  the  navy.  Many  of 
the  perverted  statements  which  had  their 
origin  in  pique  toward  those  who  excluded, 
and  favor  toward  those  who  received  and 
encouraged  them  in  their  efforts  to  be  the 
first  to  lay  before  the  public  news  which  all 
desired  to  know,  but  which  it  was  impol- 
itic and  oflen  ii\jurious  to  publish,  have 
gone  into  the  histories  which,  hastily  got 
up,  were  afterward  without  examina- 
tion adopted  as  authentic.  Nearly  every 
one  of  these  histories  passes  over  the  naval 
commander  or  represents  him  as  a  subor- 
dinate attached  to  a  military  enterprise. 
They  speak,  not  of  Flag  Officer  Stringham's 
expedition,  but  of  '*  General  Butler's  ex- 
pedition to  Ilatteraa."  Some  of  them  as- 
sume that  the  expedition  originated  with 
and  was  achieved  by  him,  when  he  merely 
went  under  orders  with  two  battalions 
which  were  sent  in  compliance  with  a  re- 
quest made  by  the  Navy  Department  for 
troops  to  assist  Flag  Officer  Stringham, 
the  naval  commander,  in  a  naval  expedi- 
tion of  which  he  knew  nothing  until  he 
received  orders  from  General  Scott  direct- 
ing him  to  aid  and  cooperate  in  a  naval 
enterprise. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
expedition  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Port  Royal,  a  more  important  and  more 
elaborate  undertaking,  were  commenced 
really  before  those  of  Haiteras.  As  early  as 
the  25  th  of  J  une  a  board  was  convened  in  the 
Navy  Department,  composed  of  Captain, 
afterward  Rear- Admiral  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 
Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  Chief  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  with  whom  the  Secretary  of  War 
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associated,  by  special  request,  Miyor,  sub- 
sequently General  J.  G.  Barnard  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Later,  Commander, 
now  Rear-Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis,  who 
officiated  as  secretary,  was  added  to  this 
board. 

The  ol^ect  and  purpose  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  convening  this  board,  and 
the  date  when  the  expedition  under  Fla^^ 
Officer  Du  Pont  was  first  contemplated,  will 
be  best  understood  by  publishing  the  ori;- 
ginal  order,  which  was  on  the  25th  of 
June,  only  two  months  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  blockade  had  been  issued  and  be- 
fore it  had  been  made  absolutely  efficient 
at  all  points : 

[Canfldentia].] 

Navy  Dkpartmekt,  June  «6, 1881. 
Captain  8.  F.  Du  Pomt  and  Prof.  A.  D.  Bachb, 
Board,  etc. 
Gentlemen:  The  Navy  Department  is  desfr- 
0U8  to  condense  all  the  information  in  the  ar- 
diives  of  the  Government  which  may  be  con- 
■idered  nseftil  to  the  blocloiding  aqnadrons,  and 
the  Board  are  therefore  requested  to  prepare 
such  matter  as  in  their  Judgment  may  seem  nec- 
essary; first,  extending  fW>m  the  C^hesapeake  to 
Key  West ;  secondly,  from  Key  West  to  the  ex- 
treme southern  pohit  of  Itexas.  It  is  miperative 
that  two  or  more  points  should  be  taken  posaee- 
aion  of  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  Femandina 
and  Port  Royal  are  spoken  of.  Pei-haps  others 
will  occur  to  the  Board.  All  fhcts  bearing  upon 
Buch  a  contemplated  morement  are  desired  at 
an  early  moment.  Subsequently  similar  polnto 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  be  considered.  It  is 
also  very  desirable  that  the  practicability  of 
closing  all  the  Southern  ports  by  mechanical 
means  should  be  fhlly  discussed  and  reported 
upon. 

Very  respectlWly,  etc., 

Gideon  Welles. 

On  the  18th  of  September  a  division  of 
the  Atlantic  squadron  took  place.  Cap- 
tain Du  Pont  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron. 
On  the  12th  of  October  he  received  final 
orders,  and  sailed  on  the  29th. 

In  his  final  instructions,  which  were 
strictly  confidential,  Bull's  Bay,  St.  He- 
lena, Port  Boyal,  and  Femandina  were 
named  as  accessible  and  desirable  points ; 
but  the  preference  of  the  Departm^t  for 
Port  Boyal  was  not  put  in  writing,  lest  it 
might  by  some  means  become  public  and 
the  rebels  put  on  their  guard.  The  views  of 
the  Department  in  iaTor  of  Port  Royal  were 
made  known  to  Flag  Officer  Du  Pont  in  con- 
Tersation,  but  the  opinions  of  that  officer 
did  not  at  first  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Department.  His  choice  was  Bull's  Bay, 
firom  an  a|>prehension  that  Port  Royal  was 
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too  strongly  fortified  and  that  he  could  not 
get  his  flag-ship,  the  Wabosh,  over  the 
bar.  Bat  he  came  into  the  measure  at  the 
last  moment— haTing  been  finally  per- 
suaded, as  he  afterward  admitted,  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  who  visited  New  York 
for  that  purpose  before  he  sailed ;  and  he 
frankly  said  afler  the  result,  that  to  have 
gone  to  Bull's  Bay,  which  was  his  design, 
would  have  been  an  error.  The  destina- 
tion was,  however,  left  indefinite  in  his 
orders,  and  his  conclusions  were  not  to  be 
communicated  to  the  commanders  of  the 
various  vessels  until  they  sailed,  when  the 
point  of  rendezvous  was  indicated  in  sealed 
orders,  which  were  not  to  be  opened  until 
at  sea.  This  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
final  destination  of  the  squadron  prevent- 
ed the  enemy  from  concentrating  a  for- 
midable force  at  Port  Royal  to  resist  the 
Union  arms. 

As  usual  with  large  expeditions,  the  de- 
parture of  Du  Font's  squadron  vras  de- 
layed, and  it  did  not  get  ofi*  until  the  29th  of 
October.  As  soon  as  the  arrangements  for 
that  enterprise  were  completed,  and  be- 
fore the  squadron  left  Hampton  Roads, 
the  attention  pf  the  Department,  pre- 
viously occupied,  was  intently  directed 
toward  New  Orleans,  the  most  important 
place  in  every  point  of  view  in  the  insur- 
rectionary region,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  effectually  blockade.  The  whole  coun- 
try, and  especially  the  great  Northwest, 
vras  interested  in  the  free  and  uninter- 
rupted navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
ocean  outlet  of  the  immense  central  valley 
which  contains  within  its  slopes  one-half 
the  States  and  territory  and  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  Union.  New  Orleans  is  the 
great  depot  for  its  products,  and  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  which  protected  it, 
were  the  gates  that  barred  ocean  communi- 
cation with  the  city.  Tb  gain  possession 
of  the  river  and  of  the  city  was  one  of  the 
first  objects  which  addressed  itself  to  the 
Admimstration  after  the  war  opened,  and 
was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  great 
States  which  were  specially  interested. 
The  unity  of  the  inhabitants  and  States 
of  the  valley  under  one  government,  and 
the  unresisted  communication  of  its  people 
through  the  natural  and  national  highway 
which  belonged  alike  to  those  on  the  up- 
per as  well  as  the  lower  Mississipi,  called 
oat  the  combined  energies  of  all.  The 
Government  sympathized  with  and  re- 
iponded  to  the  demands  that  were  made 


for  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  this 
great  national  right  without  restriction  or 
interruption. 

Military  plans  had  been  projected  from 
the  beginning  to  obtain  control  of  this 
national  thoroughfiire  and  the  city  near 
its  mouth ;  bat  all  of  these  schemes  con- 
templated a  combined  army  and  navy 
movement  which  should  descend  from 
Oairo  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. The  idea  of  a  naval  conquest  of  New 
Orleans  from  the  Ghilf  was  not  entertained 
by  the  army  or  the  Administration.  When, 
therefore,  the  Navy  Department  had  per- 
fected its  arrangements  for  the  Port  Royal 
expedition  and  given  final  instructions  to 
Flag  Officer  Du  Pont,  it  began  to  consider 
the  embarrassments  and  difficulty  of  block- 
ading  the  Mississippi  Delta,  and  the  prae- 
ticability  of  an  effective  demonstration  in 
the  Gulf.  As  early  as  the  3l6t  of  July 
the  Department  had  proposed  to  Commo- 
dore Mervine,  then  in  command  of  the 
blockading  squadron  in  the  Gulf,  to  es- 
tablish and  hold  a  battery  at  or  near  the 
head  of  "  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi," 
and  he  was  authorized  to  take  for  that 
purpose  naval  guns  that  were  at  Tortu- 
gos,  a  large  number  having  been  borrowed 
by  the  War  Department  and  sent  out  to 
Fort  Pickens  on  the  recommendation  of 
Captain  Meigs  of  the  Engineers,  but 
never  used.  These  guns  were  left  e:Epo6ed 
on  the  beach  at  Tortugas. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
communication  of  the  Department  re- 
ferred to: 

Navy  Depabtment.  July  31, 1861. 
Mag  Officer  Wm.  Mervine,  commanding  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron. 
Sir:  ....  A  large  number  of  naval  gnns 
sent  out  to  Fort  Pickens  have  been  landed  at  Tor- 
togas.  If  you  deem  it  practicable  In  your  Judg- 
ment to  establish  and  hold  a  battery  at  or  near 
the  head  of  the  posses  of  the  Mississippi  (and 
ttie  snbject  is  most  earnestly  pressed  upon 
your  immedkite  attention),  you  are  authorized  to 
take  any  number  of  these  gtms  ond  construct 
such  a  battery.  An  engineer  officer  will  proba- 
bly be  detailed  by  the  senior  army  officer  at  your 
request,  and  laborers  to  assist  might  be  hbred  at 
Key  West  The  necessity  of  taking  moasux«8 
to  elTectually  close  the  river  seems  to  leave  no 
alternative  but  the  construction  of  one  or  more 
Vattories,  and  any  expenditures  to  accomplish 
this  will  be  approved  hy  the  Department.  .  . 
Very  retpectAiUy,  etc., 

Gideon  Welles. 

The  capture  of  the  forts  and  the  city  by 
a  naval  c3Q)edition  from  the  Gulf  was  at 
that  time  «atertained  by  no  one,  aad  aa 
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effectire  blockade  of  the  numerous  passes 
by  naval  vessels  alcme  seemed  impossible. 
One  or  more  batteries  above  the  delta  was 
deemed  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  ef- 
fectual method  of  preventing  oommunica- 
tion.  In  the  mean  time  the  rebels  had  in 
July  taken  possession  of  and  repaired 
the  fortifications  at  Ship  Island,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  ofif  the  coast,  and  some  sixty 
miles  from  New  Orleans,  about  equidis- 
tant from  Mobile,  and  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
strategic  importance  of  this  place  was  felt, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Department  became 
aware  of  the  fiicts  the  following  communi- 
cation was  addressed  to  Flag  Officer 
Mcrvine : 

[Confidential.] 
Navy  Depabtmekt,  August «,  18C1. 
Hag  Officer  William  Hertine,  commanding 
Golf  Blockading  Squadron. 

Bib  :  In  yonr  despatch  No.  —  of  the  22d  Jnly, 
yon  report  tliat  you  intend  to  visit  Ship  Island. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  and  rc^^ 
that  you  should  have  pcimittcd  so  important  a 
position  as  Ship  Island  tc  have  been  fortified  and 
retained  by  the  insurgents.  At  this  distance  It 
is  dUUcnlt  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  ap« 
parent  inactivity  and  indifference  Uiat  have  gov- 
erned in  tills  matter.  If  the  force  under  your 
command  is  not  all  that  wo  could  wish,  or  all 
that  we  intend  it  shall  be,  still  it  is  suflicient  Ibr 
some  demonstration,  and  it  would  be  well  Co 
make  up  in  activity  and  extra  exertion  for  the 
want  of  numbers. 

You  have  large  ships,  heavy  batteries,  young 
and  willing  officers,  vrith  men  sufficient  to  dis* 
possess  the  Insurgents  from  Ship  Island.  They 
might  liave  been  prevented  entirely  flrom  in- 
trenching themselves  upon  it.  In  order  to  have 
done  this,  smaller  vessels  would  have  been  ne- 
cessarily substituted  to  giuurd  tlie  passes.  This, 
it  would  seem,  might  have  been  done. 

I  allude  to  these  matters,  not  knowing  what 
action  you  have  taken  in  the  premises  since  the 
22d  ult.  There  is  great  uneasiness  in  the  pub* 
lie  mind,  as  well  as  anxiety  in  the  Depaitment, 
on  the  apparent  inactivity  of  our  sqimdi-one. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
GmEOM  Welles. 

The  naval  preparations  made  in  conse- 
quence of  these  orders  alarmed  the  reb- 
els, who  during  their  occupation  of  Ship 
Island  had  intrenched  themselves  and  re- 
built the  fort  which  had  been  previously 
destroyed. 

Captain  W.  W.  McEean  relieved  Flag 
Officer  Mervine  of  the  command  of  the 
Gulf  squadron  in  September.  The  works 
on  Ship  Island  were  abandoned  by  the 
rebels  with  some  precipitation  soon  after, 
and  on  the  17th  of  September  Cemmander 
Melancton  Smith  of  the  steamer  Massa- 
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chusetts  landed  a  force  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island.  Our  men  proceeded  to 
mount  cannon,  and  strengthened  the  fort 
by  a  formidable  armament  of  nine-inch 
Dahlgren  guns  and  rifled  cannon.  Bar- 
racks were  also  erected  from  the  materials 
which  the  rebels  left  on  the  island  when 
they  fled ;  and  having  in  view  at  that  early 
day  an  effective  naval  demonstration  in 
that  quarter,  the  island  was  held  by  th« 
navy  until  troops  could  be  sent  to  occopy 
it.  The  importance  of  retaining  the  isl- 
and for  naval  operations  was  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Government,  and  on  repre- 
sentations firom  the  Navy  Department  a 
military  force  of  2,600  men  was  promised 
for  its  occupation.  This  force  was  intend- 
ed to  relieve  the  seamen  from  confined 
shore  duty  and  allow  them  more  active 
service  afloat.  Some  effort  was  required 
to  effect  this  object,  and  circumstances  fii- 
Tored  the  application. 

General  Butler  had  rendered  important 
services  early  in  the  war  at  Annapolis  and 
Baltimore^  These  services  were  as  much 
of  a  civil  as  military  character,  and  as 
such  were  valued  by  the  Administration. 
The  leading  and  educated  army  officers, 
while  they  recognized  the  ability  of  Gen- 
eral Bulter  as  a  civil  magistrate,  munici- 
pal officer,  or  chief  of  police,  did  not  ad- 
mit that  his  education,  training,  genius, 
or  capacity  were  military,  or  adapted  to 
his  military  aspirations  or  the  position  as- 
signed him.  He  had  been  relieved  from 
command  first  at  Baltimore  and  then  at 
Fortress  Monroe.  But  his  brief  adminis- 
tration at  Baltimore  and  some  of  his  acts 
and  papers  had  made  him  popular  in  that 
stormy  period.  In  order  therefore  that  hm 
might  have  command  odmmensurate  with 
his  office  and  retain  nominal  military  rank 
and  position,  he  was  early  in  the  autumn, 
after  he  accompanied  Flag  Officer  String- 
ham  to  Hatteras,  sent  to  the  New  England 
States,  which  were  made  a  distinct  mili- 
tary department,  to  which  he  was  assign- 
ed, with  authority  to  raise  by  enlistment  a 
force  to  serve  on  the  coast  wherever  wanted. 
In  raising  these  troops  a  difficulty  bad  oc- 
curred between  him  and  Governor  An- 
drew of  Massachusetts,  causing  additional 
embarrassment  to  the  Administration , 
from  which  it  was  felt  all  would  be  re- 
lieved were  this  restless  officer  sent  to  Ship 
Island  or  the  fiir  Southwest,  where  his  en- 
ergy, activity,  and  impulsive  force  mi^t 
be   employed   in  desultory  aquatic   and 
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shcffe  daty  in  coDoert  with  the  navy. 
Many  of  the  men  to  be  enlisted  by  him 
would  oome  from  the  seaboard,  and  a  oon- 
siderable  portion  of  th^n  were  fishermen 
and  mariners  who  could^  it  was  said,  per- 
form sach  amphibious  coast  duty  as  might 
be  needed  at  Ship  Island,  Beaufort,  or 
elsewhere.  As  this  duty  would  be  chiefly 
that  of  seconding  naval  operations — acting 
in  cooperation  with  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  the  direction  of  naval  offi- 
oers — ^it  was  thought  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  such  an  opening  presented  it- 
self for  the  employment  of  Qeneral  Butler 
and  the  regiments  he  was  raising  in  New 
England.  He  could,  as  the  navy  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  Ship  Island,  be  detail- 
ed with  his  command  for  duty  at  that  sta- 
tion, and  in  due  time  elsewhere  on  the 
coast. 

In  a  letter  to  Flag  Officer  McKean,  then 
in  oonmiand  of  the  squadron  in  the  Gulf, 
that  officer  was  informed  on  the  2d  of 
November  of  this  promised  military  force, 
and  directed  to  hold  Ship  Island  until  its 
arrival : 

[Confldeatift].] 
Navt  Dbpartxent,  November  9, 1901. 
Flag  OtQoer  W.  W.  MoKban,  oommanding  Qulf 
Blockading  Squadron. 

Sib  :  .  .  .  General  Butler  with  2,500  men 
Will  sail  fbr  Ship  Island  aboat  the  20th  Novem- 
ber. Too  wlU  tbeicftre  bold  posaession  of  that 
ialand,  and,  if  pzacUoable,  move  up  the  nine-inoli 
gona  ftom  Tortngas.    .    .    . 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

Gideon  Welles. 

The  troops  did  not  leave  as  soon  as  was 
promised,  and  on  the  25th  of  November  a 
further  communication  on  the  same  sub- 
ject was  addressed  to  Flag  Officer  McKean, 
from  which  I  make  the  following  extract : 

Navt  DbpabtmsnI*,  November  95, 1861. 
Flag  Officer  William  W.  McKean,  command- 
ing Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  Key  West, 
Florida. 
SiH:  The  Conatitatioii  sails  in  a  tew  days 
with  a  force  to  take  possession  of  Ship  Island. 
Ton  will,  therefore,  transfer  to  the  senior  officer 
in  command  of  this  force  possession  of  all  Gov- 
ernment property  not  actually  required  by  you 
Jbr  establishing  a  naval  depot.    Ton  will  co<)p- 
erate  with  this  officer  la  the  protection  of  this 
position.    .    .    . 
I  am,  respectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 
Gideon  Welles. 

The  occupancy  of  Ship  Island  by  the 
navy,  and  the  procurement  of  2,500  troops 
for  the  station,  were  preliminary  to  other 
and  more  extensive  operations  which  the 
Government  had  in  view  in  that  (Quarter. 
44 


Kepresentations  had  been  made  that  a 
strong  Union  feeling  existed  in  Texas, 
which  only  needed  the  protection  and  en- 
oonragement  of  an  armed  Union  force  to 
be  fully  developed.  A  demonstration  on 
the  coast  of  Texas  was  consequently  enters 
tained.  Mobile  was,  however,  a  more  fa- 
vored point  with  military  men,  in  view  of 
the  combined  army  and  navy  movement 
which  was  organizing  to  descend  from  the 
North  and  obtain  possession  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  ultimately  of  New  Or- 
leans. An  effort  in  the  direction  of  Mo- 
bile seemed  a  preferable  military  move- 
ment to  Galveston  or  any  part  of  Texas. 
But  while  the  attention  of  others,  when 
turned  to  the  Southwest,  was  divided  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mobile,  the  Navy  De- 
partment, on  which  devolved  the  duty  of 
establishing  an  efiective  blockade  of  the 
coast  and  the  interdiction  of  all  traffic  with 
New  Orleans,  felt  the  necessity  of  more 
efficient  and  decisive  measures  than  the 
mere  possession  of  ouiposts  like  Ship  Isl- 
and and  the  Mississippi  Delta  to  accom- 
plish the  object.  The  difficulty  of  guard- 
ing and  closing  the  passes  of  the  Missis- 
sij^i,  and  all  water  communication  with 
New  Orleans,  which  was  as  difficult  as  the 
blockade  of  Wilmington  at  a  later  period, 
the  escape  of  the  Sumter,  the  disaster  to 
the  naval  vessels  commanded  by  Captain 
Pope  and  others,  the  knowledge  that  for- 
midable iron-clad  vessels  were  being  rap- 
idly constructed  at  New  Orleans,  the  low 
alluvial  banks  of  the  river,  on  which  the 
army  was  disinclined  to  attempt  to  plant 
and  erect  batteries  and  garrison  them  in 
that  sickly  swamp,  were  facts  keenly  felt ; 
and  it  seemed  that  a  vigorous  blow  at  the 
centre  by  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  it- 
self would  be  less  difficult,  less  expensive, 
less  exhausting,  would  be  attended  with 
less  loss  of  life  and  be  a  more  fatal  blow 
to  the  rebels,  than  the  most  extensive, 
stringent,  and  protracted  blockade  that 
could  possibly  be  established.  The  army 
movements  were  tanly  and  indefinite,  and, 
regardless  of  the  navy  and  the  blockade, 
they  began  to  tend  toward  Mobile  rather 
than  New  Orleans,  as  a  better  objective 
point  for  military  operations.  These  un- 
certain and  vacillating  military  schemes 
convinced  the  Navy  Department  that  it 
could  not  rely  on  the  army  to  aid  in  en- 
forcing the  blockade;  that  what  was  a 
primary  object  with  the  navy  was  a  sec- 
ondary one  with  the  army.    While,  there- 
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fore,  we  continued  to  assist  in  the  more- 
ment  for  descending  the  river,  whatever 
might  be  its  termination,  we  felt  the  ne- 
cessitj'  of  projecting  other  and  more  effec- 
tive and  definite  measures,  having  in  view 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  lower  Mississippi  by  a  naval 
expedition,  which  should  ascend  from  the 
Gulf.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  convince 
others,  and  particularly  military  men, 
that  such  an  enterprise  was  feasible.  Lit- 
tle encouragement  was  received  from  any 
quarter.  In  general  and  desultory  con- 
versation with  military  and  naval  men 
and  others,  the  passage  of  the  forts  and 
capture  of  New  Orleans  was  spoken  of  as 
a  desirable  but  not  a  practicable  naval  un- 
dertaking. Yet  it  was  noted  and  remem- 
bered by  the  Navy  Department  that  our 
steamers  had  passed  and  repassed  the  bat- 
teries at  Hatteras  and  Port  Royal,  had 
overcome  them  without  serious  injury  to 
the  vessels,  and  it  was  asked  why  could 
not  the  forts  in  the  Mississippi  be  passed 
in  like  manner?  There  were,  it  is  true,  a 
narrow  channel,  a  rapid,  adverse  current, 
and  regularly  constructed  forts  to  be  en- 
countered, which  might  prove  more  for- 
midable than  the  batteries  at  Hatteras  and 
Hilton  Head;  but  with  steamships  the 
propelling  power  of  the  vessel — now  no 
longer  dependent  on  wind  and  tide—vras 
subject  to  the  commander,  and  with  some 
loss  of  vessels,  some  sacrifice  of  life,  it  was 
believed  the  forts  might  be  run .  This  was 
an  occasion  when  it  became  necessary  to 
take  great  risks  to  accomplish  great  re- 
sults. What  vras  early  spoken  of  as  a 
possibility— an  event  hoped  for  rather  than 
attainable— gradually  gained  favor  vnth 
the  Navy  Department,  until  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  it  was  not  only  practi- 
cable, but  the  best  step  which  could  be 
taken  for  perfecting  the  blockade,  getting 
possession  of  the  river,  and  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion.  The  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  familiar 
with  the  river  while  in  the  merchant 
service,  was  earnest  and  unequivocal  for 
a  purely  naval  attack,  and  was  con- 
fident the  passage  of  the  forts  might 
be  effected  without  military  assistance. 
When,  therefore,  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  forts  at  Port  Royal  was  re- 
ceived and  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  effected — the  squadron  under  Du 
Pont,  like  that  under  Stringham,  having 
passed  and  repassed  the    batteries,  Du 


Font's  in  a  circle,  thus  incurring  double 
risk,  without  material  iiyury  to  the  vessels 
or  serious  loss  of  life — the  views  of  the 
Navy  Department  in  regard  to  the  passage 
of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  hitherto  specu- 
lative and  uncertain,  were  co^rmed,  and 
measures  for  its  accomplishment  were 
commenced. 

President  Lincoln  was  made  acquainted 
with  our  views  and  our  programme  for 
passing  the  forts  and  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  by  the  navy,  and  our  belief  in  its 
success,  based  on  the  &ct  that  steam  had 
vnrought  a  revolution  in  naval  war&re, 
practical  proof  of  which  vras  furnished  in 
the  achievements  of  the  navy  at  Hatteras 
and  Port  Royal.    If  the  forts  were  passed, 
the  &11  of  New  Orleans  vnis  certain.    He 
became  deeply  interested,  but  was  at  first 
somewhat  incredulous  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  enterprise.    Among  the  important 
movements  projected,  this  had  not  been 
one.    Military  men,  of  whom  there  were 
many  in  and  about  the  War  Department 
whom  he  saw  daily,  had  not  suggested  it. 
They  had  a  different  programme,  and  he 
had  faith  that  the  combined  army  and 
navy  descent  of  the  river  which  had  been 
resolved  upon,  and  was  a  fevorite  scheme 
in  army  circles,  would  sooner  and  more 
easily  secure  the  city  than  any  naval  ex- 
pedition ascending  from  the  Gulf.    His 
attention  had  been  wholly  directed  to  this 
combined  movement  for  descending  the 
Mississippi,  which  seemed  more  plausible 
and  more  powerful   than   the  proposed 
ascent,  where   the  fleet   must  straggle 
against  a  strong  current  and  pass  two 
of  the  most  formidable  forts  on  the  con- 
tinent.   But,  it  was  urged,  the  very  fact 
that  they  were  formidable,  that  the  rebels 
confided  in  their  strength,  was  an  argu- 
ment in  our  favor.    On  that  side  of  the 
city  they  felt  secure,  and  their  chief  pre- 
parations were  and  would  be  to  resist  ap- 
proaches by  the  immense  organizations 
from  above,  of  which  they  had  been  and 
would  continue  to  be  duly  vramed.    They 
were  not  making  extra  preparations  for 
an  attack  from  a  different  direction,  and 
their  suspicions  should  not  be  aroased. 
Secrecy  would  conduce  to  the  success  of  a 
naval  expedition.    If  it  were  to  go  for- 
ward, it  was  advisable  that  the  measaie 
should  be  dLscussed  as  little  as  possible, 
and  for  the  time  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  War  Department  should  be  made  ac- 
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qaainted  with  our  purpose.  The  naval 
saocesR  in  the  two  preceding  expeditions, 
of  which  be  had  known  hat  little  and 
which  had  heen  quietly  conducted,  in- 
f^ired  the  President  with  confidence  in 
naval  management  and  naval  power,  and 
with  very  little  hesitation  he  came  into 
the  prqject.  Difficulty  vras  experienced, 
however,  in  getting  satisfactory  and  reli- 
able topographical  and  hydrographical 
information,  and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
actual  defences  at  the  time.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  already 
stated,  was  acquainted  with  the  river 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  place, 
and  felt  confident  the  low  shores  and  bat- 
teries could  oppose  no  insurmountable 
obstruction,  for  the  larger  vessels  could 
overlook  them. 

About  this  time  Commander  D.  D.  Por- 
ter returned  vnth  the  steam  frigate  Pow- 
hatan from  an  irregular  cruise  on  which 
he  had  been  improperly  sent.  Having 
wholly  fiskiled  to  carry  out  the  plan  on 
which  he  had  been  surreptitiously  des- 
patched, he  was  subsequently  ordered  to 
the  Gulf  squadron,  and  had  b^n  stationed 
for  a  period  off  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi.  On  his  return  tbe  Navy  De- 
partment, having  decided  to  make  a  naval 
attack  on  the  forts  and  city,  vras  glad  to 
avail  itself  of  his  recent  observations,  and 
of  whatever  information  he  possessed  in 
regard  to  the  river  and  the  forts.  He 
was  therefore  questioned  and  soon  taken 
into  our  confidence.  He  entered  with  seal 
into  the  views  of  the  Department,  but  ex- 
pressed great  doubts  whether  the  forts 
could  be  passed  until  reduced  or  seriously 
damaged.  This  he  said  might  be  effected 
by  a  flotilla  of  bomb- vessels  with  mortars, 
which  could  in  forty-eight  hours  demol- 
ish the  forts  or  render  them  untenable. 
Commander  Porter's  proposition  was  a 
departure  from  the  original  plan  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  was  strongly  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Assistant  Secretary.  It 
would  not,  however,  have  been  good  ad- 
ministration to  have  omitted  any  means 
considered  by  the  army  and  Commander 
Porter,  whom  it  consulted,  essential  to  suo- 
bess ;  and  as  a  mortar  flotilla  would  fur- 
nish additional  power  and  would  probably 
render  success  more  certain,  it  received 
favorable  consideration  from  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  was 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  programme. 

As  a  cooperative  military  force  would 


be  necessary.  President  Lincoln  desired 
that  General  McClellan,  who  had  just 
been  installed  General-in-Chief,  should  be 
advised  of  the  plan  and  his  approval  and 
cooperation  obtained.  He  therefore  made 
an  appointment  for  consultation  at  that 
officer's  residence.  At  that  time  General 
McClellan  occupied  the  house  of  Bayard 
Smith  on  the  corner  of  H  and  Fourteenth 
streets,  the  present  Washington  residence 
of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hooper  of  Boston.  I 
had  proposed  that  the  conference  should 
take  place  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  but 
the  President  objected  that  we  should  be 
constantly  interrupted  by  persons  whom  • 
he  could  not  refuse  to  see — members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  others. 

This  meeting  took  place  not  &r  from 
the  middle  of  November.  My  impression 
is,  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  15th.  It 
was  prior  to  the  18th  of  that  month.  I 
was  accompanied  to  the  conference  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Fox  and  Commander 
D.  D.  Porter,  both  intelligent  men  in 
their  profession  and  each  acquainted  with 
the  passes  of  the  Mississippi  and  aware 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  These 
gentlemen  called  at  my  house  by  previous 
arrangement  to  talk  over  the  subject 
about  an  hour  before  the  meeting,  and 
went  with  me  to  General  McClellan's. 
The  President,  General  McClellan,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  named,  with  myself, 
were  the  only  persons  present  at  the  con- 
ference. 

General  McClellan  listened  attentively 
to  the  proposition,  but  I  thought  with  lit- 
tle confidence  in  its  success.  To  reduce 
the  forts  and  capture  New  Orleans  he 
seemed  to  suppose  must  of  necessity  be  a 
military  operation,  which  would  require 
an  army  of  at  least  50,000  men.  He  could 
not  spare  so  large  a  force,  nor  had  he  a 
competent  military  officer  of  high  rank 
whom  he  could  detail  to  command  such  an 
expedition  and  conduct  the  siege.  When, 
however,  he  understood  it  was  to  be  a  na- 
val expedition,  and  that  a  military  force 
of  10,000  men  to  garrison  the  forts  and 
hold  the  city  afler  the  navy  had  obtained 
possession  wbs  all  that  was  required,  he 
came  readily  into  the  arrangement.  We 
had  already  obtained  the  promise  of  2,500 
men  for  Ship  Island,  who  were  to  be 
largely  reinforced  for  a  descent  on  Texas 
or  an  attack  on  Mobile.  These  troops, 
which  were  being  recruited,  might  go  for- 
ward with  that  expectation,  and  at  the  t 
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proper  time  when  the  navy  was  ready 
cjold  be  diverted  to  the  Mississippi  and 
New  Orleans. 

The  proposal  of  Commander  Porter  for 
a  bomb  flotilla  met  his  decided  approval. 
He  deemed  such  a  battery  absc^utely  es- 
sential to  success.  As  our  preparations 
would  be  formidable  and  oonsequenUy  at- 
tract attention,  and  as  there  were  spies 
and  rebel  sympathizers  among  us,  it  was 
concluded  it  would  be  best  that  the  im- 
preHsion  should  continue  that  Texas  or 
Mobile  was  the  objective  point,  without 
specifying  which;  and  to  make  matters 
stiU  more  indefinite,  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah were  talked  of.  Profound  and 
impenetrable  secrecy  in  regard  to  New 
Orleans  was  eiyoined  upon  each  and  all. 

Major  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  had  been  em^ 
ployed  on  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 
and  knew  their  strength,  was  by  advice 
of  General  McClellan  consulted.  This- 
officer  fully  appreciated  the  magnitude  of 
the  movement  and  its  immense  importance 
to  the  country.  He  also  approved  ascend- 
ing the  river  to  capture  the  city,  but  con- 
sidered it  all-important  that  the  forts 
should  be  reduced  before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  go  above  them.  This  he  recom- 
mended should  be  a  combined  army  and 
navy  movement  with  ironclads  and  mor- 
tars. 

The  original  proposition  of  the  Navy 
Department  was  to  run  past  the  forts  and 
capture  the  city,  when,  the  fleet  being 
above  and  communication  cut  oS,  the  low- 
er defences  must  fall.  But  the  military 
gentlemen  deemed  the  reduction  of  the 
forts  before  the  passage  of  the  naval  ves- 
sels was  attempted  to  be  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. The  General-in-Chief,  whose 
time  and  mind  were  occupied  with  the 
immense  army  then  organizing  in  front  of 
Washington,  designated  M^jor  Barnard 
for  consultation  and  advice  in  this  naval 
expedition,  to  which  he  could  not  give  the 
attention  its  importance  demanded.  Ma- 
jor Barnard  in  successive  interviews,  and 
finally  in  a  private  memorandum,  afler 
giving  the  whole  subject  considenition, 
states:  *'I  should  consider  necessary, 
first,  a  powerful  fleet  bearing  from  300  to 
400  guns  (&s  many  XI.  and  IX.  guns  as 
can  be  had);  second,  half  a  dozen  iron- 
clad gunboats  (or  as  many  more  as  can 
be  had);  third,  10,000  troops  (all  these 
might  not  be  necessary  in  reducing  the 


works,  but  they  should  be  with  the  expe- 
dition to  take  immediate  advantage  of  its 
success).  I  should  hope  to  reduce  the 
works  without  regular  ste^e  operations; 
but  even  if  it  became  neoesaary  to  resort 
to  them,  the  powerful  artillmy  of  the  fleet 
would  make  a  large  siege  train  unneces- 
sary. .  .  .  The  fleet  should  be  aooom- 
panied  by  say  15  to  90  mortar  vessels, 
such  as  are  now  being  equipped.  .  .  . 
But  to  pass  those  works  (merely)  with  a 
fleet  and  appear  before  New  Orleans  is 
merely  a  raid — ^no  ci4>ture.  New  Orleans 
and  the  river  cannot  be  held  ontil  com- 
munications are  perfectly  established.^' 

These  were  the  g^eral  views  of  an 
officer  who  appreciated  and  always  did 
justice  to  the  navy;  who  did  not  think 
50,000  men  or  regular  siege  approaches 
necessary;  but  who  called  fiir  half  a 
dozen  or  more  ironclads  when  we  had 
not  one,  and  deemed  fifteen  or  twenty 
mortar  vesseh}  essential,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  forts'  before  the  passage  of  the 
vessels  was  attempted  to  be  neceRsary. 

Commander  Porter  took  a  similar  view 
in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  forts  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  ships.  He  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  works  in  forty-eight 
hours  with  a  mortar  flotilla,  and  was  con- 
fident he  could  effect  their  destruction  in 
that  time.  In  its  essential  features  his 
proposition  corresponded  with  those  of  the 
army  engineer.  Both  made  it  a  point 
that  the  forts  should  be  first  reduced. 
Both  were  strongly  combated  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  who  adhered  to  the  orig- 
inal naval  programme,  that  the  steaxners 
could  pass  the  forts  without  reducing  or 
even  bombarding  them.  But  in  deference 
to  military  authority  and  the  confident  as- 
sertions of  Commander  Porter,  the  propo- 
sition of  the  lattw  for  a  mortar  flotilla 
was  adopted  as  an  auxiliary  force,  which 
might  render  assistance  and  be  of  no  det- 
riment to  the  expedition. 

The  labor  of  preparation,  especially 
after  the  scheme  of  a  bomb  flotilla  wop 
adopted,  became  imm^ise,  and  was  en 
tered  upon  vnth  alacrity  and  energy. 
Suitable  vessels  were  to  be  purchased 
and  adapted  to  war  purposes;  immense 
mortars  and  shells  were  to  be  cast  and 
mortar  beds  prepared;  guns,  carria^^, 
projectiles,  ordnance  of  every  description 
ordered,  and  stores  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  provided. 

It  was  now  bxl  interesting  inquiry  what 
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nayal  oflioer  should  be  selected  to  command 
the  expedition.  An  officer  was  wanted  to 
cany  out  a  plan  already  determined  upon 
by  the  Department**a  plan  that  was  not 
in  ail  respects  conounred  in  by  the  mil* 
itaiy  authorities,  which  had  not  recei?ed 
their  full  sanction,  nor  had  the  original 
programme  the  aj^proval  of  any  naval  offi* 
cer.  The  duty  to  be  imposed  upon  him  waa 
noTel,  and  required  courage,  audacity, 
tact,  and  fearless  energy,  with  great  self- 
reliance,  deoisiye  judgment,  and  ability  to 
discriminate  and  act  under  trying  and  ex* 
traordinary  circumstances.  He  was  to  be 
made  fuUy  acquainted  with  theol^ectand 
purposes  of  the  Department,  and  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  them.  He  was  also  to 
be  informed  of  the  deviations  which,  on 
the  suggestion  and  recommendations  of 
others,  had  from  abundanoe  of  caution 
been  made.  These  he  was  to  adopt  or  di^ 
pose  of  as  he  might  judge  best  when  on  his 
post  and  in  full  command,  but  with  a  dii- 
tinct  understanding  that  he  would  be  held 
accountable  for  the  result.  Every  pronn 
inent  name  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
navy  was  studied  and  scanned.  The  mer- 
its and  characteristics  of  each  officer  in  the 
service  had  been  canvassed  in  every  partic- 
ular after  the  war  commenced,  and  the 
especial  traits  and  reliability  of  each  one 
examined,  that  we  might  know  his  quali- 
ties and  fidelity,  in  order  that  we  might 
rightly  judge  to  what  place  or  position  he 
was  best  adapted.  Seniority  had  its  in- 
fluence, but  waa  not  always  satisfactory. 
Among  the  few  marked  for  ability,  nauti- 
cal experience,  and  long  and  fidthful  ser- 
Tice,  but  who  bad  never  yet  been  given  a 
high  command  nor  been  fully  tested  and 
tried  as  chief,  was  Captain  David  Glasgow 
Farragut.  Other  names  were  considered 
and  their  merits  weighed,  examined,  and 
compared.  The  important  question  of 
earnest,  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  was  of  course  a  pri- 
mary consideration.  There  waa  little 
doubt  that  the  naval  officers  who  had 
oontinned  in  service  until  the  dose  of 
1861,  when  this  sulyect  ma  under  con- 
sideration, were -faithful ;  but  there  were 
different  degrees  of  fidelity  as  well  as 
of  capacity.  Some  officers  had  wavered 
at  the  beginning,  who  became  after- 
ward zealous  in  the  cause ;  some  through- 
out were  cool  and  indifferent,  who  never- 
theless obeyed  orders  as  a  matter  of 
duty ;  but  most  of  those  who  remained  in 


the  navy  were  patriotic  and  devoted  to  the 
country  and  the  flag.  Such  as  believed 
their  obligations  to  their  State  or  section 
to  be  paramount  to  those  they  owed  their 
oonntry  had,  prior  to  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  shown  the  sincerity  of 
their  convictions  by  tendering  their  resig- 
nations and  leaving  the  service.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  those  who  vrithdrew 
were  Southern  men. 

But  the  general  demoralixation  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  South  caused 
the  Navy  Department,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter every  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
hesitate  and  doubt  who  that  belonged  to 
that  section  could  be  trusted.  So  general 
waa  the  defection  that  confidence  in  all 
was  impaired.  Such  vras  the  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  men,  and  so  sectional  the 
conflict,  that  the  Navy  Department  felt  it 
a  duty  at  the  commencement  of  difficulties 
to  supersede  every  Southern  officer  in 
command  of  a  vessel  on  a  foreign  station. 
But  while  the  great  body  of  Southern 
officers  left  the  service  in  that  crisis,  those 
that  remained  w«re,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, of  undoubted  and  marked  fidelity 
and  patriodsm.  Sacrifices  which  others 
did  not  and  could  not  make  they  submitted 
to.  From  a  sense  of  duty  and  love  of 
country  they  became  aliens,  exiles  from 
their  homes  and  kindred.  Prominent 
among  these  was  Captain  Farragut,  a 
Southern  man  by  birth,  a  resident  of  the 
South  from  choice.  He  had  never  been  a 
party  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  secession 
when  introduced  struck  him  with  abhor- 
rence, as  not  only  an  error  but  a  crime. 
Nationality  is  a  sentiment  with  men  who 
are  employed  professionally  and  for  life 
in  the  Federal  service ;  and  among  mili- 
tary, and  especially  naval  ofiiceri,  there  b 
an  undoubted  tendency  to  centralism.  Ex- 
traordinary efforts  were  made  by  leaders 
in  the  secession  movement  to  enlist  the 
State  pride,  local  feeling,  and  personal 
ambition  of  naval  officers  of  the  South, 
and  to  weaken  their  Federal  attachment. 
To  a  considerable  extent  these  intrigues 
were  suoceesinl.  Failing  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  true  political 
theory  and  structure  of  our  system,  many 
officers,  naval  and  military,  educated  by 
their  country  and  paid  firom  its  treasury, 
became  estranged  from  the  Union  and 
abandoned  the  flag.  Not  so  with  Farra- 
gut. Nothing  could  shake  his  fidelity  to 
the  country  and  Government,  which  he 
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loved  with  filial  devolion  and  had  served 
from  his  earliest  youth.  Residing  at  Nor- 
folk, unemployed,  on  waiting  orders,  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1861,  he  watched 
with  amazement  and  intense  interest  the 
exciting  political  movements  of  the  period, 
and  for  tbe  first  time  in  his  life  became  an 
active  partisan.  With  his  whole  heart 
and  energies  he  maintained  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  and  contributed  to  its  success 
in  Virginia  by  the  triumphant  vote  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  secessionists  were  beaten 
by  60,000  majority.  Li  the  belief  that 
this  clear  expression  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment was  conclusive  and  the  State  made 
fiLithful,  he  reposed  in  comparative  yet 
vigilant  security  until  the  firing  on  Sum- 
tar,  when  the  violence  of  the  secessionists, 
followed  by  the  secret  action  of  the  Con- 
vention at  Richmond,  warned  him  that 
Virginia  had  swung  from  her  moorings. 
The  Convention  was  composed  of  a  major- 
ity of  nominal  Union  men,  but  many  of 
them  were  of  a  passive  and  negative  char- 
acter, who  trusted  there  would  yet  in 
some  way  be  a  compromise.  The  seces- 
sionists, who  were  violent,  positive,  revo- 
lutionary, and  wanted  no  compromise, 
cowed  and  controlled  them.  On  the  day 
when  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
ordinance  of  secession  had  passed  the  Con- 
vention, Captain  Farragut  determined  to 
abandon  Norfolk  and  the  State.  His  home 
should  be  in  the  Union ;  he  would  recog- 
nize and  serve  under  no  flag  but  that  un- 
der which  he  was  bom,  which  for  fifty 
years,  in  every  land  and  clime,  he  had 
supported,  and  to  defend  which  he  had 
always  been  ready  to  yield  his  life ;  his 
hand  should  never  be  raised  against  it, 
nor  would  he  be  indifferent  to  its  cause. 
Collecting  hastily  a  few  valuables,  he 
placed  his  wife,  sister,  and  their  children 
in  a  carriage,  put  his  loaded  pistols  in  his 
pocket,  and  within  two  hours  from  the 
reception  of  the  news  that  Virginia  had 
decided  to  secede  he  proceeded  to  the 
Baltimore  steamer,  then  at  the  wharf. 
Leaving  all  else  behind,  he  resolved  not  to 
be  denationalized  or  torn  from  the  Union ; 
he  would  know  no  country  but  that  which 
he  had  loved  and  served  from  hb  child- 
hood. The  next  day  he  passed  through 
Baltimore,  then  in  that  excited  insurrec- 
tion which  followed  the  massacre  of  the 
Miueachusetts  Yolunteers.  The  ordinary 
channels  of  travel  by  steamers  and  rail- 
roads were  interrupted,  and  in  the  general 


confusion  it  was  difficult  to  procure  i 
of  transportation  or  to  leave  the  city. 
He  found  by  accident  that  a  common  cairal 
boat  was  leaving  the  wharf  for  Philadel- 
phia. On  this  boat,  which  had  indiffermt 
accommodations  for  about  eighteen  per- 
sons, there  were  crowded  Dearly  three  hun- 
dred— fugitives,  like  himself  and  fiunily, 
seeking  refuge  in  the  North.  He  reached 
New  York  after  some  annoyance  and  in- 
convenience with  but  slight  pecuniary 
means  to  sustain  himself  and  his  exiled  and 
dependent  fieimily.  Being  on  waiting  orders 
— ^for  the  Department,  which  did  not  then 
know  these  particulars,  was  moving  with 
cautious,  vigilant,  and  wary  steps,  care- 
ful and  guarded  whom  to  trust,  and  in  the 
employment  of  Southern  officers  particu- 
larly circumspect — Captain  Farragut  felt 
his  pecuniary  resources  insufficient  for  his 
support  in  the  great  metropolis.  Always 
modest  and  unobtrusive,  and  almost  a 
stranger  in  New  York,  he  found  a  resting 
place  for  a  few  days  under  the  roof  of  a 
friend  whom  he  had  previously  known, 
until  he  could  obtain  a  secluded  place  out 
of  the  city,  adapted  to  his  limited  means. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  a  modest  cottage 
at  Hastings  on  the  Hudson  at  a  rent  of 
$150  per  annum,  which  he  plainly  fur- 
nished, and  to  which,  with  one  servant, 
he  retired  to  await  events — ^ready,  bow- 
ever,  and  anxious  to  serve  his  country  and 
give  himself  to  her  cause. 

Active  employment  was  not  immediately 
given  him,  partly  for  reasons  already 
stated,  and  partly  because  there  were  not 
at  that  early  day  naval  Tessels  and  posi- 
tions for  all  in  the  higher  trades. 

A  sifting  of  the  naval  officers  vras  re- 
quired to  preserve  harmony  and  render 
the  service  efficient.  Soiue  of  them  wero 
old  and  infirm ;  some  were  physically  and 
others  mentally  inoompntent ;  but  none 
would  admit  infirmity,  and  all  vranted  em- 
ployment. While  it  luight  have  been 
wrong  to  dismiss  any  of  them  from  the 
service,  it  would  have  been  a  greater 
wrong  to  have  given  some  of  them  active 
duty.  Congress,  therefore,  at  the  extra 
session  in  the  summer  of  1861,  took  steps 
to  relieve  the  Department  of  this  difficulty, 
and  under  the  act  of  August  3,  1861,  for 
the  better  organization  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment, a  board  of  officers  was  con- 
vened to  name  such  as  should  be  retired 
frt)m  active  service.  Captain  Farragut  was 
made  a  member  of  that  board.    The  dutjr 
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was  delicate  and  responsible,  reqairing 
sagacity,  just  discrimination,  impartiality, 
and  decision ;  for  they  were  to  take  the 
Register  and  pass  (m  the  merits  of  each 
and  every  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the 
navy. 

I  had  met  and  been  fiivorably  impressed 
by  Captain  Farragat  some  fifteen  years 
previously,  during  the  Mexican  war,  when 
I  was  officiating  in  the  Navy  Department 
as  chief  of  a  naval  bureau.  He  at  that 
time  made  what  was  considered  a  remark- 
able proposition  to  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  John  Y.  Mason,  which  was  a 
plan  to  take  the  castle  of  San  Juan 
d'UUoa.  I  was  present  when  he  stated 
and  urged  his  plan.  It  was  characterized 
by  the  earnest,  resolute,  and  brave  dar- 
ing which  at  a  later  day  was  distinctly 
brought  out  in  our  great  civil  conflict. 
Secretary  Mason  heard  him  patiently,  but 
dismissed  him  and  his  prqjeot  as  visiona- 
ry and  impracticable.  The  officer  and  the 
interview  I  remembered ;  and  though  we 
had  not  met  for  years,  the  impression  then 
made  upon  me  remained  and  was  alluded 
to.  He  was  gratified  with  my  allusion  to 
it,  and  remarked  they  thought  him  crazy, 
but  he  was  still  satisfied  the  enterprise 
was  feasible  and  that  he  would  have  taken 
the  castle  had  he  been  permitted  the  op- 
portunity. Naval  men  in  whom  I  con- 
fided spoke  well  of  him,  but  I  think  few, 
if  any,  appreciated  his  high  and  really 
strong  qualities,  and  most  of  them,  if 
aware  of  the  New  Orleans  expedition,  and 
had  the  choice  of  a  commander  devolved 
upon  them,  would  likely  have  selected 
some  other  &vorite.  Farragut  was  at- 
tached to  no  clique,  which  is  sometimes 
the  bane  of  the  navy,  was  as  modest  and 
truthful  as  he  was  self-reliant  and  brave, 
had  individuality,  and  resorted  to  none  of 
the  petty  contrivances  common  with  many 
for  position  and  advancement. 

A  division  of  the  Atlantic  squadron  had 
been  made  in  the  autumn,  when  Flag 
Officer  Du  Pont  embarked  for  Port  Royal ; 
and  the  exteasive  coast  west  of  the 
Florida  peninsula  justified  a  division  of 
the  squadron  in  the  Gulf.  Such  a  divi- 
sion would  throw  the  contemplated  New 
Orleans  expedition  within  the  limits  of 
the  western  squadron,  and  the  necessary 
appointment  of  an  additional  flag  officer 
would  serve  as  a  cover  to  the  expedition, 
and  not  excite  curiosity  or  comment  as  to 
any  ulterior  purpose.    In  scanning  the 


Register  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
the  flag  officer  to  command  the  expedition 
he  spoke  favorably  of  Farragut,  and  his 
recommendation  chimed  in  with  my  own 
impressions  and  convictions.  Further  in- 
quiries were  necessary,  however,  before 
deciding  so  important  a  question.  This 
was  attended  with  some  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment. There  were  rivalries  and 
jealousies  in  the  service  to  be  encounter- 
ed. The  knowledge  of  the  expedition 
vras  confined  to  a  few,  and  could  not  well 
be  imparted  to  others,  even  to  those  whose 
opinions  it  was  an  object  to  ascertain. 
N(»r  would  it  do  to  select  and  make  known 
the  purpose  in  hand  to  one  who  would 
hesitate,  or  who  had  not  the  combined 
dash,  daring,  heroism,  good  sense,  and 
judgment  to  execute  the  important  trust. 
The  responsibility  of  selecting  the  com- 
mander was  great.  Everything  depended 
upon  it,  and  the  country  would,  and  ought 
to,  hold  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  respon- 
sible for  the  selection.  Many  excellent 
officers  in  secondary  or  subordinate  posi- 
tions, who  implicitly  obey  orders,  fail  as 
leaders  or  commanders-in-chief.  In  the 
long  interval  of  peace  our  officers  had  not 
had  opportunity  to  develop  their  respec- 
tive peculiar  or  extraordinary  qualities 
and  capabilities,  nor  had  the  Department 
the  benefit  of  any  such  development  to  as- 
sist in  its  choice.  Farragut  had  a  good 
reputation,  had  been  severely  trained, 
and  had  always  done  his  duty  well,  but 
had  never  commanded  a  squadron  or 
achieved  eminent  distinction.  His  name  is 
now  a  household  word,  and  his  fame  ex- 
tends abroad;  but  in  1861  he  was  not 
more  prominent  than  others  of  his  grade. 
Those  great  qualities  which  have  since 
been  brought  out  were  dormant.  He 
had  a  good  but  not  a  conspicuous  record. 
All  who  knew  him  gave  him  the  credit  of 
being  a  good  officer,  of  good  sense  and 
good  habits,  who  had  faithfully  and  cor- 
rectly discharged  his  duty  in  every  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  assigned. 
There  were  others  also  endowed  with 
these  traits,  but  the  question  was,  Had  he, 
or  any  one,  the  higher  qualities  which  are 
essential  for  a  chief,  and  were  indispensa- 
ble for  this  the  most  important  naval  ex- 
pedition ever  undertaken  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  in  fact  had,  in  some  re- 
spects, no  precedent  or  parallel  in  naval 
annals  ?  Would  he  adopt  the  Department 
plan,  make  it  his  o^ni,  and  carry  it  into 
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effect?  We  had  at  that  time  bo  adoural 
or  chief  naval  offioer  to  identify  himself 
in  our  programme,  and  whom  to  consult, 
and  collision  and  rifalries  among  the  com- 
manders of  squadrons  were  to  be  aToided ; 
at  the  same  time  subordinates  were  to  be 
impressed  with  confidence  and  seal. 

Flag  Officer  McKean,  who  succeeded 
Commodore  Merrine  in  command  of  the 
Gulf  squadron,  found  his  health  giving 
way  under  his  extensive  and  exacting  du- 
ties ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  as  well  as 
expedient  that  a  division  of  the  squadron 
should  be  made. 

The  Ai«istant  Secretary,  Mr.  Fox,  vras 
directed  to  obtain  Commander  Porter's 
opinion  of  Captain  Farragut.  There  had 
been  an  intimacy  between  the  fionilies  of 
Fanagut  and  Porter,  dating  back  to  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jeffisrson,  when  the 
&ther  of  Admiral  Farragut  had  conferred 
essential  &vor8  on  the  elder  Porter,  who 
had  reciprocated  those  fi^vors  by  assisting 
young  Glasgow  Farragut,  then  a  boy  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  to  obtain  a  mid- 
shipman ^s  warrant.  He  adopted  him  as  a 
prot^^,  and  made  him  virtually  one  of 
his  family.  In  gratitude  and  affection 
young  Farragut  soon  after  took  the  name 
of  David,  and  was  so  baptiied  in  the  Epis- 
copal church  at  Nevrport.  As  Comman- 
der Porter  had  been  lei  into  the  secret  of 
the  expedition,  and  the  relations  between 
him  and  Farragut  vrere  such  as  here 
stated,  there  was  propriety  in  getting  his 
opinions  preliminary  to  inquiries  of  Far- 
ragut himself  Admirals  Shubrick,  Jo- 
seph Smith,  and  one  or  two  others,  spoke 
well  of  him  for  the  position  of  flag  officer, 
vrithout  being  at  the  time  aware  of  the 
other  and  important  ultimate  design  of 
the  Department.  It  now  became  import- 
ant to  ascertain  the  ideas,  feelings,  and 
vievrs  of  Captain  Furragut  himself,  and 
this,  if  possible,  before  informing  him  of 
the  expedition,  or  committing  the  Depart- 
ment in  any  respect.  Nothing,  as  has 
been  stated,  vras  pot  on  paper  which  re- 
lated to  the  actual  destination  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  every  movement  was  made 
with  caution  and  ciroumspeetioa.  Under 
these  circurastanees  it  veas  thought  best  to 
intrtist  Commander  Porter  with  a  confi- 
dential mission  to  proceed  to  New  Yoric 
on  business  relating  to  the  mortar  flotilla, 
and  while  there  to  ancertatn,  in  personal 
intorvievrs  and  conversations  on  naval 
matters  and  belligerent  operations 


ally,  the  views  of  Oi^>tain  Farragut  on 
the  sul^eot  of  such  a  programme  and  na- 
val attack  as  was  proposed  by  the  Narf 
Department,  without  advising  him  of  oar 
ol^eet  or  letting  him  know  that  the  De- 
partment had  any  purpose  in  Porter's  in- 
quiries or  knew  of  tiiem.  The  followkg 
letter,  written  to  Commander  Porter,  is  so 
vrorded  as  to  furnish  no  information  of  tht 
expediti<m  or  the  special  ol^^ct  intrusted 
to  him.  It  is  the  first  preparatory  order 
for  bomb  vessels  and  mortars  destined  lor 
the  Mississippi.  His  authority  to  see  and 
sound  Captein  Farragut  vras  unwritten : 

Natt  DBPARTMSirr,  November  18, 1881. 
OommAiMler  Datid  D.  Posrsa,  U.  S.  Na?7, 
WaahlDflton,  D.  C. 

8iB  :  Proceed  to  PhUad^tiia  and  KewToik 
and  ftTamine  at  tboee  places  tlie  scboonen  po^ 
ctkased  by  the  Government,  whether  any  of  then 
are  suitable  fbr  bomb  vessels.  In  New  Toxfc 
Mr.  GeoBie  D.  Morgan,  ii  Bvehanne  Plaoe,aBd 
Commander  Henry  0.  Bell,  will  abow  yoawkn 
vessels  of  that  clasa  are  already  fitting  fi>r  aer 
vioe.  If,  in  your  judgment,  none  of  thess  art 
eapable  of  being  arranged  fbr  mortars,  yoa  are 
antboriaed  to  povobase  six  snitable  vessels,  tad 
Commander  Bell  w01  anraege  Ihsm  as  yon  wkj 
aoggost.  Consult  with  the  Ordnance  Burean  be- 
fore yon  leave  Washington  relative  to  the  mot' 
tars. 

Ton  will  also  examine  the  tron-elad  vesself 
BOW  boikUng  at  Philadelphia,  Mew  Yoifc,  sad 
Myatio,  Conneotlcot,  and  report  the  result  oa 
your  return.  Upon  the  completton  of  this  dntfi 
you  wHl  return  to  Washington. 

I  am,  respeetftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 
GioBoir  Wkllss. 

Commander  Porter^  report  of  his  inters 
Tievrs  with  Captain  Fkrragut  was  fiivort- 
ble,  and  that  offloer  was,  on  the  15th  of  De- 
eember,  detached  from  special  duty  and 
ordered  to  Washington,  that  the  Depart- 
ment, befbre  committing  liaelf  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  might  be  fully  assured  in 
regard  to  him  in  all  respects.  The  pro- 
ceedings had  reached  such  a  point,  the  pro- 
gramme vras  BO  well  settled  and  defbed, 
and  the  preparations  vrere  so  lar  advanced, 
that  we  could  no  longer  postpone  the  se- 
lection of  the  offoer  who  was  to  command ; 
and  it  was  equally  necessary  he  should 
know  the  fhct  and  the  labor,  dangers,  and 
responsibilities  he  vras  to  assume,  dp- 
tain  Farragut,  under  this  summons,  ar- 
rived in  Washington  on  Saturday  theSbt 
of  December,  and  in  order  that  the  De- 
partment should  continue  uncommitted, 
the  Asdstant  Secretary  was  aothorixed  to 
have  a  free,  social,  and  discretionary  talk 
with  him  on  the  sal^ject,  befbre  his  inter- 
view witii  myself.    This  he  <tid  on  tht 
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day  Captain  Farragat  arrived  at  the  house 
of  the  PoBtmaster-General,  Mr.  Blair, 
where  he  dined,  and  who,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  was  prenent  at  that  interview. 
Captain  Farragut  entered  at  onoe  so  heart- 
ily into  the  sulject,  and  was  so  earnest 
and  enthosiastic,  that  Mr.  Fox  unhesita- 
tingly made  known  to  him  the  purpose  of 
the  Department,  and  exhibited  a  list  of 
the  vessels  which  were  being  prepared  for 
the  expedition.  Then,  and  in  subsequent 
intervievrs  with  myself,  he  gave  his  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  original  plan, 
adopted  it  with  enthusiasm,  said  it  was 
the  true  way  to  get  to  New  Orleans,  and 
offered  to  run  by  the  forts  vnth  even  a  less 
number  of  vessels  than  we  were  preparing 
for  him,  provided  that  number  could  not 
be  supplied.  He  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  prqject  of  a  mortar  flotilla,  to  be 
commanded  by  Commander  Porter.  This, 
though  not  of  his  advisement,  he  said  he 
would  take  with  him,  as  it  was  a  part  of 
the  enterprise,  and  some  of  the  vessels  and 
mortars  had  already  been  procured ;  but 
they  were  of  less  importance,  in  his  esti- 
mation, and  he  placed  less  reliance  on 
them  than  others.  In  every  particular  he 
came  up  to  all  that  was  expected  and  re- 


quired. To  obey  orders,  he  said,  was  his 
first  duty ;  to  take  any  risk  that  might  be 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  €k)vemment,  to 
obtain  a  great  result,  he  considered  obli- 
gatory ;  and  believing  it  imperative  that  a 
good  officer  and  citizen  should  fi^nkly, 
but  respectfully,  communicate  his  profes- 
sional opinions,  he  said,  while  he  would 
not  hav«  advised  the  mortar  flotilla,  it 
might  be  of  greater  braiefit  than  he  anti* 
oipated,  might  be  more  efficient  than  he 
expected,  and  he  willingly  adopted  it  as  a 
part  of  his  command,  though  he  appre- 
hended it  would  be  likely  to  warn  the  en- 
emy of  our  mtentions.  He  expected,  how- 
ever, to  pass  the  toarta  and  restore  New 
Orleans  to  the  Government,  or  never  re- 
turn. He  might  not  come  back,  he  said, 
but  the  city  would  be  oars.  Admiral 
Farragut  was  never  profuse  in  promises, 
but  he  felt  eomplimented  that  he  was  se- 
lected, and  I  saw  that  in  modest  self-reli- 
ance be  oonsidered  himself  equal  to  the 
emergenpy  and  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Government.  He  was,  therefore,  on  the 
83d  of  December,  directed  to  hold  himself 
in  readinen  to  take  command  of  the  West 
Gulf  squadron  and  the  expedition  to  New 
Orleans. 

QiDiON  Wbllbb. 


DEAD. 


THE  belle  of  the  ball  to-night ! 
The  fairest  where  all  were  lair ! 
With  eyes,  they  said,  more  daziling  bright 
Than  the  diamonds  with  which  I  was  all  alight— 
With  a  heart— oh !  the  darkness  there/ 

Whence  could  the  words  have  come 

That  fell  in  a  sparkling  stream 
Prom  my  lips?  fijr  my  stricken  soul  was  domb 
And  dark  in  death,  and  my  senses  numb, 

And  I  danced  as  if  in  a  dream ! 

I  fblt  that  my  &oe  was  bright, 

I  heard  that  my  lips  were  brave. 
Ah !  bravely  they  challenged  and  won.  In  fight 
With  tongues  irit-sharponed— while,  v?an  and  white, 

My  soul  lay  dead  in  htr  grave ! 


Dead !— and  her  ghost,  so  pale^ 

From  my  eyes  looked  fi]vth,  and  met 
Two  eyes  in  the  crowd— «h !  I  saw  them  quail 
And  shrink,  like  serpents  beneath  the  bale 
Of  that  look  they  shall  never  forget .' 
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OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER? 
By  Mrs.  Edwabds,  Author  of  **  Susan  Fielding,*'  **  Axchie  LoTell/'  ete. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

MR.  THEOBALD  FOLLOWS  UP  HIS  LUCK. 

SUCH,  reader,  is  the  real,  trae,  unTar- 
nlshed  history  of  this  memorable  Sat- 
urday evening.  Half  an  hour  later  young 
Rawdon,  musing  much  on  the  fatultous  con* 
stancy,  and  much  on  the  painful  want  of 
discrimination  to  be  met  with  in  woman's 
nature,  is  on  his  road  back  to  the  station. 
Half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Theobald  stands 
blankly  looking  out  into  the  wet  dark 
night  again,  not  a  thought  but  the  miser- 
able, ever-present  one  of  Theobald,  and 
of  her  own  corroding  jealousy,  in  her 
heart.  But  such  is  not  the  way  that  his- 
tory is  written  by  the  wise  heads  of  Lid- 
lington.  The  station  master's  niece  is 
Mrs.  Pippin's  housemaid,  or  the  Theobalds' 
cook  is  first  cousin  to  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown's  scullion :  one  need  not  be  mathe- 
matically precise  as  to  the  channels 
through  which  parochial  small-talk  dif- 
fuses itself! 


-  that  small,  small,  imperceptible 


Small-talk,  which  cuts  like  powdered  glass 
Ground  in  Tophana. 

''Rawdon  Crosbie  came  down  from 
London  last  night  expressly  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Theobald,  her  husband  away  from 
home,  and  she  received  him !  But  then 
what  can  you  expect?  Mrs.  Pippin  her- 
self overheard  her  say  to  the  Duke  of 
Malta,  of  all  men,  that  Nothing  was 
against  her  principles ;  and  what  made  it 
additionally  awkward,  dear  Lydia  was 
obliged  to  hear  it  too.  Still  Lydia  Pippin 
is  no  chicken.  Lydia  Pippin  must  be 
seven-and-twenty  if  she's  a  day !  " 

«  For  my  part,  I  don't  know  what  so- 
ciety Ls  coming  to.  A  young  woman  like 
Mrs.  Theobald  to  receive  a  bachelor's  visit 
at  such  an  hour  of  the  night,  and  her 
husband  absent ! " 

<*  Mrs.  Theobald  is  in  the  habit  of  hav- 
ing bachelor  parties  in  her  husband's  ab- 
sence. All  actresses,  it  is  well  known, 
have  these  free  manners !  " 

"Mrs.  Theobald  "—the  story  Uke  a 
snow-ball  acquiring  bulk  and  consistency 
as  it  rolls — **  Mrs.  Theobald  gave  a  large 
bachelor  party  last  night,  her  husband 
absent;  and,  whatever  his  fiiolts,  poor 


creature,  one  must  feel  for  Francis  Theo- 
bald !  Rawdon  Crosbie  and  a  party  of 
young  men  and  actresses  (of  free  man- 
ners) came  down  to  it  by  the  express. 
Sure  of  it  ?  Ah,  we  have  our  information 
frx)m  only  too  good  a  source,  Mrs.  Cov- 
entry Brown's  Sarah,"  and  so  forth. 

Coming  out  of  church,  people  talk  over 
the  latest  Theobald  scandal  in  whispers.  It 
reaches  the  deaf  old  rector  before  the  deaf 
old  clerk  has  helped  him  off  with  his 
gown  in  the  vestry.  It  reaches  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crosbie.  It  reaches  poor  Emmy, 
who  indeed  has  the  news  *'  broken  "  to 
her,  with  the  sort  of  feline  tenderness  you 
nmy  see  shown  to  a  disabled  mouse,  by 
Adonis  Hervey.  It  reaches  every  house 
in  the  neighborhood,  excepting  perhaps 
The  Folly — an  atmosphere  unfavorable  to 
the  milk-and-water  gossip  which  forms 
strong  meat  to  the  unsophisticated  pal- 
ates of  the  Lidlington  babes. 

Along  the  **  primrose  paths  "  of  The 
Folly  everything  glides  at  its  usual  smooth 
and  tranquil  downhill  pace.  An  oppor- 
tune acquisition  to  Lady  Rose's  household 
arrived  last  night  in  the  person  of  a  cer- 
tain well-known,  somewhat  too  well- 
known  London  celebrity.  Colonel  Des- 
mond, an  old  and  devoted  friend  of  Miss 
Childers.  ' '  Poor  Harry  Desmond  has  got  a 
wife  somewhere  about  in  the  world,  so  peo- 
ple can^t  say  anything  spiteful  about  him 
and  me,"  Loo  will  declare.  **  Delightful  to 
eivioy  one  honest  friendship  without  being 
suspected  of  base  matrimonial  motives." 
And  sauntering  slowly  at  Harry  Des- 
mond's side  among  the  roses  and  butter- 
flies, or  reclining  in  the  shadiest  of  pagoda 
summer-houses,  while  Harry  Desmond 
smokes  and  tells  her  the  last  nevirs  from 
tovm,  right  pleasantly  does  Loo  improve 
the  shining  hours  of  this  Sunday  after- 
noon in  Mr.  Smylie^s  absence. 

Lady  Rose  devotes  herself  exclusively 
to  Theobali,  and,  if  she  does  not  succeed 
in  amusing  him,  keeps  him  at  least  from 
being  more  than  negatively  bored.  Mr. 
Theobald  is  exceedingly  sleepy  to-day,  if 
the  truth  be  told.  He  vras  up  late  last 
night.  Colonel  Desmond  and  the  Duke 
both  being  fond  of  a  little  play,  and  won 
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largely— as  yoa  will  often  observe  men  to 
win  at  cards  when  they  are  letting  the 
best  stakes  of  life  slip  unheeded  through 
their  fingers!  The  temperature  of  the 
Folly  gardens  is  delicious;  the  Duke's 
cigars  are  irreproachable;  Lady  Rose 
possesses  that  excellent  thing  in  woman, 
a  low-pitched,  soothing  Toioe,  and  what 
she  says  is  not  of  a  nature  to  call  for  any 
brain  exertion  whatever  in  the  way  of  re- 
plies. Under  these  fieiyorable  conditions 
Francis  Theobald,  veritable  lotus-eater 
that  he  is,  dreams  through  the  hours 
from  luncheon  till  dinner-time,  unruffled 
in  spirit,  unvexed  by  any  haunting  thought 
of  to-morrow,  or  of  the  domestic  jars  to- 
morrow is  likely  to  bring  with  it. 

He  has  by  nature  the  fieitallest  short 
mental  vision  with  which  mortal  was 
ever  endowed.  It  is  not  that  he  will  not 
look — the  man  cannot  look  beyond  the 
present  moment.  He  has  drifted  into 
this  friendship,  flirtatien,  intrigue,  call  it 
by  what  name  you  will,  with  Lady  Rose, 
not  caring  for  her,  caring  for  Jane  in  his 
heart  as  he  has  always  done,  but  won  by 
the  French  cook  and  round  games,  and 
the  absolute  dulnees  of  Theobalds,  and 
the  necessity— necessity  that  has  brought 
many  worthier  men  than  he  to  grief— of 
doing  something  with  one*s  evenings. 
And  now,  not  knowing  what  he  risks,  not 
seeing  whither  he  goes,  behold  him  dirift- 
ing  further  and  further  still ! 

Jenny  lost  her  temper,  they  both  lost 
their  tempers,  about  that  ridiculous  note 
yesterday.  (The  way  Lady  Rose  received 
it,  Theobald  at  her  side,  was  angelic. 
No  other  word  befits  the  occasion.)  Wise 
for  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  till  the 
storm  blows  over,  as  it  must  do,  like  all 
other  storms.  Poor  Jenny!  As  it  is 
Sunday,  she  vrill  be  sure  to  have  Braba- 
son,  or  Dolly  Standish,  or  some  other 
young  fellow  from  the  fort,  to  amuse  her ; 
and  then  she  will  have  finery  for  the  races 
to  think  of,  and  the  races  themselves,  and 
the  race  ball  on  Wednesday— but  no; 
everything  unpleasant  will  be  forgotten 
long  before  Wednesday— or  so  Mr.  Theo- 
bald thinks! 

At  dinner  the  Duke,  who  has  been  ab- 
sent the  best  part  of  the  afternoon,  re- 
marks casually  that  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  Mrs.  Theobald  at  home 
when  he  called  on  her  to-day.  **  And  I 
am  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  your 
daughter,  Theobald,"  adds  his  Ghrace 
pleasantly.    *'  She  has  promised  to  marry 


me  when  she  is  eighteen,  and  her  mamma 
consents.    Do  you  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Theobald,  thus  addressed,  puts  up 
bis  glass  and  with  the  most  perfoct  equa- 
nimity in  the  world  looks  across  the  table 
iifto  the  Duke  of  Malta's  face.  "  I  con- 
sent to  whatever  my  wife  tells  me  is  best," 
he  remarks  meekly.  "  In  everything 
connected  with  domestic  matters  I  look 
upon  myself  simply  as  non-existent." 

Colonel  Desmond,  knowing  pretty  well 
the  extent  of  his  Grace's  admiration  for 
Mrs.  Theobald— for,  indeed,  the  Duke  of 
Malta  is  not  over-reticent  in  such  matters — 
Colonel  Desmond  gives  Theobald  a  curi- 
ous kind  of  look  and  turns  the  oonversa- 
tion.  Lady  Rose  and  Loo  Childers  ex- 
change glances. 

At  night  the.  Duke  is  again  a  heavy 
loser.  When  Lady  Rose  proposes  next 
day  to  Theobald  that  he  shall  remain  at 
BcAudesert  till  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  race  day,  it  almost  appears  to 
him  in  the  light  of  a  duty  that  he  should 
follow  up  his  luck  and  do  so.  But  he 
must  of  course  go  over  to  Theobalds  first, 
see  his  wife,  and  find  out  if  her  plans  for 
the  week  will  be  disooncerted  by  his  pro- 
longed absence. 

*'  Oh,  that  of  course,"  cries  Lady  Rose, 
wincing  in  the  spirit,  but  with  her  softest 
smile  and  voice.  ''  And  if  you  can  only 
persuade  Mrs.  Theobald  to  have  no  better 
engagement,  and  to  dine  with  us  to-day, 
do." 

So  in  the  afternoon  Lady  Rose's  pony 
carriage  is  at  Mr.  Theobald's  disposal, 
and  he  drives  over  to  Theobalds.  Jane  is 
not  at  home.  "  Missus  have  gone  out  for  a 
walk,  and  Miss  Blossy  too,"£sther  the 
housemaid  explains  to  her  master.  * '  And 
the  Duke  of  Malta  is  vrith  them,  sir !  " 
In  rather  an  awe-struck  tone,  this. 
'<  The  Duke  of  Malta  called  soon  after 
Miss  Blossy's  dinner,  and  I  heard  missus 
say  they  might  as  well  all  walk  over  to 
Lidlington  together." 

Mr.  Theobald  receives  the  intelligence 
with  perfect  sweet  temper,  just  a  little 
relieved  perhaps  at  being  quit  for  the 
moment  <^  domestic  explanations.  He 
inquires  how  Mrs.  Theobald  is,  and  Miss 
Blossy;  then  saunters,  whistling,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  into  the  breakfiut 
room,  and  vmtes  the  following  affectionate 
note,  which  he  leaves  folded,  but  unsealed, 
npon  the  table : 

Dbarest  Jenict  :  I  am  thhUdng  of  stopping 

at  TbeFoUy  till  Wednesday  momfng.    Explain 

> 
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why  when  we  meet  I  shall  come  oTer  in  good 
time  to  drive  with  you  and  Min  to  the  ooutm. 
Your  most  affectionate  husband,  F.  T . 
If  there  is  anything  to  bring  me  back  sooner, 
be  sure  you  let  me  know.  How  about  persuad- 
ing Min  to  stay  A>r  the  ball  in  the  evening? 

Having  done  which,  Francis  Theobald 
feels  that  he  has  discharged  every  domes* 
tic  and  social  duty  that  can  possibly  be 
expected  of  him,  and,  with  the  lightened 
heart  that  ever  waits  on  a  conscience  at 
ease  with  itself,  goes  back  to  Beaudesert 
and  to  Lady  Rose  Golightly  for  another 
oouple  of  days. 


CHAPTBR  XXXIV. 

THB  RIGHT  AND  WWHQ  Of  THmOS. 

All  grades  and  lections  of  Obalkshire 
Bociety  go,  a«  we  have  seen,  to  the  Lid- 
lington  flower  show ;  the  serious-minded 
early,  the  canial*minded  late,  the  halters 
between  ultrarfiist  and  ultnrslow  at  the 
intermediate  hour  that  corresponds  with 
the  vague  and  neutral^tinted  hae  of  **  their 
philosophy." 

But  as  regards  the  raees  it  is  otherwise. 
A  clever  hand  may  trim  even  here,  but  it 
must  be  with  a  diflbrenoe.  Thus  Mrs. 
Orosbie,  while  disdaimiiig  all  pr^udice  on 
the  score  of  races  as  races— has  not  Mr. 
Crosbie  for  years  consented  to  act  as  one 
of  the  stewards  ?-*&d8  that  the  glare  of 
the  chalk  soil  on  the  common  has  a  ten- 
dency to  affect  the  eyes,  and  (unless  perad- 
venture  any  persons  of  title  offer  her  a  seat 
in  their  carriage)  makes  a  point  of  paying 
a  round  of  distant  visits  with  Enmut  on  the 
race  day.  The  Pippin  fiunlly  remain  at 
home,  cuod  avoid  subscribing  to  the  fund 
on  principle,  but  watch  the  race-goers 
from  behind  their  drawing-room  window- 
blinds,  and  think  no  evil  of  attending  the 
race  ball  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown  considers  it  a  "  dooty  "  to  grace  the 
course  with  her  presence,  but  leaves  o^er 
the  cup  r€ux,  a  compromise  the  fine-drawn 
delicacy  of  whioh  it  would  be  hard  to 
overpraise.  The  absolutely,  impractica- 
bly unworldly  set  not  only  allure  horse- 
racing  itself,  but  also  the  very  sight  of 
those  who  frequent  the  unhallowed  sport, 
strictly  keeping  within  doors  for  the  day, 
and  patting  up  the  shutters  of  sueh  win- 
dows as  command  a  yiew,  near  or  distant, 
of  the  Belial-thronged  road. 

And  this  is  the  set  to  which  Francis 
Theobald's  sisters  belong.    Qreat,  there* 


fore,  IS  the  shock  occasioned  to  Thomas, 
the  serious  coachman,  when,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  the  Ist,  in  this  particular 
year  of  grace  186- ,  he  receives  orders  from 
Miss  Charlotte  Theobald's  own  iair  lips  to 
get  out  the  brougham!  Thomas,  with 
whom  it  is  an  urtiole  of  Mth  that  the  ser- 
vants in  unworldly  families  should  have 
the  race  day  to  themselves  and  to  the  quiet 
«\joyment  of  beer  and  skittles  at  *'  The 
Unicom." 

However,  what  Miss  Cliarlotte  rules  not 
even  Thomas,  a  despot  in  his  way,  may 
gainsay.  Round  drives  the  brougham,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  order  is  given, 
to  the  Miss  Theobalds'  front  door,  and 
forth  a  minute  later  emerge  the  two  Miss 
Theobalds;  black-rob«i,  funereal-faced, 
with  crape  veils  concealhig  their  maiden 
fi^es  from  the  profane  eye  of  man. 

*•  To  my  brother's— the  shortest  road," 
Maculates  Miss  Charlotte  as  Thomas,  fin- 
ger to  hat,  stands  inquiring— his  whole 
mental  nature  in  a  state  of  confusion — as 
to  whioh  road  he  shall  take.  "To  my 
brother's,  I  say.    Are  you  deaf  7  " 

And  then  away,  with  blinds  closely 
drawn  down,  the  sombre,  old-fiishioned 
brougham  starts  off— <i(9ratn^  the  tide  of 
race-going  vehicles,  vans,  fiirmers'  carts, 
ginger-beer  trucks,  and  the  like,  so  not 
without  peril  to  shafts  and  wheels  and 
Thomas's  tempei^^in  the  direction  of  The- 
obalds. 

It  is  exactly  half-past  ten  when  Diocle- 
tian's Roman  nose  enters  the  great  gates 
from  the  avenue,  and  the  first  sight  that 
greets  the  Miss  Theobalds  is  that  of  two 
summer-dad  youthfril  figures  leaning 
fi>rth,  laughing  and  talking  with  resonant 
eheerfulness,  from  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow-—a  small  voice  within,  by  dint  of 
the  volume  with  whioh  it  is  executing  the 
"Ten  Little  Nigger  Boys,"  giving  the 
impression  of  a  whole  room  full  of  uproar- 
iotu  company  in  the  background. 

The  figures  dart  away,  the  "Nigger 
Boys  "  have  died  into  profoundest  silence 
by  the  time  the  brougham  stops.  But  if 
IVancii  and  his  wife  have  any  intention 
of  denying  themselves  in  this  shameless 
manner  to  t£eir  own  flesh  and  blood,  Miss 
Charlotte  Theobald  thanks  Heaven  stM 
has  sufficient  moral  courage,  sufficient 
sense  of  right,  to  circumvent  their  inten 
tions. 

"  Your  mistress  is  at  home,"  she  as- 
serts the  moment  Esther  the  housenoaid 
opens  the  door.    "  Let  me  out  of  the  oar- 
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riage,  Thomas.  I  saw  Mrs.  Theobald  at 
the  window  as  we  passed." 

And  straight  from  the  brougham  into 
the  hoose  and  on  to  the  drawing-room 
Miss  Charlotte  stalks,  mutely  followed, 
with  deprecating  steps,  with  yarious  mel- 
ancholy little  shakes  of  the  head,  by  the 
elder  sister. 

What  an  altered  house  Theobalds  has 
become  afler  only  four  weeks  of  misrule-* 
a  four  weeks'  reign  of  anarchy !  Its  as- 
pect makes  Miss  Charlotte  choke,  and 
brings  tears  to  the  milder  eyes  of  Annt 
Theobald.  Open  windows  and  doors  let 
in  dust,  draughts,  and  sunshine  as  they 
list.  The  indecent  sound  of  a  servant 
singing— ringing  over  her  work — ^may  be 
heard  &om  the  kitchen.  A  tiny  spade,  a 
garden  hat,  a  battered  doll,  indications  of 
a  child's  untidy,  ungoTcmessed  life,  are 
everywhere.  An  old  smoking-cap  of  Mr. 
Theobald's  is  stuck  with  a  rakish  air  on 
the  venerable  head  of  Blossy's  friend,  the 
Mandarin.  The  very  Cupids  on  the  ceil- 
ing wear  a  dissipated  and  bacchanalian  as- 
pect. Upon  the  drawing-room  carpet 
shreds  of  muslin  and  ribbon  lie  thick  as 
on  the  floor  of  a  milliner's  workshop. 
Odors  of  millefleurs  and  musk  tell  still  of 
the  *'  half- world  "  presence  of  Miss  Minnie 
Arundel. 

"  And  this  is  what  Theobalds  has  sunk 
io,"  says  the  elder  Miss  Theobald,  throw- 
ing back  her  veil,  while  she  raises  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  '*  In  less  than 
five  weeks  they  have  taken  as  many  years' 
lawful  wear  out  of  the  carpet." 

*'  Theobalds  and  all  belonging  to  Theo- 
balds will  sink  a  good  deal  lower  yet," 
is  Miss  Charlotte's  response.  **  Reserve 
your  tears,  Anne,  pray.  You  will  have  a 
worthier  occasion  for  them,  depend  upon 
it,  than  a  few  dozen  yards  of  spoiled  car- 
pet." 

After  this  they  reli4)6e  into  silence,  cer- 
emoniously standing,  each  of  them,  as 
though  they  were  in  the  house  of  an  utter 
stranger ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
minutes'  time  Jane  makes  her  appearance. 

She  wears  no  finery,  has  copied  nothing 
from  the  simpering  fitshion-book  dolls  af- 
ter all.  A  white  muslin  dress  made  up 
hastily  by  her  ovni  hands  over  night,  a 
sailor  hat  trimmed  with  a  band  of  blue 
ribbon,  a  pair  of  neatly-fitting  primrose 
gloves — this  is  Jane's  attire  for  the  Chalk- 
shire  races.  Just  the  kind  of  holiday 
dress  she  would  have  been  able  to  afford  in 


the  days  before  she  ever  saw  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, the  days  when  an  outing  with  Uncle 
Dick  to  Sydenham  or  Hampshead  com- 
prised all  that  the  poor  little  ballet  child 
knew  or  could  have  imagined  of  possible 
terrestrial  enjoyment. 

Charlotte  Theobald  eyes  her  fixedly  and 
with  cutting  minuteness.  An  hour  spent 
with  Min,  who  came  down  by  the  nine 
o'clock  train,  an  hour  of  Min's  high 
spirits  and  lively  heart-whole  chatter,  has 
given  color  and  animation  to  Jane's  fiatce. 
But  the  lines  of  the  fieice  have  changed ; 
the  softness,  the  ineffiible  grace  of  earliest 
youth  have  gone  from  it  forever  since  that 
evening,  four  weeks  ago,  when  she  entered 
the  room  singing,  laughing,  full  of  care- 
less, undoubting  trust  in  the  future,  upon 
her  husband's  arm. 

A  form  of  iciest  hand-shaking  is  gone 
through  between  the  sisters-in-law.  Then , 
each  seating  herself  upon  the  edge  of  a 
chair,  and  keeping  frightfully;  uncompro- 
misingly upright,  the  Miss  Theobalds  ask 
after  their  brother.  With  a  little  flush 
of  the  cheek  Jane  answers  that  Theobald 
has  been  staying  away  from  home,  where- 
upon Miss  Charlotte,  who  knows  accu- 
rately where  he  is,  and  how  long  he  has 
been  there,  inquires  into  details. 

"  Theobald  is  staying  at  The  Folly," 
says  Jane  in  a  voice  of  well-assumed  un- 
concern. *'He  has  been  there  the  last 
three  or  four  days.  But  if  you  want  to 
see  him,  you'll  only  have  to  vrait  a  few 
minutes.  Theobald  is  to  be  here  in  time 
to  take  my  sister  and  me  to  the  races." 

A  pause.  Anne  Theobald  fid^^ts  with 
her  bonnet  strings,  clears  her  throat,  then 
begins  some  remark  as  to  *'  the  weather 
having  cooled  down  since  the  rain, 
but " 

^'  I  came  to  speak  to  Francis,"  inter- 
rupts Charlotte,  her  eyes  still  riveted  on 
Jane's  fince.  *'  But  in  his  absence  I  sup- 
pose I  must  say  what  I  have  got  to  say  to 
you  alone.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  but  that 
it  is  best  so.  Ton  are  going  to  the  races, 
it  appears.  And  to  the  race  ball  after- 
wards? So  I  concluded."  A  sniff  for 
every  full  stop.  "  There  are  never  any 
Lady  Patronesses  for  the  race  ball." 

"  Well,  that  at  least  is  one  advantage," 
says  Jane  bravely.  **Lady  Patronesses 
remind  me  of  Ladies'  Committees,  and 
Ladies'  Committees  remind  me  of  black* 
ballmg." 

*^  I  should  have  thought  you  would  re- 
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quire  notbing  to  remind  you  of  that! 
Ahem.  It  is  four  weeks  last  Saturday 
since  you  entered  this  hoose.*' 

*'  Four  weeks  last  Saturday! "  echoes 
Jane,  bitterly  recollecting  what  new  ex- 
periences of  life  she  has  gained  during 
these  four  &tal  weeks. 

*M  said  to  my  brother  then,  in  yoor 
presence,  that  as  long  as  you  remained  in 
the  neighborhoed  I  hoped  I  should  never 
have  cause  for  painful  discussions  on  any 
snl^ect.  In  hoping  this  I  was  a  fool. 
Mrs.  Francis  Theobald,"  bringing  out 
each  syllable  with  cruel,  stinging  emphar 
sis,  "  do  you,  can  you,  by  any  effort,  do 
yon  think,  bring  yourself  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  disgrace  ?  " 

Forth  flashes  the  mutinous  spirit  from 
Jane's  blue  eyes.  "If  I  understand? 
Really  I  hardly  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  If  I  understand  the  meaning 
of  plain  English?  To  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief, yes." 

("  We— we  have  lived  in  Chalkshire  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,"  interpo- 
lates the  elder  Miss  Theobald  plaintively, 
"  and  respected  by  everybody,  high  and 
low.  When  poor  mamma  died  we  sent 
out  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  cards 
of  thanks  for  inquiries.") 

"  Because  if  you  do,  you  will  the  better 
appreciate  the  motive  of  our  visit.  The 
Theobalds  for  generations  past  have  borne 
a  good  name  and  kept  up  an  honorable  po- 
sition in  this  county.  You  have  lived  here 
exactly  four  weeks  and  three  days,  and  in 
that  time  have  succeeded  in  dragging  our 
name  and  our  honor  into  the  mud." 

"  I !  "  exclaims  Jane,  every  nerve  in  her 
body  tingling  with  sudden  passion.  **  I !  " 

*•  Yes,  you.  But  if  you  will  hear  me 
out,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  com- 
mand yourself,  you  will  find  that  I  do  my 
best  to  j.udge  you  righteously.  You  don't 
belong — ^plain  speaking  in  a  matter  like 
this  is  quick  speaking — ^you  don't  belong 
in  any  way  to  the  world  that  condemns 
you  here.  And  I  try  to  believe  as  a 
Christian,  and  from  a  sense  of  what  I  owe 
my  brother,  I  try  to  believe  that  the  scan- 
dal yon  have  occasioned  has  been  brought 
about  partly  through  ignorance.  As  a 
Christian,  I  say,  I  try  to  believe  this." 

**  You  are  most  considerate,  I'm  sure," 
exclaims  Jane,  with  quivering  lips. 

"  My  sister  was  for  going  to  the  sea- 
side, shirking  the  pain  of  our  position, 
and  leaving  things  to  take  their  chance. 
But  I,"  says  Miss  Charlotte,  "  am  no 


coward !  I  will  never  shirk  a  trial,  how- 
ever dark,  that  Providence  may  choose  to 
send  me.  Whatever  you  do,  to  whatever 
you  may  sink,  you  will  still  be  my  broth- 
er's wife ;  and  I  shall  no  more  be  able  to 
disown  you  than  if  your  conduct  were 
honest,  your  reputation  unsullied." 

At  the  word  "  honest"  Jane  Theobald 
rises  to  her  feet.  She  rises,  stands  before 
her  sisters-in-law  erect,  and  speaks  out 
what  she  thinks !  Jane  has  great  drama- 
tic power  by  nature.  Her  attitude,  her 
face,  are  in  this  moment  really  fine. 
Every  syllable  she  utters,  though  her 
voice  is  scarcely  raised  to  common  speak- 
ing pitch,  falls  with  extraordinary  point 
and  power  on  her  hearers'  ears. 

"  I  do  not  belong  to  your  world,  you 
say,  to  the  world  of  your  Chalkshire  so- 
ciety? No,  I  do  not.  I  belong  by  birth, 
by  bringing-up,  by  every  strongest  afiee- 
tion  I  have,  to  the  class  of  poor,  hard- 
working people — strolling  actors,  orches- 
tra people,  ballet-girls,  vagabonds  of  all 
kinds.  I  say  this  with  pride.  As  far  as 
want  of  hypocrisy  can  entitle  any  man  or 
woman  to  the  name  '  honest,'  my  world 
is  an  honester  one  far  than  the  world  of 
Chalkshire  society." 

At  these  fearful  words  the  elder  Miss 
Theobald  feels  herself  actually  to  shrivel. 
She  has  the  narrowest  bit  of  a  soul  that 
ever  mortal  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
its  own  gastric  imperfections  bad  ;  is  not 
so  much  intolerant  toveards  as  utterly  in- 
oomprehensive  of  the  wants  and  sorrows 
and  fraUties  of  lives  alien  to  her  own. 
That  ballet-girls,  strolling  actors,  and 
other  dreadful  vagrant  creatures  of  the 
kind  exist,  Anne  Theobald  knows  to  be  a 
fact,  a  dark  but  undeniable  fact.  That 
such  creatures  should  seek  to  justify  their 
existence,  feel  no  shame  in  it,  unblush- 
ingly  exalt  it  above  a  recognized,  deri* 
cally-organized,  aristocratically-headed 
county  society,  stuns  her ! 

'*  We  should  have  done  much  better  to 
go  to  Scarborough — I  told  you  so,  Char- 
lotte. I  told  you  any  attempt  at  interfer- 
ence would  be  worse  than  useless." 

"  You  always  tell  me  that  what  involyes 
trouble  to  yourself  will  be  worse  than  use- 
less, Anne,"  says  Miss  Charlotte,  with 
an  expression  of  veijuice.  "  Pray,  if  we 
are  not  gouog  to  stand  by  our  brother's 
wife  in  her  down&ll,  who  will  stand  by 
her?  What's  the  use  of  kneeling  and  be- 
moaning our  lot  as  miserable  sinners  in 
church  every  Sunday  if  we  abandon  tb« 
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miserable  slimere  most,  nearly  oonnected 
with  oar  own  fiimilies  (o  their  fate?  " 

Jane's  face  becomes  as  red  as  fire. 

"  Really,  before  this  agreeable  conver- 
sation goes  further,  I  think  I  most  beg  for 
a  little  enlightenment/'  she  cries.  '*  Evi- 
dently I  am  the  miserable  sinner  yon  speak 
of.  In  vrhat  consists  my  sin  ?  What  is 
my  *  dishonesty '  of  conduct?  What  is  the 
*  scandal '  I  have  occasioned  in  the  neigh- 
borhood?" 

The  muscles  of  poor  Anne  Theobald's 
dust-colored  fiwje  twitch  convulsively. 
**  We  are  sorely  chastened,  but  we  should 
have  accepted  tlie  chastisement  humbly," 
she  remarks.  *'  We  should  have  done 
better,  far,  to  go  to  Scarborough !  " 

'*  What  you  ask  is  natural,"  says  Miss 
Charlotte,  addressing  Jane  vnth  cold  dig- 
nity. '*  I  wish  to  be  just  to  all  men.  I 
will  repeat  to  your  fece,  verbatim,  what  is 
said  behind  your  back.  In  the  firet  place, 
there  were  the  circumstances  attending 
your  meeting  with  the  Crosbies  at  Spa. 
In  the  next,  your  intimacy  here  with  young 
Rawdon  Crosbie— at  that  time  an  engaged 
man — though  unvisited  by  the  ladies  of 
the  family.  You  were  then  seen  with 
him,  I  believe,  with  some  person  of  your 
own  connection,  at  a  public  supper-room 
in  London.  And  then  you  were  black- 
balled by  the  Lidlington  Croquet  Club." 

Anne  Theobald's  lips  again  murmur 
forth  something,  but  the  word  **  Scar^ 
b(»roagh  "  is  all  that  is  audible. 

•*0n  Saturday  evening  last  Rawdon 
Crosbie  came  down  from  London  and  (not 
going  near  his  own  people)  visited  you 
here  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten, 
your  husband  absent.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  Duke  of  Malta  is  becoming  a  constant 
visitor  at  your  house." 

Miss  Charlotte  pauses,  a  little  out  of 
breath. 

*<But  still,  of  what  am  I  accused?" 
asks  Jane,  not  moving  from  her  position. 
''All  this  I  take  to  be  the  prologue,  the 
opening  flourish.  Of  what  am  I  ac- 
cused?" 

**  You  are  accused  of  conduct  unbefit- 
ting your  name  and  our  brother's  sta- 
tion !  "  cries  Anne  Theobald,  for  once  in 
her  life  startled  into  decision.  '*  And  I 
did  think  you  would  have  received  our 
Tisit  in  a  better  spirit— we,  who  have 
never  had  the  carriage  out  on  a  race  day 
before.  I'm  sure  Thomas  must  have 
thought  of  poor  mamma  as  he  drove  us 
along;  but  of  course  we  know  there  is 


such  a  thing  as  Higher  Duty.  Any  one 
of  the  actions  my  sister  has  named  is  suf- 
ficient justification  to  society  for  its  ver- 
dict on  you.  No  one  ought,  no  one  could 
visit  a  woman  setting  public  opinion  at 
naught  as  yon  do." 

"  No  one  does  visit  me,"  says  Jane, 
coolly.  "  Society  has  told  me  I  don't  be- 
long to  it ;  I  ask  to  be  judged  by  some- 
thing a  little  higher  than  society's  opin- 
ions." 

«*A  little  higher! '»  gasps  Anne  Theo- 
bald, fiiintly. 

"  Yes,  a  little  higher.  I  ask  to  be 
judged  by  the  right  and  vrrong  of  things. 
In  the  world  I  come  from  we  may  be  lax, 
we  are  lax  of  conduct,  most  of  us,  and  we 
know  it.  But  what  is  wrong  for  one  is 
vnrong  for  all.  What  is  right  for  one  is 
right  for  all.  You,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
by  birth,  our  betters,  our  masters,  have, 
it  seems,  a  sliding  scale— a  very  sliding 
scale,"  cries  poor  Jane,  '*  of  virtue ! 
What  was  my  first  sin  against  Chalk- 
shire  respectability?  That  I  was  not  a 
certain  dilapidated  old  roiiSe  Princess 
whom  Mrs.  Crosbie  vnshed  to  scrape  ac- 
quaintance with  at  Spa.  My  second? 
That  I  and  my  sister,  an  actress,  were  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  at  a  place  in  London 
where  Mrs.  Crosbie  was  not  ashamed  to  be 
seen  herself.  My  third  ?  That  the  Lidling- 
ton Croquet  Club,  blackballed  me!  The 
Lidlington  Club  that  they  say  has  long 
striven  in  vain  for  the  honor  of  having  a 
Lady  Rose  Golightly  amongst  its  members. 
And  this  is  justice !  " 

She  laughs,  a  scornful,  miserable  little 
laugh  enough,  and  the  eldest  Miss  Theo- 
bald rises  from  her  chair. 

"  I  think  you  might  have  spared  us 
this,"  she  cries  in  a  trembling  voice. 
'*  Dilute  the  first  principles  of  morality, 
call  wrong  right  and  right  vnt)ng,  if  you 
choose.  You  might  at  least,  I  think,  ab- 
stain from  maligning  the  society  you  have 
outraged." 

"  And  I,"  says  Miss  Charlotte,  laying  a 
thin  hand  on  each  of  her  knees,  '*  I  think 
it  would  be  much  better,  Anne,  if  all  this 
useless  talk  on  abstract  suljects  were  left 
on  one  side.  What  justice  is  there  in  the 
world,  I  should  like  to  know?  None. 
There's  a  law  for  the  rich  and  a  law  for 
the  poor.  A  law  for  men,  and  a  law  for 
women.  A  law  for  the  well-bom,  a  law 
for  those  who  are  not.  We  are  as  much 
hypocrites  here  in  Chalkshire  as  any- 
where else.     But  all  that  has  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  oommon-eonse  of  thin^. 
I  will  not  talk  goody  talk  on  a  question 
that  I  know  to  be  one  of  expediency.  Lady 
Rose  Golightly  may  do  as  she  chooses, 
and  float  still,  as  she  has  always  floated, 
because  she  is  Lady  Rose  Golightly.  If 
you,"  turning  harshly  to  Jane,  *'  con- 
tinue to  act  as  you  are  acting  now,  you'll 
go  to  the  Dickens!  Take  my  warning  or 
leave  it.  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty.  And 
I  am  ready  to  stand  by  you  if  I  can.  Anne, 
we  may  return  home." 

And  with  a  more  vigorous  sniff  than 
usual,  Miss  Charlotte  Theobald  starts  to 
her  feet,  then,  followed  closely  and  in  si- 
lenoe  by  the  elder  sister,  moves  towards 
the  door. 

With  her  heart  swdlling  until  the  sensa- 
tion is  one  of  agony,  Jane  stands  and 
watches  them.  Harsh,  onwomanly,  un- 
pitying  though  Charlotte  Theobald  may 
be,  Charlotte  Theobald  t«,  she  feels,  the 
one  human  hand  outstretched  upon  this 
earth  to  save  her.  And  she  half  yearns 
to  grasp  it !  Miss  Theobald's  cold  plati- 
tudes did  but  kindle  her  into  fiercer  rebel- 
lion ;  the  coarse  sincerity  of  Miss  Char- 
lotte's **  YoQ  are  going  to  the  Dickens  " 
has  all  but  pierced  her  heart. 

**  I — I  am  sorry  Theobald  is  not  at 
home,"  she  cries,  a  visible  tremor  in  her 
voice. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  it,  too,"  says  Charlotte 
with  cruel  emphasis.  "  I  am  sorry  your 
husband  does  not  keep  at  home.  Excuses 
enough  are  made  for  his  conduct  by  the 
world.  Not  by  me.  Placed  as  yon  are, 
young,  ignorant  as  you  are,  I  say,  though 
I  know  I  stand  alone  in  my  opinion,  that 
Francis's  sin  is  the  greater  of  the  two." 

At  these  words— words  probing  to  the 
bottom  that  hidden,  cruellest  wound  under 
which  she  languishes— Jane  remains  mate; 
the  color  leaving  her  cheek,  her  eyes  fixed 
intently,  piteously,  upon  Charlotte  Theo- 
bald's hard  face. 

"Don't — don't  say  anything  against 
Tlieobald,  please,"  she  fiilters  out  at  last. 

'*  Oh,  I  say  nothing  against  anybody," 
answers  Charlotte  tartly.  "I  confine 
myself  to  facts.  Lady  Rose  was  the  ruin 
of  his  youth.  AU  the  world  knows  that. 
Afler  Lady  Rose  Beaudesert  jilted  him, 
Francis  never  cared  a  straw  again  for  his 
family  or  his  honor,  or  what  became  of 
either.  She  will  be  the  ruin  of  him  now. 
Men  never  outlive  those  idiotic  sorts  of 
infatuation !  "  cries  Miss  Charlotte,  with 
in  angry  sniff  over  the  generalisation. 


"  I'm  sure  I  wish  Franois  would  let  the 
house  and  go  away  somewhere,"  says  the 
elder  sister,  Jane  remaining  silent  and 
passive  under  this  new  form  of  attack. 
"  It  was  a  dreadful  mistake  his  ever  re- 
turning to  a  neighborhood  where  he  was 
known.  Whichever  way  one  turns  one 
sees  nothing  but  unpleasantness,  which- 
ever way  one  turns  disgrace—" 

— ^Looks  one  suddenly,  straight  in  the 
fisu)e,  in  the  gayly-dressed  smiling  person 
of  Miss  Minnie  Arundel !  ^'  Theobald  has 
come,  Jenny,"  cries  Min,  bursting  into 
the  room  with  the  most  delightful  self^ 
possession  and  good  temper.  "  He  drove 
up  by  the  stable  road,  and  has  gone  to 
change  his  coat,  and  where  can  I  find  him 
some  blue  gauze  for  his  hat?  Theobald 
says  we  shall  not  have  much  time  to  lose." 

The  severe  goddess  of  good  taste  has  not) 
it  must  be  confessed,  presided  over  Miss 
Minnie  Arundel's  race  attire.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  indeed  for  the  poor  little  hard-worked 
actress  to  get  a  holiday,  except  on  Sunday, 
and  when  she  does  get  one  she  celebrates 
it  by  as  elabcnrate  a  display  of  finery  as  her 
finances  for  the  time  enable  her  to  com- 
mand. Flounces,  furbelows,  paniers, 
the  latest  absurdly  of  a  Regent  street 
bonnet,  jewels  of  different  kinds  on  the 
throat  and  wrist,  pearl  powder,  millefleurs, 
patchouli !  What  an  apparition  to  miter 
the  stately  drawing-room,  to  stand  be- 
neath the  hallowed  carved  ceiling  of  Theo- 
balds !  Our  brother's  wife  is,  alas !  an 
actress ;  but  indirectly,  by  training  only. 
Here  is  the  veritable  thing,  fresh,  or  fiuled, 
as  you  will,  &om  the  foot-lights  of  last 
night,  surrounded  by  the  very  living, 
breathing  corruption  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  stage. 

Charlotte  Theobald  gives  her  an  acrid 
stare,  just  as  she  would  give  an  acrid  stare 
to  any  woman  younger,  fitirer,  happier 
than  herself.  The  seal  of  Anne  Theobald 
is,  if  I  may  use  the  irreverent  metaphor, 
literally  taken  off  its  legs.  After  regard- 
ing life  on  principle,  for  half  a  century,  as 
a  respectable  but  melancholy  process 
through  which  the  human  race  has  to 
moulder,  patiently  dyspeptic,  into  another 
world,  now  to  be  brought  into  closest  con- 
tact, under  one's  very  roo^tree,  with  an 
actress-— a  creature  *'  with  borrowed 
Qolot  and  curl,"  whose  business  it  is,  pro- 
fessionally, to  put  a  &lse  light  and  glitter 
and  gloss  on  human  life,  and  whose  tri- 
umphs consist  in  enabling  men,  for  a 
brief  epace,  to  forget  the  tomb,  indiges- 
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tioBs,  and  other  conditions  of  m<»rtalit^ ; 
a  creature  with  *'  Sufficient  onto  the  day 
13  the  evil  thereof"  for  her  acknowledged 
motto;  and  whose  plaoe  in  the  great 
scheme  of  a  decorously  jorganized  universe 
is  nowhere!—-!  say  to  be  thrown  thus 
suddenly  across  this  living,  overdressed, 
pearl-pawdered  antithesis  to  every  belief 
and  pr^udice  of  her  being,  takes  Anne 
Theobald's  tottering  soul  off  its  legs. 

*'  Come,  Charlotte,  come !  "  sbe  gasps, 
putting  her  hand  on  her  sister's  arm  as  if 
for  support  *'  We  have  been  here  too 
long  already." 

But  Charlotte  Theobald  walks  back  a 
step,  and  looks  onoemore  into  Jane's  face. 
''  Good-by  to  you,"  she  says,  and  gives 
her  thin  right  hand.  The  word  heartiness 
would  be  misapplied  to  any  action  of 
Charlotte  Theobald's;  but  there  is  hon- 
esty, a  certain  kind  of  remote  sympathy, 
even  in  its  grip.  *'  It  isn't  likely  I  should 
pay  another  visit  to  Theobalds  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  but  when  you  want  a 
friend — mind  what  I  say — when  you  want 
a  friend,  and  the  time  may  come  sooner 
than  you  think,  you'll  know  where  to 
find  one." 

And  then  the  sisters  depart. 

This  is  the  last  compromise  between 
Jane's  two  lives ;  her  last  cold  hand-shake, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  world  of  conventional- 
ity, to  which  she  was  not  bom,  and  which, 
from  this  day  forth,  shall  be  burthened  by 
her  presence  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

VnVES     AND     HUSBANDS. 

A  BROiUNQ  sun  overhead,  dust  in  your 
^es,  nostrils,  throat;  men  with  black- 
ened &ces  and  banjos ;  small  girls  in 
dingy  spangles  holding  forth  tin  cups 
with  shrill  professional  whine ;  dishonest 
directors  of  itinerant  roulette  boards ; 
honest  countiy  merchants  of  cholera-ripe 
plums  and  apples ;  the  bill-venders  with 
their  "cards  of  the  running  'orses, 
weights,  names,  and  colors  of  the  riders ; ' ' 
the  mob  with  its  hoarse  throat  ever  ready 
to  yell  down  the  latest  :&ilure,  or  to  yell 
in  the  latest  success  (like  some  other  more 
highly-cultivated  mobs).  Is  not  the  de- 
scription of  one  race  course  the  descrip- 
tion of  all? 

To  Miss  Minnie  Arundel  the  day  is  one 
of  nnalloyed  delight.  She  loves,  she  dotes 
on  races  at  all  times,  and  has  quite  an 
45 


amasing stock  (^little  horsey  expressions, 
which ^he  fits  in  generally  upside-dovm, 
to  show  her  knowledge  of  all  that  is  go- 
ing en  to  the  young  men  with  whom  she 
talks.  But  the  delights  of  the  Chalkshire 
race  ooujDse  fitr  exceed  any  that  she  hns 
tasted  even  in  the  classic  ground  of  Epsom , 
Ascot,  or  Goodwood.  Officers  of  all  shades 
of  the  service,  I^mdon  swells  and  even 
Titles  of  moderate  rank,  have  held  Miss 
Arundel's  champagne  glassandlost  gloves 
to  her  before  now.  Never  until  this  first 
day  of  August,  186-,  and  upon  this  Chalk- 
shire race  course,  did  she  taste  the  supreme 
ecstatic  sweets  of  a  Puke's  attention ! 

Actresses  are  but  mortal  very  mortal ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  every  lady« 
young  and  old,  here  present  would  wel- 
come the  Duke  of  Malta's  attendance  by 
her  carriage  side  in  breathless  triumph, 
we  should  really  be  lenient  in  our  judg- 
ment upon  poor  Min. 

*'  Am  I  to  call  him  my  Lord  Duke,  or 
Your  Highness,  or  what,  Jenny?"  she 
whispers  to  Jane  after  the  first  flurry  of 
introduction.  *  *  These  things  may  all  oome 
eae^  enough  to  you,  with  Theobald  for  a 
coach;  but  remember  I  never  spoke  to 
anythmg  higher  than  a  baronet  in  my 
life." 

**  Call  him  what  you  like,  my  dear,"  Ls 
Jane's  answer,  **  so  long  as  you  take  him 
off  my  hands.  Only,  don't  let  him  go, 
Min.  We  may  not  eiyoy  ourselves  par- 
ticularly. Thatwe  can't  help.  But  ours 
shall  be  the  best  attended  carriage  on  the 
race  course.    Don't  let  the  Duke  go." 

And  well  does  Miss  Arundel  succeed  in 
carrying  out  letter  and  spirit  of  the  in- 
junction. While  private  carriages  stand 
in  a  row,  their  occupants  neglected,  Fran- 
cis Theobald's  hack  sociable  is  surrounded . 
Not  once  during  the  day,  save  so  iar  as  a 
cat  may  allow  a  mouse  to  get  back  its 
liberty,  is  the  Duke  let  go. 

This  is  how  women  of  Jane's  tempera- 
ment walk  on  to  perdition.  Their  hearts 
may  be  breaking  with  love  or  jealousy ; 
Jane's  heart  is  breaking  to-day!  But 
they  will  show  a  brave  firont  before  the 
toansgressor,  before  their  sisters,  before 
the  world.  K  they  are  to  die,  it  shall  be 
in  harness.  Some  vanity  shall  be  grati- 
fied, some  duke  shall  not  be  **  let  go  "  till 
the  last. 

What  cares  Jane  in  truth  for  the  Duke 
of  Malta,  for  Colonel  Mauleverer,  Braba- 
Bon — for  any  of  the  men  whom  by  a  smile, 
a  word,  a  look  she  manages  to  keep  in  i^t-     ,, 
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tendance  ?  Why,  if  she  followed  inclina- 
tion she  woald  sooner  talk  to  young  Raw- 
don  than  to  any  of  them— Rawdon,  jeal- 
«iiHly  hovering  round,  but  seldom  ap- 
proaching her  carriage ;  sooner  still  would 
be  left  alone.  If  she  were  alone,  must  not 
Theobald  of  very  necessity  keep  by  her 
side?  Ah,  but  the  Chalkshire  world  is 
looking  at  her;  Mrs.  CTorentry  Brown's 
carriage  is  actually  nest  to  the  hack  socia- 
ble; Lady  Rose  Golightly's  not  twenty 
yards  distant.  And  Theobald  himself— 
shall  not  Theobald  be  taught,  by  his  own 
Tision,  that  though  he  neglect  her  other 
men  do  not ;  that  let  his  faithlessness,  his 
indifierenoe,  be  what  they  may,  the  means 
of  reprisal  lie  &tally  ready  to  her  hand ! 

Theobald,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day  at  least,  keeps  aloof  from  Lady  Rose 
Golightly*s  carriage  and  near  his  wife*s. 
Whatever  anger  he  felt  against  poor 
Jenny  for  her  obstinacy  about  the  note 
died  before  Lady  Rose's  dinner  reached 
its  second  course  last  Saturday.  He  drove 
up  to  Theobalds  this  morning  in  the  per- 
fectly affectionate  and  conciliatory  frame 
of  mind  that  good  husbands  are  wont  to 
feel  after  short  absences  from  home. 
And  Jane's  reception  of  him,  Jane's 
changed  face,  the  way  in  which,  Miss 
Arundel  being  present,  she  tolerated,  but 
shrank  from  his  kiss,  have  touched  him 
much  more  deeply  than  Jane  herself  sus- 
pecto. 

As  long  as  the  world  lasts  the  impossi- 
bility of  women  understanding  and  mak- 
ing allowances  for  men's  feelings  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  love  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  darkness  and 
confusion  in  the  social  arrangement  of 
things.  A  woman  loving  a  man,  Jane 
loving  Francis  Theobald,  could  not  after  a 
quarrel  exist  three  days  away  from  him, 
two  miles  distant,  and  seek  no  reconcilia- 
tion. But  Francis  Theobald,  who  loves 
Jane  quite  as  much,  I  should  say,  as  most 
men  love  their  wives,  has  not  only  existed 
unreconciled  but  happy;  nay,  has  very 
nearly  forgotten  that  the  quarrel  ever 
took  place.  The  renewal  of  his  old  flirta- 
tion with  Lady  Rose  has  amused  Mr. 
Theobald  a  little;  his  dcartd  with  Lady 
Rose's  brother  has  amused  him  a  good 
deal  more.  The  French  cook,  the  wines, 
the  general  lotus-eating  liie  of  Beaude- 
nert's  Folly,  have  in  every  way  been  an 
agreeable  episode  to  befall  one  in  these 
Chalkshire  wilds.  Still,  what— so  Mr. 
Theobald  would  argue— what  has  any  of 


this  got  to  do  with  Jane— his  sweet  and 
blooming  Jane,  his  wife,  his  property? 
As  well  think  he  would  love  Bloesy  lev 
because  he  had  been  amusing  himself 
pleasantly  for  a  few  days  away  fh>m 
home !  But  how  bring  the  property, 
above  all  if  it  be  property,  of  Jane's  illog- 
ical temper  to  understand  this? 

Mr.  Theobald  keeps  near  his  wife's  car- 
riage; more  than  once,  when  a  vacancy 
occursf  gets  possession  of  a  place  beside 
Jane. 

"  Forgive  me,  Jenny,"  he  whispers  to 
her  at  last,  several  little  jests  and  compli- 
mentary speeches  on  her  appearance  hav- 
ing fallen  blankly  to  the  ground.  *'  I  see 
you  are  angry  about  something  or  an- 
other— ^forgive  me! "  holding  out  a  lav- 
ender-gloved hand  that  the  crowd  sees  not, 
but  that  Jane  sees,  of  reconciliation. 

In  every  quarrel  of  their  lives  hitherto, 
Mr.  Theobald  has  not  needed  to  sue  long 
for  pardon.  A  word,  a  look  of  his  has 
been  enough  to  bring  Jane  always  with 
passionate  repentance  into  his  arms.  But 
jealousy,  save  of  the  most  trivial  and  ri- 
diculous nature,  has  never  been  the  cause 
of  their  discussions  till  now. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  *  Ibi^ 
give !  '"  She  lowers  her  parasol  so  that 
no  one  but  Theobald  can  see  her  face  or 
hear  her  voice.  •*  You  have  taken  yoor 
way,  I  shall  take  mine.  It's  too  late  in 
the  day  to  talk  about  forgiveness  now." 

•*  Jenny !  Too  late  ever  to  talk  of  for^ 
giveness  between  you  and  me?  " 

Every  fibre  of  her  heart  thrills  to  his 
voice.  If  they  were  alone  instead  of  with 
these  thousands  of  eyes  around  them,  who 
knows  but  that  salvation  might  come  to 
her  even  yet? 

•*  Jenny,  my  love,  before  the  day  is  over 
you'll  promise  to  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?  " 
And  Mr.  Theobald's  hand  shifts  its  posi- 
tion, and,  accidentally  or  otherwise, 
touches  his  wife's  arm. 

Such  miracles  as  take  place  around  us, 
of  which  no  one  takes  notice !  Here,  un- 
der the  open  eyes  of  Chalkshire,  is  a  ten- 
der little  love  scene  going  on  between  man 
and  wife— between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald, of  all  couples  in  the  world  I 

•*  I  cannot  forgive  without  conditions," 
says  poor  Jane,  her  breath  coming  thick 
and  fkst. 

"  Mrs.  Theobald,  what  do  you  say  to 
lunch?"  asks  the  old  colonel's  chirpy 
Irish  voice.  "  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  The- 
obald—thanks "—Mr    Theobald,  like    a 
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well-bred  husband,  retiring  the  moment 
his  place  is  wanted.  *'  If  yon  and  Miss 
Arundel  are  ready  to  honor  ns  with  your 
presence  7  The  cup  race  won't  come  off 
for  another  half  hour,  and  this  is  the  hot- 
test time  of  the  day.  It  will  refresh  you 
to  get  under  shelter.'* 

Colonel  Mauleverer  opens  the  door  of 
the  sociable.  Jane  and  her  sister  descend 
and  walk  down  the  course  to  the  tent  of 
the  regiment,  scone  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
distant.  Jane  is  escorted  by  Colonel 
Mauleverer,  the  Duke  of  Malta  on  her 
other  side ;  Brabazon  brings  Miss  Minnie 
Arundel.  Certainly  they  are  the  two 
*^  best  attended  "  women  on  the  course. 
The  moral  sense  of  Chalkshire  is  scandal- 
ized by  this  flragrant  setting  at  naught  of 
public  opinion.  Young  men  in  these  days 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  A  B  C  of 
good  manners.  Impossible  for  a  regi- 
ment to  receive  more  attention  than  has 
been  received  by  this  one  from  families  of 
the  highest  standing  in  the  neighborhood. 
And  see  the  return  they  make  for  it! 
Persons  of  unenviable  notoriety  openly  in- 
Tited  to  lunch  before  a  lady  present  has 
received  an  invitation.  Will  any  one 
enter  the  regimental  marquee  second  to 
Mrs.  Francis  Theobald  and  her  sister? 
On  this  point  the  moral  sense  of  Chalk- 
shire maintains  wise  silence  until  the  mo- 
ment of  temptation  comes. 

The  marquee  is  just  a  degree  or  two 
better  than  the  race  course ;  but  the  lunch 
and  the  iced  champagne  are  unexception- 
able, and  Min  is  soon  in  a  seventh  heaven  of 
demonstrative  ei\joyment.  A  colonel  of  a 
regimeat  cutting  her  chicken,  a  duke  re- 
plenishing and  again  replenishing  her 
champagne  glass :  can  life  have  any  bright- 
er half  hour  in  store  for  Miss  Minnie 
Amndel  ?  If  Blanche  Bolmgbroke,  who 
boasts  80  ridiculously  of  the  one  lord  of 
her  acquaintance,  could  but  see  her !  But 
there  is  a  single  drop  wanting  in  every 
enp  of  mortal  happiness. 

'*  You  are  eating  nothing,  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald," says  kind  little  Captain  Brabazon, 
who  has  made  his  way  to  Jane's  side. 
**  I'm  afraid  this  black-hole  of  ours  is  too 
hot  for  you.  Come  over  by  the  doorway, 
where  you'll  have  more  air." 

•*I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
*  nothing,'  "  says  Jane.  "  I've  been  eat- 
ing steadily  ever  since  I  came.  Lobster 
salad?  Well,  if  there's  one  temptation 
more  than  another  that's  too  strong  for 


me,  it's  lobster  salad— just  the  smallest 
help,  though." 

'*  And  come  over  by  the  doorway.  You 
vrill  have  as  much  draught  as  you  like 
there." 

**  Yes,  by  Jove,  it's  the  only  cool  place 
going,"  cries  that  most  foolish  of  ensigns, 
Dolly  Standish,  edging  up  to  Jane,  as 
Brabazon  goes  away  with  her  plate.  *'  I 
haven't  been  able  to  speak  to  you  to-day, 
Mrs.  Theobald ;  other  fellovra  never  gave 
me  a  chance.  Theobald  coming  to  lunch 
with  us,  I  hope?  Oh,  no ;  there  he  is 
opposite,  in  Lady  Rose's  carriage." 

Jane  raises  her  eyes  and  blushes  as 
though  she  were  convicted  of  a  crime. 
Yes,  there  is  Theobald,  placidly  eating  his 
chicken  and  drinkmg  his  champagne  in 
the  society  of  Lady  Rose  and  Loo  Child- 
ers ;  to  outward  seeming,  as  well  assorted 
a  little  party  of  three  as  could  be  found 
upon  the  race  course. 

'*  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  be- 
long to  us  at  the  races  to-morrow?" 
Lady  Rose  said  to  Theobald  when  she 
parted  from  him  last  night.  It  vras  set- 
tled that  he  must  leave  Beaudesert  at  an 
hour  next  morning  when  not  the  very 
wannest  friendship  could  make  Lady 
Rose  Golightly  visible.  "Although  you 
say  differently,  yon  must  remember  that  I 
look  upon  you  as  my  guest  still,  and  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  yon  will  lunch  with  us 
at  the  races  to-morrow?  " 

And  Theobald,  who  through  Brabazon 
had  already  heard  of  Jane's  engagement, 
answered  with  a  dubious  "Yes."  He 
was  not  responsible,  no  head  of  a  family 
could  be  responsible,  for  what  might  hap- 
pen in  any  given  interval.  But  if  the 
fates  proved  favorable,  and  if  everybody 
lived,  and  if  Lady  Rose  remained  of  the 
same  mind  still,  he  would  be  charmed. 

Well,  everybody  has  lived  and  Lady 
Rose  has  remained  of  the  same  mind,  and 
the  fates,  it  may  be  assumed,  have  proved 
&vorable.  At  all  events,  he  is  "  her 
gu^t"  still. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?  When 
Jane  and  Miss  Amndel,  with  their  staff 
of  attendants,  walked  away  to  the  marquee, 
what  was  Theobald  to  do?  Keep  guard 
over  the  empty  carriage  till  their  return  ? 
Form  an  insignificant  unit  in  the  train  of 
his  wife's  admirers?  Jealous  wives  for- 
get the  positions  into  which  their  own 
love  of  admiration,  their  own  levity  may 
force  the  most  exemplary  husbands.    The 
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only  oouise  op«n  to  Mr,  Theobald  wafl  to 
saunter  up  to  Lady  Rose;  be  met  with 
honey-sweet  smiles  of  welcome;  finally, 
under  gentle  imperious  command,  take 
his  place  in  her  carriage,  have  a  snowy 
white  damask  placed  o?er  his  knees,  and 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  as  his  wife  is  do- 
ing in  the  regimental  marquee  almost  im- 
mediately opposite. 

'*  I  would  go  and  ask  Theobald  to  join 
ns,  only  he  looks  so  happy  where  he  is," 
says  the  foolish  ensign.  '*  A  pity  to  dis- 
turb people  when  they  are  happy." 

''  A  thousand  pities!  "  cries  Jane,  her 
eyes  kindling.  **  Particubyrlywheneveiy 
one  else  is  happy  too." 

She  eats  her  lobster  salad  when  Cap- 
tain Brabazon  brings  it  to  her,  takes  a 
glass  of  champagne — another ;  begins  to 
be  in  spirits.  Her  clear  outringing  laugh 
makes  itself  heard  across  the  course  as  far 
as  Lady  Rose  Golightly's  carriage. 

"  Our  friends  in  the  marquee  seem  to  be 
haying  a  very  joyial  par^.  I  feel  quirts 
jealous  at  not  being  inrited,"  says  Lady 
Rose. 

Her  tone  is  the  perfection  of  well-bred 
amiability.  And  still,  the  "  very "  is 
italicized!  Still,  the  next  time  poor 
Jane's  laugh  rings  aloud,  its  merriment 
jars  with  a  degree  of  discordance  in  Mr. 
Theobald's  ears.  However  contented  he 
may  be  in  great  things,  however  oailoas 
to  the  world's  moral  disapproval  of  has 
choice,  a  man  who  has  married  beneath 
him  is  never  quite  without  some  trivial 
vulnerable  points.  Lady  Rose  ought 
surely  to  know  enough  of  human  nature 
generally,  and  of  Francis  Theobald's  na- 
ture in  particular,  to  be  aware  of  this. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A  DAYLIGHT  ORGH. 

Onok  during  the  day,  generally  imme- 
diately before  the  eup  race,  it  is  a  re- 
ceived Chalkshire  opinkm  that  ladies,  well 
escorted,  may  be  seen  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so  on  foot.  Acoordiogly,  while 
Jane  and  her  sister  are  still  in  the  marquee, 
some  half  dozen  of  the  Chalkshire  nota- 
bilities pass  backward  and  forward  along 
the  course;  among  them  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown,  with  Mr.  Crosbie~p^>a,  not 
Rawdon — for  attendant  swain. 

The  race  day  is  the  one  day  of  the  year 
on  which  Mr.  Crosbie  is  allowed  to  take 
his  pleasure  abroad  as  a  bachelor,  and 


"  moult  tristement "  thartpkasitre  is  taken, 
if  one  lu^  judge  from  the  sombre  expres- 
sion of  his  hunest  red^aiMl«'tan  old  Bnglisb 
face  to-day. 

The  thermometer  at  the  present  boor  of 
the  afternoon  stands  at  about  m  hundred 
and  ten  in  the  sun,  and  Mrs.  Coventry 
Bfown'a  too,  too  solid  flash  is  rapidly 
suffinring  decraase  of  tissne  tiiroagh  evap- 
oration. Her  pearl-oolored  gloves— cmel 
enemies  to  M».  Coventry  Biown  at  all 
times  are  kid  gtoves  ooobi  to  have  grown 
a  couple  of  sizes  smaller  than  when  she 
left  home  this  morning;  the  white  tulle 
thatenvelopes  her  face  beoames  gelatinoos. 
Her  l»iow  is  bedewed,  her  oomplexion 
redder  than  the  roses  in  her  bonnet.  She 
is  glad  of  any  eaceuse  to  give  her  bulky 
limbs  panse  in  their  walk,  and  an  exonse 
fortunately  pcesents  itself  in  the  hum  of 
convivial  voices,  the  peals  of  hearty 
laughter,  that  are  issoing  from  the  regi- 
mental marquee  jnst  as  she  and  Mr. 
Crosbie  pass  along. 

"  A  very  uproarious  party,  upon  my 
word,  and  of  both  sexes !  But  that's  the 
worst  of  races,  Mr.  Crosbie.  I  always 
leave  my  own  girls  at  home.  In  my  posi- 
tion as  a  head  of  society,  I*m  di>liged  to 
piitronize  the  pablio  amusements  of  the 
neighborhood,  but  I  always  say  a  race 
•course  is  no  place  for  the  young  and  inn<>- 
cent !  " 

"  So  pe^le  tell  me,"  says  old  Crosbie. 
'*  So  people  tell  me,  Mrs.  Brown.  For 
my  part,  I  think  all  places  much  the  same. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  spirit  you 
look  at  them  in." 

*'Ah,  my  dear  Mt.  Crosbie,"  the  bfg 
blonde  head  gives  a  Lord  Burleigh  shake 
under  its  saperimpendent  flower  garden, 
*'  that  may  be  all  very  well,  my  denr 
friend,  for  you  and  me.  But  the  young, 
the  young,  alas !  are  only  too  open  to  cor- 
rupt influenoes.  Now  what " — ^Mrs.  Car- 
entry  Brovm's  voice  lowers,  her  groat 
yellow  eyes  glare  with  feline  fixity  before 
be^— ''what  do  you  oall  a  scene  like 
this?" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  believe  I  should  call 
it  a  rather  noisy  lunch  party,"  says  Mr. 
Crosbie,  glancing  toward  the  officers' 
tent  and  at  a  certain  girlish  figure  that 
stands,  wit^  fair  flushed  face,  a  cham- 
pagne glass  in  her  hand,  just  within  the 
ttdtrance. 

"  And  I,"  says  Mrs.  Coventiy  Brown, 
''  should  ctM  it  a  Orgie !     Yes ;  a  day- 
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light  Orgie?  Mr.  Ooebie,  yoa  are  a  stew- 
ard of  these  races.  Then  allow  me  to  tell 
yoa  this :  I  have  seen  the  cap  ran  for,  as 
a  dooty,  and  subscribed  handsome  to  the 
race  ftmd  for  years ;  but  if  this  kind  of 
tMng  10  goii^  to  be  tolerated  publicly  .  .  . 
now  do  yoa  <fo,  dear  Lady  Rose?  "  in  a 
parenthesis  of  eager  smiles,  the  great  yel- 
low eyes  having  succeeded  in  arresting  a 
lonfiToid  look  of  recognition  from  Lady 
Rose  Golightly ;  **  Miss  Childers,  ddight- 
ed  to  see  yon  looking  so  well, ...  if  this 
kind  of  loose  manners  m  goTng  to  be  toK 
erated  publicly,  Mr.  Croebie,  the  sooner 
persons  of  character  withdraw  their  pat- 
ronage from  the  Obalksltire  races  the 
better." 

She  returns  to  her  carriage,  but  keeps 
Mr.  Crosbie  in  solemn  comersation  for 
another  fire  or  six  minutes  after  she  has 
entered  it ;  and  when  the  poor  old  fellow 
leares  her  his  face  betokens  pretty  clearly 
what  kind  of  agreeablie  ntteranoes  the 
oracle  has  been  giving  forth.  He  takes 
a  turn  or  two  along  the  coarse,  his  hands 
behind  him,  his  eyes  moodily  fixed  on  the 
ground,  then  walks  up  abruptly  to  hfs 
son  (who,  as  Mrs.  CoTentry  Brown  took 
care  to  point  out,  is  always  to  be  found  in 
J&ne's  neighborhood),  and,  for  the  first 
time  lo-day,  addresses  him  point-blank. 

**  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  few  words 
with  you,  Rawdon,  if  you  have  five  min- 
utes to  spare." 

"Five  minutes  or  an  hour,"  answers 
Rawdon  promptly.  **  It  seems  to  me  the 
races  lag  a  Kttlc,  fiither ;  don't  you  think 
no?  Too  long  an  interval  between  each 
race— or  what  is  it?" 

Old  Chwbie  angers,  crustily,  that  the 
races  are  conducted  as  they  always  have 
been,  and  as  they  always  will  be,  while 
he  has  anything  to  do  with  them.  He 
wants  no  Dew-&ngled  opinions  upon  any 
matter  that  is  under  his  control  and  man- 
agement. Hbwever,  he  puts  his  hand, 
with  a  friendly  enough  gesture,  within 
young  Rawdon's  arm,  and  thus  linked  to- 
gether, the  &ther  and  son  walk  avray 
toward  a  quieter  portion  of  the  course. 

Very  glad  the  Chalkshire  vrorld  is  to 
see  that  they  are  upon  speakir^  terms 
still.  Mrs.  Crosbie  will  not  admit  her 
son  to  her  preswice— did  you  not  know 
that?— -oh  dear,  yes ;  he  has  not  been  near 
The  Hawthorns,  although,  unhappily,  he 
still  comes  iuto  the  neighborhood,  for  a 
fbrtnfght  past— becomes  hysterical  if  his 


name  is  even  mentioned.  And  no  wonder. 
Thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  so  nice  a 
girl  as  Emma,  transferred  by  the  lad's 
own  folly  to  that  ridiculous  old  Major 
Hervey.  But  the  &ther,  it  seems,  is  more 
lenient— hopes  still,  perhaps,  to  patcii 
matters  up.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  relief,  a 
very  great  relief  to  the  charitable  disposi- 
tion of  the  Chalkshire  Vfx)rld  to  see  that 
poor  Mr.  Crosbie  and  his  son  speak 
still! 

"  Rawdon,"  says  Afr.  Crosbie,  as  soon 
as  they  find  themselves  among  the  ginger- 
beer  stalls  and  Aunt  8allies  of  the  back 
regions,  and  well  beyond  the  range  of 
friendly  listening  ears,  "  this  is  not  the 
time  or  place  I  should  have  chosen  for 
speaking  to  you,  but  as  you  don't  come  to 
my  house  I  have  no  choice  lefk,  and  what 
I  have  to  say  won't  take  very  long.  You 
are  making  a  confounded  idiot  of  yourself, 
sir!" 

Rawdon  is  sUeat.  From  the  time  he 
was  ^e  years  old  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  disputing  first  principles  with  Mrs. 
Crosbie.  With  his  fiather,  his  kindly, 
honest,  narrow-minded,  unintellectual  old 
father,  Rawdon  is  never  able  to  find  a  word 
of  argument. 

••  Yes,  a  confounded  idiot.  A  confound- 
ed idiot."  Eloquence  is  not  a  natural 
gift  of  Mr.  Crosbie's.  "  I  am  no  more 
strait-laced  than  other  men.  You  have 
never  found  me  backward  in  indulgence 
towards  any  of  your  fi>lltes;  no,  nor  in 
money  either;  and  from  the  first,  as  I  told 
your  mother,  I  thought  you  too  young  to 
be  engaged.  Still  it  was  your  own  doing. 
You  chose  to  propose  to  Emma,  and  she 
accepted  you.  Well,  I  vron't  talk  of  the 
delicacy,  the  generosity  you  should  have 
felt  towards  a  girl  placed  as  she  is  in  our 
hou.<<e.  Common  manly  feeling,  common 
self-respect,  might  have  made  you  behave 
yourself  with  decency  as  her  lover." 

**  I  was  unaware  that  I  had  not  behaved 
myself  vrith  decency,"  says  Rawdon,  but 
in  so  very  fhrm  voice.  "  Emma  and  my 
mother  have  taken  up  prejudices  which 
I  refuse  to  share ;  just  that." 

*'  It  is  not » just  that '  at  all,"  says  old 
Crosbie  angrily.  "  For  God's  sake  let 
us  have  none  of  your  fine  rhodomontade 
hair-splitting,  sir!  Stick  to  the  course 
you  have  taken,  if  you  will.  Don't  de- 
fend it.  This  woman  you  have  chosen  to 
run  after-^  " 

^  S&y  nothing  agaadut  her ! "  cries  Raw- 
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don,  flushing.  **  Say  of  me  whatyou  like, 
bat  not  a  word  against  her !  " 

'*  Have  the  civility  to  hear  me  oat,  if 
you  please,  and  you  will  find  that  I  am 
going  to  say  nothing  against  her !  This 
woman  you  have  chosen  to  run  afler  may 
or  may  not  be  what  everybody  in  this 
neighborhood  says  she  is.  The  suli^ect  is 
one  I've  no  interest  in.  As  long  as  you 
were  your  own  master,  you  might  have 
made  a  fool  of  yourself  with  her  or  any 
other  woman  you  liked,  and  I  should  have 
trusted  to  time  to  give  you  wisdom.  But 
an  engaged  man  is  not  his  own  master. 
From  the  day  in  Spa  on  which  you  asked 
Emma  to  marry  you,  you  were  bound  in 
honor  to  respect  her  feelings ;  and  on  that 
very  day,  it  seems,  you  fell  into  this— — 
entanglement.  Now,  what  is  the  end  of 
it?  What  is  your  position?  What  is  the 
position  of  all  of  us  at  this  moment?  *' 

'*  My  position,"  says  Rawdon,  with  an 
uneasy  attempt  at  a  laugh,  *'  is  that  of  a 
jilted  man.  You  must  be  aware — my  let- 
ters to  you  must  have  made  you  aware — 
that  the  breaking  off  of  the  engagement 
was  Emma's  doing  solely.*' 

**  Emma's  doing  solely !  Would  she, 
would  any  girl  of  spirit  remain  bound  to 
a  man  who  openly,  grossly  showed  his  in- 
difference to  her  as  you  did  ?  I  don't  talk 
of  what  happened  in  London,"  goes  on 
Mr.  Crosbie,  who  is  not  more  ultramon- 
tane than  other  people  as  to  the  sinfulness 
of  little  sins ;  **  I  don't  talk  of  their  coming 
across  you  at  those  confounded  supper- 
rooms  where  that  donkey  Hervey  should 
never  have  taken  them — though  that  wan 
bad  enough  in  the  eyes  of  an  innocent  girl 
like  Emma — I  speak  of  what  happened  be- 
fore; the  way  in  which  for  one  whole 
week  you  philandered  after  the  woman, 
here  in  Chalkshire,  with  Emma  breaking 
her  heart  about  you  at  home." 

*'  Breaking  her  heart !  WeU,  sir,  you 
must  allow  at  least  that  the  wound  has 
quickly  healed !  If  Emma  in  a  fortnight 
can  derive  comfort  from  Major  Hervey 's 
attentions,  you  must  allow  that  I  have  not 
been  the  means  of  completely  destroying 
her  happiness." 

Now  those  two  syllables  "  Hervey " 
embody  all  the  bitterest  slumbering  ani- 
ra;)8ities  of  Mr.  Croebie's  nature.  For 
five-and-twenty  years  the  poor  man  has 
been  snubbed  by  the  Herveys,  has  lent 
money  to  the  Herveys,  has  been  made  to 
feel  that  if  ihere  be  a  point  on  which  the 


Hervey  glory  could  sustain  tarnish  or  de- 
crease, it  has  been  in  the  connection  of 
the  family  with  himself.  Bawdon's  dis- 
like to  them  is  hereditary,  one  of  those 
fiu*-reaching,  mysterious  taints  in  the 
blood  which  no  counter-training  can 
eradicate. 

''Ms^or  Henrey!  Yes,  do  you  think 
that  lessens  my  regret  over  your  folly? 
For  the  last  ten  days  I've  had  the  fellow 
staying  in  my  house-^he's  there  with  Em- 
ma now,  afraid  the  heat  on  a  provincial 
race  course  would  be  too  much  for  his 
complexion,  I  suppose.  For  ten  days  I've 
had  the  fellow  in  my  house,  drinking  my 
claret  with  that  confounded  sneer  of  his, 
till  I  hate  the  thought  of  dinner,  on  mj 
soul  I  do !  Hate  the  thought  of  sitting 
down  at  my  own  table !  And  now  there's 
the  old  woman  coming — the  two  old  wo- 
men, by  God !  Maria's  the  worst  of  the 
two.  If  Emma  marries  him,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  call  my  house  my  own 
again,  and  through  you,  sir!  Through 
you,  you  young  jackanapes,  giving  up  as 
true  and  good-hearted  a  girl  as  ever  lived, 
because  you  must  needs  make  one  in  the 
train  of  a  flaunting,  flirting  play-actress 
Ukethis  Mrs.  Theobald." 

The  rebuke  is  not  couched  in  very  digni- 
fied terms,  but  it  cuts  Bawdon's  heart  like 
a  knife.  A  lad  of  his  age  may  fidl  most 
insanely,  most  unlawfully  in  love  without 
his  whole  moral  nature  tumbling  to  pieces. 
Affection  for  his  father,  dislike,  jealousy 
of  the  Herveys,  are  feelings  that  have 
grown  with  Bawdon's  growth,  strength- 
ened with  his  strength.  Never  did  either 
hold  more  powerful  sway  over  him  than 
in  this  very  hoar  when  the  rupture  with 
all  his  boyish  life,  his  boyish  life  and  its 
pr^udices  and  affections,  is  so  imminent. 

**  I  repeat  that  it  was  Emma  herself 
who  broke  off  the  engagement,"  he  says 
a  little  sullenly.  "  You  know  the  story 
from  the  first  as  well  as  I  do.  When  we 
met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theobald  in  Spa  yon 
did  not  share  my  mother's  pr^udices 
against  them,  sir.  If  I  recollect  right, 
you  said  you  would  leave  your  card  on 
Francis  Theobald  and  his  wife  when  they 
returned  to  Chalkshire." 

**  And"  what  prevented  me  from  doing 
so  but  your  disgraceful  conduct?  "  cries 
old  Crosbie,  angrier  than  ever.  Like  all 
men  under  petticoat  government,  he 
winces  sorely  at  any  allusion  to  his  fetters. 
**She   is  not  a  woman  for  Emma   to 
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know— your  mother  was  right  ahoat  that ; 
she  and  her  goings-on  are  a  scandal  to 
the  neighborhood ;  but  for  old  friendship's 
fnke  I  woald  have  left  my  card  on  the  man 
himself  had  your  disgraceful  conduct  left 
me  a  choice  in  the  matter." 

For  a  minute  or  more  young  Rawdon 
makes  no  reply.  "  You  haTe  used  words 
I  never  thought  to  hear  from  you,  father," 
he  cries  at  last  in  a  queer,  constrained  sort 
of  voice.  '*  But  I  suppose  it  is  just  as 
well  we  should  understand  each  other 
thoroughly.  I  have  kept  away  from  home 
hitherto " 

•  *  You  have.  Think  what  the  bitterness 
of  that  alone  has  been  to  your  mother  and 
to  me !  My  son  lurking  about  the  neigh- 
borhood (yon  were  here  on  Saturday  night 
— don't  think  your  actions  are  not  re- 
marked) and  ashamed  to  come  to  his  ovm 
father's  house ! " 

"  For  the  present — until  your  feelings 
toward  me  become  juster — I  will  keep 
away  still.    If— if  Emma  marries  Mijo' 


Hervey,  I  suppose  you  and  my  mother  will 
oonsider  my  disgrace  condoned  ?  " 

•*  When  you  give  up  your  present  con- 
nections, you  mean— talk  common  sense — 
when  you  give  up  connections  that  are 
taking  you  to  the  devil — ^yes,  to  the  devil, 
sir — I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  your  company  again.  When  tempta- 
tion's over  and  their  prospects  in  life  ruin- 
ed, most  young  men  turn  filial  and  virtu- 
ous. We  have  all  read  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son." 

And  with  this  ends  the  conversation. 
The  tinkling  of  a  bell  announces  that  the 
horses  are  about  to  be  saddled  for  the  cup 
race,  and,  arm  linked  in  arm  still,  Mr. 
Crosbie  and  his  son  walk  once  more  along 
the  course,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Ghalkshlre  world. 

"  But  if  you  want  to  know  how  things 
really  stand  between  them,  look  at  the 
expression  of  poor  old  Crosbie's  face." 
The  charitable  dispositions  of  Chalkshire 
find  scope  for  action  in  the  thought. 
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OH,  that  for  one  oonsummate  honr 
To  me  might  come  the  poet's  power  ! 
That  I,  with  his  transcendent  art. 
To  song  might  grandly  set  my  heart! 
Might  poor  my  sonl  ont  in  accords 
Of  such  impassioned,  perfect  words. 
They  should  immortalize  the  song. 
By  helping  Love  and  Trath  along! 
Peace!    Lives  make  poems  finer  far 
Than  the  finest  word-songs  are! 
When,  with  kind,  unselfish  deed, 
Answering  your  neighbor's  need. 
Or  bravely  taking  up  your  cross. 
Patient  under  wrong  and  loss. 
Then,  unconsciously,  you  wake 
Harmonies  no  words  can  make ; 
Something  sweeter  than  all  song 
Helps  heavenly  Love  and  Truth  along. 

Mart  Freeman  Goldbeck. 
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\  WHEN  I  was  in  the  south  of  France 

VV  I  made  the  acquaintanoe  of  a 
dear,  old,  fat,  comfortable  English  lady 
— fat,  comfortable,  and  good,  inside  and  - 
out — ^who  brewed  capital  tea  and  told 
capital  stories.  One  of  these  was  about 
a  parrot,  whose  eminent  graces  and  vir- 
tues won  for  him  the  title  of  *'  Apostle 
Paul."  The  story  was  a  translation  of 
a  French  poem,  and  its  pathos  and  bathos 
must  have  been  extremely  touching  and 
ridiculous  in  the  original;  possessing 
withal  the  unusual  flavor  of  a  delicately 
insinuated  moral,  for  the  benefit  of  those, 
in  convents  and  out,  who  spend  their  lives 
in  useless  tattle,  or  teaching  poodles  with 
unpleasant-looking  noses  to  stand  on  their 
hind  legs  and  beg  for  a  biscuit,  or  in 
coaxing  parrots  to  talk. 

Here  is  the  story  in  her  own  words,  as 
fiir  as  I  can  remember  them.  The  good 
old  lady  talked  fast,  and  snipped  off  the 
parrot's  name ;  thus,  after  a  fashion,  re- 
moving the  shock  and  smoothing  down 
the  irreverent  edge.  You  will  admit  that 
"  Possle  Poll " — thus  pronounced— is  nolf 
an  inappropriate  appellation  for  a  bird 
of  his  species. 

'*  About  ten  or  twelve  yeats  ago  fh« 
nuns  of  a  convetat  jnst  out  of  Bordeaur 
were  presented  with  a  young  parrot>  who 
developed  such  wonderful  graces,  such 
fervent  piety,  who  vras  besides  so  intelli- 
gent, handsome,  and  brilliant,  so  candid 
and  amiable,  that  he  rivalled  the  confess- 
or in  the  respect  and  affection  felt  for  him ; 
indeed,  it  is  left  on  record  that  in  mote 
than  one  heart  the  bird  hfid  the  advantagei 
of  the  holy  fiither.  All  the  house  adored 
him,  save  a  few  old  nuns,  whom  time  and 
the  toothache  had  rendered  cross  and  cap- 
.tious ;  and  the  *  Possle  Poll,'  for  that  was 
the  name  given  to  him,  ate  sugar  and 
cake,  said  and  did  what  he  pleased,  pulled 
the  veils  of  the  pretty  young  nuns,  peclked 
at  their  soft  cheeks,  and  was  perfectly 
happy. 

''  Twenty  tongues  were  incessantly  ask- 
ing him  questions,  and  he  replied  to 
all  with  justice,  clearness,  and  elegance. 
Thu8,"interpolated  theoldlady,  "Caesarof 
old,  and  in  our  own  day  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James 
and  your  American,  General  B.  F.  Butler, 


dictate  to  two,  three,  or  four  persons  at 
once,  with  equal  justice,  clearness,  and 


"The  parrot  went  everywhere  about 
the  convent.  He  dined  with  the  nuns  in 
the  refectory,  but  having  an  indefatigable 
stomach  he  amused  himself  in  the  inter- 
vals between  meals  with  pocket  loads  of 
sweetmeats  which  the  nuns  always  kept 
for  him.  At  night  he  slept  in  any  cell 
he  cliose,  and  happy  was  the  one  whose 
retreat  it  pleased  him  to  honor  with  his 
presence.  He  always  preferred  the  nov- 
ices, and  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
witnessing  their  fresh  little  toilets ;  for  let 
me  whisper  in  your  ear,  nuns  have  toi- 
lets ;  plain  veils  require  careful  setting 
as  well  as  lace  ones.  Sackcloth  itself 
may  be  jauntily  arranged,  and  huckaback 
have  an  air.  Tbe  Possle  Poll  had  wit- 
nessed many  a  piquant  twitch  given  to  a 
nan'»  tucker,  wad.  many  a  parting  glance 
in  the  glass  before  she  came  down  to  the 
grate  in  the  parlor  to  entertain  company ; 
but  this  is  in  confidence. 

"  9o  the  parrot  lived,  petted  and  hap- 
py, the  undisputed  lord  of  all  hearts. 
For  him  Sister  Harriotte  forgot  her  pi- 
geons; tfhree  canary  birds  died  out  of  pure 
sage;  and  ftwo  big, jealous  French  cats, 
after  fighting,  him  add  then  mauling  each 
other  fearfully,,  took  to  their  respective 
cushions^  and  never  after  held  up  their 
heads.  Yet,  alas !  a  day  was  approaching 
full  of  crime  and  astonishment,  when  tbe 
Possle  Poll  Would  be  only  an  object  of 
mingled  pity  and  horror ;  his  morals  ruin- 
ed; the  idol  of  so  many  hearts  debased, 
degraded^  and  deposed  forever.  Prepare 
fbi*  teatrs.  €ome  they  must ;  but  let  us 
dday  them  for  a  while  if  possible. 

"  You  may  beUeve  that  in  a  home  like 
this  our  hero's  conversational  talents  were 
cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  nuns 
never  ceasedf  tal'king  except  when  they 
were  eating,  and  Possle  Poll,  with  praise- 
irorthy  emn:rlation,  never  stopped  at  all, 
edifying  and  delighting  the  sisters  at  tbe 
table  with  remarks  which  were  always 
pickled  and  preserved  in  the  very  unction 
of  propriety.  He  was  an  innocent  and 
a  beautiful  fowl ;  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
evil ;  he  knew  nothing  about  the  equally 
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depraved  sciences  of  thimbfe-rig  and  po- 
litical economy;  he  neter  trttercd  a  bad 
word,  but,  on  the  contrary,  could  tell  you 
sil  about  the  winking  pictures,  and  the 
solid  chapels  flying  to  Borne  through  the 
air.  He  was  OTon  with  the  oldest  and  most 
deriont  nun  of  them  all  in  canticles, 
OiieBiuses,  and  Pax  yobiseoms.  For  the 
delectation  of  the  yonnger  nuns  he  would 
recite  mme  of  the  most  touching  of  the 
'*  Confessions  of  Lamartine,"  that  senti- 
mental work  having  been  smugged  into 
the  convent  by  a  giddy  novice. 

**  The  old  nuns  and  holy  mother  taught 
him  Christmas  carols;  and  Pdssle  Poll, 
shotting  up  his  eyes,  would  give  them 
Yfith  all  the  pious  kngthiness,  holy  sighs, 
and  languishing  cadences  of  his  instruct- 
ors ;  groaning,  sniffing,  and  croaking  in 
such  perfection,  that  they  would  fall  upon 
him  in  a  sort  of  rapture  and  enfold  him 
to>  their  hea^  with  such  tender  energy 
that  he  would  wriggle  like  a  tadpole  out 
of  their  caressing  hands,  r offled  npi  and 
breathless. 

**  You  need  not  suppose  that  the  know- 
ledge of  a  wonder  like  this  could  long  be 
confined  within  the  gates  of  a  convent. 
The  fame  of  the  wonderful  parrot  spread 
far  and  wide.  People  came  from  Bor- 
deaux to  see  him,  and  Poesle  Poll,  carried 
into  the  parlor  by  Siatee  Agnes  in  her  best 
veil  and  tucker,  graciously  displayed  bi^ 
aooompllshments.  Polished,  dignified, 
brimfiil  of  the  holy  gentilities  which  the 
younger  sisters  had  taught  him,  tbe  illus* 
trious  bird  would  eounnence  his  recita- 
tions. Canticles,  mysticals,  *  Confessions,' 
and  prayers  fallowed  each  other  in  xapid 
succession ;  and  what  was  remarkable,  no- 
body fell  asleep;  they  wondered;  they 
applauded ;  they  elMuored  for  cincores. 
But  the  Possle  Poll,  aa  if  impfessed  with 
the  emptiness  of  thi»  world '»approbation, 
and  convinced  of  the  nothingness  of  earth- 
ly glory,  would  bow  himself  out  with  a 
0Qlemn  air  and  &  few  words  of  blessing 
uttered  in  a  low  tone. 

''  Thus  he  lived,  M  9»  »  monk,  and 
quite  as  rever^id  ;  handsome  and  laamed; 
loving  and  loved ;  petted,  perfumed,  cock- 
ered up,  and,  in  short,  the  pink  of  pev^ 
fection;  and  aU  this  would  still  haT» 
been  his,  with  perfect  happiness,  i£— ^e 
bad  never  travelled. 

*'  0  cruel  recollection !  O  &M  jouF- 
ney!  Take  vraming^  my  IHends,  and 
stay  at  home !   Let  this  unhappy  example 


show  you  that  too  flattering  a  success  is 
dungerous,  if  not  ruinous  to  one's  moml^. 

**The  renown  of  our  hero's  achieve- 
ments reached  at  last  to  a  convent  at 
Brest,  a  meek  fold,  but  one  where  the 
ladies  were  by  no  means  reluctant  to  ask 
for  whatever"  they  wanted.  To  hear  of 
the  parrot  was  to  desire  to  have  him.  The 
desire  soon  became  devouring.  Fifly 
heads  were  hopelessly  turned  at  once ; 
fifty  hearts  would  have  been  consumed  at 
one  fell  swoop,  if  fifty  tongues  had  not 
prevailed  upon  the  holy  mother  to  vrrite 
and  beg  that  the  wonderful  bird  might  be 
allowed  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

**  The  letter  was  sent,  but  oh !  when 
will  come  the  answer?  There  is  no  more 
sleep  in  the  house.  Sister  Agatha  will 
surely  die  of  it ! 

*'  In  due  course  of  t5me  this  dreadful 
epistle  reached  Bordeaiux,  and  vras  car- 
ried out  to  the  convent.  Awful  business ! 
A  chapter  is  held  upon  it !  A  jury  of  the 
older  nuns  sat  upon  it,  so  to  speak,  and, 
with  many  reluctant  sniffii  and  acceler- 
ated toothaches,  determined  to  let  their 
dlirling  of  the  convent  go  for  two  weeks, 
as  they  were  fhr  too  prudent  to  embroil 
themselves  in  a  quarrel  with  their  sisters 
at  Brest.  Consternation  followed.  Teais 
and  lamentations  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  pretty  little  vestry  nun  turned 
pale  and  cried,  *  O  heavens !  better  die 
at  once ! '  The  fbur  young  sisters  who 
kept  the  refectory  in  exquisite  neatness 
sighed,  wept,  groaned,  and  fainted  re- 
spectively. The  whole  place  was  in  mourn- 
ing. They  sat  out  in  the  dew;  they 
caught  cold;  they  lost  their  voices  and 
gained  rheumatism.  Suffumigations  of 
salphur,  metallic  tractors,  HoUoway's 
pills,  and  other  medical  cures  founded 
upon  pure  bosh,  were  brought  out  of  the 
cupboards,  and  administered  by  the  Old 
Mothev  Hubbardff  of  the  convent ;  who, 
instead  of  telling  the-  young  novices  the 
innocent  legends  of  that  immortal  fHend 
of  childhood',  spent  their  time  in  gravely 
telling  how  St.  Potrvck  swam  across  the 
Channel  on  a  paringt^tone ;  or  solemnly 
held  up  for  imitation  the  example  of  St. 
Simeon,  who  stood  on  the  top  of  a  tall 
pUIar,  and  bowed  his  head  to  his  feet 
|)i  1,008  in  a  yeai^— quite  a  useful  pillar 
of  the- church. 

**  At  last  ^tf  fetal  moment  arrived,  and 
the  sistem  crowded  around  Possle  Poll  to 
bkl  him  adiea.     They  all  groaned  like 
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turtles ;  like  a  ship  in  a  harricane ;  like  a 
cow  when  her  calf  is  torn  away ;  like  I 
don't  know  what.  They  kissed  him ;  they 
bathed  him  with  tears ;  never  was  he  so 
charming,  so  precious ;  and— he  was  gone  I 

**  The  rascal  of  a  steamboat  which  was 
to  carry  him  from  Bordeaux  to  Brest  con- 
tained three  slashing,  swearing  dragoons, 
two  saucy  soubrettes,  a  monk,  four  wild 
young  Americans  just  graduated  from 
Harvard  College,  and  a  wet  nurse — ^pretty 
society  for  a  young  innocent  thing  just 
out  of  a  convent !  The  Possle  Poll  con- 
cluded that  he  Had  gone  to  another  world. 
It  was  no  longer  canticles  and  orisons, 
but  words  which  he  had  never  heard.  The 
dragoons  sang  roystering  songs  in  honor 
of  Bacchus,  a  deity  of  whom  he  was  ut- 
terly ignorant ;  the  soubrettes  kept  up  a 
constant  chatter  in  broken  English — full 
of  sparkle,  animation,  and  vulgarity — with 
the  young  Americans ;  and  the  boatmen 
swore  with  vigor.  Poor  Possle  Poll,  un- 
happy and  frightened,  crouched  in  a  cor- 
ner, heavmg  dismal  sighs,  and  turning  up 
his  eyes  like  a  duck  in  thunder. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  young 
Americans  determined,  as  their  vernacular 
has  it,  to  *  trot  our  hero  out,'  and  Brother 
Jean  Baptiste  the  monk  was  deputed  to 
introduce  himself  and  the  company.  He 
asked  the  bird  some  questions,  which  I 
regret  to  state  were  not  of  a  strictly  sa- 
cerdotal nature ;  but  the  benign  fowl,  as- 
suming his  most  saintly  manner,  shutting 
up  his  eyes  and  heaving  a  solemn  sigh, 
replied,  *  Hail ^  sister.* 

**  You  may  guess  if  they  shouted  with 
laughter ;  and  they  poured  out  compli- 
ments with  such  an  avalanche  of  villa- 
nous  words  that  the  parrot,  listening  in 
amazement,  thought  within  himself  that 
the  good  sisters  were  an  ignorant  set, 
and  probably  had  not  taught  him  the  true 
verve  and  be«tuty  of  the  French  language. 
Accordingly  he  set  himself  to  learn  them 
with  all  his  might.  He  did  not  speak 
much,  but  oh,  how  he  listened  and  stud- 
ied! for  in  two  days  (such  is  the  terrible 
progress  of  evil  in  young  minds)  he  for- 
got all  the  canticles,  Pax  vobisoums,  and 
prayera,  and  in  less  than  no  time  was  as 
off-hand  a  swearer  as  the  fast  young 
Americans,  as  the  dragoons,  as  the  very 
worst  of  the  crew.  He  exhibited  the 
*  veiwe  and  beauty '  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, as  shown  in  this  connection,  with 
an  intense  vim   and   relish,  irresistibly 


and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  awfully  funny. 
He  swore  infinitely  worse  than  an  imp  at 
the  bottom  of  a  holy-water  box. 

"  We  have  heard,  and  we  believe  the 
charitable  apothegm,  that  *  nobody  be- 
comes abandoned  at  once ' ;  but,  dear  me, 
Possle  Poll  utterly  scorned  this  maxim. 
His  amazing  talent  was  as  apparent  in 
wicked  courses  as  in  good;  he  had  a  con- 
tempt for  mediocrity  in  anything,  and  be- 
came a  blackguard  in  the  twinkling  of  ao 
eye.  When  he  did  speak,  he  swore  round- 
ly ;  the  company  applauded,  and  he  swore 
again.  A  great  vanity  seized  him; 
drinking  songs,  coarse  jests,  and  slang 
were  learned  and  repeated  with  avidity 
The  young  Americans  and  the  soubrettes, 
who  perhaps  were  the  most  innocent  of 
his  instructors,  taught  him  to  sidle  up  to 
the  priest,  and,  with  his  head  very  much 
on  one  side,  to  troll  out  to  the  tune  of 
Jullien's  Prima  Donna  Waltz  this  elegant 
stanza: 

**  Jean  Baptiste,  poarqnoi, 
Jean  Baptiste,  ponrquoi, 
Jean  Baptiste,  pourqnoi  toob  gieaae 
Mi  leeUe  dog's  tafl  mit  tar  ? 

'<  During  these  terrible,  these  deplora- 
ble scenes,  the  nuns  at  Bordeaux  were 
praying  and  submitting  to  all  manner  of 
penances,  worthy  of  the  Hindoos,  to  insure 
the  safe  return  of  this  vagabond,  this 
wicked,  swearing  wretch  of  a  bird  ;  while 
the  sisters  at  Brest  were  half  crazy  with 
impatience  and  longing  for  the  advent 
of— as  they  were  led  to  believe — this 
tendw,  i)olished,  edifying  fowl,  almost  an 
angel  in  feathers. 

**  At  last  the  boat  arrived.  A  sister 
stood  on  the  dock.  She  had  been  there 
over  and  over  again  since  the  letter  was 
sent.  Her  eager  eyes  saw  the  vessel 
and  our  hero  afar  off.  He,  too,  saw 
her,  and  knew  her  at  once.  The  great 
fli4>ping  white  cap,  the  big  cross,  the 
sanctimonious  side  glances,  the  white  cot- 
ton gk>ves,  and,  above  all,  when  the  boat 
touched  the  dock,  the  sound  of  her  drawl- 
ing, snuffling  voice  exasperated  Possle 
Poll,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
internally  he  gave  her  over  to  vrarm  re- 
gions. He  infinitely  preferred  the  slaflh- 
ing  dragoons  and  the  laughing  soubrettes 
to  any  more  litanies  or  canticles.  He  re- 
fused to  go  with  her ;  he  barked  at  her 
like  a  three-headed  dog,  putting  her  into 
a  horrid  and  unspeakable  fright,  and  as- 
sailing her  with  such  a  shower  of  vocif* 
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eratioD  that  the  poor  nun  yf$s  fain  to  turn 
her  bock  and  her  flappers  until  it  was 
over,  as  a  donkey  turns  his  back  and  ears 
to  a  hail  storm;  then  selling  him  in  a 
lull,  she  flew  back  to  the  convent. 

**  It  is  repcMTted  that  he  bit  her  in  going ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  made  such  noise 
on  his  arrival  that  though  all  the  nuns 
were  at  prayers  they  jumped  up  and  set  the 
bell  ringing  for  joy.  They  also  sang,  or 
shrieked  with  ecstasy,  dapping  their  hands 
and  crying  to  each  other, '  Ue  is  come ! 
be  is  come !   0  sister,  what  joy ! ' 

*^  The  great  parlor  was  filled  in  a  twink- 
ling. The  young  nuns  flew ;  the  old  ones 
hobbled  and  stumbled  in  their  haste ;  it  is 
on  record  that  Mother  Celestine,  who  was 
enormously  fiit,  ran  for  the  first  time  in 
forty  years. 

** '  Ah,  the  blessed  spectacle ! '  for,  piti- 
ful as  the  thought  of  it  is,  one  is  not  lees 
handsome  for  being  less  virtuous.  His 
grand  military  strut  and  petit  mattre  airs 
only  made  him  more  irresistibly  charming. 
There  the  little  scamp  stood,  ogling  the 
nuns,  but  not  deigning  to  speak.  Certes, 
be  rolled  his  eyes  so  impudently,  that  the 
novices  felt  themselves  blushing  scarlet ; 
and  when  Mother  Celestine,  with  a  ma- 
jestic air,  came  forward  for  the  purpose 
of  interchanging  a  few  pious  sentiments 
with  Poesle  Poll,  this  unfeeling  villain, 
with  blazing  contemptuous  effirontery, 
sang  out, '  Zounds!  what  a  pack  of  fools 
you  nuns  are ! ' 

*•  History  records  that  the  young  Ameri- 
cans from  Harvard  taught  him  these 
words,  which  caused  Mother  Celestine  to 
exclaim,  *  For  shame,  my  dear  brother ! ' 
But  the  dear  brother  had  no  shame  in 
bim ;  for  like  an  utter  reprobate  he  began 
to  dance  and  sing,  and  ended  with  this 
love  ditty  also  taught  to  him  by  the  Har- 
Tard  graduates : 

**  Oh  If  I  had  a  lomty-tom,  tomty-tiim  too, 
In  the  land  of  the  olive  and  flg, 
I  would  sing  on  the  himty-tom  tomty  to  you. 
And  play  on  the  thingamy-Jig. 

**  And  oh  I  If  hi  Inmty-tnm  battle  I  flUl, 
A  tumty-tum*i  all  that  I  crave. 
Oh  bury  me  deep  in  the  what-you-may  call, 
And  plant  thingombobs  over  my  grave. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  imitation 
of  his  nasal  drawl  and  the  half  shutting 
up  of  bis  eyes  during  this  ridiculous  per- 
formance; but,  oh!  what  added  horror 
and  fright  seized  the  trembling,  shrinking 
pnutt  when  he  ended  it  with  a  frightful 


oath,  and  thundered  out  a^housand  horri* 
ble  words  which  he  had  learned  on  board 
the  vessel.  He  raged  like  a  pirate! 
Heavens !  what  words  foamed  out  of  his 
beak — words  never  to  be  mentioned  before 
ears  polite !  The  sisters  flew  out  of  the 
parlor,  thinking  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come.  Poor  Mother  Celestine,  in  un- 
wieldy haste,  tumbled  over  her  nose  and 
broke  out  her  last  front  tooth.  They  fell 
up  stairs  and  dovm  stairs,  cryiiig, '  Saint 
Barnabas  have  mercy  on  us !  Is  this  the 
way  the  sisters  talk  at  Bordeaux  ?  Is  this 
the  blessed,  holy  bird,  or  is  it  the  devil  in- 
carnate? What  a  heretic!  what  a  de- 
testable, abominable  creature !  For  heav- 
en's sake  let  us  get  rid  of  him,  or  we  shall 
all  go  to  the  bad  place  together ! ' 

«*  With  difficulty  Possle  Poll  was  put 
shrieking  and  biting  into  his  cage,  all  the 
nuns  weeping  at  their  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, while  they  found  it  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  beautiful  exterior  which 
hid  such  a  depraved  heart.  As  to  Possle 
Poll,  when  he  found  he  was  going  back, 
he  grew  exceedingly  benign  all  at  once, 
and  with  a  sudden  effort  of  memory,  ex- 
panding his  chest  like  an  aii-cushion,  he 
poured  out  a  blessing  upon  the  sisters, 
but  ended  it,  I  shame  to  state,  with  the 
word  '  Sapristd! '  which  means  some- 
thing fearful,  though  what  I  do  not  know. 

**  But  who  can  paint  the  despair  of  his 
old  adorers,  the  nuns  at  Bordeaux,  when 
he  commenced  immediately  on  his  return 
to  serenade  them  with  a  dragoon's  song? 
Confusion  and  horror  filled  their  hearts ! 
Another  chapter  was  held  by  nine  old 
nuns,  and,  in  spite  of  the  intercessions  of 
the  younger  sisters,  he  vras  sentenced  to  a 
week  of  solitary  confinement.  Then  they 
told  their  beads  from  morning  till  night 
in  hopes  of  his  conversion.  It  was  use- 
leas  ;  it  was  hopeless. 

"  At  last  came  the  end  of  it  all.  One 
morning  there  was  heard  such  an  accel- 
eration of  frightful  sounds  that  the  holy 
mother  and  all  the  sisters  rushed  in  a 
body  to  the  dingy  little  prison-cell,  full 
of  fear  and  grief.  Wl^at  a  sight  they  be- 
held ?  One  of  the  enormous  cats,  remem- 
bering his  vnrongs,  had  jumped  from  a 
neighboring  tree  through  the  high  win- 
dow, and,  never  stqppingto  count  the  cost, 
had  clapper-clawed  Possle  Poll,  tearing 
out  his  best  feathers,  hissing  like  a  whole 
nest  of  rattle-snakes,  and  spitting  like  an 
American,  while  the  enraged  bird  had 
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nearly  bitten  off  ibe  oat^s  ean,  which  were 
bleeding  profusely ;  and  now,  with  yells 
and  screams,  he  was  sayagely  pioking  oat 
his  eyes.  There  stood  (arrimalkm,  back 
and  tail  ap  in  two  tremendous  arehee, 
all  four  sets  of  claws  Hying  out  at  oinoe, 
while  Poflsle  Poll  was  danomg  a  frensied 
rigadooB,  duoking,  swooping,  doubling, 
biting,  sparring,  and  sonetimes  sprawl 
ing,  rending  tbs'  air  with  his  sereams, 
until  breathless  and  ezhonsted  he  roshed 
up  to  the  holy  mother  and  gasped  out, 
<0h!  oh!  rm  having  a  h-41  of  » 
thne!'* 

^This  capped  the  cHmax!  The  holy 
mother  was  struck  dumb!  Like  Sam 
Johnson,  that  precious  vaingioiyoeopher, 
the  occasion  and  her  dignity  demanded 
the  use  of  compound  words  a  mile  long ; 
and  for  a  moment  all  words  failed.  With 
dilated  eyes  she  stood  there  stiff  and 
grim,  like  a  rusty  conductcnr  waiting  for  a 
flash  of  lightning  to  come-— an  in^iration. 

At  last,  with  a  sort  of  hiccough  of  ma- 
jestic indignation  and  an  ultra-tragic  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  she  uttered  these 
remarkable  words  :  **  Wretch !  this  is 
uninonebreathutterably  uninsbortendur- 
able  !    Apage  Sathaaas! !  * 

''  Thus,  Dies  lUa  waachauged  into  Diet 
Ira,  and  half  an  hoar  thereaflier  Possle 
Poll  was  in  his  cage  afeid  oat  of  the  con- 
Tent,  covered  with  shame  and  green  baize. 

*'  I  was  told  that  an  American  sea-cap- 
tain  bought  him  in  Bordeaux  for  ten 
francs,  saying  that  he  would  make  a  nice 
present  for  his  (the  captain's)  wife.  If 
they  were  atteriy  ignorant  of  the  *  verve 
and  beauty'  ef  the  French  language, 
perhaps  he  would.  This  was  to  be  the 
captain's  valedictOTy  to  foreign  lands  and 
faithless  oceans ;  so  when  his  ship  sailed 
away  Pofvle  Poll^  bade  fkrewell  foreter  to 
convent  life,  to  slashing  dragoons,  and 
to  la  belle  BVance.'* 

Thus  ended  the  old  lady's  story,  to 
which  I  beg  to  add  a  short  appendix. 
And  first  I  desire  to  make  a  solemn  remark 
or  two,  so  startlingly  not  original  that  it 
may  cause  this  paper  to  be  "  declined  with 

•  Althongli  ttils  <fcflperate  battle  is  an  abtot^ie 
fiut,  I  hesifiateA  loi«  about  putttng  it  ki  print, 
on  aooount  of  Itie  Bbooking  impn>{uriety  of  the 
expreseioQ  wUb  whioh  It  culminated,  also  a 
Ihithfhl  record.  A  more  euphemistic  word 
might  have  been  tubstitiited,  bat  my  UdeH ty  as 
ajhiatoiiaa  wcNild  thtm  have  been  aaoHflBoL 


thanks."  But  I  am  irresistibly  implied 
to  observe  that  this  round  world  is  very 
small ;  or  else  most  unlooked-for  chances 
bring  people  to  the  knowledge  of  each 
other,  to  si^  nothing  of  parrots.  If  a 
tuaveller  in  ^e  Desert  of  Sahara  were  to 
meet  another,  an  utter  stranger,  coming  in 
the  opposite  ^leotion,  and  the  two  were 
to  stop  aad  ask  qoes^ooe,  twenty  to  one 
they  would  tnd  that  they  kad  acquaint* 
anoes  m  common,  perhi^  weve  distant^ 
related. 

And  so  pray  believe  it  when  I  declare 
that  I  have  seen  the  veritable  Poa^  Poll 
in  the  flesh  and  feathers.  The  sea-cap- 
tain who  bought  him  was  as  thorough  a 
Yankee  as  ev^  oeveted  his  neighbor's 
goods,  and  i»at^  this  moment  a  member  in 
good  and  exemplary  standing  in  achurefa 
over  which  my  own  oonsin  is  pastor. 
And  this  in  the  quaint  old  tovm  of  New- 
boryport,  from  whence  Timothy  Dexter, 
upsetting  all  rational  theories,  made  a  foe- 
tune,  as  noodles  will  somettmes,  by  send* 
ing  warming^fMins  to  the  West  Indies. 

Captain  Jofl^  Brick— that  is  his  name, 
and  a  tiglit  little  feur-squava  brick  he  ib-* 
owns  a  pretty  place  just  out  of  the  toiwn. 
It  is  kept  like  a  ship  of  vrar,  as  neat  as  a 
pin.  Of  oourse  from  all  the  fiont  windows 
there  is  a  full  view  ef  hie  beloved  Atiaiitie 
Ocean,  smooth,  treacherous,  smiling  back 
te  a  smiling  heaven,  or  heaving  wild  aad 
Mack  againsEt  the  stormy  clouds.  A 
flagstaff  in  front  of  the  house  is  decorated 
with  the  national  banting;  one  small 
room  is  flt<ed  up  with  bertha,  so  that  he 
can  ^  turn  in  "  at  any  *^  belis  "  be ehooses, 
day  or  night ;  and  a  **  lookout "  or  observ- 
atory, almost  as  high  as  a  mart's  head,  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  is  famished  with 
charts  and  a  telescope. 

As  Captain  Bri(^  did  not  anderstand 
the  French  language,  he  bosied  himself 
on  the  smooth  and  prosperous  voyega 
homeward  with  teaching  Possle  Poll  Eng- 
lish ;  and  as  the  good  man  allowed  no 
swearing  which  he  understood  as  such 
on  board  the  vessel,  the  bird  entered  at 
once  upon  an  ethical  coarse  of  studies. 
He  had  forgotten  most  of  his  vrickedness 
by  the  time  the  ship,  which  vras  a  sailing 
vessel,  reached  home.  Some  of  the  bad 
English  words  taught  him  by  the  &st 
Harvard  boys  clang  to  him,  as  poverfy 
will  to  a  poet;  but  if  by  any  chance  tk^ 
slipped  out*  he  got  &  sound  box  on  tha 
side  of  bis  head  $  whioh  diseipljna  i^rav<od, 
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80  effectual  that  wery  soon  he  would  give 
ntterance  only  to  the  first  sellable,  cut- 
iiog  off  with  a  loud  and  very  gruff 
'*  ahem !  '*  all  superfluity  of  naughtiness. 

Possle  Poll  was  weloomed  with  de- 
light by  good  Mrs.  C^>tain  Brick.  Theixs 
was  a  childless  house,  and  the  bird  was 
again  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  with  sBr 
dnlgence.  The  only  other  inmate  of  the 
family  is  Beppo,  a  magnifioent  Newfound- 
land dog,  who  lives  in  lazy  nu\)e8tio  har- 
mony with  PosBle  Poll,  or  rather  Bob,  for 
that  is  his  new  name,  though  if  you  ask 
him  he  will  say  it  is  **  Possle  Bob,'*  evi- 
deotly  admiring  the  digni^  of  a  title,  as 
would  be  natural  to  one  brought  up  with 
European  pnyudices. 

The  kind,  good-hearted  captain  is  per- 
haps a  little  eooentrie.  He  found  upon 
his  return  home  permanently,  afler  trying 
it  fitithfuUy,  that  he  must  give  up  going 
to  church.  It  was  **  anchored  so  tight ; 
there  was  such  a  dead  calm."  He  missed 
the  breeziness  and  the  exhilarating  roll  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  want  of  motion  gave 
him  a  headache,  and  then  seat  him  to 
oieep.  He  began  to  *'  «\ioy  poor  health  " 
on  Sandays,  and  '*  be  took  with  dreadful 
oricks  In  his  back." 

But  my  reverend  oonsin  has  wonderful 
good  pense,  and  he  met  tiiis  difficulty  with 
an  original  display  of  the  same.  He 
caused  a  chair  with  very  laige  rockers  to 
be  placed  in  th^  middle  of  the  broad  aisle, 
and  smilingly  presenting  it  to  the  good  old 
sailor,  said,  **  There,  Captain,  rock  avrt^ 
like  a  ship  in  a  high  gale,  while  I  lecture 
you  upon  your  sins." 

Headaches,  and  sleepiness,  and  *'  orioks" 
in  the  back  vanished  under  this  sensible 
and  (I  submit  it)  traly  Christian  treat- 
ment. Of  course  such  an  unheard-of  in- 
novation created  a  tumult  in  the  congre- 
gation. Well-meaning  old  ladies  wept 
and  prayed ;  sharp-nosed  young  ladies— 
who  had  torn  the  records  of  their  births 
out  of  their  fiunily  Bibles— were  shooked 
and  scandalized;  and  Deacon  Snipe 
resigned.  But  my  reverend  cousin's 
thougbta  about  this  time  were  so  set  upon 
things  above  that  apparently  he  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  metaphysical  rock- 
ing going  on  in  the  church  below.  He 
accepted,  almost  with  pleasure— such  a 
contented  mind  as  he  had — ^the  resigna- 
tion of  Deacon  Snipe,  who  knew  rather 
lees  than  the  man  in  the  moon  about  broad 
Christianity.    The  sharp-nosed  young  la- 


dies and  well-meaning  old  ones-subsided, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  like  the  star- 
spangled  banner  they  are  **  still  there '' ; 
and  now  any  one  who  chooses  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  church  may  see  Captain 
Brick  rocking  for  dear  life,  perfectly  hap- 
py, thinking  himself  in  '*  the  cradle  of 
the  deep  "  and  under  the  droppings  of  the 
sanctuary  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

My  visit  and  self-introduction  to  Mrs. 
Brick  was  rather  damped  at  first  by  Pos- 
sle  Bob  strutting  up  and  assailing  me  with 
*' Nobody  wants  you  here;  good-l^"; 
but  I  put  my  m<»'tified  feelings  inix>  my 
pocket,  espedla%  as  he  mounted  upon  a 
table  near  me  the  next  moment,  and  began 
to  sing  in  a  stentorian  voice,  enough  to 
awaken  the  Sphinx,  this  classical  dit(y : 
'*  His  rod  wm  of  the  fltamcbest,  tturdiest  oak, 

His  line  a  cable  which  the  sea  ne'er  broke. 

His  book  he  baited  with  a  salmon's  tail, 

And  sat  upon  a  rock  and  bobbed  for  whale.** 

Then  changing  his  tune  to  a  nasal  drawl, 
irresistibly  comic,  he  sang : 

**  Beneath  this  stone  and  monnd  of  day 
Lies  Araminty  Tonng, 
Who  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  ICay 
Began  to  hold  her  tongne. 

"Poordeeor!  Boo  boo!  boo  hoo!"  (pre- 
tending to  cry). 

The  bbd's  beauty  was  now  a  thmg  of 
the  past.  His  feathero  were  ragged  and 
bis  head  quite  bald. 

Curious  to  know  if  he  were  really  a  ven- 
erable patriaroh,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Brick : 
''  A  wicked  young  man,  who  vras  quite 
bald,  once  told  me  that  baldness  was  al- 
ways owing  to  one  of  two  things,  early 
piety  or  old  age.  He  made  a  bow  at  this 
point  and  left  me  to  draw  the  influence. 
Is  Bob's  coitect  life  at  the  convent  the 
eause  of  Am  baldness?  " 

*'  Oh  BO,"  she  answered  laughing;  *'  it 
came  upon  him  quite  suddenly.  One 
m(Nming  about  four  years  ago«  Captain 
Brick  was  in  the  kitchen  cutting  up  some 
meat  for  B^po's  break&st,  and  Bob  stood 
on  the  table  closely  Inspecting  the  opera- 
U(Hi.  Putting  the  plate  down  on  the  floor, 
the  Captain  called  Bob,  saying, '  Well,  if 
you  eat  all  that,  you'll  eat  enough.' 

*'  Bob  hopped  from  the  table  rei>eating, 
'  Well,  if  you  eat  all  that,  youUl  eat 
enough,'  and  standing  dose  to  the  plate 
he  watched  with  absorbing  interest  the 
one  gi^  and  the  one  swallow  with  which 
every  piece  went  down  the  dog's  throat ; 
and  when  the  plate  was  licked  dean, 
which  it  was  in  about  two  minutes,  Bob 
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sailed  away  repeating  nndtr  his  breath  in 
a  tone  of  intense  disgust,  *  Well,  if  you 
eat  all  that,  you'll  eat  enough.' 

''At  this  moment  the  cook,  who  had 
just  poured  some  hot  spiced  vinegar  on  a 
dish  of  stewed  cockles,  lefl  the  kitchen. 
Bob,  who  never  let  a  chance  escape  him, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  hop  up  on  the 
table  and  inspect  the  cockles,  while  Beppo 
stood  below.  His  longing  eyes  and  wag- 
ging tail  said,  as  plainly  as  words, '  Come, 
Bob,  give  us  a  cockle,  that's  a  good  fel- 
low.' So  the  good  fellow  began  to  twitch 
the  hot  cockles  out  of  the  dish  and  throw 
tkem  at  Beppo,  who  snapped  them  up 
with  more  gape  and  swallow,  to  the  min- 
gled delight  and  disgust  of  the  bird.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  the  fun  was  stopped  by  the 
irate  cook,  who,  rushing  in,  caught  up  a 
dipper  of  scalding  water  and  threw  it 
upon  Bob's  head,  screaming,  '  Steal  hot 
cockles,  will  you  ? '  Then  bringing  the  back 
of  the  dipper  down  with  a  sounding 
whack  upon  Beppo's  nose,  and  screaming 
again,  *  Steal  hot  cockles,  will  you  ? '  she 
drove  them  both  howling  out  of  the  kitch- 
en. This  is  how  he  came  to  be  bald,  for 
the  hot  water  shaved  poor  Bob's  head  aa 
clean  as  a  door-knob." 

**  It  was  a  week  after,"  said  Mrs.  Brick, 
••  that  the  late  excellent  Rev.  Dr.  Oleave- 
land  of  New  Haven  and  another  clergy- 
man, whose  head  was  quite  bald,  and  whose 
name  I  cannot  now  recall,  came  here  to 
see  Captain  Brick  on  some  missionaiy 
business.  The  Captain  unfortunately  had 
gone  to  Boston  for  the  day,  but  I  made 
them  heartily  welcome,  and  begged  them 
to  remain  to  dinner. 

''  Bob,  as  usual,  had  his  place  at  the  ta- 
ble ;  a  round  piece  of  oil-cloth  does  duty 
as  his  plate,  from  which  I  assure  you  he 
eato  very  daintily,  and  I  never  doubted 
but  that  he  would  behave  beautifully  on 
this  occasion. 

**  I  asked  Dr.  Cleaveland  to  come,  and 
we  sat  down.  Dr.  Cleaveland  asked  a 
blessing,  during  which  Bob  helped  himself 
to  a  sweet  pickle,  and  not  liking  the  taste 
popped  it  into  the  gravy-boat,  but  I  got  it 
out  without  its  being  observed. 

"  The  good  doctor  gave  me  a  piece  of 
roast  beef,  helped  his  iriend,  and  then  took 
a  very  modest  portion  upon  his  own  plate ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  begun  to  eat  than 
that  good-for-nothing  Possle  Bob  sidled 
round  to  him,  looked  attentively  down  on 
the  plate,  then  up  at  the  good  minister. 
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and  then  in  a  scornful,  withering  tone  ob- 
served, *Well,  if  you  eat  all  that,  you'll 
eat  enough ! '  and  waited  gravely  to  see 
him  do  it. 

*'  The  confusion  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man was  prodigious.  He  dropped  his 
knife  and  fork  and  sat  speechless.  To  be 
thus  accused  of  gluttony  was  crushing; 
but  as  soon  as  I  could  speak  I  explained 
Bob's  rudeness,  and  harmony  was  restored. 

**  Not  for  long,  though.  Bob  pecked  at 
his  lettuce  and  sponge-cake  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  turning  the  side  of  his  head 
he  regarded  the  other  clergyman  with  hb 
'piercing  and  unfathomable  eye.'  The 
bald  head  of  the  good  man  awakened  some 
memory.  '  Ah ! '  said  Bob  to  himself, '  it 
must  be  so.*  Gravely  picking  his  way 
across  the  table,  he  got  close  to  the  vener- 
able and  reverend  object  of  his  scrutiny, 
walked  up  his  arm  to  his  shoulder,  with 
the  air  of  a  soldier  leading  a  forlorn 
hope,  stretched  his  neck  to  the  utmost,  and 
taking  a  grim  survey  of  his  victim's  bald 
and  polished  cranium,  suddenly  screamed 
in  his  ear,  *  Steal  hot  cockles,  will  you? ' 
Up  jumped  the  minister  two  feet  in  the 
air,  upsetting  his  plate  and  tumbler  of 
water,  and  screaming  as  loud  as  the  bird, 
who,  suspecting  that  this  last  caper  was  a 
little  too  much  from  even  a  spoiled  bird  or 
child,  made  his  escape  into  tiie  kitchen, 
where  he  hid  in  a  comer  behind  the  door." 

As  his  mistress  ended,  Bob  uttered  a 
pious  "  Oh  grievous!  "  over  his  own  out- 
rageous conduct  to  the  ministers;  then 
saying  once  more  to  me,  "  Nobody  wants 
you  here;  good-by,"  I  took  the  hint  and 
my  leave. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I 
heard  that  poor  Possle  Bob  had  lately 
died,  universally  admired  and  lamented. 
But  before  he  departed  he  sat  for  his  por- 
trait in  oils,  and  also  in  what  Fanny  Fern 
mc»?t  deservedly  calls  **  a  worsted  abomi- 
nation," which  has  cascades  of  tears  or 
lilies  of  the  valley,  I  don't  know  which,  in 
white  floss  silk,  all  round  the  margin. 
His  mausoleum  is  at  the  foot  of  his  favorite 
cherry  tree,  and  for  his  epitaph  we  might 
appropriately  alter  his  own  song  thus  : 

Beneath  this  tree,  as  cold  as  clay, 
JAcB  Possle  PoU  so  yormg^ 

Who  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May 
Began  to  hold  his  tongue. 

And  lest  you  should  say  that  his  soul  and 
his  tattle  have  already  transmigrated,  I 
have  finished.  Fanny  Barbow. 
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TALK  OP  TRAVEL. 
In  that  comer  of  the  Locust  which  Tem- 
ple and  I  affect,  and  where  w©  like  to 
gather  a  little  knot  of  club  cronies,  the 
lioas  last  night  were  a  party  of  travellers 
just  returned  eastward  and  westward 
from  the  Yo-Semite  and  the  Rhine ;  the  one 
with  new  stories,  and  the  other  with  that 
old  tale  which,  begging  Walt  Whitman's 
pardon,  will  never  grow  less  charming  or 
wondrous.  We  were  doubtful  which 
party  had  derived  the  more  use  and  amuse- 
ment from  its  jaunt,  but  agreed  that  both 
had  done  better  than  to  dance  and  dawdle 
the  summer  away  at  Saratoga.  It  would 
have  been  trite  for  us  to  go  on  and  discuss 
the  benefits  of  travel  were  it  not  now 
somewhat  the  American  fashion  to  deride 
this  p&stime. 
Placard  "  Removed  "  and  "  To  Let "  on  the  rocks 

of  yonr  snowy  Parnassus; 
Repeat  at  Jerusalem— place  the  notice  high  on 

Jaflla's  gate,  and  on  Mount  Horlah; 
The  same  on  the  walls  of  your  Gothic  European 
cathedrals,  and  German,  French,  and  Span- 
ish castles. 
Thus   sings,  or  "yawps,"  the   great 
American  barbaric  bard;   and  so,  Fred, 
let  OS  grind  the  old  books  to  pulp,  fill  our 
shelves  with  the  inspiring  literature  of 
the  Patent  Office,  and,  idling  no  longer  on 
Tibers  and  Rhines,  gawk  industriously  at 
county  fairs,  and  hymn  the  praises  of 
**  libertad,"  Tammany,  and  novel  frying- 
pans. 

"  I  am  not  much  an  advocate  for  travel- 
ling,'* says  Emerson,  "  and  I  observe  that 
men  run  away  to  other  countries  because 
they  are  not  good  in  their  own,  and  run 
"back  to  their  own  because  they  pass  for 
nothing  in  the  new  places.  For  the  most 
part,  only  the  light  characters  traveL  He 
that  does  not  fill  a  place  at  home,  cannot 
abroad.  He  only  goes  there  to  hide  his 
insignificance  in  a  larger  crowd.  You  do 
not  think  you  will  find  anything  there 
which  you  have  not  seen  at  home?  The 
stuff  of  all  countries  is  just  the  same." 
Bat  how  if  a  man  is  not  distressed  by  the 
down-east  mania  for  "filling  a  place?" 
How  if  the  brazen  rogue  neglects  his 
•*  insignificance,"  or  actually  flaunts  it  in 
people's  faces?  How  if  he  never  minds 
what  figure  he  is  cutting,  or  not  cutting. 


but  traverses  the  earth  because  the  earth 
is  good,  and  visits  men  and  cities  because 
there  are  other  grapes  in  the  world  be- 
sides Concord  grapes  ?  Temple,  you  ras- 
cal, you  light  character,  was  it  because 
you  were  not  good  in  America  that  you 
ran  off  to  Rome?  or  did  you  vainly  think 
to  hide  your  insignificance,  sly  dog,  in 
mingling  with  the  Hottentots?  Luckily, 
theories  against  travel  are  barren.  It 
is  to  a  European  journey  that  we  owe 
"  English  Traits,"  and  think  what  might 
have  befallen  this  good  Dutch- Yankee 
city  had  Ck>lumbu8  objected  to  travelling! 

Discovery  at  times,  and  commerce  al- 
ways— indeed  the  search  for  any  specific 
object,  as  health,  a  bargain,  a  new  fash- 
ion, or  a  new  fossil — is  plain  justification 
for  travel ;  but  I  maintain  that  even  the 
careless  rambling  which  fills  the  philoso- 
pher with  fine  scorn  is  for  most  people 
good  training.  The  dry-goods  drummer 
himself  takes  on  a  gloss  of  manners  under 
the  friction  of  his  restless  life.  The  great- 
est boor,  the  most  selfish  glutton  somehow 
acquires  a  veneer  of  courtesy  and  consid- 
eration for  others  through  travel,  while  so 
needful  is  it  for  most  men  to  get  out  of 
the  business  rut  that  his  last  summer  at 
Sharon  has  vastly  improved  even  plodding 
Boggs  yonder,  and  has  turned  him  tem- 
porarily from  a  mechanical  drudge  to  a 
man.  Perhaps  to  a  scholar  or  gentleman 
of  elegant  leisure,  perhaps  to  one  whose 
orb  of  life  is  chiefly  filled  with  self-educa- 
tion, this  safeguard  against  narrow-mind- 
edness is  not  important;  but  most  men 
and  women  fall  into  fatal  routines  from 
which  only  the  lever  of  travel  and  observa- 
tion can  raise  them. 

Nor  are  the  educational  uses  of  travel 
to  be  despised  by  any  one.  "  Hume-keep- 
ing youth,"  says  Valentine  in  the  play, 
"  have  ever  homely  wits."  Two  days  in 
a  third -clas)  town  may  brighten  even  a 
man  whose  own  city  is  an  Athens,  just  as 
two  days  at  a  bustling  hotel  will  give  new 
thoughts  to  one  who  has  been  secluded 
ten  years  in  his  refined  home.  A  local 
career  breeds  inordinate  conceit.  John 
Chinaman  will  discover  something  to 
learn  beyond  his  great  wall,  though  Dr. 
Confucius  may  whisper  in  his  ear,  "  You 
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do  not  think  you  will  find  anything  there 
which  you  baTe  not  seen  at  home?'' 
When  Outis  ended  his  ignoble  career  at 
the  university,  he  was  thought  incapable 
of  taking  an  interest  in  anything.  He 
went  to  Germany,  whence  he  returned 
after  some  years  a  hard  student,  a 
pleasant,  well-informed  man,  full  of  anec- 
dote and  thought,  eager  to  improve  our 
streets,  regulate  our  railroads,  beautify 
our  public  building  add  pleasure  and 
profit  to  our  country  resorts,  popularize 
art,  purify  city  goremments,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  give  the  fruits  of  his  foreign 
travel  to  his  native  land,  now  for  the  first 
time  appreciated.  Temple  aided  him  to 
use  the  press,  and  Bague,  who  ib  a  city 
fiftther,  graciously  accepted  some  of  his 
more  trifling  municipal  reforms ;  but  this 
public  spirit  was,  after  all,  secondary 
to  that  appetite  which  Outis  brought 
home  for  his  profession,  of  which  he  is 
now  an  ornament. 

There  is  endless  suggestiveness  in  travel. 
Every  traveller  knows,  eveiy  untravelled 
man  can  fancy,  the  mental  spurring,  the 
scholarly  inspiration  of  a  visit  to  historic 
places.  The  tourist  who  plucks  an  ivy 
leaf  from  Yirgii*s  tomb,  on  the  hillside 
hard  by  Naples,  notes  that  the  laurel 
planted  there  by  Delavigne  has  disap- 
peared like  the  one  planted  by  Petrarch. 
As  he  sits  in  Tasso's  hotel  at  Sorrento,  he 
imagines  the  poet  returned  in  disguise 
from  prison  to  beg  at  his  sLster*s  door. 
He  brings  a  souvenir  fix)m  Cicero's  villa 
and  another  from  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's — 
a  city  in  itself;  he  sees  Pompeii  sown 
thick  with  vestiges  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome  ;  years  after  he  vividly  recalls  Tivo- 
li,  the  temple  of  the  Sybil,  and  its  fine 
view  of  the  cascades,  **  for  which  turn 
to  your  Horace,  Phil,  where  you  will  find 
them  discussed  in  melodious  Latin,  and, 
when  found,  make  a  note  of.'*  It  was 
Augustus  who  was  thus  airing  his  elo- 
quence while  following  in  his  round  of 
reminiscence  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples, which  he  had  sketched  on  the  club 
table,  and  which,  as  he  proceeded  to  in- 
form us,  in  order  to  soothe  our  local  pride, 
was  not  so  beautiful  in  itself  as  the  bay 
of  New  York,  owing  its  chief  charm,  in- 
deed, to  the  presence  and  liveliness  of 
Vesuvius,  without  which  the  bay  would 
be  tame.  Presently  our  orator  took  a 
traveller's  liberty  of  leaping  a  few  ages 
and  latitudes  to  Scotland.    **  At  Ayr  you 
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have  the  Kirk  where  Tam  o'  Shanter  saw 
wonders ;  at  Abbottsford  the  door  of  the 
Tolbooth  in  which  Effie  Deans  was  impris- 
oned; at  Stirling,  the  room  in  which 
Douglas  of  the  Bloody  Heart  was  mar. 
dered;  in  Edinburgh  the  stained  spot 
where  Rizzio  fell ;  at  Perth  the  phice 
whence  Macbeth  saw  Bimam  wood  ad- 
vance toDunsinnane ;  and  further  north,  at 
Inverness,  the  site  of  that  castle  in  which 
trustful  Duncan  perished.*^  So  ran  oo 
the  youth,  in  a  prattle  which  might  fill 
many  pages,  his  own  example  being  the 
best  answer  to  those  words  of  Emerwo 
which  we  had  maliciously  quoted  against 
him. 

Success  in  travel  turns  of  course  on  the 
vray  you  perform  it.  Books  written  by 
tourists  are  apt  to  record  too  little  of  what 
the  voyager  sees  in  proportion  to  what  be 
reads  or  remembers  to  have  read.  The 
popular  book  of  European  travels,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  rehash  of  Murray,  garnished 
with  Lempriere,  and  plentifully  seasoned 
with  bits  of  Byron.  It  is  provokmg  to 
have  a  man  undertake  to  use  his  eyes 
where  ours  cannot  go,  and  then  to  give  os 
only  what  already  lay  under  onr  stody- 
lamps.  Has  any  rcntder  met  Newmso 
Hall's  story  of  his  travels  in  the  "  Land 
of  the  Forum  and  the  Vatican  "  ?  It  is  a 
goodish  book,  with  much  fact,  thought, 
observatioB,  and,  save  for  its  steady  smcil 
of  the  shop  (for  Newman  is  always  aloft 
in  the  pulpit,  thundering  away  at  the 
"  scarlet  woman  "),  can  be  read  through 
without  annoyance.  But,  not  content  with 
his  own  eyes  and  brains,  this  stray  clc^ 
gyman  must  needs  give  us,withm  the  nar- 
row compass  of  his  single  volume,  literally 
a  thousand  quotations  of  prose  and  poetry, 
mostly  trite.  This  sort  of  spicing  is  br 
miliar  to  us  stay-at-home  literary  cooks, 
but  in  Newman  more  marvellous  yet  are 
his  wife's  memory  and  his  travelling  li- 
brary ;  for,  besides  the  stacks  of  vei^es, 
scriptural,  Shakespearian,  and  other,  in- 
serted at  leisure,  the  daily  journal  of  bis 
spouse  contains  hundreds  of  line?  recalled 
or  referred  to  on  the  spot.  When  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hall  near  the  Italian  coa<;t  they 
remember  a  dozen  lines  out  of  "Childe 
Harold,"  followed  by  a  similar  batch  frtai 
Rogers.  At  Florence  they  recall  tho» 
celebrated  **  leaves  that  strew  the  brooib 
in  Vallombrosa,"  and  anon  reflect  that 
**  Of  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth  "- 
and  so  on ;  after  which  they ''  sit  ego&it 
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lesB  with  delight,"  silently  recnlling  thir- 
teen lines  of  Wordsworth.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  perpetually  recurs  in 
the  good-natured  journal :  *^  Saturday, 
March  19.  A«»  soon  aa  I  awoke,  I  pulled 
from  under  my  pillow  and  read  aloud  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Rogers  in  which  he  de- 
scribes," etc.  And  on  that,  oflf  we  go 
with 

I  am  in  Bomol    Oft  as  the  morning  ray 

Visits  Uiese  eyes— 
and  so  on  for  ten,  twenty,  three-and-thirty 
lines.  In  sooth,  we  are  oflen  Touchsaied 
such  little  peeps  at  private  emotions 
and  devotions :  thus,  near  Genoa — '*  the 
other  passengers  haring  retired,  we  sang 
some  favorite  trios,  winding  up  with  our 
uAual  evening  hymn ; "  and  again  at 
Rome,  he  teUs  us,  "  How  often  did  we  pace 
up  and  down,  too  full  of  thought  for  utter- 
ance, except  in  the  continual  reiteration 
of  the  words,  *  This  is  the  Roman 
Forum ' " — which  last  phrase  is  then,  as 
usual ,  the  cue  for  a  long  quotation .  That 
on  the  Tiber  Newman  should  *'  call  to 
mind  the  heroism  of  Horatius,"  with  sun- 
dry verses  of  Macaulay,  was  as  natural  as 
that  he  should  remember  Byron  profuse- 
ly in  the  Colosseum,  or  that  elsewhere 
the  lines  of  Horace  should  come  to  his 
lips — **  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,"  etc. 
Presently,  *'  we  recall  the  words  which 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  M. 
Antony,"  and  give  them  to  our  readers; 
we  '*  think  of  Byron's  beautiful  Imes  "  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios;  we  "set  forth 
from  Tivoli  with  our  thoughts  full  of 
Horace;"  we  imagine  Cicero,  at  his 
Tilla,  exclaiming  *•  O  praelarum  prospeo 
turn  (Acad.  QtuBst.  IV.  25) ;  "  and  we 
regularly  close  each  chapter  of  our  book 
in  sermon-fashion  with  manifold  words  of 
Scripture,  and  benedictions  or  maledic- 
tions, as  the  case  may  be. 

However,  Newman  at  least  boldly  used 
his  eyes,  whereas  most  travellers  evidently 
ftee  only  what  the  courier  or  guide-book 
tells  them  to  see,  and  that  so  jumblingly 
as  to  remember  no  more  of  it  than  I  do  of 
a  table  of  logarithms.  Couriers  drive  peo- 
ple wild  in  picture  galleries  by  harangu- 
ing them  in  their  detestable  gibberish, 
and  by  dragging  them  before  pictures 
which  they  do  not  want  to  see,  or  away 
from  pictures  which  they  would  enjoy. 
They  fill  every  tranquil  landscape  with 
their  terrific  chattering;  they  spoil  the 
sanctity  of  churches  by  their  business 
47 


ways,  and  disturb  the  pence  of  hotels  by 
their  quarrels.  The  cicerone,  always 
abominably  ignorant,  yet  talks  more  or 
less  nonsense  about  everything,  always  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  total  stupidity  in  his 
hearers.  "  A  party  chaperoned  by  a 
courier,"  angrily  adds  Augustus,  for  it 
was  he  that  had  the  floor  again,  "  is  a 
party  led  by  a  donkey.  The  valet-dc-place 
is  better,  for  he  ought  to  know  his  own 
city;  but  even  he  is  generally  a  bore, 
with  more  tongue  than  brains." 

Guide-books  must  certainly  have  one 
great  recommendation  over  couriers — they 
are  dumb.  But  in  those  precious  Mur- 
reys and  Biideckers  are  routes  and  routines 
fit  to  give  a  man,  if  he  compasses  them,  an 
indigestion  like  that  of  eating  his  way 
through  the  St.  Nicholas  carte y  dish  by 
dish.  Of  course,  without  them,  half  the 
pleasure  and  use  of  hasty  tours  would  be 
lost ;  and  especially  in  art  it  is  a  necessity 
for  most  trevellers  to  have  the  best  works, 
and  the  specific  points  of  merit  in  those 
works,  pointed  out  to  them,  because  they 
pay  only  a  few  flying  visits  to  galleries 
where  pictures  are  gathered  by  thousands, 
and  where  it  might  take  even  an  artist  a 
month  to  fully  discriminate.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  humiliating  in  any  gal- 
lery to  find  groups  of  bewildered  people 
conning  their  books,  spending  more  time 
over  the  print  than  the  pictures,  and  quite 
servilely  toning  their  notes  of  admiration 
to  those  there  set  down  for  them.  Here 
is  fieit,  good-natured  Mrs.  Jones,  who 
wishes  to  do  and  feel  whatever  and  only 
whatever  is  highly  proper,  staring  vnldly 
with  all  her  eyes  at  a  dim,  smoked  sur- 
fiu»,  which,  as  her  book  tells  her,  should 
be  a  masteipiece  of  Michael  Angelo.  At 
the  end  of  some  hours  or  days  of  hard 
study,  an  observer  of  genius  might  begin 
to  draw  the  real  glory  of  the  work  forth 
from  its  gloom ;  but  chubby  Mrs.  J.,  hav- 
ing inspected  it  three  minutes,  whispers, 
"Isn't  it  perfectly  lovely?"  and,,  check- 
ing it  thus,  Xf  waddles  off  to  new  scenes. 

Dear  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mr.  Jones,  it  Is 
not  for  all  eyes  to  see  what  the  guide- 
book maker  sees  or  feigns  to  see  in  ob- 
jects of  art,  depending  as  they  do  for  just 
appreciation  so  much  on  individual  taste 
or  education.  It  is  affectation  for  ordi- 
nary trevellers  to  pretend  to  find  in  every 
piece  of  art  all  that  the  poet  has  seen. 
We  cannot  all  detect  in  the  Dying  Gladia- 
tor, though  perfect  in  itself,  what  Ljrd 
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Byron  found   there,  nor  draw  from  the 
Marble  Faun  the  secret  revealed  to  Haw- 
thorne.   Yet  visitors  stand  *  *  spell-bound ' ' 
before  the  former,  and  claim  to  sympa- 
thetically follow  the  poet's  course  of  com- 
ment. 
He  heard  it,  bat  he  heeded  not— his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  awaj- ; 
He  recked  not  of  the  lifb  he  lost,  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danulje  lay, 
llierc  were  his  young  barl}arians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  raother-^e,  their  sirOf 
Butohered  to  make  a  Boman  holidayb 

So  ebbs  and  flows  the  masterly  cadence  of 
B>Ton ,  while  to  most  people,  1  am  sure,  the 
Gladiator  has  only  the  visage  of  a  brut- 
ish athlete,  with  finer  feelings,  if  there 
ever  were  any,  quite  gone.  He  thinks  of 
nothing  in  the  world  but  his  own  agony — 
not  proud  enough  cTcn  to  mourn  his  de- 
feat. The  face  is  not  a  noble  one  in  the 
highest  sense,  and  the  super|)  statue  was 
clearly  meant  for  a  physical,  not  a  senti- 
mental study.  The  painter  in  Roth's 
story  found  the  long-sought  face  for  his 
"  Christus  Judex  "  in  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain ;  but  to  ordinary  observers  it 
would  suggest  almost  anything  else— an 
Olympian 'Jove,  or  if  not,  then,  let  us  say, 
with  its  long  chin  and  high  brow,  per- 
hai)s  an  Olympian  olive-crowned  Dante 
Alighieri. 

**  As  for  the  sacred  subjects,"  breaks  in 
Augustus,  "  which  one  is  expected  to  ad- 
mire, it  is  not  always  easy  to  do  that, 
with  angels  like  birds  of  paradise  and  the 
cherubs  so  many  humming-birds  hovering 
about  the  saints,  who,  on  their  part,  be- 
sides having  the  regular  aureole,  are  often 
in  the  oldest  pictures  put  upon  a  golden 
ground.  In  such  venerable  masters  the 
biblical  figures  are  very  stiff  and  the  draw- 
ing very  correct,  yet  with  no  pretence  at 
perspective,  and  with  that  peculiar  want 
of  relation  between  central  subject  and 
surroundings  which  we  dote  upon  in 
Asiatic  art.  After  all,  the  ugliest  pic- 
tures in  £urope  are  the  treasured  Adams 
and  Eves,  most  of  which  are  laughable, 
but  some  too  hideous  to  be  comic.  I  never 
saw  a  good  one,  and  will  confess,  Tomple, 


to  never  having  heard  a  compatriot  go  into 
ecstacies  over  tliem.  Think  of  Adam  and 
£ve  standing  a  little  apart,  with  a  bush 
between  them,  and  each  stretching  out  to 
the  other  a  pump-handle  arm.  The  fig- 
ures are  usually  too  hideous  to  be  human. 
If  correct  likeness,  I  turn  Darwinian  at 
once ;  tor  we  must  certainly  have  embel- 
lished wonderfully  since  the  time  of  our 
progenitors.  Till  I  saw  her  in  Europe,  I 
fancied  Mother  Eve  rather  a  handsome 
woman." 

Augustus  had  been  rapidly  drifting  into 
various  heresies.  Temple's  only  resource 
was  to  give  him  another  shot  from  an 
author  already  quoted.  ^'A  masterpiece 
of  art,"  says  Emerson,  "  has  in  the  mind 
a  fixed  place  in  the  chain  of  being,  as  muth 
as  a  plant  or  a  crystal.  In  sculpture,  did 
ever  anybody  call  the  Apollo  a  fancy 
piece,  or  say  of  the  Laocoon  how  it  might 
be  made  different?" 

*'  Do  you  talk  of  the  Apollo?  "  persists 
the  discontented  youth,  bridling  at  Tem- 
ple's rebuke ;  **  then  for  one  I  own  that 
the  Apollo  del  Belvedere  disappointed  me, 
though,!  admit,  simply  and  solely  becanse 
I  had  unreajsonably  looked  for  too  much. 
But  I  believe  the  same  has  been  true  of 
many  men  ;  and  as  for  the  Laocoon,  that 
wondrous,  beautifully  horrible  group,  I 
would  not  have  complained  of  finding  the 
offspring  of  such  a  sire  a  little  less  delicate 
and  a  little  more  athletic.  I  suppose," 
continued  this  obstinate  Sir  Oracle,  **  that 
when  a  man  goes  either  to  the  falls  of 
Niagara  or  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican, 
he  should  take  the  guide-book  as  his  Bible, 
and  anybody  else's  eyes  rather  than  his 
own." 

There  is  always  an  Augustus  in  every 
club,  fond  of  saying  reckless  and  ridicu- 
lous things,  and  there  are  always  three  or 
four  young  brother  artists  who  immediate- 
ly give  him  battle.  So,  in  the  present 
case,  when  we  saw  such  a  belligerent  trio 
gathered,  and  our  ea.sy  talk  about  travel 
about  to  turn  to  deep  disquisitions  on  art. 
Temple  and  I  bade  the  debaters  good- 
night. 

Philip  Quiijbet. 
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HERBEBT  SPENCER. 

Br  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  Tari- 
ous  works,  both  miscellaneous  and  philo- 
Bopbical,  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  made 
widely  known  in  this  country,  not  only  as 
a  clear  and  vigorous  writer,  but  as  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  advanced  thinkers 
of  the  time.  His  claims  as  a  scientific  in- 
vestigator, though  lees  conspicuous,  are 
equally  valid.  In  working  out  the  great 
system  of  philosophy  upon  which  he  is 
now  engaged,  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking compels  him  to  draw  largely 
upon  the  work  of  others  for  his  facts,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  when  dealing 
with  the  natural  sciences.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  however,  he  brings  up  against  a 
question  yet  in  the  dark,  but  the  clearing 
up  of  which  is  essential  to  his  further 
progress ;  and  it  is  then  that  we  get  an 
example  of  his  abilities  in  the  department 
of  physical  research.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  kind  occurred  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  work  on  biology.  When  con- 
sidering the  differentiations  among  the 
inner  tissues  of  plants,  he  was  met  by  an 
unsettled  point  of  great  importance  con- 
cerning the  function  of  the  so-called  vas- 
cular tissues.  It  was  claimed  by  some 
that  these  were  carriers  of  the  plant  j  uices ; 
others  maintained  that  their  office  was  res- 
piratory, and  still  others  that  they  served 
to  give  strength  to  the  parenchyma. 

Laying  aside  his  principal  work,  Mr. 
Spencer  attacked  the  problem  with  charac- 
teristic vigor,  and  after  two  months  of  care- 
ful experiment  and  observation  brought 
his  results  before  the  Linnsean  Society,  in 
a  lengthy  paper,  afterward  published  in  its 
Transactions,  and  since  inserted  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  **  Biology."  With- 
out going  into  the  details  of  the  investi- 
gation, which  may  be  found  in  the  paper 
itself,  Mr.  Spencer  shows  that  these  ves- 
sels are  distributers  of  sap,  and  that  the 
occasional  presence  of  air  is  in  no  way  in- 
consistent with  this  function ;  that  their 
walls  are  more  permeable  in  some  places 
than  in  others,  and  wherever  most  per- 
meable there  the  formation  of  wood  is 
most  rapidly  taking  place,  the  escape  of 
sap  at  these  points  being  largely  due,  as  he 


believes,  to  intermittent  mechanical  strain. 
He  also  accounts  for  the  downward  flow 
of  the  elaborated  sap,  which  takes  place 
through  the  same  system  of  vessels  that 
carry  upward  the  crude  materials  from 
the  roots.  In  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion Mr.  Spencer  came  upon  a  set  of  organs 
occurring  in  the  leaves  of  many  phinte, 
and  also  found  in  the  common  turnip  root, 
which  turned  out  to  be  quite  new  to 
science.  Their  function  he  made  out  to 
be  similar  to  that  performed  by  the  spon- 
gioles  of  the  roots — absorbents  which  by 
their  structure,  position,  and  connections, 
evidently  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  the  elaborated  juices  in  the  leaf  for 
distribution  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
plan  t.  His  conclusions  at  once  commanded 
wide  attention,  and  receiving  the  endorse- 
ment of  such  men  as  Hooker  and  Busk, 
they  are  now  accepted  by  many  as  a  part 
of  the  settled  truths  of  science. 

Were  it  needful,  other  instances  of  a 
similar  character  might  be  cited ;  but  this 
is  enough  to  show,  what  indeed  is  not  dis- 
puted, that  as  an  accurate  experimenter 
and  close  observer  Mr.  Spencer  takes  a 
prominent  place  among  the  scientific 
workers  of  the  day.  In  him  we  have 
the  wonderful  example  of  a  man  who, 
highly  gifted  as  a  writer,  and  himself  a 
conti-ibutor  to  the  fund  of  scientific  truth, 
is  at  the  same  time  successfully  building 
up  a  system  of  philosophy  that,  broadly 
based  in  the  natural  sciences,  promises  to 
surpass  anything  ever  before  accomplished 
by  the  human  mind. 


ALLEGED  DAGGERS  OF  VACCINATION. 
Many  people,  among  whom  are  a  few 
physicians,  believe  that  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  vaccination  there  Is  great  dan- 
ger of  conveying  other  affections  basides 
the  one  intended.  They  assert  that  cuta- 
neous and  other  diseases  are  thus  fre- 
quently communicated,  and  also  maintain 
that  much  of  the  so-called  scrofula  met 
with  at  the  present  day  arises  from  the 
diffusion  of  syphilitic  taint  by  means  of 
vaccination.  On  these  grounds  they  con- 
demn the  practice,  and  justly  if  their 
views  are  correct ;  for  the  death  of  a  few 
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thonsands  each  year  from  small-pox,  hor- 
rible as  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  wholesale  poisoning  of 
present  and  future  generations. 

Happily,  however,  no  such  dismal  alter- 
native has  yet  been  shown  to  exist.  In- 
deed the  fects  all  point  the  other  way. 
While  the  objections  to  the  measure  are 
mainly  theoretical,  or,  what  is  little  bet- 
ter, rest  upon  erode  and  unreliable  evi- 
dence, the  testimony  in  its  &vor,  furnished 
by  careful  and  extensive  observations  and 
numerous  experiments,  is  both  abundant 
and  (tmclusive,  establishing,  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  when  vaccination  is 
properly  performed  other  diseases  are  never 
communicated.  Parents  do  not  like  to 
believe  there  is  anything  constitutionally 
wrong  with  their  children,  and,  when 
other  diseases  follow,  vaccination  is  most 
likely  to  be  blamed  for  what  is  really  due 
to  other  causes.  For  instance,  abscesses 
or  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  some- 
times develop  soon  after  the  operation, 
and  these  cases  are  triumphantly  appealed 
to  as  examples  of  transferred  disease ; 
when  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  an 
examination  of  the  child  firom  which  the 
lymph  was  taken  will  show  it  to  be  per- 
fectly healthy.  The  real  origin  of  these 
cases,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Ellis  of  London,  is  probably  traceable  to 
access  of  air,  or  what  the  air  carries  with 
it,  to  the  wound,  rather  than  to  the  bad 
character  of  the  vaccine  matter  itself. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the 
superior  results  which  his  own  mode  of 
vaccinating  gave  over  the  common  method. 
In  the  ordinary  way  the  air  has  free  en- 
trance to  the  wound.  By  his  method  the 
epidermis  is  raised  by  the  eflPusion  of  scrum 
from  below,  a  result  of  the  irritant  can- 
tharadine  applied  to  the  skin.  The  little 
bleb  or  blister  thus  formed  is  pricked,  a 
drop  of  fluid  let  out,  and  then  a  fine  vaccine 
point  Is  put  into  this  spot,  and  after  a  min- 
ute of  delay  withdrawn.  The  epidermis 
fiills  back  on  the  skin  and  quite  excludes 
the  air,  and  not  the  air  alone,  but  also 
what  the  air  contains.  Out  of  hundreds 
of  cases  of  revaccination  thus  performed, 
not  a  single  instance  of  blood  poisoning 
or  of  abscess  occurred,  whereas  these  are 
not  uncommon  results  of  the  old  mode  of 
procedure.  Professor  Tyndall,  advert- 
ing, in  a  recent  address,  to  the  results  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  practice,  says :  "  They  point  if 
true  to  a  cause  distinct  from  bad  lymph 


for  the  fiiilures  and  occasional  mischief  in- 
cidental to  vaccination ;  and  if  followed 
up  they  may  be  the  means  of  leaving  the 
irrational  opposition  to  vaccination  no 
ground  to  stand  upon,  by  removing  even 
the  isolated  cases  of  injury  on  which  the 
opponents  of  the  practice  rely."  The 
most  experienced  vaccinators,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  have  had  most  to  do 
with  the  treatment  of  infantile  ailments, 
on  the  other,  agree  in  the  belief  that  dis- 
sease  is  not  communicable  by  vaccination. 
Mr.  Marson,  an  English  ph^'sician,  in  the 
performance  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
vaccinations,  "  has  never  seen  other  dis- 
eases communicated  with  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease, nor  does  he  believe  in  the  popular 
reports  that  they  are  so  communicated.'' 
Mr.  Lees,  whose  observations  were  equally 
extensive,  has  borne  similar  testimony. 
Dr.  AV.  Jenner,  who  in  six  y^ears  had 
some  thirteen  thousand  sick  adults  and 
children  under  observation,  states :  *'  That 
in  no  case  had  he  reason  to  believe,  or 
even  to  suspect,  that  any  constitutional 
taint  had  been  conveyed  from  one  person 
to  another  by  vaccination."  During  a 
period  of  seventeen  years  Dr.  West  treated 
twenty-six  thousand  infiints  and  children, 
with  a  like  experience ;  and  Prof.  Paget, 
after  an  extensive  familiarity  with  the 
diseases  of  children,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  worst  which  can  be  charged  upon 
vaccination  is  that,  by  disturbing  for  a 
time  the  general  health,  it  may  rarely 
give  opportunity  for  the  external  manifi^t- 
ation  and  complete  evolution  of  some  con- 
stitutional affection  which  but  for  it 
might  have  remained  rather  longer  latent. 
Where  every  person  in  a  community 
has  been  properly  vaccinated,  there  » 
little  chance  for  small-pox  to  obtain  a 
foothold ;  and  it  is  also  very  certain  that 
the  presence  of  the  unvaccinated  is  a  stand- 
ing invitation  to  the  development  and 
spread  of  epidemics.  The  opponents  of 
vaccination,  and  a  fiw  larger  number  who 
from  ignorance  or  carelessness  neglect  the 
precaution,  thus  become,  so  far  as  the 
public  health  is  concerned,  a  "  dangerous 
class,"  which  like  other  dangerous  classes 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large  to  remove.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
as  knowledge  widens  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  masses  is  increased,  this  bascleas 
dread  and  heedless  neglect  of  so  beneficent 
a  measure  will  voluntarily  disappear,  but 
until  then  the  safety  of  the  community 
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demands  the  addition  of  coercive  meas- 
ures ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  emi- 
nent physicians  that  these  should  come  in 
the  shape  of  compulsory  vaccination  rather 
than  be  leit  as  they  now  are^  to  be  ap- 
plied only  afler  the  invasion  of  small-poz 
has  actually  taken  place. 


ECONOMY  IN  GAS-BURNING. 

An  English  commission  has  again  over- 
hauled this  subject,  giving  their  attention 
to  the  principles  which  regulate  the  de- 
velopment of  light  from  gas,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  gas-burners.  They 
pronounce  the  usual  forms  of  gas-burners 
to  be  very  defective — wasteful  by  imper- 
fect combustion,  and  to  the  same  degree 
e£Bcient  contaminators  of  the  air.  The 
eommiasioB  say  that  the  waste  is  at  the 
very  lowest  estimate  twenty-five  per 
cent. ;  and  as  the  annual  gas  rental  of 
London  is  equal  to  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
the  economical  question  is  a  serious  one. 

Li  their  experiments  the  commission 
employed  an  argand  burner,  in  which  the 
supply  of  air  to  the  flame  is  regulated  by 
a  chimney,  and  they  adopted  as  a  standard 
"  Sugg's  London  Argand  Burner  No.  1." 
Several  burners  were  tested  together  un- 
der a  common  rate  of  consumption  of  five 
feet  of  gas  per  hour.  Taking  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  the  argand  standard  as 
100,  two  **  bat-wing  '*  burners  gave  lights 
represented  by  86  and  82.  But  six  *'  fish- 
tail "  burners  gave  the  following  results : 
73,  62,  52,  47,  36,  and  10;  that  is,  with 
the  same  consumption  of  gas  the  last 
gave  less  than  one-fifth  the  light  of  Sugg's 
argand.  The  report  takes  pains  to  ex- 
pose the  common  fallacy  tliat  the  more  gas 
is  turned  on  the  better  will  be  the  light. 
It  says  a  burner  is  to  gas  and  the  develop- 
ment of  light  what  a  boiler  is  to  coal  and 
the  development  of  steam.  ''Lithe  early 
days  of  the  steam  engine,  before  boilers 
were  properly  adapted  to  their  work,  there 
was  an  enormous  waste  of  power,  so  that 
one  ton  of  coal  in  a  locomotive  of  the 
present  day  generates  as  much  force  as 
six  did  forty  years  ago.  But  a  well-con- 
structed boiler  is  fitted  to  do  its  work  best 
when  coTiswmng  a  certain  fixed  quantity 
of  coal;  and  there  is  in  like  manner  in 
the  case  of  every  gas-burner  a  certain  rate 
of  consumption  at  which  the  highest  il- 
luminating power  in  proportion  to  the 
supply  is  attained.    Above  or  below  this 


point  there  must  be  more  or  less  waste, 
and  there  is  as  much  above  it  as  below  it. 
It  is  now  conclusively  established  that  the 
quantity  of  gas  does  not  influence  the  de- 
velopment of  light ;  and  that  the  difier- 
ences  perceived  in  the  illuminating  power 
of  diflerent  quantities  of  the  same  gas  are 
due  to  the  dijj'erences  of  the  burners ^  each 
burner  doing  justice  to  the  gas  at  a  par- 
ticular rate  of  consumption,  and  declining 
in  illuminating  power  when  the  supply 
falls  short  of  this  rate  or  exceeds  i t. "  Of 
course  good  argand  burners  cost  much 
more  than  the  usual  kinds,  but  so  delicate 
is  the  process  that  the  greatest  perfection 
and  economy  can  only  be  secured  by  a 
well-constructed  mechanism.  This  will 
be  appreciated  by  remembering  that  gas 
flames  give  out  their  maximum  of  light 
only  when  on  the  point  of  smoking.  Nice 
adjustments  are  required  to  maintain  the 
combustion  at  this  exact  rate  of  intensity, 
which  is  also  the  maximum  of  economy. 


AGE  OP  BLOOD  STAINS. 
Is  a  late  murder  trial  in  London,  Dr. 
Letheby  gave  evidence  stating  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  blood  stains  found 
upon  the  clothes  of  the  prisoner.  He 
testified  that  the  blood  was  that  of  a  ver- 
tebrate animal,  but  whether  it  was  human 
blood  he  could  not  say.  To  a  question  of 
the  judge  as  to  how  long  it  takes  for  a 
blood  stain  to  dry  up  and  change  so  as  to 
be  insoluble  in  water,  he  replied  a  fort- 
night. When  requestioned  he  said  it 
depended  upon  the  state  of  the  air.  Dr. 
Taylor  says  it  is  difficult  afler  a  week  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  a  blood  stain,  but  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  acidity  or  oth- 
erwise of  the  atmosphere.  In  London  a 
blood  stain  would  become  insoluble  quick- 
er than  in  the  country ;  and  aller  a  large 
experience  the  result  of  his  observations 
is  that  the  solubility  might  remain  for  a 
fortnight. 

METEORIC  AND  COMETARY  PHENOM- 
ENA. 
It  is  a  fundamental  assumption  of  sci- 
ence that  laws  are  universal,  and  it  fol- 
lovra  from  this  that  the  progress  of  science 
must  largely  consist  in  establishing  new 
connections  between  groups  of  phenomena 
which  before  seemed  to  have  nothing  in 
common  As  an  example  of  this  may  be 
cited  the  recent  tendency  of  inquirers  to 
link  the  phenomena  of  meteorites  with 
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those  of  comets,  a  view  that  has  been  re- 
cently thrust  into  prominence  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  British  Association.  The  pe- 
riodical appearance  of  ** shooting  stars" 
is  well  known,  and  they  are  now  thus  ex- 
plained :  As  the  earth  courses  along  its 
orbit  it  falls  in  with  a  stream  of  cosmical 
dust  also  coursing  through  space.  Some 
of  the  particles  of  this  dust-cloud  drive 
into  our  atmosphere,  and  their  motion  is 
impeded  by  its  resistance.  Under  the  law 
that  arrested  motion  is  converted  into 
heat,  these  cosmical  particles,  which  are  at 
first  cold  and  dark,  by  friction  and  imped- 
ed motion  quickly  become  hot  and  lumi- 
nous, and  coruscate  brilliantly  across  the 
sky  as  falling  stars.  On  or  about  the  7th 
of  August  we  pick  up  the  outlying  strag- 
glers of  the  stream ;  but  we  are  in  the 
thick  of  it  about  the  10th  and  11th,  and 
clear  of  it  altogether  about  three  days 
later.  Professor  Newton  has  taken  the 
lead  in  showing  that  these  are  not  proper- 
ly meteorological  phenomena,  but  are  as- 
tronomical; while  the  Milan  astronomer 
Schiaparelli  has  pointed  out  that  they  are 
somehow  related  to  comets.  Although 
these  shooting  stars  appear  to  fly  at  ran- 
dom through  the  sky,  yet  it  was  found 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  From  observa- 
tions of  their  tracks,  and  continuing  back- 
ward the  lines  of  their  trails,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  these  lines  all  meet  in  one  re- 
gion of  the  sky,  which  ibr  the  August  me- 
teors is  in  the  region  of  the  constellation 
Perseus,  from  which  they  have  been  called 
Perseides,  Schiaparelli  determined  the 
form  and  position  of  the  stream  or  orbit 
in  which  these  meteors  travel,  and  found 
them  to  be  coincident  with  similar  data  of 
a  comet  which  visited  our  sky  in  1862.  It 
was  afterward  found  that  the  orbit  of  the 
November  meteor  group  was  identical 
with  the  train  of  a  comet  which  appeared 
in  1866.  Various  other  unexpected  coin- 
cidences are  thought  to  confirm  the  inter- 
relation of  comets  and  meteors.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  if  the  meteors  are  cometic, 
the  comets  must  be  meteoric,  and  here 
comes  a  possible  clue  to  the  nature  of  their 
light.  Huggins  has  shown  that  the  light 
of  the  nebulas,  so  far  as  hitherto  sensible 
to  us,  proceeds  from  incandescent  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen  gases,  and  that  the 
•leads  of  comets  also  give  us  light  of  in- 
candescent gas;  and  it  has  since  been 
suggested  by  Professor  Tait  that  these  in- 
candescent, gaseous  exhalations,  both  in 


the  case  of  the  nebulae  and  comets,  proceed 
from  the  collisions  of  meteoric  stones. 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OP  MAN. 

This  subject  took  a  prominent  place  in 
the  deliberations  of  both  the  geological  and 
biological  sections  of  the  late  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  coming  forward  in 
connection  with  papers  and  discussions  on 
certain  English  and  Continental  bone 
caves.  In  the  geological  section  it  was 
first  called  up  by  a  paper  on  the  explora- 
tions of  Rent's  cavern  in  Devonshire. 
These  explorations  have  been  carried  on 
since  1865,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  and  this  paper  constituted 
the  seventh  report  oonoeniing  the  progrets 
of  the  work.  In  Kent's  cavern  a  deposit 
of  black  mould  is  usually  found  on  the 
surface,  and  imbedded  in  this  are  great 
numbers  of  objects,  some  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  present  day,  but  most  of  them 
going  back  to  the  Romano-British  or  pre- 
Homan  times.  Below  the  mould  is  a  floor 
of  granular  stalagmite,  averaging  about 
twenty  inches  in  thicloiess.  Below  this 
is  cave  earth,  and  below  the  cave  earth  in 
certain  parts  of  the  cavern  is  another 
stalagmitic  floor,  which  difiers  from  the 
first  in  being  crystallized.  Beneath  the 
crystalline  stalagmite  there  is  a  breccia  in 
some  parts  of  the  cave. 

Besides  a  large  number  of  bones,  por- 
tions of  bones,  and  fragments  of  antleis, 
a  total  of  fully  2,900  teeth  has  been  fbond 
in  the  part  of  the  cavern  known  as  Smer- 
don's  Passage  and  its  ramifications. 
Seven  hundred  of  these  were  reported 
last  year  at  Liverpool.  The  remaining 
twenty-two  hundred,  exhumed  since  the 
end  of  August,  1870,  belonged  to  different 
kinds  of  animals,  in  the  following  ratio  : 
Hyena,  335  per  thousand;  horse,  895; 
rhinoceros,  161 ;  Irish  elk,  55 ;  ox,  35  ; 
deer,  27;  badger,  22;  elephant,  20;  bear, 
18 ;  fox,  12 ;  lion,  6 ;  reindeer,  5 ;  wdf,  4  ; 
bat,  2 ;  rabbit,  1 ;  dog  leas  than  1.  The 
teeth  of  hyena,  horse,  and  rhinoceros  were 
found  most  frequently  in  the  second  foot- 
level.  *The  badger  was  most  freqaently 
met  with  in  the  uppermost  foot-level, 
and  never  below  the  third.  The  teeth  of 
the  lion  occurred  most  frequently  in  the 
third,  and  those  of  the  wolf  were  oftenest 
met  vrith  in  the  uppermost.  Bat  and  rab- 
bit were  restricted  to  the  uppermost  level. 
Twelve  flint  flakes  and  chips  were  found 
in  the  second  reach  of  the  passage,  three 
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in  the  first  or  uppermost  level,  three  in 
the  second,  three  in  the  third,  and  three 
in  the  fourth.  A  lance-shaped  bone  tool 
was  found  in  the  first  foot-level  of  the  sec- 
ond reach,  lying  with  teeth  of  hyena,  rhi- 
noceros, bear,  hoise,  Lrish  elk,  and  badger. 
After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  which 
contained  a  long  list  of  other  objects  found 
in  the  cavern,  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Vivian 
that  here  they  had  a  reliable  chronometer 
to  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  the  objects 
^  found  in  the  cavern.  Flint  implements, 
reported  by  Mr.  Evans  to  be  of  human 
workmanship,  had  been  found  below  the 
lowest  crystalline  stalagmite  in  the  cave, 
and  if  the  deposition  of  stalagmite  went 
on  formerly  ns  it  did  now,  it  would  have 
required  a  million  of  years  to  form  those 
two  floors.  Consequently  they  must  as- 
sign a  far  greater  antiquity  to  man  than 
had  yet  been  done,  seeing  that  articles  of 
human  workmanship  had  been  found  be- 
low that  stalagmite.  Mr.  Prestwich, 
President  of  the  London  Geological  Soci- 
ety, maintained,  on  the  otjier  hand,  that 
they  had  not  yet  the  means  of  measuring 
the  actual  time  at  which  these  implements 
were  carried  to  the  place  in  which  they 
were  found. 

A  paper  was  next  read  on  the  contents 
of  a  hyena's  den  in  Herefordshire,  which 
also  elicited  an  animated  discussion. 
During  excavations  for  iron  ore  several 
bones  and  teeth  had  been  found  in  this 
cave,  which  were  pronounced  by  Professor 
Owen  to  be  the  relics  of  mammoth  rhino- 
ceros and  horse.  In  the  ddlnis  which  had 
fiUIen  from  the  roof,  pottery,  probably 
Roman,  and  human  bones  in  an  unfossil- 
ized  condition  had  been  found,  and  in  the 
inner  cave  flint  flakes  and  stone  instru- 
ments of  man*s  manufacture  and  the  re- 
mains of  extinct  mammalia.  The  report 
was  lengthy,  but  the  facts  adduced  went 
to  show  that  long  years  ago  King  Ar- 
thur's cave  was  a  deep  fissure  in  the  rock 
of  mountain  limestone,  which  was  gradu- 
ally silted  np  by  the  introduction  of  the 
lower  cave  earth,  by  the  wash  of  rain  and 
water  through  crevices  and  fissures,  and 
that  during  that  period  it  was  a  hyena's 
den,  and  also  the  occasional  haunt  of  an- 
cient Herefordshire  men,  who  left  there 
their  manufactured  weapons  and  sharpen- 
ed toohs.  This  lower  cave  earth,  which 
had  been  bored  to  a  dq)th  of  twenty  feet, 
was  sealed  above  by  a  thick  floor  of  stalag- 
mite, and  above  the  stalagmite  there  rest- 


ed a  layer  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  of 
considerable  thickness.  Upon  this  wat» 
found  another  floor  of  stalagmite,  which 
in  turn  supported  the  debris  of  the  fallen 
roof.  The  report  closes  with  the  folloAv- 
ing :  "  In  that  ancient  cave  earth  are  as- 
sociated the  remains  of  ancient  man  and 
the  extinct  mammalia ;  and  what  with  the 
evidence  of  the  old  river  bed  and  the  stalag- 
mites, I  doubt  if  there  be  better  authenti- 
cated evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in 
the  records  of  cave  histury." 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  it  was 
claimed  by  several  gentlemen  that  no  evi- 
dences of  man  had  been  discovered  which 
dated  back  as  far  as  the  glacial  epoch,  and 
consequently  that  these  caves  and  their 
contents  were  referable  to  a  period  more 
recent  than  the  glacial  epoch.  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly,  while  agreeing  that  there  was  no  ev- 
idence of  the  existence  of  man  during  the 
glacial  age,  contended  that  the  evidence 
we  have  sent  him  back  to  a  vast  antiqui- 
ty. The  age  of  the  glacial  period  was  yet 
undetermined,  but  it  was  enormous.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Prestwich  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  they  could  meas- 
ure the  antiquity  of  man ;  but  though  they 
could  not  measure  the  amount  of  time, 
they  felt  that  it  was  like  a  great  mountain, 
the  height  of  which  they  could  not  deter- 
mine, but  which  nevertheless  impressed 
them  with  the  vastness  of  its  height.  The 
antiquity  of  man  was  enormous,  but  in 
Europe  it  did  not  go  so  far  back  as  the 
glacial  age.  In  opposition  to  all  this  Mr. 
Vivian  argued  that  man  as  represented 
by  the  bone  implements  was  antecedent  in 
point  of  date  to  the  time  when  the  rein- 
deer was  prevalent  in  that  district.  He 
called  that  a  glacial  period,  and  man  ex- 
isted before  that  period.  There  could  be 
no  question  of  that,  for  in  their  caverns 
they  found  the  reindeer  imbedded  in  the 
npper  stalagmitic  floor,  and  then  the  flint 
implements  found  below  the  ten  feet  of 
ancient  stalagmite  showed  traces  of  man's 
handiwork;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
those  who  looked  carefully  at  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  cavern  to  believe  that  the 
reindeer  did  not  represent  a  glacial  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  stalagmitic  floor  repre- 
sented a  much  higher  period  than  the  gla- 
cial period. 

THsanaexed  poem,  which  appeared  dur- 
ing the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, is  so  clearly  related  to  the  proceed- 
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mgs  of  that  learned  body  that  we  cannot 
deny  it  a  place  in  this  month ^s  miscellany. 

THE  BBITI8H  ASS. 
(BOJkBED  IN  A  DEN  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LIONS,  AU- 
GUST 7, 1871.) 
*  Tk€  Britiak  QrenmiUnJ* 


Some  men  go  in  for  Sdenoe, 

And  some  150  in  A>r  Sliams, 
Some  roar  like  hungry  Lions, 

And  ottiers  bleat  like  Lambs ; 
But  there's  a  Beast  that  at  this  Feast 

Deserves  a  doable  glass ; 
So  let  us  bray,  that  long  we  may 

Admire  the  British  Ass  i 
CAona— With  a  tow,  row,  row,  etc. 

On  England^s  ftagrant  clover 

This  l)east  delig^  to  browse, 
But  sometimes  he's  a  rover 

To  Scotland's  broomy  knowes  ; 
For  there  the  plant  supplies  his  want 

Tlmt  doth  all  herbs  surpass. 
The  Thistle  rude— the  sweetest  food 

That  foods  the  British  Assl 

We've  read  in  ancient  story 

How  a  great  Chaldean  swell 
Came  down  from  all  hla  glory 

With  horoC-d  beasu  to  dwell 
If  you  would  know  how  it  bappcnei  1  so 

Tliat  a  King  should  food  on  grass. 
In  "  Section  D,  Departmoit  B,** 

Inquire  of  the  British  Assl 

To  Grecian  sages,  charming, 

Rang  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
But  voices  more  alarming 

Salute  our  longer  ears ; 
By  Science  bold  we  now  are  told 

How  life  did  come  to  pass— 
From  world  to  world  the  seeds  were  hurled 

Whence  sprung  the  British  Ass! 

In  our  waltzing  through  creation, 

We  meet  tlioso  fiery  stones 
Tliat  bring,  for  propagation, 

Tt)6  germs  of  flesh  and  bonas ; 
And  is  it  net  a  thrflling  thought 

Tluu  some  huge  misguided  mass 
Will  come  some  day,  and  sweep  away 

Our  dear  old  British  Assl 

The  child  who  knows  his  fkther 

Has  aye  been  reckoned  wise, 
But  some  of  us  would  rather 

Be  spared  that  sweet  sorprlse. 
If  it  be  true  that  when  we  view 

A  comely  lad  or  lass. 
We  find  the  trace  of  the  Monkey's  Ihce 

In  the  gaze  of  the  British  Ass  t 

The  Ancients,  childinh  creatures  I 

Thought  we  derived  ftom  Heaven 
Tlie  godlike  form  and  features 

To  Mankind  solely  given  ; 
But  now  we  see  our  pedigree 

Made  plain  as  in  a  glass. 
And  when  we  grin,  we  betray  our  kin* 

To  the  sires  of  tlie  British  Ass  t 

Nick  (Bottom). 

•  "  He  who  rejects  with  scorn  the  lieMef  that 
the  shape  of  his  own  canines,  and  their  oeeasiooal 


KEBVOUS  AND  MUSCULAR  ACTION. 

What  is  it  that  takes  place  in  a  neire 
or  muscle  when  they  are  called  into  activ- 
ity? This  is  a  scientific  question  of  ex- 
treme interest,  and  which  is  now  engag- 
ing the  cloHest  attention  of  physiologists. 
The  view  of  Herbert  Spencer,  as  explained 
in  a  former  number  of  The  Galaxy,"  that 
the  molecular  impulse  in  nenre  and  mus- 
cle is  a  wave-movement,  isomeric,  or  a 
mere  regrouping  of  the  oonstitnents  in  ihm 
case  of  nerve  fibre,  but  accompanied  by  de- 
composition in  the  case  of  the  nerve  cen- 
tres and  muscles,  has  been  strongly  coo- 
iirmed  by  the  recent  researches  of  ProSes- 
sor  Bernstein.  By  means  of  the  galvanic 
current  he  has  been  enabled  to  track  out 
the  impulses  which  pass  along  nerves,  and 
to  establish  their  wave  character.  In  the 
nerves  of  a  frog  the  waves  have  a  length 
of  about  .7  of  an  inch,  a  duration  of  irom 
.0006  to  .0007  of  a  second,  and  travel  at 
the  rate  of  about  ninety-two  feet  in  a 
second.  Professor  Bernstein  regards  the 
muscle  impulse  as  a  wave,  analogous  to  the 
nerve  impulse,  and  is  led  to  consider  the 
muscle  wave  as  '*  antecedent  to  and  causa- 
tion of  a  muscle  contraction.*'  But  there 
L«i  a  marked  contrast  between  the  character 
of  the  waves  in  the  two  cases ;  "for  the 
muscle  wave,  with  a  length  of  only  .4  of  an 
inch,  lasts  as  long  as  .004  of  a  second,  and 
accordingly  travels  with  a  velocity  of  not 
more  than  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet  in  a 
pecond."  With  reference-to  these  results 
Dr.  Michael  Foster  observes:  **The  dif- 
ference between  the  nerve  wave  and  the 
muscle  wave  is  just  what  would  naturally 
be  expected.  The  work  of  the  nerve  is 
simply  to  transmit  impressions ;  there  is 
no  conversicm  of  movement  of  molecules 
into  movement  of  mass ;  all  attempts  to 
detect  any  loss  of  energy  in  the  form  of 
heat,  during  the  simple  parage  of  a  ner- 
vous impulse  along  a  nerve,  have  hitherto 
failed,  and  the  wave  of  impulse  travels 
along  a  nerve  with  at  least  undiminished 
Strength  and  velocity.  In  the  muscle,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  conversion  of 
movement  of  molecules  into  movement  of 
maoB,  energy  is  given  out  in  the  form  of 
heat,  and  the  molecular  wave  of  impulse 
is  transformed  into  the  mass  wave  of  con- 
great  development  in  other  moo.  are  due  to  oar 
early  progenitors  having  been  provided  witD 
these  formidable  weapons,  will  probably  reveal 
by  sneering  the  line  of  his  descent**— XTorrin^s 
"  Descent  <^f  Jfon,"  /.,  117 
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traction.  AVe  have,  in  the  character  of 
the  luuscle  wave,  its  slowness  and  its 
shortness,  the  tokens  of  the  coming  trans- 
formation." 


DANGEBS  OF  CHLORAL  HYDKATE. 

We  have  before  alluded  in  these  col- 
umns to  the  dangerous  but  growing  prac- 
tice in  the  community  of  using  the  hydrate 
of  chloral  independent  of  the  advice  and 
supervision  of  the  physician.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  repeated  warnings  from  the  medi- 
cal press  and  elsewhere,  its  employment, 
like  alcohol  and  opium,  as  a  narcotic  lux- 
ury, is  daily  increasing,  and  frequent 
deaths  from  it  are  the  consequence.  The 
same  Ls  true  in  English  communities,  where 
its  indiscriminate  use  has  become  so  com- 
mon that  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  FJt.S., 
the  man  who  first  introduced  the  com- 
pound to  the  profession,  and  who  from 
long  and  careful  observation  and  experi- 
ment has  become  better  acquainted  with 
its  properties  than  any  one  else,  has  felt 
compelled  to  utter  solemn  public  warning 
against  the  abuse.  He  states  that  the 
ludtitui  to  this  influence  becomes  a  dis- 
eased person,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  al- 
ready the  habitual  dose  has  been  the  last 
— involuntary,  or  rather  unintentional  su- 
icide being  the  result.  In  this  respect  it 
is  different  from  either  alcohol  or  opium ; 
for  with  these  an  increase,  or  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  dose  is  the  source  of  danger,  while 
with  the  chloral  the  accustomed  dose  may 
be  the  &tal  one.  In  cases  where  chloral 
hydrate  is  producing  dangerous  symp- 
toms threatening  to  be  &tal,  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson recommends  warmth,  food,  and  ar- 
tificial respiration  as  the  great  remedies 
for  the  emergency. 


8TEAH-B0ILEB  INCEUSTATION. 
Water  \b  rendered  hard  by  the  presence 
of  earthy  salts,  such  as  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  these  are  kept  in  solu- 
tion by  the  aid  of  the  iree  carbonic  acid 
gas  which  the  water  contains.  By  boil- 
ing, the  gas  is  expelled  and  the  salts  pre- 
cipitated, when  they  appear  as  a  crust  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel,  as  may 
be  seen  in  any  old  teakettle  where  bard 
water  has  been  habitually  used.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Rogers,  in  an  important  paper  read  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  after 
«iamerating  the  various  substances  which 


in  boiler  waters  contribute  toward  the 
formation  of  this  crust,  gives  us  some 
valuable  practical  information  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  crusts  upon  the  boilers, 
and  how  their  formation  may  be  pre- 
vented. Both  dissolved  and  suspended 
matters  are  thrown  down  by  boiling  and 
evaporation,  and  slowly  accumulate  as  a 
whitish,  tough,  porcelain-like  layer,  which 
may  attain  an  unlimited  thickness.  The 
evil  effects  of  this  formation  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat. 
Its  conducting  power  compared  with  that 
of  iron  is  as  one  to  thirty-seven  and  a 
half.  This  known ,  it  is  read  Uy  appreciated 
that  more  fuel  is  required  to  heat  water 
through  scale  and  iron  than  through  iron 
alone.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a 
scale  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  re- 
quires the  extra  expenditure  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  more  fuel.  As  the  scale  thick- 
ens the  ratio  increases :  thus  when  it  is 
one-fourth  inch  thick  sixty  per  cent,  more 
fuel  is  required ;  at  one- half  inch,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  To 
raise  steam  to  a  working  pressure  of  ninety 
pounds,  the  WBter  must  be  heated  to  330 
deg.  Fahr.  This  may  be  done  through  a 
one-fourth-inch  iron  shell  by  heating  the 
external  surface  to  about  325  deg.  Fahr. 
If  a  one-half-inch  scale  intervenes,  the 
boiler  must  be  heated  to  700  deg.  Fahr., 
almost  a  low  red  heat.  The  higher  the 
temperature  at  which  iron  is  kept,  the 
more  rapidly  it  oxidizes ;  and  at  any  tem- 
perature above  600  deg.  it  soon  becomes 
granular  and  brittle  from  carbonization 
or  conversion  into  the  state  of  cast-iron. 
Weakness  of  boiler  thus  produced  predis- 
poses to  sudden  explosions,  and  makes 
expensive  repairs  necessary.  To  prevent 
the  formation  of  scale,  the  author  recom- 
mends the  use  of  tannate  of  soda.  This 
k  put  into  the  boiler  at  regular  intervals 
in  amounts  proportioned  to  the  hardness 
of  the  water.  It  quickly  disserves,  and, 
without  foaming  or  ii\jury  to  the  boiler, 
effectively  accomplishes  the  desired  result. 
In  the  reaction  which  takes  place  the 
tannic  acid  leaves  the  soda  and  combines 
with  the  lime  of  the  carbonates  to  form  tan- 
nate of  lime.  This  is  precipitated  as  a  light 
floccuient,  amorphous  substance,  which 
does  not  subside,  but  eventually  finds  its 
way  to  tlie  mud  receiver,  in  the  compara- 
tively still  water  of  which  it  is  deposited 
as  a  mushy  sediment  that  may  be  readily 
blown  off  as  often  as  required.    The  sul- 
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phate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  of  the  first  reaction,  solu- 
ble sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of 
lime  being  formed.  The  latter  is  con- 
Terted  into  tannate  of  lime  by  fresh  por- 
tions of  the  tannate  of  soda.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  alkali  prevents  all  action  of 
the  acid  on  the  iron.  Extensive  practical 
trial  of  this  method  has  demonstrated  its 
utility  in  all  kinds  of  boilers ;  and  its  per- 
fect efficacy,  safety,  economy,  ease  of  ap- 
plication, and  general  adaptability  virill 
commend  it  for  general  use. 


USES  OF  THE  UVULA 
To  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  this 
organ  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be  of  very 
little  account ;  to  the  doctor,  however,  its 
importance  has  been  very  great,  since  from 
its  peculiar  structure  and  position  he  could 
hang  any  number  of  throat  affections  upon 
it,  and  afterward  display  his  skill  by  re- 
moving the  coasequent  elongation,  dis- 
eases and  all,  with  a  single  stroke  of  the 
knife.  Peculiar  facilities  for  studying  its 
functions  have  led  an  English  inve^ttiga- 
tor.  Sir  Duncan  Gibb,  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  uses  have  been  greatly  underes- 
timated, and  that  when  these  are  bet- 
ter understood  many  of  its  abuses  will 
cease. 

The  organ  itself  is  a  little  teat-shaped 
body  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the  lower 
or  free  edge  of  the  sofl  palate,  where  it 
appears  when  the  tongue  is  not  fully  de- 
pressed to  divide  the  passage  from,  the 
mouth  into  the  throat  into  two  distinct 
portions.  Further  depression  of  the 
tongue,  however,  will  show  that  it  is  not 
connected  below,  but  is  pendulous,  ending 
in  a  blunt  point  just  over  the  little  valve 
which  protects  the  opening  into  the  wind- 
pipe. Sir  Duncan  Gibb  thus  sums  up  its 
uses:  First,  it  acts  as  a  sentinel  to  the 
fauces  in  exciting  the  act  of  deglutition 
when  anything  has  to  be  swallowed. 
Second,  it  compresses  the  soft  palate 
and  holds  its  posterior  free  border  firmly 
against  the  wail  of  the  pharynx  in  degluti- 
tion, so  that  nothing  can  pass  upwards. 
Third,  it  modifies  speech  in  the  produc- 
tion of  loud  declamation,  and  the  guttural 
forms  of  language  by  lessening  or  dimin- 
ishing the  pharyngo-nasal  passage,  when 
it  acts  as  an  elevator.  Fourth,  its  elevat- 
ing power  is  increased  to  the  most  ex- 
treme degree  in  the  highest  ranges  of 


the  singing  voice,  and  is  very  moderately 
exerted  in  the  lower  ranges.  Fifth,  there- 
fore, in  its  uses,  deglutition  and  vocaliza- 
tion are  the  functions  that  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  uvula,  and  both  be- 
come more  or  less  impaired  if  it  is  de- 
stroyed, wholly  removed,  or  seriously  in- 
jured. 


TAILLESS  TROUT. 
In  the  department  of  zoology  and  bot- 
any at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  Mr.  C.  W.  Leach  read  a  pa- 
per describing  a  tailless  variety  of  trout, 
specimens  of  which  were  exhibited.  They 
were  taken  in  a  lake  about  one  thousand 
fiset  above  the  sea-level,  and  not  above  an 
acre  in  extent.  This  was  so  shallow  that 
a  man  could  wade  through  it,  had  a  hard 
firm  bottom,  with  but  few  weeds ;  and  al- 
though surrounded  by  other  lakes,  these 
tailless  trout  were  found  only  in  it.  They 
fed  on  the  small  crustaceans  occurring  in 
the  lake,  and  were  all  in  good  condition. 
A  sportsman  who  had  fished  the  place  for 
thirty  years  had  never  found  one  with  a 
perfect  tail,  whence  it  was  suggested  that 
the  trout  being  unable  to  mix  with  other 
trout  were  perpetuated  in  this  way. 
Cases  were  cited  of  streams  where  the 
trout  were  found  with  deficient  fins,  the 
tail  fin.  being  sometimes  altogether  want- 
ing. Concerning  the  trout  without  tails 
no  attempt  was  made  to  account  for  the 
peculiarity,  but  the  author  of  the  paper 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  popular  notions 
regarding  it,  that  because  of  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  water  the  fish  had  ground 
their  tails  away  against  the  bottom. 

REPUTED  CUBE  FOR  SNAKE  BITES. 

Mr.  Hetiodoro  Ruiz,  of  Opin  in  Colom- 
bia (New  Granada) ,  reports  to  his  govern- 
ment the  successful  treatment  of  snake 
bites  by  cauterization.  That  country 
abounds  in  venomous  snakes,  and  their 
bites  are  quite  frequent.  In  ail,  this  gen- 
tleman had  treated  some  seventy  cases. 
His  method  is  to  drop  melted  sealing-wax 
on  all  the  fang-marks,  and  he  looks  upon 
the  result  as  due  not  so  much  to  the  caa- 
terant  action  of  the  hot  wax  as  to  the  com 
plete  exclusion  of  the  air  which  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  wax  secures.  At  first  the  wax 
was  given  internally  as  well  as  applied  to 
the  wound,  but  that  part  of  the  treatment 
has  since  been  abandoned  as  useless. 
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**  Songs  of  the  Sierras."  By  Joaquin 
Miller.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  has  had  an  experi- 
ence unique  among  American  men  of  let- 
ters. He  had  gained  an  enviable  position 
in  England  before  his  name  was  ever  heard 
of  in  this  country.  Only  in  the  case  of 
Irving  do  we  see  anything  similar,  and 
even  he  attained  a  certain  celebrity  at 
home  before  he  made  his  great  success  in 
£ngland.  But  Mr.  Miller  was  not  only 
unknown  in  his  native  land,  he  was  re- 
jected of  it.  He  had  worn  out  the  pa- 
tience and  filled  the  waste-baskets  of  Cali- 
fornia editors.  The  most  famous  and  most 
appreciative  of  them  all  had  returned  one 
of  his  poems  with  the  expressive  endorse- 
ment, **  Frensy."  The  poet  had  passed 
through  New  York  hugging  his  manu- 
scripts to  his  breast,  conscious  of  a  spark 
in  them  that  made  them  worth  somebody's 
serious  reading,  and,  arriving  in  England, 
his  reception  proved  that  the  unreasoning 
instinct  of  the  mountaineer  was  true.  He 
was  a  poet  after  all,  in  spite  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  without  consulting  New  York. 
The  criticisms,  or  rather  eulogies,  of  the 
British  reviews  came  over  to  us  with  the 
vivid  paragraphs  of  the  letter-writers,  re- 
inforcing the  public  curiosity  by  over- 
drawn details  of  the  poet's  outlandish  life. 
Long  before  a  poem  of  his  was  printed  in 
the  United  States,  the  press  was  flooded 
with  eulogies  of  his  work  and  imperti- 
nences about  his  person. 

By  this  abnormal  introduction  Mr.  Mil- 
ler has  certainly  gained  notoriety  and  pre- 
pared an  immediate  circulation  for  his 
poems,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  beating  of  the  gong  by  his  publishers 
has  insured  him  a  kindlier  reception  than 
his  own  talents  would  have  done.  Those 
who  are  easily  influenced  by  foreign  opin- 
ion accepted  the  new  poems  blindly  be- 
fore they  saw  them,  one  kind  lady  saying 
*'  that  in  literature  Miller  had  discovered 
America,"  and  another  *'  thanking  him 
for  living,"  and  another  calling  him  the 
"splendid  savage."  These  unreserved 
phrases  roused  an  equally  unreasonable 
fq>irit  of  revolt  among  that  estimable  class 
d  Americans  who  object  to  the  unknown 


because  it  is  popular,  and  who  make  it  a 
pomt  of  honor  to  read  the  blessings  of  the 
English  backward.  Nothing  more  strik- 
ingly shows  the  great  change  which  has 
come  over  our  literary  relations  with  the 
mother  country  than  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Miller  owes  his  success  in  England  to  be- 
ing an  American,  and  will  owe  his  severest 
criticisms  in  this  country  to  the  circum- 
stance of  having  been  unduly  praised  by 
English  reviews. 

Those  who  read  Mr.  Miller's  poems  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  will  be  about  equally 
surprised  at  the  extravagance  of  a  portion 
of  the  English  reviews  and  at  the  vulgar 
abuse  of  a  part  of  the  Western  press.  The 
qualities  which  our  English  friends  im- 
agine they  have  found  in  the  "  Songs  of 
the  Sierras"  do  not  exist  there.  They 
have  agreed  with  one  accord  in  calling 
these  poems  distinctively  American,  full 
of  originality,  of  truth,  of  instinctive  local 
color.  They  have  judged  the  author  by 
an  entirely  different  criterion  from  that 
which  they  would  have  applied  to  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  or  to  one  of  our  own  standard 
poets,  who,  they  are  good  enough  to  say, 
are  more  English  than  American.  They 
do  not  ask  of  him  any  skill  in  versification, 
any  cultivated  command  of  rhythm,  any 
mastery  of  the  conventional  forms  of  met- 
aphor and  construction.  They  demand 
that  he  shall  in  form  and  in  matter  be  dif- 
ferent from  anything  they  have  before 
known ;  that  he  shall  make  some  show 
at  least  of  speaking  the  word  of  that  per- 
plexing enigma  which  hides  beyond  the 
sunset  so  many  weighty  questions  of  art 
and  politics  and  society  from  the  inquir- 
ing minds  of  the  older  worid.  A  few  of 
them  think  they  catch  some  glimpse  of 
this  in  the  lines  of  Mr.  Whitman,  and  in 
fact  a  lively  and  energetic  imagination  can 
find  anything  it  looks  for  in  our  Brooklyn 
poet's  reveries.  We  once  knew  a  gentle- 
man who  refreshed  himself  and  filled  his 
mind  with  ideas  by  the  daily  reading  of 
a  few  pages  of  Webster's  Dictionary. 
Mr.  Miller  now  comes  to  the  same  anx- 
ious inquirers  with  a  certain  bright-col- 
ored portraiture  of  scenes  they  know  noth- 
ing about,  and  they  have  credulously  ac- 
cepted hb  song  as  a  "  native  wood-note 
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wild,*'  giving  voice  to  the  absolute  truth 
of  the  &LT  Western  life. 

We  think  Mr.  Miller's  poems  have 
great  and  genuine  merit,  but  not  at  all  the 
merit  ascribed  to  them  by  English  criti- 
cism and  the  hasty  and  undiscriminating 
acceptance  of  the  English  verdict  in  this 
country.  They  are  not  true  to  life ;  they 
are  not  distinctively  American ;  they  are 
not  in  the  strictest  sense  original — that  is 
to  say,  of  a  new  kind.  The  beauties  in 
his  poems— and  they  are  numerous — are 
precisely  those  which  we  admire  in  better 
and  older  poets,  and  are  the  product  of  a 
refined  and  delicate  poetical  organization, 
cultivated  afler  a  fashion  by  the  apprecia- 
tive study  of  great  and  faulty  masters  of 
English  verse.  Their  defects  are  due  to 
imperfect  education  and  to  the  careless- 
ness and  haste  to  which  partially  tutored 
writers  are  so  prone.  His  Indian  girls 
are  wooden  figures  taken  from  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  tobacco  shops,  and  touch- 
ed up  with  colors  out  of  '*  Lara  "  and  the 
"  Corsair."  His  Don  Carlos  is  a  vealy 
youth  who  dishevels  his  hair  and  talk  in 
the  hope  of  resembling  Manfred ;  and  his 
Kit  Carson  is  nothing  less  than  a  libel 
upon  that  simple  and  heroic  figure  of  our 
frontier  history.  That  brave,  silent,  and 
continent  mountaineer  looks  grotesquely 
enough  in  that  Byronic  harlequinade, 
stealing  Digger  brides  and  then  leaving 
them  to  perish  in  a  prairie  fire— impossi- 
ble, by  the  way,  on  a  plain  where  a  great 
herd  of  buffiilo  had  passed.  And  every- 
where where  Mr.  Miller  attempts  the  dro- 
matic  presentation  of  character,  or  the 
portraiture  of  phases  of  border  life — in 
short,  wherever  he  is  most  admirable  in 
the  eyes  of  his  English  critics — he  is  false, 
unnatural,  and  inartistic.  So  &r  from 
seeking  his  in^iration  in  real  life,  he 
seems  to  have  vnritten  with  a  pen  in  one 
hand  and  a  copy  of  Byron  in  the  other. 
But  he  only  attains  his  worst  when  he 
mingles  his  &lse  ideas  of  human  nature 
and  his  originalities  of  versification  to- 
gether. The  poem  of  "  Ina  "  is  full  of 
such  turgid  and  halting  passages  as  these : 

Afiir  to  the  sontti  now  the  red-tongned  thnnder. 
Mine  equal  brother,  mj  sonl't  own  companion, 
Tallcs  low  in  his  sleep  like  a  giant  deep-troubled ; 
Talks  fierce  in  accord  with  my  own  stormy  spirit 
But  beyond  him  the  supple  Coliibmia  lion 
Has  aroused  him  up  in  a  dangerous  rlyalry. 
The  beast,  I  eonld  beard  him  alone  In  his  Uir, 
And  toy  with  his  mane,  though  it  tossed  like  a 
Are. 


Yet  in  this  same  poem,  when  the  vnriter 
stops  trying  to  be  Western  and  original, 
and  follows  for  a  moment  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  English  lyric  school  of  to-day,  he 
hits  upon  such  exquisitely  dauity  and  ele- 
gant assonance  as  we  find  In  this  song : 

O  tempest-toBsed  sea  of  white  bosoms, 

O  breasts  with,  demands  and  desires, 

O  hearts  filled  of  fevers,  of  fires. 

Reaching  fbrth  from  the  tangible  blossoms. 

Beaching  flu*  for  impossible  things  t 

Beat  not,  O  break  not  your  warm  wings 

On  the  cruel,  cold  bars  any  more. 

Lo  I  the  sea,  the  great  sea  has  his  sborc, 

And  lies  in  his  limit ;  the  moon 

Has  her  night  and  the  sun  has  his  noon. 

Leaves  Aide,  and  the  fVosts  are  before  us  I 
Leaves  fl&ll,  and  the  Ti'inter  winds  are ; 
Loves  fliil  I  let  us  cross  and  deplore  us ; 
Loves  die  I    Lift  3ronr  hands  as  at  war. 
Lift  your  hands  to  the  world  and  deny  it ; 
lift  your  voice,  cry  aloud  and  deny ; 
Cry  aloud  "  TIs  a  lie  I »»  and  beUe  it 
With  lives  made  a  beautifhl  lie. 

This  melodious  song,  which  would  be 
beautiful  for  its  mere  melody  if  it  had  no 
meaning,  is  the  work  of  an  artist  and  not 
of  a  mountameer.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
the  voice  of  the  Sierra  or  the  plain.  It 
shows  a  marvellous  growth  in  dexterity 
and  ease — for  it  is  evidently,  like  the 
"  Hunter ^s  Song,"  of  a  later  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  poem — since  the  poet  came 
down  firom  his  hills  and  began  to  mingle 
with  people  of  culture.  In  the  poem  of 
**  Walker  in  Nicaragua,"  which  is  the 
best  in  the  book,  we  see  continual  proo& 
of  this  capability  of  culture  in  the  writer; 
and  in  the  short  lyrics  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  longer  poems,  and  which  seem  all 
to  have  been  written  in  England,  the  im- 
provement is  positive  and  rapid.  The  lit- 
tle song  which  preludes  the  tribute  to 
Bums  and  Byron  is  irresistible  Ln  its  tink- 
ling sweetness,  and  the  poem  is  fuU  of  a 
grace  and  dignity  which  does  not  iiyure 
its  force,  for  one  of  the  finest  passages  the 
author  has  written  is  that  reminiscence  of 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Where  white  clouds  crush  their  drooping  wings 
Against  the  snow-crowned  battlements. 

We  regret  we  have  no  space  for  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  marked,  in  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  genuineness  and  the  calibre  of 
Mr.  Miller's  poetical  talent.  But  the 
book  will  be  widely  circulated  and  read, 
and  the  public  will  do  fVilI  justice  to  this 
meritorious  artist,  who,  afler  he  has  out- 
grown the  iivjudicions  eulogies  of  his 
friends,  will  gain  and  keep  an  honorable 
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position  among  oar  poets.  He  is  not  the 
great  American  poet  so  long  expected  and 
so  foolishly  clamored  for.  The  American 
poet  most  baild  his  lofty  song  on  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  has  been  done,  from 
Chaucer  to  our  day.  He  yrill  not  make 
better  rhymes  from  the  mere  circumstance 
of  having  herded  cattle  in  Illinois,  or  of 
baring  dug  gold  in  Nevada.  Mr.  Miller 
gained  many  friends  in  London  by  the 
simple  directness  and  manhood  of  his 
character,  and  it  was  reasonable  that  the 
first  reviews  of  his  writings  should  be 
tinged  by  the  personal  regard  of  the  crit- 
ics for  the  man.  But  his  place  in  litera- 
ture must  be  indqKmdent  of  all  such  con- 
siderations, and  he  will  succeed  in  future 
in  proportion  as  he  ceases  to  be  frontiers- 
man and  becomes  artist.  Meanwhile,  our 
faith  in  English  criticism  has  received  an- 
other cruel  blow.  They  have  sent  us  this 
poet  as  a  typical  Western  bard — a  sort  of 
unconscious  instrument  through  which 
the  wide  life  of  the  West  was  breathing— 
and  we  find  him  a  delicate  and  fanciful 
singer,  whose  high  promise  is  rather  in 
his  possibilities  of  sweetness  and  culture 
than  in  any  robust  individuality.  They 
call  him  **  the  most  remarkable  narrative 
poet  which  America  has  yet  produced," 
and  we  find  his  strength  almost  entirely  in 
his  lyric  passages,  and  his  narrative  al- 
ways weak  and  false ;  and  we  beg  to  re- 
mind our  cousins  that  no  man  now  writ- 
ing English  can  tell  a  story  in  verse  so 
well  as  John  Qreenleaf  Whittier. 

"Pink  and  White  Tyranny.  A  Society 
Novel."  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  the 
title-page,  Mrs.  Stowe  says  that  her 
book  is  not  a  novel,  but  **  a  story  with  a 
moral,"  which  moral  is  **  exactly  "  set 
down  because  **  people  pick  all  sorts  of 
strange  morals  out  of  stories."  Mrs. 
Stowe  thinks  that  the  friends  of  the  in- 
terests of  women  are  short-sighted  and 
reckless  in  their  "  clamor  for  an  easy  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  contract."  The 
best  vray,  therefore,  to  show  their  super- 
ficial view  of  the  matter  is  to  picture  the 
miserable  career  of  a  sensible  man  mar- 
ried to  a  coquette,  the  integrity  of  the 
nnion  being  maintained  by  the  stronger 
Teasel,  and  the  weaker  one  finally  saved 
for  a  repentant  death-bed.  The  plot  and 
the  quality  of  the  characters  on  which  her 


moral  hinges  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows  :  John  Seymour,  of  New  Eng- 
land, "  a  generous,  just,  manly,  relig- 
ious young  fellow,"  well  read  in  the  law 
and  a  flourishing  manufacturer,  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  is  fascinated  by  and 
marries  Lillie  Ellis,  a  conventional  co- 
quette, bom  and  living  in  New  England, 
but  not  credited  to  the  Puritan  stock,  and 
who,  aged  twentynsevon,  makes  John  be- 
lieve at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
him  she  is  but  twenty.  Lillie  is  depicted 
as  heartless,  extravagant,  given  to  lying, 
a  flirt  with  fast  men,  smoking  cigarettes, 
on  the  verge  of  criminality,  and  with 
no  personal  influence  over  her  mate  but 
that  of  her  caresses,  such  as  jumping  on 
John^s  lap  and  fondling  him  when  she 
has  a  point  to  gain,  which  incident  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  illustration**. 
Lillie  at  last  dies,  according  to  tlie  poetic 
justice  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  moral,  repentant, 
loved  by  John  to  the  last  through  an  un- 
limited faith  in  womankind,  *'  true  to  the 
fair  illusion  of  first  love,  the  dearest  and 
most  sacred  of  all." 

We  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Stowe's 
story  or  moral  will  convert  the  short- 
sighted and  reckless  friends  of  the  inter- 
ests of  woman  or  of  man  either  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  as  an  artist, 
does  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
artistic  construction  by  maintaining  the 
ideal  integrity  of  her  principal  character. 
She  makes  the  usual  blunder  of  women 
novelists,  that  of  creating  male  characters 
according  to  the  sentimental  standard  of 
motive  and  action  peculiar  to  her  own 
sex.  The  ideal  man  is  not  a  creature  of 
sentiment,  but  of  reason ;  not  the  victim 
of  abandoned  impulses,  but  the  master  of 
these  and  an  actor  through  reflection  and 
judgment.  The  great  teachers  in  creative 
art,  Shakespeare  and  Balzac,  never  exhib- 
it in  their  delineations  of  ideal  men  incon- 
gruous motives  and  paradoxical  actions. 
The  manly  and  the  just  as  well  as  the 
vulgar  and  unprincipled  in  their  works 
are  true  to  their  characters  throughout. 
Othello  when  he  suspects  Desdemona  Is 
not  a  candidate  for  uxorious  blandish- 
ment. Hamlet  when  he  catches  Ophelia 
in  a  lie  is  certainly  not  sentimentally 
kind.  In  enjoining  her  to  go  to  a  numnery 
and  not  become  **  a  breeder  of  sinners," 
he  is  consistent  with  Shakespeare's  ideal 
of  man,  which  is  that  he  is  not  '*  passion's 
slave."    Balzac  does  not  state  bis  moral 
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"  exactly,''  but  works  it  out  so  that  we 
perfectly  grasp  its  profound  significance. 
He  comprehends  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
human  nature  in  their  natural  juxtapo- 
sition, and  never  perverts  their  operation 
with  a  favorite  moral  conceit  of  his  own. 
Mrs.  Stowe  ignores  the  organic  emotions 
of  man's  nature,  and  really  portrays  in 
her  ideal  man  a  simpleton.  Taking  John 
Seymour  for  what  Mrs.  Stowe  says,  and 
not  shows,  that  he  is,  he  would  be  so 
ashamed  of  the  predicament  in  which  he 
had  got  himself  that  he  would  never  ex- 
pose his  weakness  to  the  world  by  dis- 
carding Lillie.  "Manly,"  "just,"  and 
**  religious,"  he  would  never  be  caught 
yielding  to  the  transparent  caresses  of  a 
married  flirt.  We  are  therefore  obliged, 
injustice  to  the  much-abused  **shortr 
sighted"  and  "reckless"  pleaders  for 
the  rights  of  woman,  to  enter  opposite 
Mi's.  Stowe 's  case  in  our  critical  calendar : 
Not  proven. 

There  is  a  secondary  character,  a  foil 
to  Lillie,  and  another  type  of  woman, 
the  sister  of  John,  named  Grace,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  model  New  England  girl. 
We  find  a  moral  in  this  character.  Grace 
Is  "  one  of  those  women  formed  under  the 
kindly-severe  discipline  of  Puritan  New 
England,  .  .  .  superior  to  those  mere 
feminine  caprices  and  impulses  which 
often  hurry  very  generous  and  kindly-na- 
tured  persons  into  ungenerous  and  dis- 
honorable conduct."  This  is  about  the 
same  as  to  say  that  whatever  nature  a 
New  England  girl  is  bom  with,  instead  of 
being  lefl  to  healthy  expansion  in  this 
world  of  trial,  subject  to  a  conunon  sym- 
pathy for  all  beautiful  things,  and  to  a 
common  charity  for  all  human  shortcom- 
ings, had  better  be  artificially  shaped. 
Grace  had  "  thin,  white  hands "  ;  she 
could  discuss  everything  "  firom  jelly  up 
to  the  profoundest  problems  of  science 
and  morals,  .  .  .  matters  of  amusement 
in  every  New  England  family  "  (!)  ;  she 
was  "  too  thoughtful,  too  conscientious, 
too  delicate  to  marry  for  anything  but  a 
purely  personal  affection."  She  is  a 
maiden  over  thirty,  "  with  no  present 
thought  or  prospect  of  marriage,"  the 
sequel,  however,  disclosing  her  to  have 
been  from  the  start  secretly  in  love,  and, 
from  Mrs.  Stowe's  own  showing,  sure  of 
her  man.  Setting  aside  an  artistic  inooii- 
sistency  of  this  sort,  we  doubt  if  the  pre- 
vailing^ state  of  single  blessedness  among 
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New  England  women,  which  is  the  text 
illustrated  by  this  character,  can  be  ex- 
plained, as  Mrs.  Stowe  would  insinuate, 
by  a  super-refinement  of  feeling.  The 
fact  is  statistical,  as  well  as  admitted  by 
Mrs.  Stowe,  that  men  in  New  England  are 
scarcer  than  women,  and  the  latter  could 
not  mate  to  their  liking  if  they  would. 
So  well  established  is  this  fact  that  it 
seems  to  us  an  infraction  of  artistic  law 
to  push  the  sentimental  beyond  a  natural 
condition  of  things.  Again,  while  we  are 
on  the  matter  of  artistic  management,  if 
she  wishes  an  intelligent  reader  to  ad- 
mire the  moral  or  ph^'sical  vigor  of  a 
model  woman,  let  her  not  be  described  as 
possessing  "  thin,  white  hands,"  a  fea- 
ture betokening  impoverished  blood,  and 
which,  in  these  days  of  physiological  re- 
search, is  a  defect  inconsistent  with  ideal 
completeness. 

Mrs.  Stowe  depicts  characters  low  in  the 
scale  of  human  and  social  development, 
like  Topsy,  skilfully  and  with  fidelity  to 
nature.  Considering  things  ol^jectively, 
she  is  a  good  limner ;  it  is  only  when  em- 
ploying a  stalking-horse  for  moral  strides 
that  she  perverts  the  order  of  things  and 
ceases  to  be  a  true  artist.  Lillie,  the  co- 
quette of  this  story,  sufficiently  well 
drawn,  is  a  type  of  character  frequently 
encountered  in  our  society— «  flimsy,  su- 
perficial feminine  butterfly,  so  transparent 
that  no  man  with  ever  so  little  experience 
could  be  deceived  by  her,  and  success- 
ful matrimonially  with  some  juvenile  or 
when  backed  up  by  fortune.  Mrs.  Stowe 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  this  creature 
in  this  fashion :  "  Put  pretty  girls  who 
have  not  wise  mothers  where  you  will, 
there  is  some  man  busying  himself  in  their 
instruction . "  "  Men  of  profound  sense  ' ' 
encourage  spoiled  children  to  chatter  non- 
sense. Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Secretaries  of  State  "delighted  to  have 
Lillie  give  her  opinion  in  their  respective 
departments.  Scholars  and  literary  men 
flocked  around  her, .  .  .  satisfied  that  she 
knew  enough  to  blunder  agreeably  on  any 
subject."  Lillie  "  numbered  amon^  her 
admirers  many  lights  of  the  church/' 
having  flirted  with  "  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,"  the  clergy,  when  off  duty,  be- 
ing "  no  safer  guides  of  attractive  yonn^ 
women  than  other  mortal  men."  These 
passages  show  certain  home  influences 
which  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  opinion  help  to 
form  character  like  Lillie's.    We  will  nDt 
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stop  to  consider  whether  this  is  a  war- 
rantable use  of  the  above-named  social 
factors,  but  pass  on  to  other  causes.  Mrs. 
Stowe  traTels  abroad.  2She  does  not  con- 
fine the  causes  of  her  heroine's  corrupt 
nature  to  the  foregoing  agencies,  but  as- 
signs French  millinery,  novels,  and  the 
like,  quoting  from  Balzac  one  of  his  subtle 
anal^'ses  of  the  Parisian  woman,  who  lies 
admirably,  "so  naively  impertinent,  so 
pretty,  so  graceful,  so  true  in  her  lying ! " 
in  order  to  account  for  Lillie^s  mendacity. 
We  question  whether  all  this  is  artistic- 
ally proper.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
'*  French  theatres,  French  novels,  French 
operas  do  afiect  American  fashionable  so- 
ciety, and  that  things  said  of  the  Parisian 
woman  begin  in  some  cases  to  apply  to 
some  women  in  America  " ;  but  in  analyz- 
ing the  soil  which  produces  an  indigenous 
plant  like  Lillie,  would  it  not  be  well  to ' 
recoa:nize  and  admit  demoralizing  ele- 
ments of  its  own?  For  instance,  if  we 
were  to  write  a  novel  or  wished  to  point 
a  moral,  we  would  strive  to  imitate  the 
artistic  integrity  of  Balzac,  and  show  that 
a  woman  like  Lillie  was  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  that  cold  and  calculating  senti- 
ment which  pervades  our  society,  due  to 
national  and  individual  egotism,  parental 
neglect,  a  low  standard  of  education,  and 
reverence  for  social  eminence  on  financial 
grounds.  With  human  nature,  as  with 
plants  and  animals,  like  causes  produce 
like  effects.  They  are  the  same  in  Ameri- 
ca as  in  France.  Why  should  the  rank 
weeds  of  our  own  fertile  soil  be  repre- 
sented as  nurtured  and  matured  by  a  for- 
eign atmosphere?  We  are  chary  of 
attributing  any  of  the  good  we  are  re- 
markable for  to  foreign  sources :  why  not 
manfully  bear  our  burden  of  evil?  In 
considering  the  artistic  purposes  of  a 
writer  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  genius,  is  it  per- 
tinent to  ask  the  following  question: 
How  is  it  that  with  all  the  virtues  which 
exist  organically  in  New  England  charac- 
ter, with  the  great  intellectual  resources 
of  its  churches,  and  schools,  and  press, 
with  the  young  brought  up  in  such  model 
families,  they  should,  according  to  her, 
when  they  mature,  fell  so  easily  into 
French  ways  and  absorb  the  contaminat- 
ing sentiments  of  the  French  mind  ?  There 
must  \ye  some  weakness  of  structure,  men- 
tally or  physically,  to  account  for  such  a 
feebleness  of  will.  Poor  Grace,  in  spite 
of  her  New  England  education,  dona  a 


Parisian  gown  ordered  for  tlie  occasion 
when  her  brother  marries ;  and  when 
mentally  depressed,  instead  of  resorting  to 
native  literature  for  consolation,  says,  "  I 
am  going  to  take  a  course  of  the  Bible 
and  F^nelon."  Mrs.  Stowe,  is  Fdnelon 
American? 

"  Seed  Truths,  or  Bible  Views  of  Mind, 
Morals,  and  Religion."  By  Pharcellus 
Church,  D.D.,  author  of  "  Philosophy  of 
Benevolence,"  **  Religious  DisBensions, 
their  Cause  and  Cure,  a  Prize  Essay," 
eto.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  T.  & 
T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 

As  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  alchemists,  the 
late  General  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  these  philoso- 
phers were  moved  by  an  insatiable  acquis- 
itiveness, not  for  gold,  but  for  the  spirit- 
ual truth  which  was  with  them  the  high- 
est object  of  attainment,  and  which  they 
symbolized  by  the  material  substance  held 
in  chief  esteem  among  others.  In  an  age 
fanatically  devoted  to  the  mere  forms  of 
religion,  there  survived  a  remnant  who 
had  a  living  perception  of  those  interior 
and  fundamental  truths  which  are  the  an- 
imating soul  of  all  forms,  and  continue 
when  the  forms  which  should  embody 
them  have  been  divorced  from  them  and 
given  over  to  decay.  The  true  alchemists, 
as  General  Hitchcock  claims,  in  all  their 
formulas  laid  singular  stress  upon  the 
necessity  for  first  purifying  the  materials 
with  which  they  dealt ;  but  these  were  not 
the  base  substances  of  nature,  but  the 
forms  of  the  higher  organisms  of  the  soul, 
through  whose  purification  they  sought  to 
enter  into  the  knowledge  of  the  noble 
mysteries  hidden  from  all  but  '*  the  pure 
in  heart."  There  were  true  and  false  al- 
chemists. The  true,  whose  formulas  the 
false  sought  in  vain  to  apply  to  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  were  men  of  whom 
their  generation  were  not  worthy;  who 
were  forced  to  hide  their  convictions  from 
the  prevailing  unbelief  under  the  veil  of 
symbolism. 

The  theory  of  General  Hitchcock,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  alchemists,  may  be 
more  fentastic  than  sound,  but  certain- 
ly be  is  right  in  his  main  proposition. 
There  are  truths  which  escape  theologi- 
cal dogmatism,  the  profbundest  researches 
of  science  and  the  most  subtle  specula- 
tions of  investigation  merely  intellectual. 
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These  tratbs  find  their  expression  in  be- 
liefs which  have  paaRed  unscathed  through 
the  flames  of  past  inquisitions  to  encoun- 
ter with  equal  confidence  the  fires  of 
modem  skeptical  scorn.  They  draw  their 
life  from  belief  in  a  Revehition  which  has 
come  out  in  our  day  from  the  protection  of 
superstitious  reverence  to  meet  full-fronted 
the  assaults  of  the  most  searching  criti- 
cism ;  to  be  buried  in  the  grave  which 
science  is  digging  for  superstition,  its 
enemies  declare ;  to  rise  to  a  nobler  and  a 
wider  comprehension  among  men,  as  its 
friends  devoutly  believe.  **  Seed  Truths,*' 
a  work  by  the  Rev.  Pharcellus  Church, 
D.D.,  which  appears  simultaneously  fit>m 
the  press  of  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh  and  that  of  Messrs.  Sheldon  & 
Co.  of  New  York,  gives  new  expression 
to  this  latter  fifiith.  Unlike  the  ancient 
craflsmen  who  sought  to  retain  the  know- 
ledge of  their  mysteries  in  the  hands  of 
the  few,  our  modem  alchemists  seek  to 
make  all  men  partakers  in  their  secret ; 
and  of  these  modem  alchemists  Dr. 
Church  is  evidently  one.  He  has  sought 
to  lay  bare  the  interior  meaning  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Revelation  which  has  been 
with  him  the  object  of  devout  study  dur- 
ing a  lifetime.  Ue  aims  to  make  that 
Revelation  its  own  interpreter,  and,  dis- 
carding all  attempts  to  establish  fiivor- 
ite  theological  propositions  by  collating 
proof  texts,  he  endeavors  to  catch  its 
spirit  and  to  interpret  it  as  a  whole. 
Something  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he 
has  overlooked,  we  think ;  and  this  attempt 
to  bring  his  ideas,  or  rather  his  intui- 
tioas,  within  the  reach  of  intellectual  con- 
viction will  sti'ike  many  of  those  to  whom 
he  appeals  as  obscure.  They  will  here 
and  there  find  themselves  wishing  that  the 
author^s  language  were  as  clear  to  others 
as  his  thought  always  seems  to  be  to  him- 
self, and  tantalize  themselves  with  at- 
tempting to  attach  a  very  precise  meaning 
to  some  use  of  word  or  phrase,  for  the 
sake  of  seizing  an  elusive  thought,  and 
after  all  bo  obliged  to  fiiU  back  on  the 
broad  scope  of  the  book  to  elucidate  the 
particular  expression.  The  writer's  gen- 
erous intentness  on  his  main  purpose  has 
no  doubt  induced  this  oomparative  neg- 
lect of  verbal  perspicuity.  Though  he 
follows  the  methods  of  thought  peculiar 
to  orthodox  theology,  his  work  is  notice- 
able for  a  freedom  from  conventional 
statement,  such  as  naturally  springs  from 


a  ^iritual  condition  in  which  the  practi- 
cal religious  interest  predominates  over 
the  merely  perfunctory  dogmatic.  It  is 
emphatically  a  living  book — that  is,  one 
in  which  the  personal  experience  of  the 
author  is  an  important  factor.  Spiritual 
insight  is  manifest  on  every  page,  but  in- 
tuiti(Mi  speaks  to  intuition,  and  seers  have 
a  small  audience. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr. 
Church's  deviations  from  the  uniformity 
of  Christian  doctrine,  as  held  among  the 
churches  which  come  under  the  gener- 
al designation  of  '*  evangelical,"  are  nei- 
ther so  wide  nor  so  numerous  as  be  appears 
himself  to  suppose  they  are.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  confident  that,  whatever  the 
orthodox  doctors  say  of  his  teaching,  the 
great  body  of  orthodox  believers  are  sub- 
stantially with  him.  Indeed,  his  volume 
may  fitly  be  described  to  be  an  attempt 
at  logical  and  systematic  formulation 
of  Chrislian  doctrine,  as  Christian  doe- 
trine  is  actually  gathered  by  the  unso- 
phisticated sense  of  believers  in  general 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  without 
direct  influence  from  current  ecclesiastical 
symbols. 

The  master  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
plead  for  a  theology  derived  by  exegesis 
from  the  Bible,  as  contrasted  with  the 
metaphysical  theology  excogitated  frt>m 
the  subjectivity  of  the  schools ;  its  au- 
thor believing  with  Isaac  Taylor  that 
**  those  who,  through  a  course  of  years, 
have  been  used  to  read  the  Scriptures 
unshackled  by  systems,  and  bound  to  no 
conventional  modes  of  belief,  such  read- 
ers must  have  felt  an  impatience  in  wait- 
ing, not  for  the  arrival  of  a  new  revela- 
tion from  heaven,  but  of  an  ample  and 
unfettered  interpretation  of  that  which 
has  been  so  long  in  our  hands." 

*'  RsiNDXER,  Dogs,  and  Snow-Shoes ;  " 
a  journal  of  Siberian  travel  and  explora- 
tion made  in  the  years  I665-'07,  by  Rich- 
ard J.  Bush.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  This 
volume  is  due  to  an  abortive  effort  to  es- 
tablish telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween the  New  and  Old  Worlds  by  the 
way  of  Behring's  Straits,  the  effort  being 
frustrated  by  the  successful  laying  of  the 
second  Atlantic  cable.  Although  the  pro- 
ject fiiiled,  the  world  has  gained  some- 
thing by  it  in  the  production  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Bush's  account  of  the  Siberian  tribes 
and  country— the  manners  and  customs  of 
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human  beings  crowded  np  in  one  corner 
of  the  planet  where  life  and  civilization 
seem  scarcely  possible— the  wonderful  ser- 
vice to  man  of  dogs  and  reindeer,  together 
with  his  descriptions  of  scenery  and  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  a  land  under  the  do- 
minion of  frost,  forms  an  entertaining  and 
valuable  addition  to  our  travel  literature. 

It  is  of  special  interest  in  connection 
with  the  rec^t  works  of  Tylor  and  Lub- 
bock, who  are  correlating  the  primitive 
and  barbarous  conditions  of  man  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  globe,  and  applying  to 
human  progress  the  great  idea  of  evolution. 
Few  travellers  fyimish  more  trustworthy 
testimony.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in 
his  narrative  for  sentimental  or  sensatbn- 
al  purposes,  no  perversion  of  the  objectiTe 
to  &vor  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Among  the  wonders  he  records  is  that 
of  remarkable  human  strength  in  the 
shape  of  strong-jawed  Cossacks,  who  ex- 
tract nails  fixnn  boards  with  their  teeth, 
and  who  test  the  quality  of  an  axe  by  bit- 
ing or  trying  to  bite  off  its  edge.  He 
nkentions  firequently  the  excessive  fondness 
of  the  Siberians  for  alcohol,  a  iact  that 
gives  further  support  to  the  theory  that  a 
cold  temperature  has  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  this  vice  as  taste  or  appetite.  Its 
prevalence  in  the  north  and  gradual  dis- 
appearance as  one  travels  south  indicate 
that  physical  as  well  as  moral  causes  mnvl 
be  considered  in  its  eradication.  The  cwv- 
tom  of  buying  a  wife  obtains  among  some 
of  the  Siberian  tribes,  a  custom  intended 
to  prevent  young  men  from  marrying  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  support  &milies,  and 
which,  Mr.  Bush  says,  is  a  better  institu- 
tion than  would  appear  at  first  sight. 
Girls  are  estimated  according  to  the 
wealth  and  standing  of  parents,  and  are 
generally  disposed  of  by  their  value  in 
reindeer,  say  from  eigh^  deer  down  to 
two,  although  in  one  place  he  knew  of  a 
spouse  who  was  purchased  for  a  plug  of 
tobacco.  Feeling,  afiection,  love  seems  to 
be  of  as  little  account  in  the  frigid  zone  as 
in  the  fashionable  zone  of  all  countries. 
The  Siberian  tribes  are  emerging  from 
idolatry  through  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  the  Russians  are  slowly 
establishing  among  them.  Incantation, 
a  remnant  of  a  primitive  condition  of 
things,  still  exists,  and  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sick.  During  an  epi- 
demic in  which  the  Tchuctchns  were  dy- 
ing off  rapidly,  their  '<  shamans  "  (similar 
48 


to  the  Indian  medicine-man)  sacrificed 
dogs  by  hundreds  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  Evil  Spirit,  the  snow  around  their 
dwellings  being  drenched  with  blood; 
this  failing  to  arrest  the  malady,  they 
finally  immolated  an  old  chief,  who  forced 
his  own  son  to  become  his  executioner. 
An  expiation  of  this  sort  carries  us  back 
to  a  remote  antiquity,  when  religion  con- 
sisted of  sacrifice  to  a  malevolent  being,  to 
a  time  long  before  man  got  to  be  conscious 
of  Miy  good  principle  in  life.  Certain  Si- 
berian tribes,  as  with  the  Esquimaux  liv- 
ing in  the  same  latitude,  but  separated  by 
an  immense  continent,  seem  incapable  of 
providing  for  the  future.  Famine  fre- 
quently overtakes  them .  Through  an  un- 
willingness to  labor,  even  for  two  weeks 
when  fish  are  abundant,  and  a  winter's 
supply  can  easily  be  stored,  they  neglect 
to  catch  and  dry  them,  and  thus  suffer  ex- 
tremely. Severe  cold  evidently  paralyzes 
the  intellect,  the  warm  season  being  sim- 
ply one  of  passing  ei\joyment.  Siberia  is, 
of  course,  a  land  of  furs.  In  some  places 
the  ermine  has  little  value,  the  author 
having  passed  through  a  settlement  where 
ermine  were  only  caught  to  pay  taxes, 
their  skins  being  for  sale  at  six  6ents  each. 
The  best  frirs  are  monopolized  by  and 
stored  for  the  Russian  Qovemment. 
Thieves  stealing  furs  are  punished  with 
death.  Mr.  Bush's  accounts  of  the  dogs 
and  reindeer,  so  useful  as  food  and  as  car- 
riers, are  full  of  interest.  When  the  feet 
of  the  dogs  get  to  be  raw  and  lacerated 
through  travelling  on  the  ice,  the  natives 
put  socks  on  them,  it  beii^  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  whole  teams  of  these  animals 
clad  in  boots.  His  team  of  dogs  travelled 
3,400  miles,  and  1,500  in  the  space  of 
twenty  days.  The  book  abounds  likewise 
with  &cts  in  relation  to  meteorology  and 
zoology,  and  especially  with  those  which 
illustrate  the  limitations  of  savage  devel- 
opment ;  and  they  are  stated  in  such  a  way 
as  not  only  to  satisfy  the  scientific  investi- 
gator, but  to  please  the  general  reader. 


<*  The  Book  of  the  East,  imd  Other 
Poems."  By  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 
Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Stoddard  is  one  of  the  true  poets  who 
feel  that  simple  subjects  of  permanent  hu- 
man interest  are  thase  that  invite  and  test 
genius.  Obeying  the  Horatian  precept 
of  the  poetic  art,  he  wins  the  pure  praise 
promised  to  the  few  who  treat  every-day 
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themes  so  as  to  raise  them  to  dignity  and 
graee.  He  can  rescue  the  relation  of  the 
fiexes  &om  the  wrangles  of  the  platform, 
and  set  forth  its  meaning  with  just  force 
and  lively  instances  in  **A  Woman's 
Poem,"  "Without  and  Within,"  and 
**  On  the  Town."  Or  he  can  gather  up 
all  the  associations  with  sturdy  and  home- 
ly loTe  of  country,  heighten  them  by  vivid 
touches  of  fancy,  and  group  them  in  grand 
historic  procession  under  their  symbol,  in 
**  When  this  Old  Flag  was  New."  The 
worn  story  of  Valley  Forge  grows  great, 
as  freshly  told  in  all  its  dreary  details  by 
the  veteran  who  remembers  it  in  peace  at 
home ;  and  a  thousand  orations  have  been 
wasted  in  &ilure  to  celebrate,  as  a  few  no- 
bly plain  stanzas  can  do,  the  work  and 
death  of  Lincoln. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  style  in  ballad- 
vmting — to  be  &miliar  yet  not  prosaic — 
is  met  by  the  author  through  careful  study 
of  rustic  old  English  speech,  with  hardly 
a  lapse  into  commonplace.  Tet  where  he 
has  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  some 
great  occasion  of  the  hour,  his  measure 
rises  into  a  suitable  fulness  and  grandeur. 
There  is  a  trick  of  illuminating,  as  with 
phosphorus',  the  down&U  of  thrones,  that 
brings  the  words  blazing  out  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  subject ;  and  there 
is  a  fashion  ef  cramming,  to  order,  a  cata- 
logue full  of  capitals,  that  passes  for  poe- 
try with  some  newspapers.  But  in  his 
"Csasar,"  Stoddard  commands  a  vehe- 
mence that  is  severe  as  well  as  lofty ;  and 
his  "Mare  Victum"  condenses  great 
thoughts  in  a  nobly  irregular  melody 
about  a  great  human  achievement. 

The  most  finished  among  these  verses 
are  the  tributes  to  other  poets,  which 
the  author's  clear  critical  judgment  and 
genial  appreciation  of  their  merits  have 
shaped  into  words  both  apt  and  generous. 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  say  anything 
new  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  vision  of  his 
creation  is  striking  and  finely  expressed. 
*  Vates  Patriad  "  does  eloquent  justice  to 
the  genius  devoted  to  patriotism  of  the 
father  of  American  poets ;  and  the  solemn 
introduction  of  Thackeray  in  "  Adsum  " 
^  the  immortal  company 

Where— little  seen  bat  Light* 
The  only  Shakespeare  ia— 

has  not  a  line  nor  a  word  beneath  the 
height  of  its  subject. 
Xtis  j;e«nine  poetic  instinct  as  much  as 


the  dread  of  mere  popularity  that  leads 
the  author  to  aim  atsomeUiing  higher 
than  a  reputation  for  brilliant  or  sensa- 
tional verse-making.  It  is  not  enough 
for  him  if  he  can  describe  picturesquely, 
or  narrate  with  vigor,  or  command  assent 
to  his  philosophy,  unless  he  has  studied 
in  himself  and  can  touch  in  others  the 
springs  of  feeling.  These  poems  are 
full  of  instances  of  such  study  and  such 
power.  "  Ailer  a  Funeral,"  "  Ck>urage 
and  Patience/'  "  In  Memoriam,"  contain 
lines  speaking  with  pathos  for  what  they 
reveal,  and  with  solace  in  what  they  teach. 
They  are  written  not  as  one  would  write- 
as  many  have  written — who  fiincied  thai 
he  Iblt,  and  strained  utterance  to  convey 
feigned  emotion,  but  as  simply  and  natur- 
ally as  the  broken  words  fieilter  in  sorrow 
too  real  to  care  whether  or  how  it  betrays 
itself.  And  the  shades  of  gayer  sentiment 
and  &ncy  lightly  caught  and  conveyed  in 
many  of  the  couplets  are  as  delicate  and 
capricious  as  glimpses  of  spring  sunshine, 
reminding  us  often  of  Heine's  wilful  whim- 
sical stanzas.  Nor  are  those  deeper  ques- 
tions left  untouched  which  the  restless- 
ness of  modem  life  rather  urges  than  si- 
lences. "  An  Invocation,"  "  Wandering 
along  a  Waste,"  suggest  the  emptiness  of 
&me  and  greatness. 

"  Gone  like  a  Wind  that  Blew  a  Thou- 
sand Years  Ago,"  and  "  Why  Stand  ye 
Gazing,"  is  a  bold  and  free  outburst ,  not 
necessarily  irreverent,  of  those  unsatisfied 
doubts  as  to  the  why,  whence,  and  whith- 
er of  human  life  which  can  neither  be 
suppressed  nor  fully  answered. 

The  "  Book  of  the  East "  contains  two 
poems  which  might  have  given  its  title. 
One,  the  "King's  Sentinel,"  tells  the 
Persian  legend  of  the  guard  who  gave  up 
his  child's  life  to  redeem  his  master's, 
and  conveys  in  very  subtle  and  mystical 
touches  the  weird  conception  of  the 
prince's  spirit  parted  from  and  rejoining 
his  body.  The  other  is  an  allegory,  using 
with  some  modification  the  Egyptian 
myth  of  Lsia  and  Typhon  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  story  of  disunion  and  reconstruction 
The  parallel  is  reflected  in  large  and  sim 
pie  images,  with  a  fitness  far  above  mere 
ingenuity.  The  fable  as  originally  adapted 
by  Milton  is  singularly  applied  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Liberty  of  Printing;  and  its  presence 
there  may  have  suggested  the  uncommon 
and  impressive  measure  into  which  these 
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lines  are  firamed,  resembling  that  of  the 
grand  Christmas  hymn,  yet  with  certain 
halts  and  shortenings  that  greatly  height- 
en its  effect  for  the  purpose  sought. 

But  the  book  is  really  christened  after 
the  translations,  which  compose  less  than 
a  fourth  of  it,  &om  the  Persian  and  oth- 
er Eastern  languages,  probably  derived 
through  the  medium  of  prose  renderings, 
for  we  believe  the  author  does  not  profess 
to  be  an  Oriental  scholar.  Yet  this  ele- 
ment of  weakness  is  nnperceived,  from 
the  care  with  which  feelings  common  to 
humanity  in  every  clime  are  kept  true  to 
local  coloring  in  expression.  Among  all 
these  voices,  speaking  of  little  else  than 
pa^ssion,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Chinese 
has  the  most  of  a  certain  homely  tone,  of 
hamor  even,  and  delicate  imagery.  But 
the  best  of  such  transplanted  flowers,  not 
excepting  Coleridge's  Circassian  imita- 
tion, seem  pale  and  sickly  among  the 
hardier,  varied  growth  of  Western  senti- 
ment. Even  though  the  unrolling  manu- 
scripts of  Japan  should  reveal  to  us  a 
Bams  or  a  B^ranger,  still,  in  literature 
as  in  action,  '^  better  half  a  year  of  En- 
rope  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

If  the  author  will  do  injustice  to  his 
own  powers  by  wasting  them  on  the  re- 
production of  others'  work,  we  commend 
as  a  subject  more  congenial  to  them  those 
of  the  quatrains  of  the  Persian  Omar,  the 
Tent-maker,  which  remain  untranslated 
into  English.  Of  about  five  hundred  of 
these,  dryly  rendered  into  prose  three  or 
four  years  ago  by  a  dragoman  of  the 
French  embassy,  nearly  a  fourth  have 
since  appeared  in  an  English  version, 
negligent  in  form,  but  wonderful  for  spir- 
it and  character.  Omar,  who  wrote  two 
hundred  years  before  Dante,  is  an  Orient- 
al combination  of  Horace  and  Voltaire. 
He  deals  with  the  problems  of  life,  crea- 
tion, and  the  future  with  the  most  daring 
vigor  and  independence.  His  poems  are 
richly  imaginative  and  penetrated  by  a 
tone  of  sadness  strangely  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  our  ovm  day.  While  inex- 
orable science  in  the  West  is  pushing  its 
researches  toward  results  that  promise, 
if  justly  understood,  to  transform  and 
heighten  the  future  religion  of  the  race 
rather  than  destroy  it,  such  a  translation 
of  these  reflections  of  an  Eastern  poetic 
philosopher  six  centuries  ago  would  be  an 


interesting  contribution  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man thought. 

"From  Fourteen  to  Fourscore."  By 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Jewell.  New  York :  Hurd  <fe 
Houghton.  This  is  a  novel  of  unusual  in- 
terest. The  plot  is  good,  the  style  is  ex- 
ceedingly graceful,  and  the  tone  of  the 
book  is  pure  and  elevated  throughout. 
The  heroine  tells  her  ovni  story.  She  is  a 
New  England .  girl,  with  fine  culture,  a 
poetic,  sensitive  nature,  loving  all  that  is 
bright  and  beautiful  in  life,  and  detesting 
the  narrow-minded  and  gloomy  bigots  who 
endeavor  to  cast  a  shadow  over  her  young 
mind.  She  leaves  her  native  village  to 
visit  fnends,  who  give  her  new  ideas  of 
life,  and  introduce  her  into  a  circle  far 
more  brilliant  than  the  society  of  Maple- 
wood.  Here  she  falls  in  love  with  Philip 
Yorke,  and  afler  many  trials  and  a  long 
separation,  necessary  both  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  story  and  that  of  the  hero- 
ine's character,  they  are  finally  united. 
Mr.  Yorke  is  diuwn  with  great  vigor,  and 
indeed  all  the  characters  in  the  book  are 
original  and  strongly  delineated 

With  the  patronage  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a 
historical  commission  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  a 
WDrk  of  peculiar  historical  interest  has 
for  the  past  six  years  been  in  course  of 
publication.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  his- 
torical songs  and  melodies  of  the  German 
people  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  inclusive.  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes,  lately  published,  complete  the 
work  ("  Die  historischen  Volkslieder  der 
Deutschen,  vom  13.-10.  Jahrhundert,  ge- 
sammelt  und  erlautert  von  R.  von  Lilien- 
cron  ") .  The  third  volume,  1507  to  1529, 
contains  a  large  variety  of  popular  poetry 
concerning  the  Turks  and  the  Turkish 
invasion,  and  of  ballads  relating  to  the 
first  Turkish  siege  of  Vienna,  a  large 
number  of  which  are  attributed  to  Hans 
Sachs.  Pieces  of  a  later  period,  on  all 
the  leading  events  of  German  history,  are 
also  included.  A  supplement  gives  the 
old  melodies  to  which  the  poetry  was  sung. 
It  appears  that  many  of  these  melodies, 
popular  in  their  day,  and  still  in  use  to 
some  extent,  have  been  preserved  by  their 
adaptation  to  church  hymns. 
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Ik  the  '^  Reminisoences  of  John  Adol- 
phos,"  recently  published  in  London,  are 
a  number  of  entertaining  and  instructiye 
matters,  from  ipnong  which  we  have  se- 
lected a  few  for  the  benefit. of  our  readers. 
The  first  one  or  two  that  we  &1I  upcm 
are  clothed  in  a  poetic  form.    It  seems  that 
there  wss  an  Englishman  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  very  ready  at  rhyming  ex- 
tempore after  the  manner  of  Theodore 
Hook,  on  proper  names  especially.    Some- 
body who  had  not  fiuth  in  him  said,  *'  Oh, 
it  is  absurd  to  say  you  can  rhyme  on  all 
names.    What  would  you  do  with  Senna- 
cherib and  Jehosaphat  7  "  Instantly  came 
Tlie  TftliaDt  King  Sennacherib 
Of  any  man  could  crack  a  rib. 
Bat  could  not  of  Jehosaphat; 
I'll  tell  yon  why— he  was  so  Ikt. 

A  Mr.  Homsr  went  into  bankruptcy,  and 
some  unfeeling  lawyer  thus  explained  it : 
That  Homer  should  a  bankrupt  be 
Is  not  so  yery  Odd,  d'ye  see, 
If  it  be  true,  as  I^m  histructed, 
That  HI  he  had  his  books  condaoted. 

This  is  a  fair  variation  on  the  old  anec- 
dote where  one  man  says,  '*  Homer's  Odd, 
I  see,"  and  the  other  answers,  "  Homer's 
HI,  I  add." 

Adolphub  was  himself  a  joker  in  a  quiet 
way,  as  well  as  a  recorder  of  jokes.  When 
the  new  custom-bouse  in  London  was  be- 
ing erected,  he  was  passing  in  a  boat  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  concerned  in 
the  building,  who  said  they  must  have 
statues  on  the  top,  and  added,  *'  Now 
what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Adolphus,  would 
be  appropriate?"  "Oh," said  the  oth- 
er, "  by  all  means  the  twehe  Seizers." 

When  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  was  a  bar- 
rister, Mr.  Adolphus  says,  he  met  him  one 
day  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  look- 
ing for  a  member  of  Parliament  to  give 
him  a  frank.  Mr.  A.  told  him  he  would 
be  sure  to  find  several  members  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  "  Oh,  yes ! "  he 
replied,  "  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  plenty  of 
vermin  there !  "  Then,  seeming  to  recol- 
lect himself,  he  added,  "But  don't  tell 
them  I  said  sd."    "  Indeed  I  shall,"  re- 


joined Adolphos,  *'and  in  your  own 
word»— you  will  find  plenty  of  ermimt 
there." 

Oum  readers  may  remember  the  enee- 
dote  in  the  Septemb^  "Club-Room," 
told  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Yoong,  about  the 
supposed  eleventh-hour  r^)entance  of  a 
criminal  named  Mask^yne,  who,  how- 
ever, turned  out  to  be  ciying  because  be 
wanted  "a  good  bellyfixl  afore  I  die." 
Fauntleroy,  the  famous  fi>rger,  was  even 
oooler  in  his  insensibility.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  his  execution  the  ordinary  of  Nev- 
gate  went  into  his  cell  to  pray  with  him, 
and  administer  such  spiritual  oomfinrt  as 
his  terrible  po8iti(»i  required.  He  fiNind 
Fauntleroy  solidtoosly  airing  his  shirt. 

He  furnishes  a  couple  <^  nsefbl  items 
for  our  children's  department.  One  of 
them  may  be  added  to  the  enormous  pile 
of  evidence  to  prove  the  transmisBian  of 
qualities  by  descent.  Old  Mr.  A.,  at 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  was  so  bdd  is 
to  marry  a  young  in£d,  and  in  due  oooise 
of  time  was  presented  vrith  a  son.  On 
the  day  of  christening  the  nurse  handed 
young  master  about,  with  the  usual  ex- 
clamation that  he  was  the  very  image  of 
his  papa.  "Very  like  indeed,"  said  a 
lady;  "no  hair,  no  teeth." 

Therb  was  once  a  precocious  child  who 
was  taken  to  a  meeting  (it  was  in  an  &ig- 
lish  town)  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  also  to 
consider  upon  an  additional  supply  of 
curates  for  some  of  the  churohM.  Her 
parents,  proposing  to  show  her  off,  diarged 
her  to  be  very  attentive,  so  that  she  might 
be  able  to  answer  questioos  at  dinuer. 
Sure  enough,  when  dinner  came,  an  oblig- 
ing friend  asked  the  little  wonder  what 
the  meeting  had  been  ?  "  The  Society  ht 
the  Propagation  of  Curates,"  was  ^ 
precocious  answer,  which  closed  the  ex- 
hibition. 

French  courtesy  is  proverbiaL  A  veiy 
fine  instance  of  it  actually  took  place  o&  a 
Queen's  birthday  in  London,  mA  wasxt- 
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ported  to  Miss  Emily  Adolphus  by  an  eye- 
iritnesR.  Too  many  tickets  bad  been  is- 
saed  for  tbe  quarters  to  be  occupied  by 
spectators,  and  after  they  were  quite  full 
a  Frenchman  presented  himself  escorting 
some  ladies,  and  when  informed  that 
there  was  no  room,  begged  and  prayed 
that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  con- 
trive to  make  a  little  space  for  one  of  the 
young  persons  with  him ;  **pour  une  en- 
font  Mriej"  he  said.  The  good-natured 
English,  by  pressing  and  squeezing,  con- 
trived to  make  room  for  one,  when  our 
preujB  chevalier  immediately  sprang  into 
the  place,  exclaiming  •*  Cest  moi-mime,^* 
leaving  his  ladies  to  shift  for  themselves. 

On  the  night  of  January  25, 1843,  vras 
christened  his  Royal  Highness  Albert  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales.  Barham ,  going  out 
to  see  the  illumination,  and  observing  in 
almost  every  vnndow  tbe  initials  of  the  re- 
markable child,  namely,  A.  E.,  heard  some 
one  say  (but  most  likely  it  was  himself), 
*'Ah,  he'll  make  acquaintance  with  the 
other  three  vowels  before  he  comes  of  age." 

Barhah  (Tom  of  Ingoldsby)  vras  at  a 
dinner  where  they  were  telling  about  an 
invention  for  extracting  the  ink  from 
parchment,  and  reducing  the  parchment 
itself  to  pure  geUtine.  **  Good,''  said 
Barham ;  '<  now  a  man  may  eat  not  only 
his  words  but  his  deeds." 

One  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  stories  not  re- 
ferred to  in  any  of  the  Lives  is  given  by 
Mr.  Adolphus  as  follovrs:  There  was  a 
girl  who  had  a  pet  lamb  and  a  betrothed 
lover,  who  had  to  leave  her  for  a  few 
weeks,  departing  amid  tears  and  woe. 
At  his  return  they  sat  down  in  great  hap- 
piness to  dinner,  when  the  young  lady 
said,  '*  You  must  eat  a  bit  of  Willie ;  I 
bad  him  killed  and  dressed  for  this  happy 
occasion." 

Sir  Walter  would  have  ei\joyed  this : 
A  gentleman  who  had  been  reading 
about  the  East  asked  one  day  in  company 
what  bird  was  meant  by  the  bnlbul.  A 
Scotchman  present  answered,  '*  It  must 
mean  the  cock  bird  of  the  oooooo." 

There  was  a  certain  Mrs.  Bartley,  who 
had  a  maid-servant  capable  of  having 
been  the  pattern  for  Sheridan's  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  so  well  known  for  her  *'  nice 


derangement  of  epitaphs . ' '  Mrs .  Bartley 
was  paralyzed,  and  only  lived  by  means  of 
the  kindest  and  most  unceasing  care  and 
attention  from  her  husband  and  friends. 
Lane,  the  lithographic  artist,  called  at 
the  door  one  morning  to  ask  after  Mrs. 
Bartley 's  health,  when  the  servant  an- 
swered, "  My  mistress  is  a  little  better  to- 
day, sir ;  master  has  used  an  imprecation 
that  made  her  tingle  all  over."  Embro- 
cation, it  is  to  be  supposed,  was  the  real 
tingler. 

Mr.  E.  M.,  upon  occasion  of  a  Happy 
Event  in  his  fiaimily  circle,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing to  his  aimt,  an  ex-domestic  in  the 
&mily  of  Mr.  Adolphus : 

Deer  Harnt  :  This  corns  with  hour  love 
to  you,  hoping  thes  ^o  lines  will  find  you 
well  has  it  leves  us  at  pressent,  my  vrife 
was  put  to  bed  this  21  of  Sepr,  and  is 
as  well  as  can  bee  expted,  and  as  got  a 
fine  boy  and  as  got  six  tovns  a  pon  won 
fut,  so  no  more  at  present.    Tour  nevey, 

The  Revolutionary  incident  of  Captain 
Asgill  is  sufficiently  well  known,  and  bow 
near  he  came  to  being  hung  in  New  Jer- 
sey, after  drawing  lots  and  losing,  in  re- 
taliation for  the  atrocities  of  a  British  par- 
tisan in  that  neighborhood.  But  the  sort  of 
C(Hisolation  by  which  his  spirits  were  kept 
up  is  not  so  well  knovm.  Mr.  Adolphus 
has  recorded  that  an  old  friend  of  his, 
Harry  GrevUle,  was  then  serving  along 
with  Asgill,  and  was  deputed  to  sit  up 
with  him  and  comfort  him.  **Well," 
said  some  friend,  '*  what  did  you  say  to 
keep  up  his  spirits?"  "Oh,  I  don't 
know,"  said  Greville;  "I  said,  Pooh! 
pooh !  never  mind." 

An  Lrishman,  says  an  ancient  tale, 
just  commg  ashore  from  an  emigrant 
ship,  saw  an  elephant  on  the  dock,  the 
beast  like  himself  having  just  come  frt>m 
abroad.  On  inquiring  of  a  jolly  sailor- 
man  who  Was  rowing  him  ashore  what 
the  baste  might  be,  the  conscienceless 
man  of  the  sea  told  him  "  A  mosquito ; " 
and  Patrick  returned  to  the  ship  in 
the  same  boat  and  home  in  the  same 
ship;  for,  be  reasoned,  if  that  was  a 
specimen  of  the  insects,  what  were  tb« 
vrild  animals?  Similar,  but  vrith  a  little 
more  reason,  was  the  conduct  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  who  jnoe  upon  a  tim« 
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landed  in  Dublin,  and  went  to  dine  at  a 
hotel.  The  oonversation  became  general, 
and  an  Irish  gentleman  addressing  him 
said :  '*  I  presume,  sir,  you  are  an  Eng- 
lishman?" "lam,  sir."  "And  a  Pro- 
testant?" "Yes,  sir."  "Then  you 
will  have  no  ol^^^^^^Q  ^  drink  a  glass  to 
the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of 
King  William,  who  delivered  us  from 
Popery  and  wooden  shoes?"  "Sir," 
said  the  Englishman,  "  I  am  oome  to  this 
country  merely  to  see  it,  and  with  a  firm 
resolution  not  to  say  a  word  about  poli- 
tics or  religion."  However,  the  request 
was  urged  with  so  much  importunity  that 
he  filled  his  glass  and  was  going  to  com- 
ply, when  a  powerful  Irishman  six  feet 
and  a  half  high  rushed  from  another  part 
of  the  room,  and  showing  a  fist  as  large  as 
a  leg  of  mutton,  bawled  out,  "  By  Jasus, 
if  you  offer  to  drink  that  damnable  toast 
in  my  presence,  I'll  dhrive  every  tooth  in 
your  head  down  your  throat!  "  The 
gentleman  incontinently  put  down  his 
glass,  took  up  his  carpet-bag,  hastened 
back  to  the  packet  that  brought  him,  and 
returned  home,  having  "  seen  "  Ireland  to 
his  full  satisfaction. 

Philip  Williams,  Vinerian  Professor,  in 
one  of  his  lectures  put  forth  a  metaphor 
almost  as  carefully  mixed  as  that  of  the 
fitmous  Irish  orator  who  said,  "  I  smell  a 
rat,  I  see  it  brewing  in  the  storm,  but  I 
will  nip  it  in  the  bud."  Williams,  in 
speaking  of  the  confusions  of  the  law,  ably 
illustrated  them  by  those  of  his  figure. 
"  Thus,"  he  said,  "  is  the  student  launch- 
ed on  the  wide  ooean  of  the  law,  without 
rudder  or  compass,  jumping  like  a  squir- 
rel from  bough  to  bough,  and  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  fish  up  the  disjointed  members 
of  the  polypus." 

RIDINQ  IN  A  STREET  CAR. 
"  Hi,  conductor  I  stop  that  car. 
What  a  stiipid  fellow  you  are  I 
rve  harried  until  Tm  ready  to  drop. 
Why  on  earth  dont  the  booby  stop  ?  ** 
These  are  the  sounds  that  greet  the  ear 

While  riding  down  Walnut  street, 
And  a  man  leaps  in  ft*om  a  sidewalk  near 

And  crowds  himself  into  a  seat. 

The  car  Arom  end  to  end  is  crammed— 
Thirty*  six  people  closely  Jammed 
In  a  space  intended  to  hold  eighteen. 
What  do  the  street  car  companies  t 

By  crowding  and  cramming 

And  crushing  and  Jamming 
Human  creatures  in  such  a  way  ? 
It's  barluiTous,  wicked,  otq/W,  I  say  I 


The  Mrind  comes  sweeping  along  the  floor: 
"  Gracious  I  conductor,  do  shut  that  door.'* 
"  I  say,  old  lady,  get  off  my  toes  I " 
'*  Your  horrid  umbrella  has  hit  my  nose." 

The  ladies  chatter. 

The  horses'  hoofe  clatter ; 
The  driver  swears  and  the  oar  wheels  creak. 
The  passengers  grumble,  Uie  babies  shriek. 

Irish  woman  comes  chaiging  in, 
Adding  her  voice  to  the  rest  of  the  din: 
"  Shnre,  will  any  one  gi'  me  a  place  ? 
Thank  yez,  honey  t    Bless  yer  swate  fitce. 
May  the  saints  in  heaven— mnrther  I  och  I 

S'hit  Patrick  I  it's  kilUn'  me  tat  ye  are. 
Git  off  me  toes,  ye  wretch,  or  I'll  knock 

Ye— be  Jabers  I— flyin'  out  o'  the  car  I " 

From  yonder  Teuton's  looks  I  augur 

He  has  taken  a  surfeit  of"  pretzels  and  lager." 

Has  yonder  sedate  old  lady  a  history  ? 

Does  her  life  contain  any  **unfeUiomed  mystery^t 

That  Sister  of  Charity,  quiet  and  pale. 

Keeps  her  eyes  on  her  prayer-book  Axed: 
Does  the  fearAil  clatter. 
And  worldly  chatter. 
That  on  every  side  her  ears  assail, 

WiUi  the  "  Hail  Maiy  »  and  creed  get  mixed  ? 

Yonder  a  pair  of  crutches  rest 

By  the  side  of  one  whose  looks  attest 

That  he  served  in  the  war.    He  could  tell  a  tale 

Of  '*  hairbreadth  'scapes,"  and  that  cheek  so  pale 

Would  glow  like  Are  as  he  told  the  way 

They  charged  where  the  bullets  fell  like  rain. 
Though  maimed  for  life  ^ 
In  the  deadly  strife, 
He  thinks  with  pride  of  that  glorious  day. 

And  counts  his  loss  as  bis  country's  gain. 

What  are  those  school  girls  whisp'ring  about? 

Some  very  wonderf\il  secret  no  doubt ; 

How  "  Laura  was  mad  and  wouldn't  speak 

To  Carrie  and  Belle  fer  one  whole  week  "; 

How  "  Jennie  Clarke  has  such  a  sweet  drees. 
And  Mary  is  going  to  give  a  party. 

And  Ella  declared— but  youll  never  guess- 
That  she  perfectly  hated  Will  Macarty  1 " 

Two  lovers  sitting  side  by  side 

Seem  to  Intensely  euJoy  the  rida 

A  newsboy  dashes  into  the  car— 

" ' Tfanes,' sh- ?    'Chronicle?*    Hyeryeare. 

Jist  half  a  dime,  sir ; 

Hyer's  yer '  Times,'  sir  I " 
And  off  he  goes  again  like  a  flash. 
And  we  hear  him  land  In  the  mud  with  a  splaalu 

Here  the  conductor  rings  ^e  bell 
And  startles  the  passengers  with  a  yell : 
**  Now  then,  madam,  this  Is  the  place ; 
Didnt  you  tell  mo  to  stop  at  Race  ?  " 
Fleshy  old  lady  lumbers  out. 

Rolling  aiid  lurching  finom  side  to  side, 
Crushing  all  toes  along  the  route, 

While  expletives  fellow,  a  terrible  tide. 

Enter  a  woman  richly  dressed. 
Glances  on  every  side  in  quest 
Of  a  vacant  seat,  but  finding  none. 
She  stares  at  a  num  till  he  rises  from  one  ; 

But  never  a  word 

Of  thanks  is  heard. 
As  she  takes  the  place,  for  manners  are 
Quite  out  of  place  In  a  crowded  oar. 
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An  Edinbargh  draper  once  put  forth  an 
advertisement  ending  with  this  fine  touch, 
which  we  belieTe  may  be  slightly  novel 
even  in  the  United  States :  '*  The  lamenta- 
tions at  the  door  are  protracted  and  heart- 
rending when  customers  contrast  the  pur- 
chases they  have  made  further  up  with 
the  quality  and  price  of  the  goods  now 
before  them." 


A  VERT  magnificent  diction,  but  without 
corresponding  accuracy  of  thought,  was 
that  of  a  *'  minister's  man  "  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Rogers's  "  Century  of  Scottish  Life." 
This  worthy,  who  served  the  minister  of 
Kinross,  was  a  considerable  reader,  and 
bad  borrowed  some  of  the  minister's  bo- 
tanical books.  As  the  minister  stepped 
into  his  flower-garden  one  morning,  he 
found  William  removing  a  favorite  rho- 
dodendron. **  What  are  you  about?"  he 
inquired  angrily.  Taking  a  hearty  pinch 
of  snuflf,  our  modem  Andrew  Fairservice 
evidently,  like  his  storied  predecessor, 
*'  half  a  scholar  to  his  trade  "—deliberate- 
ly responded :  **  Sir,  this  rottendenthrum 
didna  corroborate  wi'  the  rest  o*  the  shrib- 
bery.  It  was  in  an  ower  lucrative  sitiva- 
tion,  so  I've  translatit  it  ower  here."  It 
was  impossible  to  refute  so  learned  an  ar- 
gument as  that,  and  the  amused  minister 
held  his  peace. 

Tberb  are  some  other  noticeable  refer- 
ences to  Scotch  *'  ministers'  men  "  in  Dr. 
Rogers^s  afore-mentioned  "  Century  of 
Scottish  Life."  These  gentry  were  person- 
ages somewhat  like  the  doctor's  hired  man 
Abel  in  **  Elsie  Venner,"  useful  helpers, 
and  often  posseaned  of  curious  traits  and 
"kinks"  of  character.  Thus,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  MoncriefTs  man,  riding  home 
after  service  with  the  minister,  offered  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  M.  had  been  rather  too 
emphatic  in  his  assertion  that  even  In  sea- 
sons of  prayer  the  world  would  mingle  in 
the  suppliant's  thoughts.  "  Well,  John," 
said  Mr.  Moncrieff,  "I'll  give  you  the 
horse  you  ride  upon  if  you'll  pray  five 
minutes  without  a  worldly  thought." 
**  Done,"  said  John,  who  forthwith  asked 
the  minister  to  ride  on  slowly  while  be 
"prayed  a  bit."  Mr.  Moncrieff  did  so, 
and  afler  a  space  John  came  up  asking, 
"  Did  you  say,  sir,  I  was  to  have  the  bri- 
dle too?"  **I  fear  you  thought  about 
this  upon  your  knees,  John,"  said  the 
minister.  John  turned  avray  his  head  dnd 
was  silent. 


Dr.  Rogers  has  also  some  improving 
notices  of  Scottish  clergymen : 

The  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  Baronet 
— what  a  quantity  of  handles  to  one  name ! 
— about  whom  various  pleasant  notices 
may  be  found  in  Cockbum's  "  Reminis- 
cences" and  other  Scottish  biography  of 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  the  end 
of  last,  was  gifled  with  sharpness  of  tem- 
per and  of  speech.  He  once  thought  it 
his  duty  to  administer  a  reproof  to  a 
Highland  minister  who  vras  in  arrears 
about  a  subscription,  whereupon  the  de- 
linquent divine  retorted,  "  Sir  Harry,  if 
you're  an  anointed  minister  of  the  Word, 
you  were  anointed  wi'  vinegar." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Spark,  minister  of  St. 
Magnus  in  Orkney,  once  asked  a  brother 
minister  to  conduct  service  for  him,  and 
afterward  to  baptize  his  infiint  daughter. 
The  other  readily  consented,  and  for  the 
singing  immediately  before  the  baptismal 
service  mischievously  gave  out  a  portion 
of  the  fifth  paraphrase,  beginning  (in  the 
Scotch  psalm-book)  with  the  line 

As  sparks  in  dose  socoesslon  rise. 

Now  Mr.  Sparks's  helpmate,  like  that 
of  the  celebrated  jurist  in  the  epigram, 
produced  him  a  child  each  year ;  and  the 
congregation  laughed. 

A  CERTAIN  Scottish  country  minister 
removed  from  one  parish  to  another,  and 
one  Sunday  "  exchanged  "  with  his  suc- 
cessor in  his  former  charge.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  an  elderly  woman  inquired 
what  had  become  of  her  **  ain  minister." 
"  Oh,  we're  exchanging,"  he  replied ; 
"  he's  with  my  people  to-day."  "  In- 
deed, indeed,"  said  the  matron,  "  they'll 
be  gettin'  a  treat  the  day." 

The  Rev.  George  More  of  Edinburgh 
veas  riding  one  very  snowy  day,  muffled 
up  in  a  Spanish  cloak,  and  with  a  woman's 
shawl  tied  round  his  neck  and  shoulders. 
These  garments  flapping  in  the  wind 
startled  the  horse  of  a  "  commercial  trav- 
eller "  who  met  the  divine,  and  who,  irri- 
tated at  the  plunging  of  his  steed,  ex- 
claimed, *^  You  would  frighten  the  devil, 
sir!  "  " May  be,"  answered  Mr.  More, 
"  for  it's  just  my  trade." 

Dr.  Rogers  has  a  pleasant  anecdote  of 
a  Scotchman  named  Heriot,  probably,  says 
the  author,  a  descendant  of  George  Ileri- 
ot,  so  well  described  in  "  The  Fortunes  of 

uigiiizea  oy  x_j  \_/ v_)  V  Iv^ 
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Nigel."  This  Mr.  Heriot,  tenant  on  one 
of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale's  farms,  was 
selected  by  that  nobleman,  at  the  request 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  become  bis 
private  secretary  and  miyordomo,  after 
the  death  of  the  Duchess.  He  came  on 
experiment,  was  tried  and  found  well  fitted 
for  his  duties,  and  was  quickly  in  entire 
possession  of  the  Duke's  confidence. 
Walking  in  London  one  day,  Mr.  Heriot 
met  a  Scotch  friend,  who  exclaimed, 
**  Hollo,  Heriot,  what  are  you  doing  in 
London?'*  "I  am  private  secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  said  Heriot. 
'*  You  be  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  the 
Scotchman  indignantly,  ••  and  I  fear  you're 
doing  little  good  since  you  would  impose 
upon  me  in  this  fiishion."  Returning  to 
Scotland,  he  further  bethought  himself  of 
warning  the  Duke  that  *'  one  Heriot  had 
been  passing  himself  off  as  his  secretary," 
which  he  did.  He  received  from  Apsley 
House  in  oounw  of  post  the  following  sat- 
isfactwf  wply : 

8ni }  lam  directed  by  the  Dake  of  Welling- 
Sob  to  ackBowledge  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  I 
UB  your  obedient  Mrvant, 

J.  Heriot, 
Private  Secretary. 

THE  DISHONESTY  OP  WIDOW  GUMP. 
You  didn't  know  BiU  Gump  ?    WeU,  he  were 
the  demdest  fool  I 
But  it  were  that  cuss's  Inck  «>r  to  own  one  an- 
hnUe, 
Which  the  neighbors  they  all  called  her  the  ed- 
dksated  mule ; 
An'  I  hankered  tor  that  beauty  till  I  thought 
that  I  should  spile. 

Well,  now,  she  were  a  mule  l^-a  flea-bitten  kind 
o'  white. 
Jest  fifteen  bands  perolzely,  an'  the  tallest  Wnd 
o'go; 
An'  for  to  see  her  doln'  tricks  it  were  soothhi'  to 
the  sight. 
For  she  scooped  the  hull  caboodle  o'  them  po- 
nies in  the  show. 

Pve  seed  her  slip  her  halter,  when  no  one 
I  weren't  around, 

An'  then  pick  up  her  backet  au'  pump  herself 
a  drink; 
An'  th  n  puU  off  her  saddle  an'  reU  upon  the 
ground; 
Then  go  back  to  her  hitohhi'  post  an'  look 
around  an'  wink  t 

IVe  seed  her  walk  a  log  with  BiU,  when  he  were 
that  Ikr  sprung 

We  had  to  hist  him  on  her  back ;  an',  as  a  gene- 
ral rule. 

When  she  stepped  down  at  t'other  eend  be  were 
sarUn  to  be  flung ; 
So  I  know'd  there  were  a  ibrtin  in  tbe  hide  & 
that  there  mule. 


[XOT. 


But  BiU  he  wouldn't  sdl  her,  tbooi^  I  tried  Uh 
high  aod  low; 
Ibiid  for  him  oontinooal  till  be  nearly  liMm 
out. 

Sich  talents  weren't  no  sort  o*  use  to  a  bmoiidi' 
cuss,  ye  know. 
Which  in  my  hands  she'd  rake  the  pile,  tboe 
ar'n't  no  sort  &  doubt. 

There  eome  a  ftesh  an' knocked  our  bridge:  one 
stringer  stUl  did  stand ; 
An'  Bill  he  gets  rtgbt  up  an'  says, "  Fli  tdl  nr 
watlTldo" 
(He  were  that  corned  he  didnt  know  tbe  wMer 
Axrni  the  land), 
"  My  mule  agin  an  X,  shell  cross  an'  nem 
wet  a  shoe." 

Ilit  right  on  that  propoeish  Ifte  a  dead-beat  oa 

a  nip; 
For  I  knew  the  beam  were  Icy,  an'  her  shoes 

were  smooth  as  glass ; 
An'  the  odds  were  ten  to  nothhi'  that  there  sm- 

mile  wouki  slip, 

And  all  n^  dreama  of  Ibrdn  that  one  sKp  wooU 
bring  to  pass. 

I  took  my  stand  bdow  the  bridge,  an' when  th^ 
tumbled  in. 

For  to  save  that  si^eBdid  aaJmile  I  give  s  dcf 

prut  dive ; 
But  the  ice  was  runnin'  thick,  an*  tfacN^  I 

worked  like  shi, 
When  I  got  her  to  the  bank  I  wereoolyjist 

alive. 

I  were  that  sore  I  emUdn^t  tend  the  flmeral,  yoa 
see. 

They  oughtn't  to  expect  it;  but  the  wMdero* 

that  fool 
She  baulked  right  in  the  traces,  and  she  bfi 

BUI'S  death  to  me. 
Which  she  hangs  back  in  her  breechfai' sa' ibe 

won't  give  up  that  mcde  i 

An'  yet  there's  tools  that  talk,  an'  Pre  dtea 
heerd  the  same. 
If  we  lot  the  winunin  Tote  bow  much  honsster 
well  be; 
But  I've  had  enough  o'  widders,  an'  I  knov  tbiii 
little  game, 
Which  they  ha'n't  no  sense  o'  honor  hi  s  bo* 
ness  way,  ye  see. 

JL  J.  Batm. 

That  was  an  odd  ooinoideooe  of  soondB 
which  happened  to  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal  ii 
walking  with  a  goide  from  Newcastle- 
apon-l?yne  to  Carlisle,  for  the  mke  of 
the  scenery.  His  foot  slipping  ooi  a  hill- 
side be  fell  down,  and  on  gettti^  Bpasksd 
his  guide  the  name  of  th»  hill.  "  7>m- 
daie  FeU,''  was  J;he  answer.  Tbe  le^ 
gentleman  thoagfat  his  guide  was  jestiiig 
at  him,  bat  be  was  not.  A/d7  is  Uw 
north  of  England  is  a  high  hill. 

Thb  dry  htunor  of  Scottish  men  isote 
resembled  by  oddities  of  man  of  lesn^A 
though  with  a  different  *Mo<^  «)te»* 

uigiiizea  oy  -^^jOOvlv 
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Porson's  grotesque  pans  and  Tersifica- 
tions  in  Greco-English  are  as  well  known 
and  as  qaeer,  or  possibly  even  qaeerer, 
than  Swift's  &moaB  Latin-English  conr 
Terations.  A  mystification  connected  with 
some  Greek  iambics  of  his  is,  howeyer,  not 
so  well  known.  One  day  in  hall  at  the 
University,  Porson  took  occasion  to  ob- 
serre  that  many  of  our  nursery  rhymes 
are  translations  from  the  Greek. 

"  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tate,  one  of 
ihe  Fellows,  a  creduloos  person,  for  whose 
benefit  in  fact  the  remark  had  been  made. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Porson ;  **  that  one 
about  the  children  sliding  on  dry  ground 
is  from  Athenasus's  after-supper  songs; 
and  to-morrow  I  will  show  it  to  you.*' 

Next  day,  sure  enough,  Porson  brought 
in  the  verses,  and  beautiful  Greek  verses 
they  were.  Tate,  and  one  or  two  more 
were  actually  deceived.  Professor  Dobree 
afterward  showed  these  verses  to  a  great 
German  scholar,  who,  he  said,  was  might- 
ily puzzled  by  them. 

Spsakinq  of  University  Fellows,  there 
have  been  in  assemblies  of  the  same  divers 
good  utterances,  in  which  the  foolish  were 
not  always  spared.  In  the  same  college 
with  Poraon  was  one  Greenwood,  a  dry 
and  serious  person,  who  spoke  vrith  grav- 
ity, and  left  the  rest  to  laugh.  One  day 
be  said  he  did  not  like  pancakes,  fix)m  the 
thought  of  their  derivation,  viz. :  pan 
kakon—M  bad.  There  was  a  very  pert 
and  forward  person  in  hall  one  day. 
When,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the 
large  silver  snuff-box  was  handed  round, 
this  individual  said  to  Greenwood,  who 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  table,  **  This  snuff- 
box is  large  enough,  Mr.  Vice-Master,  to 
hold  the  freedom  of  a  corporation." 

'*  Large  enough,  sir,"  said  the  other, 
**  to  hold  any  freedom  but  yours !  " 

On  another  occasion  one  of  the  Feltovrs 
had  fairly  wearied  the  company  by  unsuc- 
oessful  efforts  at  iaoetiousnefls.  At  last, 
struck  by  the  general  silence,  he  said : 
^*  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  said  that  I  have 
not  done  my  best  to  divert  you  all." 

He  was  answered  by  Dr.  Ramsden,  a 
very  serious  man,  of  Yorkshire  birth  and 
aooent,  and  whom  he  had  constantly  at- 
tacked with  profiine  impertinent  talk: 
"  In  auntient  times,  sir,  there  were  per- 
sons set  apart  for  that  purpose."  Which 
ouvle  the  solemn  laces  all  look  funny  and 
tiie  funny  one  look  solemn. 


Lord  Kenyon,  usually  a  miserable 
blunderer  in  the  classics,  once  blundered 
into  a  pretty  good  translation.  Some  one 
quoted  Cicero's  "  Abiit,  excessit,  evasit, 
erupit."  "Yes,"  said  Kenyon,  "that 
means  *  Over  the  hills  and  fiur  away.'  " 

We  add  one  other,  of  which  Professor 
T r,  the  excellent  and  learned  Profes- 
sor of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  able  to  give  an  ac- 
count. 

"Have  some  of  the  soup?"  said  the 
Professor  of  Law  to  his  learned  brother 
the  Professor  of  Latin,  who  v^as  dining 
with  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  t})e  Latinist,  a  lit- 
tle dubiously,  **  I  rather  think  I  won't 
to-day.  Soup  sometimes  disagrees  with 
me." 

"  But  do,  my  dear  fellow ;  it's  splen- 
did." 

**0h,  then,  I'm  sure  I  won't;  the  bet- 
ter the  soup  the  more  harm  it  does,  you 
know.    Summnm  jus,  summa  iiguria !  " 


.  As  for  Professor  Vince,  Doctor  Ronth, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  they  were  only 
funny  by  being  absurd. 

Professor  Vince  (of  Cambridge),  al- 
though a  very  fine  mathematician,  was  dull 
and  matter-of-fiftct  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. Dr.  Mansel,  master  of  his  college, 
used  to  write  epigrams  and  then  repeat 
them  in  hall,  prefiujing  them  by  observing 
"  That  wicked  man  Vince  has  made  another 
epigram."  It  was  Vince  who  really  made 
the  geometrician's  excuse  for  not  calling 
on  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  had  given  him 
an  addcesB  in  some  square  or  other,  and 
on  meeting  him  afterward  asked  why  he 
had  not  come.  "  I  did  ocmie,"  said  the 
accurate  old  fellow,  "  but  there  wfut  some 
mistake.  You  told  me  that  you  lived  in  % 
square,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  paralkVn 
gram,  and  so  I  wrat  away  again." 

Old  Dr.  Routh,  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  was  a  famous  scholar, 
and  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  He 
had  one  day  been  saying  many  kmd  and 
encouraging  things  to  a  certain  favorite 
of  his,  afterwards  eminent  for  Biblical 
acholarshio,  sanctity,  and  sense  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, the  Rev.  John  W.  Burgon.  So 
the  junior  at  last  asked  the  patriarch  to 
give  him  some  smgle  pearl  of  advice,  some 
great  saying  or  golden  rule  of  proceeding 
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which  might  stay  by  him  and  serre  him 
throagh  all  his  future  life.  The  sage  an- 
swered: ''^  Always  verify  cUations,^^  Tru- 
ly, for  scholars,  the  law  is  of  far  greater 
import  and  far  more  needed  than  any  but 
scholars  can  well  imagine. 

The  same  stout  old  doctor,  in  his  ex- 
treme old  age,  was  visited  by  John  Lord 
Campbell,  who  had  long  and  amicable  de- 
bates with  him  on  diyers  subjects.  At 
parting  Dr.  Routh  said,  "My  lord,  I 
have  had  pleasure  in  making  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  in  exchanging  minds  with 
you.  1  hope  it  will  not  be  many  years  be- 
fore we  meet  again."  Lord  Campbell  was 
infinitely  amused,  and  added,  on  repeating 
the  fitrewell,  "  Di^  he  think  he  and  I  were 
going  to  live  forever  7  " 

The  Rev.  Wiliam  Lisle  Bowles,  some- 
what known  as  a  sonnetteer,  vras  much 
more  entertaining  as  a  case  of  absence  of 
mind.  Being  to  dine  along  vnth  his  Mrife 
at  a  friend's,  and  having  gone  up  to  dress, 
he  did  not  appear  when  the  bell  rang,  and 
Mrs.  Bowles  requested  that  he  might  not 
be  waited  for.  Afler  the  soap  and  fish 
had  been  served,  a  servant  desired  Mrs. 
Bowles  to  step  up  to  her  husband,  who 
wished  to  see  her.  She  found  the  rever- 
end and  poetic  man  in  a  terrible  fury,  with 
no  trousers  on,  with  one  leg  bare,  and  the 
other  clad  in  a  black  silk  stocking. 
**  Here,  madam,"  he  cried  out,  "  that 
idiot  of  a  maid  of  yours  has  put  me  up 
only  one  silk  stocking  for  my  two  legs ; 
the  consequence  is,  I  can't  go  dovm  stairs 
to  dinner  nor  have  my  dinner  at  all,  unless 
some  is  sent  up  to  me  here !  "  "  Oh,  my 
dear,"  replied  his  amiable  wife,  "you 
need  not  stand  on  much  ceremony  with 
such  old  friends.  Put  on  again  the  stock- 
ings which  you  have  taken  off,  and  come 
down  in  them.  I  will  explain  matters  to 
the  company."  The  parson  complied,  and 
on  peeling  off  the  black  stocking  found  the 
other  under  it. 


Still,  let  us  not  undervalue  absurdity. 
Humor  is  more  laughable  than  wit ;  and 
the  jolliest  specimens  of  humor  are  the 
unconscious  ones.  Such  vras  the  specta- 
cle of  the  inconsistency  of  Diantha. 

Mrs.  Jones's  colored  cook  Diantha  had 
experienced  religion,  and  was  about  to 
join  the  church.  Now  there  was  a  furi- 
ous feud  of  longstanding  between  Diantha 

"4  Julius  Csesar,  the  hired  man,  also  a 


"  gentleman  from  Africa."  But,  neverthe- 
less, Mrs.  Jones  was  astonbhed  and 
pained  one  morning  to  hear  a  tremendous 
row  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  going  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  surprised  the  con- 
vert in  the  act  of  aiming  a  fiat-iron  at  the 
head  of  Mr.  Julius. 

'"Why,  Diantha!"  expostulated  the 
good  lady,  "  how  can  you  act  so,  when 
you  remember  the  profession  that  you  will 
so  soon  be  called  on  to  make?  How  can 
you  join  the  church  if  you  give  way  to 
such  a  wicked  frame  o£  mind? " 

"  I  knows  dat  bery  well,"  replied  the 
candidate  with  frankness ;  "I  knows 
all  'bout  dat,  missus.  I'se  'sperienced 
religion,  'n  I'se  goin'  to  join  the  church 
shuah,  but  Til  smash  dat  mggafuM!  " 

All  the  most  interestihg  epitaphs  tfe 
possessed  of  the  great  element  of  un- 
consciousness, which  indeed  is  one  of  the 
most  usual  accompaniments  of  genius. 
"  Zouave  "  sends  us  all  the  vray  from  Seat- 
tle, W.  T.,  the  following  epitaph,  copied 
by  him  from  a  "  wooden  gravestone  "  on 
Roanoke  Island  in  1883 : 

My  John  is  dead  ;  hard  la  hU  bed ; 

And  I  tm  left  alpne. 
My  husband  dear,  that  was  near. 

Is  tok  away  and  gone. 

This  next  one  has  a  curious  distortion 
in  the  first  line,  showing  that  truth  is  not 
always  beauty.  We  fancy  we  have  al- 
ready seen  the  substance  of  the  other  three 
lines  somewhere. 

Dearest  husband,  father,  son,  and  member  of 
Skaggadahunk  Lodge,  No.  38,  Independent  Or- 
der Bed  Men,  thou  hast  left  as  : 

Here  thy  loss  we  deeply  ibel ; 
Bat  tis  God  that  hath  bereft  oa- 
He  can  all  our  sorrows  beaL 

We  need  not  add  that  this  gem  came 
from  the  obituary  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  "  Ledger." 

The  following  "  tetohing  "  verses,  from 
rural  sheet  in  the  less  sophisticated  re- 
gions of  Pennsylvania,  possess  a  rare  com- 
bination of  merits.  They  are,  as  the  edi- 
torial heading  shovrs,  an  epitaph,  on  old 
Miller,  written  by  young  Miller  (with  bis 
thumb,  apparently,  if  the  rhymes  "  and 
sich  "  afford  any  indication) ;  and  an  epi- 
taph is  a  good  thing.  Then  it  tells  us  all 
about  the  Miller  family  connection.  Then 
it  inculcates  a  Weighty  moral,  which  rings 
through  and  through  it  like  a  fish-horn 
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throagh  a  choir  of  cow-bells.  The  oblig- 
ing correspondent  who  sends  us  the  lines 
intimates  distinctly  that  these  two  Millers 
are  of  the  same  stock  with  Joaquin  of  the 
Sierras.  It  must  be  so— Joshua,  Jacob, 
Joaquin ;  three  of  a  kind,  making,  by  the 
way,  a  pretty  strong  hand.  What  the 
deceased  Joshua  could  do  as  a  **  poick  " 
does  not  appear.  We  suppose  that  Joa- 
quin will  have  to  try  once  more  after  the 
appearance  of  brother  Jacob's  effort. 
These  are  the  verses : 

The  following  lines,  composed  on  the  death  of 
Joshua  Miller  of  Jackson,  were  written  by  Ja- 
cob R.  Miller,  with  the  request  that  they  be 
published : 

He  was  old,  had  plenty  of  gold 

To  make  his  children  wealthy ; 

Be  sore  and  make  your  will  right. 

There  is  Mr.  Miller,  he's  a  stiller. 
He  went  to  the  Boroand  made  a  slur ; 
Be  sure  and  make  your  will  right. 

There  is  Mr.  S.,  we  all  do  guess 
He  made  the  will  and  made  it  ill ; 
Be  sure  and  nuUce  your  will  right. 

There's  Mr.  Bly,  he's  pretty  shy, 
He  will  take  a  Joke  and  make  a  note ; 
Be  sure  and  make  your  will  right 

There's  Uncle  Jake,  he's  wide  awake. 
Worked  three  years,  don't  get  his  share ; 
Be  sure  and  make  your  will  right. 

There's  Uncle  Sam,  be  alnt  to  blame, 
He  got  the  horse,  he  wants  a  boss ; 
Be  sure  and  make  your  will  right. 

There's  Uncle  Linus,  he  cant  confine  us ; 
Pm  pretty  tall,  he's  got  it  all ; 
Be  sore  and  make  your  will  right. 

There's  Mary  Ann,  the  oldest  girl, 
Ain't  in  the  will ;  she  cant  be  still  ; 
Be  sure  and  make  your  will  right. 

She  was  Ibrgot,  without  a  doubt ; 
Kow  boys  and  girls,  well  make  it  out ; 
Be  snx»  and  make  your  will  right. 

There's  Eliza  White,  she  takes  delight ; 
Says  boys  and  girls,  weHl  make  it  right ; 
Be  sure  and  make  your  will  right. 

There's  Abby  Clark,  it  is  pretty  dark, 
She  is  pretty  poor,  to  be  sure ; 
Be  sure  and  make  your  will  right. 

There  is  Susan  Bly,  he's  pretty  sly, 
She  got  the  note,  'tis  a  good  Joke ; 
Be  sure  and  make  your  will  right. 

There's  Dolly  Cappel,  the  best  of  all. 
She  got  the  check  and  got  it  slick ; 
Be  sure  and  make  your  will  right. 

Mother  says  I  am  on  my  bed ; 
The  will  is  wrong,  I  must  be  gone ; 


The  will  broke  out  without  a  doubt. 
It  broke  her  heart,  she  must  depart  ; 
She  worked  so  hard  could  not  say  a  word. 
Kept  in  the  dark  Just  like  a  shark  : 
She  is  gone  to  rest,  one  of  the  best, 
She  is  gone  home,  one  of  the  best. 

From  the  depths  of  New  England  we 
have  received  this  : 

Old  Mr.  A.  was  a  fine  old  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  a  very  tall,  stately  old 
man,  with  a  great  deal  of*  presence '  and 
some  money.  His  sons  and  daughters 
were  nice  people  enough,  but  not  very 
successful  in  accumulating  this  world's 
goods,  and  some  thought  they  were  a  lit- 
tle remiss  in  their  efforts  toward  the 
same.  And  they  used  to  rather  encamp, 
so  to  speak,  in  *  the  old  bouse  at  home,* 
along  with  their  families,  in  fact.  Now 
Mr.  A.  stood  it  for  a  very  long  time,  with 
a  patience  beyond  that  of  either  a  father 
or  a  father-in-law.  It  was  during  the 
night  season  that  his  endurance  gave  out 
at  last,  but  he  breathed  no  word  of  the 
fact  until  breakfast  time,  when  the  goodly 
array  of  his  descendants  was  seated  in  ser- 
ried lines  up  and  down  the  long  table,  and 
the  moment  came  when  most  stately  old 
gentlemen  would  have  asked  *  a  blessing.' 
Old  A.  suddenly  arose,  while  every  eye 
was  riveted  upon  his  unaccustomed  ac- 
tion. Rearing  his  towering  form  erect, 
he  gave  one  look  around,  and  made  pro- 
clamation in  the  following  sheriff-like 
terms,  and  with  immense  emphasis :  '*  0 
yes!  0  yes!  0  yes!  This  Hotel  will 
be  closed  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon  this  day.  All  parties  concerned  will 
take  notice  thereof  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly." 
And  it  was  so. 


Colonel  Given,  one  of  Indiana's  most 
gallant  volunteer  soldiers  during  the  war, 
now  Deputy  Commissioner  qf  Internal 
Revenue,  is  fond  of  a  joke,  and  likes  to 
make  the  opportunity  for  the  perpetration 
of  one.  Some  time  since  the  Colonel, 
whose  duties  are  principally  with  manu- 
facturers of  and  dealers  in  spirituous 
and  fermented  liquors,  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection of  the  breweries  of  the  West.  At 
St.  Louis  he  found  some  very  fine  ones, 
having  immense  vaults  for  the  storage  of 
lager  beer,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
consumed  in  that  city.  The  Colonel  was 
going  through  one  of  these  vaults  under 
the  guidance  of  its  Teutonic  proprietor, 
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nho  expatiated  n  broken  English  npon 
itH  capacity.  He  finally  called  the  Colo- 
ners  attention  to  the  huge  casks,  made 
in  the  Taalt,  for  holding  the  beer.  The 
Colonel,  a  little  disgusted  at  the  German's 
constant  praise  of  his  premises,  said  the 
casks  were  certainly  very  large ;  "  but," 
«»id  he,  "  they've  got  larger  ones  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Why,  some  of  those  are  so  large 
that  four  couples  can  dance  a  cotillion  on 
the  head  of  them." 

"Vat  you  say?"  replied  the  German. 
'  Tou  call  dem  big  casks?  Dem  is  nod- 
ding. Vy,  I've  seen  beer  casks  in  Berlin 
bigger  as  dem— so  big  dat  more  as  a  hun- 
dred Dutch  gals  at  a  time  can  valse  on 
de  bung-hole. ^^ 

The  Colonel  called  for  "  iwei  lager," 
and  departed. 

An  observing  correspondent  sends  us  a 
carefully-pencilled  study  of  old  H.,  whom 
he  describes  as  "  a  fine  old  man,  kind- 
hearted  to  all,  and  leading  a  blameless 
life."  They  used  to  call  the  gods  of 
Olympus  blameless,  too.  In  both  cases 
it  was,  we  fancy,  because  it  had  been  di**- 
covered  that  it  did  no  good  to  find  &ult 
with  them.  Old  H.  is,  it  would  seem,  a 
most  agile  old  person,  having  a  distinct 
"  string-halt "  in  each  leg,  and  one  weak 
knee,  so  that  at  every  step  the  foot  flies 
up  twelve  or  thirteen  inches,  and  every 
little  while  the  right  knee  gives  out,  and 
down  goes  the  persevering  old  acrobat  on 
all  fours.  He  likes  jokes  too,  and  makes 
them  on  occasion;  so  that  between  his 
antics  and  his  wit  he  is  quite  an  an- 
tiquity. 

Old  H.  is  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that,  from  the  days  of 
Jacob  Behmen  downward,  shoemakers 
have  claimed  high  ex-qffido  endowments 
of  spiritual  might.  One  day  three  gen- 
tlemen happened  to  be  in  his  shop  togeth- 
er, who  informed  old  H.  thai  they  had  all 
beenshoemakers,  and  were  now  clergymen. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  a  fiiU !  "  ex- 
claimed he  of  the  mystical  handicraft ;  "  I 
suppose  it  was  occasioned  by  your  hard 
drinking ! " 

Old  H.  though  of  late  abstinent,  used 


to  be  himself  extremely  fond  of  liquor, 
whos&efiects,  our  correspondent  intimates, 
were  liable  to  be  confounded  by  the 
casual  observer  with  those  of  the  afore> 
said  little  physical  failings.  He  was  once 
lectured  at  great  length  for  his  evil  prac- 
tices in  the  matter  of  drink,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  distressing  his  fisimily  by  re- 
maining absent  from  home  when  drunk. 

"  Wal,"  said  old  H.  candidly,  *'  I  do' 
know  but  what  you  are  about  right,  but 
after  all  I  guess  it'll  about  average." 

**  How  average?"  inquired  the  friend 
of  temperance. 

"  Why,"  rejoined  old  H.,  "  sometimes 
I  don't  git  quite  home,  and  sometimes  I 
git  a  leetle  by  home ;  but  I  swear  I  twer- 
age  home,  and  that's  more  than  most 
people  can  say." 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  chat  of  this 
old  philosopher,  punctuated  by  means  of 
his  variegated  mode  of  progression,  his 
"  walk  and  conversation,"  so  to  ^eak, 
greatly  relieves  the  quiet  of  his  mstio 
dwelling-place. 

At  a  picnic,  last  summer,  lunch  vras 
ready,  and  as  all  were  gathering  around 
the  little  piece  of  smooth  ground  that  did 
duty  as  a  table,  and  looking  with  eager 
anticipation  at  the  daintier  spread  before 

us,  McD apologetically  exclaimed, 

"  There !  I  meant  to  have  brought  some 
calf 's-foot  jelly,  but  I  couldn't  catch  the 
calf." 


ANSWEB8  TO  OOBRBSPONDENTS. 
Genialis. — You  are  correct,  young  man. 
Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  But  wittinesa 
is  its  body.  Now,  send  all  your  bodits  to 
this  Club-Room,  and  we'll  put  souls  into 
them.  We  keep  a  Frankenstein  on  pur> 
pose. 

"  Ajack  "  writes  to  us  all  the  vray  from 
St.  Louis  about  the  meaning  of  the  oolt 
in  the  spire  of  the  Hartford  Memorial 
church.  He  says  he  thinks  it  means  that 
it  may  or  may  not  be  a  vain  thing  for  a 
colt  to  aspire  toward  heaven.  No,  Ajack, 
it  doesn't.  It  means,  in  general,  that  it*8 
a  fine  thing  to  a  spire. 


The  Editor  renews  his  request  for  contributions  to  this  DeparimerU,  and  asks 
(hat  they  be  addressed  to  W.  C.  A  F.  P.  ChurcHh  Box  8,201,  New  York 
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—  The  summer  season  is  over,  and  Jen- 
kins's occupation  is— not  gone— would  that 
it  were ! — but  changed.  No  longer  can  he 
paragraph  the  waterin^place  notorieties 
and  their  turnouts,  telling  us  how  Bag- 
gins,  Esq.,  drlTes  a  pair  of  bays  to  a  lan- 
dau, and  Snooks,  ^^.,  sports  a  team  of 
brown  roadsters.  No  longer  can  he  chron- 
icle Miss  Parrenue's  wealth  of  golden 
hair  or  her  papa's  wealth  of  Killemall 
railroad  and  Repudiana  oopp^^mine 
shares.  (Why  is  it,  by  the  way,  that  of 
the  many  men  who  become  bald  veiy  few 
try  to  conceal  their  baldness ;  while  wo- 
men, who  rarely  have  any  need  of  &lse 
hair,  will  pile  on  such  superfluities  of  it? 
for  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the  natural 
fismale  chevelure  goes  '*  away  in  de  a-wig- 
keit,"  as  Hans  Breitmann  would  say.) 
He  must  now  talk  of  the  coming  town 
festiyities  and  the  opening  of  Brown's 
campaign.  We  trust  he  will  duly  record 
the  sayings  of  that  youth  who  when  abroad 
last  year  told  his  courier  to  get  a  vis-h^ois 
for  his  passport.  (N.  B.  This  is  historic, 
as  the  French  phrase  it.)  Since  his  re- 
turn the  young  tourist  has  been  airing  his 
foreign  vocabulary,  and  the  other  day  he 
remarked  of  a  damsel  with  fastish  procliv- 
ities that  *'  she  had  that  delicious  canailia 
air  which  all  disUngui  people  have. ' '  He 
wasn't  trying  to  be  sarcastic  either,  but 
perfectly  in  earnest. 

—  Tm  French  certainly  have  some 
womanish  ways  of  revenging  themselves. 
When  Bismarck  outwitted  them  in  1866, 
they  gave  his  name  to  the  very  ugliest  cdor 
they  could  invent ;  and  now  they  have  a 
new  fashionable  shade  of  ted  called  Sang 
Pmssien. 

—  Mbw  of  the  world  have  different  ways 
of  distinguishing  different  nations  by  their 
appearance,  some  of  them  sufficiently  cu- 
rious. A  young  English  swell  lately  said 
to  the  Nebulous  Person,  "  We  can  alvrays 
tell  an  American  in  London  because,  you 
know  " — ^what  does  the  reader  suppose  ?— 
**  he  alvrays  wears  a  single  sleeve-button, 
like  the  French,  while  we  have  preserved 
the  old  feshion  of  double  buttons. ' '    Some 


peculiarity  of  pronunciation  is  the  dis- 
tinction that  would  suggest  itself  to  most 
persons  in  this  case.  Such  there  are, 
apart  from  all  slang  or  provincialism, 
which  mark  the  best  society  of  both  coun- 
tries very  clearly.  For  instance,  educated 
Americans  almost  invariably  pronounce 
the  word  vase  to  rhyme  with  case.  But  a 
large  number,  perhaps  the  majority  of  ed- 
ucated Englishmen  pronounce  it  vaaz,  and 
this  sound  has  a  tendency  to  broaden  into 
a  full  au,  so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  vase  rhyming  with  draws  in  Sothe- 
by's "  Homer."  We  believe  that  this  is 
the  British  Museum  pronunciation,  and 
that  every  one  there  talks  of  the  Portland 
Vawz,  Some  Englishmen,  however,  pro- 
nounce vase  as  we  do,  rhyming  to  case, 
and  others  again  vaze^  rhyming  to  glaze. 
Boo-^  and  boi^  respectively,  for  buoy^  sup- 
ply another  instance  of  different  pronunci- 
ation among  the  most  cultivated  men  of 
the  two  countries. 

— EvxN  in  the  same  country  the  stand- 
ard of  pronunciation  is  no  ea^  matter  to 
fix  ;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  it  cannot  be 
fixed  anywhere  with  the  accuracy  desira- 
ble. To  take  one  word  of  many,  some 
Englishmen  pronounce  sewer  (a  drain)  as 
a  monosyllable,  while  others  of  the  very 
same  educational  antecedents  and  social 
position  make  it  a  dissyllable,  as  we  do. 
Nor  is  the  student  of  other  languages  bet- 
ter off.  The  best  and  most  recent  Spanish 
grammars  and  guides  diflfer  materially 
as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  D ; 
while  the  experiences  of  Spanish  tourists 
modify  considerably  all  these  grammatical 
dicta.  The  sound  of  0  soft  (whether  in 
certain  positions  it  should  be  cA  or  sh)  fur- 
nishes a  constant  source  of  dispute  to  the 
Italians  themselves.  The  puezling  varie- 
ties of  German  GH  and  G  soft  are  fiunil- 
iar  to  the  merest  ^yros  in  the  language. 
Germany,  having  no  capital  to  give  the 
standard,  vras  in  this  respect  circumstanced 
much  like  ourselves  (since  most  of  us  are 
practically  prohibited  from  reference  to 
London);  but  since  Bismarck  has  changed 
all  that,  Berlin  will  doubtless  give  the 
law,  and  we  look  for  a  great  and  general 
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changing  of  G's  into  Y's  all  over  the  Ger- 
man's fatherland.  Even  the  Parisian 
standard  of  French  is  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain. Thus  French  orthoepists  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  components  of 
their  diphthong  01,  and  English  orthoe- 
pists are  at  a  loss  whether  to  express  it  by 
waa  or  waw.  The  fieict  is,  that  the  sound 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Parisian  (and  especially 
of  a  Parisian  woman)  fluctuates  between 
the  two  (like  the  English  fluctuation  of 
vase  between  vouiz  and  vauz) ,  and  is  very 
difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  hit. 

—  Wi  observe  that  the  much  debated 
subject  of  humor,  its  essentials  and  con- 
stituents, has  come  np  again  in  English 
criticism.  At  this  time  of  day  anything 
very  new  will  hardly  be  expected,  and  yet 
there  is  one  incidental  paradox  which  we 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  noticed. 
Some  of  the  prominent  writers  of  fiction 
who  would  be—in  fact  who  are— generally 
selected  as  examples  of  a  total  virant  of 
humor  have  narrowly  escaped  being  great 
humorists.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  case  in 
point.  Many  writers — and  writers  above 
our  average  critical  standard— would  say 
at  once,  off-hand,  that  his  worst  blun- 
ders and  absurdities  are  due  to  his  com- 
plete lack  of  humorous  capacity.  And 
yet  we  find  ever  and  anon  in  his  works 
flashes  of  something  which,  if  not  genuine 
humor,  is  at  least  a  very  near  approach  to 
the  retd  article.  For  instance,  in  '*  Her- 
nani,"  when  the  King,  at  the  doubly  crit- 
ical moment  of  his  life,  accidentally  adopts 
a  form  of  speech  to  his  confidant  which 
ipso  facto  makes  the  latter  a  grandee,  and 
the  shrewd  courtier  immediately  seizes  the 
opportunity  and  asserts  his  new  title  by 
putting  on  his  hat  before  the  King,  re- 
marking to  himself,  **  Whether  he  turn 
out  Emperor  or  not,  i  am  a  grandee  of 
Spain."  Agau),  in  the  **  Chansons  des 
Rues  et  des  Bois,"  his  description  of  the 
modem  pair  who  make  love  by  algebra, 
gaze  with  delight  on  the  leaves  of  check- 
books waving  in  the  wind,  and  waylay  the 
stranger  in  the  forest  of  the  opera,  comes 
00  near  the  humorous  that  we  can  with 
difficulty  draw  the  line.  Many  passages 
might  be  collected  from  "Napoleon  le 
Petit "  and  "  Les  Mis^rables  **  where  in- 
vective is  relieved  by  something  which  is 
more  than  sarcasm  or  satire  merely— some- 
thing which,  if  it  be  not  humor,  there  is  a 
real  difficulty  in  designating.    The  trouble 


with  Victor  Hugo  seems  to  be  that  his 
enormous  and  ever-growing  self-conceit 
has  invested  all  his  work  with  a  certain  sa- 
credness  in  his  own  eyes,  so  that  his  bizarre 
conceptions  are  arrested  at  the  grotesque 
stage  without  passing  into  tue  humorous. 

—  Among  the  unexecuted  plans  of 
'*  Ingoldsby ''  Barham  lately  made  public, 
was  that  of  a  novel  in  which  the  different 
stages  of  the  hero's  life  should  be  de- 
scribed by  different  writers.  Such  a  work 
vras  more  suited  to  that  land  of  literary 
collaboration,  France ;  and  something  like 
it  was  really  achieved  in  1844,  when  the 
first  Mme.  de  Girardin  (Delphine  Gay), 
Gautier,  M^ry,  and  Sandeau  produced 
their  **  Croix  de  Bemy,"  or  steeple-chase 
novel.  Hibemically  so  called,  because  it 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  horses 
or  steeple-chasing,  or  Croix  de  Bemy, 
where  French  steeple-chases  were  held 
before  being  established  at  La  Marche. 
In  this  work,  which  is  really  a  great  lit- 
erary curiosity,  each  author  took  a  char- 
acter, and  the  whole  book  consists  of  let- 
ters passing  between  the  four  personages, 
and  pr(>/e55e<//y  written  without  previous 
consultation  or  intercommunication.  As 
a  mere  story  it  is  interesting,  with  a  catas- 
trophe sufficiently  dramatic  to  please  the 
lovers  of  the  sensational ;  as  a  study  and 
development  of  character  it  is  charming. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  that  Barham  *8 
plan  collapsed,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
does  not  take  kindly  to  joint  work  of  this 
class.  "  No  Thoroughfare,"  for  example  ; 
how  easily  Dickens^s  unimportant  part 
may  be  dissected  out  of  it !  The  Nebulous 
was  once  the  accidental  and  almost  invol- 
untary collaborator  on  a  small  scale  of  a 
popular  female  author.  She  applied  to 
him  for  permission  to  use  in  a  forthcoming 
book  three  pages  from  one  of  his  letters. 
For  several  obvious  reasons  (one  of  them 
being  that  the  book  vras  already  in  press) 
he  consented.  Unfortunately,  the  work 
was  less  successful  than  some  of  the  lady's 
previous  productions,  and  the  Nebulous 
could  never  rid  himself  of  the  terrible 
idea  that  his  three  unlucky  pages  might 
have  done  the  mischief. 

—  The  highest  morality  does  not  paint 
the  devil  too  black.  This  is  a  truth  which 
many  good  and  energetic  people,  both 
thinkers  and  workers,  constantly  Iobo 
sight  of,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
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are  oontinually  making  great  mistakes, 
both  artistically  and  practically.  Of  the 
latter  we  see  examples  every  day  in  our 
reform  movements ;  of  the  former,  or  in- 
deed of  both  combined,  Mrs.  Stowe*s 
"  Pink  and  White  Tyranny "  affords  a 
striking  instance.  The  utter  shipwreck 
which  a  man  of  strong  principles  and 
grand  ideas  may  bring  upon  his  life  by 
marrying  a  frivolous  and  pleasure-seeking 
woman  is  no  new  theme.  It  is  as  old  as 
modem  civilization,  to  say  the  least.  It 
has  been  bandied  by  several  French  au- 
thors, and  well  handled  too,  though  of 
course  with  some  of  the  &ults  character- 
istic of  French  authors.  Yet  much  might 
still  have  been  made  of  it,  and  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  made  very  little,  either  artistically  or 
morally.  Her  first  great  &ult  is  painting 
the  devil  too  black — underrating  the  intel- 
lectual and  even  the  moral  character  of 
her  typical  young  woman  of  fashion. 
First,  as  to  her  intellect :  a  mere  doll  may 
be  snubbed  and  put  down  in  half  a  dozen 
ways ;  what  gives  the  woman  in  such 
oases  her  dangerous  power  is  being  really 
stronger  than  her  husband  in  points 
where  intellect  of  some  order  is  involved. 
Thus  she  is  probably  more  accomplished 
than  her  husband;  that  is  to  say,  she 
knows  more  of  art  and  modem  languages. 
(We  are  speaking  of  our  own  country ; 
in  France  the  positions  would  probably 
be  reversed.)  She  is  almost  certain  to 
think  and  speak  more  quickly,  S0  as  to 
beat  him  in  a  talk.  To  be  sure,  her  style 
of  argument  is  not  very  logical ;  but  how 
many  of  our  public  speakers  and  popular 
writers  are  logical?  It  is  ready;  she 
has  words  and  reasons  or  the  appear- 
ance of  reasons  always  at  command.  A 
thorough-paced  city  belle  in  the  place 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  heroine  would  have  talked 
*' right  over"  her  husband  in  their  con- 
versational sparring;  and  as  to  the  cous- 
in whom  she  enticed  into  a  flirtation, 
she  would  have  laughed  and  quizzed  him 
off  his  feet  when  he  undertook  to  lec- 
ture her— supposing  him  to  be  stupid 
enough  to  do  such  a  thing,  which  he  prob- 
ably would  not  have  done  in  real  life, 
unless  he  were  a  great  muff.  Moreover, 
there  is  an  art  which  very  clever  women 
often  share  with  those  of  inferior  capacity, 
the  art  of  worry.  Mrs.  Stowe  would 
doubtless  scorn  the  idea  of  taking  lessons 
from  •*  Punch,"  yet  Mrs.  Caudle,  or  even 
Mrs.  Naggleton,  broadly  drawn  as  they 


are,  and  verging  on  caricature,  might  have 
taught  her  something  here.  Then  again  as 
to  the  moral .  It  is  not  safe  to  consider  the 
domestic  affections  solidairement.  True, 
your  model  woman — and  vre  are  speaking 
not  of  an  impossible  ideal,  but  of  real 
flesh  and  blood  existences — loves  her  hus- 
band, and  her  children,  and  her  sisters, 
and  her  parents,  defrauding  none  of  their 
due ;  she  has  heart  for  all.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  woman  fails  to 
love  and  honor  her  husband  in  a  proper 
degree,  she  is  necessarily  indifferent  to  her 
other  ties.  Some  persons'  affections  seem 
only  capable  of  embracing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  objects ;  they  will  neglect  their 
husbands  for  their  children,  or  vice  versa, 
or  they  cannot  sufficiently  detach  them- 
selves from  their  old  family  (whence  the 
proverbial  character  of  mothers-in-law, 
who  are  often  unjustly  blamed  for  what 
is  quite  as  much  their  daughters'  fault), 
or  they  throw  it  overboard  altogether,  etc. 
Now  if  you  draw  a  woman  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  her  shortcoming,  you 
paint  your  devil  too  black  and  spoil  your 
moral.  Another  very  important  part  of 
the  picture  m  the  form  and  manner  of  the 
husband's  disaster.  We  believe  that  the 
very  last  thing  which  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar  (pardon,  0  reader,  the  much- 
abused  phrase)  does  under  such  circum- 
stances is  to  seek  a  divorce,  or  even  a 
separation.  If  there  is  anything  of  the 
epicurean  or  the  men's  man  about  him, 
he  drifts  into  a  club  pillar  and  a  waster  of 
his  energies  in  midnight  conversation.  If 
the  ascetic  and  sentimental  predominate 
in  his  character,  or  circumstances  have 
forced  upon  him  a  country  life,  he  sub- 
sides into  a  misanthropic  recluse, "  eating 
his  own  heart  and  shunning  the  ways  of 
men  "  like  Bellerophon. 

—  About  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  F.  G.  P. 
Neison ,  a  distinguished  actuary  of  London , 
investigated  the  rate  of  mortality  preva- 
lent among  persons  addicted  to  the  im- 
moderate use  of  intoxicating  drinks  He 
confined  his  attention  solely  to  well-marked 
cases  of  intemperance,  and  inserted  in  the 
circular  which  he  distributed  to  trustwor- 
thy persons  directions  to  enter  no  case  in 
the  schedule  *'  unless  the  person  alluded 
to  vras  decidedly  addicted  to  drinking  hab- 
its duriag  a  considerable  period  of  life." 
The  facts  collected  by  him  were  carefully 
analyzed  and  tabulated,  and  the  mortality 
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exhibited  was  compared  with  that  of  the  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work  the  an* 
general  population  of  England  and  Wales,  thor  inTestigates  the  relative  mortality 
Out  of  the  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  in  the  sexes  from  immoderate  drinking, 
eleven  such  persons  under  observation,  From  the  table  which  he  gives  it  appears 
three  hundred  find  fiftynseven  died ,  where-  that  the  mortality  of  the  female  sex  is,  on  an 
as  if  the  general  rate  of  mortality  had  average,  aboutone-fiilh  of  that  of  the  male, 
been  observed  the  deaths  would  have  been  varying  from  23  pet  cent,  at  age  21-30 
but  one  hundred  and  ten.  *'  Throughout  to  12  per  cent,  at  age  71-80.  '*  But  the 
the  whole  range  of  the  table,"  the  author  most  curious  circumstance  disclosed  by  the 
observes,  *'  the  rate  of  mortality  is  fright-  figures,"  he  says,  ^'  is  the  remarkable  sim 
fully  high,  and  unequalled  by  the  results  ilarity  between  the  proportion  of  crime  in 
of  any  other  series  of  observations  made  the  sexes  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
on  any  class  of  the  population  of  this  assigned  causes  of  intemperance.  By  re- 
country.  If  there  be  anythii^g,"  he  goes  on  ferring  to  a  subsequent  contribution  show- 
to  say,  **  in  the  usages  of  society  calculated  ing  the  influence  of  age  on  the  develop- 
to  destroy  life,  the  most  powerful  is  cer-  ment  of  crime,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
tainly  the  inordinate  use  of  strong  drink. ' '  tendency  to  crime  in  the  male  sex  is  nearly 
The  schedule  sent  out  by  Mr.  Neison  five  times  as  great  as  in  the  female  sex,  or, 
required  also  an  <<  enumeration  of  the  more  strictly,  in  the  relation  of  336  to 
peculiar  features  of  the  intemperance  in  1,581 ;  while  the  ratio  of  deaths  ta  the 
respect  to  the  favorite  beverage  ";  and  the  population  frx>m  assigned  intemperate 
following  curious  and  significant  &cts  were  causes,  at  age  20  and  upward,  is  in  the 
observed  as  to  the  influence  of  the  differ-  exact  relation  of  8,011  to  36,769— a  most 
ent  kinds  of  drink  on  the  average  duration  remarkable  agreement,  the  difference  being 
of  life.  Such  duration,  after  the  com-  under  2.6  per  cent. ;  7,814  substituted  for 
mencement  of  the  intemperate  habits  was  8,011  would  give  the  precise  relation  of 
found  to  be—  the  figures  showing  the  tendency  of  crime 

Among  beer  drinkers 21.7  years  in  the  sexes.    This  is  rather  a  strange  co- 

Among  spirit  drinkers 1C.7  years  incidence,    .    .    .    and  may  be  probably 

Among  those  who  drink  both  spirits  ^^^^  ^y  most  careful  observers  as  prov- 

and  beer  indiscriminately     .    .    .    16.1  yean  •       ..    x  *L'       i       n  -j      j        j  • 

and  the  rate  of  mortality-  '°«  *^**  crime  legally  considered,  and  m- 

Among  beer  drinkers .  .  .  4.6OT  per  cent,  yearly  temperance  m  its  ordinary  acceptation,  are 

Among  spirit  drinkers  ..  6.efl6  per  cent,  yearly  the   concomitants   of  each   other."      If 

Among  mixed  drinkers  .  6.194  per  cent,  yearly  the  agreement   noticed  is  more  than  a 

It  is  well  to  remark  here  that  the  "  intern-  "strange  coincidence,"  and  subsequent 

perate  habit"  is  usually  acquired  at  a  analyses  of  criminal  statistics   tend    to 

comparatively  early  period,  say  at  age  strengthen  the  belief  that  it  is,  the  moral 

16-30,  for  which  age  the  average  expec-  and  social  havoc  caused  by  the  excessive 

tation  of  life  in  the  general  community  is  nse  of  strong  drink  is  as  appalling  as  the 

nearly  double  that  given  above  for  the  in-  physical.    It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 

temperate  drinkers  of  the  least  hurtful  the  results  detailed  here  were  obtained 

beverage.    The  different  effects  produced  after  laborious  collection  and  collation  of 

upon  several  enumerated  classes  of  persons  fiicts  by  an  experienced  and  able  man, 

he  found  to  be  very  singular.    The  aver-  whose  chief  object  vras  to  frame  a  safe 

age  duration  of  life  after  the  commence-  basis  for  business  for  life  assurance  opo- 

ment  of  intemperate  habits  was —  rations  in  which  he  vras  interested.    He 

Among  mechanics,  working  and  labor-  had  no  theory  of  morals  to  urge,  no  Bet-' 

logmen 18 years  mon  to  preach  save  an  incidental  one, 

AmongtmdOTs,dealer8and merchants   17  years  ^y^jh  the  facte  preached  for  him.     This 
Among  proflsssional  men  and  gentle-  , ,     jj    .«         .,  .  u   x    xi.     - 

n,on 16  years  would  add,  if  anything  could,  to  the  im- 

Araong  females 14  years  pressiveness  of  the  lesson  taught. 
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VOL.  Xn.— DECEMBER,  1871.— No.  6. 
ADVENTURES  OF  THE  DUCHESS  DE  BEllRI, 

MOTHEB  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  OHAMBORD. 


THE  Duke  de  Bern  was  the  second  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
subsequently  Charles  X.  The  elder  son,  the  Duke  d^Angoulcme,  had 
married  the  unhappy  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose  suflerings  in  the  Temple 
had  moved  the  sympathies  of  all  Europe.  The  Duke  dAngouleme  was  hope- 
lessly childless.  The  eyes  of  the  Legitimists  were  consequently  directed  to  tlie 
Duke  de  Berri  to  continue  the  royal  succession.  Louis  XVIII.  was  a  childles* 
old  man,  soon  to  die.  His  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  was  to  succeed 
him,  had  also  passed  his  threescore  years. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1816,  it  was  announced  to  both  of  the  French  Cham- 
bers that  the  Duke  de  Berri  was  to  marry  Marie  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  The  aunt  of  the  Princess,  her  fatlier's  sister, 
was  the  wife  of  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  as  Louis  Philippe.  The  announcement  of  the  betrothal  was 
received  with  apparently  universal  rejoicing.  The  Chambers  voted  the  young 
Duke  a  bridal  gift  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Duke  added  to  hiti 
already  great  popularity  by  accepting  the  gift  only  upon  condition  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  it  to  tlie  relief  of  the  poor,  suf^ 
fering  then  from  a  famine  in  the  departments. 

The  marriage  proved  a  happy  one.  The  Duchess  was  singularly  amiable, 
beautiful  in  features,  graceful  in  proportions,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  gayety 
and  vivacity  which  won  all  hearts.  Two  children  were  born,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  Both  died  in  infancy.  A  third  child  proved  to  be  a  daughter.  As 
tiie  crown  of  France  could  descend  only  to  males,  great  anxiety  was  felt  lest 
there  should  be  a  failure  in  the  succession  which  should  lead  to  civil  war. 

Again  it  WiW  announced,  to  the  gratification  of  the  nation,  that  tlie  Duchess 
was  enceinte.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1820,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  attended 
the  opera.  In  the  interval  between  two  of  the  pieces  the  Duchess  left  her  box 
to  visit  her  uncle  and  aunt,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  in  an  ac\joining 
box.  By  accident  a  door,  suddenly  thrown  open,  stiaick  her  in  the  side.  In 
her  delicate  state  this  caused  some  alarm.  She  decided  to  return  home.  The 
Duke  led  her  to  her  carriage.  As  he  took  leave  of  her  she  said  with  a  smile, 
"Adieu!  we  shall  soon  meet  again." 

The  footman  was  just  mounting  his  box,  and  the  Duke  had  taken  but  one 
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or  two  steps  from  the  carriage,  when  an  assassin,  springing  from  the  shadow 
of  a  wall,  plunged  a  poniard  to  the  hilt  in  his  side,  and  fled,  leaving  it  there. 
It  was  midnight.  The  deed  was  instantaneous.  The  assassin  escaped  in  the 
darkness.  The  Duke,  as  he  drew  the  dagger  from  the  wound,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  gushing  blood,  exclaimed : 

*' I  am  assassinated;  I  am  dead;  I  have  the  poniard.  That  man  has  killed 
me." 

The  Duchess  heard  the  dying  cry  of  her  husband.  TVith  a  shriek  she  leaped 
from  tlie  carriage  before  the  steps  could  be  let  down,  and  clasping  her  husband 
in  her  arms,  her  clothes  became  saturated  witli  his  hearths  blood. 

"  I  am  dead,"  said  the  Duke ;  **  send  for  a  priest.  Come,  dearest,  let  me  die 
in  your  arms." 

He  was  taken  to  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Opera  House,  and  medical 
attendants  soon  arrived.  There  was  no  disguising  that  the  wound  was  fatal. 
The  family  friends  were  speedily  summoned.  Some  one  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  might  recover. 

"  No,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  am  not  deceived.  The  poniard,  I  assure  you,  en- 
tered to  the  hilt.    Caroline,  are  you  there?  " 

••  Yes,"  she  replied;  •* I  will  not  leave  you." 

The  Bishop  of  Chartres,  confessor  of  the  Count  d'Ai-tois,  arrived.  He  held 
a  few  moments  of  private  conversation  with  the  dying  man,  and  then  the  in- 
fant daughter  of  the  Duke  was  brought  in.  She  had  beeu  taken  from  her  bed, 
and  was  asleep  in  the  arms  of  her  attendant.  The  dying  father  placed  his 
hand  upon  her  head,  and,  in  a  voice  tremulous  from  both  weakness  and  emo- 
tion, said,  "Poor  child!  may  you  be  less  unfortunate  than  the  rest  of  your 
family." 

M.  Bonjon,  the  physician  of  the  Duke,  endeavored  to  restore  the  ebbing  cir- 
oiilation  by  sucking  the  wound.  "  What  are  you  doing?  "  exclaimed  the  Duke. 
"  For  God's  sake,  stop.  Perhaps  the  poniard  was  poisoned.  Alas!  how  cruel 
it  is  to  die  by  the  hand  of  a  Frenchman." 

The  chief  surgeon,  M.  Dupuytren,  as  a  last  resource  endeavored  to  enlarge 
the  wound,  that  the  blood  might  flow  externally.  The  ojjeration  was  very  pain- 
ful. The  Duke  bore  it  with  much  fortitude,  convulsively  clasping  the  hand 
of  the  Duchess.  When  tlie  operation  was  over  he  said,  **  Spare  me  further 
pain."  Then  turning  to  his  wife  he  said  tenderly,  "  Caroline,  take  care  of 
yourself  for  the  sake  of  our  infant  whom  you  bear  in  your  bosom." 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  now  assembled — Count 
d'Artois  and  the  Duke  d'AngoulCme,  the  father  and  brother  of  the  dying  man, 
and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Tidings  was  brought  that  the  assassin 
was  arrested. 

•*  Who  is  the  man  who  has  killed  me  ?"  asked  the  Duke.  •*  I  wish  I  could 
see  him  to  inquire  into  his  motives.  Perhaps  it  is  some  one  whom  I  have  un- 
consciously offended.  Would  that  I  mi^ht  live  long  enough  to  implore  the 
King  to  pardon  him.  Promise  me,  my  father,  promise  me,  my  brother,  to  ask 
of  the  King  the  life  of  that  man." 

He  then  whispered  a  few  words  to  Marie  Caroline.  In  response  to  this 
whispering  soon  two  illegitimate  children,  who  were  born  to  him  when  he  was 
an  exile  in  London,  were  brought  in.  He  had  ever  recognized  them,  and  they 
had  been  under  the  fostering  care  of  himself  and  wife.  They  knelt  sobbing  at 
the  bedside  of  their  dying  father.  The  Duke  embraced  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren very  affectionately,  and  then,  turning  to  the  Duchess,  said,  "  I  know  you 
sufficiently,  Caroline,  to  be  assured  that  you  will,  after  I  am  gone,  take  care 
of  these  orphans."  ^  j 
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The  Duchess  took  her  own  child  from  its  nurse,  and  drawing  to  her  these 
Kttle  ones,  said  to  them,  ♦*  Kiss  your  sister! " 

The  dying  man  was  manifestly  much  consoled  hy  this  touching  act.  He 
then,  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Churqh,  confessed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  received  absolution.  At  several  of  the  responses  he 
exclaimed  fervently,  ♦♦  My  God,  pardon  me,  and  pardon  him  who  has  taken 
my  life." 

Just  then  his  uncle  Ix^ms  XVni,  arrived.  He  was  very  infirm  and  crip- 
pled. 

••My  uncle,"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  ••  give  me  your  hand  that  I  may  kiss  it 
for  the  last  time.  I  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  my  death,  to  spare  the  life  of 
that  man." 

The  King  replied,  **  You  are  not  so  ill  as  you  suppose.  We  will  speak  of 
this  again." 

••  Ah,"  sadly  exclaimed  the  dying  prince, "  you  do  not  say  yes.  The  pardon 
of  that  man  would  have  softened  my  last  moments ;  if  at  least  I  could  depart 
with  the  assurance  that  his  blood  would  not  flow  after  my  death."  ITiese  were 
his  last  words. 

Seven  months  after,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1820,  the  Duchess  de  BeiTi 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  now  called  the  Count  de  Chambord.  He  was  christened 
Henry,  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  rejoicings  in  France  at  the  birth  were  very 
great,  as  this  infant  was  the  last  hope  of  continuing  the  line  of  the  succes- 
sion. A  large  number  of  illustrious  members  of  the  Court  were  present  to  wit- 
ness the  event,  that  there  might  be  unequivocal  evidence  that  the  chUd  was 
really  of  the  royal  line.  The  old  King  exultingly  took  the  new-bom  babe  in  his 
arras,  saying:    ** Here  is  a  fine  Duke  of  Bordeaux.    He  is  born  for  all  of  us." 

Taking  a  few  drops  of  the  wine  of  Pau,  he  moistened  the  lips  of  the  child 
with  it  in  imitation  of  the  anointing  the  lips  of  Henry  IV.,  before  he  received 
his  mother^s  milk.  He  then  drank  to  the  health  of  the  Duchess.  Marie  Caro- 
line heroically  replied : 

•'  Sire,  I  wish  I  knew  the  song  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  that  everything  should  be 
done  as  at  the  birth  of  Henry  IV." 

The  auspicious  event  seemed  to  enkindle  all  over  France  a  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  romance  of  the  birth  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  move  the  sym- 
patliies  of  the  French  people.  Congratulatory  addresses  flowed  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  apt  response  of  the  Duchess  gave  new  volume  to 
the  general  acclaim.  As  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  gave  promise  of 
the  continuance  of  the  direct  line  of  succession  in  France,  it  was  hailed  with  re- 
joicing in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  is  said,  was  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  extinction  of  the  Bourbon  line  would  have  introduced  him  to 
the  throne  as  the  head  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  family. 

The  united  corps  diplomatique  of  Paris,  in  their  address  of  congratulation 
to  the  King,  said :  ••  Providence  has  awarded  the  greatest  possible  blessing  to  the 
paternal  tenderness  of  your  Majesty.  The  child  of  grief,  of  regret,  of  tears,  is 
also  the  child  of  Europe,  He  is  at  once  the  guarantee  and  the  pledge  of  the  re- 
pose and  peace  which  should  follow  after  so  many  agitations." 

The  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  wrote  to  Louis  XVIH. :  **  The  birth  of 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  is  an  event  which  I  consider  as  most  fortunate  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  which  affords  just  consolation  to  your  family.  I  pray 
your  Majesty  to  believe  that  I  adopt  the  title  of '  Child  of  Europe,'  which  the 
diplomatic  body  has  already  bestowed  upon  him." 

Four  years  passed  away,  and  in  1824  Louis  XVlIi.  died.  His  brother. 
Count  d'Artois,  the  grandfiither  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  succeeded  to  the    > 
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tlirono  witli  the  title  of  Cliai'les  X.  Six  more  years  glided  into  the  abyss  of  the 
past.  We  have  reached  the  year  1830.  Charles  X.,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  spread 
of  liberal  opinions,  which  threatened  the  overthrow  of  liis  feudal  tlirone,  ap- 
pointed a  ministry  every  member  of  which  was  a  well-known  and  determined 
opponent  of  liberal  principles.  He  also  issued  some  ordinances  suspending  tlie 
liberty  of  the  press,  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  because  it  was  too  lib- 
eral in  its  principles,  and  so  altering  the  electoral  franchise  as  effectually  to 
place  the  government  in  tlie  hands  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  members  of  the  ministry  were  well  aware  that  there  was  peril  in 
signing  these  ordinances,  which  must  of  necessity  be  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
The  King  endeavored  to  nerve  them  to  the  bold  deed  by  saying: 

"  The  crown  itself  is  attacked  by  these  democratic  opinions.  The  first  un- 
happy step  Louis  XVI.  made  in  retreat  before  the  revolutionists  was  the  signal 
of  his  ruin.  He  yielded,  and  all  was  lost.  Let  them  conduct  us  if  they  please 
to  the  scaffold.  But  if  we  are  to  fall,  let  us  fall  sword  in  hand.  I  had  rather 
be  led  to  execution  on  horseback  than  in  a  cart." 

The  fatal  ordinances  were  signed  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  1830, 
at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  Many  of  the  ministers  had  passed  a  sleepless  night. 
It  was  a  funereal  scene.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  one  after  another  took  the 
pen  and  signed  the  document,  which  demolished  a  throne  and  overthrew  a 
dynasty.  The  King  as  he  took  the  pen  turned  pale,  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  signing  the  fatal  paper,  •'  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  I  do." 

The  ordinances  were  printed,  and  during  the  night  placarded  upon  the 
streets  of  Paris.  The  populace,  taken  by  surprise,  was  at  first  bewildered. 
Crowds  gathered  in  the  streets  reading  and  discussing  the  decrees.  Agitation 
rapidly  increased.  Influential  men,  lawyei*s,  editors,  and  merchants,  met  pri- 
vately to  consult  respecting  measures  of  resistance.  The  King  had  a  strong 
military  force  at  hand  in  the  city  and  the  neighboring  garrisons,  ready,  witli 
bullet,  sabre,  shells,  and  bayonet,  to  enforce  the  decrees  should  there  be  any 
resistance.  During  all  that  day  the  excitement  was  swelling  in  violence,  and 
very  efficient  measures  were  adopted  for  a  general  insurrection. 

The  morning  of  the  27th  dawned  upon  Paris,  presenting  one  of  the  most 
portentous  aspects  of  a  ix>pular  tempest  which  that  tumultuous  city  lias  ever  ex- 
hibited. The  strife  soon  commenced,  and  raged  with  increasing  fury  in  several 
streets  all  the  day  long.  The  King  and  his  Coiut  were  at  St.  Cloud,  and  they 
were  not  a  little  alarmed  in  view  of  the  report  wliich  was  brought  to  them. 

During  the  night  of  the  27th  both  parties  prepared  for  tlie  renewal  of  the 
conflict.  The  dawning  day  ushered  in  one  of  the  most  appalling  scenes  of 
terror  and  of  blood.  The  populace  could  bring  two  hundred  thousand  well- 
armed  fighting  men  into  the  streets.  Fifty  thousand  royalist  troops,  many  of 
whom  were  in  strong  sympathy  with  the  popular  cause,  could  make  but  little 
headway  against  them.  At  every  point  the  soldiers  were  discomfited.  The 
tricolor  of  successful  insurrection  soon  supplanted  the  white  flag  of  the  Bour- 
bons upon  many  a  tower  and  turret. 

Another  night  passed  away,  in  which  the  maddened  combatants  forgot  their 
exhaustion  in  prepai'ation  for  the  carnage  of  the  morrow.  Another  morning 
dawned  to  usher  in  another  day  of  wounds,  misery,  and  death.  The  King 
stood  with  his  glass  in  his  hand  upon  the  heights  behind  the  chAteau  of  St. 
Cloud.  His  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  beheld  the  tricolor  unfurled  from  Uie 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  and  from  more  than  twenty 
other  prominent  points  in  the  city. 

The  Duchess  de  Berri  with  her  two  children,  the  daughter  of  whom  we 
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bave  spoken  and  the  Doke  of  Bordeaux,  then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  was 
at  St.  Cloud  with  the  Court.  The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  also  there,  though 
her  hushand  was  in  the  city  engaged  in  the  conflict.  In  the  midst  of  these  terri- 
ble scenes,  when  the  windows  of  the  chateau  were  shaken  by  the  explosions 
of  artillery,  the  little  Duke  of  Bordeaux  and  his  sister  were  amusing  themselves 
with  a  mimic  game  of  war.  The  Princess  commanded  the  insurgents.  The  Duke, 
at  the  head  of  the  royal  troops,  crushed  the  foe  in  the  most  ignominious  defeat. 
Another  night  passed,  and  another  morning,  that  of  the  29th,  dawned.  The  in- 
surgents were  flushed  with  victory.  The  royal  troops,  many  of  whom  despised 
the  cause  for  which  they  were  fighting,  were  disheartened,  and  but  little  dis- 
posed to  continue  the  conflict.  Still  there  was  another  day  of  desperate  fight- 
ing, the  troops  generally  proving  loyal  to  their  colors,  though  in  what  they 
admitted  to  be  a  bad  cause. 

Everywhere  defeated,  they  were  driven  out  of  their  last  post,  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  and,  rapidly  retreating  through  the  grand  avenue,  endeavored 
to  join  the  King  at  St.  Cloud.  General  Marmont,  who  was  in  command, 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  be  faithful  to  the  King  and  his  oath,  though  he  detested 
the  cause  for  which  he  was  fighting.  Riding  in  advance  of  his  troops,  he  gal- 
loi>ed  across  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  St.  Cloud,  and,  wiUi  a  trembling  voice 
and  eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  announced  to  the  King  his  humiliating  defeat. 

The  King  was  now  convinced  that  any  further  appeal  to  the  sword  would 
be  unavailing.  He  imagined,  however,  that  by  revoking  the  ordinances  and 
dismissing  the  obnoxious  ministers  the  tumult  might  be  appeased.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  people,  maddened  by  the  strife  and  flushed  with  their  triumph, 
resolved  upon  the  overthi'ow  of  the  throne  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons. 
A  provisional  government  had  been  hastily  organized  by  the  insui'gents  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  A  messenger  was  despatched  to  it  with  the  abrogation  of  the 
ordinances.  The  self-constituted  members  of  the  government  refused  to  receive 
the  envoy,  exclaiming  Avith  one  accord,  **  Away  with  him !  We  will  have  no 
mord  dealings  with  the  Bourbons."  Promptly  they  issued  a  decree  declaring 
that  Charles  X.  had  ceased  to  reign  in  France. 

The  King  and  Court  in  dismay  retired  to  the  chateau  of  Trianon  at  Ver- 
sailles, thi*ee  or  four  miles  further  back  in  the  country.  Here  about  twelve 
thousand  royalist  troops  were  assembled  for  the  protection  of  the  King.  Every 
hour  brought  tidings  of  additional  disaster  and  impending  peril.  An  immense 
concourse  of  the  enraged  populace  was  on  the  march  for  Versailles.  The 
safety  of  the  royal  family  demanded  immediate  flight.  It  was  night.  The 
King  set  out  on  horseback  for  Rambouillet  by  one  road,  while  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  with  her  two  children  travelled  by  another  route.  It  was  midnight 
when  the  carriage  reached  the  chateau  of  Rambouillet.  The  moon  alone  illu- 
mined tlio  windows  of  the  tower  as  the  royal  fugitives  alighted  in  the  silent  and 
deserted  coiuiyard.  The  little  Duke  of  Bordeaux  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
arms  of  his  governor.  Charles  X.  as  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  grief,  bowed  his  head  and  wept.  The  Dauphiness,  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  reached  Rambouillet  in  the  morning  in  disguise, 
having  escaped  innumerable  dangers.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  heroism, 
though  the  anguish  of  her  early  yeai*s  had  given  her  a  harsh  voice,  severe  fea- 
tures, and  a  chilling  demeanor.  The  King  loved  his  niece,  who  was  also  his 
son's  wife.  Affectionately  he  threw  his  arms  around  her,  pressing  her  to  his 
bosom  as  she  exclaimed  sobbing,  **Now  we  are  together  again,  and  I  hope 
forever." 

The  next  morning  the  King  assembled  his  family  around  him  and  announced  j 
his  intention  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  gi'andson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaulgl^ 
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His  son,  the  Duke  d^Angouldme,  the  natural  heir,  assented  to  the  arrangement 
and  resigned  all  liis  rights  to  the  crown.  The  King  immediately  drew  up  the 
following  act  of  abdication,  which  he  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans : 

"  I  am  too  deeply  distressed  by  the  evils  which  afflict  or  which  seem  to 
menace  my  people  not  to  have  sought  a  means  to  prevent  them.  I  have 
therefore  resolved  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favor  of  my  grandson.  The  Dau- 
phin, who  participates  in  my  sentiments,  likewise  renounces  his  rights  in  favor 
of  his  nepliew. 

"  You  will  therefore,  in  your  quality  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom, 
cause  to  be  proclaimed  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  the  crown.  You  will 
furthermore  take  all  the  measures  that  befit  you  to  regulate  the  forms  of  tlie 
government  during  the  minority  of  the  new  King.  Here  I  confine  myself  to 
making  known  these  arrangements.    It  is  a  means  of  avoiding  many  evils. 

"  You  will  communicate  my  intentions  to  the  diplomatic  body,  and  you  will 
inform  me  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  proclamations  by  which  my  grandson  shall 
be  recognized  King  under  the  name  of  Henry  V." 

There  was  a  strong  party  in  favor  of  placing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  upon  the 
throne.  It  was  conseqnentiy  for  their  interest  to  repudiate  all  the  claims  of 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  As  he  was  not  born  until  seven  months  after  the  death 
of  the  Duke  de  Herri,  some  of  the  partisans  of  the  Orleans  family  assumed  that 
he  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  the  Duchess.  Others  afiirmed  that  the  Duchess 
was  not  liis  mother,  but  that  a  surreptitious  child  had  been  adroitly  introduced 
so  as  to  secure  the  regal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Duchess  and  her  friends. 
Should  the  child  called  tlie  Duke  of  Bordeaux  die,  Louis  Philippe  would  be  the 
undoubted  heir  to  the  throne.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  veiy  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  regency  and  of  the 
guardianship  to  the  child.    He  is  reported  to  have  said : 

"  If  Henry  V.  should  have  only  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  it  would  be  enough  to 
make  me  pass  in  Europe  for  a  poisoner." 

Indeed,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1820,  two  months  after  the  birth  of  tlie 
child,  a  document  was  published  in  London  entitled  "  Protest  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,"  containing  the  following  statements : 

•*  His  Royal  Highness  declares  by  these  presents  that  he  protests  formally 
against  the  proch  verbal,  dated  the  29th  of  September  last,  which  document 
professes  to  establish  the  fact  that  tlie  child  named  Henri  Charles  Ferdinand 
Dieudonn^  is  the  legitimate  son  of  her  Royal  Highness  Madame  the  Duchess 
de  Berri. 

•♦  The  Duke  of  Orleans  will  produce  in  fit  time  and  place  witnesses  who 
can  make  known  the  origin  of  the  child  and  of  its  mother.  He  will  produce 
all  the  documents  necessary  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  Duchess  de  Bern  has 
never  been  pregnant  since  the  unfortunate  death  of  her  husband ;  and  will 
point  out  the  machinations  of  which  that  very  weak  Princess  has  been  the  in- 
strument." 

After  entering  into  minute  and  very  unpleasant  details  respecting,  the  al- 
leged birth  of  the  child,  it  is  added : 

"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  convinced  that  the  French 
nation,  and  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  will  be  sensible  of  all  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  a  firaud  so  audacious  and  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  he- 
reditary and  legitimate  monarchy.  Already  France  and  Europe  have  been 
victims  of  Bonaparte^s  usurpation.  Certainly  a  new  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
a  pretended  Henry  V.  would  bring  back  the  same  misfortunes  on  France  and 
on  Europe.  ^-^  , 

•*  Done  at  Paris,  the  30th  of  September,  1820."       digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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Tbis  document  was  published  in  London.  The  Government  of  France  did 
not  permit  its  republication  there.  But  now,  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Bour- 
bon throne,  it  was  issued  in  full,  in  the  '*  Courrier  Fran9ais  ^^  of  the  2d  of  An- 
grust,  1830,  upon  the  very  day  on  which  tlie  King  named  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
Laeutenant-General  of  France.  It  may  seem  sti'ange  that  under  these  circum- 
stances Charles  X.  could  have  consented  to  the  regency  of  Louis  Philippe. 
But  the  pressure  of  the  hour  was  such  that  there  was  no  alternative. 

The  populace  of  Paris  was  rapidly  gathering  for  an  expedition  to  attack  the 
King  at  Rambouillet,  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  The  Place  Louis 
XV.  and  the  Champs  Elysdes  were  thronged  with  the  teeming  masses.  Many 
of  them  were  well  armed,  and  organized  into  efficient  military  bands.  Every 
kind  of  vehicle,  omnibuses,  ooaches,  luxurious  can'iages,  and  carts,  were  put 
in  requisition  to  transport  this  army  to  the  chateau  where  the  royal  fugitives 
were  cowering  in  terror. 

At  three  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon  of  August  2  this  column,  m  a  multitu- 
dinous mass  which  could  not  well  be  counted,  commenced  its  march,  without 
organization,  provisions,  or  money.  They  pillaged  the  houses  on  the  way  for 
food.  The  march  was  continued  through  the  night,  many  dropping  down  by 
the  wayside  from  fatigue  and  sleepiness. 

Charles  X.  was  flattering  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  abdication  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  regency  had  settled  all  the  difficulty* 
when  he  was  appalled  by  the  arrival  of  a  comder,  announcing  to  him  that 
•*  eighty  thousand  men  were  marching  upon  Rambouillet."  Marshal  Maison, 
who  brought  this  intelligence,  did  not  intentionally  exaggerate.  The  King 
took  him  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window  and  said: 

"  Marshal  Maison,  you  are  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honor.  Tell  me,  on  your 
word  of  honor,  is  the  army  which  has  marched  out  of  Paris  really  eighty  thou- 
sand strong?  " 

The  Marshal  answered,  "Sire,  I  cannot  give  you  the  number  exactly;  but 
it  is  very  numerous  and  may  amount  to  that  force." 

"  Enough,"  the  King  replied.  *•  I  believe  you,  and  I  consent  to  everything 
to  spare  the  blood  of  my  guard." 

Immediate  an^angements  were  made  for  the  departure  of  the  royal  family 
by  way  of  Mainteuon  to  Cherbourg,  there  to  embark  for  exile  in  a  foreign 
land.  A  few  companies  of  chasseurs  of  the  line,  hussars,  and  lancers  composed 
the  vanguard.  Then  came  the  royal  carriages.  The  first  contained  the  Duch- 
ess de  Ben-i  and  her  two  children.  The  King,  with  some  of  his  family,  was  in 
the  next  A  long  line  followed  containing  numerous  members  of  the  Court. 
A  regiment  of  dragoons  formed  the  rear  guard. 

The  Court  halted  the  first  night  at  the  magnificent  royal  palace  of  Mainte- 
non.  The  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  the  melancholy  march  of  sevenU  days 
was  resumed.  The  King  took  leave  of  most  of  his  faithful  guard,  reserving 
only  his  Gardes  du  Corps  and  Gendarmerie  d'Elite,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Marmont.  The  inhabitants  of  the  region 
through  which  the  procession  passed  crowded  to  the  roadside  to  witness  the 
mournful  spectacle.  They  gazed  m  silence,  without  uttering  any  word  of  re- 
proach or  of  greeting.  The  King  appeared  sad  but  calm.  The  Duchess  d^An- 
goulOme  seemed  stunned  by  the  accumulation  of  woes  which  had  been  hei 
earthly  lot.  The  Duchess  de  Bern  was  cheerful,  hopeful,  almost  gay.  Site 
seemed  even  to  enjoy  the  romance  of  the  adventure.  Frequently  during  the 
slow  journey  the  two  ladtes  would  alight  from  their  carriages  and  walk  by  the 
roadside.  YHien  near  Carentan  some  officers  presented  tiiemselves  and  ad- 
^essed  the  King  in  words  of  sympathy.    He  replied :  uigmzea  oy  '•^OOQ Ic 
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"  Gentlemen,  keep  those  worthy  sentiments  for  that  chDd,  who  alooe  cmn 
save  yon  aU,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  little  flaxen  head  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeanx, 
peering  out  of  one  of  the  carriage  windows.  At  Valognes  diaries  X.  received 
the  standards  of  his  guard.  It  was  a  simple  but  imposing  ceremony.  The 
Duchess  de  Berri  with  her  two  chfldren  and  the  Duchess  d^Angouleme  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  King.  His  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion  as  he  said: 
**  I  receive  these  standards,  and  this  child  will  one  day  restore  them  to  yoo. 
The  names  of  each  of  you,  inscribed  on  your  muster-rolls  and  preserved  by  my 
grandson,  will  remain  registered  in  the  archives  of  the  royal  fiunily,  to  attest 
forever  my  misfortunes  and  the  consolation  I  have  received  from  your  fidelity.'* 

They  reached  Cherbourg  in  safety  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  immediately 
embarked  in  the  packet-boat  Great  Britain  for  a  retreat  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  offered  them  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood  in  Scotland.  Soo- 
eessful  diplomacy  in  Paris  placed  Louis  Philippe  upon  the  throne  of  France 
witiiout  submitting  the  question  to  the  suffrages  of  the  French  people.  Hie  Le- 
gitimists, adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  regarded  him  as  a  usurper. 
The  liberal  party,  believing  in  the  rifi^ts  of  the  people,  regarded  him  as  an  im- 
position.   Never  did  sovereign  experience  a  more  stormy  reign. 

A  year  passed  away.  The  Legitimist  party,  thouf^  not  strong  in  numbers, 
was  strong  in  rank  and  wealth,  and  had  generally  the  support  of  the  clergy. 
The  Duchess  de  Berri,  fond  of  adventure,  reckless  of  danger,  and  weary  of  the 
monotonous  life  at  Holyrood,  resolved  to  leave  Scotland,  enter  France  in  dis- 
guise, and  endeavor  to  rouse  the  Legitimist  nobility  and  the  Catholic  peasantry 
to  an  insurrection  against  the  government  of  her  uncle  Louis  Philippe,  and  in 
favor  of  her  son. 

**  The  idea,^*  writes  Louis  Blanc,  **  of  crossing  the  sea  at  the  head  of  faithful 
paladins;  of  landing  after  the  perils  and  adventures  of  an  unexpected  voyage 
in  a  country  of  knights  errant;  of  eluding,  by  a  thousand  disguises,  the  vigi- 
hince  of  the  watchful  enemies  through  whom  she  had  to  pass;  of  wandering,  a 
devoted  mother  and  banished  Queen,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  and  chlteau  to 
ch&teau;  of  testing  humanity  high  and  low  on  the  romantic  side,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  victorious  conspiracy,  of  rearing  in  France  the  ancient  standard  of  the 
monarchy — all  this  was  too  dazzling  not  to  captivate  a  young,  liigh-spirited 
woman,  bold  through  very  ignorance  of  the  obstacles  she  had  to  surmount; 
heroic  in  the  hour  of  danger  through  levity;  able  to  endure  all  but  ennui,  and 
ready  to  lull  any  misgivings  with  the  casuistry  of  a  mother^s  love." 

With  no  little  reluctance  the  ex-King  gave  his  assent  to  the  rash  enterprise. 
The  Duchess  was  to  repair  to  Italy,  where,  in  communication  with  her  friends, 
she  was  to  mature  her  plans,  and  then  land  secretly  at  Marseilles.  To  confer 
upon  her  the  show  of  authority,  the  abdicated  sovereign  ventured  to  declare 
her  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 

The  Duchess,  assuming  the  title  of  the  Countess  de  Segana,  left  Scotland  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1831,  and  passing  through  Holland  reached  Genoa.  Not- 
withstanding her  attempted  incognita,  she  had  not  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
French  spies.  The  timid  and  prudent  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  intim- 
idated by  the  menaces  of  the  French  Court,  requested  her  to  leave  his  domains* 
while  at  the  same  time  he  secretly  loaned  her  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Marie  Caroline,  accompanied  by  a  few  influential  firiends,  retired  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  received  her  very  kindly,  and  assigned  to 
her  use  the  palace  of  I^Iassa,  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  She  sent  confidential  agents  to  La  Yend^  and  to  the  south  of  France, 
secretly  to  arrange  for  a  general  and  simultaneous  uprising.  M.  de  Charette 
summoned  a  meeting  of  a  few  friends  of  the  old  r^gimg,|^^  ^^99$^^? &  ^^ 
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24th  of  September,  1881.  Fourteen  persons  of  high  distinction  were  present. 
The  discussion  was  long  and  animated.  The  enterprise  contemplated  would 
certainly  be  pronounced  by  the  Government  to  be  treason,  and  if  unsuccessful 
it  would  involve  the  death  of  those  engaged  in  it.  It  was  decided  by  a  major- 
ity of  nine  to  five  not  to  attempt  the  insurrection  in  La  Vendue  until  Marie 
Caroline  should  have  entered  the  south  of  France  and  the  movement  had  com- 
menced there.  The  party  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern  was  divided  into  three  very 
distinct  sections.  The  first  was  in  favor  of  employing  only  legal  means  for  the 
restoration  of  Henry  V.  The  second  wished  to  appeal  to  the  surrounding  dy- 
nasties for  their  armed  intervention.  The  third  urged  the  immediate  and  rev- 
olutionary rising  of  the  provinces.  Marie  Caroline  impetuously  advocated  the 
principles  of  the  third  party,  and  thus  alienated  from  her  cause  the  Umid  Legit- 
imist leaders  in  the  capital,  such  as  Chateaubriand  and  M.  Berryer,  and  also  of 
the  great  courts,  who  were  indignant  that  the  Princess  should  assume  to  act 
independently  of  their  counsel  and  support.  Charles  X.  was  by  no  means  in 
cordial  sympathy  with  his  impulsive  daughter.  Several  gentlemen  of  high  po- 
sition accompanied  the  Duchess,  and  they  soon  difiered  in  opinion  among  them- 
selves. Tlie  brother  of  the  Duchess  was  King  of  Naples.  But  the  French  Gov- 
ernment had  sent  the  Sicilian  King  a  warning  in  these  words : 

"  If  the  Duchess  de  Bern  attempts  to  make  Naples  the  theatre  of  her  in- 
trigues, France  has  troops  and  she  has  ships,  and  Toulon  is  not  veiy  far  from 
Naples." 

Marie  Caroline  was  therefore  not  allowed  to  protract  her  visit  to  Naples, 
though  she  was  received  by  her  brother  with  kindness.  The  Pope  also  gave 
her  a  very  gracious  reception  at  Rome.  Charles  X.  at  Holyrood,  alarmed  in 
view  of  the  aspect  of  affairs,  endeavored  to  recall  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  but  in 
vain.  The  correspondence  with  the  south  and  with  La  Vended  was  pushed 
with  renewed  activity.  The  Duke  d^Escars  traversed  the  southern  provinces, 
distributing  secret  proclamations  and  ordinances.  There  was  not  a  court  from 
which  the  Duchess  de  Bern  could  hope  for  aid  excepting  that  of  Madnd,  where 
Queen  Christina  was  her  firm  friend. 

The  24th  of  April,  1832,  was  decided  upon  for  the  departure  of  the  Duchess 
from  Massa  for  the  south  of  France.  It  was  announced  that  the  Duchess  was 
about  to  visit  Florence.  A  part  of  her  retinue  repaired  with  great  secrecy  to 
I^eghom.  As  the  evening  twilight  was  darkening  into  night,  a  travelling  car- 
riage, drawn  by  four  post  horses,  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  ducal  palace.  The 
Duchess,  accompanied  by  her  confidential  adviser,  M.  Brissac,  and  two  female 
friends,  Mile.  Lebeschu  and  Mrae.  de  Podenas,  entered  the  can*iage,  and  the 
horses  were  driven  rapiiUy  until  they  reached  the  shadow  of  a  high  wall  at 
some  distance  from  the  gate  of  Massa.  Here  the  carriage  was  momentarily 
stopped.  While  one  of  the  footmen  engaged  the  attention  of  the  postilion,  the 
other  opened  the  door,  and  in  the  darkness  the  Duchess,  with  M.  Brissac  and 
Mile.  Lebeschu,  slipped  out,  while  the /cmwie  de  chambre  of  Mme.  de  Podenas, 
who  was  secreted  on  the  spot,  entered.  Even  the  postilion  was  not  aware  of 
the  change  which  had  been  made  in  the  inmates  of  the  carriage,  and  drove  off 
at  a  gallop  toward  Florence. 

The  Duchess  with  her  two  companions  glided  along  under  the  shadow  of 
the  wall  until  they  reached  a  secluded  spot  on  the  seashore.  It  was  then  eleven 
o^clock  at  night.  Here  they  waited  the  arrival  of  a  small  steamer,  the  Carlo 
Alberto,  which  in  the  darkness  was  to  repair  to  that  spot  and  take  the  party  on 
board.  In  breathless  silence  they  watched  the  arrival  of  the  steamer.  A  dim 
lantern  lent  its  rays  to  guide  the  boat  from  the  steamer  to  the  designated  spot. 

There  was  unexpected  delay.    Hour  after  hour  passed  and  no  steamer  fll|^Lc 
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peared.  The  Duchess,  wrapped  in  her  cloak,  fell  soundly  asleep  upon  the 
sand.  At  length  a  feeble  light  in  the  distance  announced  the  approach  of  the 
steamer.  Rapidly  it  reached  its  destination ;  a  boat  was  sent  to  the  shore,  and 
at  three  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  Duchess  and  her  companions  stepped  upon 
the  deck  of  the  Carlo  Alberto.  Here  they  were  joined  by  other  influential 
friends,  so  that  the  whole  party  about  to  inrade  France  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne  consisted  of  two  women  and  eleven  men. 

During  the  voyage  the  Duchess  whs  cheerful  almost  to  gayefy.  She  seemed 
determined,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  wipe  out  the  reproach  of  pusillanimity  which 
the  Bourbon  name  had  so  often  incuiTed.  Others  of  the  party  appeared  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  peril  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  had  embarked  and  of 
the  very  many  chances  of  failure.  Though  the  sea  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
French  cruisers,  the  voyage  was  accomplished  without  interruption.  It  was 
not  until  midnight  of  the  28th  that  the  steamer  came  in  sight  of  one  of  the 
lighthouses  of  Marseilles,  near  which  the  party  was  to  disembark.  Two  lan- 
terns were  hoisted  upon  the  masts  as  a  signal  to  the  few  friends  rendezvoused 
on  the  shore. 

It  was  a  dark,  cloudy,  stormy  night.  The  south  wind  was  rolling  a  heavy 
,  sea  into  the  offing.  A  boat  was  sent  out  from  the  shore  to  transport  the  pas* 
sengers  to  the  land.  The  Government  was  alarmed  and  watchful,  and  cruisers 
were  vigilant  in  all  directions.  It  was  consequently  of  the  utmost  moment  that 
the  landing  should  be  effected  before  the  dawn.  It  was  with  great  difficult 
and  danger  that  the  Duchess  and  her  friends  upon  the  open  sea  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  steamer  to  the  boat.  The  waves  dashed  so  ftiriously  that  there 
was  momentary  danger  that  the  frail  boat  would  be  swamped  and  that  all 
on  board  would  perish. 

Marie  Caroline  manifested  intrepidity  which  won  for  her  tiie  admiration  of 
all  who  witnessed  it.  With  much  anxiety  those  on  board  the  steamer  saw  tlie 
boat  disappear  in  midnight  darkness,  over  1^  surges  of  the  stormy  sea.  The 
party  safely  effected  its  landing  through  the  surf.  Upon  the  cliff,  which  rose 
almost  precipitously  from  the  sea,  a  small  hut  had  been  reared  for  a  temporary 
shelter.  It  was  a  wild  re^on  of  the  coast,  where  bold  smugglers  had  chiselled 
out  a  precarious  path  up  the  steep  rocks,  which  they  climbed  with  caution  and 
apprehension.  The  Duchess,  appalled  by  no  obstacle  and  shrinking  from  no 
danger,  successfully  and  gayly  effected  the  ascent. 

In  some  strange  way  the  evening  before  the  landing  of  the  Duchess  the 
authorities  of  Marseilles  received  an  intimation  that  she  had  already  disem- 
barked upon  their  shores.  In  consequence  the  posts  throughout  Marseillei 
were  doubled.  The  conspirators  had  assembled  their  paitisans,  nearly  two 
thousand  in  number,  at  an  appointed  rendezvous  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city. 
The  white  banner  of  the  Bourbons  was  unfUrled  from  the  steeple  of  St.  Laa- 
rent,  the  alarm  bells  were  rung,  and  the  unintelligent  populace,  obedient  to  their 
leaders,  and  yet  bewildered,  began  to  shout  *'Vive  Henri  Cinq!^^  As  the 
morning  dawned  the  Duchess,  to  her  inexpressible  delight,  saw  the  BonrboB 
flag  waving  in  the  breeze  over  the  distant  steeple  of  tiie  church. 

But  soon  the  tumultuous,  unorganized  insurgents,  wiiose  leaders  had  hoped 
that  the  whole  populace  of  the  city  would  instantly  rush  to  their  banner,  heard 
the  tramp  of  the  King^s  troops,  approaching  in  solid  battalions.  With  gleam- 
ing bayonets  the  troops  advanced,  after  a  short  conflict  dispersed  the  throng* 
captured  several  of  t^eir  leaders,  dragged  down  to  the  mire  the  white  banner 
and  replaced  it  by  tiie  tricolor.  A  breathless  courier  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duchess,  in  her  retreat  at  the  hut,  the  despairing  words,  **  The  movement 
has  failed ;  you  must  leave  France."  ^.g,,,^^  by  GoOglc 
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The  ocean  was  now  lashed  by  one  of  the  fiercest  of  storms.  No  small  ship 
could  brave  its  fxxry.  The  alarm  had  been  given,  and  the  shore  was  lined 
with  officers  on  the  watch.  The  heroic  Duchess,  still  imdismajed,  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  relinqaish  her  enterprise.  To  all  tlie  remonstrances  of  her 
friends  she  replied,  **  I  am  in  France  now,  and  in  France  I  will  remain.^* 

While  at  Massa  she  had  a  dream,  in  which  her  departed  husband  appeared 
before  her  and  said,  *•  I  approve  of  your  projects,  but  you  will  not  succeed  in 
the  south.    You  will  only  prosper  in  La  Vendue." 

Thus  influenced,  she  undertook  the  perilous  journey  on  foot  of  four  hundred 
miles  across  France.  Disguised  as  a  peasant  boy,  with  Marshal  Bom*mont  as 
her  sole  companion,  she  commenced  this  journey  through  fields  and  unfre- 
quented roads.  The  first  night  they  lost  their  way  in  a  forest.  The  Duchess 
slept  upon  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  while  her  iaithful  companion  stood 
sentinel  by  her  side. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  record  the  innumerable  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  encountered  on  tliis  long  journey.  With  singular  sagacity 
and  an  unvarying  spirit  of  mirthfulness  die  Duchess  eluded  all  the  bands 
scouring  the  country  for  her  capture.  She  often  slept  in  sheds,  apparently  in- 
sensible to  fatigue,  and  seemed  charmed  by  the  peril  and  the  romantic  adven- 
tures which  she  was  continually  encountering.  She  was  probably  somewhat 
sustained  by  the  conviction  that  even  were  she  to  full  into  the  hands  of  her 
uncle  tlie  King,  ho  would  not  deal  very  harshly  with  his  niece.  Indeed,  the 
King  had  issued  orders  that  should  the  Duchess  be  captured  by  any  of  his 
cruisers  she  should  be  conveyed  to  Naples  and  delivered  to  her  parents.  She 
often  said  to  Marshal  Bourmont,  **Don^t  speak  to  me  of  suffering;  I  was  never 
so  happy  at  Naples  or  at  Paris  as  now." 

At  one  time,  when  surrounded  with  perils,  she  boldly  entered  the  house  of 
a  distinguished  Republican  and  siiid  to  him,  **  I  am  the  Duchess  de  Bern.  Will 
you  give  me  shelter?"    He  did  not  betray  her. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  after  a  journey  of  fifty  days,  the  Duchess  reached  the 
chateau  of  Plassac,  near  Saintes,  in  La  Vendee.  A  general  rising  of  her  fol- 
lowers had  been  appointed  at  tliis  place.  A  large  number  of  Vendean  chiefs 
were  there  awaiting  her  arrival.  On  the  21st  of  May  the  beautiful  Duchess,  in 
the  costume  of  a  peasant  boy,  repaired  on  horseback  to  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous. To  her  bitter  disappointment,  she  found  that  neither  in  the  numbers 
assembled  nor  in  the  enthusiasm  manifested  was  there  any  encouragement  to 
commence  operations. 

The  whole  soul  of  Uie  Duchess  was  aroused.  With  passionate  eloquence 
she  implored  her  followers  not  to  abandon  her.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
entreaties  a  few  injudicious  and  despairing  efforts  were  made.  Though  the 
peasants  fought  with  great  valor,  they  were  speedily  overpowered  by  the 
royalist  troops,  and  the  insurrection  melted  away.  All  parties  unite  in  condemn- 
ing the  cruelty  with  which  Uie  victors  wreaked  more  than  savage  vengeance 
upon  the  vanquished  partisans  of  tlie  Duchess. 

Marie  Caroline,  undismayed  by  defeat,  soon  regained  her  accustomed  hilar 
Ity.  Through  her  own  sagacity  and  the  devotion  of  her  friends,  assuming  vari- 
ous disguises,  now  that  of  a  graceful  boy,  again  that  of  a  peasant  girl,  she 
baffled  the  pursuit  of  her  foes.  Accompanied  by  a  single  companion,  she  wan- 
dered through  the  woods,  often  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  and  at  times  was 
carried  through  bogs  and  marshes  by  her  attendant  up  to  his  waist  in  water. 

♦•  At  one  time,"  writes  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  **  when  the  pursuit  was  hottest, 
she  foimd  shelter  in  a  ditch,  covered  with  bushes,  while  the  soldiers  in  pursuit 
of  her  searched  in  vain,  and  probed  with  their  bayonets  MJ^atf?P^f^fe^<^ 
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wood  with  which  it  was  environed.  The  variety,  the  hXigae,  the  dangers  of 
her  life  had  inexpressible  charms  for  a  person  of  her  ardent  and  romantic  dis- 
position." 

More  than  once  she  boldly  entered  some  garrison  town  occupied  by  royal 
troops,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  capture  her.  In  tlie  cos- 
tume of  a  peasant  girl,  with  heavy  wooden  shoes  on  her  little  feet,  she  would 
banter  the  officers  at  the  gates,  never  getting  the  worst  in  the  exchange  of 
jokes. 

The  Government  forces  were  drawn  out  in  numbers  so  strong,  and  were  so 
vigilant,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  friends  again  to  rally.  French  cruisers 
lined  the  shores  of  France,  keeping  such  a  watch  by  day  and  by  night  that  es- 
cape by  sea  seemed  hopeless.  All  the  energies  of  the  Government  were  called 
into  requisition  to  seize  her. 

The  Duchess  decided  to  take  refuge  in  the  city  of  Nantes.  She  had  there 
scarcely  any  partisans;  consequently  her  presence  there  would  not  be  sus- 
pected. A  few  Legitimists,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  afforded  her  an  asylum. 
Here  she  remained  several  months  while  the  pursuit  was  still  hotly  continued, 
and  while  all  who  had  in  any  degree  favored  her  claims  were  banished  by  the 
Government  with  the  most  unrelenting  severity. 

At  Nantes,  Marie  Caroline  was  sheltered  in  tlie  house  of  Mademoiselle  Du- 
guigny.  From  her  retreat  she  had  the  boldness  to  write  to  her  aunt  the  Queen, 
the  wife  of  Ix>ms  Philippe,  interceding  for  her  followers,  who  were  suffering 
the  most  temble  punishments.    Her  letter  contained  the  foUowing  sentiments : 

Whatever  may  be  the  consequenoes  in  whioh  I  may  be  Involved  from  the  position  in 
which  I  am  placed,  for  fulfilling  my  duties  as  a  mother,  I  shall  never  implore  your  interpo- 
sition for  me.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  pleading  for  those  brave  men  who  have  so  hon- 
orably devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  my  son.  I  implore  then  my  aunt,  whose  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  piety  are  well  known  to  me,  to  employ  all  her  influence  in  obtaining  in- 
terest in  their  fiiTor. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  our  situations,  a  volcano  is  under  your  fiset,  Madame, 
and  you  know  it  God  alone  knows  what  He  destines  for  us.  Perhaps  the  day  may  yec 
come  when  you  will  thank  me  for  reposing  confidence  in  your  kindness,  and  for  furnishing 
you  with  an  opportunity  for  maniibsting  it  in  behalf  of  my  unfortunate  friends.  Believe  in 
my  gratitude.  I  wish  you  much  happiness,  Madame.  But  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
you  to  think  it  i>06sible  you  can  be  happy  in  your  present  situation. 

I^Iabib  Caroline. 

This  letter,  so  humane  and  dignified  in  its  spirit,  was  conveyed  to  the  Queen 
at  St.  Cloud.  Five  months  passed  away  while  the  Duchess  remained  unde- 
tected in  her  retreat  at  Nantes.  A  renegade  Jew  of  the  name  of  Deutz,  as- 
suming great  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Duchess,  had  wormed  him&elf  into 
her  confidence.  He  had  been  employed  by  lier  to  convey  despatches  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  Deutz  obtained  an  interview  with  M.  Thiers,  and  promised 
for  a  stipulated  sum  to  guide  an  armed  band  to  the  retreiit  of  the  Duchess. 
The  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  concealment  of  Marie  Caroline 
were  such  that  it  was  still  very  difiicult  even  for  the  wily  Deutz  to  ascertain 
the  precise  place  of  her  retreat.  At  length  the  villain  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
interview.  The  Government  troops,  guided  by  him,  had  so  surrounded  the 
house  as  to  cut  off  every  avenue  of  escape.  In  the  following  terms  Louis  Blano 
describes  the  arrest : 

Deutz  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  his  benefactress.  The 
villain's  face  was  calm.  His  words  breathed  only  dovote<lnc8s  and  respect.  Meanwhile  a 
young  man  enters  and  hands  the  Princess  a  letter  inforreing  her  that  she  is  betrayed. 
Thereupon  she  turns  to  Deutz  and  communicates  to  him  the  news  which  she  has  received. 
He,  mastering  his  conAision,  replies  with  the  most  vehement  protestations  of  gratitude  and 
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fidelity.  But  no  sooner  had  he  withdrawn  than  bayonets  glittered  in  every  direction,  and 
eommissaries  of  police  rushed  into  the  hoose  with  pistols  in  their  hands. 

The  Duchees  de  Bern,  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  troops,  had  barely  time  to  take 
refuge,  with  IkLidemoiselle  Stylite  de  Kersabioc  and  Messieurs  Mesnard  and  Guibourg,  in  a 
little  hiding-place  formed  by  the  angle  of  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  Duchess's  chamber,  and 
the  entrance  to  which  was  concealed  by  an  iron  plate  at  the  back  of  the  chimney.  The 
commissaries  of  police  and  M.  Miiurice  Duval  at  their  head  finding  no  one  in  the  house  but  the 
two  Demoiselles  Duguigny,  Madame  de  Charettc,  and  Mademoiselle  Celeste  de  Kersabiec,  who 
all  four  displayed  perfect  coolness,  set  about  miking  the  most  minute  search. 

Sappers  and  masons  were  called  in.  The  various  articles  of  fUrniture  were  opened  or 
broken.  The  walls  were  struck  with  axes,  hammers,  and  crowbars.  Night  had  fallen  and 
the  work  of  demolition  was  still  going  on.  In  the  narrow  space  in  which  they  were  confined, 
the  Duchess  and  her  companions  had  only  a  small  opening  to  breathe  through,  to  which 
they  were  obliged  in  turns  to  apply  their  mouths.  A  fire  lighted  in  the  chimney  con- 
verted their  hiding-place  into  a  hot  oven;  and  there  was  a  moment  when  the  walls  of  their 
narrow  enclosure  were  so  violently  shaken  that  those  who  were  cooped  up  in  it  dreaded 
that  it  would  become  their  tomb. 

It  was  then  decided  by  the  {Arsons  engaged  in  the  search  that  the  house  should  be  oc- 
cupied by  soldiery  until  the  Princess  should  be  discovered.  This  decision,  being  heard  by 
those  in  the  hiding-place,  drove  them  to  despair.  They  had  been  sufiering  the  agony  of  con- 
finement for  aixteen  hours,  when  two  gendarmes,  who  occupied  the  chamber,  lighted  a  great 
fire  with  peat  and  newspapers.  The  prisoners  could  bear  this  no  longer.  Mademoiselle 
Stylite  de  Kersabiec  cried  out,  **  We  are  coming  out;  take  away  the  fire."  M.  Guibourg 
kicked  the  iron  plate,  which  had  now  become  red  hot  The  fire  was  instantly  brushed  away 
by  the  gendarmes,  and  the  Duchess  de  Berri  came  forth,  pale,  sinking,  and  overcome  with 
latigue  and  emotion. 

Still  the  Duchess  almost  gayly  said  to  her  captors,  in  reference  to  tlie  mar- 
tyr roasted  on  a  gridiron :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  made  war  upon  me  d,  la  St, 
iMurcnt,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  I  have  only  discharged 
the  duty  of  a  mother,  to  gain  the  inheritance  of  her  son." 

The  captive,  wliile  treated  with  respect,  was  conducted  to  rigorous  impris- 
onment in  the  castle  of  Nantes.  Two  days  after  she  was  conveyed,  with  tlie 
ladies  who  had  been  captured  with  her,  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Blaye.  All 
the  personal  effects  of  the  Duchess  she  carried  tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  dreary  citadel  of  Blaye,  overlooking  a  wretched  and  straggling  town, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Gironde.  Fi'om  the  battlements  of  the 
fortress  a  vast  extent  of  country,  desolate  and  monotonous,  is  spread  out  be- 
fore the  eye.  The  region  is  swept  by  chill  winds,  and  a  more  gloomy  abode 
could  scarcely  be  found.  But  the  castle  was  strong,  its  defences  almost  im- 
pregnable. When  well  garrisoned,  there  was  no  danger  of  a  surprise.  This 
fortress  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  as  if  expecting  a  rigorous  siege.  Nine 
hundred  veteran  soldiers  were  placed  within  its  ban-acks,  while  the  most  for- 
midable cannon  were  mounted  and  prepared  for  immediate  service. 

The  house,  vdthin  the  fortress,  in  which  the  Duchess  was  imprisoned,  was 
surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  palisades  twelve  feet  high.  The  wmdows  of 
all  the  rooms  and  even  the  apertures  of  the  chimneys  were  covered  with  strong 
iron  bars.  Everything  indicated  that  the  Duchess  was  to  expect  here  pro- 
tracted, perhaps  life-lpng  captivity.  Separated  from  her  fnends  and  suiTounded 
only  by  the  stern  and  gloomy  countenances  of  her  guard,  the  spirits  of  the 
Duchess  at  last  yielded  to  melancholy.  She  sank  beneath  the  magnitude  of 
her  misfortunes.  A  secret  anxiety,  as  yet  unsuspected  by  her  foes,  was  gnaw- 
ing at  her  heart.  A  doom  awaited  her  more  to  be  dreaded  than  dungeon  or 
scaffold— the  derision  of  Europe. 

The  indications  were  very  decisive  that  the  Duchess  was  about  to  become 
again  a  mother.     "  A  mysterious  love  affair,"  writes  Louis  Blanc,  **jB^n  inex- 
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cusable  act  of  impradence,  was  attributed  to  the  Duchess  deBerri.  And  it  was 
said  that  certain  consequences,  which  could  not  be  concealed,  were  inevitable. 
This  rumor,  indignantly  repelled  by  the  Legitimists  as  a  mere  impure  calumny, 
was  diligently  propagated  by  those  whose  morbid  curiosity  it  pleased,  or  who 
made  use  of  it  to  serve  their  own  unworthy  purposes.  But  the  place  of  all 
othei's  where  it  was  most  willingly  received,  though  conveyed  and  communi- 
cated from  one  to  another  in  ambiguous  terms,  was  the  palace.  The  King  him- 
self, whether  from  policy  or  from  real  indifiference,  permitted  a  free  course  to 
the  license  of  remark  around  him  upon  this  subject,  though  the  scandal  fell 
upon  his  own  family.  And  not  only  did  he  tolerate  the  rumors  circulating 
about  the  palace  as  to  the  presumed  dishonor  of  bis  niece,  but  he  even  added 
his  own  conjectures,  and  illustrated  the  subject  by  all  the  piquant  details  which 
his  memory  supplied  of  the  intrigues  of  the  old  Court." 

The  excitement  created  throughout  France  and  Europe  by  these  rumors  was 
intense.  By  many  they  were  regarded  as  gross  slanders.  The  Duchess  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  her  friends  expressive  of  theu*  undying  devotion  to 
her  cause.    Viscount  CMteaubriand  addressed  her  in  the  following  terms : 

Madame  :  You  will  deem  it  inconsiderate,  obtrusive,  that  at  such  a  moment  as  this  I  en- 
treat you  to  grant  me  a  fk.vor ;  but  it  is  the  high  ambition  of  my  life.  I  would  earnestly  so- 
licit to  be  numbered  among  your  defenders.  I  have  no  personal  title  to  the  g^reat  favor  I 
solicit  of  you  in  your  new  grandeur;  but  I  venture  to  implore  it  in  memory  of  a  prince  of 
whom  you  deigned  to  name  me  historian,  and  in  the  name  of  my  fisimily's  blood.  It  was 
my  brother's  glorious  destiny  to  die,  with  his  illustrious  grandfather,  M.  Malesherfoes,  the 
defender  of  Louib  XVL,  the  same  day,  the  same  hour,  for  the  same  cause,  and  upon  the  same 
■cafifold.  Chateaubbiakd. 

The  anguish  of  the  Duchess  is  represented  as  having  been  dreadful.  On 
the  22d  of  February,  1833,  she  sent  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  the  following 
declaration : 

Urged  by  circumstances  and  by  the  measures  ordered  by  the  Government,  though  I  had 
the  strongest  reasons  to  keep  my  marrlnge  secret,  I  think  it  a  duty  to  myself  and  my  ohil. 
dren  to  declare  that  I  was  secretly  married  during  my  reudence  in  Italy. 

Maeib  GABOLune. 

On  the  lOth  of  May  the  Duchess  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  To  secure  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child  she  was  compelled  to  declare  the  name  of  its  father. 
Immediately  after  the  birth  the  official  announcement  was  made  by  the  at- 
tendant physician : 

"  I  have  just  delivered  Madame  the  Dnchess  de  Ben*i,  the  lawful  wife  of 
Count  Hector  Lucheri  Palli,  Count  of  Campo  Franco,  gentleman  of  the  cham- 
ber to  tlie  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  domiciled  at  Palermo." 

The  daughter  of  a  King,  the  bride  of  the  Dauphin,  the  mother  of  the  heir  to 
the  tlirone  of  France,  was  now  nobody  but  Madame  Lucheri  Palli,  the  wife, 
clandestinely  married,  of  an  obscure  Italian  Count.  The  disgrace  in  the  eyes 
of  aristocratic  Europe  was  so  great  that  it  mattered  but  little,  so  far  as  iniblic 
sentiment  was  concerned,  whether  any  marriage  solemnities  had  been  ob- 
served or  not.  The  political  career  of  Marie  Caroline  was  now  closed  forever. 
Almost  contemptuously  Louis  Philippe  dismissed  her  from  her  prison.  She 
was  shipped  with  her  babe  to  her  friends  in  Naples,  and  we  hear  of  her  no 
more. 

But  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  now  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  emerges  from  the  chaos  of  revolutions  again  to  claim  tlie 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
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BLACK  FRIDAY. 


^  ^  (^  OLD  130i,"  Such  was  ^  joyful  heading  of  the  financial  columns  of 
yjT  the  newspapers  in  March,  1866,  teUing  all  their  readers  that  the 
efiects  of  war  were  gradually  vanishing  away.  The  currency  of  the  nation 
was  once  more  slowly  assimilating  to  that  of  the  world.  During  the  war  gold 
had  swollen  in  value  to  285,  when  the  promise  of  the  nation  to  pay  a  dollar 
on  demand  was  only  worth  thirty-five  cents.  Thence  it  had  gradually  sunk, 
until  in  September,  1865,  it  sold  at  145 ;  and  by  liie  following  March  it  had  fallen 
to  130*. 

All  our  purchases  from  foreign  nations,  all  duties  on  those  purchases,  and 
all  sales  of  domestic  produce  to  other  nations  are  payable  in  gold.  There  is 
therefore  a  large  and  legitimate  business  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 'gold,  es- 
pecially in  New  York,  the  financial  centre  of  the  nation.*  But  a  much  larger 
business  of  a  gambling  nature  had  gradually  grown  up  around  that  which  was 
legitimate,  and  at  times  the  child  was  so  powerful  as  almost  to  strangle  the 
parent.  These  gambling  operations  were  based  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  gold, 
and  these  in  turn  depended  on  successful  or  unsuccessful  battles,  or  on  events  in 
foreign  nations  that  could  be  neither  foreseen  nor  guarded  against.  The  trans- 
actions were  therefore  essentially  gambling.  If  gold  happened  to  rise,  those 
who  bought  it  made  money;  those  who  sold  it  lost;  the  community  neither 
made  nor  lost;  the  transaction  was  a  mere  transfer  from  the  purse  of  one  gam- 
bler to  that  of  another.  So  large  was  the  amount  of  this  speculative  business, 
gathering  up  all  the  gold-betting  of  the  nation  in  a  single  room,  that  it  more 
than  equalled  the  legitimate  purchase  and  sale  of  gold.  There  were  large 
and  wealthy  firms  who  made  this  their  chief  business ;  and  prominent  among 
them  was  the  firm  of  Smith,  Grould,  Martin  &  Co.,  fotu:  gentlemen  under  one 
partnership  name,  all  wealthy  and  all  accustomed  to  this  business  for  years. 
Their  joint  wealth  and  business  skill  made  them  a  power  in  Wall  street.  The 
leading  mind  of  the  firm,  though  not  the  first  named,  was  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Erie  Railway,  joint  owner  with  Colonel  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  of  two 
lines  of  steamboats,  and  largely  interested  in  a  number  of  railroads  and  other 
valuable  properties.  Mr.  Grould  looked  upon  gold,  railroads,  and  steamboats 
as  the  gilded  dice  wherewith  to  gamble ;  and  he  had  lately  purchased  seven 
millions  of  gold,  thereby  driving  tiie  price  from  131  to  140.  He  was  an  able, 
thoughtful,  clear-headed  dealer  in  Wall  street;  his  advice  was  often  sought, 
and  was  alwa3rs  valuable ;  but  his  ideas  and  operations  had  less  reference  to 
the  real  than  to  the  marketable  value  of  stocks.  His  enemies  alleged  that  he 
was  an  adept  on  the  corrupt  side  of  finance,  especially  skilfUl  in  the  imparta- 
tion  of  fictitious  values  and  in  the  creation  of  false  impressions.  During  the 
spring  of  1869  he  was  a  buyer  of  gold.  There  was  perhaps  fifteen  millions  of 
that  rare  currency  in  New  York  outside  the  Sub-Treasury ;  and  he  had  bought 
half  that  amount,  paying  therefor  a  bonus  of  a  little  more  than  two  millions 
of  dollars.  As  fast  as  he  had  purchased  the  precious  metal  he  had  loaned  it 
out  to  those  who  needed  it  for  the  payment  of  duties,  and  who  hoped  to  repur- 
chase it  at  a  lower  rate.  And  so,  though  the  owner  of  seven  millions,  he  had 
none  of  it  in  hand;  he  merely  possessed  the  written  acknowledgment  of  cer- 
tain leading  merchants  and  brokers  that  they  owed  him  that  amount  of  specie, 
which  they  would  repay  with  interest  on  demand. 

Having  this  amount  obtainable  at  any  moment,  Mr.  Gould  had  the  mercan- 
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tile  community  at  his  mercy.  But  there  was  some  hundred  millions  of  gold 
in  the  Treasury,  more  or  less,  and  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  at  any  time  tlirow  it  on  the  market.  On 
this  point  it  was  very  desirable  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  President  Grant; 
more  desirable  to  have  constant  access  to  his  private  ear.  In  the  middle  of 
June  General  Grant  left  Washington  for  Boston.  Fisk  and  Gould,  owners  of 
the  splendid  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Fall  River,  at  once 
invited  the  President  to  pass  over  theu:  line,  and  he  accepted.  A  handsome 
supper  was  served,  and  at  its  close  the  conversation  was  skilfully  turned  on 
the  financial  wants  and  resources  of  the  country.  After  one  gentleman  and  an- 
other had  expressed  their  views,  the  President  remarked  that  he  thought  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  fictitiousness  about  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  bubble  might  as  well  be  tapped  in  one  way  as  anotlier.  The  remark 
was  shrewd  and  sensible,  showing  that  the  President  was  no  believer  in  the  in- 
flation of  the  currency  or  the  higher  price  of  gold.  It  **  struck  across  us," 
said  Mr.-  Gould,  '*  like  a  wet  blanket."  To  keep  the  President  from  ordering 
the  sale  of  gold  while  tliese  conspirators  were  driving  up  the  price,  it  was  now 
necessary  to  bring  some  new  ai'gumcnt  to  bear  on  the  Presidential  mind. 

This  was  found  in  the  device  of  Mr.  James  McHenry,  a  prominent  English 
financier,  who  skilfully  heaped  together  large  masses  of  facts  and  figures  to 
prove  that  tlie  prosperity  of  tlie  country  depended  on  the  amount  of  produce  it 
could  exchange  for  the  wealth  of  other  nations ;  that  if  gold,  and  the  exchange 
that  depended  on  gold,  should  materially  advance  in  price,  the  harvests  a 
bounteous  Providence  was  then  pouring  into  the  lap  of  the  nation  would  at 
once  be  hurried  to  the  seaboard  and  sold  to  foreign  nations.  Three  hundred 
ships  were  at  that  moment,  he  said,  sailing  up  the  Mediterranean  laden  with 
grain  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  if  gold  should  rise  in  America,  those  ships 
would  never  repass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  would  come  to  this  country 
ballasted  with  precious  metals  which  they  would  exchange  for  wheat.  To 
keep  gold  from  falling  therefore,  to  hurry  forward  the  crops  of  the  year  and 
thus  give  employment  to  all  our  railroads  and  canals,  and  to  bring  into  the 
country  lai'ge  amounts  of  the  currency  of  the  world,  it  was  desirable  that 
Government  should  cease  to  be  a  seller  of  gold.  Tliis  tiieory  was  conveyed  by 
Mr.  Gould  to  a  Mr.  Corbin,  and  through  Mr.  Corbin  to  President  Grant.  To 
impress  the  public  mind  with  the  same  argument,  ^ir.  Corbin  wrote  an  editorial 
article  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  McHenry  procm-ed  its  insertion  in  the  ♦•  New 
York  Times  "  as  a  semi-ofEciaJ  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Administration. 

For  Mr.  Gould,  looking  around  him  to  see  in  what  way  he  could  best  influ- 
ence Government,  bethought  him  of  his  friend  Mr.  Abel  R,  Corbin,  a  brother- 
in-laW  of  tlie  President.  Mr.  Corbin  was  a  wealthy  retired  merchant  resid- 
ing in  New  York,  who  had  just  lost  $50,000  in  the  speculative  purchase  of 
bonds.  Feeling  somewhat  sore  over  the  transaction,  he  consulted  his  friend 
Gould  as  to  the  best  means  of  repairing  that  loss.  Mr.  Gould  told  him  that  he 
himself  was  a  heavy  buyer  of  gold,  and  then  had  a  large  amount  of  it  on  hand ; 
and  he  oflered  liim  a  share  in  the  purchase.  Mr.  Corbin  gladly  accepted  the 
offer,  and  Mr.  Gould  gave  him  a  wi'itten  statement  that  he  held  a  million  and 
a  half  of  gold  on  his  account.  This  was  one  of  those  happy  transactions 
where  all  the  gain  is  on  one  side,  all  the  loss  on  the  other.  It  was  an  offer 
of  all  the  profit  that  should  arise  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  gold ;  and  how  great  that  profit  might  be  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
every  rise  of  one  per  cent,  put  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  Mr.  Corbin^s  pocket. 
It  was  bought  for  less  than  thirty-three ;  had  it  been  sold  for  forty-eight,  as  was 
most  of  Mr.  Gould^s  gold,  Mr.  Corbin  would  have  realized  two  hundred  and 
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twenty-five  thousand  dollars!  For  this  •* potentiality  of  wealth  "  Mr.  Corhin 
never  paid  a  cent;  had  no  legal  claim  on  it;  took  no  risk  if  it  fell;  and  in  fact 
Tvhen  Mr.  Gould  made  the  handsome  offer  it  had  already  risen  considerably. 
The  whole  transaction  on  Gould^s  part  was  a  judicious  investment  of  that 
amount  of  the  profits  to  secure  a  relative  of  the  President's.  And  the  spark- 
ling bait  took.  From  that  moment  Mr.  Corbin  was  the  ready  helper  of  the 
gold  gamblers  in  all  their  efforts  to  advance  the  price ;  nor  was  he  too  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means  employed.  He  made  great  efforts,  however,  to  keep  the 
President  ignorant  of  his  share  in  the  pooL 

But  this  w:vs  by  no  means  Mr.  Gould's  only  effort  to  bring  personal  influ- 
ence to  bear  on  the  Administration ;  for  he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world 
and  skilful  in  indirect  bribery.  Meeting  Creneral  Horace  Porter,  the  private 
secretary  of  the  President,  at  Mr.  Corbin's  house,  he  improved  the  opportunity 
to  tell  the  General  how  large  a  dealer  he  was  in  stocks  and  gold ;  and  ho 
quietly  added,  '*  You  had  better  let  me  buy  you  some  gold;  gold  is  going  to  * 
rise  before  long,  and  suppose  I  pturchase  some  for  you."  General  Porter  per- 
emptorily declined.  But  Mr.  Gould  was  not  to  be  so  easily  refbsed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  handsome  fortune  for  the  private  secretary  of  the  President 
He  soon  after  slipped  the  following  significant  note  into  a  bundle  of  letters  for- 
warded to  General  Porter  after  he  had  left  New  York:  "Purchased  to-day 
$500,000  of  gold  at  [price  forgotten  by  General  Porter],  which  will  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  General  Porter.  Jay  Gould."  But  this  bait  did  not  take, 
although,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  worth  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  General 
Porter  promptly  wrote  back  positively  declining  all  interest  whatever  in  the 
speculation.    His  integrity  was  incorruptible. 

In  one  other  transaction  with  a  prominent  official  Mr.  Gould  was  more  suc- 
cessful. General  Daniel  Butterfield  was  at  this  time  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  at  New  York.  All  Secretory  Boutwell's  orders  to  sell  gold 
would  be  transmitted  through  him ;  if  any  one  knew  the  Secretory ^s  views  as 
to  ftiture  sales,  it  would  probably  be  the  New  York  head  of  the  Treasury.  At 
once  an  old  soldier  and  friend  of  Grant^s  and  occupying  a  high  financial  office, 
the  President  would  be  as  likely  to  consult  him  on  financial  affairs  as  any  one. 
It  was  by  accident  of  course  that  in  the  midst  of  all  these  transactions  which 
we  are  about  to  relate.  General  Butterfield  told  Mr.  Gould  one  day  that  he 
needed  ten  thousand  dollars ;  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  Mr.  Gould  had  that 
very  ten  thousand  dollars  lying  idly  by  and  for  which  he  had  no  use.  Mr. 
Grodld  therefore  handed  Greneral  Butterfield  his  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  which 
no  note  was  given  nor  any  receipt  token.  It  was  not  on  interest.  In  fact,  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  too  small  a  trifle  to  be  accounted  for  among  business 
men !  And  at  the  last  advices,  Mr.  Gould  had  never  asked  for  his  ten  thousand 
dollars  nor  had  General  Butterfield  paid  it. 

And  now  another  actor  comes  prominently  forward  on  the  stoge  in  the 
person  of  Colonel  James  Fisk,  Jr.  Mr.  Fisk  is  one  of  that  happy  class  of  men 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  great  tolents  for  business  and  but  little  con- 
science. Profuse  in  his  expenditures,  he  was  ever  grasping  aft;er  the  wealth 
of  others. 

Possessing  a  bold  and  comprehensive  mind,  seizing  instontly  the  strong  points 
of  a  bargain,  wholly  free  from  any  weak  prejudices  in  favor  of  honesty  or 
justice,  educated  to  a  very  clear  knowledge  of  mfinkind  by  his  early  training 
as  a  peddler,  and  having  improved  that  knowledge  by  extensive  dealings  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  Mr.  Fisk  was  the  very  partner  the  more  cautious  Gould 
desired.    Each  was  the  complement  of  the  other.    One  was  silent,  thoughtful, 
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and  far-seeing;  the  other  noisy,  bustling,  and  vivacious;  but  both  unscrupulous 
and  clear-headed  men  of  business.  They  were  types  of  that  class  of  the  com- 
munity among  whom  acquisitiveness  is  strong  and  moral  principle  weak;  the 
leading  minds  among  those,  too  numerous  in  a  large  commercial  community, 
who  possess  capital  and  brains,  but  are  untrammelled  by  conscientiousness.  In 
an  earlier  age  of  our  national  life  their  reputation  would  have  kept  the  more 
honest  portion  of  the  community  from  dealing  with  them.  But  at  a  period 
when  success  is  the  great  object  of  ambition,  and  wealth  the  ardent  desire  of 
all  classes,  they  had  met  with  great  success  and  accumulated  lai'ge  wealth. 
They  had  seized  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  by  judicious  waterings  had  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  eighteen  to  sixty-eight  millions.  They  ran  two  steam- 
boat hnes,  owned  two  or  tiiree  judges,  and  one  Legislature  permanently,  and 
occasionally  they  raided  into  a  neighboring  State  and  bought  anotlier.  And 
now  Mr.  Gould  asked  his  partner,  who  had  a  very  strong  way  of  **  putUng 
things,'*  to  help  him  influence  the  President.  Whereupon  Fisk  armed  himself 
with  a  letter  of  introduction,  studied  up  the  old  theory  of  the  benefit  to  the 
nation  from  the  high  price  of  gold  during  harvest  time,  counted  up  once  more 
the  three  hundred  grain-laden  ships  sailing  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  started 
for  Newport  to  see  the  President.  "  I  endeavored,*'  says  Fisk,  '*  as  far  as  I 
could,  to  convince  him  (Grant)  that  his  policy  would  bring  destruction  on  us 
all.'*    The  sphinx  heard,  but  made  no  response. 

Deriving  but  little  satisfaction  from  the  Presidential  visit,  they  tried  to  tap 
the  Secretary.  Mr.  Corbin  wrote  to  Mr.  Boutwell  on  the  question  of  his  policy 
of  contraction;  but  the  Secretary  replied  in  such  formal  terms  that  no  clue 
could  be  gained  to  the  purposes  of  Government. 

In  his  earlier  movements  in  gold,  Mr.  Gould  had  combined  with  certain 
prominent  brokers  of  New  York  to  buy  up  all  they  could  obtain  at  a  given 
price.  By  theur  joint  efforts  that  price  rose  till  in  May  it  stood  at  144| ;  but  a« 
soon  as  they  ceased  to  buy,  the  price  began  to  recede  until  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  it  again  stood  at  136.  The  others  were  then  frightened  and  sold  out. 
'*  All  these  other  fellows  deserted  me  like  rats  from  a  ship,*'  said  Gould.  But 
for  him  to  sell  out  then  would  involve  a  heavy  loss,  and  he  preferred  a  gain. 
He  therefore  called  upon  his  friend  and  partner  Fisk  to  enter  the  financial 
arena.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Fisk  to  say  that  for  some  time  he  declined ;  he 
clearly  saw  that  the  whole  tendency  of  gold  was  dowtiward.  But  when  Gould 
made  the  proposition  more  palatable  by  suggesting  corruption,  Fisk  immediate- 
ly swallowed  the  bait.  Gould  assured  him  that  Mr.  Corbin,  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Dent,  another  brother-in-law.  General  Porter,  the  Presi- 
dent's private  secr^ary,  and  Creneral  Butterfield,  the  Assistant  Treasurer, 
were  all  to  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  speculation ;  and  he  also  hinted  that 
^Irs.  Grant  was  to  have  her  shai'e.  Fisk  knew  that  jointly  they  could  buy  up 
all  the  gold  in  the  circles  of  New  York ;  but  he  greatly  feared  the  Sub-Treas- 
ury with  the  hundred  millions  in  its  vaults.  He  well  knew  that  the  propoei- 
tion  of  Government  to  sell  the  smallest  part  6f  this  would  at  once  crush  the 
market.  As  the  clear-headed  Fisk  subsequently  expressed  himself,  "  Oh,  our 
phantom  gold  can't  stand  the  weight  of  the  real  stuff."  He  therefore  declined 
to  enter  into  the  proposed  purchase  till  he  was  informed  that  it  was  tainted  with 
corruption.  When  he  had  been  led  to  believe  this,  when  he  was  told  that 
tlie  nearest  relations  of  the  President  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  price 
of  gold,  he  at  once  felt  at  home.  He  immediately  entered  the  market  and 
purchased  twelve  millions. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  there  is  honor  among  thieves.    This  appears  not 
to  be  true  on  the  Gold  Exchange.    All  Mr.  Gould'«i  statements  to  his  own  part- 
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ner  were  false,  except  those  relating  to  Corbin  and  Butterfield.  And  Mr.  Cor- 
bin  did  his  best.  He  not  only  talked  and  wrote  to  the  President  himself;  not 
only  wrote  for  the  New  York  •*  Times,"  but  when  General  Grant  visited  him  in 
New  York,  he  sent  Gould  to  see  him  so  often  that  the  President,  unaware  of 
the  financial  trap  set  for  him,  rebuked  the  door  servant  for  giving  Mr.  Gould 
such  ready  access.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  neither  Corbin,  Gould,  nor 
risk  ever  spoke  to  ihe  President  of  their  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  They 
were  only  patriots  urging  a  certain  course  of  conduct  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

These  speculations  as  to  the  advantage  to  the  country  of  a  liigher  price  of 
gold  seem  to  have  had  some  effect  on  the  Presidential  mind;  for  early  in 
September  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Boutwell,  then  at  his  Massachusetts  home,  giving 
his  opinion  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  suggesting  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  lower  the  price  of  gold  by  sales  from  the  Treasury  whilo 
the  crops  were  moving  to  the  seaboard.  Mr.  Boutwell  therefore  telegraphed  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  at  Washington  only  to  sell  gold  sufficient  to  buy  bonds 
for  the  sinking  fhnd.  Through  Mr.  Corbin  or  in  some  other  way  this  letter 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  conspirators ;  for  they  at  once  began  to  purchase  and 
the  price  began  to  rise.  By  the  6th  of  September  it  stood  at  1374,  a  rise  wliich 
made  a  small  fortune  for  the  speculators.  To  keep  Corbin  in  good  humor  and 
ti'ue  to  the  ring,  Mr.  Grould  paid  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as  the  profits 
of  the  rise  for  that  one  week  on  half  a  million  of  his  million  and  a  half.  There 
was  a  further  profit  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  the  remaining  million  belong- 
ing to  Corbin,  but  this  he  preferred  to  leave  in  for  a  fhrttier  rise.  Gould  and 
his  fnends  now  held  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  gold,  or  rather  promises  to 
pay  so  much  gold  on  demand.  To  help  him  carry  this  enormous  amount  of 
specie,  he  needed  a  bank  that  should  certify  his  checks  to  any  amount.  He  and 
his  fiiends,  expecting  this  contingency,  had  fortified  themselves  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Tenth  National  Bank  of  New  York  for  that  purpose.  The  capital 
of  this  institution  was  a  million  of  dollai^s,  and  Gould  and  his  friends  had 
bought  up  five  thousand  and  ten  shares,  thus  owning  ten  shares  more  tlian 
half.  They  had  their  own  President  and  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  bank  was 
run  entirely  in  the  interest  of  tlie  gold  speculators.  The  most  remarkable 
evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  on  the  23d  day  of  September,  the  day  before 
the  bubble  broke,  Mr.  Gould's  firm  had  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  de- 
posit there  at  the  commencement  of  the  day's  business ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  bank  certified  checks  that  day  to  tlie 
amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars!  all  of  which  were  made  good  before  tlio 
close  of  the  day.  It  was  the  intent  to  certify  a  much  larger  amount  the  next 
day.  But  -Govemment  had  become  alarmed  at  the  action  of  the  bank,  and  sent 
on  three  examiners,  who  took  possession  of  the  bank  at  its  opening  that  morn- 
ing of  Black  Friday;  and  while  these  examiners  did  not  interfere  with  its 
ordinary  business,  the  bank  did  not  dare  to  certify  checks  for  which  there  was 
no  deposit. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  gold,  swelling  and  falling  like  the  tide,  stood  at 
135i.  The  clique  then  commenced  their  largest  purchases,  and  within  nine 
days  had  bought  enough  to  hold  sixty-six  millions — nearly  every  cent  of  it  fic- 
titious, and  only  included  in  promises  to  pay.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
September  22,  the  price  was  1401 ;  but  it  had  taken  the  purchase  of  thirty  or 
folly  millions  to  put  it  up  that  five  cents.  Could  it  be  forced  five  cents  higher, 
and  all  sold,  the  profits  would  be  over  ten  millions  of  dollars!  It  was  a  stake 
worth  playing  for.  But  the  whole  mercantile  community  was  opposed  to  them ;, 
bountiful  harvests  were  strong  arguments  against  them ;  and  more  than  I^C 
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else,  there  stood  the  Sub-Treasary  of  the  United  States,  with  its  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  its  vaults,  ready  at  any  time  to  cast  its  plethora  of  wealtli 
on  their  unfortunate  heads.  To  deceive  the  community  as  well  as  to  keep 
their  own  courage  up,  Fisk  and  his  associates  boldly  spread  the  rumor  that  the 
President  himself,  his  wife.  General  Porter,  his  two  brothers-in-law,  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  Congress,  doorkeepers  of  Congress,  and  numerous 
other  influential  and  potential  personages  were  interested  in  the  upward  move- 
ment, and  possessed  sufficient  power  with  the  Administration  to  keep  Mr. 
Boutwell  from  selling.  But  Gould  and  Corbin  both  knew  how  slight  was  their 
hold  on  the  President;  and  to  improve  that  hold  to  the  utmost,  Corbin,  while  as- 
suring Gould  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any  Government  sale,  and  yet  him- 
self greatly  in  trepidation,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Grant  urging  him  not 
to  interfere  with  the  warfare  then  raging  between  the  bulls  and  the  bears,  nor 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  do  so.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  the 
fact  that  Corbin  himself  was  interested  in  a  million  and  a  half  of  gold,  nor  of 
Gould,  nor  of  any  others  of  the  gold  ring.  It  was  on  its  sutOeu^  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  an  unselfish,  patriotic  old  gentleman  to  his  brother-in-law  the  President, 
urging  him  for  the  country's  sake  to  exert  all  the  influence  of  Government  in 
favor  of  peace  and  quiet;  peace  and  quiet  meaning  tue  permission  to  certain 
gold  gamblers  to  ruin  half  Wall  street. 

The  letter  would  probably  have  had  some  effect,  but  unfortunately  the  ring 
overdid  their  business  in  the  way  in  which  they  sent  it.  Hardly  daring  to  in- 
trust so  valuable  a  letter  to  the  common  mails,  Mr.  Gould  called  on  Fisk  to 
furnish  his  most  trusty  henchman  for  its  safe  delivery.  Mr.  Fisk  selected  Mr. 
W.  O.  Chapin,  and  told  him  to  give  no  rest  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  till  he  had 
deposited  the  precious  missive  in  the  Presidential  hands.  Mr.  Chapin  travelled 
all  that  day,  and  midnight  found  him  thirty  miles  off  from  the  President,  who 
was  stopping  at  Washington  (Pa.,  not  D.  C).  Continuing  his  journey  oyer  a 
mountainous  road,  losing  his  way,  but  not  his  letter,  Mr.  Chapin  finally  ar- 
rived at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  find  the  President,  even  at  that  early 
hour,  playing  croquet  with  hiis  private  secretary.  Mr.  Chapin  delivered  his 
letter,  asked  General  Grant  if  there  was  any  reply,  and  being  told  there  was 
none,  started  for  his  home,  first  telegraphing  to  his  employer,  **  Letter  deliv- 
ered all  right." 

It  was  a  most  unfortunate  telegraphic  message  he  sent  back.  He  swears 
that  his  meaning  was  that  the  letter  was  ddivered  all  right;  and  so  the  de- 
spatch reads.  But  the  gold  gamblers,  blinded  by  the  greatness  of  the  stake  at 
risk,  interpreted  the  **  all  right'*  of  the  message  as  an  answer  to  the  contents 
of  Mr.  Corbin's  letter — that  the  President  thought  the  letter  all  right;  and  on 
the  strength  of  that  reading  Fisk  rushed  into  the  market  and  made  -numerous 
purchases  of  gold.  But  that  very  letter,  which  was  intended  to  be  their  gov- 
ermnental  safeguard,  led  to  their  ruin.  Carried  by  special  messenger  for  a  day 
and  a  hal^  its  urgency  that  the  Administration  should  sell  no  gold,  coupled  with 
frequent  assertions  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Corbin  was  a  great  bull  in  gold, 
excited  General  Grant's  suspicions.  He  feared  that  <!k>rbin  was  not  actuated 
by  patriotic  motives  alone  in  this  secret  correspondence.  At  the  President's 
suggestion,  therefore,  Mrs.  Grant  wrote  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Corbin,  telling  her 
that  nmicH^  had  reached  them  that  Mr.  Corbin  was  connected  with  speculators 
in  New  York,  and  that  she  hoped  if  this  was  so  he  would  at  once  disengage 
himself  from  them ;  that  the  President  was  much  distressed  at  such  rumors. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Corbin  was  greatly  excited.  He  immediately 
billed  on  Gould,  showed  him  the  letter,  and  said  he  must  at  once  sell  out  what 
old  he  had,  and  close  the  transaction,  so  that  he  might  instantly  write  to  tlie 
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President  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  speculation  whatever.  Gould  at  once 
replied  that  if  Uiat  letter  should  be  known,  it  would  ruin  him  and  the  whole 
clique,  and  Corbin  promised  the  utmost  secrecy;  evidently  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  deceiving  all  outsiders.  Corbin  then  proposed  that  Gould  should  sell 
or  assume  the  million  and  a  half  of  gold  he  had  offered  him,  and  should  pay 
him  $100,000  for  the  rise  on  that  amount.  Gould  was  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  him  the  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  had  a  check  to  his  order  for 
Uiat  amount  made  out  and  signed;  but  he  only  proposed  to  pay  it  to  him 
on  account;  Corbin  must  be  kept  in  the  ring  to  retain  his  influence  over  the 
President.  This  Corbin  refiised  to  accept;  and  he  says  he  *'  did  what  I  think 
it  would  have  troubled  almost  any  other  business  man  to  consent  to  do — ^refuse 
$100,000  on  a  rising  market.  If  I  had  not  been  an  old  man,  I  should  have 
done  it  just  as  sure  as  the  offer  was  made.  I  said,  'Mr.  Gould,  my  wife  says 
"  No ; "  Ulysses  thinks  it  wrong,  and  that  it  ought  to  end.    So  I  give  it  up.' " 

In  his  report  on  *♦  The  Gold  Panic  "  to  Congress,  General  Garfield  gives  us 
the  following  vivid  sketch  of  this  transaction : 

"  The  picture  of  these  two  men  that  night,  as  presented  in  the  evidence,  is  a 
remarkable  one.  Shut  up  in  the  library  near  midnight,  Corbin  was  bending 
over  the  table  and  straining  with  dim  eyes  to  decipher  and  read  the  contents 
of  a  letter  written  in  pencil  to  his  wife,  while  the  great  gold  gambler  looking 
over  his  shoulder  caught  with  his  sharper  vision  every  word.  The  envelope 
was  examined  with  its  postmark  and  date,  and  all  the  circumstances  which 
lent  significance  to  the  document  In  that  interview  Corbin  had  the  advantage, 
for  he  had  had  time  to  mature  a  plan.  He  seems  to  have  determined  by  a  new 
deception  to  save  his  credit  with  the  President,  and  at  the  same  time  reap  the 
profit  from  his  speculation  with  Mr.  Gould.  He  represented  to  Gould  the  dan- 
ger of  allowing  the  President  any  reason  to  believe  that  he,  Corbin,  was  en- 
gaged in  speculation,  and  said  he  had  prepared  a  letter  to  the  President  deny- 
ing that  he  had  any  interest  in  the  movement,  direct  or  indii'ect,  and  said  that 
he  must  send  tlie  letter  by  the  first  mail,  but  that  in  order  to  send  it,  it  must  be 
true.  He  proiK)sed  therefore  to  Gould  that  they  should  settle  the  purchase  of 
a  million  and  a  half  by  Grould's  paying  to  him  the  accrued  profits,  which,  as 
gold  stood  that  night,  would  amount  to  over  $100,000  in  addition  to  the  $25,000 
he  had  already  received. 

"  Gould  was  unwilling  either  to  refuse  or  accept  the  proposition.  Fearfid 
on  the  one  hand  of  losing  his  money,  and  on  the  other  of  incurring  Corbin's 
hostility,  he  asked  a  delay  until  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  enjoined  and 
maintained  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  letter.  The  next  morning 
they  met  again,  and  concerning  this  interview  their  testimony  disagrees.  Cor- 
bin says  that  Grould  offered  him  $100,000  on  account  if  he  would  remain  in  the 
pool,  but  swears  that  by  a  heroic  effort  of  virtue  on  his  part,  and  urged  by  the 
entreaty  of  his  wife,  he  declined  the  offer.  Gould  swears  that  Corbin  insisted 
on  full  payment  and  discharge.  Corbin  says  that  Gould  gave  him  a  look  of 
deep  distrust,  exclaiming,  '  If  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Grant's  letter  is  known,  I 
am  a  ruined  man.'    Corbin  promised  secrecy,  and  the  conference  broke  up." 

Gould  kept  this  letter  sacred,  not  only  ftom  the  outside  world,  but  fi*om  his 
own  partner  Fisk,  and  from  all  his  other  associates  in  the  pool.  While  Flsk,  un- 
knowing how  closely  ruin  was  approaching  them,  was  buying  large  quantities 
of  gold  that  day,  Gould  improved  the  opportunity  to  sell  out  all  the  gold  he  had. 
Fisk  gives  this  account  of  the  transaction,  in  language  which  betrays  its  author : 

**  Mr.  Gould  says  to  me,  •  Old  Corbin  feels  troubled  and  nervous  about  some 
ffold ;  he  wants  a  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  what  do  you  think  of  it? '  Said  I, 
*If  he  wants  that  money  to  deal  out  to  people,  and  it  willL,^j3jg^^t^^te^ggtJiei^^ 
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our  position  in  regard  to  this  gold,  we  will  give  him  one  hupdred  tlioosand  or 
two  hundred  thousand.'  '  Well,'  said  he,  *  do  as  you  please.'  I  went  imme- 
diately and  got  a  check  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  gave  it  to  Gould, 
who  said  he  would  give  it  to  Corbin  that  night." 

Fisk  knew  nothing  of  the  letter.  He  only  knew  that  Corbin  was  to  be 
bribed,  and  he  was  willing  to  double  the  bribe  if  it  would  be  made  more  effec- 
tual. It  was  not  till  some  days  after  that  Fisk  was  told  that  Corbin  was  never  paid 
the  money.  Transactions  for  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  between 
these  partners  were  of  but  little  moment  in  the  greatness  of  their  operations. 

After  giving  up  this  $100,000  and  tlie  chance  to  make  yet  more,  Mr.  Corbin 
considered  himself  out  of  the  ring.  He  therefore  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the 
President,  telling  him  that  he  had  no  interest  whatever  in  any  gold  specula- 
tion. For  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  he  spoke  no  word  about  the 
gold  Gould  had  bought  for  him ;  everything  in  his  letter  was  in  the  present  tense : 
**  I  have  no.  interest  in  gold  whatever."  But  General  Grant  understood  this 
letter  as  meaning  much  more — that  he  never  had  had  any  interest  in  the  whole 
trans-action;  and  when  the  two  brothers-in-law  met  on  the  subsequent  Sunday 
in  the  White  House,  the  President  told  him  he  coidd  not  imagine  how  much 
relief  it  was  to  know  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  that  disgraceful  speculation. 
As  Corbin  says,  that  exonerated  him  more  than  he  asked  for ;  but  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  undeceiving  him. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  September  21,  it  was  determined  to  close 
the  corner  within  two  days.  The  clique  had  been  purchasing  through  differ- 
ent brokiers ;  they  now  concentrated  their  business  in  the  hands  of  William 
Belden,  a  former  partner  of  Fisk's,  and  as  unscrupulous  as  one  must  be  to  be 
associated  in  business  with  him.  Belden  rushed  into  the  market^  employed  a 
new  horde  of  brokers,  purchased  very  largely,  and  everywhere  announced  that 
gold  would  yet  go  to  200.  Principal  among  his  brokers  was  Albert  Speyers,  a 
zealous,  injudicious  man,  ready  to  execute  any  order;  and  he  was  told  to  take 
his  orders  from  Fisk,  and  to  buy  all  the  gold  he  could  reach.  His  first  order 
was  to  buy  two  millions ;  then  to  buy  and  buy,  and  keep  on  buying.  And  in 
the  execution  of  this  order  he  was  so  successful  that  the  next  day  he  could  not 
tell  how  much  he  had  bought.  Gold  began  that  day  at  39^ ;  it  closed  at  44 ;  a 
rise  which  of  itself  would  clear  four  millions  of  dollars  for  a  single  day's  gain! 
Mr.  Speyers  states  that  his  charge  for  commissions  for  that  and  the  next  day 
was  $41,000;  but  they  refused  to  pay  him  one  cent  for  his  services.  After 
it  was  all  over  they  offered  him  $200,000  to  swear  that  he  bought  for  Beldea 
and  not  for  Fisk;  but  he  most  virtuously  refused. 

While  Speyers  was  buying  amid  the  wildest  excitement,  James  Fisk  coolly 
came  into  the  Gold  Room  and  offered  to  bet  any  part  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
that  gold  would  sell  at  200 ;  and  amid  all  the  gamblers  of  the  Gold  Room  no 
one  dared  to  take  his  bet.  The  operations  of  tliat  room,  usutdly  amounting  to 
seventy  millions,  that  day  reached  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions.  The 
clique  had  a  full  list  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  leading  business  men  of 
New  York  short  of  gold,  and  Fisk,  to  frighten  them  into  selling  at  his  own 
terms,  now  proposed  to  publish  that  list  in  the  public  columns  of  the  morning 
papers !  The  outrageous  proposition  to  publish  private  business  in  the  publio 
newspapers  was  not  an  unwelcome  one  to  the  clique,  for  it  would  have  shot 
gold  up  tremendously.  They  immediately  sent  to  Uieir  attorneys  for  consulta- 
tion, and  it  was  only  when  told  that  such  a  proceeding  would  constitute  a  con- 
spiracy for  which  they  could  be  indicted,  that  they  abandoned  the  scheme. 
Much  as  they  loved  gold,  they  loved  tlie  outside  of  a  jail  better.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  complete  their  work  the  next  day.  r^r^n]r> 
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That  next  day  was  Friday,  September  24,  commonly  called  Black  Friday, 
either  from  the  black  mark  it  caused  on  the  ohai'acters  of  dealers  in  gold,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  from  the  ruin  it  brought  to  both  sides.  The  Gold  Boom 
was  crowded  for  two  horn's  before  the  time  of  business.  In  the  centre  of  the 
amphiUieatre,  and  around  the  weak  little  fountain  that  there  bubbled  up  its  per- 
petual protest  against  having  anyUiing  to  do  with  such  noisy,  dh'ty  work,  ex- 
cited brokers  were  betting,  swearing,  and  quarrelling.  Many  of  them  were 
pallid  with  fear  of  the  ruin  that  day's  business  would  probably  bring;  others 
were  gloriously  happy  under  the  expectation  of  high  commissions;  but  the 
better  portion  of  them  were  sad  and  thoughtful.  Fisk  was  there,  gloating  over 
the  prospect  of  gi*eat  gains  from  others*  ruin.  His  brokers  were  there,  noisy 
and  betting  on  the  rapid  rise  of  gold  and  the  success  of  the  corner.  All  alike 
were  greatly  excited,  paljntating  between  hope  and  fear,  and  not  knowing  what 
an  hour  might  toing  forth.  On  Thursday  night  gold  had  closed  at  144,  having 
risen  nearly  five  per  cent,  through  the  day.  On  Friday  morning  the  first  sales 
were  made  at  150,  an  advance  of  six  per  cent,  through  the  silent  hours  of 
night  and  the  noisy  hours  that  preceded  business.  That  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise like  gold  should  rise  six  per  cent,  in  a  single  night,  without  the  slightest 
demand  for  it  from  business  circles,  shows  the  gambling  nature  of  the  trans- 
action and  the  tremendous  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  ring.  Speyers 
was  sent  into  the  room  with  orders  to  buy  at  150;  he  soon  received  or- 
ders from  Fisk  to  put  it  np  to  160.  Somewhat  alarmed  by  the  enormous 
business  he  was  doing,  he  would  occasionally  slip  out  of  the  room  to  see 
his  employer;  but  he  was  always  met  with  smiling  coolness  and  told  to  buy 
more  and  pay  higher.  It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  large  purchaser 
baying  at  higher  rates  than  he  was  asked.  He  would  not  take  lower  offers ;  only 
ask  high  prices,  and  Speyers  immediately  accepted.  In  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon another  broker  enters  the  Gold  Boom  and  informs  Mr.  Speyers  that  the 
excitement  is  so  great  that  if  he  continues  to  buy  gold  he  wiU  certainly  be  shot 
in  the  stock  room ;  and  the  excited  but  brave  Speyers  forthwith  rushes  into  the 
stock  room  and  tells  the  astonished  stock  brokers  that  he  intends  to  continue 
to  buy  gold,  and  that  if  any  scoundrel  wants  to  shoot  him,  that  is  the  time  and 
place.  But  no  one  fired;  and  leaving  the  stock  room,  he  once  more  reported 
in  person  to  his  employer  Fisk,  who  patronizingly  told  him  to  return  and  be 
sure  to  put  gold  up  to  160.  The  magnitude  of  this  order  may  be  seen  in  the 
fiust  that  this  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  would  of  itself  be  equal  to  a  profit  of 
eleven  millions  on  the  caU  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators! 

We  have  said  that  gold  closed  on  Thursday  at  144;  Speyers  commenced 
his  work  on  Friday  by  offering  145,  one  per  cent,  higher  than  the  last  pur- 
chase. Receiving  no  response,  he  offered  to  buy  at  146,  147,  148,  and  149  re- 
spectively, but  without  takers.  Then  150  was  offered,  and  half  a  million  was 
sold  him  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  who  had  quietly  organized  a  band  of  prominent 
merchants  who  were  determined  to  meet  the  gold  gamblers  on  their  own 
ground.  Orders  to  buy  were  now  being  telegraphed  into  the  Gold  Room  fr*om 
all  parts  of  the  country,  by  those  who  had  sold  gold  short  and  feared  that  it 
might  go  up  as  Fisk  threatened  to  200.  For  the  telegraph  wires  stretched 
their  long  fingers  out  of  the  windows  of  the  Gold  Room,  and  reached  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  continent;  and  so  instantaneous  was  the  rise  and  so  rapid  were  the 
manipulations  of  the  operators  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  keep  up  with  that 
rise,  t^iat  the  flashing  li^tning  melted  the  wires  over  wliich  the  news  was 
being  forced!  Outsiders  were  therefore  left  in  darkness;  tliat  last  rise  of  five 
per  cent,  had  reduced  many  of  them  to  ruin.  Speyers  now  rushed  out  of  the 
room  for  an  instant  and  i 


I  saw  Fisk,  and,  under  his  instructions  to  put  gold  np  to   j 
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160,  bid  151 ,  152,  153,  154,  and  no  takers ;  155  was  offered,  and  again  James 
Brown  came  forward  and  sold  another  half  million.  Amid  the  most  tremen- 
dous confusion  the  voices  of  the  excited  brokers  could  be  heard  slowly  bidding 
up  the  value  of  their  artificial  metal.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  tide  of  specu- 
lation ;  from  156  to  159  tiiere  was  no  offer  whatever ;  amid  deep  silence  Speyers 
called  out,  "Any  part  of  five  millions  for  160."  "One  million  taken  at  160," 
was  the  quiet  response  of  James  Brown.  FurtJier  offers  were  made  by  the 
brokers  of  the  clique  all  the  way  from  160  to  1634.  But  Mr.  Brown  preferred 
to  grapple  the  enemy  by  the  tlu'oat,  and  he  sold  Speyei*s  five  millions  more, 
making  seven  millions  of  gold  sold  that  hour  for  which  Speyers  agreed  to  pay 
eleven  millions  in  currency.  Such  figures  almost  stagger  one  to  read  of  them ! 
But  Speyers  continued  to  buy  till  before  noon  he  had  purchased  nearly  sixty 
millions,  and  other  brokers  had  so  increased  the  amount  that  Belden  testifies 
that  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  gold  was  bought  in  his  name. 

The  purchase  and  sale  of  gold  that  day  had  been  marked  by  great  but  sub- 
dued excitement.  As  the  price  rose  cent  by  cent,  men^s  hearts  were  moved 
within  them  as  the  trees  are  shaken  by  the  swelling  of  the  wind.  But  when 
the  first  million  was  taken  at  160  a  great  load  was  removed,  and  when  the 
second  million  was  sold  there  was  such  a  burst  of  gladness,  such  a  roar  of  mul- 
titudinous voices  as  that  room,  tumultuous  as  it  had  always  been,  never  heard 
before.  Everybody  instantly  began  to  sell,  desiring  to  get  rid  of  all  their  gold 
before  it  had  tumbled  too  deep.  And  just  as  the  precious  metal  was  beginning 
to  fiow  over  the  precipice,  the  news  was  flashed  into  the  room  that  Government 
had  telegraphed  to  sell  fom*  millions.  Instantly  the  end  was  reached ;  gold  fell  to 
140,  and  then  down,  down,  down  to  133.    There  were  no  purchasers  at  any  price. 

During  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  struggle,  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
the  gold  clique  to  keep  the  Treasmy  from  unlocking  the  doors  of  its  vaults.  By 
friendly  relations,  by  patriotic  suggestions,  the  President  was  urged  not  to  per- 
mit the  sale ;  "  it  would  be  such  an  injury  to  the  country  while  the  crops  were 
coming  forward."  As  the  hour  of  the  corner  drew  nigh,  both  sides  brought 
every  possible  influence  to  bear  on  President  and  Secretary,  the  one  side  to 
urge,  the  other  to  prevent  the  sale  of  gold.  The  President  returned  from 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  to  its  namesake  of  the  District  on  Thui-sday  the 
23d,  and  the  same  evening  held  a  consultation  with  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury over  the  gold  market.  Both  officials  concurred  in  opinion  tliat  Govern- 
ment sliould  not  interfere  as  long  as'^it  was  a  struggle  for  private  ends;  nor 
bull  nor  betir  should  have  influence  at  the  capital.  But  both  also  agreed  that 
if  tlie  price  of  gold  should  be  forced  so  high  as  to  threaten  a  financial  panic,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  private  interests  of  the  country. 
The  next  morning  prices  advanced  faster  then  ever  before  known  in  our  finan- 
cial history,  and  telegrams  succeeded  each  other  with  startling  rapidity  asking 
Government  to  prevent  a  financial  crash.  Soon  after  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Bout- 
well  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Treasury  to  interfere,  and 
called  at  the  White  House  to  suggest  the  sale  of  three  millions.  At  the 
very  commencement  of  the  conversation  General  Grant  advised  the  sale  of  five 
millions ;  but  both  agreed  that  gold  should  be  sold.  Mr.  Boutwell  returned  to 
his  office  and  telegraphed  to  New  York  to  sell  four  millions  the  next  day ;  and 
under  that  order  the  purchasers  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  were  prostrated. 
As  Fisk  had  said,  "  Our  phantom  gold  can't  stand  the  weight  of  the  real  stuff." 

But  notwithstanding  that  gold  was  during  the  middle  of  the  day  selling 
bona  fide  for  133,  Speyers  obeyed  his  master's  orders  by  continuing  to  pur- 
chase at  160.  The  five  millions  that  Mr.  Brown  sold  at  162  and  161,  he  bought 
back  of  others  at  a  later  hour  in  the  day  at  140.    "  I  bought,"  says  Speyers. 
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**  a  million  from  the  man  next  to  me,  who  bought  it  at  140,  and  who  thought 
he  had  made  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the  transaction.  The  result  of 
it  was  that  Mr.  Fisk  did  not  take  the  gold  at  160,  and  the  party  who  bought  at 
140,  instead  of  making  money  by  the  transaction,  probably  lost  a  good  deal.^' 
It  was  so  absui*d,  such  a  farce  to  be  buying  gold  at  160  when  the  whole  room 
was  selling  at  183,  that  at  last  even  Speyers  ceased  to  purchase.  The  gold 
ring  had  that  day  bought  sixty  millions  of  gold,  paying,  or  rather  agreeing  to 
pay  therefor  ninety-six  millions  of  dollars  in  cun*ency!  No  such  day^s  work 
was  ever  done  before  in  one  room  on  the  American  continent  or  in  the  world. 

While  Speyers  and  Belden  were  buying  enormous  amounts  of  gold  at  higher 
rates  than  were  asked,  the  brokers  who  had  bought  for  the  clique  on  previous 
days  were  summoning  the  victims  of  the  comer  to  their  several  ofiices  and 
forcing  them  to  settle — i.  e.,  to  pay  in  cash  the  difference  between  135,  at  which 
the  gold  was  bought,  and  150,  at  which  it  -was  now  selling.  The  clique  had 
purchased  fifty-six  millions  at  low  rates,  and  were  now  willing  to  settle  at  150, 
thus  securing  to  themselves  a  profit  of  about  six  millions.  But  some  of  the 
sheep  appeared  very  unwilling  to  be  fleeced  so  close  to  the  skin,  and  from 
many  it  took  skin  and  life.  But  when  gold  was  selling  at  over  155,  the  victims 
perceived  that  they  were  entrapped.  Fearing  lest  gold  should  go  to  200  as 
they  were  threatened,  many  of  them  settleid  at  148.  But  large  as  were  these 
profits,  they  would  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  losses  of  the  two 
last  days,  had  these  been  settled  according  to  the  tei*ms  of  the  various  contracts, 
flsk,  who  was  not  the  originator  of  the  plan  of  repudiation,  supposed  they  were 
ruined.  "  Somebody,"  he  said,  •'  has  run  a  saw  right  into  us.  We  are  forty 
miles  down  the  Delaware  and  don^t  know  where  we  are ; "  and  with  many 
tears  and  loud  bellowlngs  he  accused  Corbin  of  being  the  author  of  their  ruin. 
But  the  more  cunning  Gould  kept  quiet.  ^*  I  had  my  plans,"  he  testified,  "  and 
did  not  mean  that  anybody  should  say  that  I  had  opened  my  mouth  that  day — 
and  I  did  not."  What  tliose  plans  were  was  evident  by  the  subsequent  facts,  that 
idl  transactions  that  resulted  for  the  benefit  of  Fisk  and  Gould  were  carried  out 
to  their  completion ;  all  others  were  repudiated  and  left  to  fall  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  brokers  who  executed  them,  and  who  all  failed  and  grew  wealthy  by  the 
fisiilure.  Speyers,  as  we  have  said,  was  offered  $200,000  to  say  that  he  pm*- 
chased  for  Belden  and  not  for  Fisk  and  Gould;  but  he  refused  and  was  ruined. 

According  to  Corbin^s  story,  he  had  virtuously  closed  all  his  transactions 
in  gold  by  rejecting  an  offer  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  a  rising 
market.  We  are  therefore  to  infer  that  it  was  pity  and  sorrow  for  his  old  as- 
sociates that  led  him  to  act  as  if  still  in  tlie  ring;  that  induced  him,  quite  an 
old  man,  to  leave  New  York  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  evening,  travel  all  night, 
and  present  himself  next  morning  at  break^t  at  the  White  House,  there  to  re- 
ceive the  congratulations  of  the  Pi*esident  that  he  never  had  had  any  transac- 
tions in  gold!  By  an  arrangement  with  Fisk  and  Gould,  he  was  to  try  and  in- 
duce the  President  to  order  that  no  further  sales  of  gold  should  be  made  till 
November ;  and  if  he  succeeded  he  was  to  telegraph  that  fact  on  Sunday,  and 
Fisk  was  to  employ  the  houi*s  of  that  sacred  day  in  settling  with  his  fellow- 
gamblers.  But  no  sooner  did  Mr.  Corbin  open  his  lips  to  broach  the  subject 
than  General  Grant  stopped  him.  *«This  matter  has  been  concluded,  and  I 
cannot  open  up  nor  consider  the  subject."  And  so  the  poor  baffled  old  man 
travelled  again  all  night,  and  was  at  his  New  York  home  for  Monday's  break- 
fast. He  had  been  bullied  and  badgered  by  Jim  Fisk;  had  written  editorials 
for  the  New  York  *' Times  " ;  had  deceived  his  brother-in-law  the  President; 
had  lost  his  reputation ;  and  after  all  had  only  made  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars.   He  worked  cheap.  r^r^n](> 
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It  had  been  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Gold  Exchange  Bank  had  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  on  Thursday ;  when 
it  came  to  the  enormous  amount  of  the  next  day,  estimated  at  five  hundred 
millions,  it  completely  broke  down.  It  might  have  recovered  itself,  however, 
on  the  following  day,  had  not  Mr.  Gk)uld,  who  with  some  others  owned  a  New 
York  judge  or  two,  applied  for  and  obtained  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  bank 
from  doing  its  legitimate  business.  Not  that  Mr.  Gould  applied  in  person  to 
have  the  receiver  appointed;  he  is  too  shrewd  a  man  to  act  himself  when  an- 
other will  do  as  weU.  But  Mr.  Charles  J.  Osborne  appeared  before  Judge 
Cardozo,  and  asked  that  a  receiver  be  appointed,  because,  he  alleged,  the  bank 
owed  him  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  he  could  not  get  his  money ;  when  the 
truth  was  that  the  bank  had  already  paid  him  that  money  and  had  his  receipt 
for  that  amount  in  its  vaults.  But  Judge  Cardozo  listened  to  Mr.  Osbome^s 
statement  **  with  a  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland,^^  did  not  call  on  the  bank 
to  reply,  but  instantly  granted  the  injunction.  But  after  the  receiver  had  been 
appointed,  Mr.  Osborne  never  appeared  to  demand  his  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
nor  has  he  to  tliis  day. 

The  bank  was  now  closed  by  judicial  fiat.  Numerous  other  injunctions 
were  obtained,  chiefly  against  those  who  claimed  that  certain  brokers  had  pur- 
chased gold  of  them  on  account  of  Fisk  and  Gould.  Gold  having*  materially 
fallen,  these  parties  called  on  Hsk  and  Gould  for  settlement,  and  tlie  Court  at 
once  stepped  in  and  ordered  them  to  make  no  such  claim.  Of  course  these 
judicious  and  judicial  orders  puj;  an  end  to  all  business  except  that  which  was 
favorable  to  Fisk  and  Gould.  They  continued  to  settle  with  all  parties  who 
owed  them  money;  they  were  judicially  enjoined  from  settling  with  those  to 
whom,  if  their  own  brokers  may  be  believed,  they  were  indebted,  and  they 
have  not  yet  settled  with  them.  Twelve  injunctions  in  all  were  obtained  by 
them ;  but  that  the  brokers  who  had  made  contracts  fsivorable  to  them  might 
bring  their  masters  the  money  they  had  made,  the  willing  Court  ordered  the 
receiver  of  the  bank  to  pay  to  certain  parties  certain  specified  sums,  amounting 
to  $818,300,  and  every  one  of  these  parties  was  in  the  ring. 

On  this  petition  of  Mr.  Osborne,  A.  L.  Brown,  Esq.,  one  of  the  attorneys 
generally  employed  by  Fisk  and  Gould,  was  appointed  temporary  receiver; 
and  for  his  two  weeks^  services  of  keeping  the  keys  of  the  bank  and  doing  little 
or  no  other  business  he  received  the  pleasant  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
or  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  day.  Besides  this,  he  paid  and  was  allowed  the 
further  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  his  partner  for  counsel  fees;  though 
why  a  prominent  lawyer  should  pay  five  thousand  dollars  to  his  own  partner 
for  legal  advice  of  which  he  was  already  himself  possessed  is  one  of  tliose  mys- 
teries which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  loose  money  floating  aroimd,  and  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
their  full  share.  This  receiver  received  fifteen  thousand  dollars ;  his  partner 
five  thousand  dollars  more ;  Mr.  Dudley  Field  another  good  slice ;  three  other 
lawyers  ten  thousand  dollars  more.  Another  receiver  was  then  appointed,  and 
he  was  paid  fifteen  thousand  dollars  more.  In  all  the  bank  paid  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  being  received  against  its  vdll.  The  total  loss  to 
the  b<ank  through  the  operations  of  tiiat  day  is  stated  by  its  President  to  be 
between  tliree  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Nor  were  these  injunctions  relative  to  the  payment  of  moneys  all  that  were 
obtained ;  the  Court  was  used  as  a  guardian  and  purifier  of  accused  character. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  expel  Mr.  Henry  N.  Smitli,  one  of  the  firm, 
from  the  Exchange  for  these  frauds.  Judge  Barnard  promptly  ordered  that  he 
should  not  be  expelled  nor  **  in  any  manner  interfered  witli  in  his  right  and 
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privilege  of  attending  the  said  Exchange  and  transacting  hosiness  thereon/* 
When  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Gold  Excliange  was  arbitrating  be- 
tween certain  parties  and  the  brokers  employed  by  the  pool,  and  the  testimony 
would  hare  been  unfavorable  to  the  great  gambling  firm,  Judge  Barmud 
issued  an  order  to  the  Committee  not  to  arbitrate  in  the  matter,  and  certain 
parties  having  claims  against  the  firm  were  enjoined  to  **  refrain  from  press- 
ing their  pretended  claims."    Such  is  justice  in  New  York  courts! 

As  the  settlements  between  the  brokers  employed  by  the  ring  and  their 
victinis  were  all  made  in  private,  there  is  no  means  of  knoMring  the  total  re- 
sult. But  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  James  B.  Hodskin,  Chairman  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  of  the  Exchange,  and  therefore  better  acquainted  with  its  busi- 
ness than  any  one  else,  that  the  two  days*  profits  of  the  clique  from  the  opera- 
tions they  acknowledged  and  settled  for  were  not  less  than  twelve  millions  of 
dollars ;  and  that  the  losses  on  those  transactions  which  they  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge were  not  less  than  twenty  millions.  The  New  York  •*  Tribune  "  a  day 
or  two  afterward  put  the  gains  of  the  clique  at  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

Some  months  after  "  Black  Friday  "  had  passed  away.  Congress  ordered  an 
investigation  into  its  causes.  Most  remarkable  was  the  testimony  then  ob- 
tained, or  rather  not  obtained.  Mr.  Jay  Gould  swore  that  no  entries  of  a  single 
one  of  these  transactions  were  made  on  their  books ;  he  carried  the  whole  in  his 
head.  He  did  not  know  how  much  gold  tliey  had  bought;  thought  there  might 
be  twenty  millions  or  more,  while  his  partners  thought  there  were  sixty  millions. 
He  could  not  recollect  what  orders  he  had  given,  nor  what  brokers  had  been 
employed;  did  not  know  Belden  or  Speyers;  did  not  consult  witli  his  partners 
about  these  large  transactions,  nor  did  he  know  how  much  gold  he  did  buy. 
**  My  recollection,"  he  says,  "  about  these  ti'ansactions  is  very  indistinct.  The 
thing  was  over  and  I  banished  it  from  my  mind  " — ^and  from  others',  too,  as  far  as 
he  could.  One  of  his  partners,  Mr.  Henry  N.  Smith,  could  not  tell  how  much 
gold  the  firm  had  bought;  could  not  tell  even  if  he  had  the  books  before  him. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  tell  how  many  parties  the  firm  settled  with, 
though  he  did  it  himself.  Another  partner,  Mr.  H.  H.  Martin,  was  not  cog- 
nizant of  the  books  of  the  firm,  nor  of  their  operations;  he  did  not  know 
that  a  single  member  of  the  firm  bought  gold ;  did  not  know  that  any  one  gave 
orders  to  buy  gold,  or  had  any  interest  in  the  rise  of  gold ;  did  not  know  that 
Elsk  was  a  purchaser  of  gold.  In  short,  none  of  the  firm  knew  an3rthing 
about  the  tremendous  transtictions  in  which  they  had  made  eleven  or  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  and  in  which  they  lost  twenty  millions  which  they  refused 
to  pay.  It  was  the  most  oblivious,  forgetful,  unremembering  firm  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge. 

Looking  back  upon  the  operations  of  this  day,  as  part  of  oiu*  financial  his- 
tory, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  how  far  one  unscrupulous  man,  aided  by 
associates  equally  unscrupulous,  and  backed  by  large  capital  and  larger  credit, 
can  affect  the  transactions  of  a  whole  nation.  For  two  or  three  days  the 
whole  business  of  New  York  stood  still  awaiting  the  result  of  the  corner. 
Bankers*  bills  on  Europe  were  offered  at  1054  without  takers ;  merchants'  bills 
drawn  against  actual  sliipments  were  unsalable  at  any  price.  In  good-will 
with  all  file  world,  with  grand  harvests,  with  full  markets  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic,  came  a  panic  that  affected  all  business.  Foreign  trade  came  to  a 
stand-still.  The  East  would  not  send  to  Europe ;  the  West  could  not  ship  to 
New  York.  Young  men  saw  millions  of  dollars  made  in  a  few  days  by  dis- 
honesty; they  beheld  larger  profits  result  from  fraud  tiian  from  long  lives 
of  honesty.  Old  men  saw  their  best-laid  plans  firustrated  by  the  operations  of 
gamblers.    Our  national  credit  was  affected  by  it.     Europe  was  told  that  our  j 
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principal  places  of  business  were  nests  of  gamblers,  and  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  small  clique,  aided  by  our  banking  institutions,  to  get  possession  of  all 
the  gold  there  was  in  the  land ;  and  that  when  one  firm  had  gone  through  busi- 
ness transactions  to  the  amount  of  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  would  compel  the  completion  of  those  bargains 
which  resulted  in  a  profit,  while  tiiose  that  ended  in  a  loss  were  forbidden. 
For  two  or  three  months  the  sale  of  bonds  in  Europe  was  affected  by  the 
transactions  of  that  day;  and  not  until  the  present  generation  of  business 
men  has  passed  away  will  the  evil  infiuence  of  Black  Friday  be  entirely  lost. 

William  R.  Hooper. 
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THIS  is  a  story  the  surgeon  told  as  he  sat  at  a  table, 
Ringed  with  a  dozen  braye  spirits,  the  comrades  who  knew  liiin  and  loved  him, 
Drinking  in  delicate  sips  cafe  noir  as  he  made  the  recital, 
Sending  up  light  cloudy  wreaths  from  the  fragrant  cigar  he  was  smoking. 
Nothing  can  now  ever  make  me  forget  how  I  felt  when  I  heard  it, 
Sitting  there  under  the  great  chandelier  that  lighted  M.  Victor's, 
Close  by  the  shadows  that  fell  firom  the  walls  of  St.  James  where  it  happened. 

Some  one  had  said  to  him,  "  Tell  us — ^yoa  cannot  refuse— tell  the  story." 
Pausing  a  moment  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  answer, 
Finally  turning  a  calm  and  dispassionate  face  full  upon  us. 
All  his  great  soul  full  of  tenderness  seen  in  his  eyes,  thus  he  told  it : 
*'  Just  at  the  comer  the  hospital  stands  where  they  met  and  were  parted. 
Corporal  Browning  was  found  on  the  field  'mong  the  slain  when  the  battle 
Lulled  for  an  hour,  and  we  gathered  the  wounded  and  tenderly  placed  them 
Far  in  the  rear  of  the  army  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bullets. 
'  Surgeon  in  charge,'  said  the  order  that  told  me  to  take  them,  and  quickly 
£x)ading  a  steamer  that  lay  at  the  landing,  at  nightfall  we  started ; 
Early  next  morning  were  lying  out  there  in  the  mist  at  the  levee. 
He  was  a  hero,  and  had  the  imprint  on  his  broad  noble  forehead — 
Nature's  indelible  stamp  when  she  prides  herself  most  on  her  children ; 
Therefore  he  bore  himself  patiently,  manfully  facing  his  trouble. 
Bravely  enduring  with  murmurless  fiiith  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
So,  while  he  lay  on  his  cot  with  this  legend  repeating  his  story, 
Caught  by  the  magical  spell  as  she  listiessly  walked  down  the  ward-aisles. 
Wondering  how  the  detested  and  '  cowardly  Yankee '  would  bear  him. 
Wounded  and  smitten  with  fear  and  lying  in  pain  and  neglected, 
Magdalen  Mary  stopped  short  with  her  diamonds  and  sin  and  her  scorning. 
Read  at  a  glance  on  his  beautiful  brow  all  his  hopes  and  despairing. 
Felt  in  her  true  woman's  heart  the  sharp  thrust  of  the  passion  of  pity, 
Tenderly  stooped  to  his  pillow  and  kissed  him,  and  promised  to  bring  him 
Daily  the  touch  of  her  fingers,  the  help  of  her  soothing  caresses. 

**  Slowly  the  long  summer  days  with  alternate  sunshine  and  shadow 
Brought  to  his  comrades  a  joyous  return  to  the  ranks  and  their  duties, 
But  to  himself  only  brought  an  increase  of  pain  as  he  lay  there, 
Eagerly  watching  each  day  for  the  footsteps  whose  coming  could  cheer  him ; 
Drearily  counting  the  lapse  of  the  hours,  and  noting  the  changes 
Wrought  in  the  forms  and  features  of  those  who  were  lying  around  him ; 
Fearfully  conscious  of  failing,  and  darkly  foreboding  the  issue. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  fountains  of  life  were  dried,  and  we  found  him 
Daily  grown  weaker.    At  length  came  a  day  with  a  promise  of  duty  : 
He  was  quite  sure  he'd  yet  march  again  under  the  brilliant  old  banner,* 
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Sleep  on  his  arms  in  the  trenches,  and  wake  at  the  sadden  reveille 
Sounded  afar  from  the  months  of  the  enemy's  cannon  at  daybreak. 

**  None  of  as  then  had  the  coarage  to  tell  him  the  truth  as  we  knew  it : 
No  one  could  find  in  his  heart  the  desire  or  the  power  to  tell  him : 
'  Natare  sometimes  makes  a  final  endeavor  to  vanquish  our  ailing, 
Staking  the  last  waning  remnant  of  force,  so  that  fiuling  we  perish. 
Gathering  strength  of  despair,  she  seems  for  a  moment  to  conquer ; 
Suddenly  then  as  it  came  the  excitement  will  vanish,  and  leave  us 
Nearer  the  dreadful  conclusion — ^never  more  heartlessly  cheated.' 
Yet,  when  the  sun  o*er  meridian  passed  and  his  glory  was  waning. 
Silently  into  the  soul  of  the  warnstricken  soldier  this  knowledge 
Came  with  the  lapse  of  his  pulses ;  he  knew  that  his  place  would  be  vacant, 
Felt  that  his  life  could  not  last ;  yet  he  did  not  despair,  for  he  thought  it 
Duty  to  suffer  and  bravely  to  die  if  it  should  be  his  fortune. 
Therefore  he  calmly  looked  out  on  his  last  setting  sun,  as  he  listened. 
Hoping  to  hear  the  fkmiliar  approach  of  the  magdalen's  footsteps. 

"  What  though  he  knew  or  knew  not  of  her  vnrongs  and  her  shames  and  her  sinning? 
Sweet  human  sympathy,  tender  and  true,  was  the  boon  that  he  asked  for. 
So,  when  at  last  she  vnis  seated  beside  him,  he  said  to  her  :  '  Lady, 
Hearken  I    My  mother  had  only  one  son.    Far  away  in  New  England, 
Watching  the  news  from  **  the  front"  and  for  tidings  I  never  can  send  her. 
Hoping  and  fearing  and  dreaming  the  dreams  that  shall  never  be  real. 
Praying  for  strength  to  endure  to  the  end,  she  is  waiting  my  coming. 
Write,  when  I'm  dead,  to  her,  lady,  and  tell  her  I  fought  with  the  bravest ; 
Tell  her  I  fell  as  our  captain's  last  word  o'er  the  loud  din  resounded  : 
"  On,  my  brave  boys !    See  the  rebel  ranks  yield !"    Ah,  the  &tal  ball  struck  me 
Only  too  soon  to  behold  the  great  victory  won  by  that  battle  ! 
Say  that  I  bore  all  my  pain  without  murmur  or  groan ;  that  I  ever 
Fought  like  a  man  when  I  stood  in  the  front,  though  she  held  me  so  fragile. 
Say  that  I  never  forgot  her  instructions,  but  fbllowed  them  always, 
Always  intending  to  torn  to  her  hearth  when  the  battles  were  over. 
Now  she  is  left  all  alone ;  give  her  pity — God  knovra  how  she  needs  it ! 
Think  not  my  soul  is  as  weak  as  my  frame  while  you  see  these  vain  tear-drops ! 

Lady,  three  years  and  forever  can  hardly  be  counted  the  same  thing 

There,  I  am  calmer — I'll  never  be  strong  again,  therefore  there's  something 
Must  be  said  further,  but  not  to  you  now,  for  I'm  weary  and  restless. 
Sing  me  a  song  while  I  turn  to  the  window  and  watch  the  &int  sunlight 
Painting  the  western  horizon  with  amber  and  gold.'    Then  she  warbled 
Some  little  tune  full  of  murmur  and  swell,  till  sleep,  at  first  sembled, 
Over  the  dying  man  reigned  as  the  last  golden  streaks  of  the  sunset 
Faded  away,  and  the  night  settled  down  on  the  just  and  the  ui\just. 

"  Passing  at  midnight,  that  hour  full  of  solemnest  dread  and  of  fearing. 
Making  his  rounds  with  his  powders  and  lotions,  the  nurse  flashed  the  lamplight 
Full  in  the  face  of  the  soldier,  now  motionless,  silent  forever. 
Starting — *  How  sudden  at  last ! '  and  *  How  sudden  and  sad !  *  he  repeated 
Turning  away,  he  pursued  the  dull  round  of  his  duty,  and  left  him 
Dead  on  his  cot  in  the  darkness,  staring  straight  up  at  the  ceiling, 
Mutely  appealing  to  God  through  the  blackness  and  stillness  of  midnight. 
Early  next  day  with  its  burden  the  dead-wagon  rolled  through  the  city 
Sullen  and  silent ;  no  muffled  drum  told  that  a  hero  had  fallen  ; 
Martial  array  and  loud-voUey'd  salute  were  not  for  the  soldier- 
Only  the  potters-field— only  an  unmarked  grave.    But  at  evening, 
Oat  Qf  the  desolate,  drear-laden  city  a  magdalen  wandered. 
Bearing  her  tribute  of  flowers  and  tears  to  the  patriot  burial. 

S.  S.  ROCKWOOD.       T 
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MANY  years  ago,  an  eminent  French  astronomer  asserted  that  no  scien- 
tific man  woald  ever  venture  his  reputation  upon  such  a  thing  ns 
weather  prognostics.  The  hasty  remark  of  Arago  hreathed  neither  the  spirit 
of  his  age  nor  that  sublime  faith  in  cosmical  law  which  marks  the  true 
philosopher.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the  star-gazer  knew  of 
such  clusters  as  the  '*  Magellanic  Clouds,^' 

^whose  dust  is  gold, 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  us  appear, 

some  of  which  in  early  ages  lighted  the  path  of  Tyrian  sailors,  and  were  care- 
fully observed  by  the  oldest  Portuguese  and  Danish  pilots  revolving  around  the 
Southern  Pole,  as  they  still  do.  How  then  could  he  suppose  the  atmosphere 
incapable  of  regularity,  and  challenge  its  law-abiding  character,  or  even  re- 
mand it  to  the  custody  of  a  pliant  .^k)lus? 

Modern  researches  have  revealed  to  our  astonished  contemplation  the  fiict 
that  the  aqueous  ocean  is  submissive  to  the  laws  of  an  exquisitely  exact  circu- 
lation— a  circulation  not  less  perfect  than  that  of  the  blood  in  the  human  heart. 
But,  aside  from  the  light  of  science,  mankind  in  all  ages  have  consciously  or 
iutuitively  understood  that  thp  aerial  ocean  in  which  they  live,  and  which  im- 
presses all  its  changes  upon  their  bodily  senses,  is  no  exception  to  the  princi- 
ple of  order  seen  to  prevail  throughout  creation.  Whether  avowedly  or  other- 
wise, men  have  always  accepted  the  inspired  doctrine  of  the  wind — •'  It  whirl- 
eth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  returneth  again  according  to  his  circuits ; " 
and  this  belief,  both  in  its  uniform  and  ascertainable  nature*  has  doubtless  led 
to  the  universal  effort  to  prognosticate  the  weather.  Certainly  the  highest 
price  has  ever  been  set  upon  intelligence  of  this  kind.  It  is  as  invaluable  to 
civilized  man  as  tlie  reports  of  his  most  trusty  scouts  are  to  the  general  of  an 
imperilled  army.  In  the  absence  of  weather  forecasts  based  on  scientific  in- 
duction, the  resort  is  to  the  mere  guesses  of  haphazard.  Even  to  the  present 
hour  the  sale  of  almanacs,  whose  vaticinations  are  based  upon  the  inapprecia- 
ble influence  of  lunar  tides,  and  are  published  a  whole  year  in  advance,  is 
profitable  and  immense.  It  is  well  known  that  in  1838,  when  Murphy,  the 
almanac-maker  of  London,,  by  a  rare  and  lucky  "hit"  marked  the  20th  of 
January  as  '*  Fair— probable  lowest  degree  of  winter  tetnperaturet^^  the  rush 
on  his  publishers  was  so  great  tliat  they  could  not  supply  the  demand,  which, 
however,  was  not  exhausted  until  the  sum  of  £7,000  had  been  realized. 

What  we  have  said  is  designed  to  introduce  a  lucid  and  invaluable  discus- 
sion of  weather  phenomena,  which  has  very  recently  been  issued  from  the 
meteorological  division  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army. 
Under  the  modest  and  unpretentious  title  of  "  Suggestions  as  to  the  Practical 
Uses  of  Meteorological  Reports  and  Weather  Maps,"  we  have  in  small  com- 
]):vss  the  latest  and  earliest  discoveries  in  weather  and  storm  science,  and  an 
especially  full  treatment  of  American  storms  and  cyclones. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  explain  the  entire  modus  operandi  of  the 
national  weather-signal  system,  and  so  to  unfold  tiie  beautiful  discoveries 
made  in  the  field  of  cyclonic  philosophy,  that  by  a  little  patient  attention  the 
most  unscientific  farmer,  shipper,  seaman,  merchant,  or  anybody,  may  under- 
stand and  prognosticate  the  weather  for  himself. 
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Tlie  study  of  this  work  will  p^o  fkr  to  assure  any  inquiring  and  intelligent 
man,  however  unversed  he  may  be  in  such  pursuits,  that  a  grand  advance  has 
been  made  upon  the  heretofore  forbidden  but  tempting  domain  of  the  weather, 
more  than  realizing  an  old  prophecy  of  Su:  David  Brewster  in  the  •*  Edinbm*gh 
Review,^^  that  "  if  science  cannot  bind  over  the  disturbing  elements  to  keej>  the 
peace,  it  may  at  least  organize  an  efficient  police  to  discover  then*  ambush  and 
watch  their  movements." 

It  will  be  the  writer^s  pleasant  duty,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  introduce  the 
reader  into  the  operations  of  the  Signal  Office,  and  then  to  point  out  the  paths 
by  which  meteoric  science  has  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of  the  atmosphere 
and  of  the  movements  of  the  temi)est. 

It  is  hoped  the  preliminary  explanation  of  the  Office  may  not  be  an  unwel- 
come prelude  to  more  scientific  matter,  and  patience*  is  invoked.  Our  aim 
shall  be  to  make  every  man  his  own  tveaiher-derk  ! 

The  mind  in  whidi  the  modem  system  of  storm  telegraphy  originated  was, 
as  for  as  we  can  learn,  the  fertile  and  brilliant  one  of  Mr.  William  C.  Redfield 
of  New  York,  who  will  ever  be  regarded  by  cyclonists  and  meteorists  tlie 
father  of  their  science  and  the  Kepler  of  storm  physics. 

ORIGIN  OF  8TORM  SIGNALS. 

Early  in  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Redfield  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try the  possibility  of  using  the  electric  telegraph  in  connection  with  the  daily 
study  of  the  weather,  for  the  purpose  of  forewarning  endangered  ports  of  the 
approach  and  force  of  storms. 

In  his  memorable  paper  published  then  in  the  American  "Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,^'  he  said :  **  In  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States,  the 
approach  of  a  gale  when  the  storm  is  yet  on  the  Gull  of  Mexico,  or  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  may  be  made  known  by  means  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  which,  probably,  will  soon  extend  from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi." 
He  significantly  added :  **  This  will  enable  the  merchant  to  avoid  exposing  his 
vessel  to  a  furious  gale  soon  after  leaving  her  port.  By  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  a  storm  and  promptly  putting  to  sea  with  its  closing  winds,  a  good  offing 
and  rapid  progress  will  be  secured  by  the  voyager."  It  is  now  more  than  ten 
years  since  the  gifted  and  lamented  Admiral  Fitzroy  most  brilliantly  and  suc- 
cessfully executed  this  original  suggestion  of  Mr.  Redfield,  and,  by  the  saga- 
clous  application  of  the  laws  of  storms  discovered  by  the  latter  as  early  as 
1821,  the  gallant  English  Admiral  placed  his  countiy  under  such  perfect  meteoro- 
logical surveillance,  that  after  a  single  year's  experiment  it  was  officially  stated 
at  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Great  Western  Docks  at  Stonehouse, 
Plymouth,  that  "  the  deficiency  (in  revenue)  was  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  tlie 
absence  of  vessels  requiring  the  use  of  the  graving  docks,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing the  damages  occasioned  by  storms  and  casualties  at  sea."  In  that 
movement  England  was  followed  by  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Holland,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Last  year  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  seeing  the  great  advantage 
of  such  a  system  to  our  commerce,  and  anxious  to  foster  its  interests,  was  led 
by  the  earnest  efforts  and  able  arguments  of  General  H.  E.  Paine  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Hon.  William  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes 
of  Massachusetts,  to  embark  in  the  enterprise. 

As  soon  as  the  undertaking  was  authorized  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
War  intrusted  the  organization  and  management  of  it  to  its  present  head,  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  General  Albert  J.  Myer,  to  whose  assiduous 
labors  and  well-durected  skill  its  success  is  chiefly  due. 
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WEATHER  TELEGRAMS. 

To  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  practicability  of  successful  predic- 
tion of  weather  and  storm  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  recount  briefly  the 
practical  organization  and  every-day  workings  of  the  Weatlier  Office  and  its  nu- 
merous sub-offices. 

In  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  law  of 
Congress  requiring  of  him  the  announcement,  by  telegraph  and  signal,  of  the 
approach  and  force  of  storms,  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  at  the  War 
Department  causes  meteorolo^cal  observations  and  telegraphic  reports  to  be 
made  daily  and  nightly  at  fifty-five  stations.  Three  times  in  every  twenty-four 
hours  these  observations,  of  the  most  exact  kind,  are  taken  by  the  observer  ser- 
geants of  the  Signal  Service,  at  the  identical  moment  of  actual  time,  and  re- 
ports of  them  are  immediately  transmitted  over  the  wires  to  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  at  Washington.  By  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  tele- 
gi'aphic  circuits,  copies  of  the  full  reports  of  all  stations  are  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Signal  Service  stations  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns, 
and  at  each  station  so  receiving  a  tabular  report  or  bulletin  is  immediately 
displayed  for  general  use  and  information.  The  observations  on  which  these 
reports  are  based  are  taken  synchronously  at  all  the  stations,  at  the  precise 
hours,  7:35  A.  M.,  4:35  P.  M.,  and  11:35  P.  M.,  Washington  time;  and,  being 
received  at  the  central  office,  are  immediately  ti'anslated  from  cipher,  and 
respectively,  in  order  of  reception,  published  at  all  conspicuous  points  as  bulle- 
tins of  reports,  by  the  hours  of  9  a.  M.,  6  p.  M.,  and  1  A.  M.  These  bulletins 
are  known  as  the  "Morning  Report,"  "Afternoon  Report,"  and  "Midnight 
Report " ;  and  wherever  they  are  published,  they  exhibit  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer and  its  oscillations  since  last  report,  thermometric  range  and  varia- 
tion in  past  twenty-four  hours,  relative  humidity  of  air,  direction  of  wind,  ve- 
locity of  wind  in  miles  per  hour,  pressure  of  wind  in  pounds  per  square  foot, 
force  of  wind  reduced  to  Beaufort  or  marine  scale,  amount  of  cloud,  rainfall 
since  last  report  in  inches  atid  hundredths,  and  general  state  of  weather,  with 
any  noteworthy  particulars. 

For  their  telegraphic  facilities  and  for  physical  advantages  of  position,  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  designated  the  following  places  as  stations,  to  which 
others  are  soon  to  be  added : 


Portland,  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  London,  Ct. 
New  York  cit^^  N.  T. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Wilmington.  N.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Savannah.  Gkv. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Lake  City,  Fla. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Mobile.  Ala. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Mt.  Washington,  N.  H. 


Oswego.  N.  Y. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Baflnalo.N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago,  111. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lynchburg,  va. 
BurUngton.  Vt. 
KeokuK,  Iowa. 
Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Yicksbui^g,  Miss. 


Escanaba,  Mich. 
Marquette,  Mich. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Cairo,  m. 
Cape  May,  N.  J. 
Galveston,  Texas. 
Montreal,  Canada. 
Punta  Rassa,  Fla. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cinchinati,  Ohio. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Chevenne,  Wy.  T. 
Corfnne,  Utah. 
Sbreveport,  La. 


To  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  bulletin,  it  is  not  only  posted  at  the  Signal 
Service  Office,  but  at  a  number  of  public  places  in  the  cities  and  towns  to  which 
it  is  telegraphed,  and  is  always  open  to  inspection.  The  same  is  fur- 
nished to  all  newspapers  in  time  for  publication,  and  free  of  cost.  As  the  ob- 
servers at  all  stations  are  instructed  to  furnish  every  facility  and  full  informa- 
tion to  the  press  and  public,  the  student  of  coming  weather-changes,  as  we  shall 
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ask  our  reader  to  become,  should  make  sure  he  has  before  him  the  latest  "  Sy- 
nopsis and  Probabilities  "  (as  they  are  called)  issued  from  Washington. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  make  daily  practical  use  of  tlie  "  Weath- 
er Synopsis  and  Probabilities "  emanating  from  the  Signal  OflSce,  it  may  be 
well  to  stiite  here  that  difierent  parts  of  the  country  are  thus  designated : 

Elaine,  Neve  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachoaetts,  Connectiout,  and  Rhode  Island,  are 
alluded  to  as  the  New  England  States  or  the  Northeast,  or  simply  as  the  Eastern  States. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  M.uryland,  District  of  Colombia,  and  Vu-ginia,  as 
the  Middle  States,  or  sometimes  as  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Northern  and  Eastern  Florida,  as  the 
South  Atlantic  States. 

Western  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  as  the  Gulf  States. 

Sometimes  the  Gulf  States,  the  South  Atlantic,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ar- 
kansas are  grouped  together  as  the  Southern  States. 

The  Lower  or  Eastern  Lakes,  when  used,  means  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

The  Upper  or  Western  Lakes  are  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Michigan. 

The  Northwest,  popularly,  means  the  country  lying  between  the  MissLssippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri rivers. 

The  Southwest  means  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  New  Mexico. 

Pacific  Coast  or  Pacific  States  includes  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 

The  Ohio  Valley  includes  the  belt  of  country  about  two  hundred  miles  bro:ul  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Cairo. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  mcludes  a  belt  of  a  little  greater  width  from  below  Vicksburg  to 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  "  extensions  "  from  one  State  to  another  refer  to  areas  reaching  to  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  State  mentioned. 

In  Coast  is  included  the  land  between  the  wator-edge  and  the  coast  hills  or  mountains 
which  sidrt  them. 

Winds  are  said  to  blow  fW)m  northeast  when  they  are  included  with  the  quadrant  from 
north  to  east,  and  similarly  for  other  directions. 

THE  PICTORIAL  METEORIC  MAP. 

To  assist  the  eye  and  mind  in  fomiing  a  clear  and  synoptic  view  of  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  great  atmospheric  ocean  at  any  particular  time,  the  weather  maj> 
has  been  invented ;  and  it  is  as  invaluable  to  tlie  meteorist  as  his  Mercator^s 
chart  is  to  the  mariner.  If  Mercator  was  "  the  pathfinder  of  the  sea,"  the  dis- 
tinguished maker,  if  not  the  inventor  of  the  isobarometric*  chart,  or  weathei 
map,  Alexander  Buchan,  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  important  sugges- 
tions ever  made  for  finding  the  path  of  the  storm. 

When  the  tabular  report  by  telegraph  is  received  at  the  central  office  of  any 
storm  bureau,  every  particular  is  accurately  and  neatly  entered  in  a  common 
map  of  tlie  district  or  county  for  which  probabilities  and  storm  warnings  are  to 
be  made.  The  work  is  done  in  a  few  minutes  by  an  expert  hand  with  an  ordi- 
nary lead  pencil,  so  that  at  each  station  the  figures  entered  indicate  the  height 
of  the  barometer,  the  height  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  velocity  of  tlie  wind. 
Arrows  flying  with  the  wind  at  each  station  are  rapidly  drawn  on  the  map, 
with  the  proper  symbols  representing  the  state  of  weather,  amount  of  cloud, 
haze,  moisture,  etc. ;  and  when  all  is  ready,  the  meteorist  begins  to  enter  on 
the  paper  the  isobarometric  lines  along  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
equal,  or  veiy  nearly  equal. 

These  isobars  are  easily  drawn  by  noticing  the  points  at  which  any  given 
figures,  e.  g.^  30.00  inches,  for  tlie  barometer  occur,  and  connecting  all  such  points 
by  red-lead  pencil  lines.    Or  thus :  Find  the  lowest  barometer,  say  29.45.    Run 

*  Isobarometric  (sometimes  abbreviated  to  isobaric)  lines,  or  isobars,  means  lines  along  which 
the  mercury  In  the  barometer  overywliere  indloates  the  same  pr&wure. 
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your  red-lead  pencil  line  half  way  between  stations  marked  29.45  and  29.65, 
and  mark  this  line  at  the  ends  as  29.60,  etc.  This,  however,  is  more  clearly 
seen  in  the  foUowing  picture  of  a  weather  map : 


A  few  trials  will  satisfy  the  most  inexperienced  learner  that  it  is  almost  al- 
ways possible  to  draw  a  continuous  line  through  those  places  where  tlie  barom- 
eter stands  at  30.00  inches.    If,  furthermore,  from  any  two  neighboring  points. 
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as  Savannah  and  Chai-leston,  there  are  reported  respectively  29.95  and  30.05, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  then  half  way  between  them  it  may  usually  be  sjifely 
assumed  that  the  barometer  stands  at  30.00.  By  connecting  with  red-lead  pen- 
cil marks  all  the  stations  whose  pressure  is  thus  determined,  there  is  at  one.) 
made  visible  to  the  eye  tliat  narrow  band  or  area  over  which  the  quicksilver 
declares  there  is  a  uniform  pressm'e.  In  storms  or  cyclones  the  area  of  lowest 
tension  is  usually  found  to  be  circular,  or  of  an  elliptical  shape. 

It  is  generally  well  understood  that  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  tlie  barom- 
eter tube  is  a  simple  and  direct  measure  of  the  intensity  with  which  the  atmos- 
phere is  at  that  moment  pressing  down  upon  the  basin  of  the  barometer,  and 
upon  the  neighboring  region  of  the  earth;  and  not  only  is  the  pressure  down- 
ward, but  equally  so  is  it  exerted  upward  and  horizontally  in  all  directions. 

The  average  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  does  not  materially  vaiy  from  30.00  inches ;  on  the 
western  plains  it  lises  to  30.20  in  the  winter.  It  diminishes  as  we  approach  the 
arctic  regions. 

Now  draw  other  red  lines  showing  where  the  pressure  is  lower  than  its  av- 
erage value  (30.00),  or  where  the  barometer  stands  at  29.90,  29.80,  etc.,  inches. 
These  lines  will  almost  invariably  be  found  to  be  upon  one  and  the  same  side 
of  the  line  of  30.00,  and  to  be  approximately  parallel  to  each  other.  Often- 
times they  gradually  enclose  within  their  bounds  a  central  area  of  small  extent, 
and  over  which  the  pi*essure  is  decidedly  lower  than  anywhere  else  on  the 
map.  If  this  central  area  be  not  too  near  tlie  limiting  line  of  the  signal  sta- 
tions, it  will  be  found  to  be  completely  enclosed  by  the  encircling  lines  of  equal 
pressm-e,  or  isobarometric  lines  as  they  are  called — words  which,  for  conve- 
nience, are  now  genemlly  contracted  into  the  simple  noun  isobarics  or  isobars. 

Similarly,  if  on  passing  the  otlier  side  of  tlie  line  of  30.00  inches  of  pressure, 
a  system  of  isobars  connecting  the  points  where  the  barometer  stands  at 
30.10,  30.20,  etc.,  be  drawn,  there  will  be  noticed  an  area  of  the  highest  pres- 
sure; but  sometimes  the  stations  are  not  widely  enough  extended  to  give  tlie 
exact  boundaries  of  this  area.  In  general  the  areas  of  average  and  very  high 
pressure  cover  a  larger  extent  of  country  than  those  of  low  pressure. 

It  is  on  the  outskirts  of  these  high  waves  of  atmosphere  (revealed  by  tlie 
map  of  isobars),  infinitely  grander  and  more  immense  than  any  tidal  wave  or 
storm  wave  that  rolls  on  old  ocean,  and  within  areas  of  low  barometer,  that  tlie 
storm  centres  of  tornadoes,  thunder  storms,  and  hurricanes  are  fond  of  moving. 

It  is  the  study  of  these  areas,  in  which  are  stored  away  some  of  the  most 
gigantic  forces  of  nature,  that  now  chiefly  interests  the  meteorolo^st.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  smaller  areas  vary  from  those  of  a  few  square  miles,  as  in  tor- 
nadoes, to  those  of  five  hundred  miles  square,  as  in  the  largest  hurricanes. 

While  carefully  studying  the  every-day  variations  of  the  barometer,  the 
storm- wamer  must  not  forget  each  day  diligently  to  compare  the  day's  isobars 
with  the  mean  monthly  isobars  found  in  his  special  isobarometric  atlas.  Such 
an  atlas  is  furnished  in  Buchan's  **  Handy  Book  of  Meteorology." 

It  will  be  found  a  great  auxiliary  to  familiarize  the  eye  continually  with  the 
ordinary  charts  of  physical  geography,  on  which  are  pictorially  given  the  belts 
of  trade  winds  and  the  anti-trade  winds,  the  mountainous  and  alluvial  regioas, 
the  plateaus,  etc. ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  climatic  belt  contin- 
ually moves  up  and  down  on  the  earth's  surface,  with  the  sun's  apparent  an- 
nual motion.  Relief  maps,  or  orographic  chai-ts,  showing  pictorially  the  face  of 
the  country  whose  meteorology  is  studied,  will  add  the  liveliest  mterest  and 
clearness  to  the  investigation. 
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Itt  the  late  European  war  the  great  Prussian  commander  fought  his  battles 
on  his  maps,  following,  during  the  most  terrific  action,  every  movement  of  tlie 
enemy  on  his  outstretched  chart.  It  is  by  a  similar  use  of  the  meteorological 
map  that  the  meteorist  ^vill  best  follow  the  evolutions  of  the  great  atmospheric 
forces,  and  be  best  enabled  to  fight  and  foil  the  fury  of  the  desolating  cyclone. 

AKE  THE  WINDS  UNDER  ULWP 

Comi>licate  and  conflicting  as  the  winds  seem  to  be,  no  observant  mind  can 
rest  on  the  conviction  that  they  are  lawless  and  wayward  parts  of  the  terres- 
trial machineiy.  There  are  doubtless  "  wheels  revolving  within  wheels," 
^vhose  motion  is  as  unintelligible  to  us,  at  first  glance,  as  the  oscillations  and 
varied  motions  of  the  beam,  the  ci^ank,  the  eccentric,  and  other  parts  of  a  steam 
engine  appear  to  a  young  child.  It  is  strange  how  popular  imagination  has,  at 
times,  almost  personified  the  wiijds  and  invested  them  with  the  fancied  power  of 
self-control.  Thus,  as  Macaulay  tells  us,  on  the  occasion  of  the  descent  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  upon  the  coast  of  England,  the  people  spoke  of  the  singular  and 
ominous  behavior  of  the  wind :  •«  It  had  blown  strong  from  tlie  east  while  the 
Prince  wished  to  sail  down  the  channel,  had  turned  to  the  south  when  lie  wished 
to  enter  Torbay,  had  sunk  to  a  calm  during  the  disembarkation,  and  as  soon 
:is  the  disembarkation  was  completed  had  risen  to  a  storm,  and  had  met  the 
pursuers  in  the  face."  According  to  tlie  Grecian  myth,  tlie  storm  king  com- 
mitted to  Ulysses  all  the  winds  that  could  obstruct  his  return  to  Ithaca,  con- 
fined in  bags. 

And  yet,  so  strong  is  the  popular  faith  in  the  regularity  and  law-controlled 
character  of  tlie  winds,  that  if  this  faith,  all  unconscious  as  it  is,  were  shaken, 
the  industries  of  the  husbandman  and  nearly  all  the  activities  of  human  society 
would  be  paralyzed.  If  the  groat  tidal  movements  and  currents  of  the  atmos- 
j)here  were  less  regular  than  those  of  tlie  ocean,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tlie  grav- 
est and  most  serious  consequences  would  ensue.  The  suspension  in  mid-ocean  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  producing  in  a  short  period  of  time  tlie  most  fearful  refrigera- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  northwestern  Europe  and  a  revolution  in  human  life, 
labor,  and  destiny,  would  not  be  more  sensibly  felt  than  the  failure  of  the  trade 
winds  or  the  anti-trades  to  execute  their  more  impoi-tant  offices.  If  there  is 
no  law  of  the  winds,  how  can  we  explain  the  fact  thAt  the  very  *•  trades"  that 
swelled  the  sails  of  Columbus,  and  the  very  storm  tracks  in  which  the  prince  of 
discoverers  first  encountered  the  terrors  of  a  West  India  hurricane,  are  found 
to-day  just  where  he  found  them  ?  The  inference  and  conclusion,  however, 
which  the  thoughtful  mind  draws  from  general  principles  and  cosmical  econ- 
omy, are  sustained  by  millions  of  observations,  taken  in  all  latitudes,  and  also 
(jis  we  shall  presently  see)  corroborated  by  mathematical  demonstration. 

To  recur  to  the  process  of  calculation  from  the  weather  chart,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  notice  that,  whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  indicators  or  as  the  causes 
of  weather  changes  and  of  storms,  no  phenomena  aria  more  important  than  those 
of  the  winds.  Upon  the  determination  of  their  dhrection  and  force,  and  also  of 
their  probable  veering  over  any  given  district,  must,  in  almost  every  instance, 
depend  the  forecast  or  "  probability  "  of  the  nature,  course,  and  duration  of  the 
meteor. 

Assuming  the  lines  of  equal  barometric  pressure  to  be  drawn  on  the  weather 
chart,  it  is  at  once  perceived  that,  in  well-understood  accordance  with  the  laivs 
of  mechanics,  the  atmosphere  must  be  pushing  from  the  regions  of  higher  to 
those  of  lower  pressure.  The  resulting  movement  of  the  air,  modified  by  tlie 
forces  of  inertia  and  friction  and  by  the  rotation  of  tlie  earth  and  local  obstruc- 
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tions,  is  oonyerted  into  the  local  winds  whose  directions  are  indicated  by  the 
aiTows  upon  the  maps,  and  whose  velocities  are  given  in  miles  per  hour. 
Tliese  winds  may  be  called  local  winds,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  winds 
in  any  section,  and  from  the  great  currents  of  air  to  be  hereafter  spoken  of; 
the  general  winds  appear  to  be  primarily  dependent  upon  the  existence  and 
position  of  the  ai'eas  of  low  and  high  pressure ;  the  gi'eat  currents,  spreading 
as  they  do  over  whole  continents  and  encircling  the  earth,  are  largely  influ- 
enced by,  if  not  dependent  upon,  the  earth's  axial  rotation. 

If  the  eartli  were  not  in  rotation  on  its  axis,  the  winds  would  uniformly 
blow  in  straight  lines  outward  from  the  centre  of  evei^  area  of  high  barometer 
toward  the  surrounding  localities  of  lower  barometer,  just  as  natm-ally  as  the 
water  wave  tends  to  spread  itself  out  in  radial  lines. 

Obsei*vation,  however,  has  long  since  clearly  shown  that  in  our  hemisphere, 
within  any  area  of  high  pressure,  tlie  winds  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  blow- 
ing away  from  the  centre  (outward),  but  also  to  be  deflected  toward  the  right 
hand  as  they  move  forward.  Observation  has  also  shown  with  equal  clear- 
ness that  in  our  hemisphere,  witliin  any  area  of  low  pressure,  the  winds  will 
blow  towards  the  centre  (inwai'd),  and  will  also  be  deflected  toward  the  right 
hand  as  they  move  forward.  This  deflection  to  the  right  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  William  FeiTel,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  be  a  mathematical  necessity 
arising  from  the  influence  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation,  which  causes  even- 
tliing  moving  on  its  surface  to  deflect  slightly  to  the  right  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  the  left  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  by  physicists  that  bodies  moving  only  on  the  me- 
ridian, due  north  and  south,  were  subject  to  this  deflection  to  tlie  right.  It  was 
said  that  upon  a  railroad  running  north,  as  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  cars  and  locomotive  would  be  to  bear  most  heavily  on  the  right 
rail,  and  leave  the  track  on  the  right  side,  t.  e.,  the  east  side  when  the  train  was 
moving  northward,  and  the  west  side  when  it  was  moving  southward.  This 
is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but,  as  Mr.  Ferrel  and  others  have  demonstrated,  tlie 
train  will  always  bear  more  heavily  on  the  right-hand  rail  of  the  track  along 
which  it  advances,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  direction  in  which  the  road  lies. 
It  has  recently  been  discovered,  in  the  work  of  the  United  States  Signal  Ser- 
vice, that  this  law  is  the  key  to  the  correct  explanation  of  many  if  not  all  phe- 
nomena found  in  connection  with  storms,  cyclones,  and  atmospheric  cmTcnts. 
It  is  now  known  as  % 

ferrel's  law. 

The  inference  drawn  from  it,  taken  with  concurrent  and  modifying  observa- 
tions, has  led  to  the  construction  of  the  following  table,  which*  shows  which 
winds  will  generally  prevail  on  every  side  of  an  area  of  high  or  of  low  baro- 
metric pressure : 


THE  PHKVAILINO  TllNDS  WILL  BE— 

Low  pressure. 

High  Pressure. 

On  the  N.  Bide  ... 

X.  and  E.: 

ft.  and  W. 

<>n  the  N.  W.  side 

N.  W.  and  N.  E 

rt  E  and  8.  W. 

(hi  the  W.  side 

W.  and  N 

E.  and  8. 

On  the  8.  W.side # 

On  the  S.  side 

S.  W.  and  N.W 

S.  and  W 

N.  E.  and  8  E. 

N.  and  E. 

On  the  8  R  side 

9.  E.  and  8.  W 

N.  W.  and  N.  E. 

On  the  E.  side 

E.  and  8 

W.  and  N. 

On  the  N.E.  side 

N.K.  and  8.  E 

8.  W.  and  N.  W. 
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This  same  re^ilar  distribution  of  the  winds  is  shown  by  the  arrows  in  the 
accompanying  diagi*ams: 

The  deflection  fi'om 
tlie  radial  line  (i.  e.,  to 
the  right)  is  not  always 
nor  usually  90  deg.  as 
represented  in  the  dia- 
grams, but  the  angle  is 
generally  between  30 
and  60  deg.,  amount- 
ing to  60  deg.  or  80 
deg.  only  in  case  of  se- 

AREAS  OF  HIGH  PRESSURE.  AREAS  OF  LOW  PRESSURE.       ^q^q   StormS,    CycloUCS, 

etc.  In  using  the  above  table  or  diagi'ams,  if  for  illustration  it  be  assumed 
that  the  observer  is  placed  within  an  area  of  unusually  low  pressure,  then 
on  the  noi-thwest  side  of  its  centre  he  should  find  tiie  wind  blowing  from 
some  point  of  tlie  horizon  between  northwest  and  northeast.  If  he  is  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  centre  of  a  high-pressure  area,  he  should  find  the 
Avind  blowing  from  some  point  in  tlie  quadrant  between  southeast  and  south- 
west. The  system  of  winds  above  given  is  not  only  that  wliich  observation  and 
tlie  most  recent  examination  show  actually  to  exist,  but  is  also  that  which  fol- 
lows fi'om  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  motions  of  fluids  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, which,  as  was  before  stated,  demonstrates  that  all  bodies,  whatever  be 
their  direction  of  motion  on  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  nortliern  hemisphere 
tend  toward  the  right  hand  as  they  go  forward.  This  deflection  increases  as 
the  diameter  of  tlie  storm  increases. 

This  principle  (FerreVs  law),  it  is  thought  by  some  meteorists,  decides  also 
the  deflection  northward  of  the  afternoon  sea  breezes,  and  southward  of  the 
evening  land  breezes,  along«our  Atlantic  coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida. 

In  addition  to  this  law,  that  enunciated  by  Prof.  Buys-Ballot,  the  cele- 
brated Director  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Utrecht,  is  of  great  value 
in  storms  and  weather  forecasting. 

buys-ballot's  law  op  the  winds 
may  be  expressed  thus : 

"  If  any  morning  th€re  be  a  difterence  between  the  barometrical  readings  at 
any  two  stations,  a  wind  will  blow  on  that  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line 
joining  those  stations,  which  will  be  inclined  to  that  line  at  an  angle  of  90  denr. 
or  thereabouts,  and  will  have  the  station  where  the  reading  is  lowest  on  its  left- 
hand  side." 

This  rale  is  a  generalization  first  specially  announced  for  Holland  and  tlie 
neighboring  country,  and  has  been  found  applicable  to  the  weather  in  Great 
Britain  in  cases  where  sti'ong  winds  occur. 

The  law  was  first  published  by  Buys-Ballot  in  1860. 

This  rule  will  evidently  hold  good  in  general — ^best  when  the  two  stations 
considered  are  in  a  line  with  the  centi-e  of  the  neighboring  area  of  high  or  low 
pressure.  It  is,  if  possible,  always  best  to  seek  the  boundaries  of  these  areas 
by  means  of  the  isobaric  lines,  and  having  located  these,  to  make  use  of  the 
laws  of  mechanics  that  are  applicable  to  the  whole  earth's  8ui*face. 

In  investigations  upon  the  applicability  of  this  rule  to  the  British  weather 
reports,  an  allowance  of  about  one  hundred  miles  was  made  for  the  movoni(*nt 
of  Uie  centre  of  disturbance,  and  thus  it  w:\s  deduced  that  **  94  per  cent,  of  the 
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f^adients  recorded  were  succeeded  by  winds  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
law,"  and  in  62  per  cent,  both  the  force  and  direction  were  correctly  indicated. 

Of  course  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  application  of  these  laws  con- 
stant regard  must  be  had  to  the  friction  encountered  by  any  winds  whose  force 
is  under  calculation.  The  wind  which  on  the  sea  would  blow  with  a  velocity 
of  twenty  miles  would  not  attain  more  than  half  that  velocity  on  any  part  of 
our  continent  unless  on  the  gi-eat  Western  Plains.  Gay-Lussac,  Glaisher,  and 
other  aeronauts  found  occasional  velocities  in  the  upper  atmosphere  of  one 
hundred  miles  per  hour,  a  rate  exceeding  that  of  the  rotation  in  the  severest 
gales  and  hurricanes. 

The  frictional  resistance  of  coast  lines  will  also  be  found  to  give  rise  to  as- 
cending and  turned-back  currents  of  air,  as  noticed  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  westerly  winds  on  our  Pacific  coast  and  the 
easterly  winds  of  our  Atlantic  coast. 

Heavy  gales  attend  areas  where  the  isobarics  run  very  near  each  other,  and 
die  away  as  these  lines  are  seen  to  separate. 

HEAT. 

Situated  in  one  of  tliose  desert  regions  of  the  sidereal  stratum  known  as 
the  galaxy,  and  remote  from  the  world-islands  of  that  fathomless  sea  of  stars, 
the  sun,  nevertheless,  exercises  imperial  sway  over  our  planet.  Save  only  the 
tides  of  the  deep  ocean,  which  ever  roll  their  intumescent  waters  into  our  bays, 
rivers,  and  inlets,  every  moving  body  on  the  globe  probably  owes  its  motion 
.  to  the  sun.  Upon  his  apparent  daily  and  annual  motions  are  mainly  dependent 
the  thermometric  conditions  of  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  likewise 
all  those  atmospheric  motions  and  commotions  which  arise  from  the  unequal 
disti'ibution  of  heat. 

As  fluids  and  gases  are  botli  bad  conductors  of  heat,  tlie  distribution  of 
solar  heat,  and  hence  of  the  mechanical  power  which  drives  alike  the  air  cur- 
rent and  the  tempest,  is  effected  most  largely  by  the  winds  or  by  convection, 
just  as  in  Uie  ocean  it  is  effected  by  means  of  the  great  aqueous  currents,  as 
the  Kuro  Si  wo  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic.  Althougli 
the  average  temperature,  therefore,  is  liigher  at  southern  stations,  the  meteor ist 
continually  notices  on  his  weather  map  innumerable  departures  from  this  law. 

Aqueous  vapor,  visibly  suspended  in  the  air  as  haze  or  cloud,  serves  as  an 
effectual  and  double  shield  against  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth,  and 
also  against  the  sun's  rays  themselves.  Even  the  invisible  vesicles  of  vapor 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  however  rare  and  widely  separated,  present  an  ob- 
struction to  the  free  passage  of  heat  of  low  intensity,  just  as  haze  and  smoke 
obstruct  the  beam  of  light,  or  as  stones  in  the  bed  of  a  watercourse  retard  tlie 
flow  of  tlie  fluid.  On  situations  the  most  alpine,  where  on  account  of  their 
lofliiness  much  less  aqueous  vapor  is  interposed  between  their  summits  and  the 
cold  stellar  regions,  solar  radiation  is  least  disputed ;  and  consequently,  when 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  serene  midday  sun,  the  heat  is  intolerable,  while 
at  night  the  unimpeded  radiation  of  the  earth  is  followed  by  a  coiTespondiug 
intensity  of  cold.    On  such  dreary  elevations  does  man  most  keenly 

feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice. 

During  cloudy  or  murky  weather,  and  in  regions  where  the  sky  is  ever 
highly  charged  with  moisture,  radiation  is  almost  wholly  cut  off,  as  if  a  warm 
and  well-woven  mantle  had  been  thrown  over  the  face  of  the  entire  countiy. 
Tlie  most  casual  observation  of  a  weather  map  instantly  shows  that  the  ther- 
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mometiic  readings  vary  much  less  over  cloudy  than  over  clear  districts,  over 
moist  and  well- watered  ti'acts  than  over  dry  and  parched  ones ;  and  tliat  it  is 
generally  warmer  in  front  of  an  advancing  storm  centre  and  colder  in  its  rear. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  storm-warner  must  closely  watch  the  indica- 
tions of  his  thermometer,  often  an  uncertain  guide,  but  oftener  the  sure  moni- 
tor of  danger  when  the  barometer  is  not  understood.  Had  the  captain  of  the 
ill-fated  steamer  Royal  Charter,  stranded  and  lost  with  hundreds  of  lives  a  few 
years  ago  on  the  coast  of  Anglesea,  only  noticed  his  thermometer  rising  in 
midwinter  to  a  tropical  temperature,  he  might  have  been  saved  by  the  warn- 
ing it  conveyed. 

The  meteorolo^st,  in  search  of  the  confines  of  the  storm  area  and  tlie 
path  of  its  advance,  will  carefiilly  compare  the  reported  tempei'atui'es  of  con- 
tiguous stations  (lying  in  this  path)  both  with  each  other  and  with  the  isother- 
mal lines  for  the  season. 

By  careful  attention  to  the  position  of  tlie  areas  of  rising  and  fiiUing  tem- 
perature, he  receives  an  early  intimation  of  approaching  storms. 

The  relation  of  the  temperature  (even  for  vast  regions  of  country)  to  the 
barometric  pressure  at  distant  points  is  full  of  impoilance  and  instruction.  For 
instance,  severe  frosts  and  cold  have  frequently  been  experienced  in  Great 
Britain  and  Western  Europe,  traceable  directly  to  an  abnormally  high  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere  over  Iceland,  precipitating  a  powerful  polar  current 
of  air  toward  the  southeiist  continuously  for  j^eriods  of  two  or  tliree  weeks. 

It  is  probable  that  at  some  future  time  weather  telegrams  from  the  West 
Indian  and  Sandwich  Islands,  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Alaska,  by  fur- 
nishing barometric  readings,  may  give  indications  of  the  weather  in  the  United 
States. 

AQUEOUS    VAPOR. 

In  all  localities  on  the  globe,  and  at  all  times,  moisture  in  gi*eater  or  smaller 
quantities  tempers  the  atmosphere,  which  is  consequently  never  absolutely  dry, 
unless  in  tlie  parched  and  blighted  Sahara.  Little  intervals  or  interstices  occur 
between  the  particles  of  dry  air,  which  are  partially  filled  with  this  ever-pres- 
ent aqueous  vapor.  The  more  numerous  and  the  larger  such  intervals  are,  the 
greater  is  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture ;  and  when  such  intervals  are  so 
replete  with  vaporous  matter  that  the  air  is  incapable  of  containing  or  holding 
any  more,  it  is  then  said  to  be  saturated. 

There  is  great  variety  and  inequality  in  the  moisture  of  phices.  Tims  the 
air  in  England  is  often  saturated  with  moisture,  while  the  driest  air  observed  on 
the  coiist  of  the  Red  Sea  during  a  simoom  has  been  found  to  contain  only  one- 
fifteentli  of  the  saturating  quantity. 

An  increase  of  heat  increases  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  a  fall  of  temperature  is  the  occasion  of  a  corresponding  dim- 
inution of  the  capacity  for  vaporous  matter. 

The  important  element  of  moisture  is  given  in  the  Signal  Service  bulletins, 
not  in  the  absolute  quantity  in  which  it  is  found  at  any  given  place,  but  as  a 
percentage  of  full  saturation,  or  what  in  the  language  of  meteorologists  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  relative  humidity.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
absolute  humidity,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  For,  supposing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  a  given  place  to  be  40  deg.  and  fully  satm-ated  with  aque- 
ous vapor,  and  then  to  be  suddenly  i*aised  to  50  deg.  without  any  addition  l>cing 
made  to  its  store  of  vapor,  its  absolute  humidity  would  in  each  case  be  exactly 
the  same ;  but  in  the  former  case  the  weather  would,  in  popular  language,  be 
very  damp,  and  in  the  latter  case  very  dry.    In  the  former  case  the  relative 
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humidity  (or  humidily^  as  it  is  often  simply  called)  would  be  very  high ;  in  the 
latter,  very  low. 

Watery  vapor  dissolves  in  air  very  much  as  salt  dissolves  in  water ;  and  as 
the  salt  is  deposited  in  crystals  whenever  the  water  becomes  fUUy  saturated,  so 
whenever  the  air  becomes  fully  saturated  with  vapor  the  latter  is  deposited  on 
the  earth  in  tlie  form  of  mist,  dew,  and  rain  if  the  temperature  be  high,  or  as 
frost,  hail,  or  snow  crystals  if  the  temperature  be  low. 

One  cubic  foot  of  air,  having  a  temperature  of  50  deg.,  and  under  a  uniform 
barometric  pressm'e  of  30.00  inches,  and  ftUly  saturated^  will  hold  4.28  grains 
of  water,  according  to  Glaisher^s  tables.  If,  under  these  conditions,  the  tem- 
perature or  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  lowered,  there  will  result  a  deposition  of 
a  portion  of  the  water,  and  tliat  either  in  the  form  of  fog,  dew,  rain,  frost,  or 
snow  and  hail.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the  temperatm-o 
or  the  pressure,  the  air  becomes  capable  of  holding  a  larger  quantity  of  va- 
por, and  ceases  to  be  fully  saturated.  Relative  humidity  expresses  the  pro- 
portion of  vapor  actually  contained  in  the  air  compared  with  what  the  air 
could  contain. 

By  denoting  full  saturation  by  100  per  cent,  and  absolute  diyness  by  zero, 
ilie  relative  moisture  of  die  air  at  the  different  stations  can  be  indicated  on  the 
map  by  the  proper  percentage. 

The  wetither  chart  will  show  a  great  increase  of  moisture  near  bodies  of 
warm  water,  fields  of  snow,  extensive  forests,  etc.,  as  compared  with  the  Plains 
and  Rocky  Mountains.  Tlie  humidity  will  always  be  found  large  in  advance  of 
a  storm  or  cyclone  centre^  and  small  in  its  rear. 

THE  sun's  annual  MARCHES  AND  COUNTERMARCHES. 

The  meteorist,  however,  has  many  things  to  bear  in  mind.  There  is  just 
here  to  be  noticed  a  most  essential  fact.  We  have  seen  that  the  sun  is  the 
gi*eat  source  of  motion,  because  it  is  the  source  of  heat.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  supply  of  heat  from  its  radiating  surface  materially  varies  at 
any  time.  But,  apparently  and  astronomically,  we  must  regard  the  sun  as  a 
vibrating  body.  It  is  vertical  only  two  days  in  the  whole  year  over  the  same 
pai*allel  of  latitude.  The  solar  forces,  marshalled  around  the  equator  at  the 
time  of  the  equinox,  may  be  viewed  as  the  extended  lines  of  some  immense 
ai'uiy  in  position,  and  girdling  the  entire  globe  on  tliis  great  circle.  They  must 
be  daily  conceived  of  as  in  motion — now,  with  slow  but  steady  and  unfaltering 
tread,  marching  upon  meridian  lines  to  th6  northern  tropic,  and  now,  having 
faced  about  at  our  summer  solstice,  with  unchanging  step  countermarching 
toward  the  southern  tropic.  The  day's  march  of  this  imaginary  but  real  host, 
if  measured  in  a  line  running  due  north  and  south,  is  the  invariable  distance 
of  about  fifleen  geographical  miles.  Before  its  forward  and  gleaming  move- 
ment, either  north  or  south  of  the  equator,  and  in  front  of  its  serried  yet  ever 
outstretched  lines,  all  opposing  climatic  forces  waver,  and  finally  give  way. 
The  tropical  belts  of  calms,  the  zones  of  the  perennial  trade  winds,  the  bands 
of  the  fierce  anti-trades,  the  monsoon  influences,  barometric  areas,  the  cyclone- 
breeding  districts,  ocean  currents,  gulf  streams,  nay,  the  very  ice  barriers  that 
have  intrenched  themselves  in  strong  cordon  within  the  mysterious  periphery 
of  the  polar  circles,  swaying  back  and  forth,  up  and  down  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, in  ceaseless  vibration,  ever  and  everywhere  follow  the  lordly  sun  in  his 
declination,  and  strictly  adjust  their  movements  to  his.  It  follows  from  this 
vibration  of  climatic  zones  tliat  any  map  containing  the  isothermal,  isobaro- 
metric,  and  other  meteoric  lines  would  hold  good  only  for  a  few  days  in  the 
year.  The  science  of  meteors  would  be  splendidly  equipped  if  we  possessed 
a  complete  atlas  of  charts,  each  containing  the  isometeonc  (to  coin  a  wor 
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lines  for  all  the  really  influential  coefficients  of  the  weather.  As  yet  but  little 
has  been  done  toward  constructing  such  charts  for  the  globe,  or  even  for  our 
own  country. 

AN  ISOMETEORTC  ATLAS. 

If  we  could  have  such  a  work,  embodying  the  results  of  all  accurate  obser- 
vations now  in  possession  of  the  science,  even  though  tlie  charts  should  be 
limited  to  the  area  of  the  United  States,  we  should  be  able  to  give  the  richest 
and  ripest  information  touching  all  points  of  agricultural  and  medical  meteor- 
ology of  interest  in  the  country.  We  should  be  in  a  position  to  deduce  from 
such  graphically  portrayed  data  the  origin,  contour,  march,  expansion  or  con- 
traction, and  force  of  every  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere,  with  far  greater 
facility  and  certainty  tlian  is  now  possible.  The  work  of  foreseeing  and  fore- 
announcing  the  more  dreadful  and  desolating  storms  and  cyclones  would  then 
be  a  task  within  the  power  of  a  well-instructed  school-boy;  and  the  issue  of 
storm-warnings,  instead  of  being  necessarily  intrusted  only  to  some  profound 
and  brilliant  Fitzroy,  would  become,  in  an  exigency,  the  easy  duty  of  any 
trained  observer.  The  charts  of  such  an  isometeoric  atlas  might  easily  employ 
varied  and  distinctive  colors  to  depict  in  vivid  and  bold  outline  the  bands  and 
belts  and  areas  of  all  meteorologic  phenomena,  which  could  not  easily  be  con- 
founded by  the  eye. 

By  making  the  chart  at  first  to  represent  the  monthly  means  or  averages, 
as  deduced  from  the  Signal  Service  bulletins  and  reports,  and  then,  as  time 
and  pecuniary  means  justified,  to  give  the  weekly  averages,  the  execution  of 
the  plan  here  suggested  would  be  both  inexpensive  and  highly  practicable. 

If  such  a  chart  could  be  made  for  every  country  now  earnestly  prosecuting 
the  storm  and  weather-signal  system,  we  should  have  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent contributions  ever  made  to  physical  science.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to 
press  tliis  home  on  tlie  minds  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  America,  no  scien- 
tific undertaking  can  promise  richer  rewards.  To  accomplish  it  no  expense 
would  be  too  great.  Mr.  Alexander  Buchan,  the  honored  and  eminent  Secre- 
tary of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  and  who  stands  in  the  fi'ont  rank 
of  physicists,  emphatically  suggests  in  reference  to  another  interest  of  his  sci- 
ence—uniformity  in  methods  of  ol^servation— that  "A  SECOND  BRUSSEI^ 
CONFERENCE  [capitals  Mr.  Buchan's]  is  perhaps  the  only  means  by  which 
the  advantages  of  uniformity  of  observation  and  of  publication  of  results  may 
be  secured." 

NATUBAL  STORM  SIGNALS. 

Besides  the  numerous  storm  and  weatlier  indications  aflfbrded  by  the  instru- 
ments of  meteorology,  tliere  is  one  source  of  intelligence  open  to  all.  The 
Creator,  as  if  to  warn  man  of  danger,  has  hung  aloft  in  the  heavens  natural 
and  infallible  storm  signals.  These  are  more  vivid  and  conspicuous  than  the 
red  symbol  of  danger  that  is  seen  on  the  cautionary  flag,  or  the  red  light  that 
gleams  from  the  nightly  lantern.  The  clouds,  wlien  attentively  considered, 
are  most  valuable  premonitors  of  coming  changes  and  distm'bances.  Wlien 
entered  on  the  weather  map,  they  reveal  at  once  the  relative  temperature, 
raoistm*e,  and  pressure  existing  at  high  elevations.  They  also  tell  the  current 
which  is  prevailing  and  driving  them,  whether  from  the  polar  regions  or  from 
the  tropics.  They  nffbrd  the  sagacious  meteorist  a  tim(jly  notice  of  the  prob- 
able interference  and  lateral  conflict  of  two  air  currents  of  great  force  and 
velocity,  which  often  generate,  even  in  high  latitudes,  such  fearful  storms  as 
that  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  **  the  Royal  Charter  storm,"  the  most  famous 
and  instructive  of  recent  gales  in  the  English  seas.  The  cirro-stratus  is  a  com- 
mon precursor  of  extensive  cyclonioal  disturbances.    The  stratus  usually  marks 
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threatening  weather.  Tlie  ascent  of  expanding  warm  air  gives  rise  to  the 
cumulus  clouds,  whose  flat  bases  are  all  on  a  pretty  uniform  level.  These  sub- 
side and  dissolve  wlien  they  cease  to  be  fed  by  rising  currents  of  air.  TIio 
cuTus  clouds  are  probably  formed  independently  by  the  radiation  of  heat  out- 
wai'd  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  case  tliey  are  com 
posed  of  snow-flakes,  or  of  spiculiB  of  ice ;  and  they  are  also  formed  of  tho 
remnants  of  the  storm  clouds,  in  which  case  they  are  generally  composed  of 
warmer  vapor.  The  strong  winds  that  attend  ai*eas  of  low  bai'ometer  give 
rise,  through  the  influence  of  friction,  etc.,  as  before  stated,  to  ascending  strata 
of  moist  air,  in  which,  by  expansion  or  cooling,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  pro- 
duced the  scud  and  rain  cloud  of  which  we  have  a  fine  example  in  the  easterly 
rains  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  scud  cloud,  which  is  at  fli*st  like  a  cumulus 
of  irregular  shape,  subsequently  spreads  into  broad  sheets  of  stratus  and  nimbus. 

Two  or  more  layers  of  cloud  almost  always  show  themselves  wherever  ex- 
tended rain  storms  are  prevailing. 

By  the  sides  of  mountains  and  in  balloon  ascents,  clouds  more  tlian  two 
thousand  feet  deep  liave  been  measured  vertically. 

Sometimes  there  is  entire  absence  of  cloud  and  extreme  clearness  of  atmos- 
phere, as  (to  refer  again  to  tlie  marked  Royal  Cliai*ter  storm)  was  instanced  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  many  days  previous  to  the  teriific  gale  of  October,  1859. 
Near  Uie  tropics  scud  clouds  moving  quickly  to  the  westward  are  a  common  in- 
dication of  tiie  hurncane,  as  was  most  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  Baliamas 
hurricane  of  1866. 

The  cumulo-stratus  prcmonishes  the  lurid  terrors  of  the  thunder  storm. 

TUE  GREAT  AIR  CURRENTS. 

These  are  few  and  easily  remembered.  The  **  gentle  "  trade  winds,  which 
sweep  the  whole  torrid  zone,  blow  from  tiie  northeast  at  the  northern  tropic, 
and  from  the  southeast  at  the  southern  tropic,  toward  the  equator.  On  that  line 
or  near  it  tiiey  meet,  and  coming  in  collision  they  both  lose  their  momentum  and 
give  rise  to  the  equatorial  calm-belt,  which  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  broken  by 
the  fannous  monsoons  of  southern  Asia.  After  reaching  the  equatorial  regions 
ns  surface  winds  tlie  air  ascends  to  great  elevations,  and  thence  moves  toward 
the  middle  latitudes  in  lofty  upper  currents,  which  must  gradually  descend 
toward  the  earth,  as  is  actually  proved  by  observations  taken  high  up  on  the  peak 
of  Teneriffe,  and  on  die  summit  of  Mauna  Loa,  where  fierce  and  unimpeded  south- 
westerly winds  blow  at  the  same  moment  when  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
the  northeasterly  "  trades  "  prevail.  In  the  middle  latitudes  (of  the  temperate 
zone),  according  to  mechanical  law,  southwesterly  winds,  known  to  commerce 
as  ** the  passage  winds,"  and  to  meteorists  as  "the  anti-ti*ades,"  prevail  for 
more  than  nine  months  in  tiie  year. 

In  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere  the  most  frequent  winds 
for  eight  or  nine  months  are  from  west  or  southwest,  and,  allowing  for  the 
strength  of  the  respective  winds,  the  atmosphere  is  during  the  whole  year  car- 
ried to  the  eastward.  The  great  currents  that  circulate  around  continental 
areas  of  high  or  low  barometer  interfere  with  and  even  reverse  this  eastward 
motion  in  the  temperate  and  westward  motion  in  the  tropical  zone ;  but  in  the 
United  States,  north  of  the  Gulf,  any  westward  motion  of  the  lower  winds  (and 
especially  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months)  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  a  local  disturbance,  which  may  originate  on  the  immediate  surface  of 
the  ground,  but  frequently  originates  in  the  lower  stratum  of  clouds.  It  is  this 
disturbance  that  induces  the  surface  winds  from  the  northeast  and  southeast, 
which  blow  nearly  toward  the  storm  centre,  while  west  winds  prevail  far  t 
above,  and  also  on  tiie  western  side.    On  the  east  side  of  a  winter  ^t<^thyAn© '^^ 
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nob  far  from  its  centi*e,  these  easterly  surface  winds  may  extend  for  two  miles 
upward  above  the  earth,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of  the  cen- 
ti'ul  region  they  become  weaker  and  more  and  more  superficial. 

In  the  trade-wind  zone  the  easterly  surface  winds  ipay  ever  be  counted  on 
as  the  normal  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  and  equally  so  tlie  southwest 
winds,  which  are  more  violent  (because  unretarded  by  friction),  in  the  upper 
vault  of  the  air.  The  line  tliat  divides  the  north  tropical  from  the  nortli  tem- 
l>erate  climate  (the  meteorological  Tropic  of  Cancer)  moves  noiUiward  during 
the  summer  months,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  ocean  in  the  latitude  of  New  Or- 
leans, during  the  summer,  is  generally  coveretl  by  easterly  winds,  while  high 
above  the  southwest  wind  prevails. 

THE   OIUGIN  OF  CYCLONES 

is  one  of  tlie  dark  and  but  slightly  developed  subjects  of  meteorology.  Many 
theories  have  been  devised  to  account  for  the  generation  of  the  ten-ible  me- 
teor. A  year  ago  the  writer  advanced  the  hypothesis  tliat  cyclones  were  gen- 
erated by  the  lateral  interference  or  conflict  caused  by  the  southeast  trade 
winds  overleaping  the  equator,  and  intruding  into  the  territory  of  the  noith- 
east  trades.*  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  subject,  winch  Is  reserved  for 
a  future  time,  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that  the  writer  has  recently 
seen  in  tlie  pages  of  that  prince  of  English  scientific  weekly  journals,  "  Na- 
ture," the  views  he  advanced  powerfully  corroborated  by  a  paper  of  an  emi- 
nent English  physicist,  and  by  tlie  still  more  conclusive  researches  of  Air. 
Charles  Meldrum,  the  great  cyclonist  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean. 

By  their  superior  weight  and  velocity  the  southeast  trailes,  when  tlie  sun  is 
on  "  the  line  "  at  the  equinox,  invade  our  hemisphere  to  the  parallel  of  10  deg. 
V  :)rth,  or  even  12  deg.  north.  At  the  equinoctial  seixson,  tlien,  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  tropical  cyclone  would  be  just  where  the  conflict  of  the  ti*ades 
occurs.  Ocean  meteorolgy  very  nearly  approximates  this  point.  If  we  should 
draw  a  line  on  the  equatorial  side  of  this  area  of  tnide-wind  interference,  and 
move  it  up  and  down  on  tlie  surface  of  the  sea  with  the  sun  in  his  declination, 
we  might  easily  detect  and  map  down  the  restricted  region  whence  begin  lo 
move  on  our  seaboard  and  Gulf  coast  the  ten'ific  hurricanes  of  the  West  In- 
tlies.  In  early  summer  this  region  is  a  little  north  of  the  Bahamas,  and  hence 
the  meteor,  which  describes  a  parabolic  curve  scarcely,  invades  our  Soutli  At- 
lantic seaboard.  In  August  and  September  this  region  is  further  soutli,  and 
the  sweep  of  the  cyclone  brings  it  upon  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the 
Carolinjis.  In  October  tlie  district  of  generation  is  nearer  the  equator,  and 
tlie  meteor,  moving  westwardly  over  the  tepid  and  smoky  waters  of  the  great 
equatorial  currents,  entei's  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  invades  the  Mississijipi 
valley,  which  is  a  natural  highway  for  storms. 

This  beautiful  subject  the  writer  expects  to  resume  at  an  early  day,  and  ad- 
duce the  proofs  of  tlie  theory  fi*om  more  extended  observations.  The  hypotlie- 
sis  here  presented  is  not  only,  it  seems  to  him,  substantiated,  but,  if  he  may 
invent  a  word,  it  is  completely  circumstantiated. 

"fixed"  areas  of  high  and  low  bakometer. 

Captain  Toynbee,  a  distinguished  English  seaman  and  cyclonist,  and  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Scott,  the  able  meteorist  who  worthily  succeeded  Admiral  Fitzroy 
in  the  management  of  the  British  Meteorological  Office,  have  shown  how  cer- 
tain areas  of  high  and  low  pressure  draw  around  them,  in  respectively  cyclonic 
and  anti-cyclonic  directions,  great  currents  of  air  and  also  great  storms.  For 
scientific  convenience  I  have  given  these  areas  the  name  of  "Fixed,"  although 
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tlie  designation  is  only  approximately  accurate.  One  of  these  **  fixed  "  areas  of 
low  barometer  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Iceland,  and  especially  in  winter.  A 
"  fixed  "  area  of  high  barometer  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the 
parallels  of  25  deg.  and  40  deg.  north  latitude,  and  meridians  of  15  deg.  and 
55  deg.  east  longitude.  Anotlier  appears  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  South 
Atla/itic ;  and  a  fixed  area  of  extraordinarily  low  barometer  prevails  off  Cape 
Horn,  and  westward  for  two  hundred  degrees  of  longitude  between  the  50th 
and  60th  parallels.  Just  as  we  have  seen  by  **  Buys-Ballot's  law "  that  the 
wind  draws  around  a  moving  area  of  low  barometer  in  a  direction  contrai-y  to 
the  hands  of  a  clock  for  a  brief  period,  and  vice  versa  for  one  of  high  barometer, 
so  around  these  •*  fixed  "  areas  the  great  atmospheric  currents  draw  steadily  for 
months  and  whole  seasons,  and  in  some  instances  for  the  entire  year,  with  but 
few  exceptions. 

As  storms  and  cyclones  are  imbedded  in  the  great  atmospheric  currents, 
tliey  too  are  carried  around  the  "  fixed  "  areas. 

THE  METEOR  IN  MOTION. 

Let  us  now  briefly  trace  the  revolving  meteor  in  its  progress  and  direction. 
In  comparing  the  indications  of  a  series  of  weather  maps,  constinicted  as  are 
those  at  the  Signal  Office,  one  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  regularity  with  which 
the  areas  of  stormy  and  of  clear  weather  move  over  tlie  surface.  The  lines  of 
high  and  low  pressure,  the  areas  of  high  and  low  temperature,  etc.,  are  in  con- 
tinual motion,  generally  to  the  eastward,  except  for  the  regions  south  of  30  deg. 
of  latitude,  where  the  movement  is  westward  in  summer;  they  may  change  in 
their  details,  but  tlieir  featiu:es  are  always  identifiable  in  each  successive  chart 
antil  they  have  ptissed  the  limits  of  tlie  map  and  other  phenomena  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  rapidity  of  tlie  easterly  movement  may  occasionally  amount  to 
fifty  miles  per  hour,  but  probably  averages  less  than  thirty  miles. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an  important  generalization  re- 
cently published  by  the  London  Meteorological  Office,  as  deduced  fi'om  tlie 
logs  and  special  observations  of  the  Cunard  steamships  plying  between  Ntvr 
York  and  Liverpool,  viz. :  that  a  vessel  bound  to  the  westward  meets  advancing 
areas  of  low  pressure,  and  the  observer  finds  that  his  barometer  falls  and  rises 
again  more  rapidly  than  it  would  were  he  on  shore,  while  an  observer  on 
board  of  a  ship  bound  to  the  eastward  has  just  the  reverse  experience.  In- 
stances occur  in  which  steamers  bound  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  overtake 
severe  cyclones  and  sometimes  outstrip  the  eastward-moving  area  of  low  pres- 
sure— a  fact  which,  taken  with  what  has  been  now  advanced,  clearly  indicates 
tliat  a  number  of  successive  barometi'ical  depressions,  each  with  its  own  cyclonic 
^vlnd  system,  are  moving  across  the  Atlantic,  somewhjit  after  the  manner  in 
which  eddies  pursue  each  other  down  the  current  of  a  river.  The  movement 
of  these  areas  of  low  pressure,  for  lx)th  hemispheres,  has  been  observed  on  tli*: 
ocean  to  be  eastward  between  the  latitudes  of  35  deg.  and  50  deg. 

The  researches  of  the  Signal  Office  have  brought  to  light  some  of  the  con- 
trolling influences  which  determine  the  course  that  a  given  storm  centre,  or  in 
fact  any  area,  "whether  of  clear,  or  warm,  or  stormy  weather,  will  be  likely  to 
pursue.    They  may  be  regarded  as  follows : 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  of  areas  of  low  pressure  to  move  northward 
more  rapidly  than  southwai'd,  and  the  reverse  for  areas  of  high  barometer. 
These  tendencies  are  respectively  strongest  in  the  latitude  of  45  deg.  This 
principle,  which  is  a  deduction  from  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  atmos- 
pheric currents,  is  confirmed  by  observation. 

Storms  of  considerable  extent  disturb  the  atmosphere  to  a  sufficient  height 
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to  have  their  course  determined  by  tliat  of  the  upper  currents  of  air — i.  c,  tlie 
southwest  current  in  the  north  temperate  zone. 

Storms  of  less  extent,  for  instance  the  level  summer  thunder  storms,  are 
candied  along  by  the  general  winds  of  the  lower  strata  of  air ;  these,  however, 
are  determined  by  the  existence  of  the  continental  and  oceanic  areas  of  high 
and  low  pressure,  whose  changes  from  month  to  month  may  be  seen  in  the  charts 
of  monthly  isobarometrio  lines.  Thus  it  is  that  with  but  very  few  exceptions 
the  storms  that  have  been  traced  to  any  distance,  from  April  to  October,  are 
found  to  move  about  fixed  tropical  areas  of  high  barometer  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  in  the  direction  corresponding  to  tlie  movement  of  tiie  hands  of 
a  watch,  and  in  the  contrary  direction  about  a  fixed  area  of  low  barometer  in 
the  interior  of  North  America ;  those  traced  during  the  winter  months  move 
about  the  area  of  high  barometer,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  watch  hands. 

These  gi*eat  areas  of  high  pressure  are,  however,  ever  varying  in  outline 
and  position,  thus  giving  rise  to  changes  in  the  storm  paths. 

The  central  low  pressure  produces  a  fall  in  the  barometer  in  all  direc- 
tions about  it ;  wherever  that  fall  is  accompanied  with  a  deposition  of  vapor,  a 
further  fall  will  be  thereby  induced,  consequently  the  storm  centre  will  be 
drawn  in  that  direction. 

On  becoming  familiar  with  the  extent  of  the  changes  that  may  be  produced 
by  the  heat  of  day  and  the  cold  of  night,  it  is  learned  that  from  Septembet  to 
May  such  daily  changes  rarely  or  never  interrupt  the  progress  of  storms  when 
they  have  once  set  in ;  they  exert  but  a  subordinate  influence  compared  to  that 
exerted  over  the  atmosphere  by  the  central  area  of  low  pressure,  which  appears 
tc  maintain  the  storm  so  long  as  it  is  supplied  with  moist  air. 

AGENCY  OP  OCEAN  AND  RTVER  CURRENTS  AND  LAKES;  ALSO  OP  DRY  PLAINS 

AND  DESERTS. 

It  was  advanced  as  an  hypotliesis  by  the  ^writer  a  year  ago,  and  demon- 
sti'ated  upon  meteoric  grounds,  that  the  storm  and  cyclone  naturally,  if  not 
necessarily,  run  upon  the  line  of  ocean  cun*ents  and  in  the  valleys  of  our  bold 
rivers.  Sailors  have  long  since  given  the  name  "weather-breeder"  to  the 
Gulf  Sti'eam,  and  although  eminent  physical  geographers  have  disputed  the 
correctness  of  this  homely  name,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  true  though  rough 
characteristic  of  the  fire-sprinkled  path  of  this  great  oceanic  cmTent.  The  ob- 
servations of  the  Signal  Service,  as  given  daily  in  the  press  reports,  conclu- 
sively establish  the  ti'uth  of  such  an  hypothesis.  The  regions  of  most  abundant 
moistm-e  and  lowest  barometer  are  the  regions  which  most  attract  the  cyclone. 
Aqueous  vapor  is  the  food  or  fuel  of  the  cyclone,  and  it  will,  unless  drawn  off  or 
forced  off,  move  in  a  straight  line  leading  to  a  moist  and  saturated  area,  whether 
in  the  ocean  or  in  mediteiTanean  lakes,  forest-covered  districts,  or  snow  and 
ice-clad  regions.  Where  evaporation  is  going  on,  the  meteor  will  eventually  find 
the  moistm*e  to  supply  its  centre  and  replenish  the  mighty  and  monstrous  en- 
gine which  keeps  its  wheels  in  motion,  over  a  track  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  miles.  In  the  United  States  Japan  expedition,  Captain  Silas  Bent  (its  hy^ 
drogi-apher  and  an  accomplished  cyclonist),  and  Mr.  Kedfield  also,  traced  sev- 
eiml  of  the  terrific  storms  and  typhoons  of  the  China  seas  and  the  West  Pacific 
along  the  dark,  hot  waters  of  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  Japanese  gulf  stream ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Meldrum,  of  Mauritius,  has  clearly  obsei*ved  the  same  phenomena 
frequently  in  the  Mozambique  current,  which  is  the  torrential  gulf  stream  cf 
the  Indian  Ocean.  In  general,  when  a  storm  is  moving  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  it  will  work  in  tlie  groove  of  some  river  valley,  or  toward  the  lakes, 
or  over  tliose  bands  of  territory  bounded  by  the  highest  isohvgrometric  lines 
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It  will  be  found  to  move  northward,  therefore,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  rather  than  on  the  western  slope.  Between  two  equally  attractive 
areas  of  moisture,  if  there  is  no  otlier  force  to  mfluence,  its  march  will  bo 
slow,  halting,  and  deliberate.  In  forecasting  the  probable  track  of  a  storm 
these  facts  must  ever  be  lx)me  in  mind. 

When  a  storm  or  cyclone  runs  into  an  arid  or  sun-scorched  region,  it  is  soon 
dissipated.  It  is  probably  this  fact  that  explains  the  narrow  scope  of  storms  in 
the  desert  parts  of  the  earth,  and  especially  in  the  Ai-abian  and  Lybian  deserts, 
and  the  Great  Sahara,  where  the  most  extensive  cyclones  coming  from  the  sea 
contract  in  diameter  to  the  dimensions  of  the  simoom  or  dust  whirlwind.  The 
simoom  is  noted  for  its  fury,  but  it  is  short-lived,  and  as  it  passes  over  the  bm'n- 
ing  sand  is  rapidly  weakened,  and  lasts  generally  from  eight  to  ten  hours — 
never  more  than  a  day.  Om*  great  Western  Plains  and  the  Llano  Estacado  of 
Texas  doubtless  do  more  to  break  the  force  of  the  cyclonic  storms  that  pass 
over  them  than  the  majestic  barriers  interposed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Rocky  Momitains. 

AMERICAN  CYCLONES. 

By  the  name  of  cyclone  (rotatory  storra)  may  be  described  all  storms  whatso- 
ever which  at  the  first  stage  of  their  existence  were  cyclonic,  whatever  may  be 
tJieir  observed  force  or  direction,  and  in  whatsoever  part  of  the  earth  Ihey  be- 


Bahamas  Hubrtcane. 
gan,  whether  in  the  tropics  or  in  the  middle  high  latitudes.    Our  American 
storms  arise  generally  in  tlie  West  Indies,  and,  as  far  as  observation  or  theory 
indicates,  on  a  line  which  marks  the  conflict  of  the  trade  winds  of  the  two  hemi-     > 
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spheres.  This  line,  as  we  have  seen,  varies  and  vibrates  with  tAe  snn  in  de- 
clination, and  moves  annually  over  a  district  which  seems  to  be  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  equator  and  north  by  the  20th  paralled  of  north  latitude. 

A  low  pressure  and  large  humidity  and  higli  thermometer  in  the  centre, 
with  winds  veering  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  hands  of  a  clock,  or,  as  sailors 
call  them,  *•  backing  winds,"  mark  these  cyclonic  meteors.  This  cyclonic  rota- 
tion is  explained  by  FerrePs  law,  and  is  ever  present  as  the  most  prominent 
distinction  of  the  storm,  as  Mr.  William  C.  Redfield  first  discovered — a  discov- 
ery ever  since  known  as  tlie  "law  of  storms."  The  winds  blow  from  all 
points  around  the  sunken  centre,  inward  and  then  upward,  forming  the  cirrus 
cloud,  which  is  the  famous  storm-war ner  of  the  practical  seaman. 

The  diagram  shows  a  celebrated  Bahamas  hurricane.  It  is  kindly  furnished 
me  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  H.  Redfield  of  Philadelphia,  who  emulates  his 
father's  zeal  in  storm  studies,  and  who  constructed  this  chart  from  observations 
collected  by  Governor  Rawson,  W.  Rawson,  C.  B.,  and  Captain  W.  H.  Stuart 
of  the  Bahamas,  and  originally  appeared  in  Governor  Rawson's  able  report  of 
this  hurricane,  published  at  Nassau,  N.  P. 

The  extent  or  diameter  of  tliese  cyclones  is  very  great.  Thus,  in  1839, 
while  one  of  them  was  ravaging  Uie  city  of  New  York,  and  its  fearful  northeast 
winds  were  unroofing  houses  in  the  metropolis,  some  noble  vessels  were  foun- 
dering in  the  Gulf  Sti-eam  off  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  from  its  more  tenific 
and  clearing  southwest  winds.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  note  that  the  most  vi- 
olent winds  usually  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  cyclone,  and  on  the  south  or  equa- 
torial side  of  the  area  of  low  pressure. 

The  storms  of  winter  and  autumn,  in  a  word,  of  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  the  sun  is  below  the  equator,  doubtless  reach  us  from  the  equatorial  At- 
lantic, off  the  coast  of  South  America.  Formed  there  by  the  interfei*ing  trade 
winds,  they  pass  south  of  the  Antilles  over  the  milk-warm  equatorial  current, 
which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Yucatan  channel  to  feed  the  never-fail- 
ing fountains  of  the  Gulf  Sti-eam.  Borne  in  a  westerly  direction  by  the  normal 
ti'ade  winds,  the  storm  finally  emerges  from  the  Gulf  into  the  iicrra  calienie  of 
Mexico,  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  finds  its  way  northward  into  the 
soutliwest  and  western  plains  of  this  country.  It  sometimes  happens  that  from 
the  area  of  high  pressure  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  central  and  northern  America, 
a  volume  of  moist  air  is  forced  up  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; its  moisture  is  deposited,  and  a  wave  of  rarefied  but  probably  dry  air  is 
started  on  its  northeast  or  eastern  course.  No  sooner  does  tliis  arrive  as  a 
wave  of  low  barometer  over  the  comparatively  moist  air  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  than,  by  relieving  the  surface  stratum  of  its  pressure,  there  at  once 
begins  the  condensation  of  its  moisture,  which  process,  if  the  air  is  not  too  dry, 
goes  on  rapidly  increasing. 

A  third  class  of  American  storms  undoubtedly  reach  the  Pacific  coast  from 
the  great  ocean  itself,  and  with  proper  conditions  they  may  be  propagated  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Although  oflen  these  storms  pass  over  without  rain,  until 
they  near  the  lake  disti'ict  or  Eastern  States,  yet  their  first  cause  may  be  ti-aced 
back  to  the  changes  going  on  in  the  southern  and  western  limits  of  the  United 
States.  At  least  two  such  have  been  actually  followed  during  the  four  or  six 
days  occupied  in  passing  from  the  California  coast  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  many 
instances  are  recorded  of  thoLe  that  have  passed  from  Texas  over  Lakes  Superior 
and  Huron. 

Occasionally  a  storm,  as  a  great  exception  to  rule,  has  moved  from  north 
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Northers,  tornadoes,  and  thunder  storms  originate  in  the  lower  cloud  stra- 
tum in  local  but  intense  differences  of  temperature,  moisture,  and  pressure,  and 
are  believed  to  prevail  only  on  the  west  side  of  areas  of  high  pressure. 

The  cyclone  once  formed,  by  whatever  cause,  is  not  stationary.  Imbedded 
in  great  atmospheric  currents,  which  are  influenced  by  the  earth's  diurnal  ro- 
tation and  by  the  drawing  of  *•  fixed  "  areas  of  high  or  low  temperature,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  attracted  somewhat  by  warm  ocean  currents,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.,  the  cyclone  varies  its  path  by  the  resultant  of  these  compound  forces.  Its 
violence  is  strictly  determined  by  the  steepness  of  its  barometric  gradient, 
which  is  maintained  or  augmented  by  the  vapor  found  to  feed  the  central  de- 
pression, and  slightly  by  the  Mctional  resistance  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  va- 
por which  reaches  the  storm  centre,  in  radial  or  sinuous  lines,  ascends,  grows 
cooler,  is  condensed  into  rain,  and  thus  evolves  immense  quantities  of  latent 
heat,  which  expels  the  atmosphere  in  the  centre  and  causes  an  increased  de- 
pression proportioned  to  its  quantity.  The  hygrometer  will  thus  reveal  the  fall 
of  the  barometer  that  may  be  expected. 

STORM-FOKETELLING. 

From  all  that  has  now  been  shown,  the  reader  will  see  that  tlie  great  ques- 
tion or  problem  of  determining  and  predicting  an  extended  storm  or  cyclone 
is  narrowed  down  to  that  of  determining  Vtepath  which  the  central  area  cf  low 
pressure  will  pursue  and  Vie  velocity  which  the  meteor  will  acquire. 

The  rapidity  of  its  motion  may  not  be  stated  in  exact  and  numerical  terms, 
but  usually  and  practically,  we  know,  the  greater  the  moisture  or  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  air  in  the  path  of  the  cyclone  centre,  the  greater  will  be  its  cen- 
tral depression  and  the  gi-eater  will  be  the  fall  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  baro- 
metric tube. 

The  barometric  and  thermometric  changes  that  are  reported  from  Mount 
Washington,  for  instance,  sometimes  afford  sure  premonitions  of  a  change  in 
general  character  of  the  weather,  and  with  great  frequency  foreshadow  the 
storms  that  pass  directly  over  New  England. 

It  is  by  increasing  the  mountain  stations,  and  by  adding  such  balloon 
observations  as  can  be  made,  and,  specially  by  the  study  of  the  forms,  changes, 
motions,  height,  and  velocity  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  optical  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphere,  that  meteorologists  hope  eventually  to  arrive  at  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  regions  of  the  air  where  the  severe  storms  are  propagated. 

The  intelligent  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  avail  himself  of  the  daily  press 
reports  of  the  Signal  Service  in  forming  his  own  prognostics  of  the  weather. 
By  entering  daily  on  the  weather-map*  the  isobaric  and  other  isometeoric 
lines,  after  a  few  weeks  of  experience,  any  shipper,  merchant,  seaman,  or  pri- 
vate citizen  may  hope  to  obtain  daily  an  accurate  idea  of  all  that  is  going  on 
around  him  in  the  meteonc  ocean.  The  signals  now  displayed  at  seaports  by 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer — the  cautionary  red  flag,  with  black  square  in  centi-e, 
and  by  night  the  red  lantern — are  designed  merely  to  suggest  danger.  When 
such  signal  appears,  the  shrewd  and  careful  seaman,  especially  if  about  to  leave 
port,  will  feel  bound  to  study  it  in  close  comparison  with  what  has  been  here 
advanced.  The  day  has  actually  arrived  when  any  man  of  ordinary  education 
can  easily  make  himself  his  own  safe  **  clerk  of  the  weather." 

•  Blank  weather  maps  oaa  b«  had  at  ttie  Signal  Office,  maUed  tree  of  cost,  for  |8  75  per  hun- 
dred, or  actual  cost. 

Thompson  B.  Mauky. 
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CAPTAIN   HORSFALL'S  ROMANCE. 


I  SHALL  call  him  Captain  Horsfall;  but  he  called  himself  something  elie. 
To  tell  his  romance  at  all  is  bold  enough;  but  to  give  his  real  name 
requires  more  venturesomeness  than  I  possess ;  for  the  man  lives  in  a  fighting 
part  of  the  country,  and  I  may  some  time  want  to  go  there. 

I  had  seen  Egypt;  yes,  I  had  marvelled  at  the  pyramids,  Luxor,  and  Kar- 
nac;  my  next  great  spectacle  was  Captain  Horsfall.  At  the  moment  when  Im 
was  revealed  to  me  I  stood  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  a  little  Turkish  steamer 
which  used  to  make  a  poor  living  for  somebody,  at  the  risk  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lives,  by  wriggling  eveiy  fortnight  from  Alexandria  along  the  coast  of 
Syria  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  back  again. 

It  was  seven  in  the  morning;  the  low  yellow  shore  of  ancient  Mizraim  was 
visible  to  starboard;  east,  north,  and  west  stretched  the  Mediterranean,  its 
wavelets  glinting  as  they  had  glinted  under  the  eyes  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians; 
the  hot,  dazzling,  regal,  godlike  sun  of  the  Orient,  coming  over  the  lands 
where  had  once  been  Baal,  and  Moloch,  and  Chemosh,  saluted  our  prow. 
Every  outline  and  sparkle  of  the  great  scene  was  a  history  as  well  as  a 
beauty. 

Amid  this  splendid  present,  whose  magic  recreated  the  past,  I  became 
aware  of  an  odor  which  was  neither  embalming  spice  nor  attar  of  roses,  but 
something  purely  modern  and  Christian,  and  to  my  American  olfactories  far 
more  familiar.  On  classic  waters  and  under  the  sun  of  Melkart,  the  breath 
of  an  ante-breakfast  cocktail  came  over  my  shoulder.  It  is  astonishing  what 
an  effect  the  thing  had  on  my  senses  and  imagination.  I  had  been  so  long  un- 
used to  the  smell  of  ardent  spirits,  at  least  at  that  hour  of  tlie  day,  that  my  first 
feeling  was  disgust.  Next,  by  the  subtle  power  of  association  which  exists  in 
odors,  I  was  transported  from  the  old  continent  to  the  new.  If  I  was  in  the 
South  at  all,  it  was  South  Carolina;  or  if  I  was  in  the  East  at  all,  it  was  East 
Tennessee.  Sure  that  the  individual  who  thus  changed  ray  atmosphere  was  of 
some  English-speaking  people,  and  probably  a  fellow-countryman,  I  ttu*ned 
with  the  words,  **  Fine  morning,  sir." 

"  Delightful,  sir,"  replied  a  tall  man,  stepping  up  to  me  with  a  broad  smile 
of  pure  joy.     *'  Are  you  an  American,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

**  From— from  the  South,  sir  ?  " 

•*  Prom  the  North." 

•*  Never  mind,  sir,"  he  said  cordially,  and»  as  it  were,  forgivingly.  *•  We 
are  all  countrymen  abroad.     Will  you  take  a  drink,  sir  ?  " 

Willing  to  evade  such  an  unaccustomed  and  therefore  upsetting  luxury  as 
brandy  before  breakfast,  and  yet  hampered  by  that  desire  not  to  offend  a  South- 
erner which  is  or  was  so  common  with  a  Northerner,  I  told  him  that  I  ha<l 
long  been  out  of  the  habit  of  cocktails. 

«•  All  the  more  reason,"  he  responded,  with  a  cheerful  eagerness  which  was 
unintentionally  domineering,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  pocket-flask  on  me. 
"  Here,  sir,  is  what  will  remind  you  of  home  and  friends.  Let  me  urge  it 
upon  you.  I  have  plenty — a  demijohn  of  it  below^— never  move  without  it. 
Not  whiskey,  I  am  sorry  to  say — not  our  own  innocent  and  wholesome 
Bourbon  or  Monongahela,  the  true  drink  of  a  gentleman  who  values  his  hetdth 
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and  peace  of  mind.  But  as  brandy,  it  will  pass.  You  will  find  it,  sir,  better 
tlian  the  water  of  these  nasty  countries,  and  far  better  than  their  wishy-washj 
humbug  of  a  claret.  Pray,  sir,  do  me  the  compliment  to  taste  of  my  imper- 
fect ofiering." 

Thus  urged,  I  weakly  lifted  the  flask  to  my  lips  and  made  the  motion  of  a 
swallow. 

**  You  are  moderate  in  your  potations,  sir,"  he  said,  bowing  courteously  as 
I  returned  him  his  refreshment.  '*  You  are  right,  sir.  I  am  moderate  myself. 
K  there  is  any  habit  which  I  soom  and  reprobate  more  than  another,  it  is  the 
wretched,  ruinous,  despicable,  and  vulgar  habit  of  inebriety.  Whiskey,  sir, 
is  only  for  the  wise,  the  temperate,  and  one  might  almost  say  the  religious. 
In  the  hands  of  a  man  of  ungovernable  appetite,  small  intelligence,  feeble 
will,  and  defective  moral  principle,  it  is  a  curse.  As  the  Good  Book  declares, 
it  is  raging;  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.  To  such,  I  say 
with  the  preacher.  Beware!" 

Thus  speaking,  he  lifted  his  flask,  turned  back  his  head,  and  took  in  a  gill  or 
so.  Next,  after  delicately  wiping  the  mouth  of  the  utensil  on  his  coat-sleeve, 
he  oflered  me  another  diink,  elevated  his  eyebrows  with  regret  over  my  refusal, 
and  repocketed  his  "  groceries." 

••  But  I  am  truly  delighted  to  meet  you,"  he  resumed.  **  There  are  men 
of  my  section  who  have  a  violent,  and  I  may  say  an  unhuman  prejudice  against 
men  of  your  section.  But  for  me,  I  would  ratlier  take  one  decent  Yankee  by 
the  hand  tlian  look  upon  all  the  lousy,  dirty,  heaUien  Ayrabs  in  Egypt.  I  mean 
strictly  a  decent  Yankee ;  not  those  nomadic  swindlers  who  come  among  us 
to  peddle  their  horn  flints  and  wooden  nutmegs ;  but  gentlemen  like  yourself, 
sir,  who  stay  where  they  belong  and  mind  their  own  respectable  business. 
Yes,  sir,  after  travelling  and  scratching  among  these  Ap*abs,  infested  with  fleas 
by  the  million,  and  other  unmentionable  vermin  [he  had  just  mentioned  them], 
one  learns  to  set  a  value  upon  one's  countrymen,  even  though  from  a  difl'erent 
section." 

He  was  not  complimentary,  and  yet  he  clearly  meant  no  oflfenoe.  It  roust 
be  understood  Uiat  this  was  before  the  war,  when  the  Southei-ner  still  honestly 
and  fervently  believed  himself  to  be  braver,  mightier,  richer,  and  grander 
than  the  Nortlierner,  and  so  always  treated  the  latter  either  with  hostile  con- 
tempt or  friendly  condescension.  Moreover,  my  new  acquaintance  was  a  little 
in  liquor,  and  that  doubtless  added  somewhat  to  his  native  conceit,  besides  di- 
minishing his  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  ideas  and  language.  Friendly?  Of 
course  he  was.  He  was,  as  he  truly  said,  delighted  to  meet  me.  The  bland- 
ness  with  which  he  regarded  me,  and  the  mellow,  courteous  cordiality  with 
which  he  addressed  me,  were  both  beyond  the  power  of  the  ordinary  human 
face  and  voice,  at  least  in  Yankee  climates.  A  thoroughly  good-hearted  crea- 
tm'e  I  judged  him,  and  in  intent  at  least  as  polite  as  a  Chesterfield. 

In  appearance  he  was  a  personable  and  grandish  sort  of  man,  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  negligence  and  even  shabbiness  of  costume.  He  was  over  six 
feet  high,  built  on  a  large  scale,  though  not  exactly  portly,  and  with  a  self- 
respectful  carriage,  perhaps  a  little  too  lounging.  His  age  was  about  forty, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  flower  of  health,  barring  certain  pimples  and  rich- 
ly-colored macnlations,  no  doubt  the  result  of  too  regular  habits  in  the  matter 
of  cocktailing.  His  linen  was  almost  unpleasantly  careless ;  his  frayed  dress 
suit  of  black  had  an  air  of  having  been  put  on  in  the  dark,  being  buttoned  more 
or  less  askew ;  his  beard  was  of  at  least  three  days'  growth,  and  his  hair  sadly 
needed  brushing.  I  guessed  him  to  be  a  Southern  country  lawyer  or  •*  mer- 
diant,"  who  had  made  a  fortune,  or  more  probably  inherited  one,  perhai^s  ou  j 
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the  side  of  his  wife.  He  had  not  at  all  the  air  of  a  well-descended  planter,  or 
other  gentleman  of  the  truly  high-toned  species.  But  a  gentleman  he  evident- 
ly considered  himself,  as  does  every  Southerner  who  is  not  a  ragamuffin.  As 
I  have  already  intimated,  he  was  richly  fragrant  and  softly  mellow  witli  drink; 
and  I  may  as  well  add  here  that  I  never  afterward  saw  him  when  he  waa  mot 
in  the  same  cheerful  predicament. 

**  You  are  going ?  "  he  presently  said,  with  a  bow.     '*  May  I  presume 

to  intrude  upon  you  with  a  query — where?  " 

I  told  him  that  I  was  oa  my  way  to  Beirut,  there  to  meet  a  party  of  Mends 
from  Constantinople,  who  would  go  on  with  me  to  Jerusalem. 

*'  A  delightful  prospect! "  he  declared  with  an  enthusiasm  whidh  approached 
unction.  **  I  also  hope  to  see  that  land — the  Holy  Liand !  ^*  he  emi^iasized  in  a 
truly  clerical  tone.  **  It  is  for  that  that  I  left  my  native  shores,  and  the  graves 
of  my,  I  trust,  sainted  forefathers.  Sir,  I  was  favored — ^unworthily — ^I  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it — favored  with  pious  parents.  The^  lessons,  and 
poetry,  and  history  of  the  Scriptures  were  instilled  into  my  youthM  ears.  You 
cannot  imagine — no  unassisted  and  merely  human  intellect  can  imagine — how 
fervently  I  have  looked  forward,  not  only  in  the  romantio  hours  of  infaney, 
but  at  various  subsequent  periods  of  my  life,  to  this  pilgrimage.  Often,  as  I 
have  sat  by  my  excellent  mother^s  knee— now  no  more — conning  the  inspired 
words  and  weeping  over  the  affecting  narratives  of  Holy  Writ — ftill  oft»n, 
as  I  have  listened  to  the  eloquent  declamation  and  swelling  music  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, I  have  said  to  myself,  John  Horsfall,  if  ever  Providence  jnrospers  you 
in  worldly  pelf;  yon  shall  see  the  very  scenes  of  those  mighty  events.  And 
here  I  am,  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  bound  for  the  happy  land  of  Canaan. 
To  think  of  it!  Sir,  I  cannot  think  of  it,  much  less  speak  of  it.  I  am  dumb 
with  wonder  and  joy.    I  can  only  repeat  the  words  of  Watts — I  believe  it  is 

Watts— 

Soaikd  the  load  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea. 

The  rest  of  the  vei'se,  if  I  remember  correctly,  is  not  applicable." 

He  smote  one  hand  upon  the  brandy  flask  in  his  left-hand  breast  pooket, 
and  then  waved  it  around  as  if  blessing  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

«'But  there  is  Mrs.  Horsfall,*^  he  added.     **  Let  us  go  to  her.    I  shall  be 

most  happy,  Mr. ^Mr. .     I  really  beg  your  pardon.    Did  you  tell  me  your 

name?    If  so,  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  quite  forget  it" 

Without  informing  him  that  I  had  not  yet  mentioned  my  cognomen  to  him,  I 
did  now  proclaim  it. 

•*  Ah — Forrest — Forrest,"  he  repeated,  only  imperfectly  catching  it.  **  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Forrest,  to  make  your  acquaintance.  It  is  an 
acquaintance  which  I  shall  remember,  and  no  doubt  value  so  long  as  I  can  call 
to  mind  these  sublime  scenes  and  the  historic  associations  with  which  they  are 
connected.     Let  me  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Horsfall." 

So  I  advanced  to  Mrs.  Horsfall,  a  tall  brunette  of  thirty-five  or  more,  who 
would  have  been  quite  handsome  but  for  a  certain  moping  twist  about  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth,  and  a  rather  vicious  sparkle  in  her  black  eyes. 

•*  Mr.  Forrest,  my  deair,"  Mid  Horsfall,  leading  me  forward  in  a  lordly 
manner.  "  A  fellow-countryman,  my  dear.  A  Yankee.  But  not  the  kind  of 
person  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  from  his  section  of  the  countiy.  A 
gentleman." 

Mrs.  Horsfall  shook  hands  cordially,  and  I  think  was  really  pleased  to  see 
me,  mainly  perhaps  because  I  could  speak  English. 

••  Did  you  come  aboard  last  night?  "  she  asked.  **  We  didn't  see  you.  I 
sat  up  ever  so  late,  hoping  somebody  would  come  aboard  that  we  could  talk 
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to,  I've  got  dreadfully  tired  of  always  looking  at  these  Turks  and  Ayrabs  and 
Egyptians,  and  never  being  able  to  speak  to  anybody.  And  tliey  are  such  a 
mulatto-like  set,  too.     They  seem  to  me  about  the  same  as  so  many  niggere.'* 

"Sons  of  Ham,"  put  in  her  husband.  "Cursed  be  Canaan.  His  cliildren 
shall  be — I  really  do  not  remember  the  passage  exactly,  but  the  idea  is  that 
they  shall  be  slaves — doomed  to  everlasting  slavery*" 

•*  The  Captain  is  very  strong  on  the  Bible,"  smiled  Mrs.  Horsfall.  "  I  tell 
him  sometimes  he  talks  just  like  a  minister." 

•*  The  latest  investigations,"  I  ventured  to  ol>serve,  "  go  to  show  tliat  the 
Hamitic  peoples  have  no  connection  with  tJie  negroes.  The  Hamitic  peoples, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  I'yrians,  Carthaginians,  etc.,  were 
dark,  but  not  black,  and  had  long,  straight  hair,  or  only  slightly  curling.  They 
were  related  by  language  and  undoubtedly  by  race  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs. 
They  were  no  more  negroes  than  Moses  or  Mohammed." 

"You  amaze  me,"  exclaimed  the  Captain.  "You  delight  me  equally. 
Then,  sir,  if  negroes  are  not  the  descendants  of  Ham,  they  are  not  accounted 
for  lu  the  history. of  the  human  race,  and  are  not  men  at  all.  They  are  of  the 
beasts  that  perish.    I  am  delighted  to  hear  it    I  always  suspected  it." 

Under  a  weak  fear  of  being  set  down  for  an  abolitionist,  and  so  rousing  the 
naive  horror  of  my  unscholarly  and  prejudiced  friends,  I  offered  no  argument 
against  this  inference. 

"  Then,  sir,"  continued  the  Captain,  "  I  am  not  altogether  wrong— I  am  not 
acting  against  the  dictates  of  civilized  and  Christianized  humanity — in  feeling 
a  pitying  sympathy  for  individuals  of  these  cast-down  races." 

Mrs.  Horsfall  gave  her  husband  a  look  which  I  did  not  fully  comprehend, 
bat  which  was  evidently  not  altogether  amiable.  Then  turning  to  me  with  a 
scomfhl,  moody  smile,  she  said,  "  I  know  that  the  Captain  means  well  enough. 
He  has  taken  a  mighty  fancy  to  tliat  Turkish  Pasha's  wife  that's  aboard." 

"No,  my  dearest,"  protested  Horsfall.  "Not  a  fancy — tliat  is,  not  in  any 
light-minded  sense.  Compassion!  That  is  the  word.  I  pity  the  poor,  beauti- 
ful young  thing.  I  entertain  toward  her  sentiments  of  profound  compassion, 
and  toward  her  brute  of  a  husband  an  aversion  of  unfathomable  disgust." 

"  A  beautiful  wife  of  a  Turkish  Pasha?  "  I  asked  with  the  entlmslasm  of  a 
youngster.     "Have  you  seen  her?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Horsfall.  "  She  dropped  her  veil  and  let  us  have  a  look. 
I  suppose  she  thinks  she's  killing.  A  poor  waxy  sort  of  faice,  just  tlie  color  of 
a  turnip.    Pretty  eyes." 

"  The  pallor  of  grief,"  put  in  Horsfall.  "  The  pallor  of  unmitigable  grief. 
And  no  wonder,  with  tliat  brute." 

"  I  think  her  husband  does  scold  her,"  continued  the  lady.  "  They  have  th« 
stateroom  next  ours,  and  we  can  hear  him  blowing  her  up.  But  that's  the  way 
with  husbands  generally,"  she  added,  looking  spitefully  at  her  own.  "  I  don't 
see  that  she's  to  be  pitied  more  than  other  mari'ied  women." 

Now,  as  to  the  comparative  blowing-up  faculty  of  the  two  Horsfalls,  I  would 
have  bet  four  to  one  on  the  female.  There  was  a  pertinacity  of  moodiness  in 
the  pout  of  her  mouth  and  a  promise  of  tantrums  in  the  sidelong  glare  of  her 
eye,  which  formed  a  complete  contrast  to  the  boozy  good-nature  of  her  hus- 
band's countenance.  Indeed,  I  may  as  well  publish  the  fact  at  once,  that  she 
was  not  in  any  respect  a  specimen  of  the  finer  type  of  Southern  women.  She 
was  ignorant,  commonplace  in  ideas  and  sentiment,  stuffed  inconveniently  with 
prejudices,  and  a  good  deal  of  a  gossip.  Her  voice  was  persistently  high  and 
shrill,  and  made  me  think  of  the  word  yawping.  Yet,  withal,  she  was  hand- 
•^me — more's  tlie  pitv.  r^  ^  ^  r^T  ^ 
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Such  were  my  impressions  then  and  afterward  of  Mrs.  Horsfall,  It  most 
be  observed,  however,  that  no  young  man  likes  a  woman  who  speaks  disre- 
spectfully of  his  sex  at  large.  This  woman  had  hinted  that  all  husbands  were 
domestic  tyrants  and  scolds.  It  was  sufficient  to  make  me  feel  like  saying. 
You're  another. 

**  I  wish  I  could  get  a  sight  of  this  oppressed  beauty,**  I  said,  as  much  to  vex 
Mrs.  Horsfall  as  anytiiing. 

**  There  she  is,"  was  her  answer,  not  unamiable  in  tone,  for  I  was  not  her 
huslmnd. 

I  turned  with  the  eagerness  of  youth  searching  the  world  for  romance. 
Two  smallish  figures,  cumbrously  and  ungracefully  shrouded  in  white,  after 
the  manner  of  Moslem  women  of  the  better  classes,  were  tottering  from  the 
companion-stair  toward  the  stem  of  the  quarter-deck,  apparently  aiming  to 
reach  a  group  of  servant-like  people  who  were  bivouacked  there  on  quilts  and 
amid  a  tinick  of  baggage.  They  were  so  swathed  as  to  exhibit  only  the  eye- 
brows, the  eyes,  and  the  bridge  of  tlie  nose.  One  of  them,  a  negi*eas,  and  un- 
doubtedly a  slave,  was  doing  her  best  to  support  the  other.  This  last  was 
white;  that  is,  she  was  as  light-complexioned  as  the  ordinary  New  Orleans 
girl ;  and  instead  of  being  waxy,  as  Mrs.  Horsfall  had  asserted,  she  showed  a 
fine  rich  color.  Perhaps,  when  heretofore  inspected  by  my  countrywoman,  she 
had  been  suffering  from  the  rolling  of  the  vessel.  I  at  once  judged  her  beauti- 
ful ;  but  all  I  could  really  see  was  that  her  nose  was  straight  and  her  eyes  black 
and  brilliant;  the  rest  of  the  portrait  was  finished  by  my  imagination.  As  the 
two  neared  us  the  yellow  morocco  bootees  came  to  a  staggering  halt,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  pair  of  bundles  would  go  over. 

'*  Bless  me,  madam ! "  broke  out  Horsfall. 

He  made  a  plunge  toward  them,  and  actually  extended  his  arm.  I  wonder 
whether  a  Mussulman  lady  ever  before  had  an  elbow  offered  her  by  a  Sont^ 
Carolinian  or  any  other  Christian?  Of  course  his  assistance  was  not  accepted; 
there  was  a  stare  of  wonder,  and  the  bootees  moved  on ;  perhaps,  too,  there  was 
the  faintest  possible  shriek  of  alarm. 

**  Captain,  do  let  those  creatures  alone ! "  called  Mrs.  Horsfall  snappishly. 
•*  You  don't  know  'em,  and  you've  no  call  to  bother  with  'em." 

*'  Cei-tainly,"  answered  the  Captain,  somewhat  abashed.  Then  turning  to 
me  he  continued  in  a  confidential  undertone,  **  Bless  my  body,  Mr.  Foirest,  I 
really  thought  the  lady  was  going  to  fall.  Habit,  sir — ^the  chivalrous  habit  of 
my  native  State — the  habit  in  which  I  thank  God  I  was  educated — of  placing 
myself  promptly  at  the  service  of  a  lady  in  distress.  It  was  too  much  for  me. 
I  forgot  the  customs  which  I  suppose  are  prevalent  in  these  blasted  countries. 
Sir,  I  despise  and  abhor  those  customs.  I  say  again  I  thank  God  that  I  was 
born  in  a  land  where  a  lady  is  valued,  and  where  every  gentleman  who  en- 
countei*s  her  is  her  humble  servant.  Polygamy  bnitalizes  society.  I  see  the 
proof  of  it  eveiy  day  that  I  pass  in  these  downtrodden  and  degraded  regions. 
Look  at  those  women,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  gi'oup  of  domestics  who  ipvere 
at  that  moment  salaaming  their  mistress  and  arranging  cushions  for  her. 
*'  They  are,  I  take  it — those  poor  females  lying  there,  exposed  to  the  winda  and 

the  weather — they  are,  if  I  am  not  happily  mistaken,  the  concu " 

He  was  by  this  time  speaking  pretty  nearly  at  the  top  of  his  voice;  but  of  a 
sudden  he  glanced  at  his  wife  and  closed  his  oration  witli  a  decorous  groan. 

**  I^^t  us  say  no  more,"  he  murmured  with  solemnity.  "The  subject  is  too 
painful." 

The  Syrian  lady  had  by  this  time  settled  among  her  retainers,  and  the  whole 
group  was  cliattering  gayly.  -*— -  ^  t 
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'^Insenaible  to  their  degradation!"  sighed  Horsfall.  "Alas!  insensible  to 
their  degradation.  That  is  what  culminates  the  horror  of  the  thing.  Sir,  as  a 
gentleman,  as  a  Sonth  Carolinian,  and  as  a  Christian,  I  should  like  to  take  that 
beast  of  a  Pasha  by  the  nape  of  tlie  neck  and  drop  him  over  the  stern  into  the 
mouth  of  Jonah^s  whale.  If  you  could  hear  him  blowing  at  that  lovely  little 
creature!  I  lay  awake  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  and  actually  perspired 
with  wrath.  I  could  hear  every  one  of  his  brutal  snarlings.  I  did  not,  it  is 
true,  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  could  not,  understand  a  word  of  his  wretched 
lingo.  But  the  meaning  of  it  was  too  plain.  He  was  venting  upon  her  the 
scum  and  froth  of  his  cowardly  character." 

It  was  obvious  by  this  time  that  Mrs.  HorsfalFs  temper  was  souring.  Tlie 
corners  of  her  mouth  sulked  com  plain  ingly,  and  her  black  eyes  sparkled  an- 
grily. 

"  Do,  Horsfall,  stop  going  on  in  that  ridiculous  way  !"  she  said.  **  This  gen- 
tleman will  think  you  are  cracked." 

**  Well,  let  us  drop  a  veil  over  it,"  assented  the  husband.  "  My  dear,  we 
will  see  you  again  at  breakf:ist." 

Leading  me  forward  by  the  arm,  as  if  he  had  me  in  arrest,  he  continued  in 
his  grandiose,  beery  way,  "  Woman,  Mr.  Forrest,  is  the  weaker  vessel.  But 
we  must  bear  with  her.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  the  . 
strong  to  be  magnanimous.  I  despise  and  detest  a  man  who  is  capable  of  jaw- 
ing back  at  a  woman.  It  is  only  great  souls  who  are  henpecked.  They  know 
the  weakness  of  the  sex  as  a  companion,  and  its  viUue  as  a  nurse. 

0  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Unoertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please; 
Bat  when  we  are  down  on  a  bed  of  sickness 
A  guardian  angel  thou, 

or  something  to  that  effect,  says  the  poet.  I  adore  the  sex,  sir.  I  endeavor  to 
respect  it.  It  is  my  joy  to  protect  it,  to  bear  with  its  little  angelic  poutings — 
its  April  tears  amid  summer  smiles.  It  is  like  infancy ;  it  has  the  unreason 
and  the  purity.    God  bless  it,  sir!  I  mean  the  fair  sex — yes,  and  infancy  too." 

His  eyes  reddened,  and  one  alcoholic  tear  rolled  deviously  down  his  pictur- 
esque cheek,  stealing  with  difficulty  through  his  thorny  beard,  and  losing  itself 
at  the  corner  of  his  mouth  in  a  stain  of  tobacco  juice. 

**  But  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  it,"  he  said,  recovering  his  self-control.  "  Mr. 
Forrest,  as  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina  observed  to  the  Bishop  of  North  Caro- 
lina, it  is  a  long  time  between  drinks.     Will  you  try  a  cocktail?  " 

•*  Thank  you,"  I  replied.     •*  One  answers  my  purpose." 

••  Right,  sir,"  he  nodded  approvingly.  **  Right  as  a  rule.  But  I  sometimes 
me  two." 

So  he  took  his  third. 

**  I  drink  from  the  bottle  by  preference,"  he  explained,  referring  to  his  sim- 
ple style  of  imbibing.  **  It  is  democratic,  natural,  pastoral,  and  I  may  say  pa- 
tinarchal.  But  there!  look!"  he  added,  jerking  me  around  by  the  elbow. 
"  There  is  that  lovely  and  woebegone  countenance  once  more.  It  is  tlie  third 
time  she  has  exposed  it  to  me.  It  must  be  an  appeal  for  protection,  or  at  least 
for  sympathy." 

Tlie  Syrian  lady  had  so  far  removed  her  veil  as  to  expose  her  entire  profile. 
It  was  just  the  countenance  that  I  had  pictured  to  myself.  It  was  regular^  del- 
i«*ate,  handsome;  the  outline  was  something  between  the  Greek  and  the  Jew-. 
Inh;  the  mouth  was  pulpy  and  pai*ticularly  tempting.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
young  woman  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty,  and  might  not  have 
been  more  than  seventeen.    She  was  a  little  thing,  with  the  lively,  girlish  air 
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common  to  small  females;  and  I  judged,  by  the  sly,  roguish  sparkle  in  her 
black  eyes,  tliat  she  was  a  bit  of  a  witch.  At  the  same  time,  when  not  speak- 
ing, she  liad  that  air  of  languid,  dignified  repose  which  one  so  oilen  sees  in  Ori- 
cntid  visages,  and  which  so  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  work  of  art.  We  stadieil 
her  for  a  full  minute ;  then  she  gave  us  a  glance  which  was  at  once  timoroos 
and  coquettish ;  then  up  went  the  veil  of  envious  cotton. 

It  was  high  time  that  she  reassumed  her  domino.  A  moment  later  Hors- 
Ihll  span  me  around  once  more,  and  said  in  a  sort  of  roar  of  a  whisper,  "There 
is  tlie  Pasha." 

I  looked;  but  I  did  not  see  a  pasha — not  even  a  commonplace  Turk.  In- 
Ftead  of  the  massive,  stern  features  and  thick  complexion  of  the  Ottoman  race, 
tliere  were  the  fine  aquiline  profile  and  clear  olive  tint  of  the  Syrian,  such  as  one 
sees  to  best  advantage  in  the  old  Aramssan  stock  of  Damascus.  The  man  was 
about  forty  years  old,  in  the  finest  flower  of  virile  health,  and  physically  a  nobl« 
creature.  Hip  large  eyes  were  like  black  diamonds ;  his  moustache  and  long: 
beard  were  glossy  ebony.  There  was,  however,  something  unpleasant  about 
him;  he  looked  at  once  perfidious  and  merciless;  he  made  me  think  of  Hazael. 
I  could  easily  believe  him  a  tyrannical  husband,  and  I  believed  it  the  more  be- 
oause  his  wife  had  shown  her  face  to  us,  an  exposure  which  must  have  been  in 
her  eyes  a  piec^  of  extreme  naughtiness.  Doubtless  she  had  said  to  herself 
while  dropping  her  veil,  "  I  will  get  even  with  him." 

**  That  is  not  a  Turk,"  I  remarked.  **  He  is  a  Syrian  gentleman  and  a  Mus- 
sulman.   I  dare  say  he  has  been  to  Mecca." 

**  Superstitious  beast! "  gininted  Horsfall.  **  I  should  like  to  hold  him  under 
water  till  he  turned  Christian.  If  there  is  any  trait  of  character  that  I  hat« 
more  than  another,  it  is  bigotiy." 

At  tills  moment  the  signal  was  given  for  breakfast.  The  Captain  conducted 
me  back  to  Mrs.  Horsfall,  and  together  we  escorted  her  down  to  table. 

•*  We  shall  see  whetlier  tliat  turbanned  scoundrel  waits  on  his  wife  decently," 
observed  the  Captain,  as  he  helped  his  better  half  to  fried  cliicken. 

*•  Tliey  are  Moslems,"  I  explained.  "  They  will  undoubtedly  eat  on  deck, 
from  food  prepared  by  their  own  cook.    They  won't  sit  down  wiUi  Christians." 

**  And  so  that  poor  creature  won't  get  a  square  meal  all  the  time  she  is  on 
board!"  groaned  Horsfall. 

•*  Do  quit! "  whispered  his  wife.     "  What  business  is  it  of  yours?  " 

"  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  it,  my  dear,"  murmured  the  good-natured  Captain. 

All  that  day  I  was  with  the  Horsfalls,  meaning  more  particularly  the  hus- 
band. I  could  not  get  away  from  him,  and  indeed  I  seldom  wanted  to,  for  ho 
amused  me.  Such  a  fresh  and  picturesque  type  of  Western  life  seemed  all  Uie 
more  curious  in  this  antipodal  world  of  the  Orient.  His  mere  power  of  **  de- 
stroying licker  "  without  getting  very  noticeably  drunk  was  something  wor- 
thy of  study.  All  day  he  was  turning  cocktails  and  **  straights  "  out  of  his 
demijohn  into  himself;  yet  he  never  staggered,  never  hiccoughed,  never  talked 
Uiickly,  never  got  wild  or  incoherent.  His  drink  revealed  itself  mainly  in  his 
breath,  which  might  be  almost  said  to  perfume  the  little  steamer,  in  an  exag- 
gerated courtesy  of  deportment  and  phraseology,  and  in  a  pai'tial  but  uninter- 
rupted muddling  of  his  wits.  I  am  bound  to  state,  by  the  way,  that  his  hospi- 
tality was  equal  to  his  power  of  suction,  and  that  be  never  treated  himself  with- 
out first  shoving  his  flask  toward  me. 

He  was  a  great  talker,  holding  forth  like  a  street  preacher,  and  treataii<]f 
every  subject  with  equal  confidence.  Yet  he  was  amusingly  ignorant,  and  I 
doubted  whether  he  had  read  any  book  through  but  the  Bible,  unless  it  was 
•'  Horry's  Life  of  Mai'ion."    What  he  knew  had  evidently  been  gleaned  from 
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country  newspapers,  from  the  stamp  speeches  of  popular  orators,  and  from 
the  converse  of  neighbors.  But  this  lack  of  information  did  not  hupede  him 
from  taking  strong  hold  of  every  topic  that  came  up,  judging,  denouncing,  en- 
larging, and  sentimentalizing  with  marvellous  freedom  and  energy.  His  talk 
flowed  like  a  river,  only  with  more  eddies  than  cuiTent. 

He  was  so  exasperatingly  fluent  upon  the  Philistines  that  I  took  the  liberty 
to  set  him  down  with  a  little  modern  ethnology. 

•*  The  Philistine  shore ! "  he  was  saying,  pointing  toward  it.  "  This  then  is 
the  classic  land  of  Goliath,  that  son  of  Anak " 

**  Not  necessarily  a  son  of  Anak,"  I  put  in.  "  The  Bible  simply  speaks  of 
him  as  a  son  of  Ripha,  or  son  of  the  giant." 

**  But  the  Anakim  were  giants  and  Philistines,"  insisted  the  Captain. 

••  No,  the  Anakim  were  not  Philistines.  They  were  a  people  who  origi- 
nally lived  about  Hebron,  and  who,  flying  from  the  Israelites,  took  refuge  in 
Philistia." 

"Then  who  the  devil  were  the  Philistines?"  demanded  Horsfall,  looking 
at  me  witli  some  little  sternness,  as  if  he  were  facing  down  an  infidel. 

"  European  scholars  have  discovered  that  they  were  Pelasgians  who  colo- 
nized this  country  from  Crete,  about  forty  years  after  the  time  of  Joshua.  They 
were  of  the  great  and  wide-spread  Pelasgic  race,  which  mainly  abode  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  the  Levantine  Archipelago.  They  were  of  the  same  stock  with  th« 
Greeks  and  Romans." 

•*  White  men ! "  exclaimed  the  Captain.  **  By  George !  sir,  I  knew  it.  Thai 
accounts  for  their  mai*tial  prowess.  That's  the  reason  they  conquered  those 
contemptible  Jews  and  hunted  out  that  rascally  Saul.  By  George!  Mr.  For- 
rest, I  thank  you  for  this  piece  of  erudition.  I  shall  read  my  Bible  hereafter 
with  greater  interest.    There  are  some  fuU-blooded  white  men  in  it." 

But  I  must  not  enlarge  upon  HorsfalPs  peculiarities ;  I  must  hurry  on  to 
reach  his  romance.  Our  infirm  dwarf  of  a  steamer  snuffled  and  groaned  and 
wabbled,  and,  so  to  speak,  limped  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  putting  in  at  Jaffii 
lypd  Sidon,  and  tlien  crawling  on  toward  Beirut.  By  the  time  that  we  had  left 
Sidon  well  astern  it  was  nearly  midnight,  and  I  decided  to  go  to  my  stifling 
kennel  of  a  stateroom,  having  had  Horsfall  enough  for  one  day. 

••  Farewell,"  he  said,  rising  and  shaking  hands  with  a  beery  unction  which 
was  little  less  than  sentimental.  "I  shall  remain;  I  cannot  sleep.  These 
scenes,  these  inspired  and  inspiring  localities  are  too  great,  too  sublime,  too 
breathless  in  their  interest  for  me  to  give  way  to  slumber.  On  the  veiy  spot 
perhaps  where  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah,  John  Horsfall  cannot  close  his 
eyes.  He  remembers  too  well  the  touching  narrative  instilled  into  his  child- 
hood.    I^t  us  take  a  drink." 

At  this  moment  there  was  an  awful  crash  in  the  profound  darkness  for- 
ward, and  still  holding  hands  we  went  slam  on  our  faces. 

••By  George!  we  have  run  into  Jonah's  whale,"  muttered  Horsfall.  ••Li« 
low,  and  look  out  for  that  rotten  old  boiler.    Bet  you  it  bursts." 

And  burst  it  did;  it  seemed  to  have  been  loatled  and  primed  for  it;  it  went 
off  like  a  gim  when  the  trigger  is  pulled.  Of  course  our  lives  were  saved,  or 
Horsfall  would  not  have  been  able  to  finish  his  romance,  nor  I  my  account  of 
it.  Our  recumbent  position  sheltered  us  from  the  flying  fragments,  and  a  smart 
starboard  breeze  relieved  us  of  the  scalding  steam.  In  a  minute  or  less — it 
might  liave  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  could  not  measm*e  the  time  exactly 
—the  immediate  peril  was  over. 

We  rose  and  peered  anxiously  forward,  seeking  to  measure  the  disaster.  The 
quarter- deck  where  we  stood  was  unharmed;  but  what  had  become  of  the  restj 
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of  the  vessel?  A  few  dying  coals  or  brands  showed  like  red  points  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  cast  dull  lurid  gleams  on  a  miscellaneous  destruction;  one  faintly 
lighting  up  a  broken  beam,  and  another  a  fragment  of  machinery.  I  judged, 
rather  than  perceived,  that  the  whole  midship  of  the  boat  was  blown  out,  leav- 
ing die  iron  hull  there  a  mere  shell  or  crater.  We  could  not  see  whether  any 
one  was  hurt,  but  we  heard  cries  of  either  anguish  or  terror  from  the  wreck, 
and  faint  calls  for  help  from  the  water  alongside  or  astern.  Tliese  last,  as  I 
supposed,  came  from  the  crew  of  the  fishing  vessel  or  other  coaster  which  had 
•*  collided  "  with  us  and  been  the  cause  of  our  explosion. 

"Going  to  the  bottom,  by  jingo!"  exclaimed  Horsfall,  as  we  heard  men 
behind  us  working  at  the  fall-tackle  of  the  small  boats.  **  We  have  been  cui 
open  as  sure  as  youVe  born.    I  must  get  after  the  old  lady.". 

We  groped  our  way  to  the  companion-door  and  got  into  the  cabin,  pushing 
or  rather  falling  through  a  lot  of  people  who  were  tumbling  up,  questioning  or 
shrieking  in  three  or  four  different  languages.  In  a  few  moments  my  friend 
came  out  of  a  stateroom  and  hurried  on  deck  with  a  long  bundle  in  white, 
which  I  could  only  indistinctly  see  by  the  light  of  the  pendulum  lamp,  but 
which  I  of  course  knew  to  be  Mi's.  Horsfall.  Not  to  be  behiad  him  in  gal- 
lantly, I  rummaged  about  until  I  found  some  kind  of  small  living  creature, 
either  a  child  or  an  undersized  woman,  and  staggered  away  with  it.  WTien  I 
at  last  got  out  of  tlie  cabin,  I  discovered  that  it  was  high  time.  The  wooden 
ddbris  amidships  had  caught  fire  from  the  scattered  coals  of  the  furnace,  and 
were  beginning  to  blaze  in  a  fierce  aggressive  way  which  threatened  prompt 
roasting  to  lacfgards.  Moreover,  the  two  small  boats  were  already  in  the  water, 
and  filling  up  with  the  people  who  were  swarming  out  of  tlie  wreck.  The  em- 
Imrkation  went  on  like  lightning;  in  a  very  few  minutes  some  thii*ty  of  us  were 
in  the  little  pinnaces ;  in  a  few  more  we  had  pulled  away  from  the  fated  steamer. 

I  have  described  the  scene  hurriedly  and  confusedly,  but  it  passed  thus.  At 
first  everybody  was  rushing,  pushing,  and  clambering;  then  we  were  crowded 
together,  falling  across  each  other  and  clutching  miscellaneously;  and  mean- 
while there  was  ordering,  calling,  and  shrieking  in  half  a  dozen  unknown 
tongues.  Nothing  was  very  clear  to  me,  except  that  I  was  barely  saving  my- 
self, and  that  a  score  and  a  half  of  other  persons  were  barely  saving  themselves, 
all  in  a  maniacal  scramble  and  tumble  and  uproar. 

We  were  not  now  in  obscurity.  A  lurid  glow,  the  conflagration  of  the 
steamer,  rose  wavering  and  flickering  tlirough  the  darkness,  growing  higher, 
greater,  and  brighter  evei*y  second,  lighting  up  the  hollow  hull  like  an  inferno, 
throwing  far  gleams  over  tlie  wavelets  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  showing  us 
a8  red  demons  to  each  other.  Opposite  me,  in  the  same  boat,  was  Horsfall  hold- 
ing in  his  arms  the  woman  whom  he  hatl  rescued,  and  trying  to  extricate  her 
face  from  a  swathing  of  sheets  and  blankets.  The  other  people  with  us  were 
the  Maltese  pilot  of  the  vessel,  two  or  three  Turkish  sailors,  a  Greek  waiter, 
the  bundle  which  I  had  brought  out  of  the  cabin,  and  half  a  dozen  individuals 
not  worth  specifying.  In  our  consort  there  seemed  to  be  about  the  same  num- 
ber, and  of  the  same  hetewgeneous  description. 

Twenty  miles  from  land,  in  open  boats,  ill  provided  in  every  way,  and  with 
undisciplined  landlubberly  Turks  to  care  for  us,  our  situation  was  surely  an  ngly 
one.  But  even  in  this  gloomy  condition  of  aftaire  my  friend  Ilorefall  was  di- 
verting. I  do  not  know  whether  I  considered  him  from  a  comic  point  of  view 
at  the  time ;  probably  not.  But  since  then  I  have  often  thought  of  his  beha- 
vior and  his  babble  with  laughter.  Our  catastrophe  had  not  changed  him  a  j>ar- 
ticle;  he  was  just  as  boozy,  blundering,  and  talkative  as  usual;  he  was  him- 
self all  over,  if  being  half  fuddled  may  be  called  being  one's  self.  *  t 
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*•  My  dearest  Miranda,  look  up,"  he  was  saying.  •♦  Where  the  Ohl  Nick  is 
your  fiice?  WJiat  do  you  hold  that  sheet  over  your  head  for?  My  dear  diddle 
darling,  don't  go  on  being  frightened.    The  danger  is  over." 

Of  a  sudden  he  gave  a  start  and  shouted,  **  Uullo!  I  sixy,  stop  there.  Hold 
your  horses!    This  ain't  my  wife!    I've  saved  somebody  else." 

"  What's  that?  "  I  asked.     "  Haven't  you  got  Mra.  Horsfall?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ! "  he  yelled.  **  It's  the  Pasha's  wife.  I  took  the  wrong 
stateroom.    There,  stop  this  boat.    I  must  go  back  to  the  sliip." 

In  his  excitement  he  tore  off  the  covering  from  the  head  of  liis  burden,  and 
exposed  the  delicate  features  and  lustrous  dark  eyes  of  the  young  Syrian  lady. 
She  uttered  a  cry  which  was  perhaps  the  name  of  her  husband,  pulled  back 
her  veil  with  an  instinctive  start  of  offended  modesty,  and  slipped  down  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  as  if  in  despair. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  the  sentimental  Horsfall.  "I've  hurt  and 
scared  the  poor  thing.  Here,  you  poor,  dear  creature,  sit  up  and  make  your- 
self easy." 

He  picked  her  up  as  if  she  were  a  child,  and  replaced  her  on  the  seat  by  Ills 
side.  Next  he  sprang  at  the  Maltese  pilot,  who  was  steering  for  us,  and  shouted 
in  English,  "  Go  back  to  the  steamer." 

I  translated  his  order  into  Italian,  and  explained  the  reason  of  it. 

"  We  cannot  do  it,"  replied  the  Maltese.  "  We  might  bo  sucked  down  by 
the  sinking  of  the  vessel." 

"  Then  go  as  near  as  you  dare,"  I  begged. 

After  much  entreaty,  and  not  a  little  quarrelling  with  the  Turkish  sailors, 
he  put  back  a  few  rods,  and  we  lay  on  our  oai*s  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
burning  vessel.  Horsfall  let  himself  down  into  the  water,  struck  out  with  a 
fine  strong  action,  and  was  soon  seen  climbing  the  bulwarks.  We  waited  for 
him  ten  minutes ;  then  he  came  sculling  coolly  back  to  us  on  a  large  fragment 
of  one  of  the  paddle-boxes,  having,  as  I  discovered  afterward,  thrown  off  his 
wet  duds  in  the  cabin  and  put  on  his  best  suit.  But  he  was  alone ;  no  Mrs. 
liorsfnll. 

"Couldn't  you  find  her?"  I  called,  fbrgetting  his  grief  in  my  anxiety. 

As  he  neared  us  he  made  some  sobbing  reply,  of  which  I  could  only  distin- 
guish the  words,  "  Sainted  Miranda!" 

I  said  no  more;  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  time  for  words;  I  simply  helped 
him  aboard  in  silence.  When  he  resumed  his  place  beside  the  Syrian  lady»  I 
observed  that  he  had  something  slung  to  his  shoulder  which  he  must  have 
brought  from  the  wreck.  Can  the  reader  imagine  what  this  precious  and  se- 
lected object  might  be?  It  was  his  demijohn.  I  was  not  so  indignant  at 
him  as  one  might  expect;  I  simply  thought,  K  there  is  any  comfort  in  it,  ho 
needs  it. 

Meantime  the  two  boats  had  approached  each  other,  and  there  had  been  a 
talking  to  and  fi*o  in  various  languages,  undoubtedly  a  querying  of  friends  for 
each  other.  The  young  Syrian  peered  and  called  in  vain ;  her  husband's  voice 
did  not  respond  to  her;  he  was  probably  drowned.  Whether  her  bereave- 
ment touched  her  or  not,  I  could  neither  see  nor  g^ess,  although  I  was  pro- 
foundly interested.  She  simply  covered  her  head  close,  and  fell  motionless 
and  silent. 

Horsfall  too  was  speechless  for  a  time,  and,  as  I  believed,  crushed  by  his 
calamity.  When  at  last  I  heard  him  speak,  it  was  only  to  repeat,  "  Sainted 
Miranda!" 

"You  could  not  find  her?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"No.     Looked  the  whole  cabin  over.    Gone!"  ^  t 
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After  another  silence  he  added,  **  In  the  words  of  the  preacher,  snch  is  life. 
It  is  like  the  pea  under  the  thimhle.     Now  you  see  it,  and  now  you  don't ^* 

A  few  minutes  later  he  looked  up  and  said,  quite  in  his  usual  tone,  **  Mr. 
Forrest,  if  ever  circumstances  justified  the  taking  of  a  drink,  and  if  a  man  was 
ever  excusable  for  desiring  to  take  that  drink,  these  are  the  circumstances,  and 
I  am  the  man.     Will  you  join  me?  " 

Partly  to  encourage  him,  and  partly,  I  must  admit,  to  encourage  myself;  I  did 
go  shares  in  what  he  called  a  double-ender.  After  that,  however,  remember- 
ing that  his  need  was  greater  than  mine,  I  resolutely  declined  his  frequent  in- 
vitations and  begged  him  to  proceed  without  me.  The  result  was  that  he  w^it 
for  the  bottom  of  his  demijc^n  and  saw  it  alone. 

**  The  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates,*^  be  remarked  as  he  took  his  third 
pull  at  tlie  brandy. 

**  And  yet,  sir,  nothing  of  this  sort,**  he  added,  after  a  solemn  pause — **  no, 
sir,  not  all  the  old  white  whiskey  of  Pickens  District,  could  make  me  forget 
my  bereavement.  I  remember  it  in  spite  of  the  bowl :  I  cannot,  cannot  but  re- 
member it.  But,  Heaven  helping,  I  will  not  murmur.  I  trust  that  from  the 
bottom'of  my  heart  I  can  join  in  that  line  of  Watts — if  it  is  Watts — 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  wiU  not  deplore  thee. 
And  that  other  hymn,  which  is  not,  I  believe,  by  Watts,  commencing. 
Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever,  still  forever  hxe  thee  welL 

Yes,  sainted  Miranda,  fare  thee  well !  Sir,  John  Horsfall  bows  to  the  vdU  of 
Providence.  lie  remembers  that  passage  of  Holy  Writ,  *  A  man  was  made  to 
mourn  * ;  and  knowing  that  he  was  so  made,  he  murmurs  not.** 

There  was  no  saying  anytliing  suitable  to  such  affliction ;  or,  if  there  was, 
I  could  not  think  of  it. 

••  Where  is  tliat  blasted  steamer?  "  he  presently  asked. 

**  It  went  to  the  lK)ttom  some  time  ago,**  I  told  him. 

**  Followed  her  trail,**  he  sighed.  **  Followed  Miranda!  Bodi  gone  to 
Jonah*s  locker ;  I  should  say  Davy  Jones's  locker ;  perhaps  the  same  person." 

Meantime  we  were  rowing  for  the  Syrian  coast  by  mere  guess-work,  for 
after  tlie  sinking  of  the  wreck  darkness  brooded  upon  the  fiice  of  the  waters. 
Damp,  hungry,  sleepy,  tired,  and  cheerless,  we  spoke  rarely  in  our  various 
tongues,  listened  to  tlie  slatting  of  the  wavelets  under  our  bow,  and  longed  for 
the  morning.  Thus  half  an  hour  passed ;  then  suddenly  the  thick  gloom  evap- 
orated ;  a  rift  had  opened  in  the  vast  canopy  of  clouds ;  the  full  high  moon 
shone  down  splendidly, 

•'  What  is  tliat?  **  asked  Horsfall,  lifting  his  sleepy  eyes. 

•*  The  moon,  of  couree,'*  I  answered. 

♦*  By  George!  so  it  is.    I  thought  it  was  the  steamer.'* 

Aft»r  a  long  stare  at  the  luminary  he  added :  "  Mr.  Forrest,  snch  is  my 
eonfusion  of  soul  in  consequence  of  my  bereavement,  that  I  actually  thought 
that  was  tlie  steamer.  I  expected  for  a  moment  to  see  the  sainted  Miranda  in 
it.  Elijah,  if  I  remember  right,  went  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  Why  not 
Mrs.  Horsfall?  My  mind  is  in  a  dazed  state.  Every  locality  seems  to  be  full 
of  the  dear  departed.  In  the  remarkable  words  of  Watts  I  can  say. 
Bright  shines  the  moon,  but  brighter  thou." 

Not  long  afterward  I  perceived  that  the  Syrian  lady  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
that  her  fresh  young  face,  now  partially  uncovered,  rested  on  norsfall*8  shoul* 
der,  while  his  right  arm  encircled  her  waist. 

"  She  slumbers,**  he  said,  in  response  to  my  smile.  «•  At  last  she  can  seek 
Nature*s  sweet  restorer  in  what  I  may  venture  to  call  comp:u*ative  peace.    Her 
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sorrows  have  ended  as  mine  have  begun.  She  has  been  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  confounded  scoundrel  by  the  same  stroke  which  has  divided  me 
from  the  now  sainted  Mu*anda.  Mr.  Forrost,  it  seems  to. me  that  I  cim  discern 
in  this  affiiir  what  our  good  minister  would  call  one  of  the  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence. Strive  as  I  will  to  think  only  of  the  dear  departed,  I  cannot  get  it  out- 
of  my  head  that  it  is  my  destiny  and  duty  to  save  and  console  this  poor,  un- 
happy, benighted  creature,  to  shed  a  little  sunshine  of  sympathizing  humanity 
upon  her  hitherto  darkened  life,  and  perhaps  to  be  the  humble  means  of  con- 
veying her  to  a  land  of  Christianity.  Not  that  I  am  worthy  of  it.  Oh,  no! 
But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious.  Who  knows?  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Forrest,  will  you  take  a  drink  to  clear  your  voice,  and  then  ask  that  idiot  of  a 
Turk  at  the  helm  what  he  knows  about  tliis  lady?  ^* 

**  Who  is  she?  "  I'  inquired  of  the  Maltese  pilot,  pointing  to  the  sleeping 
Syrian. 

**  She  is  from  Damasous,"  he  relied.  **  Her  husband  has  disappeared, 
probably  fallen  overboard.  They  were  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca; 
They  are  rich  people." 

**  What  is  her  name?  "  I  asked. 

He  turned  to  the  bundle  which  I  had  aided  in  embarking,  and  shoved  it 
rather  roughly,  saying  something  in  Arabic.  The  package  stirred,  pushed 
aeide  the  sheet  which  swathed  its  upper  extremity,  and  disclosed  tlie  face  of 
the  little  negress.  What  I  had  saved  was  nothing  but  *'  God^s  image  in  ebony.^' 
There  was  a  short  conversation  in  Arable ;  then  the  Maltese  addressed  me  in 
Italian. 

''This  Moor  says  tliat  her  mistress  is  the  Sitt  (lady)  Alila  of  the  house  of 
Abdelmelek  of  Damascus.  Her  husband  was  a  merchant  and  had  much 
money." 

My  South  Carolinian,  reverent  from  childhood  of  aristocracy,  was  simply 
and  frankly  delighted  witii  this  information,  especially  when  I  explained  to 
him  that  in  these  Eastern  lands  ti*ading  is  a  patrician  mode  of  existence,  the 
word  for  merchant  (howajd)  signifying  also  gentleman. 

"  By  George!  I  knew  it,"  he  exclaimed.     **  I  knew  she  was  of  a  high-toned 
breed.    There  is  about  her  an  elegance,  an  aristocratic  finish — ^in  shoi*t,  a  full- 
blooded  something,  which  reminds  me  of  the  loftily  born  females  of  my  own  . 
native  State.    Tell  that  Turk,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Forrest,  tliat  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  lady  Alila." 

In  the  excess  of  his  zeal  he  not  only  gave  the  girPs  waist  a  squeeze,  but 
plunged  into  the  mystery  of  her  wrappings  and  possessed  himself  of  her  hand. 
She  awoke,  stared  at  him,  uttered  a  little  shriek,  hastily  released  her  fingera, 
and  folded  herself  once  more  in  her  drapery. 

"Suffering  with  cold,  poor  thing!"  exclaimed  the  sympathizing  Horsfall. 
"  Mr.  Forrest,  do  you  tJiink  there  would  be  anything  improper  in  giving  her  a 
good  warming  dose  of  bnvndy?  " 

*'  I  suspect  that  her  religion  would  forbid  her  taking  anything  of  the  kind," 
1  replied. 

•*  Her  religion  ! "  grunted  the  disgusted  Hors&U.  •«  What  an  infernal 
religion ! " 

By  this  time  the  lady  Alila  had  recovered  her  self-possession ;  she  peeped 
slyly  out  of  her  coverings  and  eyed  us  curiously ;  meeting  my  glance,  she  smiled, 
(t  was  a  grave  smile,  like  that  of  a  puzzled  and  troubled  child,  full  of  wonder 
ind  of  inquiry,  asking  what  manner  of  men  we  were  and  whether  we  indeed 
neant  well  by  her.  It  made  her  face  fiir  more  interesting  tlian  I  had  yet  seen 
it,  and  raised  it  from  mere-prettiness,  or  perhaps  beauty,  to  absolute  loveliness.    , 
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**  Did  you  see  that? "  cried  Hors&U,  who  took  all  the  smile  to  himself. 
"  She  is  an  angel,  if  ever  there  was  one  in  these  blasted  countries,  which,  by 
the  way,  were  once  the  favorite  resort  of  angels.  Sir,  I  shall  stand  by  this 
sweet  child  of  misfortune.  Our  calamities  have  bound  us  together  for  life ; 
and  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  exist  for  her  altogether.  Not  now,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  decorous  si^,  no  doubt  remembering  the  lost  Miranda.  **  Not 
now.    At  a  proper  time." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  lady  Alila  was  once  more  asleep  on  the  slioulder  of 
her  singular  protector.  It  was  in  vain  to  wonder  what  she  tliought,  what  she 
felt,  how  she  looked  upon  us,  whether  she  realized  her  misfortunes,  what  her 
purposes  were,  and  what  would  be  the  end  of  lier.  She  was  as  silent  concern- 
ing it  all,  and  almost  necessarily  as  silent,  as  destiny  itself.  I  need  hardly 
confess,  by  the  way,  that  I  envied  Horsfall  his  lovely  and  romantic  burden. 

But  I  must  hurry  through  this  voyage.  After  rowing  all  night,  we  found 
ourselves  in  tlie  morning  off  the  sand-hills  of  the  headland  of  Beirut,  looking 
at  the  sun  as  it  soared  above  the  long  gray  upper  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  illu- 
minated its  violet  slopes  and  valleys.  There  we  were  picked  up  by  the  Aus- 
trian steamer  from  Smyrna,  and  carried  into  the  harbor  of  the  old  seaport  of 
northern  Phoenicia.  All  this  time  Horsfall  stuck  by  his  lady  Alila;  and  I  can- 
not say  that  she  seemed  at  all  unwilling.  She  got  into  a  most  in*eligious  and 
Christianlike  way  of  dropping  her  veil  and  letting  us  stare  as  much  as  we 
pleased  at  her  damask  cheeks  and  lustrous  eyes.  She  smiled  on  us  more  and 
more,  perhaps  out  of  mere  gratitude  for  her  deliverance,  but  also,  I  thought, 
out  of  womanly  liking,  if  not  downright  coquetry.  Sometimes  she  talked  a 
littie  to  us  in  Arabic,  eking  out  her  misunderstood  meanings  with  gestures. 
Occasionally  she  laughed  heartily,  bemg  especially  amused  by  my  friend's  re- 
petition of  his  one  Semitic  word,  **  Tyeb  "  (good),  and  echoing  it  wiUi  childlike 
glee,  **Tyeb,  tyeb,  tyeb."  I  could  not  discover  in  her  any  grief  over  the  ab- 
sence and  probable  death  of  her  husband.  It  was  very  wrong  in  her,  of  course ; 
but  I  could  not  be  angry  at  her  about  it.  Indeed,  I  was  wickedly  glad  that  the 
man  was  gone ;  I  had  plans  of  my  own  about  the  lady  Alila. 

Horsfifill  grew  more  and  more  in&tuated  with  his  protigiej  shamefidly  for- 
getting the  very  lately  sainted  Miranda.  He  paid  for  Alila's  breakfist,  got 
grapes  and  coffee  for  her  from  the  steward,  lifted  her  into  the  boat  when  wo 
went  ashore,  sat  beside  her  with  an  arm  around  her  waist.  It  must  be  under- 
stood tiiat  the  girl  was  fully  dressed,  having  apparently  gone  to  sleep  in  her  or- 
dinary day  clothing,  after  the  not  entirely  pleasant  custom  of  the  Orientals. 

At  the  landing-place  we  fell  into  a  horde  of  Arab  porters,  guides,  and 
laborers,  demanding  employment  at  the  top  of  their  shrieking  voices,  and 
pushing  and  quarrelling  for  possession  of  us.  I  anticipated  that  AHla  would 
claim  the  protection  of  some  Moslem,  and  take  French  leave  of  us.  But  she 
seemed  to  be  bewildered  by  the  situation,  and  shrank  behind  us  for  refuge  from 
the  din.  Horsfall  presently  stumbled  upon  an  English-speaking  Beirutee,  s^ 
pupil  of  one  of  the  schools  of  tiie  American  mission,  and,  sliaking  him  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  presented  him  to  the  lady  Alila. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  holding  him  fast  by  tiie  arm — "Sir,  this  is  a  lady  in  distress. 
She  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  husband,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  con- 
temptible scoundrel.  We  are  involved  in  one  common  bereavement,  for  the 
same  stroke  robbed  me  of  my  wife — ^my  only  one,"  he  added,  probably  sus- 
pecting that  his  listener  might  be  a  polygamist.  **  I  repeat,  sir,  tiiat  she  is  a 
lady  and  in  distress.  You,  sir,  who  speak  English,  must  have  human  emotions 
in  your  breast,  and  must  understand  my  sympathy  for  one  who  suffers  with 
me.    I  ask  Aou,  sir,  to  aid  me  in  my  endeavors  to  be  of  service  to  her;  and  if 
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money  is  any  paiticular  object  to  yoa,  you  shall  not  suffer  for  your  philanthro- 
py;  for,  thank  Heaven,  here  is  my  letter  of  credit,  not  to  mention  some  of  your 
miserable,  scaly  Turkish  gold  in  my  pockets.  She  is  a  lady  and  in  distress*  We 
are  involved  in.  one  common  misfortune.  I  propose  to  stand  by  her  and  be  her 
firiend  for  life.  I  want  you  to  say  so  to  her  and  evei7body.  Tell  every  scoun- 
drel who  proposes  to  interfere  that  I,  John  Horsfall  of  South  Carolina,  will  be 
in  his  hair.  Look  here,  sir,''  producing  a  revolver.  **It  is  wet  now,  but  it  is 
sure  when  dry,  and  I  shall  dry  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  You  understand  me, 
sir?  I  am  glad  you  do.  And  now  have  the  kindness  to  say  to  the  lady  Alila 
that  my  pm*se  is  at  her  service,  and  that  I  will  stand  watch  and  ward  over  her 
until  she  is  restored  to  her  paternal  home ;  after  which  I  hope  for  the  gi*eat 
pleasure  and  honor  of  her  continued  acquaintance,  not  to  mention  plans  of  mine 
which  refer  to  her  future  happiness." 

The  Beirutee,  who  had  probably  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  lady  Alila 
was  of  the  faith  of  Islam,  looked  the  picture  of  astonishment  and  perplexit}'. 

**  But  she  not  let  you  do  all  dat,*'  he  finally  replied,  glancing  with  respect 
and  something  like  alarm  at  the  veiled  figure  beside  liim. 

•*Xou  tell  her  and  see,''  insisted  Horsfall  firmly,  not  to  say  viciously. 

**But  it  is  haraam — forbidden." 

**  Who  the  devil  forbids  it?  "  demanded  my  boozy  and  pugnacious  friend. 
**  IM  like  to  look  at  tiie  cuss.  You  tell  her  what  I  said  immediately — ^that  is, 
my  dear  sir,  Iiave  the  great  goodness  to  tell  her.  Excuse  my  heat,  sir.  I  am 
a  Southerner  and  emotional." 

A  short  conversation  in  Arabic  ensued  between  our  interpreter  and  the  lady 
Alila.     "  What  does  she  say  to  it?  "  asked  Horsfall. 

«*  She  no  say  aujrting  about  dat    She  want  to  go  into  tlie  city." 

•*  Of  course  she  wants  to  go  into  the  city,"  replied  Horsfall.  "  If  you  know 
a  good  hotel  and  have  the  time  to  oblige  us,  will  you  do  us  the  favor  to  guide 
Q8  to  it?  " 

**  Dat  my  business,"  said  the  Beirutee,  his  face  lighting  up  at  the  prospect 
of  a  job. 

*♦  And — ^if  I  may  take  the  liberty — ^will  you  accept  of  this  small  compensa- 
tion?" added  the  liberal  Captivin,  slipping  a  forty-piastre  piece  into  the  other's 
swarthy  hand.  **  Only  let  the  hotel  be  the  very  best.  The  lady  Alila  must  be 
well  accommodated." 

With  a  cheerful  face  and  a  swift,  springy  step,  the  Beirutee  led  the  way  into 
the  compact,  crowded,  devious,  shadowy,  and  sloppy  city.  We  followed ;  first 
Alila  and  her  negro  girl,  both  closely  wrapped  in  their  sheets ;  then  Horsfall 
and  myself.  Fearing  lest  the  citizens  should  discover  that  we  were  escorting 
a  Moslem  woman,  and  remembering  stones  of  travellers  who  had  been  insulted, 
stoned,  and  nearly  killed  by  the  bigoted  mobs  of  Islam,  I  had  a  foreboding  of 
trouble.  But  I  was  ashamed  to  leave  my  boozy  countryman  to  his  blundering 
chances,  and  resisted  a  low-lived  human  temptation  to  slip  up  some  side  alley. 
On  we  went  in  silence ;  not  a  word  from  our  sheeted  odalisque ;  the  gallant 
Captain  sidled  up  to  her  in  vain ;  she  recoiled  from  him  and  clutched  the  dress 
of  her  slave;  it  seemed  to  me  also  that  she  trembled  under  her  wrappings. 
My  opinion  is  that  she  divined  our  danger  and  was  in  great  terror.  Probably, 
also,  her  restoration  to  a  land  of  true  believers  had  brought  back  upon  her  all 
her  Moslem  feelings,  and  caused  her  to  look  upon  us  once  more  as  detestable 
giaours,  whose  society  was  contamination,  disgrace,  and  peril. 

My  fears  as  to  a  public  excitement  were  soon  realized.  Dark-eyed,  white- 
torbanned  men  stared  at  us  in  amazement,  pointed  afler  us  as  we  passed,  and 
broke  into  earnest  conversation.    Presently  Uiey  followed  us ;  a  crowd  begai^ . 
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to  gather  in  our  rear ;  a  boy  or  two  threw  stones.  Before  we  had  got  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  into  the  noisy,  populous  labyrinth  of  the  city,  there  was  a  buzz  of 
exclamations  and  a  hurrying  of  feet  behind  us  which  Uireatened  something 
harder  than  sugar-plums.  Our  Beirutee  had  turned  as  white  as  a  dirty  sheet, 
and  his  eyes  rolled  this  way  and  that  as  if  to  dodge  a  death-stroke.  Suddenly 
Horsfall  came  to  a  full  stop,  with  the  menacing  words,  *'I  say ! " 

A  stone — a  mere  ijebble,  by  the  way — ^had  hit  him  on  the  leg.  Swaying  to 
and  fi'o  with  the  rhythm  of  many  cocktails,  he  stared  wrathfuUy  at  the  swarthy, 
gayly-colored  crowd  which  hooted  after  us,  and  then  drew  his  revolver  as  ctilm- 
ly  as  if  he  had  been  in  Pickens  District.  I  do  not  know  what  might  have  hap- 
pened next;  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that  we  should  have  been  stoned  with- 
in an  inch  of  our  lives ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  the  lady  Alila,  the  cause  of  all  this 
excitement,  was  gone. 

Yes,  gone!  Wliere  I  cannot  say.  Our  backs  were  toward  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  in  that  moment  she  vanished,  Tlie  high,  wide  door  of  a  large  pub- 
lic biith  was  close  by,  and  a  lot  of  white-sheeted  women  were  filing  into  it,  theii 
yellow  morocco  boots  pattering  along  the  sloppy  and  irregular  pavement.  It 
is  almost  certain  tiiat  Alila  and  her  negress  joined  this  ghostly  prooession^and 
took  refuge  in  the  tomb-like  quiet  and  mystery  of  the  bath.  Once  among  tliose 
other  shrouded  spectres,  neitlier  we  nor  the  angry  mob  could  possibly  have  dis- 
tinguished them ;  for  one  Syrian  woman  in  her  street  dress  looks  exactly  like 
anotlier  Syrian  woman,  and  in  that  costume  a  man  would  not  know  his  wife 
from  his  grandmother. 

At  all  events,  she  was  gone.  So  was  the  Beirutee;  we  saw  him  fluttering 
up  a  side  sti-eet  overhung  by  high,  sombre  stone  houses ;  we  saw  him  wlitsk 
whitely  around  a  corner,  and  we  saw  him  no  more.  But  with  tlie  departure 
of  our  Ai-ab  companions  our  danger  ended.  The  bigots  behind  us,  believing 
no  doubt  that  tliey  hiul  been  mistaken  in  suspecting  us  of  unseemly  intimacy 
with  Moslem  females,  dropped  away  about  tlieir  lazy  business  and  left  us 
alone.  In  a  most  unexpected  manner  we  had  got  clear  of  being  stoned  like 
the  prophets.  But  Horsfall,  the  boozy,  chimerical  ignoramus,  was  simply  fti- 
rious  at  the  loss  of  his  lady  Alila.  "  Where  is  she?  ^'  he  demanded,  glaring  in 
all  directions. 

**  Well,  she  has  run  away,"  said  I.  **  Pi'obably  she  has  taken  refuge  in  that 
bath." 

He  made  a  plunge  toward  the  door  of  the  edifice,  and  but  for  me  mifrht 
have  broken  in  upon  the  bathing  ladies  of  Beirut,  with  such  a  result  of  scream- 
ings,  skedaddlings,  and  brickbattings  as  the  reader  can  imagine.  It  was  with 
great  difiiculty  that  I  dragged  him  away  and  persuaded  him  to  muddle  onward 
to  a  hotel. 

•*  My  dream  is  over,"  he  said  at  last,  with  what  he  no  doubt  felt  to  be  pa- 
thetic resignation,  waving  repeated  adieus  toward  the  sheeted  women  who 
were  staring  at  us  from  the  door  of  the  bath-house.  **  Farewell,  Lady  Alila,  a 
long  farewell.  But  no!  I  shall  find. her.  I  shall  yet  find  her.  Something 
tells  me  that  I  shall.  I  shall  find  her  and  rescue  her.  John  Horsfall  will  find 
her.  And,  having  found  her,  he  will  rescue  her.  There  is  balm  for  her  sor- 
rows in  this  heart." 

He  was — it  grieves  me  to  express  it  brutally,  but  in  plain  language  he  was 
pretty  drunk.  In  twenty  minutes  after  I  had  got  him  a  room  he  was  snoring 
like  a  porpoise. 

That  day  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  I  had  slumbering  of  my  own  to  do,  and  by 
accident  we  did  not  meet  at  meals.  The  next  morning  I  turned  out  early,  went 
to  my  banker^s,  drew  some  needed  funds,  and  did  some  equally  necessary  refit* 
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ting.    Returning  to  the  hotel  about  noon,  I  met  Horsfall  at  the  door  in  a  wofuUy 
dilapidated  plight,  his  clothes  torn  and  dirty,  and  his  face  considerably  bunged. 

"  Mr.  Forrest,"  he  said  abruptly  and  sternly,  *«  she  is  in  that  dungeon.  The 
lady  Alila  is  confined  there  by  those  Turkish  miscreants.  I  am  as  sm*e  of  it  as 
r  am  that  heaven  is  above  me." 

**  What  under  the  sun  has  happened  to  you?  "  I  asked,  staring  at  his  bloody 
nose  and  torn  raiment. 

**  I  h^e  been  mobbed,"  he  answered.  **  Mobbed  for  ti7ing  to  rescue  a  lady 
in  distress.  Stoned,  sur.  Knocked  down.  Rolled  in  guttei-s.  Kicked  about 
as  if  I  were  a  nigger  taking  the  wall  side  of  white  men.  I  undertook,  you 
must  understand,  to  peep  into  that  infernal  dungeon,  hoping  to  discover  the  lady 
Alila.  And  the  reward  of  my  labor  of  love  and  mercy  is  what  you  see  before 
you  in  my  tattered  garments  and  insulted  physiognomy.  Sir,  if  there  is  justice 
in  this  benighted  and  blasted  country,  those  miscresints  shall  suffer  for  it." 

'*  You  didn't  really  try  to  look  into  the  bath-house?  " 

"  Sir,  it  is  a  prison,  .a  dungeon  of  torture.  Inspired  by  my  humanity  and 
my  regard  for  that  unfortunate  lady  in  distress,  I  tried  to  investigate  its  horri- 
ble mysteries." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  were  lucky  to  escape  with  your  life." 

Tired  of  his  intemperate  follies,  I  was  about  to  turn  my  back  on  him,  with 
the  intention  of  cutting  his  acquaintance  for  the  future,  when  a  new  incident  of 
a  very  astonishing  nature  detained  me. 

"The  sainted  Miranda!"  I  heard  him  exclaim  in  a  tone  of  calm  wonder. 
"Do  these  eyes  behold  a  ghost?    Or  is  the  man  with  the  poker  after  me?  " 

There,  sure  enough,  was  'Mrs,  Horsfall  ascending  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  un- 
doubtedly in  flesh  and  blood,  her  face  showing  more  cheerfulness  and  affection 
than  I  had  ever  before  seen  upon  it. 

"  John.^"  she  called,  rushing  forward  with  arms  extended. 

"Miranda! "  he  answered,  and  tliey  were  in  each  other's  embrace,  honestly 
joying  and  loving  for  the  moment. 

,  But  I  cannot  linger  over  this  pai't  of  the  romance.  It  must  be  succinctly 
stated  that  Mrs.  Ilorsfall,  at  tlie  ih'st  shock  of  our  steamer's  catastrophe,  had 
clapped  on  a  life-preserver  and  squeezed  through  one  of  the  stern  windows  of 
the  cabin,  falling  of  course  into  the  water  and  floating  rapidly  beyond  hearing. 
Picked  up  in  the  morning  by  an  Arab  fishing-smack,  she  had  been  earned  into 
Sidon,  and  thence,  by  the  offices  of  the  American  missionaries,  forwarded  to 
Beirut. 

"  Sir,"  said  Horsfall  to  me,  after  he  had  shown  his  wife  to  a  room,  "  the  fji- 
vors  of  fortune  having  restored  Mrs.  Horsfall  to  me,  I  am  obliged  as  a  gentle- 
man— as  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  a  Christian — to  think  no  more  of  the  lady  Alila. 
To  you,  tlierefore,  sir,  who,  as  I  understand,  are  not  married,  I  transfer  what- 
ever obligations  she  may  have  toward  me,  and  whatever  responsibilities  may 
rest  upon  me  toward  her.  If  you  should  ever  meet  her,  have  the  kindness  to 
say  tliat  I  wished  her  well — yes,  sir,  from  the  bottom  of  a  glowing  and  sympa- 
thetic heart,  wished  her  well." 

Within  a  day  or  two  the  Horsfalls  stai*ted  for  Jerusalem ;  and  somewhat 
later,  my  friends  arriving,  I  followed.  But  I  never  saw  them  again,  nor  did  I 
ever  see  the  lady  Alila.  It  pleases  me  to  think  that  perhaps  her  husband  was 
restored  to  her  as  the  sainted  Mii*anda  was  restored  to  Captain  Horsfall.  Af- 
ter aU,  I  had  no  sound  reason  for  believing  tliat  the  Damascus  howaja  was  a 
brutal  husband  and  passed  more  than  a  pro2)er  amount  of  his  time  in  scolding 
his  pretty  wife.  J.  W.  De  Fokest. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CERTAINLY    AN    HEIRLOOM. 

THE  burden  of  hia  position  was  so  heavy 
on  Lord  Fawn's  mind  that,  on  the 
Monday  morning  after  leaving  Fawn  C!ourt, 
he  was  hardly  as  true  to  the  affiiirs  of 
India  as  he  himself  would  have  wished.  He 
was  resolved  to  do  what  was  right — if  only 
he  could  find  out  what  would  be  the  right 
thing  in  his  present  difficulty.  Not  to 
break  his  word,  not  to  be  unjust,  not  to 
deviate  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  that  line 
of  conduct  which  would  be  described  as 
**  honorable  "  in  the  circle  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  not  to  give  his  political  enemies 
an  opportunity  for  calumny — this  was  all 
in  all  to  him.  The  young  widow  was  very 
lovely  and  very  rich,  and  it  would  have 
suited  him  well  to  marry  her.  It  would 
still  suit  him  well  to  do  so,  if  she  would 
make  herself  amenable  to  reason  and  the 
laws.  He  had  assured  himself  that  he 
was  veiy  much  in  love  with  her,  and  had 
already,  in  his  imagination,  received  the 
distinguished  heads  of  his  party  at  Por- 
tray Castle.  But  he  would  give  all  this 
up — love,  income,  beauty,  and  castle — 
without  a  doubt,  rather  than  find  himself 
in  the  mess  of  having  married  a  wife  who 
had  stolen  a  necklace,  and  who  would  not 
make  restitution.  He  might  marry  her, 
and  insist  on  giving  it  up  afterward  ;  but 
he  foresaw  terrible  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  an  arrangement.  Lady  Eus- 
tace was  self-willed,  and  had  already  told 
him  that  she  did  not  intend  to  keep  the 
jewels  in  his  house — ^but  in  her  own! 
What  should  he  do,  so  that  no  human  be- 
ing— ^not  the  most  bigoted  Tory  that  ever 
expressed  scorn  for  a  Whig  lord — should 
be  able  to  say  that  he  had  done  wrong? 
He  was  engaged  to  the-  lady,  and  could 
not  simply  change  his  mind  and  give  no 
reason.  He  believed  in  Mr.  Camperdown ; 
but  he  could  hardly  plead  that  belief, 
should  he  hereafter  be  accused  of  heart- 
less misconduct.  For  aught  he  knew  Lady 
Eustace  might  bring  an  action  against  him 
for  breach  of  promise,  and  obtain  a  ver- 
dict and  damages,  and  annihilate  him  as 


,  an  Under-Secretary.  How  should  he  ke^ 
his  hands  quite  clean? 

Frank  Greystock  was,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
Lizzie's  nearest  relative  in  London.  "The 
dean  was  her  uncle,  but  then  the  dean  was 
down  at  Bobsborough.  It  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  go  down  to  Bobsbo- 
rough ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  would 
see  Fi*ank  Greystock.  Greystock  was  as 
bitter  a  Toiy  as  any  in  England.  Grey- 
stock was  the  very  man  who  had  attacked 
him.  Lord  Fawn,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons respecting  the  Sawab— making  the 
attack  quite  personal — and  that  without 
a  shadow  of  a  cause !  Within  the  short 
straight  grooves  of  Lord  Fawn's  intellect 
the  remembrance  of  this  supposed  wrong 
was  always  running  up  and  down,  renew- 
ing its  own  soreness.  He  regarded  Grey- 
stock as  an  enemy  who  would  lose  no  op- 
portunity of  injuring  him.  In  his  weak- 
ness and  littleness  he  was  quite  unable  to 
judge  of  other  men  by  himself.  He 
would  not  go  a  hair's  breadth  astray,  if  he 
knew  it ;  but  because  Greystock  had,  in 
debate,  called  him  timid  and  tyrannical, 
he  believed  that  Greystock  would  stop 
short  of  nothing  that  might  injure  him. 
And  yet  he  must  appeal  to  Greystock? 
He  did  appeal,  and  in  answer  to  his  ap- 
peal Frank  came  to  him  at  the  India 
House.  But  Frank,  before  he  saw  Lord 
Fawn,  had,  as  was  fitting,  been  with  his 
cousin. 

Nothing  was  decided  at  tliis  interview. 
Lord  Fawn  became  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  the  member  for  Bobsborough 
was  his  determined  enemy,  and  Frank 
was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  Lord 
Fawn  was  an  empty,  stiff-necked,  self- 
sufficient  prig. 

Greystock,  of  course,  took  his  cousin's 
part.  He  was  there  to  do  so  ;  and  he  him- 
self did  not  really  know  whether  Lizzie 
was  or  was  not  entitled  to  the  diamonds. 
The  lie  which  she  had  first  fabricated  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bei\jamin  when  she  had 
the  jewels  valued,  and  which  she  had 
since  told  with  different  degrees  of  pre- 
cision to  various  people—to  Lady  Linlith- 
gow, to  Mr.  Camperdown,  to  Lucy,  and 
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to  Lord  Fawn— 6he  now  repeated  with  in- 
creosed  precision  to  her  cousin.  Sir  Flo- 
rian,  in  putting  the  trinket  into  her  hands, 
had  explained  to  her  that  it  was  very  Tal- 
uable,  and  that  she  was  to  regard  it  as 
her  own  peculiar  property.  "  If  it  was 
an  heirloom  he  couldn  t  do  it,"  Frank  had 
said,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  practis- 
ing barrister. 

**  He  made  it  over  as  an  heirloom  to 
me,"  said  Lizzie,  with  plaintive  tender- 
ness. 

*'  That's  nonsense,  dear  Lizzie."  Then 
she  smiled  sweetly  on  him,  and  patted 
the  back  of  his  hand  with  hers.  She  was 
very  gentle  with  him,  and  bore  his  as- 
sumed superiority  with  pretty  meekness. 
**  He  could  not  make  it  over  as  an  heirloom 
to  you.  If  it  was  his  to  give,  he  could 
give  it  to  5'ou." 

"  It  was  his— certainly." 

'*  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  tell  as  yet, 
and  what  must  be  found  out.  If  the  diar 
monds  formed  part  of  an  heirloom — and 
there  is  evidence  that  it  is  so — ^you  must 
give  them  up.  Sir  Florian  could  only  gire 
away  what  was  his  own  to  give." 

**  But  Lord  Fawn  had  no  right  to  dic- 
tate." 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Frank ;  and  then 
he  made  a  promise,  which  he  knew  to  be 
rash,  that  he  would  stand  by  his  pretty 
cousin  in  this  afiSiir.  *'  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  assume  that  Lady  Eustace  is 
keeping  property  that  doesn't  belong  to 
her,"  he  said  to  Lord  Fawn. 

**  I  go  by  what  Camperdown  tells  me," 
said  Lord  Fawn. 

**  Mr.  Camperdown  w  a  very  excellent 
attorney,  and  a  most  respectable  man," 
said  Greystock.  "I  have  nothing  on 
earth  to  say  against  Mr.  Camperdown. 
But  Mr.  Camperdown  isn't  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  nor  yet  can  we  allow  him  to 
be  judge  and  jury  in  such  a  case  as  this." 

**  Surely,  Mr.  Greystock,  j'ou  wouldn't 
wish  it  to  go  before  a  jury." 

*'  You  don't  understand  me.  Lord  Fawn. 
If  any  claim  be  really  made  for  these 
jewels  by  Mr.  John  Eustace  on  the  part 
of  the  heir,  or  on  behalf  of  the  estate,  a 
statement  had  better  be  submitted  to 
counsel.  The  family  deeds  must  be  in- 
spected, and  no  doubt  counsel  would  agree 
in  telling  my  cousin.  Lady  Eustace,  what 
she  should  or  what  she  should  not  do. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  understand  that  you 
are  engaged  to  marry  her." 


**  I  was  engaged  to  her  certainly,"  said 
Lord  Fawn. 

*'  You  can  hardly  mean  to  assert,  my 
lord,  that  you  intend  to  be  untrue  to  your 
promise,  and  to  throw  over  your  own  en- 
gagement because  my  cousin  has  expressed 
her  wish  to  retain  property  which  she  be- 
lieves to  be  her  own !  "  This  was  said  in 
a  tone  which  made  Lord  Fawn  surer  than 
ever  that  Greystock  was  his  enemy  to  the 
knife.  Personally,  he  was  not  a  coward  ; 
and  he  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  be 
quite  sure  that  Greystock  would  not  at- 
tempt any  personal  encounter.  But  mor- 
ally. Lord  Fawn  was  a  coward,  and  he  did 
fear  that  the  man  before  him  would  work 
him  some  bitter  injury.  **  You  cannot 
mean  that,"  continued  Frank,  *'  and  you 
will  probably  allow  me  to  assure  my  cousin 
that  she  misunderstood  you  in  the  mat- 
ter." 

"I'd  sooner  see  Mr.  Camperdown  again 
before  I  say  anything." 

"  I  cannot  understand.  Lord  Fawn,  that 
a  gentleman  should  require  an  attorney  to 
tell  him  what  to  do  in  such  a  case  as  this." 
They  were  standing  now,  and  Lord  Fawn's 
countenance  was  heavy,  troubled,  and  full 
of  doubt.  He  said  nothing,  and  was  pro- 
bably altogether  unaware  how  eloquent 
was  his  face.  "My  cousin.  Lady  Eus- 
tace," continued  Frank,  "must  not  be 
kept  in  this  suspense.  I  agree  on  her  be- 
half that  her  title  to  these  trinkets  must 
be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  persons 
adequate  to  form  a  judgment.  Of  course, 
I,  as  her  relative,  shall  take  no  part  in 
that  inquiry.  But  as  her  relative,  I  must 
demand  from  you  an  admission  that  your 
engagement  with  her  cannot  in  any  way 
be  allowed  to  depend  on  the  fate  of  those 
jewels.  She  has  chosen  to  accept  you  as 
her  future  husband,  and  I  am  bound  to 
see  that  she  is  treated  with  good  faith, 
honor,  and  fair  observance." 

Frank  made  his  demand  very  well,  while 
Lord  Fawn  was  looking  like  a  whipped 
dog.  "  Of  course,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  all  I  want  is,  that  the  right  thing  should 
be  done." 

"  The  right  thing  will  be  done.  My 
cousin  wishes  to  keep  nothing  that  is  not 
her  own.  I  may  tell  her,  then,  that  she 
will  receive  from  you  an  assurance  that 
you  have  had  no  intention  of  departing 
from  y/)ur  word."  After  this.  Lord  Fawn 
made  some  attempt  at  a  stipulation  that 
this  assurance  to  Lizzie  was  to  be  founded 
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on  the  counter-assurance  given  to  him 
that  the  matter  of  the  diamonds  should 
be  decided  by  proper  legal  authority ; 
but  Frank  would  not  submit  to  this,  and 
at  last  the  Under-Secretary  yielded.  The 
engagement  was  to  remam  in  force. 
Counsel  were  to  be  employed.  The  two 
lovers  were  not  to  see  each  other  just 
at  present.  And  when  the  matter  had 
been  decided  by  the  laviryers,  Lord  Favni 
was  to  express  his  regret  for  having  sus- 
pected his  lady-love  !  That  was  the  ver- 
bal agreement,  according  to  Frank  Grey- 
stock's  view  of  it.  Lord  Fawn,  no  doubt, 
would  have  declared  that  he  had  never 
consented  to  the  latter  stipulation. 

About  a  week  after  this  there  was  a 
meeting  at  Mr.  Camperdown's  chambers. 
Greystock,  as  his  cousin's  friend,  attended 
to  hear  what  Mr.  Camperdown  had  to  say 
in  the  presence  of  Lord  Fawn  and  John 
Eustace.  He,  Frank,  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  down  to  Richmond,  had  taken 
Lucy  to  his  arms  as  his  future  bride,  and 
had  been  closeted  with  Lady  Fawn.  As 
a  man  who  was  doing  his  duty  by  Lucy 
Morris,  he  was  welcomed  and  made  much 
of  by  her  ladyship  ;  but  it  had  been  im- 
possible to  leave  Lizzie's  name  altogether 
unmentioned,  and  Frank  had  spoken  as 
the  champion  of  his  cousin.  Of  course 
there  had  arisen  something  of  ill-feeling 
between  the  two.  Lady  Fawn  had  taught 
herself  to  hate  Lizzie,  and  was  desirous 
that  the  match  should  be  over,  diamonds 
or  no  diamonds.  She  could  not  quite  say 
this  to  her  visitor,  but  she  showed  her 
feeling  very  plainly.  Frank  was  courteous, 
cold,  and  resolute  in  presuming,  or  pre- 
tending to  presume,  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  marriage  would  take  place. 
Lady  Fawn  intended  to  be  civil,  but  she 
could  not  restrain  her  feeling ;  and  though 
she  did  not  dare  to  say  that  her  son  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Lizzie  Eas- 
tace,  she  showed  very  plainly  that  she  in- 
tended to  work  with  that  olyect.  Of 
course  the  two  did  not  part  as  cordial 
friends,  and  of  course  poor  Lucy  perceived 
that  it  was  so. 

Before  the  meeting  took  place,  Mr. 
Camperdown  had  been  at  work  looking 
over  old  deeds.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  things  often  become  complicated 
which,  from  the  greatness  of  their  im- 
portance, should  have  ))een  kept  clear  as 
running  water.  The  diamonds  in  question 
had  begn  bought  with  other  jewels,  by 


Sir  Florian^s  grandfather,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a 
certain  duke,  on  which  occasion  old  family 
jewels,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
heirlooms,  were  sold  or  given  in  exchange 
as  part  value  for  those  then  purchased. 
This  grandfather,  who  had  also  been  Sir 
Fiorian  in  his  time,  had  expressly  stated 
in  his  will  that  these  jewels  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  heirloom  in  the  &mily,  and 
had  as  such  left  them  to  his  eldest  son, 
and  to  that  son's  eldest  son,  should  such 
a  child  be  bom.  His  eldest  son  had 
possessed  them,  but  not  that  son*s  son. 
There  was  such  a  Eustace  bom,  but  he 
had  died  before  hb  father.  The  younger 
son  of  that  old  Sir  Fiorian  had  then  suc- 
ceeded as  Sir  Thomas,  and  he  was  the 
father  of  that  Fiorian  who  had  married 
Lizzie  Eustace.  That  last  Sir  Fiorian  had 
therefore  been  the  fourth  in  succession 
from  the  old  Sur  Fiorian  by  whom  the  will 
had  been  made,  and  who  had  directed  that 
these  jewels  should  be  regarded  as  heir- 
looms in  the  &mily.  The  two  intermedi- 
ate baronets  had  made  no  allusion  to  the 
diamonds  in  any  deeds  executed  by  them. 
Indeed,  Sir  Fiorian 's  father  had  died  with- 
out a  will.  There  were  oth'fer  jewels, 
larger  but  much  less  valuable  than  the 
diamonds,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs. 
Gamett,  as  to  which  no  question  was 
raised.  The  late  Sir  Fiorian  had,  by  his 
will,  left  all  the  property  in  his  house  at 
Portray  to  his  widow,  but  all  property 
elsewhere  to  his  heir.  This  was  what 
Mr.  Camperdown  had  at  last  learned,  but 
he  had  been  forced  to  admit  to  himself, 
while  learning  this,  that  there  was  confu- 
sion. 

He  was  confident  enough,  however,  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  The 
Messrs.  Gamett  were  able  to  say  that  the 
necklace  had  been  in  their  keeping,  with 
various  other  jewels  stUl  in  their  posses- 
sion, from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  late 
Lady  Eustace,  up  to  the  marriage  of  the 
late  Sir  Fiorian,  her  son.  They  stated  the 
date  on  which  the  jewels  were  given  up 
to  be  the  24th  of  September,  which  was 
the  day  after  Sir  Fiorian 's  return  from 
Scotland  with  his  bride.  Lizzie's  first 
statement  had  coincided  with  this  entry  in 
the  Messrs.  Gamett 's  books ;  but  latterly 
she  had  asserted  that  the  necklace  had 
been  given  to  her  in  Scotland.  When 
Mr.  Camperdown  examined  the  entry  him- 
self in  the  jewellers  book,  he  found  the 
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figures  to  be  80  blotted  that  they  might 
represent  either  the  4th  or  24th  Septem- 
ber. Now,  the  4th  September  had  been 
the  day  preceding  Sir  Florian's  marriage. 
John  Eustace  only  knew  that  he  had  seen 
the  necklace  worn  in  Scotland  by  his 
mother.  The  bishop  only  knew  that  he 
had  often  seen  them  on  the  neck  of  his 
sister-in-law  when,  as  was  Tory  often  the 
case,  she  appeared  in  fhll-blown  society. 
Mr.  Camperdown  belieyed  that  he  had 
traced  two  stories  to  Lizzie— one,  repeated 
more  than  once,  that  the  diamonds  had 
been  giyen  to  her  in  London,  and  a  sec- 
ond, made  to  himself,  that  they  had  been 
given  to  her  at  Portray.  He  himself  be- 
lieved that  they  had  never  been  in  Scot- 
land since  the  death  of  the  former  Lady 
Eustace ;  but  he  was  quite  confident  that 
he  could  trust  altogether  to  the  disposition 
made  of  them  by  the  old  Sir  Florian. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  these  being 
the  diamonds  there  described,  although 
the  setting  had  been  altered.  Old  Mr. 
Gamett  stated  that  he  would  swear  to 
them  if  he  saw  the  necklace. 

"  You  cannot  suppose  that  Lady  Eus- 
tace wishes  to  keep  anything  that  is  not 
her  own,"  said  Prank  Greystock. 

*•  Of  course  not,"  said  John  Eustace. 

**  Nobody  imagines  it,"  said  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown. Lord  Fawn,  who  felt  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  there,  and  who  did  not 
know  whether  he  might  with  a  better 
grace  take  Lizzie's  part  or  a  part  against 
her,  said  nothing.  *'  But,"  continued 
Mr.  Camperdown,  "there  is  luckily  no 
doubt  as  to  the  &cts.  The  diamonds  in 
question  formed  a  part  of  a  set  of  most 
valuable  ornaments  settled  in  the  family 
by  Sir  Florian  Eustace  in  1790.  The  deed 
was  drawn  up  by  my  grandfather,  and  Is 
now  here.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to 
have  fuprther  proof.  Will  you  look  at  the 
deed,  Mr.  Greystock,  and  at  the  will?" 
Frank  suggested  that  as  it  might  probably 
be  expedient  to  take  advice  on  the  subject 
professionally,  he  had  rather  not  look  at 
the  deed.  Anything  which  he  might  say, 
on  looking  at  the  document  now,  could 
have  no  weight.  **  But  why  should  any 
advice  be  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Camper- 
down, "  when  the  matter  is  so  clear?  " 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  Frank,  "  my  cous- 
in, Jiady  Eustace,  is  strong  in  her  confi- 
dence that  her  late  husband  intended  to 
give  them  to  her  as  her  own,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  done  this  without  the 


power  of  doing  so."  Now  Mr.  Camper- 
down was  quite  sure  that  Lizzie  was  lying 
in  this,  and  could  therefore  make  no  ade- 
quate answer.  "  Your  experience  must 
probably  have  told  you,"  continued 
Frank,  "  that  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  the  matter  oi  heir- 
looms." 

"  1  never  heard  of  any  such  difficulty," 
said  Mr.  Camperdown. 

^*  People  generally  understand  it  all  so 
clearly,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  The  late  Sir  Florian  does  not  appear 
to  have  understood  it  very  clearly,"  said 
Frank. 

"  Let  her  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
any  indifferent  person  or  firm  till  the  mat- 
ter is  decided,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown. 
"  They  will  be  much  safer  so  than  in  her 
keeping." 

"I  think  they  are  quite  safe,"  said 
Frank. 

And  this  was  all  that  took  place  at  that 
meeting.  As  Mr.  Camperdown  said  to 
John  Eustace,  it  was  manifest  enough 
that  she  meant  ^  to  hang  on  to  them." 
"  I  only  hope  Lord  Fawn  will  not  be  fool 
enough  to  marry  her,"  said  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown. Lord  Fawn  himself  was  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking ;  but  then  how  vras 
he  to  clear  his  character  of  the  charge 
which  would  be  brought  against  him ;  and 
how  was  he  to  stand  his  ground  before 
Frank  Greystock  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  DIAMONDS  ARE  SEEN   IN  PUBLIC. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Lady  Eas- 
tace  during  these  summer  weeks  was  liv- 
ing the  life  of  a  recluse.  The  London 
season  was  in  its  full  splendor,  and  she 
was  by  no  means  a  recluse.  During  the 
first  year  of  her  widowhood  she  had  been 
every  inch  a  widow,  as  far  as  crape  would 
go,  and  a  quiet  life  either  at  Bob8lx)rough 
or  Portray  Castle.  During  this  year  hei; 
child  was  bom,  and  she  was  in  every  way 
thrown  upon  her  good  behavior,  living 
with  bishops'  wives  and  deans'  daughters. 
Two  years  of  retreat  from  the  world  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  proper  thing 
for  a  widow.  Lizzie  had  not  quite  accom- 
plished her  two  years  before  she  reo]>ened 
the  campaign  in  Mount  street  with  very 
small  remnants  of  weeds,  and  with  her 
crape  brought  down  to  a  minimum ;  but 
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she  was  young  and  rich,  and  the  world  is 
aware  that  a  woman  of  twenty-two  can 
hardly  afford  to  sacrifice  two  whole  years. 
In  the  matter  of  her  widowhood  Lizzie  did 
not  encounter  rery  mach  reproach.  She 
was  not  shanned,  or  so  ill  spoken  of  as  to 
have  a  widely-spread  bad  name  among  the 
streets  and  squares  in  which  her  carriage^ 
wheels  rolled.  People  called  her  a  flirt, 
held  up  their  hands  in  surprise  at  Sir  Flo- 
rian's  foolish  generosity — for  the  accounts 
of  Lizzie's  wealth  were  greatly  exaggerat- 
ed— and  said  that  of  course  she  would 
marry  again. 

The  general  belief  which  oflen  seizes 
upon  the  world  in  regard  to  some  special 
&lsehood  is  very  surprising.  Everybody 
on  a  sudden  adopts  an  idea  that  some  par- 
ticular man  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt, 
so  that  he  can  hardly  leave  his  house  for 
fear  of  the  baili& ;  or  that  some  ill-fated 
woman  Is  cruelly  ill-used  by  her  husband ; 
or  that  some  eldest  son  has  ruined  his 
father;  whereas  the  man  doesn't  owe  a 
shilling,  the  woman  never  hears  a  harsh 
word  from  her  lord,  and  the  eldest  son  in 
question  has  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  shilling  beyond  his  allowance.  One  of 
the  lies  about  London  this  season  was 
founded  on  the  extent  of  Lady  Eustace's 
jointure.  Indeed  the  lie  went  to  state 
that  the  jointure  was  more  than  a  joint- 
ure. It  was  believed  that  the  property 
in  Ayrshire  was  her  own,  to  do  what  she 
pleased  with  it.  That  the  property  in 
Ayrshire  was  taken  at  double  its  value 
was  a  matter  of  course.  It  had  been  de- 
clared, at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  that 
Sir  Florian  had  been  especially  generous 
to  his  penniless  wife,  and  the  generosity 
was  magnified  in  the  ordinary  way.  No 
doubt  Lizzie's  own  diligence  had  done 
much  to  propagate  the  story  as  to  her 
positive  ownership  of  Portray.  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown  had  been  very  busy  denying  this. 
John  Eustace  had  denied  it  whenever  oc- 
casion offered.  The  bishop  in  his  quiet 
way  had  denied  it.  Lady  Linlithgow  had 
denied  it.  But  the  lie  had  been  set  on 
foot  and  had  thriven,  and  there  was  hard- 
ly a  man  about  town  who  didn't  know 
that  Lady  Eustace  had  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand a  year,  altogether  at  her  own  dispo- 
sal, down  in  Scotland.  Of  course  a 
woman  so  endowed,  so  rich,  so  beautiful, 
so  clever,  so  young,  would  marry  again, 
and  would  marry  well.  No  doubt,  added 
to  this  there  was  a  feeling  that  "  Lizzie," 


as  she  was  not  uncommonly  called  by  peo- 
ple who  had  hardly  ever  seen  her,  had 
something  amiss  with  it  all.  ^'  I  don't 
know  where  it  Ls  she's  lame,"  said  that 
very  clever  man  Captain  Boodle,  who  had 
lately  reappeared  among  his  military 
friends  at  his  club,  *^  but  she  don't  go  flat 
all  round." 

"  She  has  the  devil  of  a  temper,  no 
doubt,"  said  Lieutenant  Griggs. 

"  No  mouth,  1  should  say,"  said  Boo- 
dle. It  was  thus  that  Lizzie  was  talked 
about  at  the  clubs ;  but  she  was  asked  to 
dinners  and  balls,  and  gave  little  dinnerB 
herself,  and  to  a  certain  extent  was  the 
fashion.  Everybody  had  declared  that  of 
course  she  would  marry  again,  and  now  it 
was  known  everywhere  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Lord  Fawn. 

'*  Poor  dear  Lord  Fawn !  "  said  Lady 
Glencora  Palliser  to  her  dear  friend  Ma- 
dame Max  Goesler ;  "do  you  remember 
how  violently  he  was  in  love  with  Violet 
Efllngham  two  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Two  years  is  a  long  time.  Lady  Glen- 
cora; and  Violet  Effingham  has  chosen 
another  husband." 

"  But  isn't  this  a  fell  for  him  ?  Violet 
was  the  sweetest  girl  out,  and  at  one  time 
I  really  thought  she  meant  to  take  him." 

"  I  thought  she  meant  to  take  another 
man  whom  she  did  not  take,"  said  Mme. 
Goesler,  who  had  her  own  recollections, 
who  was  a  widow  herself,  and  who,  at  the 
period  to  which  Lady  Glencora  was  refer- 
ring, had  thought  that  perhaps  she  might 
cease  to  be  a  widow.  Not  that  she  had 
ever  suggested  to  herself  that  Lord  Fawn 
might  be  her  necond  husband. 

*'  Poor  Lord  Fawn !  "  continued  Lady 
Glencora.  "  I  suppose  he  is  terribly  in 
want  of  money." 

"But  surely  Lady  Eustace  is  very 
pretty." 

"  Yes ;  she  is  yery  pretty ;  nay  more, 
she  is  quite  lovdly  to  look  at.  And  she  is 
clever,  very.  And  she  is  rich,  very. 
But " 

"Well,  Lady  Glencora.  What  does 
your  *  but'  mean?" 

"  Who  ever  explains  a  *  but '  ?  You're 
a  great  deal  too  clever,  Mme.  Goesler,  to 
want  any  explanation.  And  I  couldn't 
explain  it.  I  can  only  say  I'm  sorry  for 
poor  Lord  Fawn,  who  is  a  gentleman,  hut 
will  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire." 

"  No,  indeed.  All  the  same,  I  like 
Lord  Fawn  extremely,"  said  Mme.  Goes- 
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ler,  *'  and  I  think  he's  just  the  man  to 
many  Lady  Eustace.  He's  always  at  his 
office  or  at  the  House." 

*'Aman  may  be  a  great  deal  at  his 
office,  and  a  great  deal  more  at  the  House 
than  Lord  Fawn,"  said  Lady  Glencora 
laaghing,  *'  and  yet  think  about  his  wife, 
my  dear."  For  of  all  men  known,  no 
man  spent  more  hours  at  the  House  or  in 
his  (^ce  than  Viid  Lady  Glencora 's  hus- 
band, Mr.  Palliser,  who  at  this  time,  and 
had  now  for  more  than  two  years,  filled 
the  high  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Mme. 
Goesler's  little  drawing-room  in  Park 
Lane ;  but,  three  days  after  this,  the  same 
two  ladies  met  again  at  the  house  then 
occupied  by  Lady  Chiltem  in  Portman 
Square— Lady  Chiltem,  with  whom,  as 
Violet  Effingham,  poor  Lord  Fawn  had 
been  much  in  love.  *'  I  think  it  the  nic- 
est match  in  the  world  for  him,"  Lady 
Chiltem  had  said  to  Mme.  Goesler. 

*^  Bat  haye  you  heard  of  the  diamonds  ?  " 
asked  Lady  Glencora. 

"What  diamonds?"  "Whose  dia- 
monds?" Neither  of  the  others  had 
heard  of  the  diamonds,  and  Lady  Glen- 
cora was  able  to  tell  her  story.  Lady 
Eustace  had  found  all  the  &mily  jewels 
belonging  to  the  Eustace  family  in  the 
strong  plate  room  at  Portray  Castle,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  them  as  property 
found  in  her  own  house.  John  Eustace 
and  the  bishop  had  combined  in  demand- 
ing them  on  behalf  of  the  heir,  and  a  law- 
suit had  been  commenced !  The  diamonds 
were  the  most  costly  belonging  to  any 
Commoner  in  England,  and  had  been 
Talued  at  twenty-four  thousand  pounds ! 
Lord  Fawn  had  retreated  from  his  engage- 
ment the  moment  he  heard  that  any  doubt 
was  thrown  on  Lady  Eustace's  right  to 
their  possession !  Lady  Eustace  had  de- 
clared her  intention  of  bringing  an  action 
against  Lord  Fawn,  and  had  also  secreted 
the  diamonds !  The  reader  will  be  aware 
that  this  statement  was  by  no  means  an 
accurate  history  of  the  difficulty  as  far  as 
it  had  as  yet  progressed.  It  wus,  indeed, 
absolutely  false  in  eyery  detail ;  but  it 
sufficed  to  show  that  the  matter  was  be- 
coming public.  "  Tou  don't  mean  to  say 
that  Lord  Fawn  is  off?"  asked  Mme. 
Goesler. 

"  I  do,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

"Poor  Lord  Fawn!  "  exclaimed  Lady 


Chiltem.  "  It  really  seems  as  though  he 
never  would  be  settled." 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  courage  enough 
for  such  conduct  as  that,"  said  Miue. 
Goesler. 

"  And  besides.  Lady  Eustace's  income 
is  quite  certain,"  said  Lady  Chiltem, 
"and  poor  dear  Lord  Fawn  does  want 
money  so  badly." 

"But  it  is  very  disagreeable,"  said 
Lady  Glencora,  "  to  believe  that  your 
wife  has  got  the  finest  diamonds  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  to  find  that  she  has  only — 
stolen  them.  I  think  Lord  Fawn  is  right. 
If  a  man  does  marry  for  money,  he  should 
have  the  money.  I  wonder  she  ever  took 
him.  There  is  no  doubt  about  her  beauty, 
and  she  might  have  done  better." 

"  I  won't  hear  Lord  Fawn  belittled," 
said  Lady  Chiltem. 

"  Done  better '  "  said  Mme.  Goesler. 
"  How  could  she  have  done  better?  He 
is  a  peer,  and  her  son  would  be  a  peer.  I 
don't  think  she  could  have  done  better." 
Lady  Glencora  in  her  time  had*  wished  to 
marry  a  man  who  had  sought  her  for  her 
money.  Lady  Chiltem  in  her  time  had 
refused  to  be  Lady  Fawn.  Mme.  Goesler 
in  her  time  had  declined  to  marry  an  Eng- 
lish peer.  There  was,  therefore,  some- 
thing more  of  interest  in  the  conversation 
to  each  of  them  than  was  quite  expressed 
in  the  words  spoken.  "  Is  she  to  be  at 
your  party  on  Friday,  Lady  Glencora?" 
asked  Mme.  Goesler. 

"  She  has  said  she  would  come,  and  sc 
has  Lord  Fawn;  for  that  matter,  Lord 
Fawn  dines  with  us.  She'll  find  that  out, 
and  then  she'll  stay  away." 

"  Notshe,"  said  Lady  Chiltem.  "  She'll 
come  for  the  sake  of  the  bravado.  She's 
not  the  woman  to  show  the  white  feather. " 

"  If  he's  ill-using  ner  she's  quite  right,'' 
said  Mme.  Goesler. 

"  And  weai  the  very  diamonds  in  dis- 
pute," said  Lady  Chiltem.  It  was  thus 
that  the  matter  was  discussed  among 
ladies  in  the  town. 

"Is  Fawn's  marriage  going  on?" 
This  question  was  asked  of  Mr.  Legge 
Wilson  by  Barrington  Erie.  Mr.  Legge 
Wilson  was  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  Barrington  Erie  was  in  the 
Government. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know,"  said 
Mr.  Wilson.  "  The  work  goes  on  at  the 
office ;  that's  all  I  know  about  Fawn. 
He  hasn't  told  me  of  his  marriage,  and 
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therefore  I  liaven*t  spoken  to  him  aboat 
it." 

"  He  hasn't  made  it  official?  " 

''The  papers  haven't  come  before  me 
yet,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  When  they  do  they'll  be  very  awk- 
ward papers,  as  far  as  I  hear,"  said  Har- 
rington Erie.  **  There  Is  no  doubt  they 
were  engaged,  and  I  believe  there  is  no 
doabt  that  he  has  declared  off,  and  refused 
to  give  any  reason." 

**  1  suppose  the  money  is  not  all  there," 
suggested  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  There's  a  queer  story  going  about  as 
to  some  diamonds.  No  one  knows  whom 
they  belong  to,  and  they  say  that  Fawn 
has  accused  her  of  stealing  them.  He 
wants  to  get  hold  of  them,  and  she  won't 
give  them  up.  I  believe  the  lawyers  are 
to  have  a  shy  at  it.  I'm  sony  for  Fawn. 
It'll  do  him  a  deal  of  mischief." 

"  You'll  find  he  won't  come  out  much 
amiss,"  said  Mr.  Legge  Wilson.  "He's 
as  cautious  a  man  as  there  is  in  London. 
If  there  is  anything  wrong " 

**  There's  is  a  great  deal  wrong,"  said 
Harrington  Erie. 

•'  You'll  find  it  wUl  be  on  her  side." 

**  And  you'll  find  also  that  she'll  con- 
trive that  all  the  blame  shall  lie  upon 
him.  She's  clever  enough  for  anything ! 
Who's  to  be  the  new  bishop  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  heard  Gresham  say  as  yet ; 
Jones,  I  should  think,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

**  And  who  Is  Jones?  " 

"  A  clergyman,  I  suppose,  of  the  safe 
sort.  I  don't  know  that  anything  else  is 
necessary."  From  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  his  own  opinion 
about  church  matters,  and  also  that  peo- 
ple very  high  up  in  the  world  were  con- 
cerning themselves  about  poor  Lizzie's 
affairs. 

,  Lady  Eustace  did  go  to  Lady  Glenoora's 
evening  party,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Camper- 
down  and  all  her  difficulties.  Lady  Chil- 
tem  had  been  quite  right  in  saying  that 
Lizzie  was  not  the  woman  to  show  the 
white  feather.  She  went,  knowing  that  she 
would  meet  Lord  Fawn,  and  she  did  wear 
the  diamonds.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
they  had  been  round  her  neck  since  the 
occasion  in  respect  to  which  Sir  Florian 
had  placed  them  in  her  hands,  and  it  had 
not  been  without  much  screwing  up  of 
her  courage  that  she  had  resolved  to  ap- 
pear on  this  occasion  with  the  much 
talked-of  ornament  upon  her  person.    It 


was  now  something  over  a  fortnight  sinoe 
she  had  parted  with  Lord  Fawn  at  Fawn 
Court ;  and,  although  they  were  still  pre- 
sumed to  be  engaged  to  marry  eadi  other, 
and  were  both  living  in  London,  she  had 
not  seen  him  since.  A  sort  of  message 
had  reached  her,  through  Frank  Grey- 
stock,  to  the  efifect  that  Lord  Fawn  thought 
it  as  well  that  they  should  not  meet  till 
the  matter  was  settled.  Stipulations  had 
been  made  by  Frank  on  her  behalf,  and 
this  had  been  inserted  among  them.  She 
had  received  the  message  with  scorn — with 
a  mixture  of  scorn  and  gratitude — of  scorn 
in  regard  to  the  man  who  had  promised 
to  marry  her,  and  of  affectionate  gratitude 
to  the  cousin  who  had  made  the  arrange- 
ment. **  Of  course  I.  shall  not  wish  to 
see  him  while  he  chooses  to  entertain  such 
an  idea,^'  she  had  said,  "  but  I  shall  not 
keep  out  of  his  way.  You  would  not  wish 
me  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  Frank?" 
When  she  received  a  card  for  Lady  Glen- 
Cora's  party,  very  soon  after  this,  she  was 
careful  to  answer  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  impress  Lady  Glencora  with  a  remem- 
brance of  her  assent.  Lord  Fawn  would 
probably  be  there,  unless  he  remained 
away  in  order  to  avoid  her.  Then  she 
had  ten  days  in  which  to  make  up  her 
mind  as  to  wearing  the  diamonds.  Her 
courage  was  good;  but  then  her  igno- 
rance was  so  great !  She  did  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Camperdown  might  not  con- 
trive to  have  them  taken  by  violence  from 
her  neck,  even  on  I^y  Glencora 's  stairs. 
Her  best  security,  so  she  thought,  would 
be  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Camperdown 
would  not  know  of  her  purpose.  She 
told  no  one,  not  even  Miss  Macnulty,  but 
she  appeared  before  that  lady,  arrayed  in 
all  her  beauty,  just  as  she  was  about  to 
descend  to  her  carriage.  "You've  got 
the  necklace  on !  "  said  Miss  Macnulty. 
"  Why  should  I  not  wear  my  own  neck- 
lace? "  she  asked,  with  assumed  anger. 

Lady  Glenoora's  rooms  were  already 
very  full  when  Lizzie  entered  them,  but 
she  was  without  a  gentleman,  and  room 
was  made  for  her  to  pass  quickly  up  the 
stairs.  The  diamonds  had  been  recog- 
nized by  many  before  she  had  reached  the 
drawing-room ;  not  that  these  very  dia- 
monds were  known,  or  that  there 'was  a 
special  memory  for  that  necklace ;  bnt  the 
subject  had  been  so  generally  discussed, 
that  the  blaze  of  the  stones  immediately 
brought  it  to  the  minds  of  men  and  wo- 
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men.  "  There  she  is,  with  poor  Eastace's 
twenty  thoasand  pounds  round  her  neck," 
said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  to  his  friend 
Barring  ton  Erie.  '*  And  there  is  Lord 
Fawn  going  to  look  after  them,"  replied 
the  other.. 

Lord  Fawn  thought  it  right,  at  any 
rate,  to  look  after  his  bride.  Lady  Glen- 
cora  had  whispered  into  his  ear  before  they 
went  down  to  dinner  that  I^y  Eustace 
would  be  there  in  the  eTening,  so  that  he 
might  have  the  option  of  escaping  or  re- 
maining. Could  he  have  escaped  without 
any  one  knowing  that  he  had  escaped,  he 
would  not  have  gone  np  stairs  after  din- 
ne;p ;  but  he  knew  that  he  was  observed ; 
he  knew  that  people  were  talkmg  about 
him ;  and  he  did  not  like  it  to  be  said 
that  he  had  run  away.  He  went  up, 
thinking  much  of  it  all,  and  as  soon  as 
he  saw  Lady  Eustace  he  made  his  way  to 
her  and  accosted  her.  Many  eyes  were 
upon  them,  but  no  ear  probably  heard 
how  infinitely  unimportant  were  the  words 
which  they  spoke  to  each  other.  Her 
manner  was  excellent.  She  smiled  and 
gave  him  her  hand— just  her  hand  with- 
out the  slightest  pressure-^and  spoke  a 
half-whispered  word,  looking  into  his  face, 
but  betraying  nothing  by  her  look.  Then 
he  asked  her  whether  she  would  dance. 
Tes ;  she  would  stand  up  for  a  quadrille ; 
and  they  did  stand  up  for  a  quadrille.  As 
she  danced  with  no  one  else,  it  was  clear 
that  she  treated  Lord  Fawn  as  her  lover. 
As  soon  as  the  dance  was  done  she  took 
his  arm  and  moved  for  a  few  minutes 
about  the  room  with  him.  She  was  very 
conscious  of  the  diamonds,  but  she  did 
not  show  the  feeling  in  her  face.  He  also 
was  conscious  of  them,  and  he  did  show 
it.  He  did  not  recognize  the  necklace, 
but  he  knew  well  that  this  was  the  very 
bone  of  contention.  They  were  very 
beautiful,  and. seemed  to  him  to  outshine 
all  other  jewelry  in  the  room.  And 
I^y  Eustace  was  a  woman  of  whom  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  she  ought  to 
wear  diamonds.  She  was  made  to  sparkle, 
to  be  bright  with  outside  garniture— to 
shine  and  glitter,  and  be  rich  in  apparel. 
The  only  doubt  might  be  whether  paste 
diamonds  might  not  better  suit  her  charac- 
ter. But  these  were  not  paste,  and  she 
did  shine  and  glitter  and  was  very  rich. 
It  must  not  be  brought  as  an  accusation 
against  Lady  Glencora's  guests  that  they 
pressed  round  to  look  at  the  necklace. 


Lady  Glenoora's  guests  knew  better  than 
to  do  that.  But  there  was  some  slight 
ferment— flight,  but  still  felt  both  by 
Lord  Fawn  and  by  Lady  Eustace.  Eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  diamonds,  and  there 
were  whispers  here  and  there.  Lizzie  bore 
it  very  well ;  but  Lord  Fawn  was  uncom- 
fortable. 

**  I  like  her  for  wearing  them,"  said 
Lady  Glencora  to  Lady  Chiitem. 

**  Yes — if  she  means  to  keep  them.  1 
don't  pretend,  however,  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  You  see  the  mateh  isn't 
off." 

"  I  suppose  not.  "What  do  you  think  I 
did?  He  dined  here,  you  know,  and,  be- 
fore going  dovm  stairs,  I  told  him  that 
she  was  coming.  I  thought  it  only 
feir." 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

"  I  took  care  that  he  shouldn't  have  to 
say  anything;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
didn't  expect  him  to  come  up." 

"  There  can't  be  any  quarrel  at  all," 
said  Lady  Chiitem. 

"I'm  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Lady 
Glencora.  "  They  are  not  so  very  lov- 
ing." 

Lady  Eustace  made  the  most  of  her  op- 
portunity. Soon  after  the  quadrille  was 
over  she  asked  Lord  Fawn  to  get  her  car- 
riage for  her.  Of  course  he  got  it,  and 
of  course  he  put  her  into  it,  passing  up 
and  down  stairs  twice  in  his  efforts  on  her 
behalf.  And  of  course  all  the  world  saw 
what  he  was  doing.  Up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment not  a  word  had  been  spoken  between 
them  that  might  not  have  passed  between 
the  most  ordinary  acquaintance ;  but,  as 
she  took  her  seat,  she  put  her  face  for- 
ward and  did  say  a  word.  "  You  had  bet- 
ter come  to  me  soon,"  she  said. 

**  I  will,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  Yes ;  you  had  better  come  soon.  All 
this  is  wearing  me — ^perhaps  more  than 
you  think." 

**  I  will  come  soon,"  said  Lord  Fawn, 
and  then  he  returned  among  I^dy  Glen- 
cora's  guests,  yery  uncomfortable.  lizzie 
got  home  in  safety  and  locked  up  her  dia- 
monds in  the  iron  box. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

AND  I  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  GIVE. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  June,  and  Frank 
Greystock  had  been  as  yet  but  once  at 
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Fawn  Ck>urt  since  he  had  written  to  Lucy 
Morris  asking  her  to  be  his  wife.  That 
was  three  weeks  ^ince,  and  as  the  barrier 
against  him  at  Fawn  Court  had  been  re- 
moved by  Lady  Fawn  herself,  the  Fawn 
girls  thought  that  as  a  lover  he  was  very 
slack ;  but  Lucy  was  not  in  the  least  an- 
noyed. Lucy  knew  that  it  was  all  right ; 
for  Frank,  as  he  took  his  last  walk  round 
the  shrubbery  with  her  during  that  visit, 
had  given  her  to  understand  that  there 
was  a  little  difierence  between  him  and 
Lady  Fawn  in  regard  to  Lizzie  Eustace. 
"I  am  her  only  relative  in  London," 
Frank  had  said. 

"  Lady  Linlithgow,"  suggested  Lucy. 

"  They  have  quarrelled,  and  the  old 
woman  is  as  bitter  as  gall.  There  is  no 
one  else  to  stand  up  for  her,  and  I  must 
see  that  she  isn't  ill-used.  Women  do 
hate  each  other  so  virulently,  and  Lady 
Fawn  hates  her  future  daughter-in-law." 
Lucy  did  not  in  the  least  grudge  her  lov- 
er's assistance  to  his  cousin.  There  was 
nothing  of  jealousy  in  her  feeling.  She 
thought  that  Lizzie  was  unworthy  of 
Frank's  goodness,  but  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this  she  would  not  say  so.  She  told 
him  nothing  of  the  bribe  that  had  been 
offered  her,  nor  on  that  subject  had  she 
said  a  word  to  any  of  the  Fawns.  She 
understood,  too,  that  as  Frank  had  de- 
clared his  purpose  of  supporting  Lizzie, 
it  might  be  as  well  that  he  should  see  just 
at  present  as  little  of  Lady  f^wn  as  possi- 
ble. Not  a  word,  however,  had  Lady 
Fawn  said  to  Lucy  disparaging  her  lover 
for  his  conduct.  It  was  quite  understood 
now  at  Fawn  Court,  by  all  the  girls,  and 
no  doubt  by  the  whole  establishment,  that 
Lizzie  Eustace  was  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy.  It  was  believed  by  them  all  that 
Lord  Fawn  had  broken  off  the  match — or, 
at  least,  that  he  was  resolved  to  break  it ; 
but  various  stratagems  were  to  be  used, 
and  terrible  engines  of  war  were  to  be 
brought  up  if  necessary,  to  prevent  an  al- 
liance which  was  now  thought  to  be  dis- 
reputable. Mrs.  Hittaway  had  been  hard 
at  work,  and  had  found  out  something 
very  like  truth  in  regard  to  the  whole 
transaction  with  Mr.  Benjamin.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Hittaway  had  found  out  more  than 
was  quite  true  as  to  poor  Lizzie's  former 
sins  ;  but  what  she  did  find' out  she  used 
with  all  her  skill,  communicating  her  facts 
to  her  mother,  to  Mr.  Camperdown,  and 
to  her  brother.    Her  brother  had  almost 


[Dbc. 

quarrelled  with  her,  but  still  she  con- 
tinued to  communicate  her  fiids. 

At  this  period  Frank  Greystock  was 
certainly  somewhat  unreasonable  in  refer- 
ence to  his  cousin.  At  one  time,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  he  had  thought  of 
asking  her  to  be  his  wife — ^because  she  was 
rich ;  but  even  then  he  had  not  thought 
well  of  her,  had  hardly  believed  her  to  be 
honest,  and  had  rejoiced  vrhen  he  found 
that  circumstances  rather  than  his  own 
judgment  had  rescued  him  from  that  evil. 
He  had  professed  to  be  delighted  when 
Lord  Fawn  was  accepted— as  being  happy 
to  think  that  his  somewhat  dangerous 
cousin  was  provided  with  so  safe  a  hus- 
band ;  and,  when  he  had  first  heard  of 
the  necklace,  he  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  of  course  it  would  be  given  up.  In 
all  this  then  he  had  shown  no  strong  loy- 
alty to  his  cousin,  no  very  dear  friendship, 
nothing  to  make  those  who  knew  him  feel 
that  he  would  buckle  on  armor  in  her 
cause.  But  of  late— and  that,  too,  since 
his  engagement  with  Lucy — he  had  stood 
up  very  stoutly  as  her  friend,  and  the  ar- 
mor was  being  buckled  on.  He  had  not 
scrupled  to  say  that  he  meant  to  see  her 
through  this  business  with  Lord  Fawn, 
and  had  somewhat  astonished  Mr.  Cam- 
perdovm  by  raising  a  doubt  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  necklace. 

**  He  can't  but  know  that  she  has  no 
more  right  to  it  than  I  have,"  Mr.  Cam- 
perdown had  said  to  his  son  with  indig- 
nation. Mr.  Camperdovm  was  becoming 
unhappy  about  the  necklace,  not  quite 
knowing  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter. 

In  the  mean  time  Frank  had  obeyed  his 
better  instincts,  and  had  asked  Lucy  Mor- 
ris to  be  his  wife.  He  had  gone  to  Fawn 
Court  in  compliance  with  a  promise  to 
Lizzie  Eustace  that  he  would  call  upon  her 
there.  He  had  walked  with  Lucy  because 
he  was  at  Favm  Court.  And  he  had 
written  to  Lucy  because  of  the  words  he 
had  spoken  during  the  walk.  In  all  this 
the  matter  had  arranged  itself  as  such 
matters  do,  and  there  was  nothing,  in 
truth ,  to  be  regretted.  He  really  did  love 
the  girl  with  all  his  heart.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  said  that  he  had  never  in  truth 
loved  any  other  woman.  In  the  best  hu- 
mors of  his  mind  he  would  tell  himself— 
had  from  old  times  told  himself  often — 
that  unless  he  married  Lucy  Morris  he 
could  never  marry  at  all.  When  his 
mother,  knowing  that  poor  Lucy  was  pen- 
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nilesB,  had,  as  mothers  will  do,  begged 
him  to  beware,  he  had  spoken  up  for  his 
love  honestly,  declaring  to  her  that  in  his 
eyes  there  was  no  woman  living  equal  to 
Lucy  Morris.  The  reader  has  seen  him 
with  the  words  almost  on  his  tongue  with 
which  to  offer  his  hand  to  his  cousin,  Liz- 
zie Eustace,  knowing  as  he  did  so  that  his 
heart  had  been  given  to  Lucy — knowing 
also  that  Lucy's  heart  had  been  given  to 
him !  But  he  had  not  done  it,  and  the 
better  humor  had  prevailed. 

Within  the  figure  and  frame  and  clothes 
and  cuticle,  within  the  bones  and  flesh  of 
many  of  us,  there  is  but  one  person,  a 
man  or  woman,  with  a  preponderance 
either  of  good  or  evil,  whose  conduct  in 
any  emergency  may  be  predicted  with 
some  assurance  of  accuracy  by  any  one 
knowing  the  man  or  woman.  Suoh  per- 
sons are  simple,  single,  and  perhaps  gen- 
erally safe.  They  walk  along  lines  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  fixed  instincts  or 
principles,  and  are  to-day  as  they  were 
yesterday,  and  will  be  to-morrow  as  they 
are  to-day.  Lady  Eustace  was  such  a 
person,  and  so  was  Lucy  Morris.  Oppo- 
site in  their  characters  as  the  two  poles, 
they  were  each  of  them  a  simple  entity ;  and 
any  doubt  or  error  in  judging  of  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  either  of  them  would  come 
from  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  woman. 
But  there  are  human  beings  who,  though 
of  necessity  single  in  body,  are  dual  in 
character;  in  whose  breasts  not  only  is 
evil  always  fighting  against  good,  but  to 
whom  evil  is  sometimes  horribly,  hide- 
ously evil,  but  is  sometimes  also  not  hide- 
ous at  all.  Of  such  men  it  may  be  said 
that  Satan  obtains  an  intermittent  grasp, 
from  which)  when  it  is  released,  the  re- 
bound carries  them  high  amid  virtuous 
resolutions  and  a  thorough  love  of  things 
good  and  noble.  Such  men  or  women 
may  hardly  perhaps  debase  themselves 
with  the  more  vulgar  vices.  They  will 
not  be  rogues,  or  thieves,  or  drunkards, 
or  perhaps  liars ;  but  ambition,  luxury, 
self-indulgence,  pride,  and  covetousness 
will  get  a  hold  of  them,  and  in  various 
moods  will  be  to  them  virtueei  in  lieu  of 
vices.  Such  a  man  was  Frank  Grey- 
stock,  who  could  walk  along  the  banks  of 
the  quiet,  trout-giving  Bob,  at  Bobsbo- 
rough,  whipping  the  river  with  his  rod, 
telling  himself  that  the  world  lost  for  love 
would  be'  a  bad  thing  well  lost  for  a  fine 
purpose ;  and  who  could  also  stand,  with 


his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  looking 
down  upon  the  pavement,  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and  swear 
to  himself  that  he  would  win  the  game, 
let  the  cost  to  his  heart  be  what  it  might. 
What  must  a  man  be  who  would  allow 
some  undefined  feeling,  some  inward  ache 
which  he  calls  a  passion  and  cannot  ana- 
lyze, some  desire  which  has  come  of  in- 
stinct and  not  of  judgment,  to  interfere 
with  all  the  prqjects  of  his  intellect,  with 
all  the  work  which  he  has  laid  out  for 
his  accomplishment  ?  Circumstances  had 
thrown  him  iato  a  path  of  life  for  which, 
indeed,  his  means  were  insufficient,  but 
which  he  regarded  as  of  all  paths  the  no- 
blest and  the  manliest.  If  he  could  be 
true  to  himself— with  such  truth  as  at 
these  moments  would  seem  to  him  to  be 
the  truest  truth — there  was  nothing  in 
rank,  nothing  in  ambition,  which  might 
not  be  within  his  reach.  He  might  live 
wiih  the  highest,  the  best-educated,  and 
the  most  beautiful ;  he  might  assist  in  di- 
recting national  councils  by  his  intelli- 
gence ;  and  might  make  a  name  for  him- 
self which  should  be  remembered  in  his 
country,  and  of  which  men  would  read  the 
records  in  the  histories  written  in  afler 
ages.  But  to  do  this  he  must  walk  wa- 
rily. He,  an  embarrassed  man,  a  man 
already  in  debt,  a  man  with  no  realized 
property  coming  to  him  in  reversion,  was 
called  upon  to  live,  and  to  live  as  though 
at  his  ease,  among  those  who  had  been 
bom  to  wealth.  And,  indeed,  he  had  so 
cleverly  learned  the  ways  of  the  wealthy 
that  he  hardly  knew  any  longer  how  to 
live  at  his  ease  among  the  poor. 

But  had  he  walked  warily  when  he  went 
down  to  Richmond,  and  afterward,  sitting 
alone  in  the  obscurity  of  his  chamber, 
wrote  the  letter  which  had  made  Lucy 
Morris  so  happy?  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  he  did  in  truth  love  the  girl — 
that  he  was  capable  of  a  strong  feeling. 
She  was  not  beautiful,  hardly  even  pretty, 
small,  in  appearance  almost  insignificant, 
quite  penniless,  a  governess!  He  had 
often  asked  himself  what  it  was  that  had 
so  vanquished  him.  She  always  wore  a 
pale  gray  frock,  with  perhaps  a  gray  rib- 
bon, never  running  into  any  bright  form 
of  clothing.  She  was  educated,  very  well 
educated ;  but  she  owned  no  great  accom 
plishment.  She  had  not  sung  his  heart 
away  or  ravished  him  with  the  harp. 
Even  of  her  words  she  vras  sparing,  seem- 
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ing  to  care  more  to  listen  than  to  speak ; 
a  humble  little  thing  to  look  atr— one  of 
whom  yoa  might  say  that  she  regarded 
herself  as  well-plaoed  if  left  in  the  back- 
ground. Yet  he  had  found  her  out  and 
knew  her.  He  had  recognized  the  treas- 
ure, and  had  greatly  desired  to  possess  it. 
He  had  confessed  to  himself  that,  could 
splendor  and  ambition  be  laid  aside,  that 
little  thing  would  be  all  the  world  to  him. 
As  he  sat  in  court  or  in  the  House,  patient 
from  practice  as  he  half-listened  to  the 
ponderous  speeches  of  advocates  or  politi- 
cians, he  would  think  of  the  sparkle  in 
her  eye,  of  the  dimple  in  her  chin,  of  the 
lines  of  the  mouth  which  could  plead  so 
eloquently,  though  with  few  words.  To 
sit  on  some  high  seat  among  his  country- 
men and  also  to  marry  Lucy  Morris,  that 
would  be  a  high  ambition.  He  had  cho- 
sen his  way  now,  and  she  was  engaged  to 
be  his  wife. 

As  he  thought  of  it  after  he  had  done 
it,  it  was  not  all  happiness,  all  content- 
ment with  him.  He  did  feel  that  he  had 
crippled  himself— impeded  himself  in  run- 
ning the  race,  as  it  were  with  a  log  round 
his  leg.  He  had  offered  to  marry  her,  and 
he  must  do  so  at  once,  or  almost  at  once, 
because  she  could  now  find  no  other  home 
but  his.  He  knew,  as  well  as  did  Lady 
Fawn,  that  she  could  not  go  into  another 
family  as  goTemess;  and  he  knew  also 
that  she  ought  not  to  remain  in  Lady 
Fawn's  house  an  hour  longer  than  she 
should  be  wanted  there.  He  must  alter 
his  plan  of  living  at  once,  give  up  the  lux- 
ury of  his  rooms  at  the  Grosvenor,  take  a 
small  house  somewhere,  probably  near  the 
Swiss  Cottage,  come  up  and  down  to  his 
chambers  by  the  underground  railway, 
and  in  all  probability  abandon  Parliament 
altogether.  He  was  not  sure  whether  in 
good  faith  he  should  not  at  once  give  no- 
tice of  his  intended  acceptance  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds  to  the  electors  of  Bobs- 
borough.  Thus  meditating,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  intermittent  evil  grasp,  al- 
most angry  with  himself  for  the  open 
truth  which  he  had  spoken,  or  rather 
written,  and  perhaps  thinking  more  of 
Lizzie  and  her  beauty  than  he  should  have 
done,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  he  had 
paid  but  one  visit  to  Fawn  Court.  Then, 
of  a  sudden,  finding  himself  one  afternoon 
relieved  from  work,  he  resolved  to  go 
there.  The  days  were  still  almost  at  their 
longest,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  present 


himself  before  Lady  Fawn  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  evening.  They  were  all 
at  tea,  and  he  was  welcomed  kindly. 
Lucy,  when  he  was  announced,  at  once 
got  up  and  met  him  almost  at  the  door- 
way, sparkling  with  just  a  tear  of  joy  in 
her  eye,  with  a  look  in  her  &ce  and  a  lov- 
ing manner,  which  for  the  moment  made 
him  sure  that  the  little  house  near  the 
Swiss  Cottage  would,  afler  all,  be  the 
only  Elysium  upon  earth.  If  she  spoke  a 
word  he  hardly  heard  it,  but  her  hand 
was  in  his,  so  cool  and  soft,  almost  trem- 
bling in  its  grasp,  with  no  attempt  to  with- 
draw itself,  firank,  loving,  and  honest. 
There  was  a  perfect  satisfaction  in  her 
greeting  which  at  once  told  him  that  she 
had  no  discontented  thoughts — had  had  no 
such  thoughts — because  he  had  been  so 
long  vnthout  coming.  To  see  him  was  a 
great  joy.  But  every  hour  of  her  life  was 
a  joy  to  her,  knowing,  as  she  did  know, 
that  he  loved  her. 

Lady  Favm  was  gracious,  the  girls  were 
hospitable,  and  he  found  himself  made 
very  welcome  amidst  all  the  women  at  the 
tea-table.  Not  a  word  vras  said  about 
Lizzie  Eustace.  Lady  Fawn  talked  about 
Parliament,  and  professed  to  pity  a  poor 
lover  who  was  so  bound  to  his  countiy 
that  he  could  not  see  his  mistress  above 
once  a  fortnight.  "But  there'll  be  a 
good  time  coming  nest  month,"  she  said ; 
for  it  was  now  July.  "  Though  the  girls 
can't  make  their  claims  felt,  the  grouse 
can." 

**  It  isnH  the  House  altogether  that 
rules  me  with  a  rod  of  iron,  Lady  Fawn," 
said  Frank,  **  but  the  necessity  of  earning 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  A 
man  who  has  to  sit  in  court  tdl  day  must 
take  the  night— or,  indeed,  any  time  that 
he  can  get — to  read  up  his  cases." 

**Bat  the  grouse  put  a  stop  to  all 
work,"  said  Lady  Fawn.  "  My  gardener 
told  me  just  now  that  he  wanted  a  day  or 
two  in  August.  I  don't  doubt  but  that  he 
is  going  to  the  moors.  Are  you  going  to 
the  moors,  Mr.  Greystock?  " 

As  it  happened,  Frank  Greystock  did 
not  quite  know  whether  he  was  going  to 
the  moors  or  not.  The  Ayrshire  grouse- 
shooting  is  not  the  best  in  Scotland ;  but 
there  is  grouse-shooting  in  Ayrshire ;  and 
the  shooting  on  the  Portray  mountains  is 
not  the  worst  shooting  in  the  county.  The 
castle  at  Portray  overhangs  the  sea,  bnt 
there  is  a  wild  district   attached  to  it 
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stretching  far  back  inland,  in  regard  to 
which  Lizzie  Eustace  was  very  proud  of 
talking  of  *'  her  shooting.''  Early  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  she  had  asked 
her  cousin  Frank  to  accept  the  shooting 
for  the  coming  season,  and  he  had  accept- 
ed it.  **  I  shall  probably  be  abroad,"  she 
said,  "  but  there  is  the  old  castle."  She 
had  offered  it  as  though  he  had  been  her 
brother,  and  he  had  said  that  he  would  go 
down  for  a  couple  of  weeks— not  to  the 
castle,  but  to  a  little  lodge  some  miles  up 
from  the  sea,  of  which^he  told  him  when  he 
declined  the  castle.  When  this  invitation 
was  given  there  was  no  enggigement  be- 
tween her  and  Lord  Fawn.  Since  that 
date,  within  the  last  day  or  two,  she  had 
reminded  him  of  it.  **  Won't  his  lord- 
ship be  there?  "  he  had  said  laughingly. 
**  Certainly  not,"  she  had  answered  with 
serious  earnestness.  Then  she  had  ex- 
plained that  her  plan  of  going  abroad  had 
been  set  aside  by  circumstances.  She  did 
mean  to  go  down  to  Portray.  ' '  I  couldn' t 
have  you  at  the  castle,"  she  said  smiling ; 
**  but  even  an  Othello  couldn't  object  to  a 
first  cousin  at  a  little  cottage  ever  so  many 
miles  off."  It  wasn't  for  him  to  suggest 
what  objections  might  rise  to  the  brain  of 
a  modem  Othello ;  but  afler  some  hesita- 
tion he  said  that  he  would  be  there.  He 
had  promised  the  trip  to  a  friend,  and 
would  like  to  keep  his  promise.  But, 
nevertheless,  he  almost  thought  that  he 
ought  to  avoid  Portray.  He  intended  to 
support  his  cousin  as  &r  as  he  might  do 
so  honestly ;  but  he  was  not  quite  minded 
to  stand  by  her  through  good  report  and 
evil  report.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  spe- 
cially knovm  as  her  champion,  and  yet  he 
felt  that  that  position  would  be  almost 
forced  upon  him.  He  foresaw  danger, 
and  consequently  he  was  doubting  about 
his  journey  to  Scotland. 

*'  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  or  not," 
said  Frank,  and  he  almost  felt  that  he  was 
blushing. 

"  I  hope  yon  are,"  said  Lucy.  **  When 
a  man  has  to  work  all  day  and  nearly  all 
night,  he  should  go  where  he  may  get 
fresh  air." 

•*  There's  very  good  air  without  going 
to  Scotland  for  it,"  said  Lady  Fawn,  who 
kept  up  an  excellent  house  at  Richmond, 
bnt  who,  with  all  her  daughters,  could 
not  afford  autumn  trips.  The  Favnis 
lived  at  Favm  Court  all  the  year  round, 
and   consequently  Lady  Fawn    thought 


that  air  v^as  to  be  found  in  England  suffi- 
ciently good  for  all  purposes  of  vitality 
and  recreation. 

'*  It's  not  quite  the  same  thing,"  said 
Lucy ;  '*  at  least,  not  for  a  man." 

Ailer  that  she  was  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  grounds  with  her  lover,  and  was 
made  happy  with  half  an  hour  of  unalloy- 
ed bliss.  To  be  alone  with  the  girl  to 
whom  he  is  not  engaged  is  a  man's  de- 
light ;  to  be  alone  with  the  man  to  whom 
she  is  engaged  is  the  woman's.  When 
the  thing  is  settled  there  is  always  pre- 
sent to  the  man  something  of  a  feeling  of 
clipped  wings;  whereas  the  woman  is 
conscious  of  a  new  power  of  expanding 
her  pinions.  The  certainty  of  the  thing 
is  to  him  repressive.  He  has  done  his 
work,  and  gained  his  victory,  and  by  con- 
quering has  become  a  slave.  To  her  the 
certainty  of  the  thing  is  the  removal  of 
a  restraint  which  has  hitherto  always  been 
on  her.  She  can  tell  him  everything,  and 
be  told  everything,  whereas  her  previous 
confidences,  made  with  those  of  her  own 
sex,  have  been  tame,  and  by  comparison 
valueless.  He  has  no  new  confidence  to 
make,  unless  when  becomes  to  tell  her  he 
likes^his  meat  well  done,  and  wants  his 
breakfast  to  be  punctual.  Lucy  now  not 
only  promised  herself,  but  did  actually 
realize  a  great  joy.  He  seemed  to  be  to 
her  all  that  her  heart  desired.  He  was  a 
man  whose  manner  was  naturally  caress- 
ing and  demonstrative,  and  she  was  to 
him,  of  all  women,  the  sweetest,  the  dear- 
est, the  most  perfect,  and  all  his  own. 
"But,  Frank" — she  had  already  been 
taught  to  calLhim  Frank  when  they  were 
alone  together — **  what  will  come  of  all 
this  about  Lizzie  Eustace  ?  " 

•*  They  will  be  married,  of  course." 

**  Do  you  think  so?  I  am  sure  Lady 
Fawn  doesn't  think  so." 

**  What  Lady  Fawn  thinks  on  such  a 
matter  cannot  be  helped.  When  a  man 
aoks  a  woman  to  marry  him,  and  she 
accepts,  the  natural  consequence  is  that 
they  will  be  married.  Don't  you  think 
so?" 

"I  hope  so,  sometimes,"  said  Lucy, 
with  her  two  hands  joined  upon  his  arm, 
and  hanging  to  it  with  all  her  little 
weight. 

**  You  really  do  hope  it?  "  he  said. 

**  Oh,  I  do ;  you  know  I  do.  Hope  it ! 
I  should  die  if  I  didn't  hope  it." 

'*  Then  why  shouldn't  she?  "    Heasked 
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his  qoestion  with  a  quick,  sharp  Toice, 
and  then  turned  upon  her  for  an  an- 
swer. 

"  I  don't  know,'*  she  aaid,  very  softly, 
and  still  clinging  to  him.  **  I  sometimes 
think  there  is  a  difference  in  people." 

"  There  is  a  difference ;  but,  still,  we 
hardly  judge  of  people  sufficiently  by  our 
own  feelings.  As  she  accepted  him,  you 
may  be  sure  that  she  wishes  to  marry  him. 
She  has  more  to  give  than  he  has." 

**  And  I  have  nothing  to  give,"  she 
said. 

"If  I  thought  so,  I'd  go  back  even 
now,"  he  answered.  "  It  is  because  you 
have  so  much  to  give— so  much  more  than 
most  others — that  I  have  thought  of  you, 
dreamed -of  you  as  my  wife,  almost  ever 
since  I  first  knew  you." 

"  I  have  nothing  left  to  give,"  she  said. 
"  What  I  ever  had  is  all  given.  People 
call  it  the  heart.  I  think  it  is  heart,  and 
brain,  and  mind,  and  body,  and  almost 
soul.  But,  Frank,  though  Lizsie  Eustace 
is  your  cousin,  I  don't  want  to  be  likened 
to  her.  She  is  very  clever,  and  beautiful, 
and  has  a  way  with  her  that  I  know  is 
charming.    But " 

"But  what,  Lucy?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  cares  so  mucli  as 
some  people.  I  dare  say  she  likes  Lord 
Fawn  very  well,  but  I  do  not  believe  she 
loves  him  as  I  love  you." 

"They're engaged,"  said  Frank,  "and 
the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  marry  each 
other.  I  can  tell  you  this  at  any  rate  " 
— and  his  manner  again  became  serious — 
"  if  Lord  Fawn  behaves  ill  to  her,  I,  as 
her  cousin,  shall  take  her  payt." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you'll — ^fight 
him!" 

"  No,  my  darling.  Men  don't  fight 
each  other  now-a-days — not  often,  at 
least — and  Fawn  and  I  are  not  of  the  fight- 
ing sort.  I  can  make  him  understand 
what  I  mean  and  what  others  will  mean 
without  fighting  him.  He  is  making  a 
paltry  excuse." 

"  But  why  should  he  want  to  excuse  him- 
self—without reason?  " 

"  Because  he  is  afraid.  People  have 
got  hold  of  him  and  told  him  lies,  and  he 
thinks  there  will  be  a  scrape  about  this 
nftcklace,  and  he  hates  a  scrape.  He'll 
marry  her  at  Inst,  without  a  doubt,  and 
Lady  Fawn  is  only  making  trouble  fi>r  her- 
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self  by  trying  to  prevent  it.  You  cant 
do  anything." 

"  Oh  no— I  can't  do  anything.  When 
she  was  here  it  became  at  last  quite  dis- 
agreeable. She  hardly  qsoke  to  thea, 
and  I'm  sare  that  even  the  servants  im- 
derstood  that  there  was  a  qnarrel."  She 
did  not  say  a  word  of  Lizzie's  offer  of  the 
brooch  to  herself,  nor  of  the  stories  whidi 
by  degrees  were  reaching  her  ears  as  to 
the  old  debts,  and  the  duimonds,  and  the 
young  bride's  conduct  to  Lady  Linlithgow 
as  soon  as  she  married  her  grand  husband. 
Sir  Fiorian.  She  did  think  badly  of  lis- 
zie,  andcoul^  not  but  regret  that  her  owd 
noble,  generous  Frank  phonld  have  to  ex- 
pend his  time  and  labor  on  a  friend  on- 
worthy  of  his  friendship ;  but  thei«  was 
no  shade  of  jealousy  in  her  feeling,  and 
she  uttered  no  word  against  Lizzie  more 
bitter  than  that  in  which  she  dedared 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  ^teapHe. 

And  then  there  was  something  said  at 
to  their  own  prospects  in  life.  Lucy  at 
once  and  with  vehemence  declared  that^ 
did  not  look  for  or  expect  an  immediate 
marriage.  She  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
him  that  she  knew  well  how  difficult  was 
the  task  before  him,  and  that  it  might  ba 
essential  for  his  interest  that  he  thoM 
remain  as  he  was  for  a  year  or  two.  Ha 
was  astonished  to  find  how  completely  she 
understood  his  position,  and  how  thorough- 
ly she  sympathized  with  his  interests. 
"  There  is  only  one  thing  I  couldn't  do 
for  you,"  she  said. 

"  And  what  is  the  one  thing?  " 

"  I  couldn't  give  you  up.  I  almost 
thought  that  I  ought  to  refuse  you  be- 
cause I  can  do  nothing — ^nothing  to  help 
you.  But  there  will  always  come  a  limit 
to  self-denial,  I  couldn't  do  that!  Could 
I?" 

The  reader  will  know  how  this  question 
was  answered,  and  will  not  want  to  be 
told  of  the  long,  close,  clinging,  praise- 
worthy kiss  with  which  the  young  barris- 
ter assured  her  that  wonld  have  been  on 
her  part  an  act  of  self-d^iial  which  would 
to  him  have  been  absolutely  ruinous.  It 
was  agreed,  however,  between  them,  that 
Lady  Fawn  should  be  told  that  they  did 
not  propose  to  marry  till  some  time  in  the 
following  year,  and  that  she  should  be 
formally  asked  to  allow  Lucy  to  haT9  a 
home  at  Fawn  Court  in  the  interval. 
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THERE  have  been  particularity  of 
dates  and  detail,  and  quotations  from 
official  documents,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  New  Or- 
leans expedition,  in  order  to  correct  some 
of  the  many  strange  statements  and  mis- 
representations of  its  inception  which 
appear  in  most  if  not  all  the  histories  that 
have  been  written  of  the  war.  Partiality 
and  pr^udice  almost  universally  influence 
those  who  undertake  to  write  contempo- 
raneous history.  Partisanship  entered 
largely  into  the  feelings  of  most  of  the  writ- 
ers of  the  time,  and  a  desire  to  throw  promi- 
nently forward  party  favorites,  rather, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  than  a  wish  to  do 
injustice  to  others  or  to  pervert  history, 
v^rped  their  judgment  and  led  them  to 
ignore  facts,  to  misstate  the  originators 
of  the  enterprise,  and  also  the  real  com- 
mander, to  draw  false  inferences,  and 
to  award  undue  credit  to  favored  party 
leaders.  Farragut,  the  great  chief,  the 
actual  leader  in  the  fight,  the  real  hero 
who  commanded  the  expedition  and  cap- 
tured New  Orleans,  is  represented  as  an 
assistant  or  subordinate  to  the  General 
who  accompanied  him,  but  who  was  not 
under  fire,  and  to  whom,  when  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  he,  in  pursuance  of  his  or- 
ders firom  the  Navy  Department,  turned 
over  the  forts  and  the  city  that  he  had 
captured.  But  Farragut  was  not  a  politi- 
cal partisan,  nor  the  special  fevorite  of  a 
fieiction— was  identified  with  no  party,  and 
would  permit  himself  to  be  used  by  none. 
In  the  second  volume  of  Greeley's 
**  American  Conflict,'*  purporting  to  give 
a  history  of  the  war,  the  fifth  chapter  is 
devoted  to  **  Butler's  Expedition  to  the 
Gulf— Capture  of  New  Orleans."  It  is 
not  said  or  intimated  that  it  was  Farra- 
gut's  expedition,  though  Farragut  com- 
manded it,  was  engaged  in  preparation 
for  it,  and  had  his  orders  to  command  it 
long  before  Butler  was  informed  of  it, 
and  actually  did  the  fighting,  passed  the 
forts,  and  captured  New  Orleans,  and 
several  days  afler  its  capture  gave  it  into 
the  possession  of  General  Butler.  The 
principal  features  and  groundwork  of 
that  chapter  of  the  **  American  Conflict," 


which  have  misled  others,  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, and  especially  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  expedition  and  the  principal  comman- 
der, mere  partisan  conjecture — false  infer- 
ence— a  perversion  of  history,  not  a  record 
of  facts.  It  is  said,  among  other  things, 
that  "the  substitution  of  Mr.  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  for  General  Simon  Cameron 
as  head  of  the  War  Department  caused 
some  further  delay."  This  substitution 
had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  move- 
ment, fbr  the  expedition  and  its  object  had 
not  been  communicated  to  the  War  De- 
partment when  the  change  of  Secretaries 
was  made.  Mr.  Cameron's  going  out  or 
Mr.  Stanton's  going  into  the  Cabinet  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  not  an 
enterprise  of  the  War  Department.  The 
first  knew  nothing  of  the  expedition  while 
Secretary  of  War;  the  last  was  not 
advised  of  it  until  it  was  on  the  point  of 
consummation.  If  the  author  of  the 
"American  Conflict"  had  anything  be- 
yond mere  guesswork  for  his  history,  he 
was  egregiously  deceived.  Among  other 
things  he  says  : 

"  Mobile  had  been  generally  guessed 
the  object  of  General  Butler's  mysterious 
expedition,  whose  destination  was  not 
absolutely  fixed  even  in  the  councils  of  its 
authors.  An  effort  to  re-annex  Texas  had 
been  considered,  if  not  actually  contem- 
plated. It  was  finally  decided,  in  a  con- 
ference between  Secretary  Stanton  and 
General  Butler,  that  a  resolute  attempt 
should  be  made  on  New  Orleans;  and 
though  General  McClellan ,  when  requested 
to  give  his  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
enterprise,  reported  that  it  could  not  be 
prudently  undertaken  with  a  less  force 
than  50,000  men,  while  all  that  could  be 
spared  to  General  Butler  was  15,000, 
President  Lincoln  afler  hearing  all  sides 
gave  judgment  for  the  prosecution." 

Truth  and  error  are  here  blended  in  a 
vray  to  sacrifice  the  former.  Had  the 
author  made  inquiry,  or  investigated  the 
case,  he  would  have  learned  that  Mr. 
Stanton  was  not  appointed  Secretary  of 
War  until  the  13th  of  January,  1862 — two 
months  afler  the  conference,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  ignorant,  between 
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the  President,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
others  at  General  McGlellan's  house.  At 
that  time  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
plan,  which  had  its  first  conception  in  the 
Navy  Department- as  early  as  September, 
and  had  been  quietly  considered  and  can- 
vassed until  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  on 
the  7th  of  November,  should  be  carried 
out.  The  navy  had  taken  Ship  Island, 
which  may  be  considered  perhaps  the  first 
step  in  this  movement,  and  held  it  until 
troops  were  sent  to  occupy  it.  The  naval 
vessels  were  in  preparation,  the  bomb- 
vessels  had  been  purchased  and  were 
undergoing  the  necessary  alterations  for 
the  mortar  beds,  and  orders  for  the  mortars 
had  been  issued  in  November,  1861.  Cap- 
tain Farragut  had  been  seen,  summoned 
to  Washington,  consulted  and  directed  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  command  the 
expedition  weeks  before  Mr.  Stanton  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  War— consequent- 
ly, before  either  he  or  General  Butler  was 
aware,  or  could  have  been  consulted,  or 
had  thought  of  such  an  attempt,  or  knew 
it  was  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Parton,  in  his  book, "  General  But- 
ler in  New  Orleans,*'  relates  that  "  One 
day  (about  January  10),  toward  the 
close  of  a  long  conference  between  the 
General  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Stanton 
suddenly  asked :  *  Why  can't  New  Orleans 
be  taken  ? '  The  question  thrilled  G}eneral 
Butler  to  the  marrow.  *  //  can^^  he  replied. 
This  was  the  first  time  New  Orleans  had 
been  mentioned  in  General  Butler's  hear- 
ing, but  by  no  means  the  first  time  he  had 
thought  of  it.  The  Secretary  told  him  to 
prepare  a  programme,  and  for  the  third 
time  the  General  dashed  at  the  charts  and 
books.  General  McClellan,  too,  was  re- 
quested to  present  an  opinion  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  enterprise.  He  reported 
that  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  would 
require  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  no 
such  number  could  be  spared.  Even 
Texas,  he  thought,  should  be  given  up  for 
the  present.  But  now  General  Butler, 
fired  with  the  splendor  and  daring  of  the 
new  project,  exerted  all  the  forces  of  his 
nature  to  win  for  it  the  success  of  the 
Government.  He  talked  New  Orleans  to 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet.  In  a  pro- 
tracted interview  with  the  President  he 
argued,  he  urged,  he  entreated,  he  con- 
vinced. Nobly  was  he  seconded  by  Mr. 
Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
a   native   of    Lowell,    a   schoolmate   of 


General  Bu tier 's .  His  whole  heart  was  in 
the  scheme.  The  President  spoke  at 
length  the  decisive  word,  and  the  General 
almost  reeled  from  the  White  House  in 
the  intoxication  of  his  relief  and  joy." 

The  truth  is,  the  President,  instead  of 
being  urged,  entreated,  and  at  length  con- 
vinced, in  January,  as  stated,  had  **  spoke 
the  decisive  word"  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  November,  had  many  interviews  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to  it, 
had  examined  charts  and  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  the  Army 
Engineer,  General  Barnard,  and  advised 
that  the  auxiliary  bomb  flotilla  proposed 
by  Commander  Porter  should  be  adopted, 
before  Mr.  Stanton  vras  a  member  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Cabinet.  Mr.  Fox,  who  is 
represented  as  seconding  (General  Butler, 
had  been  engaged  for  many  weeks  in 
earnest,  incessant  labors  and  preparatory 
arrangements  before  General  Butler  was 
let  into  the  secret.  If  General  Butler 
"  talked  with  every  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net "  on  this  subject,  it  was  contrary  to 
the  express  understanding  which  was 
faithfully  observed  by  all  others.  General 
McClellan,  who,  it  is  represented,  was 
requested  by  Secretary  Stanton  on  the 
28th  of  January  to  give  '*  an  opinion 
upon  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise," 
had  made  his  views  known  in  November. 
These  views  he  appears  to  have  repeated 
in  January  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  the  biography  or  autobiography  of 
Admiral  D.  D.  Borter,  published  by 
Headley ,  a  statement  is  made  of  the  origin 
of  the  expedition  widely  diflferent  from 
that  of  Parton,  yet  about  as  eri'oneous. 
Headley  says : 

'*  The  Powhatan,  having  steamed  over 
ten  thousand  miles  with  her  condemned 
machinery,  was  now  obliged  to  return  to 
the  United  States,  where  she  was  laid  up 
at  about  the  time  of  the  Du  Pont  expedi- 
tion to  Port  Royal,  and  Lieutenant  Porter 
was  detached.  E^  immediately  sought 
other  active  service,  and  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans  being  proposed  by  him,  be 
VTas  put  in  communication  with  General 
McClellan,  and  General  Barnard  of  the 
Engineers,  to  talk  tjpe  matter  over.  They 
were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the 
city  could  betaken,  and  preparations  were 
accordingly  made  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  the  forts  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Admiral  Farragut  was 
ordered  to  command  the  naval  forces,  and 
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Lieataoast-  Porter,  haying  reeoBsmended 
a.  large  force  of  mortar  y^snls,  was  di« 
rected  to  equip  them  without  delay." 

Commander  Porter  was  informed  that 
the  Navy  Department  mtended  to  send  an 
expedition  to  capture  New  Orleans  two 
months  earlier  than  Ctencral  Butl«r,  but 
he  no  more  proposed  it  than  that  goitle- 
man.  He  did,  when  lei  into  the  oonfi- 
denoe  of  the  Department,  and  mada  aware 
of  its  programme,  *^  recommend  a  krge 
force  of  mortar  Tessels,"  and  he  is  enti- 
tled to  the  credit  of  having  proposed  tluU 
appendage  to  the  squadron.  It  was  not  a 
pari  of  the  original  programme  of  the 
Navy  Department.  This  statement  of 
Ueadley  is  in  direct  eenflid  with  Greelcor 
and  Parton  as  regards  those  who  proposed 
the  expedition  and  the  time  of  its  inception. 
Headley  claims  that  Potter  proposed  it 
in  November;  Greeley  and  Parton  that 
Stanton  and  Butler,  in  consultation,  sug- 
gested it  in  January,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent then  decided  it.  Neither  statement 
is  true.  For  reasons  stated.  Porter  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  parpose  and  the 
programme  of  the  Navy  Department  in  No- 
vember, but  he  no  more  originated  it  thaik 
Stanton  or  Butler  in  January.  He  and 
General  Barnard  should  have  the  credit 
of  appending  the  mortar  flotilla  to  the 
original  programme  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. The  historians  must  have  little 
practical  knowledge,  and  must  have  made 
only  supeificial  investigation,  who  could 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  expe- 
dition could  have  been  instituted  and  com- 
pleted within  the  time  specified  by  them- 
selves. The  history  of  the  worid  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  such  an  achievement. 
The  navy  programme  for  the  expedition 
moved  on  feivorably,  though  delayed  be- 
yond expectation,  chiefly  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bomb  fleet  of  mortar  vessels  for 
CoBunander  Porter,  who  was  never  vrant- 
ing  in  energy,  and  who,  as  well  as  others, 
was  actively  employed  after  the  18th  of 
November  in  preparations  £ot  the  enters 
prise. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  detract  from  the 
credit  or  real  merits  of  General  Butler. 
He  vras  preferred  to  an  educated  and 
trained  military  officer  for  the  reasoB 
that  the  army  phtn  differed  from  the  na- 
val programme.  The  course  which  he 
pursued,  and  his  brief  admmistration  of 
aflkira  at  Baltimore,  vrere  such  as  to  make 
him  aoc^table  to  Furagut  in  an  expedi- 
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Uon  where  the  militaiy  General  was  to  re- 
ceive from  the  naval  officer,,  who  was  the 
actual  commander  of  the  expedition,  the 
captured  city,  and  govern  it,  as  he  had 
governed  turbulent  and  insurrectionary 
Baltimore.  It  was  as  acoeptable  to  me  aa 
to  the  military  officers  that  he  should 
command  the  military  forces  which  were 
to  cooperate  with  farrragnt,  though  per^ 
haps  for  diffiwent  reasons..  That  expe^ 
dition  was,  in  its  inception  and  execution, 
not  a  military  but  a  naval  affiur,  in  which 
the  army  was  directed  to  assist  the  navy, 
and  in  due  time  to  garrison  the  forts  and 
occupy  and  govern  the  city.  Whatever 
may  have  been  General  Butler's  views  as 
to  the  practicability  of  taking  either  forts 
or  city,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his 
plan,  if  he  had  any  distinctive  plan,  fow 
of  the  educated  and  trained  military  offi- 
cers believed  that  the  forts  could  be  passed 
and  the  dty  captured  by  a  naval  force ; 
and  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  naval 
officers  were  also  incredulous  in  that  re- 
spect. Nor  could  it  have  been  accom- 
plished under  the  old  order  of  things  vrith 
sailing  vessels  under  canvas  against  the 
opposing  current  of  the  MississippL  But 
steam  had  wrought  a  revolution  in  naval 
tactics  and  naval  vrarfaie,  and  in  encoun- 
tering and  passing  batteries,  which  army 
officers  were  slow  to  realize.  The  paswgo 
of  the  forts  had,  however,  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  possibility,  to  those  who 
were  net  irrevocably  wedded  to  old  ideas 
and  usages,  at  Hatteras  and  Port  Royal. 
Farragut  realized,  appreciated,  and  adap^ 
ed  his  tactics  to  the  change.  Goieral 
Butler  had  confidence  in  the  navy  and  the 
enterprise  greater  than  that  of  educated 
and  more  experienced  military  command- 
ers. I  never  understood  tiiat  he  had  any 
programme  or  plan,  or  that  he  claims  to 
have  had  any.  Nor  do  his  instructions  in- 
dicate that  there  was  any  military  plan  at 
headquarters  other  than  that  of  seconding 
tiie  navy.  On  the  21st  of  March,  Flag 
Officer  Farragut,  in  a  private  note  writiea 
on  his  flagship  the  Colorado,  in  the  Gulf, 
says :  '^  General  Butler  arrived  yesterday. 
I  called  on  him.  He  appears  to  have  no 
definite  plans,  but  will  hold  what  tut  take,** 
This  is  m  oonibrmity  with  the  naval  pro- 
gramme and  our  original  understaniting. 
General  McOlellan  had  said,  at  the  coiifor- 
ence  which  took  place  at  his  house  in  No« 
vember,  that  to  take  the  ft^ts  and  capture 
New  Orleans  would  require  an  army  of 
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50,000  men.  But  when  he  said  this  he 
sapposed  it  was  to  be  a  military  move- 
ment. When  informed  it  was  to  be  a  na- 
val expedition,  and  that  a  cooperative 
force  of  only  10,000  men  from  the  army 
was  asked,  to  hold  what  the  navy  might 
take,  he  readily  assented  to  the  plan  and 
promised  us  the  required  military  assist- 
ance. The  subject,  however,  did  not  bur- 
den his  mind,  at  that  time  engaged  in 
vast  army  movements ;  for  being  a  naval 
expedition,  it  imposed  on  him  neither  la- 
bor nor  responsibility  beyond  that  of  fur- 
nishing, when  the  Navy  Department  was 
prepared,  the  promised  aid  of  10,000  men. 
He  evidently  was  less  sanguine  than  othevs 
of  us  that  the  expedition  would  be  a  success , 
but  he  knew  that  the  movement  would 
give  the  rebels  employment  at  a  distant 
point,  keep  them  out  of  Virginia,  where 
they  were  concentrating  their  strength, 
and  he  was  not  unwilling  to  be  relieved  of 
the  Lowell  politician,  who  had  attained 
high  military  rank,  was  restless,  and  not 
disposed  to  be  idle  or  set  aside. 

The  embarrassment  which  was  experi- 
enced in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  fit- 
ting the  vessels,  creating  the  mortar  fleet, 
procuring  the  mortars,  shells,  iron  car- 
riages, etc.,  rendered  it  advisable  to  retard 
the  sailing  of  the  troops.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  promised  detachment 
of  2,500  men  went  forward  on  the  27th 
of  November,  pursuant  to  previous  agree- 
ment, in  the  transport  Constitution,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Phelps, 
to  take  possession  of  Ship  Island,  which 
had  been  held  since  the  17th  of  September 
by  the  navy.  General  Butler,  whom  the 
War  Department  proposed  to  send  out 
with  the  first  detachment,  and  who  as  yet 
knew  nothing  of  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion, but  supposed  they  were  to  move  in 
due  time  on  Mobile  or  Texas,  vnis  impa- 
tient for  active  service,  and  to  keep  him 
employed,  as  well  as  to  divert  the  attention 
•f  himself  and  others  from  the  object  in 
view,  he  was  directed  to  prepare  a  paper 
upon  Texas.  Information  was  soon  afrer 
received  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  Great 
Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
Slidell  and  Mason  on  the  Trent,  which 
furnished  reason  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
commander  for  detaining  the  New  England 
volunteers.  Until  the  naval  vessels  and 
the  mortar  flotilla  were  ready,  these  un- 
disciplined volunteers  under  an  untrained 
commander  were  better  (n  camp  at  the 


North,  and  could  be  better  and  more  easily 
and  more  economically  supplied  than  at 
Ship  Island. 

In  January,  1862,  a  change  took  place 
in  the  administration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment.   Mr.  Cameron,  the  retiring  Secre- 
tary, had  never  been  apprised  of  the  naval 
programme  and  purpose  to  capture  New 
Orleans ;  and  his  successor,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  on  the  14th  of  January, 
was  not  immediately  informed  of  it.    The 
little  which  had  been  done  and  promised 
by  the  military  branch  of  the  Government 
up  to  this  date  had  been  by  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  under  the  orders  of  the  President. 
Everything  had  moved  forvrard  propitious- 
ly, but  about  the  period  of  the  change  of 
Secretary  of  War  an  earnest  application 
was  made  for  men  in  the  sounds  of  North 
Carolina  and  for  more  troops  to  carry  on 
operations  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  Secretary  of  War  recognized  the  ap- 
plication as  both  necessary  and  expedient, 
and  being  as  yet  unaware  of  the  intention 
to  capture  New  Orleans,  but  supposing 
the  expedition  to  the  Gulf  was,  as  had 
been  given  out,  to  operate  against  Mobile 
or  Texas,  he  yielded  to  the  appeal  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman  and  others,  and  orders  were 
issued  that  the  New  England  volunteers 
should  go  to  Port  Royal  or  North  Carolina 
instead  of  Ship  Island.    Information  of 
this  fact  first  reached  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment through  General  Butler,  who  was 
greatly  disappointed  that  his  coast  opera- 
tions in  the  extrem&^uthwest  were  to  be 
interfered  with .    He  and  bis  chief  of  staff, 
General  Shepley,  called'  on  his  old  neigh- 
bor and  schoolmate,  Mr.  Fox,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and   made 
known  his  disappointment.    He  said  the 
troops  which  had  been  sent  to  Ship  Isl- 
and by  express  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  second  instalment,  then  on  board  the 
steamer  Constitution  at  Hampton  Roads, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Gulf,  were  ordered 
to  be  disembarked  or  to  remain  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.    Comprehending  the  diffi- 
culties that  must  follow  from  these  un- 
timely and  conflicting  orders,  Mr.   Fox 
hastened  at  once  to  the  War  Department 
with  a  view  of  getting  the  orders  inter- 
cepted and  countermanded.     He    found 
Mr.  Stanton  alone,  and  astonished  that 
gentleman  by  stating  to  him  the  prepara- 
tions that  for  more  than  two  months  had 
been  on  foot  for  the  expedition,  its  olgecty 
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and  that  the  troops  already  at  Ship  Island, 
as  well  as  those  embarked  on  the  Consti- 
tution, were  a  part  of  the  enterprise,  and 
essential  to  its  success.  They  were  regi- 
ments belonging  to  a  military  force  of  10,- 
000  men  which  General  McClellan,  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, had  promised  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  as  a  cooperating  military  force  in  the 
proposed  naval  attack  upon  the  Mississippi 
forts  and  New  Orleans.  Secretary  Stan- 
ton took  him  by  the  hand  in  amazement. 
"  An  attack  upon  New  Orleans  by  the 
navy?"  said  he.  "I  never  have  heard 
of  it.  It  is  the  best  news  you  could  give 
me."  An  orderly  was  sent  immediately 
for  General  McClellan,  who  on  his  arrival 
confirmed  the  statement,  said  there  was  an 
understanding  by  which  the  army,  when 
the  Navy  Department  had  its  arrange- 
ments completed,  was  to  furnish  the  force 
named,  and  if  the  naval  preparations  were 
sufficiently  advanced  the  troops  must  be 
forthcoming.  So  quietly  had  the  prepa- 
rations progressed,  and  so  little  had  he 
been  consulted  in  this  naval  expedition, 
that  General  McClellan  was  surprised 
when  informed  of  the  facts,  the  progress 
that  had  been  made,  and  that  Flag  Officer 
Farragut  had  been  selected  and  received 
bis  orders.  This  was  the  first  knowledge 
Mr.  Stanton  had  of  the  expedition.  It 
was  on  the  38th  of  January,  a  fortnight 
after  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  War 
Department,  and  more  than  two  months 
afler  the  expedition  had  been  determined 
upon  in  the  conference  which  took  place 
at  the  house  of  General  McClellan.  The 
whole  intervening  time  had  been  actively 
and  unremittingly  employed  in  making 
the  necessary  naval  preparations. 

So  large  a  squadron  as  that  which  com- 
posed the  expedition  could  not  be  pre- 
pared and  fitted  without  time.  Most  of 
the  immense  mortars  and  shells  were  to  be 
cast ;  some  of  the  naval  vessels  were  on 
the  stocks  when  the  enterprise  was  first 
ordered,  and  even  the  Hartford,  which  be- 
came the  flagship  of  Admiral  Farragut, 
had  not  been  refitted  after  her  return  from 
the  East  Indies  when  Commander  Porter 
was  sent  off  to  prepare  the  mortar  fleet. 
The  whole  energy  and  power  of  the  Navy 
Department  had  been  thrown  into  the 
work,  and  it  is  questionable  if  so  large  a 
force  under  similar  circumstances  was 
ever  so  speedily  called  out,  prepared,  and 
organized  by  any  government. 


Although  Mr.  Stanton  first  learned  of 
the  expedition  indirectly  as  stated,  he  en- 
tered into  it  warmly  and  gave  us  a  larger 
cooperating  military  force  than  had  been 
promised  by  General  McClellan.  In  an 
interview  between  him  and  myself  imme- 
diately after  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Fox  and  General  McClellan,  I  explained, 
as  did  the  President  also,  why  the  latter 
had  been  early  consulted,  and  was  our 
military  confidant,  and  also  the  necessity 
for  continued  secrecy.  The  importance  of 
secrecy  he  appreciated,  but  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  General  McClellan 
should  have  been  exclusively  the  confidant 
of  the  Government  in  a  military  move- 
ment. It  is  known  that  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  he  and  General  McClel- 
lan became  estranged,  and  this  may  have 
been  the  beginning  of  that  estrangement 
which  resulted  soon  afler  in  positive  alien- 
ation. 

If,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Parton,  General 
Butler  "talked  New  Orleans  to  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet,"  it  was  not  with 
the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  army,  nor 
in  unison  with  the  views  and  convictions 
of  Mr.  'Stanton  or  the  President,  and  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  Navy  Department.  There  was  reti- 
cence on  the  part  of  all  others.  In  the  or- 
ders of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  Gen- 
eral Butler,  three  weeks  later,  secrecy  was 
still  strictly  eiyoined,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  first  paragraph  of  General  McCellan's 
orders: 

Hbadquabters  or  thb  Army,  Feb.  23, 1802, 
Major-G«Deral  Butleb,  United  States  Army. 

General  :  Ton  are  assigned  to  the  command 
of  tlie  land  forces  destined  to  cooperate  with  the 
navj  in  the  attack  on  New  Orleans.  You  will 
use  every  means  to  keep  the  destbiation  a  pro- 
found secret,  even  from  your  stalT  officers,  with 
the  exception  of  your  chief  of  staff  and  Lieuten- 
ant Weitzel  of  the  Engineers.    .    .    . 

George  B.  McClellan, 
Hajor-General  commanding,  etc. 

These  rigid  orders  of  the  Gencral-in« 
Chief  to  keep  secret  the  destination  of  the 
expedition  even  from  his  staff  officers 
would  scarcely  have  been  enjoined  so  late 
as  February,  if  General  Butler  had,  as 
stated,  been  rushing  around  Washington 
in  January  **  talking  New  Orleans."  It 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  many  mistakes  of 
a  partial  biographer,  who,  in  his  efforts 
to  give  his  subject  undue  and  excessive 
prai«*e,  does  him  a  positive  uyury.  Gen- 
eral Butler  needs  no  &lse  credit  or  manu« 
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fkctured  notoriety  in  regard  to  the  part 
taken  by  him  in  the  New  Orleans  expedi- 
tion and  the  measures  Attending  and  £>1- 
lowing  it.  He  did  not  originate  the  ex- 
pedition, nor  urge  or  eonvince  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  one  having  authority,  as  hia 
biographer  represents,  for  the  prqject  had 
been  adopted  and  was  in  progress  long  be- 
fore he  ever  interchanged  a  word  with  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  War  or  any  one 
else  on  the  sul^ect.  The  same  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  Mr.  Stanton,  whom  most 
of  the  historians  of  the  ci?il  war  mention 
as  having  proposed,  or  been  the  chief 
mover  and  actor  in  the  expedition,  where- 
as iie  was  not  made  Secretary  of  War,  nor 
did  he  know  anything  of  it,  until  it  was 
near  its  consummation.  Then,  having 
just  entered  the  War  Department,  he 
generously  seconded  the  work,  and  ordered 
an  increase  of  the  military  force  from  10,- 
000  men  promised  by  General  McOlellaa 
to  18,000,  with  an  assurance  we  should 
have  more,  if  more  were  necessary.  But 
he  never  considered  himself  or  the  War 
Department  responsible  for  the  expedi- 
tion, nor  did  he  have  other  care  or  issue 
orders  except  to  second  and  sustain  the 
Navy  Department  in  that  enterprise.  The 
fact  that  Admiral  Farragut  left  for  the 
Gulf  about  the  time  Mr.  Stanton  was 
made  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond instalment  of  troops  for  Ship  IsUind 
sailed  soon  after,  led  the  inconsiderate  ad- 
mirers of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Gen- 
eral Butler  to  infer,  without  knowledge 
or  investigation,  that  these  gentlemen 
were  the  originators  of  an  expedition 
which  required  months  of  preparation, 
and  which  was  on  its  way  before  these 
gentlemen  were  avrare  of  its  destination. 
Each  entered  earnestly  into  the  plan  when 
informed  of  it,  each  in  his  way  performed 
well  his  part  in  forwarding  the  troops  that 
were  to  cooperate  with  the  navy ;  but  the 
expedition  in  its  inception  and  prepara- 
tion was  not  in  any  particular  a  prefect 
of  the  army  or  of  the  War  Department. 
As  soon  as  advised  of  the  expedition,  the 
naval  programme,  and  the  preparations 
which  had  been  nuade,  Mr.  Stanton  coun^ 
termanded  and  corrected  all  military  or- 
ders which  interfered  with  it,  and  General 
Shepley ,  Butler's  chief  of  staff,  left  Wash- 
ington on  the  following  day,  the  30th  of 
Jimuary,  to  join  his  command,  and  em- 
barked on  the  army  transport  steamer 
OonaUlntion  on  her  second  trip,  which 


sailed  immediately  for  Ship  Island  with 
the  second  instalment  of  troops.  General 
Butler  sailed  firom  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
25th  of  February,  nearly  a  month  later, 
more  than  three  months  after  the  expedi- 
tion had  he&nk  orderad,  and  abou^  four 
weeks  after  he  was  in&rmed  of  the  desti- 
nation of  himself  and  the  foroe  which  he 
had  raised  in  New  England,  to  whi<^  the 
Secretary  of  War  subsequently  added 
other  Western  regiments,  aBu>unting  to 
about  15,000  men,  not  18,000  as  had  been 
promised.  But  disaster  attended  his  voy- 
age, and  it  was  not  until  the  35th  of 
March,  just  one  month  after  leaving 
Hampton  Roads,  that  he  arrived  at  Ship 
Island. 

Obtain  Farragut  reeeived  his  preparar 
toiy  offders  on  the  23d  of  December,  his 
full  orders  from  the  Navy  Department  as 
Flag  Officer  on  the  20th  of  Januaiy ,  sailed 
from  Hampton  Roads  cm  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, BXkd  arrived  at  Ship  Island  on  the 
20th.  The  following  are  his  ordeis,  given 
into  his  hands  be£>re  leaving  Washington, 
and  before  either  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
General  Butler  had  been  advised  of  the 
ultimate  ol^ect  of  the  expedition : 

Natt  Department,  Jarnuoy  90,  ISSi. 
Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farraout,  appointed  to 
command  Western  GKiIf  Bk>ckading  Squad- 
ron. 
Sir  :  When  the  Hartford  is  in  all  rea|»eota 
ready  for  sea,  you  will  proceed  to  the  Golf  of 
Mexico  with  aU  possible  despatch,  and  comma 
nicate  with  Flag  Officer  W.  W.  McKean,  who  is 
directed  by  the  enclosed  despatch  to  transfin*  to 
yon  the  command  of  the  Western  Gulf  blockad- 
ing  squadron.  .  .  .  There  will  be  attached 
to  your  sqnadron  a  fleet  of  bomb  vessels  and 
armed  steamers  enough  to  manage  them,  all  nn- 
der  command  of  Commander  D.  D.  Porter,  who 
will  be  directed  to  report  to  you.  Aa  flwt  as 
these  vessels  are  got  ready  they  will  be  sent  to 
Key  West  to  await  the  arriTal  of  all  and  the 
commanding  officers,  who  will  be  permitted  to 
oi^anize  and  practise  with  them  at  that  port. 

When  these  formidable  moxtars  arrive  and 
you  are  oompletoly  ready,  you  will  oolleot  such 
vessels  as  can  be  spared  fh>m  the  blockade,  and 
proceed  up  the  Mississippi  river  and  reduce  tlie 
defences  which  guard  the  approaches  to  New 
Orleans,  when  you  will  appear  off  that  city  and 
take  possession  of  it  under  the  guns  of  your 
squadron,  and  hoist  the  American  flag  therein, 
keeping  possession  until  troops  can  be  sent  to 
you.  If  Uie  Mississippi  expedition  flrom  Ciuro 
shaU  not  have  descended  the  river,  you  will  take 
advantage  of  the  panic  to  push  a  strong  force  up 
the  river  to  take  all  their  defonoea  in  the  rear. 
As  you  have,  expressed  yourself  perfectly  satis 
fled  with  the  force  given  to  you,  and  as  many 
more  poweiflil  vessels  wiU  be  added  before  yee 
can  commence  opetationa,  the  BepartmieaU  aod 
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Oie  ooimtiy  T6<|iiire  of  yov  sncden.  •  .  • 
There  are  other  operations  of  minor  faAporteDce 
which  will  oommend  tbemselvee  to  your  Jadg- 
ment  and  skill,  but  which  must  not  be  allowed 
to  interfbre  with  the  great  object  in  tiew—the 
certain  capture  of  the  city  at  New  Orleans. 

IXestroy  the  armed  banieiB  wbloh  these  dehi* 
ded  people  have  raised  op  against  the  power  of 
the  United  States  GoTcmment,  and  shoot  down 
those  who  war  against  the  Union ;  but  cultivate 
with  cordiality  the  first  returning  reason  which 
Is  sure  to  ft^ow  your  success. 

BespeetAiUy,  etc., 

GIDSON  WSLUU. 

These  orders,  it  will  be  obsetved,  are 
framed  to  meet  the  case  and  its  require- 
ments. They  state  briefly,  but  with  some 
particalarity,  the  great  object  in  view  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, bat  yet  give  the  Flag  Officer  lati- 
tude and  discretion  in  the  employment  of 
the  means  placed  under  his  command. 

There  were,  as  has  been  mentioned,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method 
of  reaching  New  Orleans.  Army  officers 
believed  the  city  could  not  be  captured  by 
a  naval  force  ascending  from  the  Qulf 
without  first  reducing  Forts  Jackson  and 
^t.  Philip.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of 
Commander  Porter,  who,  nevertheless, 
was  confident  that  with  such  a  mortar 
flotilla  as  was  furnished  him  he  could  so 
reduce  or  impair  the  works  as  to  render 
the  passage  of  the  steamers  practicable. 
The  original  navy  programme  contem- 
plated neither  the  reduction  of  the  forts 
in  advance  nor  a  mortar  flotilla,  but  the 
passage  of  the  naval  vessels  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city,  when  the  forts  would  be 
compelled  to  surrender.  Flag  Officer  Far- 
ragut  took  the  bold  and  first  decided  views 
of  the  Department.  It  was  his  firm  con- 
viction that  the  naval  steamers  could  run 
the  forts  without  either  reducing  or  bom- 
barding them,  and  it  was  his  belief  that 
the  passage  could  be  effected,  and  proba- 
bly would  be,  under  the  fire  of  their  guns, 
independent  of  the  bomb  flotilla.  Some 
vessels  would  doubtless  be  crippled,  not 
improbably  some  would  be  destroyed ;  but 
most,  perhaps  all,  could  get  above  the 
forts,  and  when  the  fleet  was  between  the 
forts  and  the  city  their  &11  was  inevita- 
ble. 

On  the  10th  of  February  the  following 
communication  was  addressed  to  Flag 
Officer  Farragut  Sn  furtherance  of  the 
great  object  intrusted  to  him.  General 
Barnard  having  prepared  a  memorandum 
and  fpresi  us  sketches  relative  to  the  works 


on   the  Mississippi,  procured  firom  the 
Bureau  of  United  States  Engineers : 

Navy  Departhent,  Febmary  10, 18M. 
Tliy;  Ofllcer  D.  G.  Farragut,  U.  8.  N.,  com- 
mandmg  Western  Qolf  Blockading  Squad- 
ren,  Ship  Island. 

Sir:  I  enclose  to  yon  herewith  sketches  ftt>ni 
the  United  States  Engineer  Bureau  relative  to 
the  worlcs  on  the  Mississippi  river ;  also  a  mem- 
orandnm  prepared  by  General  Barnard,  United 
States  Army,  who  constructed  Fort  St.  Philip. 
Themostimportantoperationof  the  war  is  con- 
fided to  yourself  and  your  brave  associates,  aud 
every  light  possible  to  obtain  should  be  careifhlly 
considered  before  putting  into  operatioB  the  plan 
which  your  Judgment  dictates. 

It  is  reported  that  nineteen  feet  of  water  can 
be  carried  over  the  bar.  If  this  be  true,  the 
frigate  lllssissippi  can  be  got  over  without  much 
difficulty.  The  Ck>lorado  draws  about  twenty- 
two  ibet ;  she  lightens  one  inch  to  twenty-four 
tons ;  her  keel  is  about  two  tbet  deep.  The 
frigate  Wabash  when  in  New  York  ha  1858  drew, 
without  her  spar-deck  guns,  stores,  water  casks, 
tanks,  and  coal  (excepting  thirty  tons),  aft  twen- 
ty fbet  Ibnr  inches,  forward  sixteen  feet,  or  on 
an  even  keel  eighteen  feet  Ibur  inches.  This 
would  indicate  a  very  easy  passage  fer  this  no- 
ble vessel,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  get  these  two 
steamers  over,  and  pertiaps  a  sailing  vessel  also, 
yoQ  will  take  care  to  use  every  exertion  to  do 
so.  The  powerful  togs  hi  the  bomb  flotilla  will 
afford  the  necessary  pulling  power.  The  tops  of 
these  huge  steamers  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
above  the  fort,  and  command  the  parapets  and 
interior  completely  with  tiowitzers  and  musket- 
ry. The  Wachusett  at  Boston ;  the  Oneida, 
Bichmond,  Varuna,  and  Dakota  at  New  York ; 
and  the  Iroquois  ttoia  the  West  Indies,  are  or- 
dered to  report  to  you  with  all  practicable  de- 
spatch, and  every  gunboat  which  can  be  got 
ready  in  time  will  have  the  same  orders.  AU  of 
the  bomb  vessels  have  sailed,  and  the  steamers 
to  accompany  them  are  being  prepared  with 
great  despatch.  It  is  believed  the  last  will  be 
off  by  the  16th  tostant 

Eighteen  thousand  men  are  being  sent  to  th» 
Gulf  to  cooperate  in  the  movements  which  will 
give  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States  ftill  posses- 
sion of  the  ports  within  the  limits  of  your  com- 
mand. You  will,  however,  carry  out  your  in- 
structions with  regard  to  the  Mississippi  and 
Mobile  without  any  delay  beyond  that  imposed 
upon  you  by  your  own  carefhl  preparation.  A 
division  from  Ship  Island  will  probably  be  ready 
to  occupy  the  forts  that  will  fi&ll  into  your  hands. 
The  Department  relies  upon  your  skill  to  give 
direction  to  the  powerftd  force  placed  at  your 
disposal,  and  upon  your  personal  '  ^laracter  to 
infrise  a  hearty  cooperation  amoi^  your  officers, 
tree  ttom  unworthy  Jealousies.  If  successfiil, 
yon  open  the  way  to  the  sea  for  the  great  West, 
never  again  to  be  ck>sed.  The  Rebellion  will  bo 
riven  in  the  centre,  and  the  flag  to  which  you 
have  been  so  feithfril  will  recover  its  supremacy 
in  every  State. 

Very  respectfolly,  etc., 

GIDBOK  WBLLRS. 

When  Farragut  vras  first  consulted  in 
December,  and  when  he  received  his  or-< 
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ders,  the  understanding  was,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  he  should  be  aided  by  a  mili- 
tary force  of  10,000  men  promised  by  Gen- 
eral McClellan;  but  Secretary  Stanton 
directed  that  the  military  force  should  be 
increased  to  18,000  men.  Of  this  addi- 
tional assistance  Flag  Officer  Farragut 
was  first  advised  in  the  above  communica- 
tion of  February  10,  he  having  received 
his  first  ordei-s  before  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  informed  of  the  expedition,  and  left 
Washington  and  Ilampton  Roads  with 
the  understanding  that  the  military  aid 
would  consist  of  but  10,000  troops. 

In  both  these  orders  and  in  all  and 
every  conmiunication  and  consultation 
which  took  place,  the  expedition  was  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  a  naval  expedition, 
originating  in  the  Navy  Department, 
and  commanded  by  a  navy  officer,  neither 
the  War  Department  nor  the  General-in- 
Chief  doing  more  than  furnish  the  troops 
to  hold  what  the  navy  might  take.  The 
programme  and  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  details  were  carried  out  by  the  navy, 
although  the  historians  represent  it  as 
**  Butler's  expedition  to  the  Gulf,"  first 
suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
on  the  28th  of  January— or  10th,  accord- 
ing to  Parton,  four  days  before  Stanton 
was  Secretary —  "  suddenly  asked  "  General 
Butler,  "  Why  can't  New  Orleans  be 
taken?"  When  that  question  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  put,  thousands  of  men 
had  been  for  months  employed  and  mil- 
lions had  been  expended  in  preparations 
to  solve  that  problem. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  before  either 
Secretary  Stanton  or  General  Butler  had 
an  intimation  on  the  subject.  Flag  Officer 
Farragut  received  orders  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  **  reduce  the  defences 
which  guard  the  approaches  to  New  Or- 
leans, when  you  will  appear  off  that  city 
and  take  possession  of  it  under  the  guns 
of  your  squadron,  and  hoist  the  Ameri- 
can flag  therein,  keeping  possession  until 
troops  can  be  sent  to  you."  These  orders 
were  literally  obeyed  three  months  later, 
when  Flag  Officer  Farragut  on  the  25th 
of  April  appeared  off  New  Orleans  with 
no  military  force  whatever  to  aid  him, 
and  took  possession  of  the  place  under  the 
guns  of  his  squadron  on  the  26th  ;  hoisted 
the  American  flag  and  kept  possession  un- 
til he  sent  to  General  Butler  to  come  up 
with  his  troops  and  occupy  and  govern 


the  city,  which  he  did  several  days  after, 
on  the  1st  of  May. 

General  McClellan,  the  General  in 
Chief,  in  his  orders  to  General  Butler  on 
the  23d  of  February,  more  than  a  month 
subsequent  to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  Flag  Officer  Farragut,  says. 
**  It  Is  expected  tfhat  the  navy  can  reduce  the 
works  (St.  Philip  and  Jackson).  In  that 
case  you  will  q/jfer  their  capture  leave  a 
sufficient  garrison  in  them  to  render  them 
perfectly  secure. "  The  works  were  not  re- 
duced, but  they  fell  of  necessity  after  the 
fleet  got  above  them  and  the  city  was  cap- 
tured. This  was  the  first  naval  pro- 
gramme, modified  on  the  suggestion  of 
Commander  Porter  and  the  advice  of 
Generals  McClellan  and  Barnard,  who 
considered  a  reduction  of  the  forts  indis- 
pensable. There  was  no  conflict  of  or- 
ders, understanding,  or  details,  between 
the  naval  and  military  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  commanding  officers  or  the 
forces  of  either ;  but  not  one  of  the  several 
histories  of  the  war  gives  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  case  or  awards  to  the  navy  or 
the  Navy  Department  the  credit  which 
belongs  to  either. 

Farragut,  the  real  commander,  chief- 
tain, and  fighting  man  of  the  expedition, 
who  passed  the  forts  and  captured  the 
city,  Ls,  in  these  histories,  made  subordi- 
nate and  second  to  the  General  who 
had  been  detailed  to  assist  him,  who 
pad  no  plan  or  programme  of  his  own, 
who  was  in  no  battle,  whom  the  Flag 
Officer  invited  up  from  below  and  to 
whom  he  gave  possession  of  the  place ; 
while  the  Navy  Department,  which 
originated,  planned,  shaped,  and  directed 
the  whole,  and  would  have  been  held 
responsible  for  it  had  it  proved  a  fail- 
ure, is  almost  wholly  ignored,  and  the 
credit  is  given  to  persons  who  did  not  de- 
vise it,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  it 
until  it  wns  near  its  consummation.  It  is 
but  justice  to  General  Butler  to  say  that 
he  has  in  his  place  on  the  floor  of  Con* 
gress  declared  that  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  was  by  Farragut  and  the  navy, 
and  not  by  him  and  the  army.  Admiral 
Farragut,  whose  high  qualities  and  great 
and  meritorious  services  all  now  admire, 
and  which  can  never  be  over-estimated,  in 
his  letter  of  December  31, 1864,  addressed  to 
a  committee  of  New  York  merchants  who 
as  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem  and  grati- 
tude made  him  a  pecuniary  present  with 
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which  he  purchased  a  dwelling,  says  with 
eqaal  trath  and  modesty  in  accepting  it : 
*'  As  to  the  duties  which  you  speak  of  that 
were  performed  by  myself  in  command  of 
the  fleet  in  the  South  and  Southwest, 
I  have  only  to  say,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
said  before,  that  they  were  done  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders  from  the  Department  at 
Washington.  I  have  carried  out  the 
yiews  of  the  Department  in  accomplishing 
what  I  promised  to  endeavor  to  do." 

The  Confederate  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond, who  belieyed  the  lower  defences  of 
the  river  impregnable,  were  astonished 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  forts  had 
been  passed  and  New  Orleans  had  &11- 
en.  They  had  not  anticipated  a  naval 
attack,  nor  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
naval  success  if  an  attack  were  made. 
The  preparations  for  the  expedition,  which 
oonmienced  in  November,  had  been  carried 
forward  for  four  months  without  creating 
alarm  or  exciting  in  that  quarter  sus- 
picion. Not  until  the  latter  part  of 
March  did  the  rebel  General  Lovell,  in 
command  of  the  city,  entertain  apprehen- 
sions of  the  impending  blow.  Even  then 
the  Confederate  Government  at  Richmond, 
as  well  as  Beauregard  at  Corinth,  were 
wholly  incredulous  and  deaf  to  his  ap- 
peals. Their  attention  and  efforts  were 
in  the  opposite  direction,  where  General 
Halleck  and  others  were  organized  for  a 
descent  from  the  north.  A  few  brief  ex- 
tracts from  the  official  report  of  General 
Lovell,  written  on  the  22d  of  May,  a  month 
afler  the  passing  of  the  forts,  opens  to  us 
the  true  condition  of  affiiirs  as  they  existed 
prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
the  city.  lie  says :  **  I  applied  to  Rich- 
mcmd,  Pensacola,  and  other  points  for  some 
10-inch  columbiads  and  sea-coast  mortars, 
which  I  considered  necessary  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  lower  river,  but  none  could 
be  spared ;  the  general  impression  being 
that  New  Orleans  would  not  be  attacked 
by  the  river.  .  .  .  The  forts  had  sev- 
enty-five or  eighty  guns  that  could  be 
brought  successively  to  bear  on  the  river, 
were  manned  by  garnsons  of  well-trained 
artillerists,  affording  a  double  relief  to 
each  gun,  and  commanded  by  officers  who 
had  no  superiors  in  any  senioe.  .  .  . 
The  general  impression  of  all  those  to 
whom  I  applied  was,  that  the  largest 
guns  should  be  placed  above  New  Orleans, 
not  below,  although  I  had  notified  the  De- 
partment on  the  226.  of  March  that  in  my 


judgment  the  fleet  only  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  the  mortar  vessels  to  attempt  to 
pass  up  the  river  from  below.  .  .  . 
Every  Confederate  soldier  in  New  Orleans, 
with  the  exception  of  one  company,  had 
been  ordered  to  Corinth,  to  join  General 
Beauregard  in  March.  .  .  .  The  four- 
teen vessels  of  Montgomery  river  defence 
expedition  had  been  ordered  by  the  De- 
partment, when  completed,  to  be  sent  up 
to  Memphis  and  Fort  Pillow ;  but  believing 
the  danger  of  attack  from  below,  I  de- 
tained six  of  them  at  New  Orleans,  of 
which  change  the  Department  was  fully 
advised.  .  .  .  When  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  ordered  the  steamer  Louisiana 
to  be  sent  also  up  the  river,  I  protested, 
through  the  War  Department,  being  sat- 
isfied that  we  required  more  heavy  guns 
below.  ...  A  few  moments  after  the 
attack  commenced,  and  the  enemy  succeed- 
ed in  passing  with  fourteen  ships,  as  de- 
scribed in  General  Duncan !s  report,  and 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  as  against  ships 
of  war  was  over.  .  .  .  The  battle  for 
the  defence  of  New  Orleans  was  fought 
and  lost  at  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip." 
The  apprehensions  of  General  Lovell  were 
first  excited,  as  Farragut  apprehended 
they  would  be,  by  the  mortar  flotilla.  He 
'at  once  commenced  preparations  for  de- 
fence from  a  naval  attack,  and  made  ap- 
peals to  his  superiors  for  assistance  to 
avert  the  threatened  danger  so  ^^jtt^^ 
learned  that  the  mortar  fleet  h^SIHched 
Key  West.  This  was  what  Farragut  would 
have  avoided  by  dispensing  with  the  mor- 
tar fleet.  The  bombardment  would,  in 
his  opinion,  inflict  less  ii\jury  than  we 
supposed,  while  such  a  fleet  would  impede 
his  movements,  excite  suspicion,  arouse 
vigilance,  and  lead  to  preparations  fyr  a 
more  formidable  defence. 

But,  finding  the  matter  had  been  decided 
upon  before  he  was  selected  or  consulted, 
he  acquiesced  in  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, gave  the  mortar  fleet  place  and 
opportunity,  and  generously  awarded  the 
flotilla  credit  for  its  power,  and  the  energy 
and  skill  with  which  the  mortars  were 
served.  Their  fire  through  six  days  was 
tremendous,  but  did  less  iivjury  to  the  forts 
and  inflicted  less  loss  of  life  than  seemed 
possible  after  such  a  fire  as  they  endured. 
Fort  St.  Philip  was  scarcely  damaged,  and 
Fort  Jackson,  which  sustained  the  princi- 
pal assault,  was,  notwithstanding  the  bar 
racks  were  burned,  about  as  formidable  at 
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Dmmcuk,  who  wm  in  eoBBMnd  of  the  de- 
fionoes,  admits  Us  men  wan  demoisiked 
«fter  iVimgat  and  tbe  natal  toawto  had 
paand  tbe  forte,  bat  wvote  on  tbe  S7tfa  of 
April,  befine  the  fiirto  ^f«re  mmeodtfed : 
*  We  are  just  as  cafwble  of  vepeiUng  the 
imtmiy  lo-day  as  ire  warn  befirae  tbe  bom- 
bardment." 

There  can  be  bo  doubt  that  the  taotin 
ofFarragatimeoorreet;  that  the  mortar 
fleet  waa,  as  be  apprehended,  a  warning 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  it  to  some  eatent 
embarrassed  his  opemlions.  Thatdirision 
of  liis  force,  howerer,  if  it  did  not  accom- 
plish all  that  was  premised  and  expected, 
was  well  commanded,  «nd  the  mortam 
were  well  serred.  Probably  no  eqaal 
mamber  of  mortarserer  expended  a  greater 
amount  of  ammunition  and  shells  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  or  fired  more  aoeiirate- 
iy,  bat  as  regards  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
and  their  power  of  resistanoe  the  bom- 
bardment was  inefleotaal.  Bat  Farragat 
wae  TCsolTcd  that  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, which  was  notof  his  advisement, 
shoald  haTO  fall  scope  and  fall  opportanity 
to  display  its  power,  and,  if  possible,  de- 
stroy or  impair  the  works.  He  therefore 
sa2q>ended  his  movements  for  six  days; 
gave  Commander  Porter,  with  the  mortals, 
not  only  the  forty-eight  hoars  which  were 
represented  to  be  sufficient  to  demolish  or 
reiider  untenable  the  forte,  but  twice  and 
thrice  that  number  of  hoars  to  do  the 
WOTk.  At  length,  afier  s  tremendous  bom- 
bardment of  six  days,  when  the  men  were 
OTercome  with  fotigue,  and  the  ammuni- 
tion and  shells  of  the  mortar  flotilla  were 
nearly  expended  without  seriously  dimin- 
ishing the  enemy's  fire,  Flag  Officer  Far- 
ragut  put  in  execution  his  own  bold  plan, 
which  was  also  the  original  programme  of 
the  Navy  Department,  and  passed  the  forte 
**  under  a  most  terrific  fire,"  says  Com- 
mander Porter,  who  witnessed  it  from  be- 
low. '*  Such  a  fire  I  imagine  the  world 
has  rarely  seen,"  said  Farragut.  Had  the 
works  been  seriously  damaged,  this  could 
baldly  have  been  the  case.  Captain 
Bailey,  second  in  oommand,  states  that 
'*  tbe  morter  fleet  had  been  playing  upon 
the  forte  for  six  days  and  nighte  without 
perceptibly  diminishing  their  fire";  in 
hat,  the  enemy  was  *' daily  adding  to  his 
defbnces '  *  during  the  entire  bombardmenet. 
That  Commander  Porter  did  not  succeed, 
as  he  promised  and  expected,  in  vedadog 


the  fixte  in  forty-^ight  kmrs,  wns  aot 
owing  to  «nj  want  of  energy,  oooxage,  or 
petseveeance  on  his  pari  and  that  of  his 
gaUant  associates,  bat  to  an  eraorof  Jadg- 
ment  and  misnoniwpHon  of  the  eJbcteof 
shells  fidlittg  op<m  a  casemate  fort. 

in  the  end  sach  a  fijft  must  ondoabtsdly 
jieU  to  a  oontinoed  boa^baidmeni,  bat 
not  in  forty^igfat  hoars,  nor  in  one  hm- 
dred  and  forty-four  hours,  as  was  demon- 
strated  to  the  satisfiMsdon  of  eve^^  ofiieer 
in  the  squadion.  During  those  six  days, 
tbe  rebel  naval  defences,  the  ironclads,  the 
fire  rafts,  thexams  and  obstractiens  whieh 
really  constitnted  the  peril  to  Farragut's 
fleet,  were  increased  l^rvvery  hoar's  deby . 
The  enemy  improved  the  time  from  the 
arrival  of  the  first  mortar  boat  at  Key 
West  in  augmenting  his  defences.  That 
arrival  indicated  the  plan  of  attack ;  be 
took  alarm,  commenced  prepaiatioBs,  and 
then  and  through  the  six  days  of  hom- 
bardment  he  was  stimulated  to  his  otaust 
energies  to  resist  the  advance  of  thenqnad- 
ron.  Commander  Porter  says  in  his  offi- 
cial report,  afWr  one  hundred  and  fer^ 
four  hours  of  incesBant  fire  from  the 
mortars,  the  enemy  vras  "  daily  addii^ 
to  his  defence  and  strengtbcoiing  his 
naval  forces  with  iron-clad  batteries." 
This  vras  what  Flag  Officer  Farragut^  with 
keen  professional  sagacity,  had  predicted ; 
but  the  veteran  hero,  in  deference  to  oth- 
ers, to  the  policy  adopted,  and  to  the  ex- 
traordinary effi>rte  of  the  Department, 
which  had  got  op  the  mortar  flotilla  on 
the  recommendation  of  Commander  Por- 
ter and  the  army  officers,  submitted  to 
tbe  delay,  although  it  added  to  the  dM^ 
ficulties  he  vras  to  enooonter.  With  a 
generosi^  characteristic  of  the  man,  he, 
after  the  assault  was  over,  absteined  from 
any  censure  or  reflection  on  those  who  dif- 
fered with  him  and  had  caused  adeviatian 
from  the  original  naval  programme,  vrhksh 
he  pronoanced,  and  which  the  result 
proved,  was  correct.  If  he  could  net 
oonmiend  the  mortar  scheme  for  such  a 
work  as  vras  given  him,  he  forbore  from 
any  public  condemnation  of  it  in  his  offi- 
cial reporte.  He  spoke  of  the  "  treoMB- 
dous  fire  "  on  the  forte  '*  from  the  mor- 
tars," remarked  that*'  Commander  Porte 
most  gallantly  bombarded  them*';  hot 
while  the  mortars  fiuled  to  serioudy  ish 
pair  the  defences.  Flag  Officer  Farragat  Is 
studiously  careful  not  to  say,  as  did  Iha 
second  offioar  in  command,  it  iras  **  wil^ 
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OfA  prtoeptiblsr  diminishing  their  fire.'' 
He  knew  the  fiiot,  bat  ^m  deMcaoy  would 
3iot  proclaim  it.  The  resalt  was'sofficient ; 
the  problem  ef  ranning  the  forts  and  the 
offset  of  bombarding  them  was  solved. 
The  lesson  in  the  Mississippi  and  «t  Port 
Aoyal  and  Uatteras  teaches  that  as  against 
naval  steamers  forts  are  weleBS,  unless 
connected  with  some  system  of  obstmc- 
tioD,  and  that  their  passage  will  nerer  be 
attended  with  much  risk  or  dai^er. 

The  official  report  of  Commander  Por- 
ter, made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
direct,  instead  of  the  Flag  Officer,  repre- 
sented the  ii^uries  by  the  bombardment 
as  much  more  effectiTC  than  is  admitted 
by  Generals  Lovell  and  Duncan,  and  as 
was  tesdJBed  by  the  terrific  fire  of  the  forts 
when  the  fleet  passed  up.  The  reports  of 
the  Confederate  generals,  which  coirect 
some  apparent  discrepancies  that  could 
not  at  the  time  be  reconciled,  did  not  come 
4nto  my  hands  until  afler  the  close  of  the 
rebellion.  There  was  an  alleged  incon- 
visteacy  in  the  representation  that  the  de- 
fences were  seriously  impaired  with  the 
fiujt  that  there  was  a  "  terrific  fire,"  tre- 
mendous and  unabated,  when  the  passage 
was  finally  made.  While  Flag  Officer 
Farragut  was  conscious  that  his  tactics 
wad  professional  talents  and  sagacity  were 
fully  Tindioated  by  what  had  been  done, 
and  what  bad  failed  to  be  done,  he  was 
not  stinted  in  his  award  of  credit  to  the 
bravo  men  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
moTtair  servioe,  but  gave  to  every  man  the 
honor  he  earned. 

In  his  official  report  of  April  30th, 
Commander  Porter  says :  "  On  the  23d 
I  urged  Flag  Officer  Farragut  to  com- 
mence the  attack  with  the  ships,  as  I 
feared  the  mortars  would  not  hold  out,  the 
men  were  almost  overcome  with  fatigue, 
«nd  our  supply  ships  lay  a  good  way  off." 
Had  this  report  been  made,  as  is  usual 
and  as  regulations  require,  to  the  Flag  Of- 
ficer instead  of  the  Department,  this  state- 
ment would  never  have  appeared.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  the  facts,  the  feelings 
and  views  of  Farragut,  his  dauntless 
courage  and  iron  will  when  once  engaged, 
bis  desire  to  dispense  with  the  mortar  flo- 
tilla which  embarrassed  his  movements  and 
Tentrained  his  prompt,  impulsive  action, 
uny  statement  that  he  delayed,  or  which 
conveys  the  impression  that  he  hesitated 
at  the  critical  moment  to  execute  his  own 
plsuiy  had  little  e£fect.     He  needed  no 


urging  fiiom  any  one  to  move— certainly 
not  from  one  who  from  the  first  had  ad- 
vised that  the  forts  should  be  reduced  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  fleet  vras  attempt- 
<ed.  Itinrould  be  reversing  the  position, 
plan,  and  tactics  of  the  Flag  Officer  and 
ite  oonnncukder  of  the  mortar  fleet. 

In  justice  to  Farragut  and  to  truth,  I 
think  it  proper  here  to  present  the  advice 
and  proposition  which  -Commander  Porter 
submitted  precedmg  the  attack  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  forts :  ^*  In  my  opinion  there 
are  two  methods  of  attack :  one  is  for  the 
vessels  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  batteries 
by  night,  or  in  a  fag ;  the  other,  to  attack 
the  ferts  by  laying  the  big  ships  close 
alongside  of  them,  avoiding  the  casemates, 
firing  shells,  grape,  and  canister  into  the 
barbette,  clearing  the  ramparts  with  boat 
guns  fh>m  the  tops,  while  the  smaller  and 
more  ngile  vessels  throw  in  shrapnel  at 
shrapnel  distance,  clearing  the  parapets 
and  dismounting  the  guns  in  barbette. 
The  large  ships  should  anchor  vnth  forty- 
five  fethoms  of  chain  with  slip-ropes ;  the 
smaller  vessels  to  keep  under  way,  and  be 
constantly  moving  about,  some  to  get 
above,  and  open  a  cross  fire ;  the  mortars 
to  keep  up  a  rapid  and  continuous  fire, 
and  to  move  up  to  a  shorter  range.  The 
objections  to  running  by  the  forts  are  these : 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  intelligent  enemy 
would  fail  to  place  chain  across  above  the 
forts,  and  raise  such  batteries  as  would 
protect  them  against  our  ships.  Did  we 
run  the  forts  we  should  leave  an  enemy  in 
OUT  rear,  and  the  mortar  vessels  would 
have  to  be  left  behind.  We  could  not  re- 
turn to  bring  them  up  without  going 
through  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire.  If 
the  forts  are  run,  part  of  the  mortars 
should  be  towed  along,  which  would  ren- 
der the  progress  of  the  vessels  slow, 
against  the  strong  current  at  that  point. 
If  the  forts  ^re  first  captured,  the  moral 
effisct  would  be  to  close  the  batteries  on 
the  river  and  open  the  vray  to  New  Or- 
leans; whereas  if  vre  don't  succeed  in 
taking  them,  we  vnll  have  to  fight  our 
way  up  the  river.  Once  having  possession 
of  the  forts.  New  Orleans  would  be  her- 
metically sealed,  and  we  could  repaur 
damages  and  go  up  on  our  own  terms  and 
in  our  own  time." 

Flag  Officer  Farragut's  order  of  battle, 
which  is  among  the  published  documents 
relating  to  the  passage  of  the  forts  and 
the  battle  itself,  shows  that  he  adopted 
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none  of  these  suggestions.  He  did  not 
yield  to  the  advice  that  **  the  large  ships 
should  anchor  with  forty-five  fathoms  of 
chain,**  "  the  smaller  vessels  to  be  contin- 
ually moving  about,"  nor  did  he  deem  it 
expedient  that  **  part  of  the  mortar  ves- 
sels should  be  towed  along  '*  when  be 
passed  the  forts,  nor  did  he  "  return  to 
bring  them  up."  His  tactics,  or  mode, 
a&  he  expresses  it,  were  of  a  bolder,  more 
audacious,  and  wholly  different  character. 
He  lefl  the  mortar  vessels  behind  him  as 
an  incumbrance,  anchored  no  vessels,  but 
dashed  on  amid  flame  and  smoke,  danger 
and  death,  under  a  terrific  fire  such  as  the 
world  has  seldom  witnessed,  and  per- 
formed one  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
daring  achievements  recorded  in  history. 

Commander  Porter  beheld  from  below 
this  terrible  but  successful  performance  of 
his  chief,  who  cast  aside  ail  the  schemes 
and  advice  which  had  been  tendered  him 
for  reducing  the  forts  and  opening  the  way 
for  his  ships  without  encountering  what 
appeared  to  less  resolute  minds  destruction 
and  death.  Ailer  witnessing  the  great 
success,  which  was  in  total  disregard  of 
bis  propositions,  and  after  hearing  that 
New  Orleans  was  captured  by  his  trium- 
phant chief.  Commander  Porter  wrote  the 
Navy  Department  that  he  urged  the  Flag 
Officer  to  make  the  attack  on  the  23d. 
Ten  days  later  he  wrote  an  unofficial  let- 
ter to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  reiterating 
the  statement  that  he  had  urged  the  Flag 
Officer  to  make  the  attack,  but  requested 
that  the  statement  might  be  suppressed  in 
the  published  documents.  The  Depart- 
ment declined  to  mutilate  and  change  the 
record,  and  omit  a  statement  the  truth  of 
which  was  deliberately  and  secretly  reaf- 
firmed by  the  author. 

Farragut,  who  was  as  generous  and  for- 
giving as  he  was  brave  and  resolute,  saw 
with  less  surprise  than  regret  the  extra- 
ordinary statement  of  Commander  Porter. 
He  bad  no  apprehensions,  however,  that 
the  truth  would  not  ultimately  appear. 
The  Department  and  all  familiar  with  the 
expedition,  he  said,  were  aware  of  his 
views  and  tactics  from  the  beginning ;  that 
he  had  never  believed  in  reducing  the 
forts  before  passing  them,  or  anchoring  his 
vessels  in  the  attack,  and  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  mortar  flotilla  which  Com- 
mander Porter  and  the  army  officers  had 
so  much  at  heart,  and  which  the  Depart- 
ment on  their  recommendation  had  adopt- 
ed as  indispensable. 


In  a  letter  to  me  on  this  and  other  sub- 
jects at  a  later  period  he  said :  *'  I  wbs 
ordered  to  Washington,  when  the  Depart- 
ment informed  me  I  should  have  all  the 
vessels  I  desired  and  many  more,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  mortar  boots.  To  this  I 
replied  I  did  not  want  the  lattery  as  they 
would  be  more  in  my  way  than  otherwise, 
as  I  felt  satisfied  they  would  be  an  imped- 
iment in  my  mode  of  attack.  I  presume 
this  was  the  origin  of  my  supposed  oppo- 
sition to  the  mortar  Ixmts.  But  as  the 
Department  seemed  to  think  they  were 
indispensable  and  had  provided  gunlx»t8 
to  tow  and  protect  them  in  every  emer- 
gency, I  made  no  further  objection." 

It  is  not  part  of  my  present  purpose  to 
enter  upon  or  narrate  the  battles  and  in- 
cidents of  the  expedition.  These  have 
been  elsewhere  related  in  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  officers  themselves.  But  the 
capture  of  the  city  was  not  the  conclusion 
of  the  expedition  nor  the  completion  of 
Flag  Officer  Farragut's  instructions. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  ordeis 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  20th 
of  January  directed  him  after  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans :  **  If  the  Mississippi 
expedition  from  Cairo  shall  not  have  de- 
scended the  river,  you  will  take  advantage 
of  the  panic  to  push  a  strong  force  up  the 
river  to  take  all  their  defences  in  the  rear." 
This  was  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme and  of  his  original  orders.  In 
pursuance  of  them.  Flag  Officer  Farragut, 
immediately  after  taking  the  city,  sent 
forward  a  detachment  of  seven  vessels  up 
the  river  under.  Captain  Craven,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  intermediate  places  be- 
tween him  and  the  flotilla  from  Cairo, 
which,  with  the  army,  was  by  arrange^ 
ment  to  descend  the  Mississippi,  and  meet 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  naval  force 
from  the  Gulf.  On  the  7th  of  May,  Com- 
mander James  S.  Palmer,  in  the  steamer 
Iroquois,  appeared  off  Baton  Rouge,  and 
was  followed  by  Flag  Officer  Farragut 
himself  and  a  military  force  on  the  10th. 
The  place  surrendered,  as  did  Natcbex, 
Port  Hudson,  and  Grand  Gulf,  soon  after, 
and  indeed  every  intermediate  place  on 
the  river  except  Vicksburg,  to  which  Com- 
mander S.  P.  Lee  had  been  sent  in  ad- 
vance in  the  Oneida.  This  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  elevated  site,  made  a  large 
cooperating  military  force  necessary  to 
take  possession  of  and  occupy  the  works. 

To  give  the  details  of  the  harassing 
river  conflicts  and  the  many  perplexities 
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and  disappointments  which,  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  inadeqaate  military  support, 
attended  the  naval  operations  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  not  here  essential.  The  ex- 
pected army  aid  from  the  north  totally 
&iled  to  meet  the  ascending  squadron, 
although  the  steamers  from  Cairo  under 
Flag  Officer  Davis,  the  successor  of  the 
heroic  Foote,  met  and  formed  a  junction 
with  the  vessels  from  the  Gulf  squadron. 
In  all  respects  and  in  every  particular, 
both  the  Gulf  squadron  and  the  Mississip- 
pi flotilla  performed  their  parts  and  did 
all  that  the  Navy  Department  had  prom- 
ised, or  the  Government  required  or 
expected,  to  carry  out  the  original  pro- 
gramme. For  two  months  after  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans,  Flag  Officer  Farra- 
gut  remained  on  protracted  and  unpleasant 
duty  on  the  river  at  or  near  Vicksburg, 
waiting  the  promised  approach  of  an  army 
from  the  north.  But  he  waited  in  vain. 
One  or  two  brief  extracts  from  his  patient, 
uncomplaining  letters  indicate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  and  the  actual  condition  of 
affiiirs: 

Flagship  Habtfobd,  abotb  Vicksburo,  ) 
June  28,  1803.      > 
Hon.  Gideon  Wblles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  I  passed  np  the  river  this  mominflr,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  the  enemy  leave  their  guns  for 
the  moment,  but  return  to  them  as  soon  as  we 
have  passed  and  rake  us.    .    .    . 

I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  take 
Vicksburg  without  an  army  force  of  12,000  or 
15,000  men.  General  Van  Dom's  division  is 
here,  and  lies  salbly  behind  the  hills.  The  water 
is  too  low  for  me  to  go  over  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  above  Vicksburg. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
D.  G.  Fabraout. 

On  the  6th  of  July  he  wrote  me  from 
"above  Vicksburg"  :  **  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  we  are  still  at  this  place,  bom- 
barding it  by  the  mortars  from  both  sides 
of  the  peninsula.  ...  I  received  a  tel- 
egram yesterday  from  General  Ualleck  (a 
copy  of  it  is  herewith  enclosed) ,  by  which 
it  appears  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  co- 
operate with  us  for  some  weeks  yet." 

The  following  is  the  telegram  from 
Qeneral  Halleck  referred  to  in  the  above 
extract : 

Uhttbd  Statbs  MirjTABT  Telegraph,  ) 
Memphis,  July  3, 18G8.    > 
[By  Telegraph  flrora  Corinth.] 
Flag  Offlcer  Farragut,  commanding  United 
States  flotilla  in  the  Mississippi. 
The  scattered  and  weakened  condition  of  my 
forces  renders  it  impossible  for  me  at  the  present 


to  detach  any  troops  to  cooperate  with  you  on 
Vicksburg.  Probably  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  troops  more  concen- 
trated ;  this  may  delay  the  clearing  of  the  rivei', 
but  its  acoomplislmient  will  be  certain  in  a  few 
weeks. 
Allow  me  to  congratulate  yon  on  your  great 


H.  W.  Ualleck,  Major-General. 

The  troops  were  never  so  concentrated 
under  General  Ualleck  as  to  cooperate 
with  the  navy  at  Vicksburg.  From  causes 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  relate, 
there  was  a  total  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  army  to  carry  out  and  complete  their 
part  of  the  original  programme  of  the 
New  Orleans  and  Mississippi  expedition. 
A  year's  delay,  with  much  national  depres- 
sion and  great  loss  to  the  country,  was  the 
consequence. 

When  finally  informed  of  the  inability 
of  the  army  to  carry  out  their  part  of 
the  campaign,  I,  in  view  of  the  subsiding 
of  the  waters  in  the  Mississippi,  which 
endangered  the  safety  of  the  vessels, 
the  sickly  climate,  and  the  necessity  of 
operations  elsewhere,  wrote  Flag  Officer 
Farragut  a  communication  from  which  I 
make  the  following  extracts : 

Navy  Department,  July  14,  wra. 
Flag  Oflloer  D.  G.  Farragut,  oommandmg, 
etc.,  near  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Sir  :  The  evacuation  of  Corinth  has  much  les- 
sened the  importance  of  your  continuing  your 
operations  on  the  Mississippi.  The  army  has 
flUled  to  ftimish  the  necessary  troops  for  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg,  and  has  not  at  present,  It 
is  repi-adented,  an  available  force  to  send  there 
to  cooperate  with  you  in  its  capture.  .  .  . 
All  proper  measures  should  be  adopted  to  got 
the  part  of  your  fleet  now  above  Vicksburg  be- 
low that  pUce,  with  as  little  ii\Jury  and  loss  of 
life  as  possible. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a  contest  with  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy.    .    .    . 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  oliedient  servant, 

GIDKOM  WXLLKS. 

On  the  29th  of  July  Flag  Officer  Farra- 
gut wrote  me  from  New  Orleans : 

Flagship  Hartvord,  Nbw  Orleans,  ) 
July  29, 1803.     > 
Hon.  GiDBOW  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washhigton,  D.  C. 

8lR :  I  am  happy  to  inform  tho  Department 
that  I  arrived  here  yesterday  about  noon  with 
the  ships  Brooklyn,  Richmond,  and  Hartford, 
and  gunboats  Pinola  and  Kennebec,  the  other 
gunboats,  excepting  ttie  Katahdin  and  Klneo,  left 
at  Baton  Rouge  for  the  protection  of  the  trooi>s, 
haying  preceded  me. 

On  the  20th  instant  I  received  the  order  of  the 
Department  to  drop  the  ships  down  the  rlrer, 
and  not  to  risk  them  before  the  batteries  more 
than  possible.    The  river  had  Ihllen  very  much. 
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■ndmymxktywasirrMt  tint  I  riKnildiiotbe 

mb>«  to  get  tlie  laige  aliip*  down 

YfBTf  reipeotflilly,  your  obedient  aeiTMit, 
D.  G.  FARRAOfrr, 
n^  Oflloer  cxmunandiBg  Waifeem  Gulf  Blook- 
adinff  SqcMulron. 

Farther  military  operatioUB  In  the  di- 
rection of  Vicksburg  were  for  the  season 
suspended,  not,  however,  through  any  de- 
fect in  the  original  progranunc,  or  any 
mismanagement  or  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  navy  or  the  Navy  Department.  Flag 
OfEoer  Farragut  did  all  that  was  required 
of  him,  all  that  he  promised  to  do,  and 
more  than  was  believed  by  many  possible 
for  him  to  accomplish.  If  the  country  did 
not  gain  possession  of  Vicksburg  or  cap- 
ture Mobile  in  1868,  it  was  through  no 
fikult  or  failure  of  the  Navy  Department 
or  of  the  naval  commander,  who  was  ready 
at  all  times  to  meet  and  cooperate  with 
the  army  for  that  purpose. 

The  War  Department,  afler  the  reverses 
Defore  Richmond  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
became  paralyzed  and  appeared  for  a  time 
to  lose  interest  in  the  Mississippi  move- 
ment. Its  attention  was  more  earnestly 
engaged  elsewhere.  But  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  ad- 
vantages it  had  gained,  even  after  General 
Halleck's  despatch  from  Corinth,  followed 
by  its  own  orders  for  the  vessels  to  drop 
below  Vicksburg.  In  these  views  of  the 
Department  Flag  Oflicer  Farragut  partici- 
pated, and  after  descending  the  river  he 
lingered  for  some  days  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Befwe  leaving  Vioksbarg  for  New  Or- 
leans, he  made  arrangements  for  Commo- 
flore  William  D.  Porter  to  remain  with 
the  iron-clad  steamers  Essex  and  Sumter, 
of  the  Mississippi  flotilla,  below  Vicks- 
burg, to  keep  open  the  navigation  of  the 
river  and  cooperate  with  any  military 
force,  should  any  be  sent.  Commodore 
William  D.  Porter  was  a  brother  of  Com- 
mander David  D.  Porter,  with  whom  he 
Is  often  confounded,  and  brother-in-law  of 
Admiral  Farragut,  they  having  married 
sisters.  He  was  a  man  of  undaunted 
courage,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
under  Flag  OflBcer  Foote  on  the  Western 
waters,  particularly  at  Forts  Henry,  Co- 
lumbus, and  other  places,  at  the  former 
of  which  he  sustained  severe  ii\jurie8.  On 
the  16th  of  July  the  rebel  iron-clad  ram 
Arkansas,  a  formidable  vessel,  came  out 
of  the  Yaioo,  and,  dashing  through  the 
fleet  which  lay  at  anchor  with  low  fires. 


wholly  nnp!«|)ued,  she  inflided 
damage  on  the  veflMls^  and  hastened  to 
take  refuge  ondw  the  gons  of  VnAabarg. 
A  gallant  attonpi  ww  made  on  Ifae  9M 
of  July  by  Commodore  W.  D.  Porter  to 
destroy  bor  under  the  fe«  of  the  vebel  bat- 
teries, but  not  Buooeeding,  he  then  ran 
down  with  his  vessels  to  Flag  Oflter  Par- 
ragut's  command.  A  rebel  force,  nnder 
General  Breckinridge,  made  an  assaoH 
on  Baton  Rouge  a  few  days  after,  and  the 
Arkansas  left  Vieksborg  to  assiflC  iu  the 
attack,  but  was  met  by  Commodore  W.  D. 
Porter  in  the  fiasez,  run  ashore,  and  de> 
stroyed.  The  destruction  of  this  formida- 
ble monster  gave  great  natisfiu^on  to  the 
service  and  the  country.  Flag  Ofioer 
Farragut  wrote  the  Department : 

FXJkOSHlP  Hastford,  Batoit  Bouoft,  \ 
August  7, 1808.     > 
Hon.  6n>BOir  WBlUM,  Senratanr  of  the  K^y, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib  :  It  is  one  of  the  happier  movnents  of  mf 
life  that  I  am  oiabled  to  inibnu  the  Deputmoa 
of  the  destmction  of  the  nun  Arkansas  ;  not  be- 
cause  I  held  the  ironclad  in  aooh  terror,  hot  be> 
cause  the  commonitj  did.  ...  I  anived 
here  to-day  at  12  m.,  in  company  witii  the  Brook- 
lyn, Westfleld,  Clifton,  Jackson,  and  Scioto.  I 
had  sent  up  the  Clifton  before.  ...  I  will 
leave  a  sufBcient  force  of  gunboats  here  tD  rap- 
port the  army,  and  will  return  to-morrow  to  35ew 
Orleans  and  depart  immediately  for  Ship  Isbiid 
with  a  light  heart  that  I  have  left  no  bugbear  to 
torment  the  commnnities  of  the  Mississippi  ia 
my  absence. 

Very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 
D.  Q.  Farragut,  Flag  Officer. 

Foreseemg  the  disastrous  ocmsequeiieeB 
which  must  result  fh>m  an  abandonment 
of  the  advantages  which  the  nayy  had 
obtained  on  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
the  rebels  would  hasten  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  themselres  at  Vicksburg  and 
other  places  where  they  were  then  weak, 
thereby  interrupting  the  navigation  of  tiie 
river,  and  keeping  open  their  oommunica- 
tion  with  Texas,  from  whence  they  derived 
immense  supplies,  I  urged  decisive  meas- 
ures, and  finally  on  the  29th  of  July  ad 
dressed  the  Secretary  of  War  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  firom  which  1  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts : 

Navt  Departmknt,  Jnly  »,  un 
Hon.  E.  M.  STAKTOif,  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  .  .  .  1^  Ions  detention  of  so  hurge  a 
naval  force  before  Vicksbnii;,  in  oonsequence  of 
ttie  absence  of  a  snAoieot  land  force  to  oo'>per- 
ate  with  the  navy  in  taking  and  holdioK  *• 
place,  is,  I  am  aware,  a  Bouroe  of  regret  to  JOB  as 
well  as  to  myself. 

It  is  a  presshig  neoeasity  that  ao  taipottuls 
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place  tbouhl  aot  b^  beld  bj  tte  rebels^  While 
U  is  in  tbeir  po8«e«iiioa  it  not  only  interrupta 
navigfttion  and  keeps  our  squadron  unemployed , 
but  impuirs  its  elUcienoj  in  cutting  off  oouimu- 
nication  and  transportation  of  sloree  and  troops 
to  sostain  the  eoetny.  .  .  .  We  cannot  ha^e 
ft  rigid  river  police  and  effectiTe  interdiction  be* 
tween  the  opposite  shores  while  Yioksburg  re- 
mains an  obstacle  to  prevent  or  at  least  retard 
operations.  I  would  infite  especial  attention  to 
the  remjurks  in  relation  lo  General  Williama  and 
his  Ibrce.  and  the  ophiion  expressed  that  he  can 
go  anywhere  thirty  miles  hito  the  interior  below 
Vicksburg,  and,  supported  by  the  gunboats,  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  stores,  capture  the  cattle  they 
have  graaing,  and  be  Instrumental  in  keeping 
open  the  river. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Gideon  Wklles. 

Freqaent  penonal  interviews  took  piaoe 
and  were  wasted  in  vain  efforts  to  procure 
military  cooperation  to  carry  out  to  full 
consttinmation  the  programme  of  the  cam- 
paign in  conformity  with  the  original  un- 
derstanding. These  interviews  need  not 
be  more  particularly  specified,  but  the 
documents  on  fila  in  the  departments,  from 
which  brief  extracts  are  given,^  verify  the 
statements  which  are  made. 

Unquestionably,  the  passage  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  PhiUp,  with  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  was  not  only  the  most 
important  of  the  three  naval  expedi- 
tions commenced  the  first  year  of  the  re- 
bellion, but  vras  the  memorable  event  of 
the  war.  It  was  a  blow  at  the  heart  of 
the  Confederacy  when  in  Its  full  vigor  and 
sprength,  before  the  rebels  had  become  en- 
feebled and  exhausted— a  blow  from  which 
they  never  recovered.  In  that  great 
achievement  Fanagut  stands  out  the 
grand,  imposing  figure,  and  hia  high,  he- 
roic daring,  and  the  tact  and  ability  he 
displayed  as  a  commander,  will  make  him, 
when  the  true  history  of  the  war  is  writ- 
ten, conspicuoiM)  beyond  others  throogh 
all  time.  Attempts  have  been  mada  to 
award  honors  that  are  justly  his  to  others, 
and  by  some  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
credit  which  befengs  to  him. 

I  have  here  related  the  essential  facts 
of  the  origin  and  command  of  the  three 
important  expeditions  iasiituted  by  the 
Navy  Department  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  and  especially  of  that  memorable  one 
where  the  great  naval  chief  earned  the 
honors  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Navy.  Of  subsequent  daring  and 
scarcely  less  important  services  at  Grand 
at  Qnlf  and  Port  Hudson  in  1863,  and 
Mobile  in  1864— at  whioh  last  place  he  was 


neither  aided  nor  ineumbersd  by  mortar 
flotillas,  bat  where  on  each  occasion  he  ex- 
hibited those  remarkable  qualities  which 
distinguish  and  exemplify  the  great  cook- 
mander — ^I  have  not  made  mention.  They 
must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  last  days 
of  this  brave,  truthful,  amiable,  and  ex- 
emplary man,  for  whom  his  countrymen 
had,  and  always  will  retain,  a  deep  and 
abiding  a£kction  and  regard,  should  have 
been  subjected  to  petty  ajunoyajacos  firom  a 
few  who  were  envious  of  his  fame,  or  in* 
capable  of  doing  him  justice.  Althou£^ 
honored  and  loved  by  his  oountrymea  and 
at  the  head  of  the  navy,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear tQ  have  had  the  confidence  of  those 
who  administered  its  a&iiB  for  the  last 
eighteen  montha  of  his  life,  or  to  have 
been  consulted  in  matters  which  persoa- 
aliy  and  officially  interested  and  legiti;- 
mately  belonged  to  him  as  naval  chief. 
Great  changes  were  made  in  the  service 
without  his  knowledge  and  against  his 
judgment.  He  was  compelled  to  receive 
orders  whieh  notoriously  emanated  firom 
one  of  inferior  rank.  The  office  of  Admi- 
ral, which  Congress  had  created  for  him  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  distinguished  and 
unequalled  services,  was»  he  saw,  destined 
Ity  fiftvoritism  to  pess  to  another.  In  va- 
rious ways  ignoble  and  ungenerous  minds 
hastened  to  mortify  the  great  and  unas- 
suming naval  chief.  In  derogation  of  his 
real  rank  and  position  as  chief  and  head 
of  the  navy,  he  was  made  Port  Admiral  or 
usher,  to  wait  upon  and  receive  naval  offi^ 
cers  at  New  York,  an  employment  whioh 
self-respect  and  regard  Sot  the  navy  comr 
pelled  him  to  decline.  Among  other  in- 
dignities WM  that  of  ordering  the  uni- 
form and  the  flag  of  Admiral  which  he  had 
adopted  when  the  Government  created  and 
conferred  on  him  the  office  to  be  changed, 
and  substituting  therefor  a  diffisrent  uni- 
form and  another  flag,  wholly  unlike  the 
coat  he  wore,  and  nnlike  the  qrmbol  of 
rank  which  was  identified  with  him,  and 
from  the  time  the  office  wa»  created  had 
floated  above  him.  Farragut  would 
neither  change  his  coat  nor  permit  the 
tawdry  substitute  for  the  Admiral  flag  to 
wave  over  him.  On  his  special,  personal 
application,  which  he  felt  humiliated  to 
make,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  permitted 
him  to  be  spared  these  indignities  during 
his  life,  but  it  was  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  flag  which  he  had  earned— the 
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emblem  he  had  chosen  and  prescribed  as 
the  symbol  of  highest  naval  rank — was  to 
be  buried  with  him.  It  would  be  painful 
to  dwell  on  the  many  annoyances  to  which 
this  brave  and  noble  ofSoer  was  subjected 
during  the  last  few  months  of  his  existence. 

<*  There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 
A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave  ;• 

Bat  natfona  swell  the  fimeral  cry, 
And  triumph  weeps  above  the  brave." 

The  people  throughout  the  Union  mourn- 
ed the  death  of  the  good  Admiral.  Thou- 
sands from  the  surrounding  country  crowd- 
ed around  his  bier  at  Portsmouth,  but  high 
official  dignitaries  were  not  there.  Neg- 
lect of  the  remains  of  the  great  naval  chief 
and  of  his  fiimily  marked  the  close.  The 
expenses  of  his  funeral,  which  was  neces- 
sarily public  at  Portsmouth,  where  he 
died,  were  borne  by  his  widow,  who  has 
never  been  remunerated  or  noticed  by  the 
Government.  She,  who  fled  with  him 
from  her  home  and  native  State,  became 
with  him  an  exile  and  shared  his  fortune 
and  privations  in  a  simple  hired  cottage  on 
the  Hudson,  now  lives  in  a  house  purchased 
with  the  funds  contributed  by  a  few  pri- 
vate citizens  of  New  York  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment for  his  heroic  and  patriotic 
services.  Those  services  were  unsurpass- 
ed, and  the  personal  perils  he  encountered 
were  unequalled  by  those  of  any  military 
or  naval  commander.  He  vras  exposed  to 
greater  dangers  in  many  battles  than  any 
general  officer  in  the  field,  but  when  he 
died  his  pay  died  with  him.  His  widow 
has  received  no  recognition  or  pension. 
Most  naval  officers  studiously  prepared  and 
presented  their  prize  claims,  and  some 
have  been  enriched  with  large  amounts  of 
prize  money.  Farragut,  in  his  unselfish 
patriotism,  which  called  out  all  his  ener- 
gies and  all  his  time,  was  neglectful  of 
Felf  and  fortune.  He  never  received  a  dol- 
lar of  prize  money  for  the  conquest  of  New 
Orleans,  where  more  extensive  captures 
were  made  than  in  any  battle  of  the  war. 
In  the  day  and  period  when  these  events 
took  place,  Congress  and  his  grateful 
countrymen  cheerfully  awarded  him  their 
highest  honors,  but  official  slight  and  neg- 
lect attended  his   lost  days      Notwith- 


standing official  neglect,  the  Ammcan 
people  revere  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  truthful,  heroic,  exemplary,  unsel- 
fish and  devoted  patriots  the  country  ever 
had  in  its  service,  and  gratefully  remem 
ber  his  many  signal  achievements. 

The  people  of  New  York  adopted  Flam- 
gut,  who  came  among  them  to  abide  the 
fortunes  of  the  republic.  They  respected 
and  honored  him  as  first  among  oar  he- 
roes while  living,  and  forgetting  all  difier- 
ences  united  in  a  public  demonstration  of 
mournful  regard  on  the  reception  of  his 
remains,  which  were  brought  from  Ports- 
mouth for  interment.  The  municipal 
government  of  the  metropolis  gave  the 
great  naval  chief  what  the  national  Gov- 
ernment did  not,  a  public  funeral.  Many 
of  the  high  dignitaries  whose  previous 
neglect  had  called  out  expressions  of  poip- 
ular  disapproval  followed  in  the  train  on 
this  occasion,  and  did  homage  to  the  man 
and  hero. 

It  is  but  a  simple  duty  to  Farragut,  Da 
Pont,  and  Stringham,  that  their  position 
and  their  acts  in  these  memorable  e2q>edi- 
tions,  which  they  respectively  oommaiidad, 
should  be  rightly  recorded;  and,  in  the 
same  connection,  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  each  of  those  enterprises 
should  appear.  Had  either  of  them  fkiled, 
the  Navy  Department,  which  prqjected 
them,  but  has  received  little  or  no  credit 
for  either,  would  have  been  held  respoi^ 
ble  and  blamed.  But  slight  of  the  navy 
and  abuse  of  the  Navy  Department  were 
not  unusual  with  partisan  writers  of  the 
period.  Many  of  the  events  of  that  day 
are  misstated  and  the  actors  in  them 
wronged  and  misrepresented.  They  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  correctly  understood; 
for  beiBides  the  Rebellion,  which  broke  up 
old  aflsociations,  and  aside  hnm  iaiaartad 
pemonal  motives  which  inflafl^oid  mtiaf, 
there  were  party  and  personal  uiimosities 
and  friendships  to  warp  Ibe  ttlAds  and  bias 
the  judgments  of  most  of  -the  writers,  who 
hastened  to  publbh  their  own  partialities 
and  pr^udices,  which  they  denominate 
histories  of  thOMf  oo^rrences  and  those 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

ALL  THE  FAULT  OF  THE  CHAMPAGNE. 

YES,  Jane  has  taken  champagne 
enough  to  be—I  had  ahnost  written 
to  feel — in  spirits;  three  or  four  glasses 
perhaps,  not  as  much  as  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown  would  take  at  a  ball  or  dinner 
party,  but  sufficient  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  Jane's  highstrung  mood  of  mind  and 
body,  to  affect  her  potently. 

But  her  pain,  though  deadened,  is  with 
her  throughout  the  day.  She  attends,  or 
has  the  air  of  attending,  with  interest  to 
the  races ;  under  good  advice  '*  hedges'* 
80  that  if  scarlet  and  blue  is  second  for  the 
cup  she  gets  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  from 
Dolly  Standish,  and  if  scarlet  and  blue 
wins  three  dozen  pairs  from  the  Duke  of 
Malta,  while  if  scarlet  and  blue  is  no- 
where she  wins  gloves,  more  than  she  can 
count,  from  everybody.  Her  smiles  are 
given  to  all  the  different  competitors  who 
surround  her  as  lavishly  as  her  bets  are 
made.  Never  in  her  life  has  Jane  Theo- 
bald looked  fairer ;  never  has  her  beauty 
received  more  open  homage  from  men ; 
never  have  outside  feminine  victims  been 
more  justified  probably  in  pronouncing 
her  vain,  fast,  unvisi table. 

And  still  through  it  all,  through  the 
flattery  and  excitement,  through  the  noise 
and  glare  and  intoxication  of  it  all,  her 
pain  is  with  her  atill.  She  knows  by 
keenest  instinct,  although  her  eyes  cannot 
fallow  his  movements,  that  Theobald  re- 
mains MDstantly  by  Lady  Rose,  and  her 
heart  grows  deader  and  deader.  Almost, 
I  tbiidc,  might  the  Cbalkshire  world  hold 
her  sins  expiated  could  they  but  fathom 
what  this  vain,  fast,  unvisitable  woman 
Buflfers. 

Theobald  remains  constantly  by  Lady 
Rose,  not  so  much  from  any  irresistible 
predilection  for  Lady  Rose's  society  as 
from  the  &ct  that  it  is  less  disagreeable  to 
him  to  sit  still  in  a  luxurious  carriage  than 
to  vralk  about  under  the  broiling  sun,  and 
in  the  dirt,  heat,  and  discomfort  of  the 
race  course.  Horse-racing,  or  at  all 
events  Cbalkshire  horse-racing,  is  a  form 


of  gambling  Francis  Theobald  little  af- 
fects ;  and— could  Jane  but  know  and  un- 
derstand— he  really  finds  it  a  sufficiently 
difficult  matter  to  get  through  all  this 
glare  and  din  and  dust  with  even  a  decent 
outward  show  of  interest.  Lady  Rose, 
who,  more  years  ago  than  she  cares  to  re- 
member, learned  every  turn  of  his  face, 
every  tone  of  his  voice  by  heart,  knows 
that  he  is  bored,  better  perhaps  than  he 
knows  it  himself;  and  a  good  hour  and  a 
half  before  the  race  programme  is  over  de- 
cloxes  herself  worn  out  by  the  heat  and  &- 
tigue  of  the  day,  and  ready  to  go. 

"Our  train  starts  at  five-thirty,  does  it 
not?"  she  remarks  carelessly,  and  ad- 
dressing Colonel  Desmond,  who  is  stand- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage  look- 
ing over  a  Lilliputian  betting-book  with 
Miss  Childers.  "You  know  you  have 
promised  to  be  Bradshaw  for  the  occasion. 
Five-thirty.  Well,  if  we  start  for  The 
Folly  now  we  shall  not  have  too  much 
time  for  getting  clean  and  having  tea  be- 
fore we  begin  our  journey.  What  do  you 
say  ?  "  and  she  turns  to  Jane's  husbtuid. 
"  Have  you  had  dust  and  shouting  and 
heat  enough  for  one  day,  Mr.  Theobald?  " 

About  a  fortnight  ago,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, on  a  starlight  night  when  a 
certain  diamond  ring  sparkled  on  The 
Folly  terrace,  Lady  Rose  won  a  half-jest- 
ing promise  from  Theobald  that  he  would 
join  the  yachting  party  of  Lord  Barty 
Beaudesert  at  Cowes.  Without  any  for- 
mal renewal  of  the  subject  since,  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  tacidly  understood  thing  be- 
tween them  that  the  jest  has  become  ear- 
nest. But  the  details  of  the  plan  have  re- 
mained, have  been  purposely  allowed  by 
Lady  Rose  to  remain  in  obscurity. 

"Mr.  Theobald  doesn't  understand 
what  you  are  talking  about.  Rose,"  re- 
marks Loo  Childers,  who,  among  other 
duties  of  friendship,  perfectly  understands 
that  of  supplying  the  cue  or  "  leading  up  " 
to  a  desired  subject  upon  occasion.  "  It 
was  only  this  morning,  you  know,  that 
you  and  the  Duke  settled  it  all." 

"  Of  course— afler  getting  Barty's  tele- 
gram.   What  a  vile  memory  mine  is," 
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cries  Lady  Rose.  ''  One  of  the  many 
83rmptoiiis,  I*m  a&aid,  of  approachiog 
age.  Yes,  you  are  going  to  be  carried 
forcibly  away  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to- 
night," and  she  looks  again  at  Theobald. 
'*  A  case  of  *  novel  and  determined  abduc- 
tion '  for  the  newpapers.*' 

And  then  Lady  Rose  enters  mto  expla- 
nations. After  Mr.  Theobald  had  left  The 
Folly  this  morning  a  telegram  arrived 
from  Barty  to  say  that  some  great  ama- 
teur boat-race  was  to  take  place  to-mor- 
row off  Cowes — any  number  of  thousand 
pounds  a  side,  all  London  coming  down, 
great  excitement  of  the  season— and  an 
immediate  acljoamment  from  Chalkshire 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  been  voted  by 
everybody. 

'*  You,  as  one  of  the  household,  includ- 
ed, Mr.  Theobald,"  cries  Loo  Childere. 
"  I  made  myself  your  proxy,  and  gave  a 
plumper  for  you  on  the  spot.  Now  it's  no 
use  for  you  to  struggle,"  adds  Loo,  look- 
ing at  him  bewitchingly ,  and  Loo  can  look 
very  bewitchingly  at  any  man  when  she 
likes.  «•  We  are  all  going  off  together 
this  evening.  Colonel  Desmond,  the 
Duke,  Rose,  and  I,  and  you.  And  don't 
we  mean  to  eryoy  ourselves  f " 

Theobald  answers  with  promptness  and 
decision  that  it  is  impossible.  He  would 
be  delighted,  as  &r  as  inclination  goes, 
bat  it  is  impossible.  He  is  going  with 
bis  wife  to  the  Lidlington  race  ball  to- 
night. 

**  Why,  I  thought  your  taste  for  balls 
met  with  a  sudden  death  seven  years 
ago?  "  remarks  Lady  Rose.  "  I  thought 
you  avoided  all  those  sorts  of  festivities  on 
principle." 

**  Jenny  does  not  avoid  them,"  is  Mr. 
Theobald's  quiet  answer,  given  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  whose  mind  is  not  to  be  shaken. 

"  Ah,  then  I  am  dumb."  A  just  per- 
ceptible change  of  color  comes  over  Lady 
Rose's  face.  '*  The  duties  of  a  chaperon 
before  everything.  1  must  confess,  for  ray 
own  part,  Uie  prospect  of  not  going  to  the 
Lidlington  ball  is  about  the  pleasantest 
part  of  our  pleasant  little  programme.  I 
shall  think  of  yon  just  about  midnight, 
Mr.  Theobald.  Whatever  else  we  are  do- 
ing, we  are  pretty  sure  to  be  cool  and  out- 
of-doors^.  And  I  shall  think  of  you  eryoy- 
inff  yourself  among  all  the  crowded  fash- 
ion and  beauty  of  the  Lidlington  tovm 
hall." 

But  she  urges  the  point  no  more.    Lady 


Rose  understands  the  principles  of  social 
strategy  too  well  to  urge  anything  upon 
an  indolent  man  like  Francis  Theobald. 
Why,  sooner  than  be  put  to  the  trouble  of 
resisting,  he  would  likelier  than  not  take 
flight  at  once,  and  find  shelter  at  his  wife's 
side  during  the  remainder' of  the  day 

Lady  Rose  urges  nothing,  only  when  the 
horses  are  in  her  carriage  proposes  that 
Mr.  Theobald  shall  drive  with  herself  and 
Miss  Childere  as  fef  as  fieandesert.  Colo- 
nel Desmond,  who  has  bets  on  the  nest 
race,  has  arranged  to  return  somewhat 
later  on  thadog-cart  with  the  Duke.  Will 
Mr.  Theobald  take  pity  on  her  and  Loo  in 
their  forsaken  condition,  and  be  their  es^ 
oort  home? 

**  Yon  are  half  my  guest  still,"  she 
plead8-K)n«  of  Lady  Rose's  greatest  gifts 
is  her  pleading  power — ^  so  I  think  I  have 
the  least  little  right  to  throw  myself  (m 
your  compassion." 

Well,  Francis  Theobald,  though  rigid, 
as  I  have  shown,  wJien  principle  is  at 
stake,  is  not  absolutely  nnassailabla  on  all 
points.  And  in  judging  of  his  weakneBs 
at  this  particular  moment — a  critical  mo- 
ment, did  he  but  know  it,  in  his  history-* 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  really 
iKMred,  to  extinction  in  his  mild  way,  by 
the  Chalkshire  races;  tempted  to  say 
'*  Yes  "  to  any  proposal  that  shall  involve 
instant  quiet,  cleanliness,  and  cooler  air. 

'^The  dog-cart  can  take  you  back  to 
Theobalds  as  soon  as  Arthur  and  Colonel 
Desmond  return,"  says  Lady  Rose,  watch* 
ing  his  face.  *'  But  of  course  you  must 
first  go  and  see  if  Mrs.  Theobald  can  spare 
you.  Loo  and  I  will  wait  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation till  your  return." 

And  accordingly,  some  two  hours  hav- 
ing elapsed  since  he  left  it,  Theobald  again 
makes  his  way  to  the  hack  sociable,  and 
afler  a  little  patient  vraiting,  guem^  fiish- 
ion,  among  the  crowd  of  young  men  who 
surround  Jane  and  her  sister,  secures  his 
place  once  more  by  his  wife's  side. 

**  Well,  Jenny,  my  dear,  how  are  you 
getting  on  7  Won  plenty  of  gloves,  Min, 
I  hope?"  This  in  friendly  greeting  to 
his  sister-inrUtw.  **  I  just  came  round  to 
see  whea  you  will  be  thinking  of  going, 
Jane." 

'*  Whenever  you  like  to  have  the  horses 
put  in  we  shall  be  ready,"  Jane  aosweia 
with  odd  politeness. 

**  Oh,  don't  tiiink  of  me.  As  tomg  as 
yoa  and  Min  are  amused,  stay.    I— the 
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fact  is,"  Mr.  Theobald  lowers  his  voice  so 
that  only  his  wife  can  hear*  it,  "  the  fact 
b,  I  forgot  to  bring  my  portmanteau  away 
this  morning,  Jane,  and  as  Lady  Rose  has 
offered  to  drive  me  back  to  The  Folly  now, 
I  think  I  may  as  well  be  off.  I  shall  come 
over  on  the  dog-cart  to  Theobalds  after- 
wards ;  but  if  you  don't  like  me  to  leave 

you " 

**  Like !  "  interrupts  Jane—very  low, 
very  well-contained  is  her  voice,  but  a 
look  of  hatred,  yes,  of  hatred,  flashes  upon 
him  from  her  blue  eyes.  **  And  how  do 
you  suppose  it  can  possibly  matter  to  me 
whether  you  leave  us  here  or  not?  Do 
you  think  we  could  not  find  plenty  of  peo- 
ple to  take  care  of  us  and  see  us  home  too, 
if  we  wanted  them?" 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  could,"  says  The- 
obald, and  he  gives  a  glance  at  Min,  who 
is  at  this  moment  holding  a  lively  discus- 
sion With  Dolly  Standish  and  other  young- 
sters of  the  regiment  on  some  point  pre- 
sumedly connected  with  horse-racmg ;  a 
discussion  in  which  everybody  seems  to 
speak  at  once,  and  of  which  the  predomi- 
nant tone  can  only  be  accurately  described 
by  the  word  "  loud." 

Dolly  Standish  and  his  friends  have  evi- 
dently taken  as  much  champagne  as  their 
modest  allowance  of  brains  can  stand; 
poor  Min  is  decidedly  more  rosy  in  the 
face,  more  noisy  in  her  accents,  than  is 
compatible  vnth  the  strictest  refinement. 

*'  I  am  quite  sure  you  and  your  sister 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  find 
plenty  of  people  to  take  care  of  you,"  re- 
peats Mr.  Theobald. 

The  tone  of  his  voice  rather  than  the 
words  themselves,  the  tone  and  a  certain 
expression  in  the  glance  he  gives  Miss  Ar- 
undel, cause  all  Jane's  hardly  pent-up 
paft^ion  to  overflow. 

"  Lucky  for  us  that  we  can,"  she  re- 
torts bi  tterly .  *  *  I  don't  know  how  it  may 
be  for  ladies,  of  course.  Outsiders  like 
Min  and  me  do  well  to  accept  whatever  at- 
tention comes  to  us." 

A  hot  flush  mounts  over  Francis  Theo- 
bald's face.  Since  the  renewal  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Lady  Rose  Golightly  the 
remembrance  of  Jane's  lowly  antecedents 
and  connections  has  galled  him  more  times 
than  one.  And  the  sight  of  her  at  this 
moment  at  poor,  happy,  unconscious  Min's 
sid^,  the  audacity  with  which  she  utters 
that  unpleasant  word  **  outsiders,"  ably 
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second  the  work  that  the  influence  of  old 
**  refined  "  associations  has  begun. 

**  You  are  a  fool,  Jane,  and  by  God 
you'll  live  to  repent  your  folly !  If  you 
have  no  self-respect,  have  the  goodness  to 
remember,  please,  that  you  owe  something 
tome." 

This  is  in  a  whisper.  From  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  two  heaiis  the  world  might  re- 
ally be  justified  in  thinking  that  Theobald 
was  committing  that  worst  solecism  in 
manners — a  flirtation  with  his  own  wife. 

**What  I  owe  to  you?  Oh,  I  like 
that. "  Jane  laughs,  not  a  pleasant  laugh 
to  hear.  "  Surely  you  don't  want  a  scene 
of  powerful  domestic  interest  before  such 
an  audience  as  this,  do  you  ?  " 

**I  wish,  once  and  for  all,  that  you 
would  drop  your  theatrical  expressions," 
is  Mr.  Theobald's  answer.  *  *  Do  remem- 
ber, if  j'ou  can,  Jane,  that  you  have  done 
with  the  sawdust  and  the  footlights  now." 

''And  suppose  I  have  not  done  with 
them?  But  why  waste  time  with  any 
more  of  this  senseless  talk?  If  you  are 
not  interested  in  the  races,  1  am.  Captain 
Brabazon,"  turning  pointedly  away  from 
her  husband,  "will  you  lend  me  your 
card?  Some  one  has  stolen  mine,  and  I 
can't  remember  whether  I  have  taken 
odds  or  evens  with  Rawdon  Crosbie  for 
the  Garrispn  cup.    Can  you  help  me?  " 

Captain  Brabazon  leaas  across  with  his 
card  and  explains:  two  of  the  "odds" 
having  been  stratched  and  another  gone 
lame,  Mrs.  Theobald,  by  every  canon  of 
fair  and  equitable  betting,  must  have 
taken  "evens."  Rawdon  Crosbie 's good 
sense  will  show  him  this  without  any  ref- 
erence to  cards  or  betting-books. 

"  Oh !  And  this  is  called  honor !  "  cries 
Jane.  "  I  learn  some  new  meaning  of 
words  every  day  now." 

After  this  whatever  Mr.  Theobald  has 
to  say  must  be  said,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  befi)re  an  audience.  "  Well  then, 
Jane,"  he  remarks  after  a  minute,  "if 
you  really  think  you  can  return  without 
me,  I  may  as  well  start.  I  see  Lady 
Rose's  horses  wonH stand." 

"  Poor  dear  things !  "  says  Jane  mock- 
ingly. "  Don't  keep  them  a  minute  longer 
than  you  can  help," 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  good  time  to  dress. 
By-the-by ,  what  o'clock  do  we  start  for  the 
ball?" 

"  I've  ordered  the  usual  shandrydan  at 
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half-past  nine,*'  is  Jane's  answer.  '*  Bat 
why  come  back  at  all  ?  Why  not  go  di- 
rect from  The  Folly?  It  will  take  you 
out  of  your  way  sadly  to  come  all  the  way 
round  by  Theobalds." 

**  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  You  are 
sure  you  would  as  soon  go  alone?  " 

"Oh,  quite  sure.  Do  whatever  suits 
yourself  best.  I  shan't  expect  you  till  I 
see  you." 

A  suppressed  smile  passes  oyer  the  £gu»s 
of  more  than  one  of  the  listeners  to  the 
connubial  colloquy. 

"You  are  a  Tery  fSwhionable  couple, 
upon  my  word,"  cries  Minnie  Arundel. 
"  When  I  get  a  husband  I  know  I  shall 
take  care  how  I  allow  him  so  much  lib- 
erty." 

And  Theobald  returns  to  Lady  Rose. 
Never  did  her  languid,  high-bred  smile, 
her  thousand  refinements  of  voice  and 
manner  strike  him  with  so  marked  a  con- 
trast as  at  this  moment. 

**  You  have  got  your  leave  then?  "  she 
asks  in  a  whisper  when  Mr.  Theobald  has 
again  taken  his  place  in  her  carriage. 

"  Yes,  I  have  got  my  leave,"  he  an- 
swers ;  "  leave  of  a  very  elastic  nature  if  I 
like  to  avail  myself  of  it." 

In  doubling,  to  get  clear  of  the  crowd, 
Lady  Rose's  coachman  brings  his  horses 
close  alongside  of  the  Theobalds'  sociable. 
Just  then  an  old  apple-woman  gets  in  the 
way  and  is  all  but  run  over  by  the  high- 
stepping  grays;  a  crowd  gathers  round, 
with  the  ever-r«idy  indignation  of  a  Brit- 
ish crowd  against  the  bloated  aristocracy 
they  worship ;  the  barouche  must  come  to 
a  stand-still.  For  the  space  of  one  min- 
ute Lady  Rose  Golightly  and  Jane  Theo- 
bald are  separated  by  at  most  half  a  dozen 
feet. 

"  Who  in  the  world  are  those  flash-look- 
ing people  Theobald  has  picked  up?" 
asks  Min  of  the  Duke  of  Malta. 

"Those  flash-looking  people  are  my 
only  sister  and  her  most  particular  friend," 
answers  his  Grace  with  a  grin,  thinking 
what  a  good  story  he  will  make  after- 
wards of  the  actress's  mistake. 

Jane  bursts  out  laughing.  "  You  have 
put  your  foot  into  it  nicely  now,  Min," 
she  cries ;  then  turns  and  looks  with  cool, 
deliberate  steadiness  into  Lady  Rose  GJo- 
lightly's  face 

Lady  Rose's  patncian  head  bows  gra- 
ciously. (Forgiving  creature  that  she  is ! 
Think  of  bowing  at  all  after  that  atrocious 


note  of  Mrs.  Theobald's.)  Jane's  slight 
figure  remains  upright  as  a  dart.  Never 
was  the  cut  direct  given  with  more  un- 
compromising point  and  directness.  Mr. 
Theobald,  who  happens  to  have  his  eye- 
glass in  use  at  the  moment,  evidently  d]»- 
cems  what  is  going  on,  for  he  bends  fi[)r- 
ward  and  says  a  word  or  two,  very  low  in 
tone,  very  tender  of  manner,  to  his  "  host- 
ess." Then  the  crowd  separates — for  a 
second  the  eyes  of  the  two  women  meet,  a 
look  of  intolerable  triumph  is  in  Lady 
Rose's — and  the  barouche  sweeps  on. 

Not  again  in  this  world  shall  the  two 
unequally  matched  rivals  cross  each  other's 
path. 

More  dust  and  heat  and  yelling  of  the 
crowd,  more  bets,  more  flirtation,  more 
champagne.  Oh,  throbbing,  feverish  tor- 
ture of  it  all,  will  it  npver  end?  It  ends  at 
last.  Miss  Minnie  Arundel,  with  whom, 
whatever  pleasure  she  may  be  tasting, 
business  is  still  paramount,  looks  sudden- 
ly at  her  watch,  and  finds  to  her  dismay 
that  she  must  start  at  once  if  she  means  to 
catch  her  train  for  London  and  be  in  time 
for  the  first  piece  to-night. 

"  Oh,  bother  the  first  piece,"  says  the 
Duke  of  Malta  gracefully.  By  the  time 
the  day  has  advanced  thus  far  the  Dube 
of  Malta  never  for  a  moment  leaves  Jane's 
carriage.  "  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  being 
in  time  for  first  pieces.  Stay  over  the 
race  ball  of  course — Mrs.  Theobald  will 
bring  you — and  I'll  give  you  lots  of 
dances."  So,  whatever  the  rest  of  the 
Beaudesert  party  may  intend,  his  Graoe, 
it  seems,  has  not  formed  any  definite  res- 
olution about  going  to  Owes  to-night. 
"  Manager  make  a  row?  Oh,  bother  the 
manager!"  This  is  the  style  of  his 
Grace's  vinous  talk.  "  I'll  square  it  all 
off  with  him." 

"  Will  you,  indeed?"  says  ^fin,  with 
a  saucy  glance  at  the  Duke  of  Malta's  red, 
half-tipsy  fiice.  "  I  don't  think,  as  ma^ 
ters  stand  just  at  present,  I  should  advise 
you  to  try  the  experiment !  Rawdon,  my 
dear  boy,"  to  Rawdon  Crosbie,  who  is 
keeping  jealous  guard  over  the  side  of  the 
carriage  furthest  fit)m  the  Duke,  "  if  you 
can  find  our  coachman,  and  if  by  any  ae- 
cident  our  coachman  can  stand,  have  the 
horses  put  to,  and  see  us  through  the 
crowd — there's  a  good  child.  I  hadn't  a 
minute  to  lose." 

Rawdon  Crosbie  finds  out  the  coachman. 
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fortunately  still  able  to  stand,  in  a  neigh- 
boring booth,  then  mounts  the  box  and 
escorts  the  sisters  until  they  are  clear  of 
the  race  course.  He  would  escort  them 
to  the  railway  station  and  take  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald home,  if  he  were  allowed  to  do  so. 
But  Jane  says  no,  and  says  it  perempto- 
rily. 

**I  haTe  had  ferocious  looks  enough 
from  papa  as  it  is,"  she  tells  him,  in  her 
usual  gay,  half-bantering  tone,  "and 
shall  probably  get  plenty  more  from  the 
rest  of  the  family  before  the  day  is  out. 
I  don't  want  to  add  to  my  crimes  by  being 
seen  *  philandering  '  with  you  all  over  the 
country." 

"  Have  you  the  slightest  intention  of 
giving  me  one  dance  to-night,  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald ?  I  hardly  like  to  ask  after  the  num- 
ber I  heard  you  promise  to  the  Duke  of 
Malta." 

"  Don't  you,  really?  It  seems  you  have 
grown  very  modest  all  at  once.  Yes,  I 
can  promise  you  j  ust  one  solitary  waltz, 
Mr.  Crosbie — number  five  if  you  like. 
Always  supposing,"  adds  Jane  cheerfully, 
"  that  I  am  admitted  to  the  ball-room  at 
all !  I  have  got  my  ticket  certainly — as 
Colonel  Mauleverer  is  a  steward,  there 
was  no  difficulty  about  that — ^but  how  can 
I  tell  a  regiment  of  old  ladies,  with  Mes- 
dames  Coventry  Brown  and  Pippin  for 
generals,  will  not  be  ready  to  bar  my  en- 
trance?" 

But  the  moment  the  carriage  drives  on, 
the  moment  she  is  alone  with  her  sister, 
all  Jane's  forced  spirits  &11  to  the  ground. 
She  sinks  back  in  the  carriage ;  lets  the 
muscles  of  her  face  do  what  they  will  with 
themselves ;  she  looks  thirty  years  old. 
Despite  the  too  visible  wear  and  tear  of 
the  hardest  profession  in  the  world,  you 
would  think,  seeing  the  sisters  for  the  first 
time  together  at  this  moment,  that  Miss 
Minnie  Arundel  was  the  younger  and 
happier  of  the  two. 

The  train  is  already  in  sight  when  they 
reach  the  station,  the  platform  is  crowded. 
Only  one  more  minute's  hurried  talk  can 
they  have  together  before  Miss  Arundel's 
departure. 

**Min,"  cries  Jane,  with  a  sort  of 
burst,  and  putting  her  feverish  hand  with- 
in her  sister's  arm,  "  you  have  seen  a  little 
at  last  of  my  life— my  *  lady's  life '  we  used 
to  talk  so  grand  about.  Jolly  one,  isn't 
it?" 

**  It  would  be  a  jolly  one  to  me,  I  know," 


answers  Min  promptly.  "  I  should  say 
you've  just  got  every  single  thing  a 
woman  could  wish  for." 

"  My  heart's  breaking,  Min.  On  God's 
earth  there  doesn't  walk  a  more  miserable 
woman  than  me." 

Something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  makes 
Min  look  seriously  into  Jane's  flushed, 
jaded  face.  "It's  all  the  fault  of  the 
champagne,  Jenny.  I've  felt  the  same 
sort  of  thing  scores  of  times.  Champagne 
doesn't  do  by  daylight.  Take  a  soda  as 
soon  as  you  get  home,  with  the  tiniest 
little  drop  of  brandy  in  it,  and  then  lie 
down.  You'll  be  right  enough  long  befope 
it's  time  to  dress." 

"  Sometimes  I  think  FU  cut  it,  Min — 
cut  my  lady's  life  and  get  my  bread  by 
the  work  I  was  brought  up  to  do.  Am  I 
too  old  to  go  back  to  the  stage,  do  you 
think  ?  Looks  are  the  thing,  you  know, 
for  the  ballet-going  public,  not  art.  And 
I  haven't  lost  them.  With  a  blond  wig 
and  plenty  of  paint,  I  might  look  tolerable 
in  a  breakdown  still?  " 

"  You'd  take  the  shine  out  of  most  of 
us  if  you  went  back  to  the  stage  to-mor- 
row, Jenny,"  cries  warm-hearted  little 
Min;  "but  you  would  be  a  fool  ever  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  With  a  husband 
to  keep  you,  and  means  to  bring  up  the 
child  independent,  how  can  you  even  talk 
of  toiling  and  slaving  at  the  old  life  again 
for  bread?" 

"  Bread  is  not  everything,"  says  Jane. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  is  Min's  answer.  "  But 
bread  and  meat,  and  a  good  glass  of  wine 
afterwards,  and  a  house  to  live  in,  and  a 
child,  and  a  husband,  and  as  many  silk 
dresses  as  one  chooses  to  buy,  are  pretty 
nearly  everything,  I  should  say !  " 

"  As  many  silk  dresses  as  one  chooses 
to  buy."  Are  the  women  better  or  worse 
off,  in  the  main,  who  can  think  with  poor 
ignorant  Minnie  Arundel  that  this  is  the 
very  crown  and  climax  of  all  human 
prosperity  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

SOCIETY   IN  FULL  DRESS. 

No  army  of  old  ladies  receives  Jane 
when,  four  or  five  hours  later,  she  drives 
up  to  the  brilliantly-lighted  portico  of  the 
Lidlington  assembly  rooms:  only  the 
pompous  head  waiter  of  the  town,  in  his 
way  as  "  exclusive  "  a  personage  as  Mrs. 
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Ooventry  Brown  is  in  hers,  and  almost  as 
learned  as  that  great  oracle  herself,  in  the 
awful  mysteries  of  social  status  and  prece- 
dents. 

**  Carriages  ordered  at  two,"  enunciates 
the  Lidlington  Jeames,  in  a  Toice  suited 
to  hired  coachmen,  to  the  driver  of  Jane's 
shandrydan.  **  Ladies'  cloak-room  to  the 
left,  madame,  two  steps  down."  This,  in 
a  tone  finely  discriminative  of  the  precise 
amount  of  condescension  required  by  the 
occasion,  to  Jane.  In  another  minute 
"Mrs.  Francis  Theobald's"  name  is 
shouted  forth  by  waiter  number  two  at 
the  door  of  the  ball-room,  and  Jane  finds 
herself  in  the  august  presence  of  Chalk- 
shire  society  in  full  dress ;  society,  bare- 
shouldered,  short-sleeved,  plumed,  the 
feminine  predominating  over  the  mascu- 
line element  in  the  proportion  of  about 
three  to  one. 

It  is  late.  (Till  the  very  last  moment 
Jane  waited  in  her  ball-dress  and  flow- 
ers at  the  hall-door  of  Theobalds,  hoping 
against  hope  that  Theobald  at  the  eleventh 
hour  would  relent  and  call  for  her.)  The 
second  dance  has  been  danced.  Every 
available  cavalier  is  walking  about  the 
ball-room,  his  partner  on  his  arm.  A  few 
old  gentlemen  stand  around  the  doorway 
patiently  gazing  at  nothing  over  each 
other's  bald  heads.  Knots  of  ladies,  old, 
young,  and  middle-aged,  white,  black,  and 
colored,  are  everywhere.    Jane  is  alone. 

She  can  never  outwardly  be  awkward  ; 
thanks,  partly  to  the  liberal  gifts  of  na- 
ture, partly  to  her  early  professional  train- 
ing in  that  hardest  of  all  arts  to  be  learnt, 
the  art  of  standing  gracefully  at  ease.  As 
self-possessed  as  though  she  were  simply 
inspecting  the  house  in  some  interval  of 
the  ballet,  Jane  stands,  her  fiiir  arms 
folded  in  the  airiest  of  attitudes,  a  com- 
posed smile  on  her  lips,  and  looks  about 
her— her  heart  beating,  till  it  seems  to 
her  all  her  tulles  and  laces  scarce  conceal 
its  beats— upon  Chalkshire  society  taking 
its  pleasure. 

Theobald  is  not  here  yet,  nor  any  of  the 
party  from  Beaudese/t;  neither  Is  Raw- 
don  Crosbie ;  so  much  she  sees  at  a  glance. 
But  Mrs.  Crosbie  and  Emma,  Adonis  Her- 
vey,  the  Pippins,  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown — 
all  the  enemy  in  force  are  present,  and 
she  must  stand  alone,  the  cruel  cordon  of 
moral  quarantine  stretched  around  her, 
and  face  them ! 

Right  fearlessly  does  she  do  it.    Colonel 


[Dec. 


Mauleverer,  with  Lady  Laurie,  the  wife 
of  the  member,  upon  his  arm,  passes  her 
close;  and  Jane  looks  exactly  one  inch 
above  his  head.  She  will  recognize  no 
man  to-night — ^promptly  she  decides  on 
this — she  will  recognize  no  man  so  long 
as  he  has  a  lady  on  his  arm!  Captain 
Brabazon  goes  by  with  a  Miss  Cov^itry 
Brown ;  she  sees  him  not.  Presently  ap- 
proach Mrs.  Crosbie  and  Adonis.  Mrs. 
Crosbie 's  eyes,  a  little  too  consciously,  seek 
the  further  pole ;  Adonis,  from  under  his 
heavy  lids,  gives  Jane  one  of  his  usual 
satyr-like  glances  of  admiration.  She  is 
calmly,  superbly  unaware  of  their  exist- 
ence !  Alone,  unsupported,  not  a  muscle 
of  her  face  betra3ring  that  she  feels  her 
isolation,  she  stands  thus  for  three  or  four 
minutes — stands  till  the  premonitory  notes 
of  the  next  dance  set  young  men  at  liberty 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  and 
place  young  ladies  once  more  under  the 
sheltering  wing  of  chaperons. 

Men  are  braver — oh,  constitutionally 
braver  fiir  than  women.  But  then  theirs 
is  courage  oftenest  of  a  grand  and  thrill- 
ing and  heroic  pattern— courage  that 
the  world  hears  of.  Under  the  small  les- 
sons read  to  them  by  their  sisters,  I  think 
women  are  called  upon  to  show  endurance, 
dumbly,  that  men  know  nothing  of. 
What  man,  undeserving  of  obloquy,  ever 
went  through  a  five  minutes',  or  a  five 
seconds',  ordeal  like  unto  this? 

Aspirant  partners  throng  round  Jane 
eagerly.  If  a  common,  ball-room  tri- 
umph were  all  the  success  she  coveted,  she 
might  have  it,  cheaply  enough.  But 
Jane — the  worse  for  her— dreams  of  an- 
other sort  of  victory.  Once  again — ^must 
I  write  it? — for  the  last  time  as  she  drove 
hither  through  the  silent  lonely  lanes, 
Jane's  better  angel  pleaded  to  her  on 
Francis  Theobald's  behalf.  "Are  hus- 
bands of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as 
wives?  "  said  the  friendly  monitor.  "  If 
a  man  err,  is  it  not  his  masculine,  god- 
like right  that  he  should  be  sued  to  rather 
than  forgiven?  Can  any  vrrong-doing 
and  infidelity  of  his  place  him,  as  it  would 
you,  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon?  By 
your  ovm  obstinacy,  your  own  jealous 
madness,  are  you  not  giving  over  the 
game  into  Lady  Rose's  hands?  Think 
twice  of  it,  Jane.  Think  twice  before  you 
throw  op  the  sponge  to  iatc.  To-night 
will  be  the  turning  point.  To-night  you 
win  or  lose  all."    (Oh,    too  prophetic 
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monitor.)  '<  Right  is  on  yoar  side ;  aye, 
and  might  too,  the  might  of  youth  and 
beauty  and  great  loTe.  Other  champion 
than  youiself  haTe  you  none.  Put  away 
jealousy,  ^ride— ^resolve  to  win  your  hus- 
band back,  resolve  to  hold  him  when  you 
have  won  him,  and  you  must  succeed." 

Aspirant  partners,  I  say,  throng  round 
her  eagerly.  She  might  fill  her  card  half 
a  dozen  times  over  if  she  chose.  But  Jane 
does  not  choose.  To-night  she  thinks  is 
one  of  many  possibilities.  She  will  leave 
as  many  blanks  as  she  writes  down  en- 
gagements in  her  programme. 

'*  And  only  one  square  dance  for  me !  " 
says  Dolly  Standish,  looking  as  if  he 
could  cry.  The  magic  of  Jane*s  blue 
eyes  has  robbed  the  little  ensign  of  what- 
ever wits  he  may  before  have  possessed. 
''  Only  these  miserable  lancers  for  me?  " 

"  If  you  behave  very  well,  I  may  give 
you  a  waltz  by  and  by,"  says  Jane.  **  Aa 
to  these  miserable  lancers,  if  you  prefer 
looking  on,  instead  of  dancing  them,  1 
shall  be  contented." 

But  Dolly  Standish  will  not  relinquish 
his  chance  of  dancing,  though  it  be  only 
a  square  dance  with  the  prettiest  woman 
in  the  room,  and  at  once  offers  Mrs.  Tbeo- 
kNild  his  arm. 

Few  of  the  sets  are  as  yet  made  up ; 
and  before  Jane  and  her  partner  have 
walked  a  dozen  steps  they  are  beset  by 
Dolly's  brother  officers  with  inquiries  as 
to  vis-2i-vi3  and  side  couples.  "  That's 
all  right,"  says  Dolly  when  the  required 
number  is  filled  in.  '*  All  nice  people,  I 
think,  Mrs.  Theobald.  Bore,  having  any 
but  nice  people  in  one's  set,  isn't  it?  " 

And  away  he  walks  in  the  ignorance 
and  happiness  of  his  heart  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  room ;  there  to  wait,  at  Mrs. 
Theobald's  side,  for  the  nice  people  who 
are  to  be  their  fellow  dancers. 

But  in  social  arrangements,  such  as  the 
disposition  of  lancers,  man,  as  Dolly 
Standish  has  yet  to  learn,  holds  but  a 
subordinate  and  insignificant  part  in  the 
order  of  creation.  Their  vis-^vis,  Colonel 
Mauleverer,  keeps  his  engagement  &ith- 
iully ;  Captain  Brabazon  and  some  other 
officers  of  the  regiment  keep  theirs.  But 
the  set  does  not  *«form."  One  of  the 
ladies  on  seeing  Jane  remembers  that  she 
had  already  promised  to  be  vis-k^vis  to  her 
cousin.  A  second  would  prefer,  as  the 
night  is  warm,  getting  nearer  the  door. 
Bit  by  bit,  the  set  collapses,  melts  away 


into  thin  air ;  and  Jane  and  Dolly  Stand-* 
ish  are  lefl  alone. 

They  try  another,  of  which  Emma  and 
Adonis  Hervey  form  part,  and  where  a 
couple  is  palpably  wanted ;  and  with  the 
same  result. 

Dolly  Standish's  mouth,  always  a  little 
open,  opens  wider  and  wider.  **  I  never 
saw  such  a—extraordinary  thing  in  my 
life,"  says  he,  driven  by  the  sincerity  c^ 
his  feelings  into  strong  language. 

^  *'  Never  mind.  You  shall  have  a  whole 
waltz  to  make  up  for  it,"  says  Jane 
lightly.  **  Fortunately,  one  doesn't  want 
a  vis-&-vis  for  round  dances,  or  you  and  I 
wouldn't  have  much  chance,  should  we, 
DoUy?" 

'*  I  never  saw  such  a — extraordinary 
thing  in  my  life,"  is  all  Dolly  Standish 
can  utter. 

They  sit  out  the  lancers  perforce.  Jane 
dances  the  next  dance,  a  galop,  with  the 
Colonel,  and  just  as  it  is  finished  Eawdon 
Crosbie  makes  his  appearance. 

He  walks  bravely  up,  before  his  mother, 
Emma,  the  assembled  world  of  Chalkshire, 
to  Jane. 

*'  Number  five  is  mine,  Mrs.  Theobald. 
I  have  come  exactly  in  time  for  it,  I 
think." 

— Well,  reader,  Jane's  pride  is  smart- 
ing sore ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  afler 
the  misadventure  of  the  lancers?  Here, 
in  this  Lidlington  ball-room,  she  is  in  the 
thick  of  her  foes,  in  the  heat  of  the  bat- 
tle. Mrs.  Crosbie,  Emma,  Migor  Hervey, 
confiront  her,  at  this  very  moment,  fiice  to 
&ce.  And  yet— yet  she  can  show  gene- 
rosity— shall  we  put  it  otherwise?— de- 
scend off  moral  stilts,  as  she  would  say 
herself.  At  every  instant  she  looks  for 
Theobald's  coming ;  with  hope  that  is  fiist 
becoming  passionate,  looks  forward  to  the 
victory  she  means  to  win  to-night  over 
Lady  Rose ;  and  uneasy  conscience,  inher- 
ent selfish  instinct  of  '*  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  by  "—call  it  by  a  grand  name  or 
a  paltry  one*— bids  her  act  with  magna- 
nimity even  to  Emma  Marsland. 

'^  Number  ^Ye  is  yours,  or  any  other 
number  you  like.  See,"  showing  him 
her  card,  **  I  have  left  plenty  of  blanks  in 
my  programme.  But,  Rawdon,  my  dear 
boy  " — this  in  a  whifiper— "  I  don't  think 
you  have  any  business  to  dance  with  me 
yet.  I ' ve  been  thinking  over  a  good  many 
.things  since  I  saw  you  this  afternoon,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  call  myself  your  friend 
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and  help  you  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself 
any  longer.  You  must  go  and  ask  Miss 
Marsland  for  number  five.'' 

And  she  is  obdurate;  accepts  Captain 
Brabuzon,  who  comes  up  just  at  this  mo- 
ment to  engage  her  for  the  waltz.  Raw- 
don  Crosbie  has  no  choice  but  to  obey. 

Emma,  with  a  rather  empty  card,  is 
sitting  beside  Mrs.  Crosbie,  the  venerable 
Adonis  fluttering  in  attendance,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  ball-room.  The  poor 
little  girl's  heart  begins  to  thump  violently 
as  she  sees  her  lover— can  any  quarrel, 
any  estrangement,  prevent  Emma  from  re- 
garding Rawdon  as  her  lover?— approach. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  here  is  Rawdon,  after 
all.  Uow  nice  he  looks !  I  never  think 
any  one  looks  like  Rawdon  in  a  ball-room. 
Oh ,  I  wonder  if  he  will  ask  me !  Mamma, 
I  must  dance  with  him  if  he  does." 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  Emma,"  answers 
Mrs.  Crosbie  in  her  most  composed  tone. 
"  If  your  card  is  not  full,  give  Rawdon  a 
dance,  certainly.    Why  not?  " 

Mrs.  Crosbie  is  one  of  those  delightfully 
narrow-minded  women — the  clog-wheels, 
the  grand  conservative  force  of  the  world — 
who  never  swerve  aside  from  a  principle 
or  a  theory  once  laid  down.  Shifty  broad- 
minded  people,  to  whom  the  whole  mot- 
ley scene  of  our  existence  is  one  ever-chang- 
ing, ever-perplexing  problem,  may  now 
and  then  enlarge  their  definitions  as  occa- 
sion demands.  If  Mrs.  Crosbie  finds  that 
her  theories  do  not  at  any  time  cover  the 
fiicts  of  life,  she  adopts  the  simpler  plan 
of  discarding  such  facts  as  do  not  fit  in 
with  Mrs.  Crosbie's  theories ! 

"  Young  women  whose  sisters  arefonall 
actresses,  and  whose  uncles  play  trom- 
bones in  orchestras,  are  persons  whom 
society  does  not  vbit." 

Mrs.  Crosbie  enunciated  this  doctrine 
from  the  first,  has  acted  up  to  it  since,  and 
— ^with  the  slightest  disposition  to  waver, 
p^haps,  when  one  was  uncertain  as  to 
Lady  Rose's  line  of  conduct — holds  to  it 
now.  She  is  by  no  means  a  woman  de^ 
Toid  of  maternal  affection.  To  see  Raw- 
don well  married  is  the  dearest  wish  of 
Mrs.  Crosbie's  heart,  and  many  a  tear, 
that  not  even  Mr.  Crosbie  knovi«  of,  has 
she  shed  over  the  rupture  of  Rawdon's 
engagement.  But  not  one  sting  of  self- 
reproach  has  heightened  her  pain.  A 
woman  of  colder  feeling,  it  may  be,  but 
of  larger  comprehension,  must  inevitably* 
have  speculated  sometimes  as  to  whether 


she  herself  were  not  to  blame.  If  after 
the  Czartoriska  adventure  in  Spa  she  had 
behaved  toward  the  victim  of  the  error 
with  simplest  charity,  simplest  decent  jus- 
tice, would  Rawdon's  sympathy  ever  have 
been  enlisted  upon  the  side  of  evil  ?  Nay, 
would  evil  have  existed  at  all  had  her  own 
pious  imagination  not  sedulously  coined 
it?  But  questions  of  this  kind  are  to 
Mrs.  Crosbie  unknown.  Had  Lady  Rose 
Golightly  really  and  seriously  taken  up 
Mrs.  Theobald's  acquaintance,  a  recon- 
struction of  one's  moral  code  might  have 
been  forced  upon  one.  But  that  is  past. 
And  every  one  in  the  neighborhood  sa^'s 
that  Mrs.  Crosbie's  conduct  has  been 
beautiful ;  *'  taking  poor  Emma's  part  so 
entirely  although  we  know  to  what  a  moth- 
er's hMtrt  must  prompt ! "  And  if  Raw- 
don is  to  lose  the  one  great  matrimonial 
chance  of  his  life,  is  it  not  better  our  dear 
Alfred  should  profit  by  the  misfortune 
than  another?  And  whatever  chastening 
Providence  may  see  fit  to  assign  us,  if  we 
know  that  we  have  met  it  in  a  right 
spirit,  know  that  we  have  acted  as  is 
usual  for  persons  in  a  refined  class  of  life 
to  act,  can  we  not  at  least  bear  our  suffer- 
ings with  conscience  undisturbed? 

**  Certainly,  give  Rawdon  a  chance,  my 
dear  Emmy.  A  family  dissension  should 
never  be  allowed  to  show  itself  before  the 
world.  You  agree  with  me,  Alfred !  •' — 
touching  M%jor  Hervey's  arm  with  her 
fan.  **  It  is  wiser  and  better  on  every  ac- 
count that  Emma  should  be  seen  to  dance 
with  Rawdon  as  usual  7  " 

Adonis,  raising  his  eyelids  by  about  a 
hair's-breadth,  gives  an  "urn"  and  an 
**  aw,"  and  a  glance  of  tender  reproc&oh, 
that  he  feels  must  be  irresbtible,  at  the 
heiress.  But  Emma's  heart  is  in  her 
mouth ! '  She  bears,  sees  Rawdon  only ; 
and  the  glance  is  lost  upon  her. 

''You  are  late,  Rawdon.  We  half 
thought  you  might  have  returned  to 
town.  Your  father  told  us  be  did  not  ob- 
serve you  when  he  left  the  course." 

Mrs.  Crosbie's  tone  is  in  nowise  di^r- 
ent  to  what  it  would  be  if  they  had  all 
parted  amicably  at  luncheon ;  she  extends 
her  hand  courteously  to  her  son.  Poor 
Mrs.  Crosbie!  She  loves  the  lad,  I  re- 
peat, with  such  faculty  of  loving  as  Heav- 
en has  bestowed  upon  her,  and  the  mo- 
ment, doubt  it  not,  is  bitter  to  her.  But 
nature  has  compensations  for  us  all.  Is 
not  Chalkshire  society  looking  on  ?    Must 
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not  Chalkshlre  society  be  saying  how  ad- 
mirably collected,  how  Christian,  how 
well-bred  is  Mrs.  Crosbie's  demeanor? 
Considerations  like  these  lend  a  sweetness 
and  a  dignity  to  every  hard  bat  well-per- 
fonned  duty  of  human  life. 

**  Well,  yes,  I  am  rather  late,"  says 
Kawdon,  whose  face  is  burning  under  his 
sense  of  guilt  or  of  shyness,  or  both. 
"The  flyman's  fault—had  to  take  the 
Pippins  first — obliged  to  drive  slow  be- 
cause Mrs.  Pippin  was  afraid  of  the  cor- 
ners. I— I  hope,  Emmy,"  standing  up- 
right as  a  ramrod  while  he  prefers  the  re- 
quest, "  that  you  have  a  dance  you  can 
spare  me ! " 

Hardly  knowing  what  she  does,  and 
without  answering  a  word,  Emma  jumps 
op.  Another  minute  and  Kawdon's  arm 
is  around  her  waist  and  they  are  whirling 
away  amidst  the  crowd  of  waltzers,  while 
Miy'or  Hervey  is  lefl  to  pull  down  his 
whiskers,  elevate  his  eyebrows,  and  others 
wise  maintain  his  small  dignity  as  best  he 
can,  at  Mrs.  Crosbie's  side. 

Rawdon  waltzes  on  and  on  as  though 
he  never  would  leave  off.  He  knows  that 
leaving  off  means  conversation,  and  in  their 
present  agitating  position  conversation 
'  with  Emma  Marsland  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
encountered  lightly.  Emma,  however,  at 
the  best  of  times  not  a  Taglioni,  is  ere 
long  physically  unable  to  endure  this 
strain  upon  her  powers.  "  I  can't  go  a 
step  further,  Rawdon !  I'm  as  giddy— oh, 
do  stop." 

And  when  they  stop  she  is  forced,  if  she 
would  keep  herself  from  falling,  to  cling 
to  bis  arm  with  a  vigor  that  puts  senti- 
mental embarrassment  out  of  the  question. 
Ob,  in  spite  of  giddiness,  how  blissful  this 
waltz  with  Rawdon  is !  What  a  different 
feeling  one  has,  somehow,  toward  a  lover 
of  two-and-twenty  and  a  lover  of  fifty- 
three  !  Oh,  if  Mrs.  Theobald  would  but 
die,  or  leave  the  county,  or  anything,  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  forgive  Rawdon  and 
wear  one's  wedding  dress  for  the  right 
bridegroom  after  all ! 

**  There  are  a  good  many  people  here 
to-night,"  says  Rawdon,  looking  straight 
before  him,  not  into  his  partner's  fiioe,  as 
he  makes  this  brilliant  remark. 

*'  Yes,  a  good  many.  Seventeen  more 
than  last  year,  Mrs.  Pippin  says." 

**  I  half  .thought  I  might  have  seen  you 
at  the  races  to-day,  Emma." 


"I  should  like  to  have  gone.  Mrs. 
Coventry  Brown  offered  to  take  me,  but 
mamma  and  Major  Hervey  said  I  should 
find  the  sun  too  hot,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
get  my  face  blistered  for  this  evening." 

"  It's— it's  very  pleasant  for  you  and  me 
to  be  dancing  together  again,  Enmiy." 

No  answer. 

<*  Emmy,  forgive  me  for  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  say.  I  have  no  right  to  interfere, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  Don't  make  another 
mistake,  my  dear.  *  1  am  sufficiently  your 
brother,  am  I  not,  to  entitle  me  to  say 
that?    Don't  make  another  mistake !  " 

"  Mistake !  "  falters  Emma,  her  fingers 
closing  tighter  on  Rawdon's  arm.  "  Do 
you  mean ?" 

**  I  mean,"  ai^wers  Rawdon — he  whis- 
pers, but  every  word  falls  clear  and  dis-« 
tinct  on  Emma's  heart— "I  mean,  after 
very  rightly  discarding  a  young  fool  who 
vrasn't  worthy  of  you,  Emma,  don't  take 
an  old  one,  who  may  be  less  worthy  still. 
That  is  all.  Now  let  ns  have  another 
turn.  You  are  not  angry  with  me  for 
what  I  have  said  ?  " 

Angry !  All  her  heart  longs  for  is  that 
he  would  say  more,  that  he  would  take 
back  his  forfeited  right  to  guide,  control 
every  action  of  her  life !  Emma  has,  how- 
ever, been  too  thoroughly  trained  in  all 
little  conventional  feminine  falsities  to 
give  outward  sign  of  relenting.  Rawdon 
has  sinned.  It  is  Rawdon's  place,  Raw- 
don's duty  to  plead  for  pardon,  But,  oh, 
how  freely  the  pardon  would  be  granted 
should  he  plead  for  it ! 

And  the  waltz  goes  on,  and  he  pleads 
for  nothing,  not  •even  for  another  dance. 
The  vraltz  ends,  and  they  walk  about  the 
room  together,  chatting  and  laughing 
almost  as  in  old  days.  (So  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  the  world  infers  Rawdon  Cros- 
bie  is  coming  to  his  senses ;  was  it  likely 
Mrs.  Crosbie's  son  would  throw  away 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  earnest  ?)  Then 
Rawdon  takes  Emma  back  to  her  place 
and  to  Msjor  Hervey;  stands,  dutifully 
attentive  to  his  mother,  for  about  the 
space  of  two  minutes ;  finally,  bows  him- 
self away  vdth  as  good  a  grace  as  he  can 
command,  and  goes  at  once  in  search  of 
Mrs.  Theobald. 

He  finds  her  in  the  Tefreshment  room 
with  Captain  Brabazon  ;  a  little  circle  of 
attendant  red-coats  fluttering  around. 

*'  I  have  kept  the  next  dance  for  you,  Mr. 
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CroBbie,"  eries  Jaae  when  Rawdon  draws 
near.  *'  Don't  break  my  heart  by  telling 
me  you  are  engaged  for  it." 

**  I  am  engaged  fi>r  nothing,"  says  Raw- 
d<m,  displaying  his  empty  card.  **  Num- 
he[  five  Was  promised  me  by  some  one  and 
I  was  thrown  over.  It's  my  &te  to  be 
thrown  orer,  Mrs.  Theobald." 

''Poor,  interesting,  blighted  being! 
Well,  you  shan't  be  thrown  over  any 
more,  at  least  not  for  nnmber  six.  And 
it's  a  quadrille,  too,  a  dance  inTolving  Tis- 
2l-vis.  That  makes  it  all  the  more  flatter- 
ing that  I  rrakembered  to  keep  it  for 
you." 

Bat  Jane  has  not  the  slightest  intention, 
really,  of  dancing  number  six  with  any- 
body. When  Captain  Brabazon  has  gone 
iaway,  to  dance  his  duty  dance  of  the 
eTening  with  Lady  Laurie,  she  tells  Raw- 
don the  stoiy  of  the  lancers^uietly,  but 
with  a  certain  tremble  about  the  lips  that 
he  has  learnt  to  interpret — and  adds  that 
she  has  no  wish  just  now  to  brave  any 
more  square  dances.  Under  different  cir- 
cumstances, toward  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing perhaps,  with  some  very  distinguished 
and  imposing  partner,  she  may  be  tempted 
to  try  her  fate  again.  At  present  she 
prefers  returning  to  the  ball-room,  if 
Rawdon  vrill  be  so  good  as  to  take  her 
there,  and  looking  on.  This  is  the  first 
time,  he  must  recollect,  that  she  has  ever 
been  in  a  full-dressed  assemblage  of  Eng- 
lish ladies  and  gentlemen.  Uneducated 
savage  that  she  is,  has  she  not  got  every- 
thing to  see  and  learn? 

— Well,  they  return  to  the  ball-room, 
and  Jane's  "looking  on"  speedily  re- 
solves itself  into  eager  watchfulness  of  the 
doorway.  Every  time  there  is  the  stir  of 
a  new  arrival  her  telltale  &ce  shows  its 
impatience.  She  answers  yes  and  no, 
haphazard,  to  half  young  Rawdon  says. 
''  If  I  could  muster  sufficient  courage  to 
be  impertinent,  I  should  ask  who  it  is?  " 
he  remarks  at  last  **  He  who  runs  may 
read  that  Mrs.  Theobald  is  expecting  some 
one." 

''  I  should  think  Mrs.  Theobald  was  ex- 
pecting some  one,"  answers  Jane  readily. 
'*  You  don't  suppose  I  would  come  to  a 
provincial  ball  to  dance  with  commoners 
all  night !  I  am  expecting  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Malta  every  minute." 

''  The  Duke  of  Malta !  "  cries  Rawdon, 
not  without  a  spice  of  malice.  **  Why, 
they  all  lefl  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  ages  ago. 


You  may  look  incredulous,  Mrs.  Theobald, 
but  it's  a  fiust.  The  last  important  and 
authentic  Chalkshire  news.  Some  (me 
told  me  of  it  just  as  I  was  coming  away 
from  the  hotel.  Lady  Rose  and  her  whole 
party  left  Beaudesert  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
this  evening." 

The  color  dies  on  Jane's  cheek.  ''I 
don't  understand  you— I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean  by  *  hw  whole  party,' " 
she  is  beginning.  But  even  while  the 
words  are  on  her  lips  a  reassuring  sight 
cuts  her  short — the  sight  of  the  Duke  of 
Malta's  rosy  face,  rendered  doubly  rosy 
by  his  white  tie  and  waistcoat  (and  the 
fact  of  having  dined) ,  just  within  the  door- 
way. 

'*  So  much  for  the  last  important  and 
authentic  Chalkshire  news,  Mr.  Crosbie ! 
Lady  Rose  and  her  party  are  not  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  you  see,  after  all !  " 

*'  The  Duke  of  Malta  m  not,"  says  Raw- 
don a  little  coolly.  '*  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  the  rest." 

"  The  rest  are  not  far  behind,  depend 
upon  it !  "  And  in  her  jealous  imagina- 
tion Jane  already  pictures  the  entrance  of 
Lady  Rose,  smiling,  odiously  triumphant, 
on  Mr.  Theobald's  arm.  Bat  no  Lady 
Rose,  no  Mr.  Theobald  appears.  His 
Grace,  seeing  Mrs.  Theobald,  advances  at 
once,  regardless  of  assiduous  vmiters,  of 
bowing  stewards,  to  meet  h^ ;  and  before 
he  utters  a  word  Jane's  heart  knows  the 
truth. 

The  Duke  of  Malta  is  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXXLX. 

"your   sweet   little  yes." 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  any  of  the 
Beaudesert  family  to  patronize  the  race- 
ball,  and  a  thrill  of  pleasure  runs  through 
every  feminine  breast,  old  and  young,  at 
his  Grace's  unexpected  i^pearance.  Mam- 
mas glance  at  their  daughters :  daught^s 
glance  at  the  state  of  their  gloves  and 
flounces ;  while  each  rapidly  sums  up  her 
own  personal  chance  of  securing  the  Duke 
for  a  partner.  The  Duke  takes  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  any  human  creature  in 
the  rooms,  save  and  except  her  fi>r  whoee 
sake  he  came  here— Jane.  "^ 

"  You  have  left  plenty  of  blanks  for  me 
on  your  card,  I  hope,  Mrs.  l^heobald?" 
The  Duke  of  Malta's  utteranoe  is — w;ell, 
19  not  dearer  than  when  we  saw  him  last 
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Has  he  not  dined  meanwhile?  '^ Never 
forgive  you  if  you  haven^t  kept  me  lots  of 
daooes.  Got  all  sorts  of  penitential  mes- 
sages for  you — a  note  somewhere— oh,  no, 
I  bade  them  send  the  note  roond  to  Theo- 
balds.   He's  off,  you  know." 

"Off!"  repeats  Jane.  "What  are 
you  talking  about?    Who's  off?" 

"Why,  Theobald,  of  course.  Don't 
&int ;  Kose  carried  him  away  whether  ha 
liked  it  or  not.  Pluoky  little  woman, 
my  sister  Rose,  when  she  sets  her  mind 
on  a  thing.  And  there  was  Loo  and  Des- 
mond ;  they  wanted  me  to  go,  too,  or  they 
were  civil  enough  to  say  so,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  spoilt  the  pleasant  little  party  for 
the  world .  Besides, ' '  adds  the  Duke  with 
as  much  tender  expression  as  his  very  hus- 
ky voice  can  compass, "  I  prefer  being 
here,  Mrs.  Theobald." 

"  You  show  your  taste,"  says  Jane  in  a 
curious  cool  sort  of  manner,  with  curious- 
ly untrembling  lips. 

"  They  have  gone  down  to  Barty,  my 
brother  Barty,  you  know.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Theobald  told  you?" 

"  Mr.  Theobald  told  me  nothing." 

"  Barty  is  at  Ck)wes  with  his  yacht,  and 
they  have  gone  to  join  him  there,  for  the 
present f**  adds  his  Grace  in  a  tone  of  after^ 
dmner  playfulness.  "I  expect  to  hear 
they  are  all  off  to  the  Mediterranean,  or 
Norway,  or  somewhere,  in  a  day  or  two. 
Fine  thing  for  the  Obalkshire  papers, 
won't  it  be?  Grand  Sensational  Elope- 
ment in  High  Life.  More  than  one  re- 
spectable &mily  plunged  into  grief !  De- 
pend upon  it,  we  shall  see  the  whole  story 
in  the  lidlington  Lo(^r-on  to-morrow 
morning.    Capital  jc^e,  eh  ?  " 

"  A  most  capital  joke,"  says  Jane. 

Rawdon  Orosbie  has  retired  into  the 
background,  and  she  stands  with  the  Duke 
of  Malta  alone ;  stands,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  the  observed  of  every  pair  of  eyes 
iothe  Lidlington  ball-room.  His  Grace, 
after  a  minute,  takes  her  programme  in 
his  hand  and  begins  scrawling  his  noble 
name  dovm  for  the  following  vmlta,  and 
for  every  other  vacant  danee  he  can  find, 
and  Jane,  smiling,  looks  over  it  with  him 
and  remarks  "  he  can  have  as  many  as  he 
likes,  and  welcome." 

Jane  smiling !  Yes,  like  one  stricken 
in  hot  blood,  who  as  yet  shovrs  not  his 
hurt,  the  poor  girl  stands  with  these  hun- 
dred or  so  of  people  watching  her  lace, 
•ad  gives  no  sign  outwardly  of  her  death 


wound.  No  sign  outwardly ;  but  in  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write,  direst 
resolve,  crude  and  vravering  in  her  heart 
till  now,  has  come  to  maturity. 

What  Ls  a  man's  first,  natural,  "  hu- 
man "  feeling  when  news  equivalent  to 
this  news  which  Jane  has  got  (or  believes 
herself  to  have  got)  abruptly  reaches 
him  ?  The  burning  desire— ^o  I  am  told — 
of  vengeance.  Well ,  women ,  though  their 
passions  be  but  as  water  unto  wine  com- 
pared with  those  of  men,  have  passions, 
and  I  suspect,  in  any  great  crisis,  are  apt 
to  feel  every  whit  as  "  humanly."  Only 
a  woman's  weapons  are  different.  No 
pistol,  no  horsewhip,  for  her.  No  banish- 
ment of  the  offender  firom  hearth  and 
home.  But  she  can  take,  iiur  and  young 
as  this  woman  is,  she  can  take  deadlier 
vengeance  still.  And  Jane  has  it  in  her 
to  take  it.  Make  no  mistake  about  her 
character  because  hitherto  you  have  seen 
her  light  and  frolicsome,  and  playing  at 
life !  Jane  has  it  in  her  to  take  the  black, 
suicidal  vengeance  of  reprisals.  Theo- 
bald has  deliberately  lefl  her  for  Lady 
Rose  Golightly ;  such  details  as  the  Duke 
goes  on  whispering,  half  true,  half  pur- 
posely &Ise,  respecting  the  "  Grand  Sen- 
sational Elopement,"  leave  no  doubt  upon 
her  mind  that  the  betrayal  was  premedi- 
tated. And  Theobald's  world— the  world, 
oh,  monstrous  ii\justice!  that  bows  and 
cringes  before  Lady  Rose  Golightly — holds 
itself  outraged  by  ?ier  i4>pearance  among 
its  quadrilles  and  lancers  to-night !  How 
if  she  should  justify  that  opinion  from  a 
height,  guilty  though  it  be,  that  they  shall 
envy  still  ?  How  if  she  should  pay  back 
Theobald  that  which  she  owes  him— aye, 
to  the  very  image  and  superscription  of 
the  payment  money? 

"  Ridiculous  sight,  a  poor  devil  in  a 
jealous  fit,"  remarks  his  Grace  present- 
ly, in  one  of  his  plethoric  whispers* 
"Just as  I  WBB  finishing  dressing,  they 
told  me  *'  a  young  gentleman '  v^anted  to 
see  me.  Reverend  Samuel  Smylie.  I 
didn't  want  to  be  bothered  with  any 
young  gentlemen,  or  Reverend  Samuel 
Smylies  either ;  however,  he  wouldn't  go 
avniy,  and  so,  after  a  time,  I  went  down 
to  the  drawingHK)om  and  spoke  tohim« 
The  curate  wbb  sitting  by  Loo's  work- 
table,  crying— honor,  Mrs.  Theobald,  I  am 
sure  you  won't  believe  me,  but  'tis  true- 
crying  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  nose, 
and  withan  open  letter  in  his  hand.  Loo, 
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it  seems,  had  written — ^very  pretty  of  her, 
I  think — to  say  '  ta,  ta,  for  ever,'  and 
SSmylie  had  rushed  over,  like  a  madman, 
just  in  time  to  find  himself  too  late.  I 
made  matters  as  pleasant  as  I  could  for 
him  by  saying  there  were  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances ;  Desmond  and  she  had  been 
friends  for  years;  she  had  jilted  fifty 
other  fellows  Tor  Desmond  just  the  same 
way ;  things  of  this  kind  always  happen 
for  the  best,  if  you  only  knew  it,  et  cetera. 

"  *  I  would  have  giyen  my  life  for  her, 
your  Grace ! '  cried  the  poor  fool.  *  I  loTed 
that  girl— my  God !  and  believed  in  her— 
and  trusted  her ! ' 

'' His  fitce  was  the  color  of  a  lemon.  His 
liand  twitched  so  that  he  could  scarce  bold 
the  letter  as  he  stood,  blubbering  by  the 
table  where  Loo  and  he  used  to  cany  on 
their  spooning.  Never  saw  such  a  ridi- 
culous sight  in  my  life." 

"I  should  tWnk  not!"  says  Jane, 
laughing  aloud.  ''  And  are  not  likely  to 
see  such  a  sight  again.  People  like  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Smylie  should  be  put 
under  a  gUias  case.  They  are  too  good 
for  every-day  use." 

And  then  their  waits  begins.  The  Duke 
of  Malta,  despite  his  weight  and  stature, 
waltzes  to  perfection;  waltzes  with  a 
verve— I  can  find  no  adequate  Saxon  word 
— that  he  can  scarcely  have  acquired,  in- 
deed, in  Belgravian  drawing-rooms.  The 
town  band,  inspired  by  the  knowledge 
that  a  duke's  noble  legs  are  moving  in 
harmony  to  their  strains,  discourse  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability!  And  all  Chalk- 
shire  is  looking  on !  And  Jane's  cheeks 
—yes,  though  her  heart  is  broken,  though 
she  is  going  to  perdition  fiist  as  human 
creature  can  go — Jane's  cheeks  show  a 
livelier  scarlet,  her  young  limbs  move 
with  feverish  quickened  grace.  Portly 
Chalkshire  Lucretias,  Lucretias  safely 
anchored,  half  a  century  ago,  in  life's 
dullest  matrimonial  moorings,  raise  fiins 
to  their  elderly  faces  rather  than  witness 
80  demoralizing  a  sight ! 

They  dance  this  waltz ;  coey  sit  out  the 
next  dance,  a  galop.  Then  succeed  lancers. 

**  You  never  commit  any  of  these  square 
abominations,  I  should  hope?"  remarks 
his  Grace.  He  has  found  an  arm-chair 
for  Jane  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  ball-room ;  he  leans  over  her, 
holding  her  bouquet,  and  looking  as  de- 
votedly gallant  as  a  very  hot  and  rather 
inebriated  little  man  of  twelve  stone  six 


can  look.  "  You  never  commit  the  atio- 
city  of  a  square  dance?  " 

"As  a  rule,  never,"  answers  Jane. 
*'  But  I  don't  mind  dancing  this  set  of 
lancers  with  you.  You  meant  to  ask  me 
for  it,  by  the  by,  didn't  you  ?  " 

*'  I  meant,  and  I  mean  to  ask  you  fiir 
every  dance  to-night,"  is  the  Duke^s  an- 
swer. "  At  all  events,  I  don't  mean  to 
ask  any  one  in  the  room  but  yon." 

*<  I  should  hope  not,  indeed,"  says  Jane 
with  a  little  toss  of  her  head.  *^I  neva 
think  of  accepting  divided  attentions !  " 

**  And  we  are  to  dance  the  lancers,  yoa 
say?" 

*'  Yes,  we  are  to  dance  the  lancers.  But 
mind  you  get  the  best  people  in  our  set ! 
All  the  very  heaviest  Chalkshire  swells." 

And  five  minutes  later,  behold  Jane  in 
the  top  set  of  the  room,  the  three  other 
ladies  consisting  of  an  archdeacon's  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Laurie,  and  Mrs.  Crosbie ! 

At  all  the  public  county  balls  it  is 
Mrs.  Crosbie's  wont  to  walk  through  one 
square  dance,  if  Sir  John  Laorie,  the 
member,  be  present  to  ask  her.  Sir  John 
Laurie  is  present,  and  has  asked  her  to- 
night, and^  their  engagement  is  for  this 
particular  set  of  lancers.  And  so,  irony 
of  fate,  Jane's  hand  and  Mrs.  Crosbie^ 
meet,  they  bow,  they  curtsey,  they  "visit " 
each  other  at  last,  under  the  Duke  of 
Malta's  auspices ! 

Mrs.  Crosbie  puts  a  smiling  fiioe  upon 
the  matter.  "  A  public  ball  must  always 
be  a  public  ball.  Sir  John,"  she  remarks 
when,  the  lancers  over,  she  makes  the 
circuit  of  the  room,  all  dignity,  amber 
satin,  and  black  lace,  upon  the  membo^'s 
arm.  "  The  position  was  embarrassing, 
certainly,  but  in  these  cases,"  says  Mrs. 
Crosbie  with  delightful  humility,  "I 
never  take  upon  myself  to  assume  the  ini- 
tiative. Had  dear  Lady  Laurie  thouglrt 
it  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  set,  I 
should,  of  course,  have  followed  her  exam- 
ple without  hesitation,  and  have  left  the 
Duke  and  Mrs.  Francis  Theobald  alone." 

"  Mrs.  Francis  Theobald  is  an  uncom- 
monly pretty  wtnnan,"  remarks  old  Sir 
John. 

Quadrille  and  waltz,  lancers,  galop, 
and  quadrilles :  much  ear-rending  mosie ; 
much  blood-poisoning  carbonic  add ;  moeh 
reducing  of  tulle  and  tariatan  to  rags; 
some  few  light  hearts,  it  may  be,  amopg 
the  crowd ;  some  tragically  heavy  onei 
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thus  the  Lidlington  race-ball,  Jane's  last 
successful  appearance  before  the  Chalk- 
shire  public,  runs  Its  appointed  course. 

Under  no  circumstances  of  life  could 
Emma  Marsland  feel  actually  tragic,  just 
as  she  could  never  in  her  lightest  moment 
rise  to  actual  iaroe.  But  about  as  in- 
tensely, blankly  miserable  as  the  drawing- 
room  comedy  of  her  existence  will  admit 
of,  she  does  feel  to-night*  She  gets  a  &ir 
number  of  duty  partners— poor  Emmy — 
and  Adonis  is  her  devoted  slare !  Never 
for  a  moment|  during  the  intervals  of 
dancing,  are  Miyor  Hervey 's  soft  flatteries 
and  wiry  whiskers  away  from  the  heir- 
ess's ear.  And  still  Emma  is  miserable. 
She  has  been  trying,  sedulously,  during 
the  past  wretched  fortnight  to  like  Adonis 
and  leave  off  liking  Rawdon.  Rawdon, 
so  her  best  friends  say,  has  behaved  with 
an  absence  of  right  principle  that  makes 
her  escape  a  mercy,  Rawdon  never  pro- 
posed for  herself,  but  for  her  money.  He 
has  paraded  his  shameless  admiration  for 
Mrs.  Theobald,  and  her  ovm  humiliation, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  county.  And 
Emma  in  return  loves  him  a  little  better 
than  ever !  And  all  that  her  heart  trem- 
bles, yearns  for,  is  reconciliation.  And 
Rawdon  will  not  come  near  her.  Raw- 
don, lugubrious  of  &ce  and  mien,  passes 
his  evening  in  dancing  with  partners  like 
the  Browns  and  Pippins,  or  in  moodily 
hanging  about  such  doorways  as  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  adjoining  sitting-out 
room.  (A  room  in  which,  as  the  night 
progresses,  Mrs.  Theobald  and  the  Duke 
of  Malta  chiefly  remain.  His  Grace  talk- 
ing low  and  earnestly,  getting  soberer, 
evidently,  as  he  talks.  Jane  listening  in 
silence — not  shrinking  fW>m  the  whispers 
of  her  companion  as  though  she  loathed 
them,  or  from  the  glances  of  any  who  pass 
as  though  they  stabbed  her,  but  with  the 
strangest  look  all  the  time  upon  her  flush- 
ed face— a  kind  of  wild,  hunted  look,  the 
like  of  which  I  hope  you,  reader,  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  see  on  any  human 
face— knowing  yourself  to  be  one  of  the 
hunters !) 

*'  Our  young  Rawdon  does  not  seem  in 
Tery  high  feather  to-night,  Emmy."  It 
has  got  to  be  a  matter  of  coarse,  daring 
the  pest  week,  that  Major  Hervey  shall 
call  the  heiress  "  Emmy."  "  Not  in  such 
high  spirits  as  when  we  came  upon  him 
and  his  friends  that  night  at  WUoocks's. 
You  remember?" 


"Is  it  likely  I  should  forget,  Major 
Hervey?  "  cries  Emma,  who  is  at  last  bo- 
ginning  to  have  doubts  concerning  the 
perfect  delicacy  and  disinterestedness  of 
M^jor  Hervey 's  conduct. 

*'  But  women,  like  moths,  you  know, 
Emmy, '  women,  like  moths,  ever  caught 
by  the  glare. '  Yes,  begad,  the  same  all  of 
you— anything  with  a  title !  Moths — 
glare— um—er^— aw."  (I  like  now  and 
then  to  transcribe  M{yor  Hervey  faith- 
fully.) **  His  Grace  quite  cut  Rawdon 
out— best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him, 
poor  fellow !  No  real  harm  in  Rawdon — 
deficiency  ingrain  perhaps — not  an  uncom- 
mon deficiency."  In  another  minute  and 
a  half  Major  Hervey  means  to  propose 
and  be  accepted.  He  can  afford  to  be 
generously  compassionate  of  tone  toward 
Emma's  discarded  lover.  "  Warned  him 
fh>m  the  first— most  dangerous  of  all  asso- 
ciates—demi-monde BXkdnot  demi-monde  I 
Duke  of  Malta  quite  cut  him  out.  Deuc- 
ed good  thing  for  everybody— except  the 
Duke  of  Malta!" 

Emma  turns  her  head  away  impatient- 
ly. She  has  wavered  perpetually  during 
the  past  fortnight  in  her  feelings  toward 
her  elderly  adorer ;  one  day  fiiintly  liking, 
the  next  fiiintly  disliking  him,  the  next 
perhaps  neither  liking  nor  disliking.  As 
he  maunders  on  now— suddenly  the  reve- 
lation comes  upon  Emma's  heart— she 
knows  that  he  is  absolutely  obnoxious 
to  her.  Marry  this  c]niical,  dried-up  old 
mummy  of  a  Bond  street  lounger,  live  his 
life  of  eternal  pleasureless  pleasure,  fasten 
oneself  on  with  infinite,  humiliating  pains 
to  the  draggled  skirts  of  aristocratic  Lon- 
don society,  and  almost,  perhaps,  in  time 
be*  counted  some  one !  Far  rather  would 
Emma  make  her  thirty  thousand  pounds 
a  free  gift  to  Major  Hervey,  marry  Raw- 
don Crosbie  on  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year 
and  travel  the  world  with  him,  scanty 
household  gods,  squalling  babies,  and  all, 
on  a  baggage  wagon. 

So,  you  see,  Emma's  heart  is  in  tiie  right 
place  still. 

'*Excq)t  the  Duke  of  Malta,"  repeats 
Adonis,  who  evidently  thinks  he  has  said 

a  good  thing.    **For  him 1  present 

his  Grace  my  felicitations.  Emmy,  my 
dear  girl,  we  see  this— er— too  charming 
Mrs.  Theobald,  for  whose  sake  Rawdon  has 
been  so  ready  to  quarrel  with  us  all,  in 
her  true  colors  to-night." 

"  They  are  very  becoming  colors  then," 
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says  Emma  a  little  sharply.  '*  Until  to- 
night I  never  really  knew  how  handsome 
Mrs.  Theobald  was." 

For,  strange  contradiction,  Emma  is 
disposed  not  only  to  leave  off  disliking 
Mrs.  Theobald,  but  almost  to  become  her 
champion  now  that  Mrs.  Theobald  has 
left  off  smiling  exclosivdy  on  Bawdon 
Crosbie. 

**  Well— yes,"  drawls  Adonis,  raising 
his  eyelids  enough  to  glance  across  the 
room  at  Jane,  who  at  this  moment  re- 
toms  to  the  ball-room  on  the  Duke  of  Mal- 
ta's arm.  *' Fine-grown  young  woman 
enough  for  those  who  admire  the  style. 
Never  disconnect  her,  myself,  from  a  vis- 
ion of  pink  paper  hoops,  sawdust  ambu- 
lating circus,  shilling  admittance.  Flar- 
ing advertisement  of  Miss  Araminta  Fitz 
Somebody  for  the  *  astounding  backward 
and  forward  trick  act.'  You  agree  with 
me,  my  dear  Emmy  ?  " 

<a  think  Mrs.  Theobald  one  of  the 
nicest-looking  women  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,"  says  Miss  Marshuid. 

"  As  you,  Emmy,  you  are  the  sweetest, 
the  most  generous.  My  feelings— er" 
(Mi^or  Hervey's  **  ums  "  and  "  eis  "  al- 
most impede  his  utterance  at  this  tender 
and  thrilling  point)— ''my  feelings,  my 
dear  Emma— as  good  a  social  position  as 
any  man  in  London— and  unembarrassed ; 
my  poor  mother  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  can't  last  forever— known  you,  my 
dearest  girl,  from  your  infiuu^ — to  know 
is  to  love— can  endure  suspense  no  longer 
—await  your  sweet  little '  yes '  in  breath- 
less anxiety." 

Miyor  Hervey's  cold  old  eyes  have  been 
fixed  on  the  toes  of  his  dapper  little  even- 
ing shoes  during  this  impassioned  declarti- 
tion,  so  he  continues  in  blissful  igncnrance 
of  the  expression  of  the  heiress's  fiice. 
Probably  if  he  saw  it  he  would  continue 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  that  expres- 
sion portended.  That  a  Hervey,  that  he, 
the  pink  and  flower  of  all  the  Herveys, 
could  be  r^ected  by  a  freckled  young 
woman  with  only  thirty  thousand  pounds 
for  her  portion,  and  whose  fiunily  is  not 
even  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  the  ''Land- 
ed Gentry."  No,  it  must  be  plain  lan- 
guage indeed  that  should  bring  fact  so 
monstrous  as  this  home  to  Alfred  Hervey's 
belief. 

"  Your  agitation  is  natural,  charming- 
ly natural,"  he  whiq^ers,  turning  to  her 
with  the  most  lover-like  air  of  appropria- 


tion. "  I  have  been  too  sudden — aw — the 
warmth,  the  impetuosity  of  my  feelings. 
Fault  of  my  character— just  what  Lady 
Carolina  said  to  me  the  other  day.  '  My 
dear  Mi^  Hervey' — Lady  Carolina  is 
one  of  my  oldest,  dearest  friends — '  yoa 
are  too  ardent,  too  impulsive.'  But  I  am 
forgiven  by  my  little  Emmy?  Let  me 
have  one  word,  one  whispered  word,  to 
say  that  I  am  forgiven."  . 

More  unmistakably  lover-like  grows  Ma- 
jor Hervey's  manner.  His  whiskers 
tickle  his  little  Emmy's  ear,  his  withered 
old  lips  are  within  a  couple  of  inches  of 
her  cheek.  She  looks  up,  she  sees  Baw- 
don's  eyes  from  the  other  end  of  the  room 
watching  her  earnestly.  And  all  £nmia*s 
resolutions,  if  indeed  they  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment really  wavered,  become  irrevocably 
fixed. 

"  I  don't  quite  see  what  I  can  have  to 
forgive,  Migor  Hervey,  but  I  forgive  yoa 
all  the  same.  I  have  had  quarrelling 
enough  of  late  to  last  me  for  the  rest  of 
my  life." 

"  Quarrelling  ?  Never, Emmy, between 
me  and  you." 

"  No.  What  could  we  have  to  quarrel 
about  ?    I  was  thinking  of  Bawdon .' ' 

Mijor  Hervey  i^  silent.  Has  she  un- 
derstood him,  or  has  she  not?  Adonis 
looks  doubtfully  oat  of  the  comers  of  his 
eyes  at  the  thirty  thousand  pounds — I 
mean  at  poor  Emmy.  He  raises  his  scent- 
ed handkerchief  with  a  graceful  flourish 
to  his  long  nose,  "  urns,"  "  ahs,"  clears 
his  throat ;  then,  in  the  following  fervent 
language,  brings  things  to  a  point : 

"  We  shall  live  in  town,  of  course ; 
miserable  if  I  Uve  anywhere  but  in  town. 
Nice  little  bouse  near  the  parks.  All  the 
best  people  in  London  charmed  to  visit  my 
wife ;  any  girl  must  command  a  position 
as  my  wife.  0  ut  of  the  season  stay  about 
at  country  houses— asked  to  all  the  best 
conntiy  houses  in  Engbtnd.  My  Emma 
will  be  glad  of  the  advantages  of  a  town 
Ufe  when  she  is  married  ?  " 

"  I— I  shan't  care  a  bit  where  I  live 
when  I  am  married,"  cries  Emma,  flaming 
scarlet, "  so  long  as  I  marry  the  right 
person ;  and  unless  I  do  that  I'll  never 
marry  at  all,  for  no  one  can  say  I  was  an 
old  maid  of  necessity ,  at  least  no  one  who 
knew  about  as  here  in  Chalkshire." 

Is  the  freckled  young  woman  an  utter 
fool?  thinks  M%ior  Hervey,  his  old  eyes 
growing  wickeder  and  wickeder.    Mu^ 
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one  say  grossly,  "  Will  you  marry  me,  or 
¥rill  you  not?  "  before  she  can  sufficiently 
arouse  from  her  wretched  inroTincial  stu- 
pefaction to  answer? 

*'  And  am  /  not  the  right  person  ? ''  he 
asks ;  this  time  throwing  a  tenderness  im- 
possible even  for  provincial  stupidity  to 
misinterpret  into  his  voice. 

**  No,  indeed,  you  are  not ! "  cries  Em- 
ma promptly.  *'  If  you  won*t  let  it  pass 
as  a  joke,  Msgor  Uerrey,  if  you  insist  on 
making  me  say  disagreeable  things,  in- 
deed you  are  not !  " 

Adonb  draws  his  small  person  together 
as  if  he  had  bad  a  galvanic  shock. 

*'Your  manner  during  the  last  ten 
days  has  been  signally  at  variance  with 
such  a  declaration,"  he  begins. 

*^  I  know  it  has,"  interrupts  Emma, 
beginning  to  fan  herself  desperately,  and 
getting  hot  apd  confused.  *  *  I  was  so  angry 
and  80  miserable  after  my  quarrel  with 
Rawdon,  and  of'course  I  looked  up  to  you 
almost  as  I  do  to  mamma,  and  you  were 
always  ready  to  say  hard  things  about 
Kawdon— yes,  you  were,  Migor  Hervey, 
and  I  was  wicked  enough  to  be  pleased  to 
hear  them ;  and  now,  now  I  think  you 
would  have  been  much  more  our  friend  if 
you  had  tried  to  smooth  things  over.  If 
we  hadn't  all  been  so  hard  upon  him  ev- 
erything might  have  been  set  straight  that 
morning  he  called  in  Bolton  Row,  and  he 
has  never  been  home  for  a  fortnight.  I*m 
sure  papa  looks  at  me  sometimes  as  if  he 
hated  me,  and  I've  been  fond  of  him  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  girl,"  goes  on  poor 
Emmy,  all  without  a  vestige  of  punctua- 
tion ;  '*  and  whatever  Rawdon  may  feel,  I 
know  I  can  never  care  for  any  other  man 
in  the  world  as  I  do  for  him,  and  what's 
more,  I  mean  never  to  marry  any  one 
else." 

To  this  long  outburst  Adonis  Hervey 
makes  no  immediate  reply.  Perhaps  he 
has  to  command  the  impetuosity  of  his  feel- 
ings as  a  r^ected  lover,  certainly  he  has 
to  get  his  breath  after  the  stupendous,  the 
inconceivable  example  of  female  obstinacy 
and  ignorance  which  has  been  presented 
to  him.  When  he  does  speak,  it  is  in  his 
coldest,  acridest  voice,  with  the  coldest, 
acridest  expression  of  which  the  Hervey 
physiognomy  is  capable. 

*'  And  this  is  really  your  determination, 
my  dear  Miss  Marsland,  to  wear  the  wil- 
low till  you  die  for  the  youth  who  loved, 
and  who  rode  away?  " 


"  I  shall  never  care  for  any  one  but 
Rawdon  Crosbie,"  says  Emma.  Her 
round  brown  eyes  are  not  lovely  eyes  in 
themselves,  but  they  fill  with  tears  of  ten- 
derness and  repentance  now,  and  look 
lovely.  **  And  I  will  never  marry  any 
one  else.    Of  that  I  am  determined." 

Adonis  rises  to  his  feet,  passes  his  fin- 
gers through  his  whiskers,  and  looks  down 
with  all  the  contempt  his  soul  is  capable 
of  at  the  poor,  infatuated,  idiotic  girl  who 
has  refused — ^great  Heaven,  and  the  earth 
goes  on  in  its  appointed  course  ! — to  be- 
come the  wife  of  Alfred  Hervey ! 

"Faithful  unto  death,  eh?  Well,  1 
must  confess  fidelity  is  one  of  the  virtues  I 
do  not  appreciate.  Valuable  bourgeios  vir- 
tue, no  doubt,  but — um — aw — never  any 
bourgeois  virtues  in  the  Hervey  family !  '* 

And  thus  saying  leaves  her. 

He  vralks  superciliously  down  the  ball- 
room, his  opera-hat  under  his  arm,  his 
whole  spruce  little  person  bristling  with 
self-consciousness  as  usual .  He  goes  forth 
into  the  night,  gets  hold  of  the  first  hack 
driver  whom  five  shillings  can  bribe  from 
his  legitimate  fare  (even  at  this  moment 
the  Hervey  instinct  of  money-saving  is 
strong  still ;  fain  would  Adonis  have  the 
job  done  for  four  and  sixpence!),  and 
drives  back  to  The  Hawthorns,  resolved 
to  depart  from  Chalkshire,  and  from  all 
the  iidatuated  idiots  Chalkshire  contains, 
by  the  earliest  train  to-morrow. 

During  his  midnight  drive,  in  this  hour 
of  stinging,  unlooked-for  disappointment, 
does  it  occur  to  Miyor  Hervey  that  two 
kinds  of  prizes-matrimonial  may  be  drawn 
by  a  man  for  the  comfort  and  solace  of  his 
declining  years  ?  One  of  money  (in  the 
drawing  of  which  he  has  failed) ,  the  oth- 
er of  a  save-all,  or  domestic  bond-slave, 
such  as  his  oou.sin  Maria.  A  creature 
who,  without  wages,  would  cook  for  you, 
nurse  you,  fight  the  laundress,  and  in 
every  other  way  stand  between  you  and 
the  depredations  of  the  lower  orders,  be 
content  with  bachelor  lodgings,  never  ex- 
pect to  accompany  yon  to  dinner  parties, 
and  yet  at  all  times  be  ready  to  coach  you 
up  in  well-invented  dinner  stories  relative 
to  the  greatness  of  your  joint  ancestors.  I 
say,  does  the  pale  ghost  of  Maria's  love, 
retributive,  haunt  A]fted  Hervey  in  this 
his  hour  of  humiliation  and  defeat  ? 

Let  us  trust  so,  reader.  Let  us  tnist 
that  the  one  hope  in  existence,  even  of  8 
Maria  Hervey,  may  be  realized ! 
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BASLE  is  a  picturesque  old  town  with 
its  ten-storied  houses-calmest  as 
quaint,  some  of  them,  as  those  of  Nurem- 
berg—crowding down  to  the  rushing  and 
overflowing  Rhine  river,  which  here  is 
more  tumultuous  than  anywhere  else  we 
have  seen  it.  That  troublesome  water 
spirit,  Undine!  Uncle  Kiihlebom,  who 
was  so  inconvenient  alike  to  his  friends 
and  his  foes,  and  who  had  to  be  built 
down  by  very  heavy  masonry,  even  in  the 
courtyard  of  his  niece,  has  taken  up  hb 
abode  in  the  Rhine,  beneath  the  walls  of 
Ba^le,  and  it  is  a  great  question  to  care- 
ful and  anxious  mothers  why  the  Basle 
children  are  not  all  drowned.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  they  once  got  within  the  grasp 
of  the  water  spirit  they  would  never  escape ; 
for  he  lashes  the  green  glacier  tide  into 
a  superb  fury  here,  and  the  Rhine  is  no- 
where more  impressive  than  at  Basle. 

The  **Munster"  is  a  delightful  nut  for 
the  antiquarian  gourmand.  It  has  two 
lofty  towers,  is  gothic  and  quaint,  and 
religious  in  its  sombreness,  with  those  em- 
blematical bas-reliefe  and  statues  and 
carvings,  of  which  the  old  workers  in 
stone  were  so  fond.  Here  we  have  John 
the  Baptist  and  saints,  our  Saviour  and 
the  angels  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment, 
and  an  allegorical  relief  of  the  '*  Works  of 
Charity,'*  very  beautiful,  with  women's 
and  children's  faces.  Then  we  have  over 
the  doorway  the  significant  parable  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  virgins,  all  the  foolish 
virgins  handsome,  and  all  tAe  wise  ones 
plain.  The  west  front  illustrates  the  four- 
teenth century.  There  the  Virgin  and 
Child  are  represented,  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  and  the  benefactors  of  the 
church,  the  Emperor  Henry  and  his  Em- 
press. 

This  church  was  excommunicated  by 
Pope  Eugenius  I V. ;  it  was  one  of  the  first 
to  bathe  in  the  advancing  wave  of  the 
Reformation,  and  is  said  to  be  the  '*  finest 
Protestant  church  in  existence. ' '  It  dates 
back  to  1010,  which  is  a  long  time  ago. 
Many  vicissitudes  have  passed  over  it.  It 
has  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  re- 
built. It  of  course  suffered  in  the  ioono- 
clasm  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  has 


been  so  judiciously  restored  that  not  a 
particle  of  its  charm  is  gone ;  the  restorer 
has  borrowed  the  tooth  of  time,  and  has 
used  it  with  his  other  tools.  How  im- 
mensely old  are  those  reliefs  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  and  the  old  episcopal  chair ! 
The  pulpit  and  font  are  considered  mod- 
em, as  they  only  date  to  1424.  There  are 
monuments  to  the  wife  and  mother  of 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  who  seems  himself 
in  the  twilight  of  history. 

It  has  a  charm  for  the  student,  for  here 
is  the  tomb  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  , 
gentler  genius  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  learned,  delightful  scholar. 

In  its  old  dusky  council  hall  are  the 
famed  frescoes  of  the  "Dance  of  Death," 
erroneously  attributed  to  Holbein.  They 
are  gloomy  and  fantastic,  like  the  age  they 
symbolize.  The  plague  has  left  this  dread 
ful  evidence  of  itself  all  over  this  part  of 
Europe.  Everywhere  you  see  a  *'  Danoe 
of  Death." 

The  artist  is  after  all  the  best  historian 
of  his  time,  and  in  whatever  he  is  vrrought 
upon  to  paint,  be  it  "Holy  Family," 
"  The  King  Drinks,"  "  Beatrice  Cenci," 
**  Galileo  before  the  Council,"  or  the  grim 
and  gloomy  allegory  of  the  "  Danoe  of 
Death,"  he  paints  better  than  he  knows, 
and  gives  us  the  age  he  lived  in,  its  ruling 
influences,  its  agitations,  and  its  crimes. 

From  Basle  to  Lucerne  is  a  short  rail- 
way journey,  but  rich  in  experiences,  for 
you  see  first  that  long  line  of  snow-clad 
Alps.  It  is  an  enormous  lifl  to  the  vision, 
as  you  gaze  on  that  rosy  summit. 

The  last  to  parley  with  the  setting  son. 
We  arrived  at  the  Schweitzerhof,  one  of  the 
best  hotels  of  Europe,  in  time  for  a  glo- 
rious sunset  over  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
Its  royal  guards,  Pilatus  (named  for  the 
Governor  of  Judea,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  wandered  hither,  pursued  by  a  guil- 
ty conscience,  and  to  have  perished  miser- 
ably on  the  cloudy  heights)  and  Rhigi, 
were  clad  in  purple  for  the  occasion,  and 
it  vras  a  kingly  sight. 

There  arose  beyond  the  lake  those  White 
Peaks,  lovely  nymphs  who  entice  you  on- 
ward to  their  frozen  bowers. 

Who  can  describe  them,  who  can  resist 
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their  weird  unusual  charm?  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  power  of  the  Siren  of  the 
Alps,  nor  at  the  numbers  of  her  Tictims. 

Lucerne  is  the  chief  town  o£  the  can- 
ton, and  situated  as  neyer  town  was,  with 
the  lake  in  front  and  the  mountains  on 
three  sides.  The  **  Lake  of  the  Four  For- 
est Cantons,"  this  lovely  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
is  probably  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  It  is  of  that  peculiar  and  inde- 
scribable blue — 

The  light  that  nerer  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  hnagination  and  the  poet's  dream. 
And  the  whole  scene  brings  badt  to  you 
the  apology  of  the  Swiss  printHseller,  who 
explained  the  predominance  of  that  color 
in  bis  pictures  by  the  American  demand 
for  it : 

*'  II  &ut  tocyours,  monsieur,  beaucoup 
de  bleu  pour  les  Am^ricains." 

He  thought,  good  man,  that  as  the 
Americans  paid  most  money  for  every- 
thing, they  should  have  their  money's 
worth ;  and  he  did  not  know,  perhaps, 
that  tbey,  of  all  travellers,  are  most  struck 
by  this  peculiar  blue,  so  different  is  it 
from  the  tints  of  our  own  lakes. 

This  lake. touches  the  four  historical 
cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  CTnterwalden, 
and  Lucerne.  Here  is  the  land  of  Wil- 
liam Tell,  and  Schiller's  poem  is  your 
best  guide  round  the  lake.  If  William 
Tell  is  a  **  myth,"  as  the  iconoclasts  of 
history  pretend,  he  is  a  myth  who'*  preach- 
ed the  eternal  creed  of  liberty,"  and  I  be- 
lieve in  him,  and  listen  always  with  much 
emotion  to  the  story  of  the  apple.  His 
statue  at  Altorf,  the  frescoes  representing 
his  celebrated  feat  with  the  bow,  and  all 
relating  to  him  are  genuine  enough  for 
me,  and  Schiller  has  made  him  true,  if  he 
were  not.  I  grant  that  the  three  friends 
of  Tell,  ''Stanfi^her,  Melchthal,  and 
Furst,"  as  you  see  their  three  figures  in 
fresco,  and  particularly  as  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  opera,  are  apt  to  be  bores. 
Patriotism,  like  all  other  virtues,  is  inter- 
esting only  so  long  as  it  is  not  run  into 
the  ground. 

Bat  how  lovely  is  that  virtue  when  you 
see  it  imaged  by  Thorwaldsen's  lion,  the 
noble  old  monarch,  with  his  wounded 
paws  stretched  over  the  lilies  of  France. 

When  I  looked  at  this  sculpture  there 
was  a  trick  of  sunlight  for  which  I  felt 
oblipred.  It  was  a  gloomy  day,  and  we 
could  scarcely  see  the  lion,  overhung  as  it 
is  by  the  rock,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  is  heavy  about  it  always.    But  as  we 


were  trying  to  spell  out  the  inscription 
the  clouds  parted  and  one  last  tribute  of 
the  dying  day  rested  on  the  dying  lion. 
Weisaw  him  at  his  best. 

So  shines  a  good  deed  hi  a  naughty  world. 

Here  again  the  artist  has  proved  him- 
self the  best  historian,  and  no  one  has 
written  the  story  of  the  Swiss  Guard  as 
has  Thorvraldsen. 

The  ascent  of  the  Rhigi  and  of  Mt.  Pi- 
latus  afford  work  for  two  days  each,  and 
draw  to  Lucerne  the  greatest  number  of 
tourists.  Here  conversation  is  wholly  of 
the  picturesque.  Your  next  neighbor  on 
the  right  has  been  in  the  clouds  all  day ; 
your  neighbor  on  the  left  has  been  up  the 
lake,  and  can  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
**Blumenalp  and  the  Burgenstock,"  or 
the  vision  he  has  had  of  the  Bernese  Alps ; 
or  your  artist  friend  comes  in  with  a 
sketch  made  just  above  Tell's  chapel. 

Here  we  met  Mozier,  the  American 
sculptor,  who  passed  his  summers  fre- 
quently at  Lucerne.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  enthusiasm  for  this  delicious  spot, 
and  he  bade  it  adieu  with  regret,  having 
engaged  to  meet  some  friends  at  Lake  Co- 
mo.  As  we  said  farewell  to  this  refined 
and  delightful  person,  we  little  thought  it 
vras  fbr  the  last  time,  but  in  less  than  a 
year  we  heard  of  his  lamented  death. 
Here  we  met  our  American  artist  Mignot. 
He  was  full  of  work,  full  of  hope,  and 
sketching  the  mountain  effects  with  great 
enthusiasm.  He  has  gone,  in  his  early 
middle  age,  and  works  no  more. 

Here  we  saw  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Belgium,  wearing  on  their  faces  the  im- 
print of  their  great  sorrow,  the  loss  of 
their  only  son. 

Here  we  met,  I  should  say,  twenty-five 
hundred  of  our  own  countrymen,  more  or 
less,  all  spending  money  with  great  ener- 
gy, and  being  reprehended  for  so  doing 
by  the  travellers  of  all  other  nations,  as 
price-raisers.  If  the  Americans  would 
look  at  their  bills  and  condescend  to  be 
economical  as  the  English  are,  it  would  be 
in  quite  as  good  taste ;  but  the  trouble 
with  some  travellers  is  that  they  have  not 
had  money  a  great  while,  and  any  new 
sensation  is  apt  to  be  uncontrollable. 

Lucerne  is  a  pretty  Swiss  town,  with 
eleven  thousand  souls,  mostly  Catholics. 
We  saw  a  great  demonstration,  ten  thou- 
sand strong,  of  the  **  men  of  Uri "  and 
the  other  cantons,  who  went  about  sing- 
ing their  national  songs.  Had  they  re> 
tained  their  costumes,  how  interesting  it 
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would  have  been !  bat  they  wore  the  dis- 
encbanting  clothes  of  the  nineteenth  oenta* 
ry,  and  were  simply  short  and  ugly  men 
with  spectacles.  Bat  Lucerne  has  aa  on- 
riiralled  organ.  You  are  allowed  to  go 
and  hear  it  at  twilight,  and  as  yoa  gath- 
er, wanderers  of  all  nations,  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  church,  you  are  in  the  mood  fot 
music — 

As  o'er  the  keys  the  nrasing  organist, 

Begiuniog  fltfolly  and  ikur  away, 
First  lets  bis  finders  wander  as  they  list, 

To  build  a  bridge  firom  dreamland  for  his  lay* 

Then  come  wondrous  chords,  great  har- 
monies, clashing  weapons.  Then  you 
seem  to  hear  monks  chanting  their  even- 
ing hymn ;  then  a  single  T6ioe ;  almost  a 
Toioe  from  heayen,  so  pure,  so  exalted,  so 
sadly  sweet.  Then  it  becomes  human, 
freighted  with  human  sorrows,  human 
tears.  It  soars  upward  in  the  ''Ato 
Maria."  Then  rises  a  chorus  of  Toices 
chanting  the  hymn  of  peace,  or  a  requiem 
for  the  dead — now  the  shrill  Toices  of 
the  nuns,  and  above  all  floats  the  serene 
beauty  of  the  boy  choir,  that  filtering,  vi- 
brating soprano  which  is  of  all  musical 
sounds  the  most  touching,  the  most  pro- 
foundly affecting  to  the  human  heart.  As 
tears  begin  to  trickle  down  cheeks  all  un- 
used to  such  visitants,  the  melody  changes 
and  a  woman's  voice  sings  tranquilly  some 
I  talian  air.  Again  your  senses  cheat  you, 
and  a  pattering  rain  beats  upon  the  roof, 
the  thunder  rattles,  and  you  look  anxious- 
ly at  your  thin  coat.  However,  the  innoo- 
uous  storm  bursts  over  your  head  and  van- 
ishes in  the  chords  of  the  Russian  Nation- 
al Hymn,  the  American  anthem  of*'  Yan- 
kee Doodle  "  (somewhat apotheosixed),  or 
**  God  Save  the  Queen,"  for  the  cunning 
organist  knows  to  whom  he  is  playing ; 
and  afler  a  few  more  glorious  notes  the 
music  dies  away,  and  you  fold  your  tents 
like  the  Arabs,  and  go  back  to  your  hotel. 

I  can  believe  anything  of  the  tricks  of 
sound  since  I  heard  that  organ  ;  and  after- 
ward we  timed  our  daily  jounieys  so  that 
we  might  arrive  in  the  towns  fkmoas  for 
organs  at  the  hour  of  twilight,  when  they 
played.  But  we  never  heard  anything  so 
fine  again.  Perhaps  we  were  under  the 
spell  of  that  rosy  first  love  of  travel,  whose 
fruits  are  so  delicious ;  perhaps  (and  this 
is  probable)  the  organist  was  a  man  of  ge- 
nius. 

From  Luoeme  we  drove  to  Interlaohen 
over  the  Brunnig  Pass.  This  road  after 
leaving  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  became  very 


disagreeable  firom  the  dust  and  very  sad 
from  the  effisctB  of  the  inundations;  vil- 
lages half  gone,  and  that  dreadful  devasta- 
tion ot  sand  and  gravel  covering  Uieonfie 
smiling  fiekk  which  is  so  hopelees  and  di»> 
heartening. 

Yet  the  latter  part  of  this  drive  is  veiry 
picturesque,  and  the  twilight  finds  you 
wishing  for  **  more  light "  that  you  may 
see  Literlachen  and  its  walnut  avenues; 
but  in  our  case  the  approach  to  that  pretty 
and  convenient  tovm,  with  its  kunsal, 
musio-shops,  Americans,  English,  and  its 
innumei^ble  excursions,  vras  veiled  by 
night. 

It  is  delightfully  comfortable,  this  town 
'*  between  the  lakes,"  Brienz  and  Than. 
The  hotels,  particularly  the  Victoria  and 
Hotel  Jungfirau,  are  good  even  for  Switzer- 
land. 

Here  yoa  have  the  excursions  to  the 
Wengem  Alp,  to  Beichenbach,  to  Laa- 
terbrunnen  (what  a  word !  '*  nothing  bat 
springs"  is  its  beautiful  meaning),  and 
there  you  see  the  Staubbach.  Go  to  Grin- 
deiwald,  where  yoa  meet  the  Glacier,  a 
most  distinguished  and  unoommoQ  ac- 
quaintance. And  there— oh.  for  the  in- 
effectuality  of  language — ^there  yoo  see  the 
glorious,  the  unrivalled  Jungfrau  !  MThen 
I  begin  to  talk  of  the  Jungfirau,  I  amccm- 
vinced  that  language  vras  given  to  us  to 
conceal  our  ideas.  Other  things  are  lofty, 
are  grand,  are  lovely,  and  are  beaatifiil, 
but  the  Jungfrau  is  unlike  all  other  things, 
and  yet  she  is  all  these.  How  can  I  be- 
gin to  describe  this  lovely  lady  of  the  Al- 
pine world  ?  How  if  I  begin  can  I  stt^  ? 
How  can  I  tell  of  her  nuyesty,  her  unsul- 
lied snows,  her  noble  uplift  above  the  sor- 
did lower  world?  They  say  those  diziy 
heights  have  been  scaled  by  human  foot- 
steps ;  they  can  never  be  reached  by  human 
epithets.  She  is  serene  and  anassailable 
in  beauty,  the  Jungfrau,  without  a  ri- 
val. How  respectfully  the  other  moan- 
tains  stand  away,  like  courtiers  round  a 
queen;  and  how  her  green  velvet  hills 
crouch  at  either  side  like  footstools  for  her 
royal  feet.  Perfect  in  ontline,  sublime  in 
height,  fortunate  in  position,  dftaaling  in 
purity,  the  Jungfirau  is  one  of  the  deanst 
delights  of  Switz^land. 

Yon  get  so  fond  of  her  that  you  like  to 
toy  with  your  liking,  and  go  away  and 
turn  your  back  upoii  her,  that  you  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  again  with 
surprised  vision.  You  try  tn  fi>rget  bow 
beautiful  she  is,  that  you  may  ^oy  tht 
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charm  oyer.  Toa  come  again  and  again, 
like  any  fond  foolish  lover,  and  worship 
her  anew. 

Perhaps  because  the  Jungfrau  is  sup- 
roanded  (as  you  see  her  from  Interlachen) 
by  green  mountains,  her  snows  obtain  that 
intensity  of  whiteness  which  makes  her 
conspicuous  even  in  the  land  of  snow. 
One  would  think  all  snow  must  be  equally 
white,  but  the  Jungfrau  makes  all  other 
snow  look  gray,  and  her  peak,  **  the  Sil- 
berhom,''  is  almost  blinding  in  its  dazzling 
brightness. 

If  one  has  time  and  strength,  one  should 
go  over  all  the  passes  and  make  all  the 
excursions.  But,  alas !  who  has  time  or 
strength  in  these  degenerate  days !  They 
are  both  things  of  the  past,  and  went  out 
with  our  heroic  ancestors.  That  blessed 
invention  the  chaise  h  porteur — blessed 
for  the  lame  and  the  lazy — will  take  you 
sans  &tigue,  sans  diinger,  sans  everything, 
wherever  a  mule  can  go,  and  wherever  you 
want  to  go.  1  saw  an  Englishman,  who 
weighed,  I  fear,  three  hundred  pounds, 
being  comfortably  transported  over  the 
high  Alps  in  one  of  these  chairs,  and  he 
was  so  generous  with  his  pour  boire  that 
his  bearers  uttered  blessings  on  him  as 
they  wiped  their  streaming  foreheads,  and 
wished  inconsistently  that  there  were 
more  like  him !  A  Swiss  will  carry  yoa 
anywhere,  or  do  anything  for  you,  for  five 
francs. 

But  the  carriage  routes  and  the  piazzas 
of  the  hotels  will  give  you  views  enough 
to  last  you  a  lifetime,  if  you  have  not 
time  or  strength  for  more.  The  most  deli- 
ca^e  invalid  could  make  the  tour  of  Switz- 
erland. 

At  Grindelwald  yoa  see  the  Glacier,  of 
all  things  most  indescribable.  The  sea 
frozen  in  a  storm  is  the  image  which  most 
nearly  describes  it  to  me.  Whether  you 
look  up  its  awful  solitudes  or  down  where 
it  rests  its  icy  tongue  on  the  valley,  with 
the  pink  crocus  blossoming  on  the  very 
edge— whether  yon  examine  its  blue  and 
broken  ice,  or  draw  away  from  its  fearful 
crevasse,  or  think  of  its  cold,  defined,  steady 
and  silent  course,  with  the  immense  boul- 
ders on  its  bosom — wherever  and  whenever 
you  see  it,  it  is  the  miracle  of  Nature,  the 
wonder  of  the  Alpine  world. 

At  IJauterbrunnen  you  have  the  Staub- 
bach,  so  famous  from  Lord  Byron ^s  com- 
parison to  the  tail  of  the  white  horse  of 
the  Apocalypse.  It  is  not  so  grand  as 
56 


that,  but  a  graceful  evanescent  thing,  a 
veil  floating  in  the  winds,  a  vapor,  a  vision, 
a  "silver  dust  of  water."  You  see  a 
dozen  such  on  your  way  to  Reichenbach, 
wbick  itself  is  a  gloriously  abundant, 
wild,  American  sort  of  fall. 

But  the  prettiest  of  all  the  excursions 
from  Interlachen  is  the  Giesbach  Fall. 
Yon  go  up  the  Lake  of  Brienz  to  Giesbach, 
and  must  then  ascend  a  very  precipitoas 
hill ;  you  find  a  hotel  in  a  forest,  but  em 
bowered  with  flowers,  and  a  lovely  fall. 
So  isolated  is  the  whole  thing  that  you  and 
your  fellow-travellers  are  like  a  family, 
and  one  which  could  easily  draw  round 
the  fire  and  each  tell  his  story. 

At  evening  they  illuminate  the  fall  with 
colored  lights.  The  guide-books  denounce 
this  as  tricky  and  unnatural,  and  as  a 
coup  de  Mdtre,  but  I  did  not  think  so. 
It  was  playing  with  Nature,  but  she  can 
afford  it,  in  these  her  wild  and  sportive 
moods. 

All  about  these  charming  spots  you 
meet  the  Swiss  beggar  in  his  most  Pro- 
tean forms.  They  are  very  anxious  you 
should  buy  a  marmot ;  why,  I  could  not 
discover,  as  he  is  simply  an  enlarged  rat, 
and  not  at  all  rare. 

The  inexorable  neceasities  of  travel  force 
you  onward,  and  after  a  pleasant  sail  on 
the  Lake  of  Than,  and  a  short  railway 
journey,  yoa  are  at  Freyburg,  in  time  to 
hear  the  organ. 

Freyburg  is  a  romantic  town  hang  in 
mid-air.  It  is  built  on  several  precipices, 
and  the  business  of  life  goes  on  by  means 
of  two  suspension  bridges^  each  longer 
than  our  &moas  one  at  Niagara.  In  your 
hotel  you  are  hung  up  as  if  in  a  bird  cage, 
and  realize  the  life  of  a  pet  canary.  What 
is  the  reason  for  Freyburg?  Why  vras 
such  an  impossible  town  built?  It  has 
drives  of  unusual  beauty,  an  old  tower 
of  extraordinary  interest,  any  amount  of 
antiquity,  and  great  apparent  comfort 
and  prosperity.  In  fieu:t,  the  world  has 
not  sufficiently  emphasized  Freyburg  as 
one  of  its  attractive  spots. 

Go  hence  to  Lausanne,  and  stay  as  long 
as  you  can  at  the  **  Beau  Rivage,"  a  lord- 
ly place.  Sail  up  to  Chillon  and  examine 
that  lonely,  sad  prison ;  look  your  fill  at 
those  blue  mountains ;  recall  your  *'  Nou- 
velle  H^loise,"  for  here  was  her  home. 

Stop  if  you  can  at  the  lldtel  Byron,  and 
at  Yevay ;  go  down  the  lake  to  Geneva,  and 
see  Mont  Blanc  for  thefirot  time.    Old 
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Voltaire  had  a  poor  opinion  of  (Jeneva. 
**  When  1  shake  my  wig,  I  powder  the 
whole  republic/'  said  that  acidulated 
wit.  They  thought  better  of  him.  They 
said  he  '*  made  his  estate  pay,  his  teiumts 
prosperous,  and  his  prospects  smile." 
Few  better  things  were  ever  said  of  any 
man.  And  yet  how  few  people  read  him 
now,  and  how  little  the  great  genius  who 
ruled  his  own  age  has  affected  or  will 
aflfect  any  other ! 

His  house  at  Femey  is  interesting,  and 
is  kept  scrupulously  as  a  show  place.  The 
long  *'  pleached  alley  "  drire  in  which  he 
used  to  walk  is  still  shady  and  sweet, 
allowing  you  glimpses  of  the  distant  pros- 
pect, a  **  yerdant  cloister  "  through  which 
can  be  seen  the  Alps  and  Mont  Blanc; 
yet  no  one  lores  it  better  that  Voltaire  has 
walked  there. 

Far  different  feelings  associate  them- 
selves with  Campagne  Diodati.  Here 
Milton  visited,  and  here  Byron  lived — 
the  poet  whose  genius  has  added  a  charm 
to  Nature's  loveliest  and  most  sublime 
scenes.  You  feel  your  indebtedness  to 
Byron  nowhere  else  as  you  do  in  Switz- 
erland. To  him  alone  has  it  been  given 
to  find  a  phraseology  noble  enough  for  the 
Alps. 

The  avBlanehe,  the  thunderbolt  of  snow, 
is  one  of  these  fine  descriptive  lines. 

Lake  Leman  needs  no  other  description 
after  his.  No  artLst  could  paint  it  in 
calm  or  in  storm  as  he  has  done.  With 
what  undying  charm  has  he  invested  Chil- 
lon.  '*  Clarens,  sweet  Clarens,"  and  the 
lofty  Jura,  who  "  answers  from  her  misty 
shroud."  How  perfectly  he  describes 
the  "glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass." 
And  even  the  guide  books  can  find  no 
words  so  fitting  as  hL«5,  with  which  to  de- 
scribe the  scenery,  climate,  or  the  most 
noble  or  most  common  phenemona  of  the 
Alpine  world. 

Every  house  in  which  Byron  lived  has 
become  a  "shrine  to  the  pilgrim  of 
genius,"  and  it  is  with  loving  pity,  and 
unbounded  admiration  for  the  splendid 
gifts  of  the  unhappy  poet,  that  you  tread 
the  classic  paths  about  the  "  Campagne 
Diodati."  Yet  with  all  this  newly  awak- 
ened gratitude  to  the  poet  in  our  hearts, 
we  had  the  exquisite  pain  of  reading,  at 
this  very  time,  the  terrible  attack  made 
upon  him  by  a  countrywoman  of  our 
own.  The  poet  is  silent ;  he  cannot  an- 
wer  it,  but  the  world  has  answered  it 


for  him,  and  has  met  the  attack  with  in- 
dignant disbelief.  Byron  was  too  fond 
of  accusing  himself  to  have  been  a  very 
guilty  man.  Men  who  really  commit 
crimes  are  not  fond  of  telling  of  them. 
The  morbid  and  the  highly  imaginative 
often  think  themselves  worse  than  they 
are.  Perhaps  Heaven  may  forgive  such 
fiEilse  self-reckoning,  and  may  thmk  it  a 
lesser  crime  than  a  comfortable  self- 
righteousness. 

I  said  the  poet  was  silent.  Does  he  not 
from  that  far-off  sphere,  wnere  all  that 
was  noble  of  him  exists,  purified  from  the 
frailties  and  passioas  of  earth,  drop  these 
words  of  answer  and  reproof  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  lake  he  loved  ? 

Clear,  placid  Leman  t  thy  contrasted  lake 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me  with  its  stillness  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  sprinj^. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noisclesh  wing 
To  waft  me  ftom  distraction.    Once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  rosr,  but  thy  soft  murmorii^ 
Sounds  sweet  as  If  a  sister's  voice  reproved. 
That  I  with  stem  delights  sliould  o'er  have  been 
so  moved. 

So  long  as  the  lake  mirrors  the  moun- 
tains, 80  long  as  the  Alps  rise  one  stone 
above  another,  so  long  as  the  human  heart 
can  detect  what  is  true  and  what  is  fiUse 
in  the  utterances  of  inspiration,  so  long 
shall  these  lines  be  read  and  quoted  and 
admired,  as  Lord  Byron^s  unanswerable 
defence. 

"  Mon  lac  est  le  premier,"  says  Vol- 
taire ;  and  you  almost  forgive  Voltaire  for 
his  disagreeable  qualities  when  you  re- 
member how  he  liked  this  beautiful  Lake 
of  Geneva.  It  is  hard  to  say  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  when  you  remember  Lu- 
cerne and  the  Italian  lakes ;  but  when  yoa 
are  looking  at  it  you  cannot  say  that  any- 
thing is  more  beautiful.  Its  extraordi- 
nary blue,  its  clearness,  its  variety  of 
scenery,  vine-clad  hills,  rocky  precipices, 
and,  above  all  in  every  sense,  Mont  Blanc, 
make  it  a  memorable  spot. 

Geneva  is  such  a  clean,  healthful,  agree- 
able city,  with  unrivalled  sites  for  yiUas 
along  the  lake  and  in  fall  view  of  Mont 
Blanc,  that  you  are  not  astonished  to  find 
some  of  the  English  nobility,  like  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  the  Germans,  like  Baron 
Rothschild  and  others,  the  luxurious  of  all 
nations,  living  in  its  environs.  The  day 
we  were  permitted  to  see  the  splendid 
villa  of  Baron  Rothschild  was  a  day 
clothed  in  all  the  glories  of  midsummer. 
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and  the  tints  of  lake,  intervale,  and  moun- 
tain were  in  their  perfection.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  view  from  this  princely 
residence ;  nothing  can  surpass  the  view 
of  it,  for  it  is  one  of  those  perfected  com- 
binations of  architecture,  landscape  gar- 
dening, flowers,  fountains,  statues,  vases, 
and  vines,  of  which  we  have  no  examples 
in  this  country,  few  even  in  Europe.  The 
villas  at  Newport  more  nearly  approach 
it  than  any  I  have  seen.  And  they  can- 
not have  the  view.  They  cannot  have 
Mont  Blanc  at  sunset,  with  attendant 
Alps,  with  its  Clowning  stone  a  burning 
brilliant  ruby.  Nor  can  they  have  the 
lake,  like  a  huge  sapphire,  blue  and  beau- 
tiful, beneath  it,  though  they  do  have  an 
undeniable  ocean. 

There  are  so  many  birds,  flowers,  ani- 
mals (for  he  has  quite  a  little  zoological 
garden)  at  the  Baron's  villa,  so  many  trees, 
walks,  solitudes,  and  arbors,  that  you 
would  be  tempted  to  call  it  a  wilderness 
of  delights  did  not  any  allusion  to  wild- 
ness  seem  out  of  place.  It  is  like  the 
*'  wilderness  "  in  Miss  Ferrier's  novel  of 
"  Marriage,"  where  the  heroine  says  she 
thinks  she  should  like  a  wilderness  if  it 
were  "  full  of  roses  and  good  society." 

We  started  off  for  Chamouni  in  a  heavy 
rain,  but  the  weather-wise  told  us  it  was 
not  impossible  that  we  should  find  serene 
weather  before  we  got  there.  Their  words 
were  words  of  wisdom,  and  we  saw  Mont 
Blanc  peering  into  the  valley  just  beyond 
Sallenches.  He  seems  to  be  bending  a 
crooked  nose  over  the  valley  at  this  point, 
but  at  every  turn  he  grows  higher,  whiter, 
more  sublime,  more  magnificent. 

Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Unve  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  tliFoned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity. 

You  cannot  do  without  your  Byron. 

The  road  to  Chamouni  is  perfectly  good. 
You  drive  to  the  very  foot  of  Mont  Blanc 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  hotels  at 
Chamouni  are  comfortable,  and  you  want 
five  days  there  of  good  weather  to  see  all 
that  you  must  see. 

For  there  is  the  Mer  de  Glace,  most 
mighty  and  most  wonderful ;  you  ap- 
proach it  by  the  Montanvert,  up  which 
you  are  carried  by  mule  or  chaise  h  por^ 
teur.  You  get  views  of  the  Arve  below 
you  and  the  Fldgereand  Breven  opposite; 
as  you  ascend  you  see  the  Aiguille  de  Dru, 
a  needle  of  granite,  rise  before  you.    You 


can  look  up  the  Mer  de  Glace  two  leagues, 
and  see  beyond  it  the  various  ^*  aiguil- 
les," and  a  thousand  nameless  ])eaks,  all 
distanced  by  the  gigantic  Aiguille  Verte, 
which  is  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  No  language  can  describe  the  silent 
majesty  of  this  scene. 

Not  being  able  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc 
(and,  strange  to  say,  you  have  a  terrible 
desire  to  do  so !),  we  did  the  next  best 
thing ;  we  went  up  the  Breven,  vis-ix-vis  to 
Mont  Blanc. 

We  had  a  glorious  day — ^not  a  cloud  in 
the  blue  sky  (it  was,  by  the  way,  the  12th 
of  September,  often  blessed  by  good  weath- 
er, our  guide  told  us) — and  we  wound  up 
easily  in  two  hours  to  Plauprat,  by  vari- 
ous conveyances,  mules,  chaises,  and  (d^t 
being  put  in  requisition.  We  finally  got 
9,000  feet  above  our  ordinary  walk  in  life, 
and  held  Mont  Blanc  in  the  hollow  of  our 
hands. 

Every  peak  and  every  glacier,  all  the 
"  aiguilles,"  the  pine  forests  below  and 
the  eternal  snow  above— all  is  visible 
from  this  splendid  position  ;  you  are  two^ 
fifths  of  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  above 
the  valley,  and  see  what  is  justly  called 
the  "  whole  mass  of  Mont  Blanc." 

One  little  fleecy  cloud  rested  two  min* 
utes  on  that  rounded  summit  which  they 
call  ** Napoleon's  Hat" — and  indeed  it 
reminds  one  of  a  chapeau-bras — and  then 
went  floating  up  into  the  blue,  retaining 
the  shape  perfectly,  as  if  it  were  seekuig 
some  other  monarch  higher  up  to  crown 
with  its  unsubstantial  honors.  It  was  a 
pretty  phenomenon,  and  much  noticed  and 
talked  of  by  our  guides,  one  of  whom  had 
scaled  that  dizzy  height  sixteen  times. 
He  was  "  chief  of  the  guides,"  and  wore 
a  medal.  We  could  trace  well  the  path 
over  the  awfully  dangerous  solitudes,  used 
by  those  who  are  so  foolishly  venturesome 
as  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc ;  and  our  memory 
of  it  has  lent  a  painful  interest  to  the  ac- 
cidents which  we  have  since  read  of,  for 
we  know  into  what  fearful  crevasses  have 
fallen  those  doomed  men  who  perished 
there. 

The  older  guides  shook  their  heads  when 
they  talked  about  it.  **  I  do  not  like  to 
look  at  him,^^  said  one  old  fellow,  and  yet 
he  lives  at  the  chalet  at  Plauprat,  and  is 
obliged  to  look  at  **  him  "  always.  But 
we  were  obliged  to  descend  and  to  look  at 
**  him  "  no  more.  Mi^estic  monarch  of 
mountains,  he  gives  you  thoughts  and 
memories  which  will  follow  you  all  the 
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days  of  your  life ;  which  will  be  bleaned 
compaaions  for  a  sleepless  night,  and 
which  will  not  be  anworthy  as  the  solace 
ot  boe  bed  of  sicknens  and  of  death. 

'^  Give  me  a  ^reat  thought,"  said  the  dy- 
ing Herder,  '*  that  I  may  solace  myself." 

We  lo8t  the  Matterhom.  We  presented 
ourselves  at  Visp,  as  according  to  pro- 
irramme  it  is  proper  to  do ;  but  it  *'  snow- 
ed and  it  bio  wed,"  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned.  Vi^  was  dreadfully  sad. 
The  inundations  of  the  spring  of  IB&9  had 
been  yery  severe,  and  that  dimstroos 
stream  of  sand  and  stone  swept  across  the 
Talley,  mining  the  Tillage  and  adjacent 
meadows. 

We  were  glad  to  leaTc  it  behind  us  and 
begin  to  ascend  the  Simplon.  Here  we 
leave  on  our  lefl  the  town  of  Brieg,  which 
fteems  to  be  all  turrets,  belonging  to  a 
&mily  who  have  the  appropriate  name  of 
Stockalper.  Then  we  wind  slowly  and  te- 
diously upward.  It  takes  four  horses  to 
drag  us  and  our  carriage.  What  a  colos- 
sal undertaking,  this  road !  We  have  a 
weary  time  of  it  up  to  the  **  second  ref- 
uge." Here  we  get  a  level,  and  bend 
round  the  valley  of  the  Gauther;  here  we 
begin  to  traverse  ''galleries,"  to  go 
through  the  solid  rock,  to  span  precipices ; 
so  on  and  upward  to  the  summit,  the  re- 
gion above  vegetation,  where  we  see  the 
red  moss,  the  only  thing  which  grows 
above  the  snow. 

Here  Ls  a  hospice,  and  some  of  the  real 
Bt.  Bernard  dogs  have  been  brought 
here.  These  intelligent  creatures  flew 
round  and  round  our  carriage,  and  gave 
us  an  almost  human  greeting.  We  could 
imagine  how  glad  we  should  be  to  see 
them  if  we  were  *'  the  traveller  lost  in  the 
snow  "  of  the  old  picture-books.  As  it 
was,  we  were  sorry  when  the  crack  of  the 
postilion*8  whip  dismissed  them  and  we 
spun  rapidly  on  round  the  curves  of  this 
wonderful  road. 

Our  eyes  were  caught  here  by  a  glori- 
ous view.  The  Bernese  Alps  in  all  their 
majesty  rose  high  in  the  heavens  above 
and  beyond  all  the  other  peaks,  and  the 
clouds  seemed  to  part  that  we  might  catch 
a  glimpse  of  this  splendid  chain.  Afler 
this  it  was  a  succession  of  wonders.  We 
drove  behind  and  under  miniature  Niaga- 
ras, which  were  conducted  over  our  heads. 
We  drove  through  solid  rocks,  and  began 
to  feel  that  we  were  on  Aladdin's  en- 
chanted carpet,  and  might  easily  float  on 
the  air.    There  is  no  describing  tUis  road. 


It  must  be  experienced  to  be  believed. 
You  surprise  the  secrets  of  the  Alpine 
world,  and  descend  with  the  gnomes  and 
rise  with  the  spirits.  Glaciers,  water- 
fidls,  SDOW  mountains,  predpioes  beeooM 
familiar  objects. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  we  were  very  hun- 
gry when  we  reached  Simplon,  and  that 
we  enjoyed  the  roast  partridges  and  good 
wine  of  the  Fletschom.  Great  emotions 
are  appetizing,  there  is  no  doubt ;  so  is  the 
keen  air  of  the  Alps. 

Here  we  begin  (afVer  dinner)  percq>ti- 
bly  to  descend.  Here  we  put  an  iron  drag 
on  our  wheels,  which  grinds  horribly. 
Here  we  drive  into  the  tremendous,  sav- 
age, grand  gorge  of  Gondo.  Gustave 
Dor^  might  well  paint  these  slate  rocks, 
innocent  of  vegetation,  these  mighty  gaps, 
these  terrible,  gloomy  precipices,  this 
rushing  water,  for  his  entrance  to  the  In- 
ferno. Over  your  head  leaps  the  tremen- 
dous torrent  of  the  Frassinone.  You  are 
carried  behind  and  under  it ;  as  you  panse 
to  look  back,  your  senses  fiiil  to  convince 
you  that  you  have  done  so  wonderful  a 
thing. 

On  one  of  these  galleries,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  is  the  memorable  inscription  : 

**  JRn  ItalOf  180S.    Napoleon,  Impeimtor.'* 

"  Imperator,"  indeed ! 

So  down  and  down  to  Isella  and  a  C021 
tom-house. 

Then  come  the  chestnut  and  the  vine. 
The  air  is  sofl  and  delicate.  Have  the 
past  few  hours  been  real,  or  has  a  pasion- 
ate  dream  crept  over  yon?  You  crosH  the 
Doveria,  gentle  name  for  the  same  wild 
torrent  which  has  torn  so  fiercely  along 
your  path.  The  maize  fields,  the  vines 
springing  from  tree  to  tree,  the  all-pei^ 
Tading  chestnut,  the  white  villages,  the 
graceful  campanile  rising  in  the  air,  the 
bounteous  landscape,  all  tell  you  that  you 
have  reached  the  land  of  your  dreams. 
This  is  Italy. 

We  descended  at  Domo  d'Ossola,  a 
quaint,  dirty,  and  picturesque  characteris- 
tic Italian  town.  How  strange  this  imme- 
diate difference  of  nationality !  We  aro 
only  ten  hours  from  a  chftlet,  a  glacier, 
and  a  snow  mountain,  and  here  no  one 
stone  lies  upon  another  as  it  does  in  Switz- 
erland. We  are  eating^figs ;  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  large-eyed,  swarthy  Italians. 
A  different  race,  a  different  clime,  a  difier- 
entarchitecture,  a  different  language ;  and 
different  they  will  remain  forever. 

M.  E.  W.  S. 
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If  it  be  true,  as  the  Roman  adage  says, 
tliat  **  twice  he  gives  who  quickly  gives," 
what  sum  shall  indicate  the  impetuous 
generosity  of  America  to  stricken  Chi- 
cago ?  The  marvel  of  that  spectacle  was 
less  the  grand  volume  of  charity  (though 
this  was  ten  millions)  than  the  prompt- 
ness of  it ;  for  before  mayors  could  pen 
their  proclamations,  or  selectmen,  com- 
mon councils,  boards  of  exchange,  and 
chambers  of  commerce  could  assemble  to 
vote  aid,  people  were  in  the  streets  with 
subscription  lists,  with  money  drawn  out 
of  savings  banks,  with  garments  hastily 
mode,  and  baskets  hurriedly  laden  for 
Chicago.  It  is  this  spontaneity  that  makes 
us  proud  of  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women— proud  of  our  America.  Ere  he 
had  fully  read  the  great  news  that  memo- 
rable Monday  morning,  papa's  hand  went 
to  his  pocket  and  mamma's  to  her  work- 
basket  ;  the  merchant  took  his  check-book, 
and  the  mechanic  was  pledging  a  day's 
wages  to  Chicago.  Before  the  flames 
were  quenched,  the  telegraph  was  tapping 
to  Mayor  Mason,  **  Draw  on  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  for  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars."  Within  a  few  days  Bos- 
ton had  given  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  dol- 
lars for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  her 
population ;  money,  food,  and  clothing 
were  pouring  westward  from  Bangor,  east- 
ward from  San  Francisco ;  there  were  relief 
parties  in  Chicago  from  all  the  neighbor- 
ing cities ;  in  every  obscure  hamlet,  peo- 
ple unbidden  met  together  to  give ;  and 
when  a  '*  relief  train  "  ran  from  New 
York  night  and  day,  more  touching  than 
the  munificence  of  merchant  princes  was  it 
to  read  such  things  as  these : 

SusQUEHANXA.  Oct.  U.—Iotenso  sympathy 
is  manifested  all  along  the  road,  and  numbers 
of  people  of  all  classes  are  assembled  at  the 
•l^^pots  attempting  to  throw  bundles  on  board 
as  we  whisk  past.  Goods  are  piled  np  at  the 
principal  stations  awaiting  the  next  train. 

Klmisa,  Oct.  11.— Dense  crowds  were  ool- 
lectetl  at  BInghamton,  Owego,  and  Waverley, 
notwithstanding  the  rain,  and  handkerchieft 
wore  waving  fh>m  every  cottage  and  shanty. 
Contributions  are  waiting  at  every  station. 

To  find  another  such  upheaval  of  popu- 


lar emotion  we  must  go  back  to  '61 ; 
but  this  of  '71  vras  for  mercy,  not  for 
vengeance. 

It  is  less,  I  repeat,  the  vast  sums  given 
in  this  noble  lavishness  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  that  we  are  proud  to 
recall,  than  the  instinct  which  instantly 
showed  itself— the  common  desire — the 
generous  thought  flashing  as  swiftly  be- 
tween city  and  city,  man  and  man,  as  the 
very  electricity  that  told  the  news,  and 
anon  as  swiftly  flowering  into  generoi« 
deed.  Ah,  America,  ours  to  glory  in  when 
we  witness  this  universal  impulse  of  sym- 
pathetic charity  for  those  in  stress !  There 
are  patriotic  topics  which  we  surrender  to 
the  Fourth  of  July  orators — the  height 
of  the  Alleghanies,  the  breadth  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  length  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
area  of  the  prairies,  the  bulk  of  falling 
water  at  Niagara.  We  may  even  trust 
these  gentry  to  exploit  our  free  govern- 
ment, free  homesteads,  free  schools,  free 
speech,  free  worship,  free  press,  careers 
fi«ed  from  caste,  and  country  parted  among 
a  million  land-owners.  But  we  cannot 
think  without  pride  of  becoming  one  day 
a  people  instinctively  lavish  in  mercy  to 
the  conquered  and  in  charity  to  the  suffer- 
ing. There  were  thugs  and  tire-bugs  even 
in  Chicago ;  there  will  be  some  such  every- 
where and  always.  There  were  a  few 
solemn  personages  who  groaned,  with  up- 
turned eyes,  that  Chicago  was  a  Sodom 
and  Peshtigo  a  Gk)morrah  ;  but  they  were 
sounder  in  deed  than  in  doctrine,  showing 
by  their  acts  that  if  the  fire  was  a 
"  visitation  of  Providence,"  its  lesson  of 
wrath  was  eclipsed  and  forgotten  in  its 
grander  lesson  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
Christian  charity.  The  true  crown  of 
America  is  her  magnanimity ;  her  chief 
jewel  is  the  generosity  of  her  people. 
Other  nations  have  fought  as  bravely,  and 
more^kilfully ;  but  how  many  others  have 
been  0>  magnanimous  to  the  conquered? 
How  many  others  would  have  been  more 
careful,  more  humane,  more  dexterous  to 
avoid  increase  of  suffering,  in  raising  four 
million  slaves  to  self-depending  freemen, 
incorporating  them  into  the  body  politic? 
And  in  what  nation  does  charity  flow 
more  spontaneously  from  all  ranks  of  its 
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people   when   suffering    humanity  cries 
aloud  from  an  Ireland,  a  Lancashire,  a 
Paris,  from  a  SaTannah,  New  Orleans,  or 
Chicago? 
Lowell  writes  of  America : 
She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor, 
She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind. 

With  so  much  elbow-room  in  the  New 
World,  there  is  no  need  of  crowding,  and 
rarel}'  are  we  taught  the  cruel  lesson  that 
a  neighbor's  gain  is  our  loss,  hb  misfor- 
tune our  opportunity.  We  learn,  rather, 
that  a  neighbor's  calamity  is  a  calamity 
fur  all.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  welcome  here 
a  thousand  skilled  workmen,  where  a 
hundred  coming  upon  Manchester  or 
Lyons  would  breed  a  riot.  '*  Glad  to  see 
you,  stranger,"  is  an  Americanism ;  and 
the  further  you  go  into  the  West,  into 
Wisconsin,  into  the  wilderness,  the  heartr 
ier  is  your  welcome.  It  is  amusing  to 
note  the  instinctive  jealousy,  hostility, 
and  apprehension  of  a  stranger  coming 
hither  to  live  from  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
toward  his  fellow-craftsmen  of  any  occupa- 
tion. It  is  foreign-bom  laborers  who  in- 
stinctively fear  the  rivalry  of  the  freed- 
man.  it  Is  foreign-born  laborers  who  in- 
stinctively fear  the  rivalry  of  the  Chinese. 
Such  impressions  are  perhaps  as  involun- 
tary and  unavoidable,  for  a  time,  as  the 
race-marks  in  one's  face;  they  tell  of 
hereditary*  struggling  in  overcrowded  ca- 
reers. But  after  some  years,  the  new- 
comer learns  that  there  is  room  for  him 
here,  and  room  for  one  more.  Then  he 
drops  by  degrees  the  self-preserving  in- 
stinct to  kick  down  the  ladder  lest  another 
ascend.  Rising  in  life  Is  so  easy  here, 
— indeed,  so  inevitable,  with  decent  self- 
control — that  one  learns  to  lend  the  help- 
ing hand  on  all  sides,  without  fear  of 
being  himself  impeded.  So,  in  fine,  sym- 
pathy Is  rarely  liable  to  be  checked  by 
selfish  exultation.  The  loss  of  a  city 
seems  a  '  *  national  calamity. ' '  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  hasten  to  the  rescue  of 
Chicago,  though  the  burnt  city  was  yes- 
terday their  commercial  rival,  and,  thanks 
to  their  generous  aid,  will  soon  be  so 
again. 

Washington  Irving,  with  much  humor, 
perhaps  with  rather  more  humor  than 
truth,  described  **  the  Almighty  Dollar  " 
as  a  "  great  object  of  universal  devotion 
throughout  our  land."  If  it  be  an  object 
of  devotion,  at  least  Chicago  demonstrates 


[Dec. 

that  we  sometimes  use  th^  almighty  dollar 
as  the  Almighty  conceivably  means  that 
dollars  shall  be  used. 


PUBLIC  READINGS. 

If  the  army  of  public  readers  who  have 
just  taken  the  field  again  for  the  winter's 
campaign  will  accept  a  suggestion  from 
one  of  their  humble  admirers,  the  hint 
shall  be  given  in  a  single  word — read. 
This  is  a  great  favor,  I  know,  to  ask,  for 
good  reading  is  rarely  declaiming,  and  nev- 
er is  acting.  Why  should  the  reader  ges- 
ticulate like  a  Communist,  or  aim  to  per- 
sonify by  his  manners  the  characters  sup- 
posed to  be  talking?  Think  of  a  refined 
woman,  in  ordinary  evening  dress,  trying 
to  swell  her  face  and  frame  to  resemble  a 
FalstaflTs,  or  rubbing  her  knees  the  better 
to  personify  a  country  squire.  Such  in- 
congruous, half-way  acting  only  robs  the 
elocutionist  of  personal  dignity,  while 
it  adds  nothing  to  the  intelligibility  of  the 
author.  Surely  the  drunken  scenes  in  the 
*'  Tempest "  are  lucid  enough  to  spare  an 
educated  gentleman  the  necessity  of  reel- 
ing about  the  platform  before  -an  audi- 
ence, or  of  hiccupping  profusely  into  his 
book ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  ges- 
turing and  posturing,  the  staring  and 
starting,  the  contortions  and  gesticula- 
tions of  public  readers.  I  say  that  these 
things  cannot  create  an  illusion,  because 
there  is  no  scenery,  no  furniture,  no  sur- 
roundings, no  costumes,  no  body  of  fellow- 
actors  to  properly  support  and  justify  such 
dramatic  trickery.  The  man  who  reads 
is  clothed  in  a  tight  dress  coat  and  white 
kid  gloves ;  or  the  woman  who  reads  rus- 
tles at  each  gesture  a  finshionable  silk 
gown :  can  we  lose  the  identity,  and  ima- 
gine the  one  a  grave-digger  and  the  other 
a  clown  ?  My  good  sir,  when  you  glance 
down  and  up  your  enviable  broadcloth, 
from  shirt-front  to  shoes,  as  you  exclaim 
"  Look  at  these  rags ! "  do  you  fancy 
this  to  be  more  effective  than  if  your  eyes 
had  remained  on  your  book?  Respected 
madam,  do  you  help  matters  by  that  bar- 
ren grasp  at  your  pretty  chin,  as  you 
'** swear  by  this  beard"?  Pshaw,  the 
thing  is  an  imposition.  "  Yonder  blesped 
moon ''  is  the  side  gas-light,  and  as  your 
extra  contortions  do  not  have  the  paint- 
er's and  costumer's  art  to  justify  thorn, 
they  only  tell  against  you. 

Mrs.  Pedigree,  the  public  reader,  is  a 
cultivated,  intelligent,  and  refined  woman^ 
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beautiful  in  face  and  of  magnificent  figure. 
When  this  iamous  elocutionist  suddenly 
entered  upon  the  stage  of  the  hall  where 
Portia  and  I  sat  among  an  eager  audience, 
we  could  not  refrain  from  joining  in  the 
general  involuntary  cry  of  admiration  at 
her  fine  features  and  majestic  presence. 
Pausing  one  instant,  she  tragically  swept 
half-way  across  the  platform,  and,  in  a 
Toice  which  thrilled  and  hushed  the  house, 
sepulchrally  remarked,  **  Will  anybody 
be  good  enough  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter? "  In  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence  wa- 
ter was  found  and  brought,  the  audience 
haying  three  minutes  for  inspecting  the 
lady  as  she  stood,  serene  and  high,  on  a 
spot  selected  at  the  rehearsal,  and  in  an 
attitude  chosen  with  great  taste  from  her 
repertoire  for  such  occasions.  Then  the 
house  breathlessly  watched  her  as  she 
took  the  glass — her  stately  bow,  her  leis- 
urely draught  of  the  water,  inaudible  and 
inimitable.  "Will  anybody  be  good 
enough  to  light  this  gas?"  The  same 
man  Peter — her  own  man  in  fiujt — grare- 
ly  performed  this  office,  the  rounded  Ped- 
igree arm  and  tapering  Pedigree  forefin- 
ger pointing  out,  till  the  very  moment  of 
lighting,  the  exact  position  of  that  one 
neglected  gas-tube,  to  the  faithful  Peter, 
who,  poor  man,  knew  it  perfectly  well. 
It  is  done  in  every  place ;  it  is  the  Pedi- 
gree preliminary  to  her  readings;  and 
while  Peter  understands  his  busine&«»,  the 
local  janitor  Is  made,  by  a  small  gratuity, 
to  understand  his,  which  is  to  neglect  the 
water  and  one  gas-jet,  and  to  keep  out  of 
the  way. 

But  now  it  was  the  programme  that  in- 
terested us.  Alas,  how  quickly  that  idol 
fell !  Instead  of  reading  tranquilly,  and 
expressing  with  ease  the  meaning  of  her 
authors,  our  noble  Pedigree  sought  to 
half  sink  herself  in  the  roles  she  assumed. 
There  was  a  country  courtship  scene,  vrith 
our  elegant  friend,  as  I  have  said,  rubbing 
her  knees,  crossing  her  arms,  and  throw- 
ing herself  back  to  personify  a  self-satisfied 
squire.  Then  there  was  a  war-ballad, 
with  the  good  lady  straddling  like  an  offi- 
cer, and  yelling  commands  to  a  battalion 
which  could  have  heard  them  a  furlong 
off.  She  jerked  out  imaginary  swords 
from  imaginary  sheaths,  and  pulled  off 
imaginary  caps  from  a  very  unimaginary 
chignon,  and  all  in  a  way  to  electrify  her 
audience.  Everything  was  startling,  even 
the  pathetic  pieces.    And  what  was  the 


upshot  of  it  all?  That  we  carried  away 
a  memory  of  gruff  voices,  ungraceful  and 
unfeminine  attitudes,  coarse  looks  and 
gestures,  and  a  fruitless  effort  to  create  a 
stage  illusion.  The  performance  had  only 
succeeded  in  spoiling  the  charm  of  a  hand- 
some, intellectual,  and  well-bred  woman. 
She  had  lost  no  identity,  but  some  dignity ; 
she  had  forgotten  that  we  go  to  the  theatre 
to  see  acting,  but  to  the  lecture-room  to 
hear  reading. 

The  over-dramatic  way  of  reading  poe- 
try takes  away  the  attention  from  the 
b^uty  of  the  thought  or  the  story,  and 
fixes  it  on  the  performer,  where  it  is  but 
half  satisfied,  because  it  detects  a  certain 
incongruity  between  the  gentleman  out  of 
stage  costume,  sitting  at  a  desk,  and  yet 
conducting  himself  as  if  he  were  really 
twenty  different  personages  at  once. 
Surely  we  in  the  seats  might  be  at  least 
credited  with  enough  imagination  to  fancy 
how  an  order  would  be  given  to  soldiers 
without  a  young  lady's  yelling  it  in  our 
ears.  Most  elocutionists,  through  fear  of 
being  too  commonplace,  are  too  dramatic  ; 
through  fear  of  being  too  tame  are  too 
noisy.  In  order  to  display  their  vocal 
gymnastics  and  frill  range  of  gesture,  they 
make  the  author  suffer.  Affecting  pieces 
are  rarely  affecting  when  read  by  such 
performers,  for  athletic  gesticulations  are 
not  required  to  touch  the  hearer,  quiet 
reading  making  the  language  sufficiently 
pathetic.  The  Pedigree  essays  one  death 
scene  so  tragical  that  the  least  bit  of 
tranquil  reading,  of  true  tenderness  would 
have  melted  the  audience,  but  she  chose 
to  raise  her  voice  perpetually  in  a  stagey 
way,  and  to  startle  her  hearers  without 
deeply  moving  them.  In  emotional  pieces 
the  elocutionist  often  makes  his  audience 
shiver  with  a  sudden  ^clat  de  voix,  but  it 
does  not  bring  tears. 

Amusing  pieces  are  the  ones  in  which 
most  public  readers  are  eiyoyable.  The 
rapid  delivery  which  ruins  pathetic  pieces 
enhances  the  mirth  of  the  comic  ones. 
But  in  these  a  desire  to  personate  all  the 
characters  in  full  stage  fashion  often  leads 
to  extravagance.  Mrs.  Pedigree  makes 
Beatrice  and  Benedick  retort  upon  each 
other,  not  with  the  elegant  badinage  of 
refined  and  witty  people,  but  with  the 
pertness  of  the  soldier  and  the  bar-maid, 
and  instead  of  the  tranquil  manners  of 
the  court  drawing-room,  you  have  the 
coarse  repartee  of  the  inn. 

Philip  Quilibetl^T^ 
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THB  GREAT  ALPINE  TUNNEL. 
Toe  completion  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tun- 
nel is  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  scientific 
engineering  which  is  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  the  Suez  Canal :  works  of 
heroic  construction,  and  will  make  the 
present  age  ft)rever  memorable  in  hbtory. 
The  following  are  the  leading  facts  in  re- 
'gard  to  this  grand  achievement.  All  the 
world  knows  about  the  Alps,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  climbing  and  crossing  them. 
They  constitute  a  perfectly  continuous 
wall,  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
to  a  mile  or  two  above  the  clouds,  which, 
stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  the 
Adriatic,  completely  hems  in  Italy  and 
shuts  it  out  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  project  of  driving  a  tunnel  through 
these  mountains  and  opening  free  rail- 
way communication  was  often  suggested ; 
but  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  actual 
undertaking  to  the  enlightened  and  ener- 
getic resoluti  )n  of  Count  Cavour,  Prime 
Minister  of  Victor  Emanuel,  the  Italian 
King.  Cavour's  immediate  purpose  was 
to  unite  more  closely  the  two  divUions  of 
the  kingdom  over  which  his  sovereign 
then  ruled,  viz.,  Savoy  and  Piedmont; 
but  its  European  importance  was  so  con- 
fessed that  France  agreed  to  bear  half 
the  expense  of  construction.  The  tunnel 
is  not  carried  under  Mont  Cenis,  which  is 
fifteen  miles  from  it,  but  under  Mont  Frd- 
jus;  and  its  terminations  are  the  village 
of  Bardonnecchia  on  the  Italian  side,  and 
the  village  of  Foumeaux  on  the  French 
side.  Its  exact  length  Ls  7^  miles  and  212 
yards.  It  is  a  little  more  than  twenty-five 
feet  wide  and  about  the  same  height,  with 
a  semicircular  top,  and  through  it  passes 
a  double  track.  It  was  expected  that  at 
least  twenty-five  years  would  be  required 
for  its  completion;  but,  commenced  in 
August,  1857,  it  was  opened  in  September, 
1871,  the  co^t  of  construction  having  been 
some  thirty  million  dollars.  Of  course 
the  first  great  problem  was  to  make  the 
survey  so  as  to  fix  the  exact  direction  of 
the  axial  line,  by  working  to  which  the 
excavating  parties  might  meet  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain.  This  was  a  work 
of  extreme  delicacy,  but  it  was  executed 


with  great  precision.  The  whole  syston 
consisted  of  twenty-eight  triangles,  and 
there  were  eighty-six  measured  angles. 
The  various  trigonometrical  measurements 
were  repeated  ten,  twenty,  and  some  even 
sixty  times;  and  so  exact  was  the  work 
that  the  measurements  over  the  mountain, 
13,000  yards,  coincided  at  length  to  within 
an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  rock  was  bored  for  blasting  by 
water-power  furnished  by  the  mountain 
streams,  which  impelled  the  drilling  ma- 
chines by  compressed  air.  This  was  the 
ingenious  novelty  of  the  undertaking. 
The  quantity  of  water  used  was  35.317 
cubic  feet  per  second,  with  a  fall  of  144 
feet,  by  which  air  was  compressed  to  six 
atmospheres  by  means  of  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. This  compressed  air  was  conveyed 
through  a  cast-iron  tube  39  inches  thick, 
and  with  an  internal  bore  of  7.84  inches 
in  diameter.  The  drill  was  driven  by  a 
pLston  worked  by  the  condensed  air  from 
a  mjvable  press,  and  the  process  was  as 
follows :  Seven  drills  pierced  a  series  of 
holes  in  the  rock.  These  holes  were  aboat 
a  yard  in  depth,  an  inch  to  three  inches 
in  diameter ;  only  the  smaller  ones  were 
filled  with  powder,  the  larger  being  simplj 
made  in  order  to  diminish  the  resistance 
of  the  stone.  These  seventy  holes  took 
from  five  to  seven  hours  to  perforate,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  rock.  When 
the  holes  had  bean  made,  they  were  dried 
thoroughly  by  meaas  of  blasts  of  com- 
pressed air  and  then  charged.  The  mines 
were  successively  exploded,  beginning 
with  thosa  in  the  centre  of  the  vault. 
Then  the  fragments  were  cleared  awa}"  in 
trucks.  In  the  twenty-four  hours  the 
progress  varied  from  two  yards  to  two 
yards  and  a  half. 

The  meeting  of  the  workmen  in  the 
deptlis  of  the  mountain  last  winter  b 
thus  described  by  an  eye-witness* :  "  On 
the  9th  of  November,  1870,"  says  Mr. 
Qenesi,  **  I  was  on  my  regular  round  of 
inspection  as  usual,  when  1  fan.-ied  I  heard 
through  the  rocks  the  noise  of  the  explo- 
sion of  the  mines  on  the  Bardonneoohia 
side. 

*'  I  sent  a  despatch  to  dlscoter  if  thi 
hours  agreed.    They  did,  and  then  tiMm 
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could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  we 
were  nearing  the  goal.  Each  following  day 
the  explosions  were  to  be  heard  more  and 
more  distinctly.  At  the  beginning  of 
December  we  heard  quite  clearly  the 
blows  of  the  perforators  against  the  rocks. 
Then  we  Taguely  heard  the  sound  of 
voices.  But  were  we  going  to  meet  at 
the  same  level  and  in  the  same  axis?  For 
three  days  and  three  nights  engineers, 
foremen,  and  heads  of  gangs  never  left  the 
tunnel.  We  could  not  eat  or  sleep ;  every 
one  was  in  a  state  of  fever.  At  length, 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  December, 
the  rock  fell  in  near  the  roof.  The  breach 
was  made,  and  we  could  see  each  other 
and  shake  hands.  The  same  evening  the 
hole  was  clear — the  last  obstacle — and  the 
mountain  was  pierced,  our  work  was 
done.  What  a  rejoicing  we  had!  In 
spite  of  the  war,  the  cheers  of  all  scientific 
Europe  came  to  find  us  in  the  entrails  of 
our  mountain  when  the  happy  termina- 
tion of  our  enterprise  became  known .  The 
two  axes  met  almost  exactly;  there  was 
barely  half  a  yard  error.  The  level  on 
our  side  was  only  60  centimetres  (less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  3'ard)  too  high. 
But  afler  thirteen  years  of  continual  work, 
who  could  even  hope  for  so  perfect  a  re- 
sult? We  placed  at  the  point  of  junction 
an  inscription  on  a  marble  tablet,  com- 
memorative of  the  happy  event." 

Entering  the  tunnel  from  Savoy  (the 
north  or  French  side) ,  it  is  found  to  rise 
with  an  average  incline  of  1  in  45,  or  1 17 
feet  4  inches  per  mile,  to  a  point  just  mid- 
way, 429  feet  above  the  height  of  the  Savoy 
entrance.  From  this  point  descending  to 
the  Italian  side  the  incline  is  very  slight, 
about  1  in  2,000,  serving  only  to  let  the 
moisture  fl)w  off,  of  which,  however, 
there  is  very  little  in  the  tunnel.  But  one 
spring  was  found,  which  yielded  only 
seven  gallons  per  minute,  and  the  water 
for  drinking  and  other  uses  had  to  be 
brought  from  without.  The  greatest 
height  of  the  mountain  mass  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  tunnel  is  5,307  feet.  There 
are  no  perpendicular  shafls  from  the  snrfiice 
to  the  tunnel  for  air  supply,  and  yet  the 
atmosphere  within  it  proves  to  be  as  pure 
as  it  is  found  in  much  shorter  tunnels. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Pied- 
montese  laborers  under  the  direction  of 
Signor  Grattoni,  who  is  the  chief  engineer. 

The  geological  composition  of  the  mass 
along  the  tunnel  line,  beginning  at  the 
north  entrance,  is:  first  a  thickness  of  2,350 


yards  of  schist :  then  396  yards  of  quarts ; 
next  2,954  yards  of  compact  limestone ; 
and  the  remainder  on  the  Italian  side  is 
all  schist.  In  a  geological  point  of  view 
this  excavation  has  much  interest,  as  it  is 
the  most  considerable  earth  penetration 
that  has  been  hitherto  accomplished.  To 
utilize  its  lessons  there  are  placed  in  the 
School  of  Mines  in  Paris  196  mineral 
specimens,  each  being  supplied  with  a 
label  showing  the  distance  of  the  place 
where  it  was  collected  from  the  opening 
of  the  tunnel ;  and  there  is  also  a  similar 
collection  at  T^rin.  It  is  curious  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  M.  Sismonda  pre- 
pared a  map  indicating  the  theoretical 
succession  of  the  strata  in  the  mountain 
which  has  now  been  perforated,  and  every- 
thing has  been  found  in  the  place  where 
it  was  supposed  to  be.  Verification  has 
been  absolute  on  an  immense  scale,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  say, "  For  the  learned 
men  the  mountains  are  made  of  glass,  as 
their  eyes  can  see  everything  within  their 


MAGNETISM  AND  THE  AUN. 
What  the  wonderful  immaterial  agency 
may  be  by  which  matter  in  its  free,  ele- 
mental, metallic  state  inflaences  and  at- 
tracts other  metallic  matter  at  a  distance, 
or  by  which  the  earth  acting  upon  a  bal- 
ance steel  needle  causes  it  to  point  to  the 
pole,  we  are  far  enough  from  knowing ; 
but  whatever  it  be,  it  belongs  to  the  solar 
system  and  involves  the  sun  in  its  effects. 
It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  the 
magnetic  needle  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
solarspots ;  that  is,  they  each  have  eleven- 
year  periodicities  which  coincide  with 
each  other.  Great  perturbations  of  the 
solar  surface— cyclones  in  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere— it  is  also  known,  are  attended  with 
agitations  of  the  needle  over  large  areas 
of  the  earth,  which  take  the  name  of  mag- 
netic storms.  It  is  a  very  natural  suppo- 
sition, therefore,  that  so  grand  an  obstruc- 
tion to  solar  influences  as  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  would  result  in  sKtme  form  of 
magnetic  derangement  on  the  earth,  and 
this  is  the  case  to  so  important  an  extent 
that  magnetic  observations  are  now  ex- 
tensively provided  for.  Mr.  Diamilla 
Miiller  records  in  the  "  Gazette  Official 
del  Regno  d'Etalia,"  that  on  the  22d  of 
December  last  the  needle  followed  its 
usual  course  until  the  commencement  of 
the  eclipse;  then  it  went  backward  until 
1:58  p.  M.,  when  it  atta^jif%ja^i©i^le 
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declination  at  the  time  the  eclipse  be- 
came total.  Afterwards  it  resumed  its 
movement  westward  until  it  exactly  took 
up  the  position  occupied  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eclipse. 


PREVENTION  OF  BOILEB  EXPLOSIONS. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  terrible 
casualties  has  created  a  widespread  ap- 
prehension that,  in  spite  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge and  the  utmost  care,  boilers  will  con- 
tinue to  blow  up,  and  that  in  going  into 
their  vicinity  we  are  &cing  a  risk  which 
no  human  foresight  has  yet  been  able  to 
provide  against.  That  there  is  danger  as 
boilers  are  at  present  managed  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny ;  but  that  the  danger  is 
insurmountable,  or  in  any  degree  chai'ge- 
able  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  properties  of  iron  and  steam,  are  gross 
errors  which  need  to  be  speedily  removed. 
Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  these  explosions 
is  an  accident,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term ;  on  the  contrary,  they  flow  as  nat- 
urally from  ascertained  causes  as  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  fired  powder-cracker,  or  the 
bursting  of  an  ignited  bomb-shell.  In 
one  case  it  is  overpressure  of  steam,  in 
another  a  defective  boiler,  in  a  third  a 
lack  of  water,  and  in  all  a  totally  inexcus- 
able ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
known  laws  which  govern  the  action  of 
steam.  Given  the  causes,  the  question  is, 
how  may  these  be  removed  and  safety  se- 
cured ?  Science  can  manage  both  iron  and 
steam,  but  it  cannot  yet  control  the  mo- 
tives and  actions  of  men ;  and  as  men  are 
the  primary  delinquents  in  this  class  of  dis- 
asters, the  problem  is  to  devise  some  way 
by  which  they  may  be  effectively  reached. 
Moral  considerations  are  of  little  avail, 
for,  put  against  money,  they  almost  inva- 
riably kick  the  beam.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  the  law,  and  this,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  supported  by  a  united  and  vigor- 
ous public  sentiment. 

How  the  law  may  be  best  applied  L<<  yet 
an  unsettled  point.  A  late  report  on 
steam-boiler  legislation  in  England,  after 
laying  down  the  proposition  that  boiler 
explosions  are  as  a  rule  preventible,  and 
recommending  that  every  case  of  explo- 
sion shall  be  thoroughly  inquired  into  by 
a  competent  scientific  man,  whose  busi- 
ness it  shall  be  to  report  all  the  facts  to 
Parliament,  discusses  two  methods  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  reach  those  who 
permit  their  boilers  to  blow  up.  Both 
methods   locate   the   responsibility  with 


the  steam-user — the  man  or  company  in 
whose  interest  the  machinery  is  run ;  but 
this  is  all  they  have  in  common.  It  is 
sought  by  one  party,  including  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  having  charge  of  the 
subject,  to  establish  a  system  of  pains 
and  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
steam-user  in  the  event  of  his  allow- 
ing his  boiler  to  explode.  Others  advo- 
cate an  attempt  at  direct  prevention  by 
means  of  a  national  system  of  periodical 
inspection  enforced  by  the  government, 
but  administered  by  the  steam-users  them* 
selves,  with  the  assistance  of  ca:-o^/ido  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public.  In  &vor  of 
the  former  plan  it  is  urged  that  a  fixed 
minimum  sum,  to  be  exacted  absolutely  in 
case  of  an  explosion,  would  force  steam- 
users  to  adopt  an  efficient  system  of  pri- 
vate inspection.  If  inadequate  to  cover 
the  damage  done  to  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  others,  this  fixed  sum  is  not  to 
limit  the  claim  for  compensation;  if  a 
surplus  remains,  it  goes  into  a  fund  devoted 
to  the  a^istance  of  those  iiyured  by  ex- 
plosions in  cases  where  the  proprietors 
are  unable  to  compensate  the  yictims. 
An  absolute  penalty  of  this  nature  would 
also,  it  is  thought,  save  a  vast  amount  of 
litigation,  as  boiler-owners  would  then 
see  that  it  is  as  much  for  their  interest 
to  believe  that  explosions  are  preventible 
as  that  they  are  accidental;  and  such 
being  the  case,  they  would  soon  find  out  a 
way  to  prevent  them.  In  behalf  of  the 
second  plan  it  is  claimed  that  under  it 
steam-users  might  be  organiased  into  dis- 
trict associations,  each  of  which  should 
appoint  a  board  of  control  empowered  to 
caiTy  out  the  inspections,  and  levy  such 
rates  upon  the  steam-users  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  service ; 
the  different  boards  being  affiliated  by 
means  of  an  annual  conference  in  order  to 
promote  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
whole  system.  In  this  way  it  is  considered 
that  a  national  system  of  inspection  might 
be  built  up  which,  mildly  but  firmly  ad- 
ministered, would  not  only  prevent  the 
majority  of  steam-boiler  explosions,  but 
"would  be  the  means  of  disseminating 
much  valuable  information,  would  pro- 
mote improvements,  raise  the  standard  of 
boiler  engineering,  and  prove  a  national 
gain." 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  public 
is  allowed  a  voice,  this  scheme  virtually 
leaves  the  whole  business  in  the  hands  of 
the   boilerK)Wi^^,,^^j^vg^^umiDg 
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that  the  chance  for  improvement,  etc., 
which  the  organization  would  give,  consti- 
tutes a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  its  duties.  This  by  no 
means  follows.  Gain  of  money  is  too 
generally  set  before  gain  of  knowledge  to 
expect  a  class  like  this  to  lessen  the  one 
for  the  sake  of  advancing  the  other  ;  and 
it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  first  or 
Parliamentary  plan  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  effective.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  propositions.  That  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  lawmakers.  But  it  cannot  be 
too  frequently  reiterated  that  it  is  neither 
science  nor  mechanics  which  is  at  fault,  and 
the  sooner  the  public  understand  this  the 
sooner  will  it  be  able  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility where  it  properly  belongs. 


EXPLOSIONS  OF  GUN-COTTON. 
Thb  gun-cotton  works  at  Stowmarket, 
England,  blew  up  a  few  months  ago,  pro- 
ducing terrible  destruction,  and  killing 
or  wounding  more  than  half  the  people 
emplojed  in  them.  The  jury  report  that 
prolwibly  some  person  or  persons  unknown 
maliciously  added  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
quantity  of  the  cotton  after  it  had  passed 
the  government  tests.  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  rather  an  inference  tlian  a  de- 
monstrated fact,  and  it  is  probably  a 
strained  inference  at  that.  The  manu- 
facture of  gun-cotton  is  comparatively  a 
new  process ;  the  forces  involved  are  mys- 
terious as  they  are  terrific,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  there  is  much  yet 
to  learn  about  the  conditions  of  their  ac- 
tion. The  accident  at  any  rote  afforded 
painful  proo&  that  ignorance  was  a  cause 
of  at  least  a  part  of  the  fiital  results.  The 
first  explosion  took  place  in  a  magazine 
of  stored  cotton.  The  flames  spread  to 
some  sheds  containing  boxes  of  cartridges. 
The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Prentice,  infer- 
ring from  former  experiments  that  the 
cotton  under  these  circumstances  would 
only  burn  and  not  explode,  occupied  them- 
selves in  drawing  these  boxes  from  the 
fire.  But  they  did  explode,  and  the  un- 
fortunate gentlemen  were  literally  blown 
to  pieces.  While  the  parties  who  ought 
best  to  have  understood  the  danger  were 
still  in  such  fatal  error,  it  Is  f^afe  to  con- 
clude that  the  vital  want  of  the  ca.so  is 
more  accurate  knowledge.  This  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  the  &ct  that  gun- 
cotton  differs  from  other  explosives  in  be- 
ing dangerous  only  when  it  is  badly  made. 


Bad  gunpowder  will  not  ignite ;  bad  gun 
cotton  can  hardly  be  kept  from  ignition, 
its  safety  entirely  depending  upon  the 
perfection  of  its  manufacture.  The 
chances  are  many,  therefore,  that  the 
cauvse  of  the  explosion  in  this  case  was 
defective  manufocture  rather  than  wan- 
ton criminality. 


TEMPERATURE  AND  VITALITY. 

Tub  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water 
have  long  been  assumed  as  the  limits  be- 
yond which  animal  life  could  not  exist,  it 
being  supposed  that  any  animal  would 
freeze  to  death  if  cooled  to  32  deg.  Fahr., 
or  bum  to  death  if  heated  to  212  deg. 
Fahr.  This  is  true  of  the  higher  forms 
of  animal  life,  which  indeed  arc  confined 
within  a  very  much  narrower  range  of 
temperature.  But  it  turns  out  to  be  an 
error,  as  regards  some  of  the  lower  forms, 
which  in  this  as  in  several  other  respects 
contradict  our  notions  of  life  in  general. 

Recent  researches  by  Mr.  F.  Grace 
Calvert,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  degree  of  heat  required  to 
destroy  the  germ-life  in  solutions  of  or- 
ganic matter,  show  that  while  much  of 
this  life  disappears  at  212  deg.  Fahr.  some 
of  it  will  survive  a  heat  of  300  deg.  Fahr. ; 
but  at  400  deg.  Fahr.  all  appeared  to  be 
destroyed.  Mr.  Calvert  says :  '*  My  expe- 
riments were  made  with  solution  of  sugar, 
hay  infusion,  solution  of  gelatine,  and 
water  that  had  been  in  contact  with  putrid 
meat.  To  carry  out  these  experiments,  1 
prepared  a  series  of  small  tubes  made  of 
very  thick,  well-annealed  glass,  each  tube 
about  one  and  a  half  inch  in  length,  and 
having  a  bore  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  fluid  to  be  opera te<i 
upon  was  introduced  into  them  and  left 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  for  germ-life  to  be  largely 
developed.  Each  tube  was  then  hermeti- 
cally sealed  and  wrapped  in  wire  gauze. 
They  were  then  placed  in  an  oil  bath  and 
gradually  heated  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture, at  which  they  were  maintained  for 
half  an  hour.  The  sugar  solution  was 
prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  sugar  in 
ten  parts  of  common  water,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  all  night  so  that 
life  might  impregnate  it ;  then  placed  in 
tubes  and  allowed  to  stand  five  days. 
Some  of  the  tubes  were  kept  without  be- 
ing heated,  others  heated  to  200, 300,  400, 
and  500  deg.  Fahr.  respectively.  After 
being  kept  twenty-foi:yr,,^^f,  J|iu?B^i 
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of  the  tubes  were  microscopically  exam- 
ined. In  the  solution  not  heated  much 
life  was  seen  ;  at  212  deg.  a  great  portion 
of  the  life  had  disappeared ;  at  300  deg. 
the  sugar  was  slightly  charred,  but  the 
life  not  entirely  destroyed ;  while  at  400 
and  500  the  sugar  was  almost  entirely 
charred,  and  no  trace  of  life  observed. 
A  small  black  vibrio  obserred  resists  the 
high  temperature  and  all  chemical  solu- 
tions. The  hay  infusion  was  made  by  ma- 
cerating hay  in  common  water  for  one  hour, 
filtering  the  liquor,  and  leaving  it  exposed 
to  the  air  all  night,  when  it  was  sealed  in 
the  small  tubes.  The  results  were  exam- 
ined twenty-four  days  after  being  heated. 
In  this  case  as  in  the  sugar  solution  life 
was  observed  in  the  solutions  heated  to 
200  and  300  deg.  Fahr.,  while  in  those 
heated  to  400  and  500  deg.  Fahr.  life  was 
destroyed.  In  the  solution  not  heated 
fungous  matter  was  observed,  while  none 
appeared  in  any  of  the  heated  solutions. 
A  solution  of  gelatine  of  such  strength 
that  it  remained  liquid  in  cooling  was  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  introduced  into  the  small  tubes, 
which  were  sealed  and  heated.  The  fluids 
were  examined  twenty-four  days  after  be- 
ing heated.  The  animalcules  in  this  case 
were  principally  of  a  different  class  to 
those  observed  in  the  two  preceding  cases, 
and  this  class  were  iiyured  at  100  deg. 
Fahr.  At  212  deg.  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  had  taken  place,  while 
at  300  deg.  all  life  was  destroyed.  Water 
was  placed  in  an  open  vessel  and  a  piece 
of  meat  suspended  in  it  until  it  became 
putrid.  This  was  placed  in  the  usual 
tubes,  heated,  and  the  contents  examined 
after  twenty-four  days.  In  this  case  life 
was  still  observed  at  300  deg.  Fahr., 
while  at  400  deg.  it  had  disappeared.  As 
previous  experimenters  have  not  exposed 
their  solutions  to  so  high  a  temperature 
as  300  deg.  Fahr.,  the  life  which  they 
found  was  due  to  the  development  of 
germs  remaining  in  the  fluid.'* 

Mr.  Calvert  also  found  that  the  animal- 
cules in  the  putrid  meat  liquor  were  as 
hard  to  freeze  as  they  were  to  burn.  He 
exposed  a  portion  of  the  liquor  for  twenty 
hours  to  a  temperature  ranging  from  the 
freezing  point  to  17  deg.  below.  Imme- 
diately after  melting  the  ice  the  animal- 
cules appeared  languid  and  their  power 
of  locomotion  was  greatly  decreased,  but 
m  two  hours  they  appeared  as  energetic 


as  ever.  This  but  confirms  the  observa- 
tions of  Ehrenberg,  who  found  imbedded 
in  the  ice  of  the  polar  regions  numerous 
species  of  his  so-called  polyc/asria^  which 
when  liberated  from  their  frosty  quarters 
gave  unmistakable  si«cns  of  vitality. 

More  recently  it  has  been  observed  that 
animals  of  much  higher  organization  live 
habitually  in  a  freezing  temperature  with- 
out any  apparent  decline  in  their  powers. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  ice  flea,  which, 
according  to  a  late  writer  in  "  Nature," 
has  its  abode  under  the  stones  dotting  the 
surface  of  the  Morteratsch  glacier.  Here 
they  live  upon  the  ice,  *'  in  an  atmosphere 
the  temperature  of  which  never  rises 
above  the  freezing  point ;"  and  yet  when 
disturbed  display  an  activity  which  leaves 
no  room  for  the  notion  that  they  have 
been  in  the  least  stiffened  by  the  cold. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Calvert  have  a 
significant  bearing  on  the  theory  of  spon- 
taneous generation  ;  for  if  this  germinal 
matter  retains  its  vitality  through  a  heat 
of  300  deg.  Fahr. ,  and  is  afterward  capable 
of  passing  into  the  living  state,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  theory  can  by  no  means  l^e 
certain  that  the  germs  in  their  solutions 
were  all  destroyed,  since  280  deg.  Fahr. 
is  the  highest  heat  that  in  their  experi- 
ments has  ever  been  employed.  They 
have  also  an  immediate  practical  value  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  disinfection  by 
heat.  If  certain  formsof  germ  lifecan  with- 
stand a  temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  at 
which  the  charring  of  organic  matter  com- 
mences, it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  those 
germs  believed  to  be  concerned  in  the 
propagation  of  certain  forms  of  disease 
will  be  destroyed  below  this  temperature  ; 
and  as  no  such  degree  of  heat  is  attained 
or  even  attempted  in  the  ovens  designed 
for  the  purification  of  the  bedding  and 
clothing  of  the  sick,  it  seems  at  best  a 
very  uncertain  method  of  disinfection. 


THE  PHOSPHORESCENCE  OP  FISHES. 
Various  animal  substances  in  the  early 
stages  of  decay  have,  in  common  with 
numerous  other  objects,  both  living  and 
dead,  the  peculiar  property  of  shining  in 
the  dark  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
light  which  they  emit  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  that  given  off  by  slowly- 
oxidizing  phosphorus  has  led  to  the  use 
of  the  term  phospliorescence  as  a  general 
designation  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
bodies  of  decaying  fish  frequently  take  on 
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this  shining  appearance ;  and  M.  Panceri, 
in  a  memoir  lately  presented  to  the  As- 
sociation of  Naturalists  and  Physicians  of 
Turin,  claims  to  have  shown  that  the 
phosphorescent  substance,  wherever  in 
the  fish's  body  it  may  be  situated,  is 
always  fat,  and  that  the  light  proceeds 
from  the  slow  oxidation  of  this  fat  in  con- 
tact with  air.  The  skin  of  fishes  being 
permeable  t#  gases,  the  oxidati(m  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat  can  goon  without  difficulty. 
Phosphorescence  shows  itself  as  a  rule 
some  time  aflber  death,  and  continues  un- 
til putrefaction  commences.  As  soon  as  a 
true  decomposition  sets  in,  accompanied 
by  the  disengagement  of  ammonia,  phos- 
phorescence ceases.  The  phenomenon  is 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  fresh  water, 
alcohol,  or  carbonic  acid,  and  strengthened 
by  the  presence  of  oxygen. 


SANITARY  VALUE  OF  HARD  WATER. 
Manv  writers  on  hygiene  assert  that 
soft  water  is  superior  to  any  other  for 
both  drinking  and  culinary  purposes ;  the 
presence  of  earthy  salts  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  being  regarded  as  prejudicial 
to  health.  Dr.  Letheby ,  in  a  late  paper  on 
the  '*  Water  Supply  of  Towns,"  takes  an 
opposite  view,  strongly  advocating  the 
use  of  hard  water  as  being  not  only  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  best  adapted 
to  meet  the  physiological  wants  of  the 
system.  He  maintains  that  the  earthy 
matters  in  hard  water  are  essential  ele- 
ments to  be  provided  for  the  construction 
of  the  osseous  tissues ;  that  they  supply 
much  of  the  calcareous  salts  necessary 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  frame ;  and  that  in 
repudiating  their  use  we  are  throwing 
away  one  of  the  chief  provisions  of  Nature 
for  this  purpose.  No  one  could  say  that 
hard  water  was  not  far  more  ngreeable  to 
drink  than  soft  water,  while  it  certainly 
was  cooler  and  a  better  quencher  of  thirst. 
In  support  of  his  opinion,  Dr.  Letheby 
states  that  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
English  race  are  to  be  found  in  regions 
where  the  waters  are  hard,  from  flowing 
out  of  or  over  calcareous  strata.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  cattle  and  horses, 
as  shown  by  those  reared  in  such  counties 
as  Durham  and  Leicester,  and  the  horses 
of  Flanders,  while  the  Shetlands  only  pro- 
duce a  race  of  ponies.  But  the  strongest 
argument  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Letheby 

is  that  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  the 
death-rates  of  towns  supplied  with  hard 


and  soft  water  respectively.  By  cata- 
loguing the  towns  of  Great  Britain,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  their  water 
supply  so  far  as  known,  be  found  that  as 
a  rule,  where  the  water  was  hardest  the 
death-rate  was  lowest,  and  that  increase 
of  softness  was  attended  by  an  increase  of 
the  death-rate,  which  became  highest 
where  the  softest  water  was  used.  A 
table  giving  the  number  of  deaths  per 
year  per  thousand  of  popula,  and  also 
the  degrees  of  hardness  of  the  water 
supply  for  each  of  sixty-five  towns,  is  of- 
fered in  confirmation  of  this.  From  this 
table  it  appears  that  in  towns  supplied 
with  water  of  over  ten  degrees  of  hard- 
ness, the  average  death-rate  per  thousand 
Is  21.9.  In  those  towns  where  the  water 
supply  came  within  the  range  of  from  ten 
to  six  degrees  of  hardness,  the  death-rate 
rises  to  24.9  per  thousand,  reaching  an 
average  of  26.3  per  thousand  in  towns 
falling  within  the  range  of  from  six  to 
two  degrees  of  hardness,  and  attaining 
28.5  per  thousand  in  towns  where  the 
hardness  of  the  water  was  two  degrees  or 
under. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  the  inferences  of 
Dr.  Letheby  were  sharply  criticised  by 
several  speakers.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  towns  instanced  as  hav- 
ing a  high  death-rate  with  a  soft  water 
supply  were  notorious  for  their  general 
unsanitary  condition;  that  several  of 
them  were  seaport  towns ;  and  that  before 
any  inference  could  be  drawn  from  such  a 
tabulation,  the  various  causes  of  death  in 
the  several  localities  should  be  distin- 
guished ;  and  the  ages  of  the  populations, 
both  living  and  at  death,  should  also  be 
taken  into  account.  The  preference  of 
hard  to  soft  water  for  drinking  was  held 
by  one  speaker  to  be  a  mere  matter  of 
habit ;  and  by  others  it  was  shown  that 
the  problem  was  very  complex,  and  not  to 
be  solved  by  calculating  any  single  ^tor. 


LIVING  WITHOUT  EATING. 
Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  remark- 
able cases  of  women  who  take  no  suste- 
nance for  miraculously  long  periods  of 
time — the  last  case  being  even  the  most 
remarkable  of  all.  The  English  journals 
give  an  account  of  a  strong,  healthy 
woman,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  who 
"became  unwell  rather  suddenly,"  has 
been  mostly  confined  to  her  bed  for  three 
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years,  while  for  sixteen  months  she  has 
existed  without  food,  and  haA  only  taken 
a  little  water  occasionally.  It  is  however 
stated  that  she  has  a  p>eculiar  idiosyncra- 
sy, objecting  to  a  light  in  her  room  at 
night.  The  "Lancet"  obBcrres  that  as 
there  is  obviously  a  deficiency  of  physiolo- 
gical information  which  would  help  to  a 
right  judgment  in  such  a  case,  a  few  facts 
bearing  upon  it  may  not  be  irrelevant.  A 
healthy  person,  it  says,  expires  20,000 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  each  day,  contain- 
ing eight  ounces  of  solid  carbon,  and  this 
quantity  must  be  supplied  each  day  to 
maintain  the  bodily  weight.  If  we  as- 
sume that  a  debilitated  woman  lying  in 
bed  exhaled  but  four  ounces  of  carbon 
daily,  she  would  lose  a  pound  in  four  days, 
or  125  pounds  in  sixteen  months.  But 
death  ensues  firom  starvation  when  the 
body  has  lost  but  40  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 
"  But  no  account  has  here  been  taken  of 
the  nitrogen,  of  the  hydrogen,  and  of  the 
salts  leaving  the  body  by  th^  natural 
channels  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  bowels, 
and  over  the  discharge  of  which  the 
woman  can  exert  no  control,  and  which 
would  altogether  considerably  exceed  the 
car  ban  in  weight." 

The  lovers  of  the  marvellous  will  regret 
to  learn  that  the  claims  put  forth  in  be- 
half of  this  fasting  sister  have  been  aban- 
doned. 


GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  SCIENCE. 
When  we  look  over  the  long  list  of 
benefits  which  science  has  conferred  on 
many  departments  of  human  industry, 
and  remember  that  by  just  so  much  as 
these  have  been  bettered  has  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  been  improved,  there  no 
longer  remains  a  question  as  to  the  duty 
of  governments  toward  the  cause  of 
science  and  its  promoters.  If  its  para- 
mount object  be  the  welfare  of  the  citizen, 
and  the,  general  diffusion  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  a  liberal  encouragement 
of  scientific  research  will  largely  add  to 
this,  it  certainly  comes  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Government  to  see  that  these 
are  secured.  Scientific  men  as  a  rule 
are  poor ;  the  practical  results  of  their 
work  are  oftentimes  remote,  and  even  if 
immediate  are  rarely  secured  by  those 
most  entitled  to  them.  Thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  while  ready  and  anxious  to 
give  their  energies  to  the  advancement 
of  science,  they  are  hindered  in  their  work 


by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  are  not 
rarely  forced  to  abandon  a  field  which  by 
their  tastes  and  knowledge  they  are  eaii- 
nently  fitted  to  cultivate.  The  services  of 
these  working  men  of  science  can  ill  be 
spared,  for  in  the  direction  they  would 
take  us  lies  the  modem  road  to  national 
advancement.  Germany  long  ago  saw 
this,  and  set  to  work  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  are  told  by  Sir  William  Thom- 
son in  his  recent  address  before  the  British 
Association  that  in  Prussia  every  udItct- 
sity,  every  polytechnical  academy,  every 
industrial  school,  most  of  the  gramnuir 
schools,  in  a  word  nearly  all  the  schools 
superior  in  rank  to  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  common  people,  are  supplied  with 
chemical  laboratories,  and  a  collection  of 
philosophical  instruments  and  apparatus, 
access  to  which  is  most  liberally  granted 
by  the  directors  of  those  schools  or  the 
teachers  of  tho  respective  disciplines  to 
any  person  qualified  for  scientific  exp^ 
ments.  In  consequence  there  will  scarce- 
ly be  found  a  town  of  five  thousand  inhab- 
itants but  offers  the  possibility  of  scientifie 
'explorations  at  no  other  cost  than  reim- 
bursement of  the  expense  for  the  materials 
wasted  in  the  experiments.  Professois, 
preceptors,  and  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  are  engaged  on  account  of  their 
skilfulness  in  teaching ;  but  professors  of 
universities  are  never  engaged  unless  they 
have  already  proved  by  their  own  investi 
gations  that  they  are  to  be  relied  upon  for 
the  advancement  of  science.  Therefore 
every  shilling  spent  for  instruction  in  uni- 
versities is  at  the  same  time  profitable  to 
the  advancement  of  science. 

This  is  the  relation  which  Germany 
takes  to  science  and  scientific  men ;  and 
the  position  of  that  country  to-day,  not 
only  as  the  greatest  military  power  on 
earth,  but  what  is  a  fer  higher  title,  "  tlie 
foremost  in  science  of  all  the  nations,"  at- 
tests the  wisdom  of  the  measures  which 
her  rulers  were  the  first  to  inaugurate. 
England  is  also  rapidly  waking  up  to  the 
importance  of  the  question,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  bigoted  opposition  of  the  universities 
and  the  clergy,  has  already  made  great 
headway  in  the  cause  of  scientific  educa- 
tion ;  and  now  her  scientific  men  are  de- 
manding of  the  Government  such  a  liberal 
cooperation  in  their  work  as  shall  relieft 
it  of  the  uncertainties  of  private  ent^^ 
prise,  and  give  it  an  impulse  in  sozae  de» 
gree  commensurate  with  its  importaiiee* 
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"Castilian  Days."  By  John  Hay. 
Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     1871. 

One  inhospitable  Spanish  saying  Mr. 
Hay  very  properly  omits  from  his  amusing 
chapter  on  proverbial  philosophy — the 
adage  which  declares  the  farewell  day  of 
a  visit  to  be  the  most  welcome  one ;  for 
his  book  is  that  of  a  stranger  too  well 
pleased  with  the  country  not  to  have  made 
himself  agreeable  in  return.  It  may  not 
have  been  easy  to  do  so  among  a  people 
who  know  nothing  good  out  of  Spain,  and 
admit  individually  no  merit  in  it  to  equal 
their  own.  Tact  is  needed  to  gain,  as 
well  as  insight  to  improve,  opportunities 
for  the  keen  observation  which  has  pro- 
duced this  picture,  striking  in  its  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade,  of  Spanish  life.  It  is 
the  view  of  a  life  of  transition  and  trans- 
formation among  elements  that  come  be- 
lated upon  the  world's  stage  of  revolu- 
tionary action.  It  is  the  most  isolated 
and  original  nation  of  Europe,  yielding 
latest  and  most  reluctantly  to  the  demo- 
cratic wave,  studied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  advanced  and  cosmopolitan  re- 
publican. England  has  utilized  Spain 
without  caring  to  understand  her ;  France 
has  only  encamped  within  her  with  the 
*'  Encyclopedic ;  "  America,  having  no  op- 
posing interests,  can  sympathize  with  the 
struggle  against  excessive  loyalty  and  re- 
ligion, which  she  has  long  ago  perhaps 
too  thoroughly  got  rid  of. 

The  *'  resurrection  of  nations  "is  an 
unmeaning  phrase.  The  ballot-box  is  not 
going  to  bring  Pericles  back  to  the  Acropo- 
lis. The  spirit  of  modern  life  must  be 
breathed  into  wholly  new  forms,  and  the 
difficulty  of  adapting  such  new  forms  to 
the  national  character  of  Spain  is  im- 
mense. Mr.  Hay  points  this  out  very 
justly  and  clearly  in  his  historical  sketch 
of  the  overshadowing  growth  of  royal  and 
priestly  power,  though  we  think  he  errs 
in  the  broad  statement  that  the  public 
spirit  of  Spain  paid  little  respect  to  law, 
as  such,  at  the  time  of  the  closer  fusion  of 
the  provinces  under  Ferdinand.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  that  consolidation 
was  found  in  the  independent  attachment 
of  the  provinces  to  their  several  insti- 
tutions. Their  persistent  unlikeness  in 
customs  and  character  is  picturesquely 


touched,  and  ingeniously  used  in  proof  of 
their  fitness  for  local  autonomy  under 
some  form  of  federation .  The  author  sup- 
plies ample  illustrations  of  the  convincing 
reasons  for  his  generous  faith  that  such  a 
republican  government  is  coming,  though 
afar,  and  that  its  lingering  on  the  way  is 
more  the  fault  of  the  rulers  than  of  the 
people. 

The  grand  qualities  and  the  strange  de- 
fects of  Spanish  character  are  extremely 
well  indicated  in  the  chapters  on  the  in- 
fluence of  tradition  and  the  moral  of 
Spanish  politics.  A  certain  tough,  irasci- 
ble, honest  seLHshness  marked  the  Ibe- 
rians, in  common  with  all  the  primitive 
race  squeezed  by  the  Celts  into  the  rocky 
comers  of  Europe  that  overhang  the  sea. 
Besides  the  Gothic  sentiment  of  personal 
honor  and  the  orderly  and  organizing 
Latin  spirit  infused  by  conquest  into  Spain 
as  into  the  rest  of  Europe,  she  alone  among 
the  nations  gained  a  poetic  and  chivalrio 
grace  from  southern  invasion — the  rain- 
bow amid  storm  of  Saracenic  civilization. 
Mr.  Hay  admirably  traces  the  distorted 
growth  of  this  composite  character  under 
civil  and  religious  misrule,  and  fully  justi- 
fies his  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  that 
loyal,  devout,  yet  self-respecting  people. 
It  is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  their  nobles. 
In  the  history  of  her  patrician  order,  as  in 
all  things  else,  Spain  stands  apart  from 
Europe.  It  has  neither  been  fought  down 
as  in  France,  nor  legislated  down  as  in 
England,  toward  the  general  level,  but 
has  slowly  withered  and  intermarried  down 
into  a  comic  anachronism.  The  nobles 
have  had  neither  their  wars  of  the  Roses 
nor  their  Jacquerie;  their  estates  have 
never  been  confiscated,  nor  their  ranks 
decimated .  There  are  more  Spanish  d ukes 
and  mah^uises  to-day  than  English  peers 
of  all  orders,  omitting  too  those  titles  in- 
herited in  the  female  line  that  make  some 
of  them  quadruple  or  even  four  times 
quadruple  dukes.  But  they  give  few  true 
leaders  to  the  State,  and  they  have  dwin- 
dled too  long  under  the  near  shadow  of 
torpid  absolutism  to  have  preserved  the 
power  of  producing  such  leaders.  The 
Church  of  course  sends  no  standard-bearers 
forward.  Her  reverted  look  still  dwells 
sorrowfully  on  the  good  old  days  of  stake 
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and  Index.  The  bishops  resist  reforms, 
accepting  nothing  modem  but  their  posi- 
tion as  grumbling  creditors  of  the  State, 
which  assumed  their  support  in  1868,  and 
is  always  in  arrear  with  their  salaries. 
All  the  movement  and  play  of  life  result- 
ing from  this  state  of  things  is  presented 
incidentally,  with  points  of  epigram  and 
bits  of  narrative,  in  the  manner  of  a  pene- 
trating indifferent  looker-on,  but  with 
great  spirit  and  foithfulness. 

Under  a  rule  that  is  wholly  military, 
sustained  by  an  army  that  is  actively  po- 
litical, nothing  but  the  slow  process  of 
education  can  prepare  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple for  self-government.  They  are  now 
cheated  out  of  the  liberal  promises  of  their 
Constitution,  governed  by  captains-gen- 
eral over  the  provinces  who  amuse  them- 
selves by  turning  out  municipal  councils, 
suppressing  newspapers,  and  arresting 
whom  they  please  on  suspicion.  Mr.  Hay 
draws  a  sadly  grotesque  picture  of  the 
army,  composed  all  of  expectant  office- 
holders, the  heroes  of  twenty  conspiracies, 
who  keep  up  by  revolutions  the  state  of 
disquiet  that  makes  Spain  a^  paradise  for 
soldiers  of  fortune.  Indeed,  his  cool  de- 
scription of  the  capital,  with  its  centrali- 
zation, intrigue,  and  corruption,  reminds 
us  that  Madrid  and  Washington  are  not 
&r  apart  in  latitude. 

Spain  has  accepted  modem  theories  of 
education,  as  she  has  so  many  other 
things,  without  being  ready  for  their  prac- 
tice. Her  system  of  graduated  instruction 
in  the  several  orders  of  schools  is  admir- 
ably prepared,  only  the  pupils  are  rare 
and  the  salaries  not  forthcoming.  There 
is  a  Castilian  swell  in  her  catalogue  of 
ten  universities,  most  of  them  very  poor, 
and  some  of  them  near  extinction.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  education  of  the  official 
sort  is  to  begin  in  a  country  whose  best 
families  send  their  sons  abroad  to  get  it, 
and  whose  mothers  and  daughters  rather 
pique  themselves  on  sweet,  soft  ignorance 
of  all  leaming  but  the  seductive  science 
of  the  fan,  and  the  invigorating  lessons 
of  poor  French  novels.  But  there  is  a 
school  of  political  education  always  open. 
It  is  not  the  press,  for  though  nine-tenths 
of  the  literary  talent  of  Spain  finds  ex- 
pression in  joumalism,  her  newspapers 
are  more  recklessly  partisan  and  more 
vilely  personal  than  those  of  any  other 
European  conntry.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  debates  of  the  Cortes,  in  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  the  Republican  party,  and 


in  the  dissemination  of  their  oonvictioDS 
and  arguments  throughout  the  land. 
This  may  be  beginning  education  at  the 
wrong  end,  but  it  is  better  than  not  he- 
ginning  it  at  all, 

A  great  deal  of  information  on  thei^e 
Bul^ects  and  on  other  aspects  of  Spanish 
society,  of  the  kind  readers  most  wLih  to 
have,  and  travellers  usually  neglect  to 
give,  is  scattered  by  the  way  over  these 
lively  pages.  There  is  much  besides  of 
grave  reflection  in  the  careful  outline  of 
Spanish  financial  and  commercial  pros- 
pects that  is  worth  consulting.  Bat  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  both  to  the  au- 
thor and  our  readers  to  detain  them  longer 
from  his  passages  of  sharp  observatioa 
and  clear  description.  In  tracing  the 
new  life  of  Spain  he  has  neither  neglected 
her  picturesque  remains,  nor  wasted  od 
them  any  of  that  false  enthusiasm  tUt 
makes  most  books  of  Spanish  travel  so  m- 
sipid.  "  A  Field  Night  in  the  Cortes  "  is 
not  more  fresh  and  sparkling  with  per^ 
sonal  portraiture  and  the  very  light  of  to- 
day's life  and  action  than  **  A  Cnstie  in 
the  Air '» and  *'  The  City  of  the  Visigoths  " 
are  mellow  and  mournful  with  colors  re- 
flected from  bygone  days.  His  pictare 
of  the  Escorial  elaborates  in  thought  the 
sombre  grandeur  of  its  masH  and  gloom 
suggested  by  the  Rubens  at  Dr^en. 
But  among  the  thrice  holy  relics  &h 
shrined  there,  described  with  all  the  irrev- 
erent verve  of  Protestantism  fresh  from 
the  prairies,  what  has  become  of  the  rose- 
colored,  musk-scented  archangel^s  feather, 
that  used  to  be  paraded  for  the  devout  on 
its  satin  cushion?  "  An  Hour  with  the 
Painters,"  in  its  freedom  from  art  Jargon, 
and  its  careful  real  discrimination  between 
the  different  Spanish  schools  represented 
in  the  wonderful  Madrid  gallery,  shows  a 
fineness  of  critical  insight,  and  of  expres- 
sion as  well,  that  vrill,  we  hope,  be  devoted 
again  to  similar  sul^ects. 

Throughout  his  sketches,  in  fact,  the 
author  works  very  sparingly  with  the 
abused  art  of  word-painting,  employing 
instead  a  precise  and  rather  uncolored 
word-photography.  Almost  the  only  fiuilt 
of  style  in  which  we  regret  to  see  him  in- 
dulge is  an  excess  of  republican  ardor 
that  now  and  then  explodes  over  the  pag*. 
It  would  be  more  e^tive  if  more  tea- 
pered.  It  is  oruel  to  shake  up  the  poor 
kings  long  ago  judged  and  mookiei^ig, 
only  to  belabor  them  with  epithet* ;  wd 
one  or  two  of  the  ohapteis  m%bfe  li»  iii^ 
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proved  if  their  closing  sentences  were  re- 
placed by  the  beloved  Columbian  fowl  as 
a  tailpiece.  These  slight  overcharged  in- 
stances would  not  be  worth  noticing  were 
it  not  that  we  regard  Mr.  Hay  as  the 
most  promising  of  young  American  prose 
writers,  and  one  who  can  only  be  helped, 
not  harmed,  by  any  suggestion  of  a  higher 
finish  in  his  work. 

"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Latest 
English  Historian.  A  Narrative  of  the 
Principal  Events  of  the  Life  of  Mary 
Stuart,  with  some  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Froude's  *  History  of  England.'"  By 
James  F.  Meline.     (Hurd  &  Houghton.) 

Mr.  FroudCj  in  writing  history ,  assumes 
to  be  governed  by  the  moral  order  of 
things.  The  individual  or  party  in  any 
given  epoch  which  happens  to  be  on  what 
he  considers  the  right  side  is  to  be  favor- 
ably considered  under  all  circumstances, 
and  their  opponents  the  reverse.  "  Those 
who  pursue  high  purposes,"  he  says, 
"  through  crooked  ways,  deserve  better  of 
mankind,  on  the  whole,  than  those  who 
pink  their  way  in  blameless  inanity,  and, 
if  innocent  of  ill,  are  equally  innocent  of 
good." 

Many  of  Mr.  Froude's  historical  judg- 
ments are  traceable  to  this  rule.  It 
certainly  seems  to  be  the  keynote  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  career 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Mr.  Meline 
thinks  he  is  unfair  to  her,  and  labors  to 
show  that  he  is  so.  Analyzing  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Froude,  he  lets  the  facts 
as  he  believes  them  to  be  speak  for  her. 
We  will  briefly  state  the  case  of  each. 

Mr.  Froude  is  adverse  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  ca- 
reer. In  early  life,  previous  to  her  de- 
parture from  France,  she  is  described  as 
fascinating  and  unprincipled;  an  apt 
scholar  in  the  court  of  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cLs  ;  after  this,  a  being  of  *'  craft  and  de- 
ceit," the  world's  stage  never  having  seen 
**amore  admirable  actress."  She  Is  ac- 
«)rdingly  self-indulgent  and  qualified  to 
take  part  in  conspiracies.  This  she  does 
more  or  ^ess  during  her  life.  One  of  the 
greatest  is  the  murder  of  Damley,  in 
which  horrid  affiiir  Mary  is  a  cunning  ac- 
complice. Her  marriage  with  Bothwell 
is  another.  She  is  "  profoundly  attached  " 
to  this  man,  and  is  his  willing  and  loving 
consort.  The  documents  called  the  **  cas- 
ket letters"  prove  the  Queen's  guilt  in 
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the  Damley  murder,  and  her  iniquity  in 
other  directioas.  There,  too,  are  the  war- 
rant for  her  imprisonment,  or,  if  not  thi«, 
for  her  execution,  which  was  a  deliberate 
matter,  the  evidence  justifying  it  being 
carefully  considered  at  the  time.  Accept- 
ing Mr.  Froudes  statements  and  infer- 
ences as  true,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  bad  wo- 
man, and  that  she  deserves  from  posterity 
only  the  sympathy  awarded  to  criminals. 

Mr.  Meline  takes  the  opposite  view  of 
things.  In  regard  to  Mary's  character 
while  living  in  France,  he  shows  the 
beautiful  Princess  and  bride  of  Francw 
II.  to  have  been  refined,  cultivated,  and 
free  of  all  intercourse  with  the  abhorred 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  had  not  then 
acquired  political  ascendency.  "  Al- 
though Catherine  was  Queen  consort 
(during  Mary's  education)  and  Queen 
mother  (during  the  short  reign  of  her 
husband) ,  she  was  a  mere  cipher,  an  un- 
known quantity,  until  she  governed  in  the 
name  of  Charles  IX.  .  .  .  Even  a  mod- 
erate acquaintance  with  French  historians 
might  have  taught  Mr.  Froude  that  for 
twenty-six  long  years  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis mei-ely  vegetated  at  the  French  Court 
without  influence,  and  even  totally  ignored 
or  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  con- 
tempt ;  and  that  she  moreover  quietly  ac- 
cepted and  even  cultivated  the  utter  ob- 
scurity to  which  she  was  condemned." 

In  rektion  to  the  murder  of  Damley, 
Mr.  Meline  declares  his  adversary's  state- 
ment to  be  a  **  fancy  sketch."  Mr.  Me- 
line's  examination  of  the  various  report^ 
of  this  occurrence  Is  searching  and  com- 
plete. The  **  facts "  advanced  by  Mr. 
Froude  are  sifled  with  great  acutene^s, 
and  likewise  the  character  of  the  witness- 
es and  authorities  of  the  day,  together 
with  the  best  historians  of  the  event.  As 
this  is  the  most  serious  charge  made 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  reader  to  be  satisfied  who  com- 
mitted  the  murder,  and  what  were  the  mo- 
tives that  led  to  it.  Damley  was  regarded 
as  **  a  young  fool  and  proud  tyrant  "  by 
the  principal  lortls  around  the  Queen, 
and  they,  including  Bothwell,  conspired 
to  kill  him. 

**  In  addition  to  the  motives  of  revenge 
for  Damley *s  betraj'al  of  his  associates  in 
the  Riccio  murder,  .  .  .  Murray,  Mait- 
land,  and  others  had  the  more  powerful 
incentive  of  removing  him  as  the  main  ob 
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fttacle  to  the  oonfirmation  of  the  falcuible 
grants  of  crown  lands  bestowed  upon 
them  (Murray  most  of  all)  by  the  Qaeen, 
which,  by  law,  she  might  yet  revoke  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  of  twenty-fire,  and 
which  had  Damky  Hoed  she  certainly 
would  have  revoked,  * '  Subsequent  events 
confirm  this  view  of  the  matter,  such  as 
Parliamentary  acts  and  the  suppression 
of  papers. 

The  marriage  with  Bothwell— another 
fatal  circumstance  against  her,  could  Mr. 
Froude's  account  of  it  be  verified^-is  shown 
t )  have  been  .efl^ted  through  force,  and 
that  here,  as  at  other  times,  Mary  was  the 
victim  of  the  combined  action  of  her  no- 
bles. No  disinterested  person  could  fiul 
to  give  her  the  benefit  of  all  doubt  in  this 
heinous  transaction.  We  have  no  cqmce 
tj  give  to  its  details,  which  are  clearly  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Meiine.  The  murder  of 
Damley  and  the  marriage  with  Bothwell 
constitute  the  principal  charges  against 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  these  proved,  the 
rest  would  be  of  little  consequence.  With 
regard  to  the  "  casket  letters,"  which 
were  said  to  be  written  by  Mary,  and  held 
to  be  self-convictbg,  and  which  were  used 
to  her  ruin  in  England,  they  are  regarded 
as  forgeries  by  the  b^t  authorities,  and 
only  sanctioned  by  those  who  defend 
Mary's  heartless,  hypocritical,  and  per- 
sistent enemy,  Elizabeth,  and  who  evi- 
dently, according  to  Mr.  Froude,  took 
crooked  ways  to  achieve  her  **  high  pur- 
poses." 

Apart  from  facts  pro  and  con,  whether 
advanced  by  Mr.  Froude  or  by  Mr.  Meiine, 
there  is  abundant  collateral  evidence  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  a  consideration  of 
the  case  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She 
lived  among  a  barbarous  people.  The 
Scotch  nobles  who  managed  her  govern- 
ment were  brutes  and  villains  of  the  deep- 
est dye.  No  political  ring  of  modem  times 
eculd  more  energetically  pursue  its  own 
interests,  or  more  cunningly  shape  the 
law  to  serve  its  own  purposes.  The  mur- 
der of  David  Riccio  was  their  work .  They, 
along  with  the  jealous  Damley,  a  feeble 
tool  in  their  hands,  could  not  abide  a  de- 
voted fHend,  even  though  old  and  ugly  as 
he  is  said  to  have  been,  and  one  probably 
who  vras  acute  enough  to  penetrate  their 
designs,  and  thus  protect  his  fair  patron. 
It  is  proved  that  they  took  bribes  fVom 
Elizabeth  of  Eng^d,  her  great  enemy, 
that  they  rebelled  against  her  authority 
and  sought  to  supplant  her,  and  finally. 


quarrelling  among  themselves,  that  they 
confessed  their  iniquity  and  Mary's  inno- 
cence. The  growth  of  Protestantism, 
moreover,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  judgment  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 
She  vrss  a  Catholic,  and  ui^fliinching.  She 
flinched  in  every  other  political  matter, 
but  remained  tme  to  her  religion.  She 
vras  beautiful  and  winning  in  every  re- 
fq)ect.  Even  Protesitant  lords  remained 
true  to  her,  quite  as  much  perhaps  through 
admiration  of  her  character  as  through  a 
sentim^nit  of  loyalty.  There  can  be  but 
little  question  that  to  get  rid  of  her,  first 
through  imprisonment,  and  next  by  be- 
heading her,  was  one  of  the  crooked  ways 
of  the  time,  sanctioned  by  a  *^  high  pur- 
pose." 

Mr.  Meiine  has  executed  his  task  with 
great  ability.  Had  he  refVained  from  oc- 
casional expressions  of  a  sarcastic  and 
contemptnoas  order,  the  tone  of  his  book 
would  have  been  improved.  The  points 
of  difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Froude 
seem  to  be  exhaustively  considered.  His 
citation  of  original  documents,  showing 
misrepresentations  on  Mr.  Froude *s  part, 
and  frequently  positive  misstatement, 
must  afiect  Mr.  Froude's  position  as  an 
historian. 

"My  Witness.  A  Book  of  Verse.'' 
By  William  Winter.  Boston :  James  R. 
Osgood*:  Co.     1871. 

Coleridge  limits  his  definition  to  form,  in 
describing  prose  as  "  words  in  their  best 
places,"  and  poetry  as  "  the  best  words  in 
their  best  places ;  "  for,  so  far  as  substance 
and  purpose  are  involved,  words  can  be  well 
placed  and  yet  be  prosy,  and  the  best 
words  best  placed  without  shedding  from 
their  arrangement  the  charm  of  poetry. 
Verse-vnriting  indeed  has  grown  into  an 
art  as  distinct  from  that  of  poetry  as  jour- 
nalism is  from  literature.  There  are  mul- 
titudes who  can  polish  a  stanza  or  turn  a 
paragraph  without  aiming  or  hoping  to 
be  great,  and  whom  it  would  be  cruel  to 
try  by  a  standard  to  which  they  do  not 
aspire. 

In  calling  this  a  book  of  verfte,  theti, 
Mr.  Winter  may  be  understood  as  modest- 
ly waiving  any  right  to  be  classed  among 
those  who,  vnthout  being  inspired  and 
predestined  singers,  have  yet,  by  applying 
great  natural  faculties,  trained  in  studies 
of  their  special  art,  to  wide  human  expe- 
rience, deserved  the  name  of  poets.  Of 
these,  in  the  naiure  of  things,  there  most 
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always  be  fevr ;  and  it  woold  take  toa  long 
to  inquire  why  the  Terse^makers  have  be- 
come so  many.  It  does  not  follow  that 
some  of  them  might  not  beoome  poets^  or 
that  they  are  anwortby  of  praiae  in  Tarious 
degrees  for  the  work  they  have  chosen  to 
do.  These  ferses,  for  instance,  are  fall 
of  poetic  sensilMlity,  to  which  growing 
knowlec^  and  close  study  might  add  a 
power  that  would  give  Mr.  Winter  s 
moeh  higher  place  as  a  poet  than  he  seems 
inclined  to- claim.  And  a  great  deal  of 
that  which  he  here  offers  to  the  pablie  is 
fkr  bettor  than  the  average  performance 
of  the  minor  Totaeiia  of  the  muse. 

For  one  reason,  because  it  is  simple 
in  its  sobjects  and  unaffected  in  its 
tone ;  and  for  another,  because  it  is  pure 
'without  being  feeble,  and  does  not  mis- 
time brutality  &r  manliness.  If  there  is 
a  wail  or  two  of  desperation  from  a  ruined 
life,  they^  are  too  melodiously  turned  to 
sound  very  desperate  after  all ;  and  the 
feeling  d  the  emptiness  of  human  desires 
is  too  carefully  and  calmly  stated  to  seem 
vming  out  of  any  more  bitter  experience 
of  disappointment  than  most  m^i  have 
suffered.  Still,  this  is  better  Ihan  par- 
oxysms of  a4}ectives,  and  nearer  the  truth 
than  imprecation  foaming  in  iambics.  Yet 
the  recklessness  has  a  milder  flavor  than 
that  of  assies  from  gennine  Sodom  apples, 
and  the  sense  of  Nature's  soothing  in- 
fluence over  grief  must  still  be  immature 
when  it  dictates  the  lines : 

▲Uu,  to  yoattiftil  hearta  Bbme 

Ttua  love  ber  well. 
Dear  Nature  makes  her  aeerets  known, 

And  yields  her  spell. 

The  most  useless  among  verse-writers 
are  the  ,professed  imitators,  who  practise 
their  fours  de  force  to  be  admired,  or  at 
best  to  amase.  But  unconscious  imita- 
tion proves  at  least  a  susceptibility  to  the 
power  and  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of 
some  greater  poet.  -  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
certain  that  such  dilutions  and  echoes  may 
not  be  of  service  to  a  large  class  of  casual 
readers,  by  training  them  to  a  taste  for 
the  best  models.  When  so  many  people 
pick  up  their  education  of  all  kinds  at 
random,  it  is  better  for  them  that  the 
fragments  of  verse  they  snatch  from  maga- 
zines should  bring  something  of  the  flavor 
of  the  great  originals  which  they  are  too 
busy  to  read.  So  that  Mr.  Winter  may 
have  done  more  than  he  designed  by  show- 
ing in  "  The  World's  Martyr  "  feint  but 
true  reflections  of  Shelley,  and  very  grace- 
fully turning   "Love's   Question"  and 


'*  Love's  Queen "  after  the  manner  of 
singers  of  Charles  the  First's  time.  Nor 
does  such  unconscious  imitation  detract  at 
all  from  the  real  merits  of  his  verse,  which 
is  almost  always  delicate  in  sense  and 
smooth  in  form.  There  is  occasionally 
the  use  of  a  Latin  word  in  a  sense  hardly 
English,  and  a  fency  strained  rather  too 
fine  to  be  substantial ;  but  no  want  of 
simplicity  or  of  finish  can  be  found  in 
such  really  good  verses  as  those  of  "My 
Palaces  "  and  "  Airael." 

"  Overland."  By  J.  W.  De  Forest. 
New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.    1871. 

Poeta  nasdtur,  says  the  old  proverb. 
It  is  not  every  man  who  is  a  born  story- 
teller, and  it  may  be  doubted  bow  fer 
education  in  this  regard  may  be  counted 
on  to  supply  the  shortcomings  of  nature. 
But  Mr.  De  Forest  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
on  the  subject.  He  is  a  conteur  ingrain. 
So  far  ftom  trusting  to  natural  light, 
however,  for  the  matter  or  the  manner  of 
his  narrative,  he  brings  to  the  aid  of  in- 
herent capacity  a  keen  observation,  wide 
reading,  and  genial  sympathy  with  life 
and  men,  which  combine  to  make  his 
novels  simply  as  pleasant  reading  as  heart 
could  desire.  While  the  analytic  and 
descriptive  faculties  are  with  most  writers 
in  something  like  inverse  ratio,  our  au- 
thor keeps  them  in  fair  equipoise.  His 
characters  not  only  do  interesting  things 
in  an  interesting  way,  but  are  interesting 
and  attractive  in  themselves.  Ever  since 
the  publication,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
of  his  tale  of  "  Seacliffe,"  we  have  been 
haunted  with  a  notion  that  Mr.  De  Forest 
was  to  turn  out  the  writer  of  American 
fiction  properly  so  called ;  and  without 
prejudice  to  that  peculiar  department  of 
the  imagination  so  exclusively  occupied 
by  Hawthorne,  one  or  two  of  his  latest 
novels — "  Overland  "  in  especial — ^go  far 
to  confirm  our  anticipation.  If,  in  defin- 
ing the  term  American  life,  we  should  by 
a  sort  of  Joaquin  Millerish  limitation  set 
aside  the  life  of  the  Atlantic  coast  as 
largely  European,  and  include  in  it  only 
the  life  of  the  prairie  and  caiLon,  the 
ranch  and  the  pueblo,  the  assertion  would 
be  tolerably  safe  that  Mr.  De  Forest  is 
the  best  of  living  delineators.  Of  the 
Indians  whom  Cooper  painted  we  have 
now  little  or  no  living  trace ;  and  if  there 
ever  were  such  wonderful  and  ideal  crea- 
tures, their  virtues  have  not  descended  to 
their  sons.    Then,  save  the  trapper  and^ 
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the  brave,  Cooper  painted  merely  lay  fig- 
ures, and  a  world  of  bin  lovers  and  heroic 
maidens,  gloomy  strangern,  and  chivalric 
squires,  would  be  as  improbable  as  un- 
pleasant. 

Mr.  De  Forest  is  wiser;  he  takes  the 
Indian  as  the  Western  borderer  finds  him, 
a  treacherous,  bloodthirsty,  crafty,  and 
uncleanly  savage,  and  resisting  the  tempt- 
ation to  make  him  talk  florid  and  impos- 
sible English,  brings  him  into  his  drama 
as  a  persona  mtUa,  and  makes  him  act, 
not  speak.  But  his  civilized  or  semi-civil- 
ized characters  are  in  the  main  excellent, 
and  without  ever  having  been  in  danger, 
personally,  of  having  our  **  hair"  lifted 
by  Apache  scalping-knives,  we  would  ven- 
ture to  present  the  dialogue  in  "  Over- 
land "  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  what 
a  lot  of  sensible,  right-minded,  and  well- 
bred  people  would  be  apt  to  say  under 
the  circumstances.  Most  readers  will  be 
obliged  to  Mr.  De  Forest  for  abolishing 
the  intense  and  dramatic  heroine.  It 
really  is  a  pleasure,  after  the  various  in- 
Hufiferable  young  creatures,  with  some 
more  endurable,  whom  we  have  had  to 
weep  with  in  times  past,  to  meet  one 
simple,  hearty,  natural  young  woman,  who 
eats  her  breakfast,  goes  to  bed,  laughs, 
cries,  loves,  and  hates — in  short,  goes 
through  the  emergencies,  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary, of  daily  life,  precisely  as  such 
a  nice  girl  should,  and  not  like  Pamela, 
or  Jane  Eyre,  or  Consuelo,  or  any  other 
ideal  and  imaginary  heroine.  As  for 
Thurstane,  he  is  an  admirable  picture  of 
a  frank,  brave,  simple,  and  uncommonly 
noble  young  fellow,  just  a  trifle  too  good 
sometimes  for  these  days  of  oncherubic 
sophistication,  but  on  the  whole  amazing- 
ly true  to  nature,  and  an  encouraging 
illustration  of  West  Point  possibilities. 
For  a  crisp  and  spirited  bit  of  description 
and  character  analysis  in  one,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  passage  where  the  young 
soldier,  after  being  shot  at  by  Texas  Smith, 
walks  him  out  on  the  bluff,  and  cows  him 
into  momentary  remorse  by  dint  of  sheer 
manliness  and  pluck. 

Glover  is  altogether  delightful.  The 
dwellers  in  cities,  where  the  attrition  of 
much  contact  with  humanity  rubs  off  the 
comers  of  individuality,  will  be  inclined  to 
doubt  if  anything  so  refreshing  yet  exists ; 
but  the  doubters  may  safely  be  referred  to 
the  unperverted  Yankee  as  he  still  lingers 
among  the  granite  clifl&  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  in  the  quaint  and  sleepy  little 


seaports  of  the  New  England  coast.  We 
shall  go  far  befiire  we  find  anything  fun- 
nier than  the  pathetic  drollery  of  bis  com- 
plaint when  the  Apache  arrows,  after  per- 
forating his  proboscis,  trim  off  a  bit  of  h^ 
ear—**  Reckon  they'll  just  chip  off  all  my 
fideturs  'fore  they  git  d(me  with  me.  Git 
my  figgerhead  smooth  ail  round." 

Texas  Smith,  Sweeny,  the  irr^ressible 
Irishman,  and  Meyer  of  the  fluty  tone», 
though  less  prominent  figures,  toe  sketch- 
ed with  equal  care  and  truth.  Aunt  Maria 
is  the  only  bit  of  downright  caricature 
in  the  book.  Recognizing  as  we  do  the 
many  absurdities  and  quaint  angularities 
of  New  England  strong-minded  women, 
we  must  protest  against  the  large  infmuon 
of  unmitigated  silliness  which  the  author 
puts  into  tlie  character.  But  Coronado  is 
decidedly  the  masterpiece  of  the  book. 
It  is  a  notable  sign  of  literary  skill  on  the 
writer's  part,  mingled  with  keeq  obserra- 
tion  and  just  analysis  of  character,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  of  him  a 
personage  thoroughly  dramatic,  yet  nev» 
melodramatic ;  villanous,  terrible,  or  des- 
picable, but  always  preserving  some  fla- 
vor of  the  gentleman,  and  the  external 
characteristics  at  least  of  a  civilixed  being 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Most  villains 
in  novels,  in  spite  of  patent-leathers  and 
white  waistcoat,  remind  one  of  the  baritone 
in  the  opera,  but  Coronado  is  precisely  such 
a  gentlemanly  scamp  as  may  be  found 
blooming  any  day  about  the  smoking-room 
of  second-class  New  York  hotels  or  the 
gambling-table  of  a  San  Francisco  hell. 
Nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  merits  of  the  draw- 
ing that  he  is  but  half  villain  in  his  affec- 
tion for  Clara.  Mixed  motive  and  inoon^ 
sistent  tendency  are  the  fiuHs  least  often 
allowed  for  in  second-rate  writing ;  only 
an  author  of  real  force  knows  just  how 
bad  to  make  his  scoundrels,  and  when  to 
lighten  the  blackness  with  a  gleam  of 
healthier  and  purer  nature. 

If  the  younger  and  more  impatient 
reader  occasionally  chafes  under  the 
wealth  of  description  of  Western  soeneiy, 
the  more  deliberate  critic  will  forgive  the 
slight  check  thus  occasioned  in  the  action 
for  the  vivid  beauty  and  essential  aocmacy 
of  the  delineation.  The  pictures  ni  the 
Grand  Canon,  of  the  Moqui  pueUoB,  of 
the  Painted  Desert,  and  many  more,  aie 
really  valuable  contributions  to  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  and  will  cluog  in  tbe 
memory  when  the  momentary  plea«oi»dr 
the  tale  sliall  be  forgotten.    Army  oAeHi 
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and  experienced  travellers,  we  are  told,  are 
loud  in  praise  of  the  wonderful  correctness 
of  these  word-photographs,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  accept  what  yet  we  are  led  on  the 
best  of  authority  to  believe,  that,  like 
Schiller  in  his  ''  Tell,"  and  Jean  Paul 
with  his  Borromean  Isles,  Mr.  De  Forest 
never  saw  with  bodily  eye  the  regions  he 
describes. 

Of  one  or  two  of  the  most  noticeable 
faults  in  the  tale  we  have  yet  to  speak — 
the  rather  long-spun  and  loose  character 
of  the  plot,  with  the  improbable  variety 
of  adventures  which  he  inflicts  on  his  he- 
ro. If  the  average  lover  could  be  beset  by 
Indians  half  a  dozen  times,  shot  at  by  his 
oompanions  twice,  carried  down  the  Grand 
Caiion,  lost  in  the  desert,  starved,  and 
shipwrecked,  all  in  the  space  of  a  month 
or  two,  and  finally  come  out  brisk  and 
shining,  to  be  married  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  and  live  in  clover  ever  afler,  hero- 
ism would  be  cheap  and  the  West  no  lon- 
ger a  desert.  But  it  may  be  somewhat  of 
an  answer  to  this  that  the  author  was  less 
concerned  about  logical  unity  than  about 
writing  a  thrilling  and  absorbing  serial, 
and  has  done  it  most  successfully. 

**  Thb  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Brough- 
am," written  by  himself.  Vols.  I.,  II. 
(To  be  completed  in  three  volumes.  Har- 
per &  Brothers.) 

Lord  Brougham,  whose  name  appeared 
oftener  in  the  newspapers  of  his  day  than 
that  of  any  other  Englishman  except  per- 
haps the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ia  a  con- 
spicuous example  if  not  the  model  of  a 
self-made  man.  Many  will  admire  him 
for  this  reason  alone.  He  has  other 
claims,  however,  to  consideration,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  English,  the  machinery 
of  whose  government  he  helped  to  work 
with  some  advantage.  He  was  on  the 
popular  side  of  most  questions  that  stirred 
the  public  mind  in  England  during  his 
lifetime,  and  is  therefore  a  local  bene&c- 
tor. 

To  the  rest  of  the  world,  however.  Lord 
Brougham  is  scarcely  more  than  an  ora- 
tor, critic,  and  politician.  Judging  by 
his  own  account  of  his  life,  we  should  say 
that  he  was  most  proud  of  himself  in  the 
latter  capacity.  One  must  be  an  English- 
man to  e^joy  the  tedious  details  of  his 
purely  political  correspondence. 

Although  a  lavryer,  Lord  Brougham 
disliked  bis  profession.  K  he  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  it  was  not  through  his 


legal  acumen ;  whatever  reputation  he  en- 
joyed professionally  he  acquired  through 
oratorical  power  coupled  with  political  sa- 
gacity. He  is  not  considered  as  a  remark- 
able legist.  How  baneful  his  example 
proved  to  the  young  is  illustrated  by  the 
melancholy  experience  of  his  contempora- 
ry John  Austin,  the  great  English  ex- 
pounder of  the  philosophy  of  law,  who, 
obliged  to  lecture  to  empty  benches,  found 
that  it  was  because  the  young  men  enter- 
ing the  profession  were  profoundly  indif- 
ferent to  any  studies  but  those  which 
might  have  enabled  Lord  Brougham  to  ac- 
quire wealth  and  honors.  Practical,  self- 
made  men  of  this  stamp,  so  often  pointed 
out  as  exemplars  worthy  of  imitation,  re- 
ally owe  their  position  more  to  will,  mus- 
cle, and  tact  than  to  self-sacrifice,  culture, 
and  genius. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Lord 
Brougham's  life  is  the  part  he  took  in  the 
establishmen  t  of  the  *' Edinburgh  Re  vie  w . " 
His  services  here  should  be  remembered  by 
those  interested  in  the  subject  of  national 
culture.  Whatever  taste  Lord  Brougham 
had,  it  was  certainly  for  science,  his  mind 
turning  naturally  to  this  order  of  thoughts ; 
on  him,  accordingly,  devolved  the  duty  of 
criticising  and  diffusing  through  the  **  Re- 
view" the  latest  scientific  researches  of 
his  day.  Eighty  articles  in  five  years, 
mostly  on  scientific  matters,  display  his 
seal  and  fertility.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  favored  him  greatly.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  intellectual  upheaval  of 
Europe,  caused  by  the  French  Revolution, 
togeUier  with  an  accumulation  of  scien- 
tific matter  awaiting  some  capable  popu- 
larizer,  furnished  him  with  both  a  splen- 
did opportunity  and  the  richest  subjects. 
The  success  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Review," 
so  astonishing  to  all  parties  concerned  in 
it,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  this  fortu- 
nate condition  of  things.  It  is  a  question 
whether  Lords  Brougham  and  Jeffrey, 
with  Sydney  Smith,  who  have  each  given 
their  accounts  of  its  establishment,  are  not 
a  little  too  conceited.  Talented  as  they 
were,  they  could  have  done  nothing  if  cir- 
cumstances had  not  favored  them  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree. 

Another  interesting  episode  of  Lord 
Brougham's  life,  in  which  he  appears  to 
good  advantage,  is  the  trial  of  Queen  Car- 
oline, for  whom  he  acted  as  counsel.  Thin 
social  drama  of  high  life,  in  which  none 
of  the  characters  however  excite  much 
sympathy,  will  repay  perusal.    *  t 
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Okce  upon  a  time,  atys  a  wise  Japanese 
&ble,  a  frog  who  lived  at  Kiydta  had  long 
been  desirous  of  going  to  see  Osaka.  One 
spring,  having  made  up  his  mind,  he 
started  off  to  see  Osaka  and  all  its  famous 
places.  By  a  series  of  hops  on  all-fours, 
he  reached  a  temple  opposite  Nishi-no- 
oka,  and  thence  l^  the  western  road  he 
arrived  at  Tamazaki,  and  hegaxi  to  ascend 
the  mountain  called  Tendzan.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  a  frog  from  Osaka  had  de- 
termined to  visit  Kiydta,  and  had  also  as- 
cended Tendzan ;  and  on  the  summit  the 
two  frogs  met,  made  acquaintance,  and 
told  one  another  their  intentions.  So  they 
b^an  to  conqplain  about  all  the  tronble 
they  had  gone  through,  and  had  only  ar- 
rived half  way  after  all ;  if  they  went  om 
to  Osaka  and  Kiydta,  their  legs  and  loins 
would  certainly  not  hold  out.  Here  was 
the  famous  mountain  of  Tendzan,  from 
the  top  of  which  the  whole  of  Kiydta  and 
Osaka  could  be  seen ;  .if  they  stood  on 
tiptoe  and  stretched  their  backs,  and 
looked  at  the  view,  they  would  save  them- 
selves from  stiff  l^B.  Having  come  to 
this  conclusion,  they  both  stood  up  on 
tiptoe  and  looked  about  them;  when  the 
Kiydta  frog«aid  :  ' 

'*  Really,  looking  at  the  &mous  places 
of  Osaka,  which  I  have  heard  so  much 
about,  they  don't  seem  to  me  to  diifer  a 
bit  from  Kiydta.  Instead  of  giving  my- 
self any  further  tronble  to  go  on,  I  shall 
just  return  home." 

The  Osaka  frt)g,  blinking  with  his  eyes, 
said,  vritha  contemptuous  smile,  *'  Well, 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
this  Kiydta  being  as  beautiful  as  the  flow- 
ers, but  it  is  just  Osaka  over  again.  We 
had  better  go  home." 

And  so  the  two  frogs,  politely  taming 
tail  to  one  another,  hopped  off  home  with  an 
important  swagger.  Now,  although  this 
is  a  very  funny  little  story,  says  a  Japan- 
ese preacher,  you  will  not  understand  the 
drift  of  it  at  once.  The  frogs  thought  that 
they  were  looking  in  front  of  them ;  but 
as,  when  they  stood  up,  their  eyes  vrere 
in  the  back  of  their  heads,  each  was  look- 
ing at  his  native  place,  all  the  while  that 
be  believed  himself  to  be  looking  at  the 


plcMO  be  wished  to  go  to. 
fell  into  «rror. 


Soki 


they 


WniLBwe  speak  of  animals,  here  is  a 
story  about  a  magpie,  who  wbs  almost  a» 
gifted  as  Mrs.  Bairow's  Possle  Poll  in  the 
November  **  Galaxy."  The  bird's  mis- 
tress had  missed  certain  pickled  eoekles, 
and  had  suspected  her  cook,  which  made 
trouble  between  the  ladies.  But  the  cook 
one  day,  while  besting  a  joint,  espied 
Master  lifag  picking  out  the  cockles  '^  to 
his  own  cheek."  The  exasperated  cook 
instantly  dashed  the  ladle-frill  of  scalding 
grease  which  she  held  in  her  hand  over 
the  hapless  pet,  exclaiming: 

**  Oh,  d me,  ycm'rebeen  at  tiiepick- 

led  cockles,  have  you  ?  " 

Poor  Mag,  of  course,  vras  dreadfully 
burnt ;  most  of  his  feathers  came  off,  leav- 
ing his  little  round  pate,  which  had  caught 
the  principal  part  of  the  Tolley,  entirely 
bare.  The  poor  bird  moped  about,  lost 
all  his  spirits,  and  never  spoke  for  a  whole 
year. 

At  length.  When  be  had  pretty  well  re- 
covered, and  vras  beginning  to  chatter 
again,  a  gentleman  called  at  the  house, 
who,on  taking  off  his  hat,  discovered  a  very 
bald  head.  The  magpie.  Who  happened 
to  be  in  the  room,  was  visibly  excited  by 
the  circumstance.  Hopping  upon  the  baok 
of  his  chair,'and  looking  him  hastily  over, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed  in  the  ear  of  the 
astounded  visitor  : 

**  Oh,  d me,  you've  been  4it  the 

pickled  cockles,  have  you  ?  " 

The  following,  again,  though  not  of  an 
animal — it  is  of  a  justice  of  the  peace — is 
about  one. 

The  affixing  of  internal  revenue  stamps 
to  legal  documents  is  a  vexatious  matter 
to  all  parties  interested,  and  leads  to  in- 
numerable complications.  The  decisions 
relative  thereto  made  by  the  Department 
are,  if  possible,  even  more  confusing  than 
the  laws  themselves.  It  has  come  to  be 
recognized,  however,  that  where  a  rail- 
road, for  instanqe,  has  given  a  mortgage 
on  its  property,  and  the  mortgage  has 
been  properly  stamped,  bonds  issued  in 
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aoGordaooe  tbeiemiXhneednot  besUnped. 
Some  time  sinoo  a  Virginia  fenner,  who 
was  sometbiDg  of  a  abaiper,  was  sued 
for  the  reoovary  of  an  amount  4iie  on  a 
Bote  which  he  had  gi^eii  for  the  purchase 
of  a  mule.  He  came  into  oouxt,  and  con- 
tended that  the  note  was  not  legal,  inas- 
much as  there  was  no  reyenue  stamp  af- 
fixed to  it.  The  justice  solved  the  diffir 
culty  by  sending  for  the  mule.  Upoa 
examination  it  was  found  that  he  was 
branded  ''  U.  S."  And  the  ji^tice  held 
that  as  the  mule  was  properly  stamped,  the 
note  given  for  his  purchase  need  not  be ! 
And  accordingly  tne  Virginia  repudiator 
was  forced  to  redeem  his  obligation. 

And  we  may  add  this  one  more,  which 
eould  not  have  been  recorded  here  had  it 
not  been  for  the  beast  whose  bounty  per- 
mitted the  ungracious  snapper  which 
^ds  the  tale : 

Dignum  the  sii^r  was  complaining 
one  morning  to  old  Knyvett,  the  King's 
composer,  that  his  health  was  much  im- 
paired ;  and  what  veas  very  extraordinary, 
that  so  strong  a  degree  of  sympathy  ex- 
isted between  him  and  his  brother  that 
one  was  no  sooner  taken  ill  than  the  other 
felt  symptoms  of  the  same  indisposition. 

**  We  are  both  of  us  very  unwell  now," 
added  Dignum  ;  **  and  as  our  c(Nnplaint 
is  supposed  to  be  an  affection  of  the  lungs« 
we  are  ordered  to  take  asses'  milk ;  but 
uuibrtuBately  we  haive  not  been  able  to 
g)Bt  any,  though  we  have  tried  all  over 
Lomdon.  Can  you  ieU  us  what  we  had 
better  do?" 

**Do?"  answeped  Knyvett.  **  Why 
the  deuce  don't  you  suck  one  another?  " 

8vcB  answers  are  funny,  bat  they  are 
vevy  ill-natured.  Ueae  is  a  similar  one, 
made  by  one  of  the  most  &mous  of  snarl- 
ers,  John  Wilson  Oroker : 

Sir  fidward  Sugden,  the  &mous  £kiglish 
lavryer,  was  the  son  of  a  hair-dresser, 
Croker  vrant  to  dine  god  day  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward by  invitation,  and  the  host  meeting 
him  in  the  hail,  Croker  stopped  to  look  at 
a  rery  handsome  vase.  ^  £dward  ob- 
served ^at  it  was  a  fecsimile  of  the 
Warwick  vase.  **  Aye,"  returned  Croker, 
"  it  is  veiy  hand8ome,lM(it  don't  you  think 
a  copy  of  the  Barberlni  would  have  been 
■Wfe«ppropriate?" 

Bb.  Thomas  Hum,  of  London,  a  iritnd 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barham,  one  day  handed 


to  the  advertising  clerk  of  a  newspaper  of- 
fice an  obituaiy  notice,  along  with  fira 
shillings,  the  usual  price  of  inswtioa. 
The  clerk  glanced  at  the  paper,  tossed  it 
on  one  aide,  and  said  gruffly, ''  ^en  and 
six." 

"1  have  frequently,"  said  Hume, 
*'  had  oooasion  to  insert  these  sin^>le 
notices,  and  I  have  never  before^  been 
charged  more  than  five  shillings." 

^*  Simple !  "  r^;»eated  the  clerk,  without 
lookiAg  up ;  '*  he's  universally  belevedand 
deeply  regretted.    Seven  and  six !  " 

Hume  produeed  the  additional  half- 
crown  and  laid  it  by  the  side  of  the  rest, 
observing  as  he  did  so,  witii  the  asoie 
solemnity  of  tone  which  he  had  used  hith- 
erto: 

^*  Congratulate  yourself,  sir,  that  this 
is  an  expense  that  your  executoKs  will 
never  be  put  to." 

That,  now,  though  sharp,  was  deserved. 

So  was  this,  which  we  receive  from  an 
excellent  authority  of  Vermont : 

Most  towns  of  any  pretension  possess 
one  or  more  inhabitants  especially  odious 
to  all  the  rest,  by  having,  as  the  Irishman 
said  of  one  of  them,  •*  very  winning  ways 
tonuike  himself  hated."  This  disagree- 
able preeminence  was  possessed  to  a  high 
degree,  in  a  certain  town  in  Vermont,  by  a 
man  named  Bacon. 

One  winter  day  Mr.  Bacon  was  bor- 
ing a  butcher  of  the  village  in  his  shop, 
when  in  stfoUed  a  well-knovm  doctor  of 
divinity  to  make  a  purchase.  Mr.  Baeon 
forthwith  left  the  butcher  and  turned  his 
banter  upon  the  clergyman. 

'*  Can  you  tell  me,  Dr.  ^— ,"  said  he, 
placing  his  hand  on  a  frozen  porker  whieh 
was  stretched  fuU  length  near  by—''  Can 
you  tell  me,  sir,  why  the  head  of  this  hog 
is  called  a  mimster^s  face?  " 

"  I  will  tiy ,  €ur,  if  you  will  teU  me  why 
this  (the  other  extremity)  is  called  ^ocon," 
vras  the  ready  reply  of  the  doctor,  and 
exit  Mr.  Baeon  m  bad  odor. 

Eqvau^y  proper  wqs  the  ibllovring  neat 
application  <^  the  great  Argument  from 


Sydney  Smith  was  once  dining  in  com- 
pany with  a  Frenchman,  who  had  the  bad 
taste  to  indulge,  noMitbstandIng  the  pres- 
ence of  the  clerfi^yman,  in  a  good  deal  of 
free- thinking  talk,  finally  avowing  himself 
a  materialist. 

"  Very  good  sotiffldct  Jhp^I^.sgijJk^q^gle 
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**  Out,  monsieur;  c'est  ravissant.''^ 
"  By  the  way,  may  1  ask,  sir,  if  you 
happen  to  believe  in  a  cook  ? '' 

Here,  a^^ain,  is  a  case  of  delicate  but 
Tery  intelligible  instruction  in  good  man- 
ners: 

An  awful  bore,  a  certain  General  Clerk, 
of  the  British  service,  a  Scotchman,  being 
unce  in  company  with  (^rrick,  made  a 
long  harangue  to  show  that  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  was  only  a 
matter  of  fashion  and  religion.  '*  No- 
body," he  said,  **  really  understood  or 
admired  him. "  But  Garrick,  by  his  tran- 
scendent genius  in  acting,  had  rendered 
him  the  national  idol.  Garrick  sat  still 
until  he  could  sit  still  no  longer.  He 
jumped  up  and  caught  the  General  eager- 
ly by  the  hand,  saying,  **  I  promise  you. 
General,  upon  my  honor,  that  I  will 
never  in  my  life  presume  to  talk  about 
war." 

As  for  young  Sutton,  his  smartness, 
though  undeniable,  was  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  his  courtesy. 

Young  Sutton  was  son  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  was  t(X)  hot- 
tempered  for  a  bishop's  boy.  One  day  he 
went  into  Saunders  &  Otley's  shop,  very 
angry  at  not  having  received  some  books 
he  had  ordered.  He  **  blew,"  indeed,  un- 
til one  of  the  partners  intimated  to  him 
that  his  language  was  past  endurance. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  was  the 
answer,  **  but  I  don't  want  to  annoy  you 
personally,  as  you  may  not  be  the  one  in 
fault ;  it's  your  confounded  house  that  1 
])lame.    You  may  be  Otley,  or  you  may 

be  Saunders.    If  you  are  Saunders,  d 

Otley  ;  if  you  are  Otley,  d Saunders ! 

I  mean  nothing  personal  to  you^ 

We  have  invented,  on  purpose  for  the 
following  reminiscence,  the  new  descrip- 
tive term  **  Lidianecdote  "  : 
<  There  was  a  mixed  company,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  on  board  a  steamer  which 
was  passing  the  port  of  Monterey  in  Cali- 
fornia. One  of  the  passengers  exhibited 
his  geography  and  history— or  rather  the 
place  where  they  ought  to  have  been— by 
observing : 

"  Thar's  whar  General  Taylor  gin  the 
Mexicans  fits." 

Monterey  suggested  Buena  Vista,  on 
which  another  person  incautiously  said  : 


"Thar's  whar  the  Indianians  run 
away." 

This  was  of  course  at  once  contradicted 
by  an  Indianian,  who  averred, "  They  only 
fell  back  to  get  better  fighting  ground." 
That  in  return  was  controverted.  A  hot 
discussion  sprang  up,  which  was  growing 
personal,  and  likely  to  be  a  rehearsal  of  the 
great  fight,  when  a  friend  interfered  as 
pacificator,  by  saying  he  did  not  want  to 
be  held  responsible  for  what  he  was  about 
to  say,  and  he  thought  it  would  settle  the 
whole  difficulty. 

That  looked  encouraging ;  but  when  he 
commenced  by  saying  that  *'  he  heard 
they  were  liars  as  well  as  cowards,"  it  did 
not  look  that  way ;  it  looked  very  much 
like  a  Free  State  free  fight. 

*•  Now  just  hold  on  until  I  tell  you  what 
I  heard,"  expostulated  the  rash  friend. 
"When  the  Indianians  were  running 
away,  or  falling  back,  as  maj'  be,  a  fellow 
was  making  back  tracks  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  carry  him.  Another  fellow 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  making  as  much 
noise  as  his  lungs  would  allow,  called  to 
the  horseman, '  For  God's  sake,  take  me 
up  and  save  me  from  massacre.' 

"*  Where  are  you  hit?* 

"  *  Only  in  the  leg.' 

**  He  was  benevolently  taken  up  behind 
the  horseman,  and  on  they  went,  until 
they  reached  a  surgeon's  quarters.  Pull- 
ing up,  the  rider  told  that  functionary  : 

"  *  Here,  doctor,  here's  a  case  for  you.' 

"Scalpel  looked  up  from  his  bloody 
work,  but  inquired  with  evident  indigna- 
nation : 

"  *  What  did  you  bring  him  here  for? ' 

"  *  For  3^ou  to  attend  to  him,  of  course ! ' 

"  *  Go  and  get  his  head,  then  ! ' 

"  The  rider  turned,  and  saw  a  bleeding 
headless  trunk.  His  astonishment  was 
only  equalled  by  his  indignation. 

"  *  The  lying  son  of  a  gun  ! '  he  bawled 
out ;  *  he  told  me  he  vras  only  hit  in  the 
leg!'" 

The  friend's  explanation  proved  satis- 
factory, as  all  hands  laughed. 


OLn  Isaac  Newton  of  blessed  memory, 
says  a  Washington  contributor  (I  mean  hb 
highness  the  former  Commissioner  of  our 
Agricultural  Department) ,  was  as  warm- 
hearted, as  honest,  and  as  true-souled  a 
man  as  would  be  found  in  a  six  months' 
journey  in  any  direction. 

It  M,  however,  none  the  less  an  ao- 
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knowledged  &ct  that  his  early  and  his 
later  education  had  been  most  sadly  and 
anfortanately  Delected,  or  rather  omitted 
entirely. 

A  man  of  Tery  considerable  natural 
shrewdneas  and  observation,  yet  he  was 
continually  making  blunders  in  his  use 
of  the  most  ordinary  words,  so  much  so  as 
to  be  most  amusing  to  Tery  many  people 
about  the  Capitol. 

One  day,  when  talking  in  his  office  with 
Senator  Morrill,  of  Maine,  he  was  asked : 
**  Mr.  Newton,  how  is  this?  Here  you 
are  again  asking  for  so  many  more  thou- 
sand dollars,  when  we  have  just  allowed 
your  Department  eighty  thousand.  That 
doesoHseem  right?" 

"  Well,  the  fact  on't  is,  Senator,  the 
expenses  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
expectations ! " 


AiTBR  many  eSorts  to  obtain  a  fine 
turkey-cock  to  be  stuffed  for  their  just- 
forming  ornithological  collection,  one  had 
at  last  been  obtained  from  the  market.  The 
beautifully  tinted  and  shaded  feathers  of 
the  bird,  as  it  lay  in  the  window-seat  with 
the  sunlight  glinting  brightly  over  them, 
shone  with  that  peculiarly  handsome  me- 
tallic lustre  which  is  never  successfully  im- 
itated. 

•*  Sir  Isaac''  stood  with  arms  akimbo, 
or  **  wing  and  wing,"  observing  the  play 
of  the  light  upon  it,  when,  some  one  com- 
ing near,  he  said : 

**Thar!  I  call  that  'ere  one  o'  the 
han'somest  bits  o'  foliage  ye  ever  see  on 
any  bird !  " 

He  had  heard  several  times  of  the  many 
virtues  of  certain  hydraulic  rams,  and 
thereupfti— in  sober  earnest — he  proposed 
to  some  one  to  *^  import  some  of  the  val- 
uable species  for  the  benefit  of  our  breed 
of  sheep ! " 

Saith  a  correspondent  in  the  sunny 
South:  The  article  in  "The  Galaxy" 
Club-Room  for  October,  on  the  singularity 
of  the  abbreviations  given  by  the  waiters 
at  some  of  the  New  York  restaurants  to 
the  names  of  the  dishes  ordered  by  the 
guests,  brings  to  my  recollection  the  call 
of  a  new  and  verdant  waiter  for  a  dish 
ordered  by  me  at  a  restaurant  in  Boston 
in  1865.  • 

The  article  that  I  ordered  was  succotash, 
nnl  it  must  have  been  something  that  the 
wfiiter  had  never  heard  of,  for  after  asking 
m3  twice  the  name  of  the  dish,  *'  the 


waiter  roared  it  through  the  hall,"  "  One 
plate  of  chuckled  hash.' " 

The  following  not  dissimilar  misunder- 
standing occurred  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  The  Secretary 
asked  to  see  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  had 
been  written  the  day  previous  on  the 
sulject  of  salad  oil.  The  messenger 
brought  back  the  aaswer  that  the  records 
did  not  show  that  any  letter  had  been 
written  to,  or  in  any  way  referring  to, 
Sal/^  Doyle  on  that  day. 

A  Kalamazoo  epitaphist  sends  us  the 
following  appropriate  inscription  from  the 
tombstone  of  a  German  musician — of  Kal- 
amazoo as  wo  understand  it : 

Here  llo«  the  boily  of  Hermanii  Sohnotzpop- 
ler,  who  died  of  catiug  too  much. 


^^M 


§ 


-a^- 


Wk  hea<l  this  one  **  An  Ohio  Epitaph  " 
on  a  highly  respectable  authority  : 

Under  this  sod 

And  under  these  trees 
Uet\\  the  IxMl- 

y  of  Solomon  Pease. 
He's  not  in  this  hole, 

But  only  his  pod ; 
He  shelled  out  bis  soul 

And  went  up  to  his  God. 

We  subjoin  two  or  three  more  epitaphs 
which  are  worthy  of  record,  from  a  recent 
English  collection : 

Brighton  churchyard — 

In  memory  of  Phoebe  HerscI,  who  was  bom  at 
Stepney  in  tlie  year  1718.  She  served  for  many 
years  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Fifth  Re^ment 
of  Foot  in  differcut  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
year  1743  fought  -under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  when 
sbe  received  a  bayonet  wound  in  her  arm.  Her 
long  life,  which  commenced  in  tlie  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  extended  to  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  by 
whose  muniflcence  she  received  comlbit  and 
support  in  her  latter  years.  She  died  at  Brigh- 
ton, where  she  bad  long  resided,  December  12, 
1821,  aged  106  years. 

Lidlington  churchyard,  Warwickshire— 

In  memory  of  William  Trecn,  who  died  3rd 
reb*y,  1810,  aged  77  years. 

Poorly  lived  and  poorly  dyed. 

Poorly  burled  and  no  one  cryed. 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  In  the  Lord. 

St.  Philip's  churchyard,  Birmingham— 

In  memory  of  Nannetta  Stocker.  who  depart- 
ed this  life  May  4th,  1819.  asred  39  years.  Th> 
smallest  woman  ever  in  this  kingdom,  posaessM  l' 
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with  eTei7accoinplJahment.pn]y  33  inches  high. 
A  native  of  Auatrfa. 

On  James  Barker,  who  died  1781 — 
O  oru^l  death,  how  could  you  be  so  onldndj 
To  take  him  before  and  leave  me  behind. 
You  should  have  taken  both  of  us  if  either, 
Which  -would  have  been  moM  pleaaiag  to  the 
BurviTor. 

Keaders  of  Dickens  will  remember  that 
Mrs.  Gamp,  a  discriminating  authority  in 
Tiands  and  potables,  on  one  occasion  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  the  "  Brighton 
Tipper"  ale,  "if  they  draws  it  here.** 
Now  no  doubt  some  others,  like  ourselves, 
have  supposed  that  Mr.  Dickens  made  the 
name  as  he  went  along.  But  the  follow- 
ing epitaph  in  Newhaven  churchyard, 
Sussex,  with  its  annexed  note,  gives  one 
more  proof  of  the  great  novelist's  con- 
firmed habit  of  using  realities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fiction: 

To  the  memory  of  Thomas  Tipper,  who  de- 
parted this  life  May  ye  4Ui,  1785,  agod  &4  yeais. 
Reader,  with  ktod  regard  this  grare  survey, 
Nor  heedless  pass  where  Tipper^s  aslies  lay. 
Honest  he  was,  ingenuous,  blunt,  and  kind. 
And  dared  do  what  few  dasedo— speak  liis  mind. 
Philosophy  and  history  well  he  knew. 
Was  versed  in  phyaick  and  (n  sui^gery,  too. 
The  best  old  stingo  he  both  brewed  and  sold, 
Nor  did  one  knavish  act  to  get  his  gold. 
He  played  through  life  a  varied  comic  part. 
And  knew  immortal  Hudibras  by  heart. 
Reader,  in  real  truth  such  was  the  man; 
Be  better,  wiser,  laugh  more  if  you  can. 

(Note  by  the  English  transcriber:  *'  Brewer  of 
Tipper  Ale,  much  drank  in  Brighton  thirty  years 
ago.") 

A  TALE  has  of  late  been  drifting  about 
the  United  States  of  a  kind-hearted  foW 
lower  of  Mr.  Henry  Bergh  (with  a  slight 
difference),  who  reseued  a  poor  pigeon 
firom  a  telegraph  wire,  where  it  Imd  be- 
come entangled  with  a  piece  of  kite-line, 
and  carried  it  off  tenderly  home  in  his  bo- 
som ;  he  observed  next  day  that  it  made 
a  much  better  pot-pie  thui  he  expected. 
GdSmpare  the  following  touching  verses : 
BBN£VOL£NCE. 

BY  BSV.  K.  H.  BABHAM  (TOM  nr«OLD8BY). 

The  larks  sing  loud,  'tts  early  mom. 
These  woodland  scenes  among ; 

The  deep-toned  pack  and  echoing  bom 
Their  Jovial  notes  prolong. 

And  see,  poor  puss,  with  shortened  breath, 
Splash^  aides,  and  weary  feet, 

In  terror  views  Approaching  death. 
And  oronohes  atxny  feet. 

HeretrenffA  is^ione.  her  spirtts  ftUl, 

Nor  further  can  she  fly  ; 
'The  hounds  snuff  up  the  tainted  gale, 

And  nearer  sounds  the  cry. 


Poor  helpless  wretch  !  methinks  I  ;riew 
Thee  sink  beneath  their  power ; 

llethinks  1  seethe  ruAan  opew 
ny  couleriliiQlM  doroor  I 

Tet  oh  I  hi  vahi  thy  foes  shall  come, 

do  cheer  tbae,  trembttng  eUl 
-Oliese  gvardian  anna  ahaU  b«tt  tlMe  boBM ; 

TH  eat  thee  up  oi^self  ^ 


Some  crusty  old  fellow  said  that  album 
poetry  was  **  epitaphs  on  live  girls."  It 
)s  therefore  by  a  certain  association  of 
ideas  that  we  pass  from  the  poetry  of  the 
dead  to  that  of  the  loveliest  of  the  living. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  the  celebrated  phj-si- 
cist,  was  a  gre«^t  fiivorite  with  the  ladies. 
When  he  was  nearly  eighty  a  certain 
charming  young  lady^  a  Miss  Phoebe  L.., 
begged  him  to  write  some  verses  in  her 
album.  She  would  take  no  excuse,  and 
at  length  Sir  David  seized  a  pen  and  wrote: 

Phoebe 

Ye  be 

Hebe. 

D.B. 

Ox  being  requested  to  write  '^  some- 
thing "  in  an  album,  a  contributor  of  ours 
refqx>nded  thus,  ^'and  vowing  he  would 
ne'er  consent,  ooosented  "  : 

I  murder  Queen's  BngUsb  so  guickly  in  «ong 
That  you'll  sicken,  I'm  sure,  at  the  sigtit. 

—As  I  never  did  write  that  I  didn't  do  wrong. 
By  not  wronging  I  ho()e  I'll  do  right. 


A  LEGAL  friend  sends  us  the  following 
queer  study  of  Pennsylvania  lingo,  law, 
and&ct : 

I  was  sitting  in  my  office  a  month  ago, 
having  also  just  a  month  previously  open- 
ed an  office  and  hung  out  my  '*  shingle,'* 
thinking  over  things  and  watching  from 
my  window  the  hurrying  throne  in  the 
street.  My  door  suddenly  opened,  and  be- 
fore me  stood  an  old  Pennsylvania  farmer 
staring  upon  me.  He  looked,  but  said 
nothing.  Having  finished  me,  he  turned 
and  surveyed  the  office  m  mutely,  looking 
earefully  first  along  one  wall,  then  Miother^ 
until  he  got  all  around,  then  commencing 
with  the  carpet  and  finishing  with  the 
ceiling  and  bookcase ;  after  which  he  came 
forward  and  sat  heavily  down,  with  hat 
placed  between  his  knees,  and  mouth 
hanging  of>en.  When  I  supposed  -he  had 
about  got  his  bearings,  and  was  sufficient- 
ly familiar  with  the  surroundings  to  be 
able  to  speak,  I  asked  him  what  I  could 
do  for  him. 

"Bishdudeleyer,«h?*' 

This  agglomeration  of  sounds  'from  no 
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one  language,  but  from  a  dialect  formed 
irom  several,  1  fortunately  understood  a 
little,  and  made  him  reply : 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  lawyer.  What  is  jour 
business  with  me?  '* 

"  Ich  will  etwas  adyice,  haiah ! "  said 
he. 

I  listened  to  his  case,  losing  much  of 
what  be  communicated,  gaining  a  little 
Insight  here  and  there,  but  learning 
enough  %o  advise  him  properly.  When  he 
had  finished  bis  long  story  I  informed  him 
what  to  do,  and  this  being  my  first  client 
it  may  be  inferred  that  1  advised  with  con- 
siderable earnestness  and  much  particu- 
larity as  to  details,  as  wiU  be  readily  ap- 
prehended by  the  brothers  of  the  profes- 
sion. 1  had  no  difficulty  to  make  him  un- 
derstand this  branch  of  my  communica- 
tion, for  he  seized  upon  my  *'  points  **  with 
avidity,  and  was  evidently  a  man  of  acute 
perceptions  where  his  interests  were  con- 
cerned. He  afterward  became  strangely 
obtuse.  When  I  ended  he  pondered  a 
moment,  twirled  bis  hat  between  his 
knees,  looked  at  the  door,  then. at  me,  and 
said: 

"  Well,  dieabax;ge  ish  vas?  " 

I  smilingly  assured  him  I  would  be  very 
reasonable  .and  only  charge  him  five  dol- 
lars. 

"  Vas!  "  said  he  with  a  jerk  and  a  look 
of  intense  surprise  mixed  with  some  an- 
ger and  fear.  "  Va.s,  finf  tollor !  Xou 
sharge  finf  tollor,  eh?  " 

I  was  unprepared  for  this,  having  inno- 
cently supposed  I  was  making  my  fee  very 
reasonable  considering  the  value  of  my 
advice  to  my  irascible  visitor ;  but  it  is  the 
province  of  the  lawyer  to  extricate  men 
from  difficulties,  and  1  proceeded  to  extri- 
cate myself.  I  assured  him  that  if  he  paid 
me  my  fee  I  would  not  charge  him  any- 
thing further  should  he  desire  me  to  do 
any  additional  service  in  .the  matter ;  that 
I  would  hold  the  fee  jiot  as  a  compensation 
for  my;present  adviqe,  but  as  a  "  retainer  " 
in  his  case,  which  I  would  a4juat  satisfac- 
tqrily  without  any  further  sum  being  re- 
quired. JSut  this  explanation  failed  to 
saUsfy  him.  The  *^  Dutch ''  in  that  spare, 
gaunt  form  seemed  aroused,  and  I  was 
fi>rGed  to  hear  him* 

**  Doo  make  him  Skretailer,  eh?  Well, 
I  don*t  vant  him  .a  retailer !  Yen  I  pays 
him  1  pe  done  mit  him !  Unt  py  donner- 
wetter,  ven  I  vants  more  law  1  pays  for 
him  too.    I  seddle  him  ash  1  vent !  " 

"  Yery  well,"  1  replied,  a  little  exaspe- 


rated. "  You  can  do  as  yon  please.  My 
fee  is  five  dollars  all  the  flame,  and  you 
can  avail  yourself  of  my  services  further  or 
not,  as  it  may  suit  your  pleasure." 

"  Yah,"  continued  he.  "  Yah,  ich  fix 
des  deaser  wake.  I  gife  you  ein  toLor 
(one  dollar).  Yedst  sin  mare  nix  shul^ 
ditsch  mit  ei6h !  " 

And  he  handed  me  a  torn  and  worn  one- 
dollar  note,  and  rising  put  on  his  bat  pre- 
paratory to  going.  What  could  I  do? 
Kick  him  dovm  stairs  1  couldnH,  and 
abuse  him  1  wouldn't,  so  1  only  looked  at 
him  pretty  hard.  As  he  walked  out  be 
said: 

'*  Ven  1  rants  more  law  I  paysgrou  for 
him  too,  but  1  nix  pays  him  fore  1  gits 
him.  Yah,  1  nix  pays  him £>re  1  gitshim. 
Good-py!  '• 

He  left,  slamming  the  door.  I  heard 
him  hobble  down  the  stairs  with  a  heavy 
tread,  and  looking  out  the  window  I  saw 
him  going  down  the  street  shaking  his 
bead  disapprovingly. 


The  late  Judge  Tappan  of  Ohio  had  an 
avrful  squint.  In  the  primitive  times  of 
the  Northwest  he  on  ope  occasion  tried  a 
notorious  horse-thief  in  a  town  where  a 
stable  had  been  converted  into  a  jail.  In 
condemning  him  to  an  unusually  severe 
punishment,  he  was  startled  by  the  em* 
phatic  approval  of  an  eccentric  country- 
man perched  on  an  eminence  in  the  rear 
of  the  court-room,  "  Sarved  him  right,  old 
cockeye." 

Judge — Who  is  that  interrupting  the 
court? 

Rustic — ^This  old  boss. 

Judge^Tvkke  that  old  hoise,  sheriff, 
and  lock  him  up  in  the  stable. 


LAWYERS  AND  DOCTOB8. 
OFiiamyem  and  dootors  take  oare 

How  you  let  Ibem  Uke  care  of  yourself ; 
They've  abundance  of  favors  to  spare 

While  you  spare  an  abundance  of  pelf. 

The  lawyer  will  plead  for  your  pleas. 
Nor  dock  them  a  line  on  his  docket ; 

The  doctor  can  ease  yon  with  ease, 
If  he  feels  a  ftiH  pnlse-^nyonr  pocket  I 

The  lawyers  will  court  you  in  courftq, 
Xn  case  you're  well  cased  with  the  dollars ; 

But    they're    short    if   you're    troubled  with 
''shorts;** 
Jind  tlieir  neoks  are  as  stiff  as  their  collars. 

The  doctors  procure  you  a  cnrQ, 

If  your  "  weasel's  hide  "  hides  a  flit  filling ; 
But  ah,  if  youT're  poorly  and  poor. 

Tbcor're  all  kUlingly  given  to  kiUiag, 
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T!ie  lawyers  aeem  legally  leagrued 
To  dan  for  what  doctors  have  done, 

Till  the  patientoBt  patient's  fatigued, 
And  a  dollarlesa  dolor  comes  on. 

One  willingly  draws  up  your  win, 
While  the  other  toaves— wondrous  relief  1 

Ho  pilfers  your  life  with  a  pill, 
Uls  A-iend  makes  it  brief  with  a  brief. 

As  to  change,  both  are  given  to  changes, 
If  change  be  not  given  in  advance ; 

And  the  range  of  their  honesty  ranges 
Exactly  as  ranges  their  chance. 

So,  firiends,  I  remind  yon  to  mind 
And  not  mind  every  quack  that  arrives ; 

And  youll  find,  to  these  maxims  confined, 
That  you  never  will  die  in  your  lives. 


To  the  information  given  just  above  re- 
specting two  of  the  learned  professions,  we 
add  a  little  about  the  third,  being  a  lesson 
in  homileticB : 

The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  was  la- 
boring to  explain  to  the  Elmirese  children 
what  a  sermon  is,  which  he  attempted  as 
follows : 

**  We  will  say,  children,  that  a  sermon 
is  divided  into — ^first,  the  text ;  second,  the 
introduction;  third,  theargument;  fourth, 
the  lesson.  Now  to  illustrate.  I  ^will 
preach  you  a  five-minute  sermon,  which 
will  contain  all  these  parts. 

**  Text— It  is  good  to  go  from  Elmira  to 
Owego  by  the  cars. 

*^ Introduction — Elmira  and  Owego  are 
both  places  on  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railway.    The  road  runs  between  them. 

^''Argument — ^It  is  good  for  three  rea- 
sons :  First,  because  we  are  pleased  with 
the  ride ;  second,  because  we  have  a  good 
time  with  our  friends  in  Owego;  third, 
because  we  return  home  feeling  much  bet- 
ter for  our  journey,  and  read>  to  go  to 
work  again  with  new  zeal.  ' 

^^ Lesson — Children,  as  soon  as  yon  get 
fifty  cents,  take  a  journey  to  Owego  on  the 
cars.*' 


Mr.  Charles  Dawson  Peters  has  re- 
corded the  following  new  anecdote  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  It  has  no  great  merit  except  that 
of  illustrating  once  moie  hLs  extreme  and 
genuine  kind-heartedness. 

In  1860,  father  and  mother  went  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  from  New  York, 
taking  me  with  them,  a  boy  then  but 
twelve  years  old  and  just  home  on  a  vaca- 
tion from  boarding-school .  After  the  Con- 
vention had  adjourned  we  went  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois  (as  did  many  others),  and 


there  in  the  Executive  room  of  the  State 
House,  and  also  at  his  own  home,  we  paid 
our  respects  to  the  nominated  candidate, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  turned  frx)iii 
the  crowd  of  people  in  the  chamber  around 
him  toward  me,  I  being  the  only  child 
in  the  room,  and  draw^ing  me  toward 
him  (where  I  at  last  quietly  sfcood  be- 
tween his  long  limbs) ,  he  joked  with  me 
and  smoothed  my  hair  with  such  a  kind 
though  brawny  hand,  and  with  such  a 
good-humored  expression  of  face,  that  I 
very  quickly  was  at  ease  with  him.  We 
then  called  at  his  request  on  his  wife  at 
home,  and  were  most  kindly  received. 

Aft^r  some  weeks  passed  in  travelling 
from  point  to  point  in  the  West,  I  was 
sent  back  to  my  school  on  the  Hudson. 
Mr.  Lincoln  passed  the  village  of  Yonkers 
(where  I  was)  in  going  toward  New  York 
city  on  the  railroad,  and  w^is  greeted 
with  great  excitement  by  all  the  villagen 
as  he  showed  himself  upon  the  platform 
of  the  gayly-deoorated  car. 

Of  course  all  we  boys  cheered  and 
waved  our  handkerchief  and  flags  most 
furiously.  After  the  train  had  gone  out 
of  sight,  the  other  fellows  began  quizzing 
me,  because  from  the  position  I  had  found 
Mr.  Lincoln  could  but  just  be  seen,  and 
they  were  boasting  because  they  had  en- 
joyed so  much  better  a  view  of  him. 

I  said,  *'  I  have  shaken  hands  with  him, 
anyhow ! ' '  Immediately  the  exclamations 
were,  **  What  a  fib !  Oh,  what  a  whop- 
per !  "  and  for  a  number  of  days  I  was  as 
plagued  and  teased  a  young  fellow  as 
could  well  be ;  but  I  proposed  at  last  (hop- 
ing to  put  a  stop  to  it  all)  that  if  I  oonld 
get  anything  from  Mr.  Lincoln  personally, 
such  as  a  card  or  a  ribbon,  would  they  be 
satisfied  that  I  spoke  the  truth  7 

"  Yes,  certainly,  but  you  can't  do  i#!  " 

At  this  very  time  ^ftrlber  and  mother 
were  stopping  at  Willard's  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  a  few  days  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  arrived  there  also. 

I  wrote  a  very  imploring  letter  to 
mother,  naming  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  and  the  state  it  had  left  me  in — 
called  and  thought  to  be  "  a  liar ! "  **  story- 
teller!  ''  etc. — and  asking  most  urgently 
that  she  get  firom  Mr.  Lincoln  something 
or  other,  so  that  I  could  show  it  and  there- 
by prove  that  I  told  the  truth. 

Mother  saw  him  erery  day,  and  ohat- 
ted  often  with  him. 

One  morning,  when  there  vrasa  good 
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chance,  she  said  to  him  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  call  his  attention  to,  and  which 
was  much  more  important  than  forming 
his  Cabinet,  and  then  told  him  all  about 
my  predicament.  He  laughed  and  said, 
'*  I'll  attend  to  that  in  a  few  days  when  I 
get  inta  the  White  House.  I'll  tell 
Lamon  (the  United  States  Marshal  of  the 
District) ,  and  he'll  escort  yoa  up  to  the 
house." 

Sure  enough,  in  a  few  days  the  Mar- 
shal called  and  escorted  mother  up  to  the 
President's.  She  went  into  his  room, 
where  there  had  just  been  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing, and  several  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
were  yet  standing  round  talking  informally 
to  him;  and  he  immediately  left  them, 
turned  to  mother,  asked  all  about  m}*  case 
again,  and  then  most  kindly  and  pleasant- 
ly took  his  pen  and  sitting  at  his  desk 
wrote  this  note,  which  you  may  copy  if 
you  wish. 

Here  it  is : 

ExBCunvis  Maksiom,  March  10, 18G1. 
fVhom  it  may  concern  : 

I  did  see  and  talk  with  Master  Charles  Daw- 
son Peters  last  May,  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
fiespectfully, 

A.  LIKCOLN. 

The  envelope  is  directed  "Master 
Charles  Dawson  Peters,  New  York." 

Of  course,  when  it  reached  me,  it  was 
then  my  turn  to  crow.  My  schoolmates 
had  nothing  to  say  thereafter.  In  1864  I 
became  a  junior  clerk  in  a  bureau  of  the 
War  Department,  and  used  to  walk  at 
every  lunch-time  from  the  War  Office 
through  the  Treasury  to  Fifteenth  street 
and  get  my  refreshment.  Very  often  I 
met  the  President,  and  once  he  spoke  to 
me.  I  always  feared  to  interrupt  or  dis- 
turb him,  as  he  seemed,  and  no  doubt 
was,  wholly  preoccupied  with  the  im- 
mense responsibilities  resting  upon  him. 
On  this  day,  however,  I  stopped  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  to  me  in  writing  that  note !  " 

**What   note  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why,  you  know,  sir,  I  was  at  school 
then^  and  the  boys  all  thought  I  lied  when 
saying  that  I  had  shaken  hands  with 
you ! " 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  remember!  Well,  did 
thev  believe  you  afterwards?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,  sir!" 

**  Ila !  ha !  They  need  never  doubt 
again  that  I've  shaken  hands  with  any 


one!"  Bud  he  was  gone  after  squeezing 
my  hand  most  heartily. 

ScBNB  in  a  far  Western  State.  A  vil- 
lage composed  mostly  of  rude  mining  huts 
called  "  houses,"  **  cottages,"  **  taverns," 
etc.,  though  really  they  were  but  "  shan- 
ties." An  old  man  sick  on  his  bed.  A 
friend,  (Jovemor  J.  W.  Nye,  seeing  that 
bis  end  was  close  at  hand,  showed  him 
many  kind  attentions  and  endeavored  to 
ease  his  sufferings  in  every  possible  way. 
One  day,  when  it  W2S  quite  evident  that 
the  poor  patient  could  last  only  a  few 
hours,  the  Governor  said  to  him :  *'  Da- 
vis, it  is  undoubtedly  best  that  you  should 
know  the  truth,  you  are  a  very  sick  man, 
and  will  in  all  probability  live  but  a  short 
time.  Are  your  afi&iirs  in  the  condition 
that  you  would  wish  to  have  them?  I 
should  be  glad  to  do  anything  for  you,  you 
know." 

**  Yes,  they're  all  right." 

**  Well,  would  yoq  like  me  lo  write  to 
any  of  your  folks  East?  " 

"  No,  not  now — ^after  it  b*  over." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  call  in  a  minis- 
ter?" 

The  sick  man,  by  a  great  effort  of  will 
over  a  weak  and  shattered  body,  drew 
himself  up  in  bed  so  as  to  be  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  sternly,  most  soberly,  and 
earnestly  said :  **  Why,  Governor !  What 
should  I  want  a  minister  for?  1  never 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  my  life!  " 


Darwinian  advertisement :  For  sale,  an 
excellent  young  horse;  would  suit  any 
timid  young  lady  or  gentleman  with  a  long 
silver  tail. 


A  YOUNG  lady  writes  to  a  friend :  "  Miss 
Smith  is  staying  with  us.  We  went  out 
sailing  yesterday.  I  didn't  know  there 
was  so  much  in  her." 


Thomson  is  a  rather  handsome  young 
man,  and  has  taken  great  pains  of  latv 
with  rather  doubtful  success,  at  growing 
land  training  a  pair  of  side-whiskers,  con- 
cerning which  he  is  very  sensitive.  Bud 
Norton  stopped  him  the  other  day  as  be 
Wfw  passing,  with :  **  I  say,  Thomson,  you 
ought  to  name  your  whiskers  after  the 
two  bose-ball  clubs  in  town." 

T.  (embarrassed)— Why,  Bud? 

J?.— Because  there  are  just  nine  on  a 
.side." 


The  Editor  renews  his  request  for  coTitributimis  lo  this  Department,  and  asks 
that  they  be  addressed  to  W,  C,  S  F,  P.  Church,  Box  3,201,  New  Vork. 
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—  Since  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Bail- 
way  ouriouH  people  are  beginoing  to  spec- 
ulate whether  we  may  not  now  find 
ferambliDg^groand  for  our  own  (ff  other 
mountain-climbers  withont  going  oversea 
fur  it,  and  whether  our  Western  Whym- 
pers  and  Tyndalls  may  notriidc  theff  neeks 
with  as  much  heroism  asd  ddai  on  the 
precipices  of  the  Sierras  as.  eter  did  their 
prototypes  on  tiw  Matterfaom  or  the  €d 
dn  CJ^ant.  There  is  fiiscination  in  the 
idea,  certainly,  and  'the  loTe  of  nordty, 
the  seal  for  scientific  investigation,  or  may^ 
hap  some  fiincied  greater  convenience  in 
the  journey,  will  doubtless  draw  many 
tourists  to  the  ravines  of  Mount  Marcy 
or  the  Wind  River  Mountains  who  might 
otherwise  be  still  straggling  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  Alpine  ranges.  But  many  con- 
siderations lead  us  to  doubt  whether,  for 
many  years  to  come,  Denver  or  George- 
town will  at  all  compete,  either  as  a 
lounging-place  for  ^*  Sunday  pedestriaiiB," 
as  old  Baedeker  calls  them,  or  a  pracUoe- 
ground  for  real  climbers,  with  the  well- 
worn  charms  and  tenors  of  Zermate  or 
Courmayeur.  As  fiitr  as  the  scrambling 
itself  is  concerned,  probably  the  essentiate 
are  much  the  same  though  if  vre  read 
aright  that  clever  fellow  and  inexhausti- 
ble mountaineer,  Clarence  King,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  ranges  are  more  terrible 
in  smooth,  steep  cli£&  and  impassable 
cafions,  and  less  in  avalanche  and  cre- 
vasse, glassy  couloir  and  treacherous  snow- 
slope,  than  their  European  sisters.  But 
the  surroundings  and  accessories  of  moun- 
tain travel  are  as  different  in  the  two  re- 
gions as  they  well  could  be.  Switzerland 
is  a  land  of  mountains,  tempered  by  hotels. 
Travelling  is  there  reduced  to  a*  science, 
and  the  tourist  of  every  daas,  according  to 
his  taste  or  his  purse,  may  find  the  moei 
minute  and  artistic  provision  for  his  wants. 
Railveay  trains,  diligence,  and  private 
post  whirl  him  through  the  valleys  and 
over  the  eader  slopes,  and  hones,  mules, 
and  chaises  a  porteur  bear  him  patiently 
and  safely  over  the  more  difficult  passes ; 
while  finr  ezpediticms  of  real  danger,  doz- 
ens of  hardy  and  fiiithful  guides  stand 
ready  vnth  axe  and  alpenstock,  rope  and 


ladder,  to  dare  with  him  the  atmostperils 
of  the  heights,  and  die/or  him  if  they  may , 
with  him  if  they  must^  For  the  unambi- 
tious many  who  linger  below  and  look 
while  others  climby  life  is  fraught  with 
luxury.  The  grHi4  faostefaries  of  Bone, 
Goieva,  Interiaohen^  or  Luceine  are,  in 
their  combinatioii  of  simplicity,  eleganoe, 
and  comfcH^  at -onoe,  almost  unparalleled:; 
and  even  in  the  most  ramshaekle  banaek 
of  a  mountain  hospice,  amid  the  fogs  of 
Miirren  or  the  Eggischhom,  the  tired  voy- 
ager still  finds  a  good  fire,  dean  sheets,  a 
cutlet,  a  glass  of  wine,  and  the  Taodmits 
classics  I  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
remember  that  every  foot  of  road  is  mi^ 
ped  out,  every  method  of  transportation 
minutely  placarded,  every  guide  and 
porter  and  hotel  charge  tariflfed  and 
recorded,  it  is  plain  that  the  essential 
comforts  of  travel  could  hardly  further 
go. 

—  On  the  Western  Plcuns,  of  oouroe,  all 
this  is  precisely  reversed.  With  infre** 
quent  exceptions,  the  emigrant  train,  the 
mail  wagon,  or  the  mustang  must  take 
the  place  of  the  fisst-ckss  coupe  or  com- 
fortable ''  zwei-sp'anner,''  salt  pork  and 
com  bread  too  often  stand  for  the  slic 
o'dock  tahle  d^hoU,  and  a  bivouac  in  a 
grim  canon  or  a  cottonwood  clump  after 
a  day's  scramble  replace  the  luxuries  of 
the  Hotel  d'Angleteire  or  the  Jungfiran* 
blick.  The  flavor  of  danger,  too,  whioh 
in  Alpine  dimbing  decreases  ea  we  0Qm« 
dovm,  will  oflen  in  our  Western  hills 
grow  in  precisely  that  same  raiio ;  and 
the  weary  mountaineer  may  sometimes 
find  it  safer  to  risk  his  neck  over  night 
among  the  crags  and  glaciers  than  his 
scalp  in  the  treacherous  repose  of  the 
Pkins.  Then,  spite  of  the  terron  of  sea- 
sickneBS,  many  doubtless  will  think  tbe 
comparative  freedom  of  the  ocean  paasags 
preferable  to  the  cramped  unrest  of  long 
and  steady  railway  travel,  and-  prefer  ten 
or  twelve  days  of  sea  air  to  nearly  a  vreek 
of  heat  and  cinders.  And  then  it  can 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  high  road  to 
Switzerland  leads  through  great  dtiesand 
historic  lands,  and  even  in  our  short  sum- 
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mer's  trip  we  may  get  a  glibpse  of  St. 
Paurs  and  the  TuUerieB,  of  the  Tarners, 
the  Venos  of  Milo,  and  Strasbourg  Ca- 
thedral, before  we  attack  the  TBcbkigel- 
gletschen  or  the  Weissthor.  Ererything 
considered)  itmagr  be  doubted  whether  the 
sorsmfolii^  fraternity,  not  to  mention  the 
loangeisv  will  iwvy  soon  tarn  their  faced 
westward  in  any  ooufiiderable  nombem, 
when  pleasure  alone,  wil^  no  pitmiptings 
of  business,  striken  the  balance.  The 
most  adventnroufi  ^irits^  who  1ot«  hard- 
ship and- risk  for  their  own  sakes,  and  are 
never  so  comfortaMe  in  mind  as  when 
thoroughly  uncon^vtable  in  body,  will 
find  in  the  savage  desola^^on  of  Sonora  or 
Montana  an  untried  charm ;  but  the  more 
conventional  and  easy-going  tourists,  those 
who  like  their  woric  cut  out  for  them, 
will  still  yearn  for  the  ftimiliar  peaks 
and  emerald  lakes  of  the  four  Cantons, 
and  Salt  Lfike  charm  less  wisely  tiian  La- 
come  or  Chamonni. 

—  Most  returning  continental  tourists, 
it  has  been  noticed,  either  feel  or  profess 
a  distaste  for  the  American  stage.  Mis- 
chievous younger  brothers  and  conserva- 
tive papae  delight  to  tease  Augustus  o^ 
Helen  for  their  so-called  aff»ctations  in 
tliis  regard,  and  stoutly  maintain  that 
Wallack*s  and  Niblo*s  supply  as  good  act- 
ing as  the  best  of  continental  theatres. 
But  Augustas  and  Helen  are  right,  after 
all.  Undoubtedly  there  are  plenty  of  bad 
theatres  abroad — bad  in  construction  and 
accessories,  bad  in  the  artisUc  and  moral 
aspect  of  thdr  pieces,  and  bad  in  the 
character  of  ihe  acting.  But  one  palpa- 
ble fiiot  can  never  be  quite  overlooked : 
Europeans  in  general  if  vire  except,  per- 
hapS'  the  Germans,  are  by  tempemment 
demonstmtive and  dramatic;  the  English- 
man or  the  American  quite  the  reverse. 
The  Frenchman  or  Italian,  in  particular, 
is  apt  to  be  a  natural  actor ;  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  rarely  so ;  and  in  the  poorest  and 
most  obscure  little  theatre  in  Naples-  or 
Florence,  Lyons  <nr  Marseilles,  the  carious 
iTaveller  vrill  often  discover  gems  of  real 
dranuitic  ability  which  would  make  the 
fortune  of  an  actor  in  Boston  or  New 
York.  In  the  larger  theatres  of  the  great 
capitals^  the  company  is  made  up  of  art- 
ists thoroughly  educated  and  severely 
trained  for  their  work,  and  selected  in 
most  instances  ftom  the  best  the  land  can 
show.    The  starring  system  is  in  opera- 


tion usually  during  the  vacation  season 
only,  when  the  artists  regularly  salaried 
and  appointed  by  the  State  (at  least  in 
Germany)  may  for  a  season  travel  abroad 
9Bd  combine  change  of  scene  with  pro- 
fit. The  result  of  this  steady  residence 
and  work  in  one  place,  and  with  permanent 
surroundings  and  collaborators,  is  to  pro- 
duce evenness  and  symmetry  in  the  ordinary 
representations  which  is  almost  unknown 
among  us.  The  average  German,  Italian, 
or  French  theatre,  though  it  may  not 
boast  any  one  especially  shining  light, 
shows  no  such  frightfhl  gaps  between  the 
main  and  the  supporting  characters  as  in 
America.  Even  where,  as  in  Italy,  the 
artists  are  not  appointed  and  salaried  by 
the  State,  the  interest  of  the  manager  is 
to  preserve  the  equality  among  ^  mem- 
bers of  his  t^roupe,  and  such  companies  as 
that  of  Bellotti-Ben,  so  well  known  in 
Milan  and  Florence,  are  really  admirable 
for  their  excellent  average  of  dramatic 
ability. 

—  It  would  not  consist  with  the  nebu- 
lous treatment  of  a  sul^eot  to  inquire  too 
deeply  why  our  own  actors  and  actresses 
are  so  rarely  people  of  cultivation  and  re- 
finement, and  why,  in  de&ult  of  more 
solid  instruction,  they  have  so  little  skill  in 
assuming  the  outvfard  gloss  and  ease  of 
men  and  women  of  the  world.  The  fkct, 
however,  has  loi^  been  as  patent  as  dis- 
couraging to  discriminating  lovers  of  the 
drama.  Ijb  is  a  pretty  safe  assumption 
that  in  all  our  large  cities  there  is  a  class, 
relatively  small,  perhaps,  but  absolutely 
considerable,  of  cultivated  and  by  no 
means  puritanical  people  who  really  love 
the  drama,  yet  rarely  or  never  go  to  the 
theatre,  scared  off  and  dL<4gusted  by  the 
deficiencies  of  the  acting  in  general,  and 
in  especial  by  the  glaring  coarseness,  igno- 
rance, and  ill-breeding  of  the  actors  who 
attempt  to  personate  the  kings  and  queens, 
or  it  may  be  merely  the  gentlemen  and 
bdies  of  the  scene.  Tliis  is  peculiarly 
the  case  in  so-called  high  comedy.  In 
Shakespearian  or  other  deep  tragedy  there 
may  be  room  for  doubt  and  imagination. 
Strong  as  our  conviction  may  be  on  the  mat- 
ter, we  can't  absolutely  demonstrate  that 
Hamlet  or  Lear,  Coriolanus  or  Spartacus 
did  not  actually  strut  and  mouth,  rant 
and  gesticulate  like  his  modem  delineator. 
But  in  matters  more  immediate  we  know 
where  we  are,  and   the   discriminating 
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critic  often  sits  throagh  a  five-act  comedie 
de  salon  in  a  state  of  humorous  bewilder- 
ment as  to  whether  the  actors  really  think 
they  are  moving  and  talking  like  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  whether  the  public  think 
so,  or  whether  they  think  the  publio 
think  so. 

—  To  many  such  unwilling  protestants, 
it  will  be  grateful  news  that  we  have  some 
chance  of  seeing  here  some  of  the  best  act- 
ing the  world  affords,  that  of  the  Parisian 
Comedie  Fran9aise.  As  it  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good,  the  blast  of  war 
has  recently  scared  across  the  clmnnel  the 
whole  company  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and 
the  Londoners  have  been  the  gainers  by 
their  neighbors^  loss.  The  actors  have 
been  not  only  well  received  before  the 
footlights,  but  petted  and  feted  in  private 
circles,  and  the  recent  break&st  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant social  testimonials  ever  paid  to  dra- 
matic art  or  artists.  Their  success  be- 
fore an  Anglo-Saxon  public  has  revived 
in  their  minds  an  old  project  of  trying 
their  luck  with  another,  and  Coquelin, 
their  best  eccentric  comedian,  has  been  in 
correspondence  with  friends  in  this  city  as 
to  the  probable  success  of  a  trip  to  New 
York.  The  unusual  rush  of  musical  and 
dramatic  good  things  which  threatens  our 
time,  our  nerves,  and  our  pockets  this 
winter,  makes  it  doubtful  whether  they 
ought  to  try  the  venture  this  year.  But 
the  plan  is  conceived,  has  taken  form,  and 
with  another  winter  we  can  have  them  if 
we  choose.  Favart,  the  queen  of  domestic 
drama;  Brohan,  the  most  graceful  and 
charming  of  coquettes,  the  tjrande  dame 
in  her  perfection ;  Regnard,  the  diplomaU 
and  pere  noble;  Delaunay,  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  Jcune.?  premiers;  Coqnelin  him- 
self, the  most  genial  and  adroit  of  humor- 
ists, with  a  touch  of  pathos  in  such  roks 
as  "Gringoire"  which  ranks  him  with 
more  serious  artbts — all  these  and  many 
more  await  only  one  word,  so  at  least  it  is 
said,  to  pack  up  wardrobes,  sign  contracts, 
and  throw  themselves,  metaphorically 
speaking,  into  our  arms.    Who  that  has 


wept  or  smiled  at  the  exquisite  art  of  these 
unsurpassed  performers  in  their  own  home 
of  the  Rue  Richelieu  but  will  tender  them 
an  enthusiastic  welcome ! 

—  Why  is  it  that,  while  throughoat 
Europe  photographs  of  the  local  sceneiy 
are  to  be  had  at  all  famous  places  visited 
by  tourists,  here  in  America  we  can  rare- 
ly get  anything  more  than  views  prepared 
for  the  stereoscope  ?  Stereoscopic  cards  are 
good  in  their  way,  but  cannot  supply  the 
place  of  photographs.  One  is  not  always 
in  the  mood  of  screwing  up  his  eyes  to 
squint  through  lenses,  and  fine  pictures 
arranged  in  a  portfolio  can  always  be  en- 
joyed without  fatigue.  The  stereoscope 
is  at  best  but  an  unsociable  instrum^t. 
Each  person  must  await  his  turn ;  the  one 
is  expectant  while  the  other  ei\joys ;  one 
suspects  that  he  hurries  the  other,  who  on 
his  part  fears  to  linger  too  long.  Yet,  at 
most  of  our  fine  country  resorts,  say  at  the 
White  Mountains  and  Niagara,  the  views 
are  only  taken  for  the  stereoscope.  It  is 
true  that,  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities,  photographs  may  be  found  of  a  few 
familiar  lands(»pes  and  a  few  famous 
buildings ;  but  the  tourist  does  not  always 
care  to  travel  a  few  hundred  miles  extra 
to  I'each  a  print  shop ;  and  besides,  they 
have  an  extra  charm,  a  certain  aroma  of 
association,  when  bought  on  the  spot. 
And  why,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  photo- 
graphic art  carried  to  the  same  perfection 
in  landscapes  here  as  in  other  countries? 
Certainly  the  atmosphere  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States  is  as  pure  and  clear  as 
it  is  in  the  British  Isles,  and  especially  in 
Scotland,  that  land  of  mists ;  and  yet  com- 
pare our  views  of  the  Highlands  with  the 
Scotch  photographs  of  the  Trosachs,  or  a 
Lake  George  with  a  Loch  Katrine.  Or, 
if  it  be  answered  that  skies  a  little  over- 
cast are  preferable  for  this  purpose,  yet 
the  Italian  photographs  are  as  distinct 
and  perfect  as  those  of  Scotland.  Ameri- 
can mechanics,  famous  the  world  over,  are, 
save  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  this 
instance  £ur  behind  their  European  breth- 
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This  story  is  told  of  Judge  Vose,  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  his  last  days,  when 
almost  lifeless  through  paralysis :  A 
neighbor  came  in  who  was  understood  to 
have  seen  better  days,  but  had  been  re- 
xluced  by  improvidence  or  bad  habits  to 
a  rather  dilapidated  condition.  He,  how- 
ever, appeared  this  day  quite  unexpect- 
edly in  a  pretty  tidy  suit  of  black.  The 
son  remarked  the  change,  and  inquired  if 
he  was  mourning  for  any  one.  "No," 
was  the  reply ;  **  only  mourning  for  my 
sins."  The  Judge  raised  up  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  but  for  a  moment,  and  with 
his  former  droll  look  and  his  latter  brok- 
en articulation  asked,  *^  Lost  any  of  'em  ?  " 

Aa  our  readers  will  notice,  "  The  Gal- 
axy" for  this  month  appears  in  en- 
tirely new  type.  This  fount  of  type  was 
cast  expressly  for  "  The  Galaxy  "  by  the 
Boston  Type  Foundry  of  Bailey  &  Gilbert, 
and  we  think  that  it  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  manufacturers.  The  large  edi- 
tions of  **  The  Galaxy  "  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  print,  have  thoroughly 
worn  out  the  old  type. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  make  from  time  to 
time  such  improvements,  not  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  **  The  Galaxy  "  but  in  its 
literary  character,  as  will  enable  it  to  re- 
tain its  present  position  at  the  head  of 
American  literary  magazines. 

A  CONSOLATION  for  the  ladies.  This 
world  abounds  in  him-perfections. 

Frugai.  landlady  of  boarding-house — 
**  Coining  home  to  dinner,  Mr.  Brown?  " 
Heavy  boarder— ** Well,  perhaps;  if  I 
don't  feel  hungiy." 


Lkayenworth,  Kansas,  is  said  to  boast 
of  a  man  who  is  so  tall  that  his  likeness 
cannot  be  got  into  one  picture.  A  local 
artist  has  painted  his  head  and  shoulders^ 
and  announces  that  he  will  be  *'  continued 
next  week." 

A  oountbt  girl  coming  from  the  field 
was  told  by  her  cousin  that  she  looked  aji 
fresh  as  a  daisy  kissed  by  the  dew. 
**No,  indeed,"  was  the  simple  reply, 
"  that  wasn't  his  name." 

"  Shaw's  Choice  Specimens  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,"  which  Las  been  so  long 
promised,  is  now  rea^y,  and  it  is  a  most 
attractive  book 

Mb.  Justin  McCarthy's  serial  story, 
**  Lady  Judith,"  which  has  for  some  time 
delighted  the  readers  of  "  The  Galaxy," 
will  soon  be  published  in  book  form  by 
Sheldon  &  Co.  This  story  has  done  very 
much  to  prove  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's talents*  The  American  reading 
public  had  become  satisfied  that  ho  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant-essayists  now  liv- 
ing, but  few  expected  from  him  a  story 
with  the  dramatic  plot  and  absorbing  in- 
terest of  "  Lady  Judith."  We  predict  for 
the  book  a  great  success.  It  will  be  illus- 
trated. 

An  Ohio  correspondent  becomes  sponsor 
for  the  following,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  wishes  to  put  on  record :  Whit- 
taker  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  these 
parts,  and  has  made  his  money  by  driving 
sharp  bargains.  His  hired  man  was  one 
day  going  along  with  a  load  of  hay  when 
he  overturned  it  upon  a  cow,  and  the  poor 
thing  was  smothered  to  death  before  they 
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eoald  get  her  out.  Her  owner,  Jones, 
ealled  upon  Whlttaker  the  next  day  and 
demanded  payment  for  the  loss  of  his  cow. 
"Certainly,"  said  Whlttaker,  "  what  do 
you  think  she  was  worth?"  "Well, 
about  ten  dollars,"  said  Jones.  "  How 
much  did  yon  get  for  the  hide  and  tal- 
low?" "Ten  dollars  and  a  half,  sir." 
*  Oh,  well,  then  you  owe  me  just  fifty  cents." 
Jones  was  mystified,  and  Whlttaker  very 
fierce  in  his  demand;  and  before  Jones 
eould  get  the  thing  straight  in  his  mind, 
he  forked  over  the  money. 

A  Lawtsr's  Fee. — A  story  is  told  at 
the  expense  of  a  legal  gentleman  who  was 
formerly  well  known  in  Norwich,  Connec- 
ticut, who  now  lives  in  Oshkosh.  One 
Smith  had  failed  in  business,  and  sold  out, 
and  having  two  or  three  tough  little  bills, 
had  given  them  to  this  lawyer  for  collec- 
tion. Smith  went  to  the  office  to  receive 
the  proceeds.  The  amount  collected  was 
about  $50.  "  I'm  sorry  you'vo  been  so 
unfortunate,  Smith,  for  I  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  you.  I  shan't  charge  you  as 
much  as  I  should  if  I  didn't  feel  so  much 
interest  in  you."  Here  he  handed  Smith 
$15,  and  kept  the  balance.  "You  see. 
Smith,  I  knew  you  when  you  were  a  boy, 


and  I  knew  your  fisither  before  yon,  and  I 
take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  you.  Qood 
morning.  Come  and  see  me  again." 
Smith,  moving  slowly  out  of  the  door,  and 
ruefully  contemplating  the  avails,  was 
heard  to  mutter,  "  Thank  Qod  you  didn* t 
know  my  grandfather." 

Evert  plain  girl  has  one  consolation — 
though  not  a  pretty  young  lady,  she  will, 
if  Bhe  lives,  be  a  pretty  old  one. 

When  may  a  gardener  be  called  pxoud  7 
When  he  studies  hatu/hty'CuUure, 

An  Indian  called  at  a  tavern,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  for  a  dram.  The  landlord 
asked  him  two  coppers  for  it.  The  next 
spring,  happening  at  the  same  house,  he 
called  for  another,  and  had  to  pay  three 
coppers  for  it.  "  How  is  this,  landlord  ?  " 
says  he ;  "  last  fall  you  asked  me  but  two 
coppers  for  a  glass  of  rum,  now  you  ask 
three."  "  Oh,"  says  the  landlord,  "  it 
costs  me  a  good  deal  to  keep  rum  over 
winter.  It  is  as  expensive  to  keep  a  hogs- 
head of  rum  over  winter  as  a  horse." 
"Ah,"  says  the  Indian,  "I  can't  see 
through  that :  he  won't  eat  so  much  hay ; 
maybe  he  drink  as  much  water." 
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It  18  the  aim  of  the  editor  and  pablish- 
ers  of  *'  The  Galaxy  "  to  giye  their  readers 
each  month  not  only  the  usual  amount  of 
choice  reading  matter,  but  also  the  views 
of  the  leading  men  of  our  times  on  relig- 
ion, politics,  and  all  questions  which  agi- 
tate the  public  mind.  We  by  no  means 
endorse  all  the  yiews  thus  expressed,  but 
are  willing  to  give  both  sides  in  a  contro- 
Tcrsy  a  chance  to  be  heard  through  our 
columns,  provided  only  those  who  wish 
to  speak  occupy  such  position  as  entitles 
them  to  be  classed  as  "  repr^sentatiye 
men."  In  carrying  out  this  design  the 
editor  of  '*  The  Galaxy  "  requested  the  late 
Mr.  Yallandigham  to  prepare  an  article 
giying  in  full  his  reasons  for  and  yiews  of 
the  "  New  Departure."  The  following 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and 
must  haye  been  among  the  last  which  he 
wrote,  in  which  he  expresses  his  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  our  suggestions.  His 
sadden  death  has  without  doubt  depriyed 
the  publie  of  a  most  able  exposition  of 
his  yiews  and  the  reasons  which  led  him 
to  this  remarkable  step. 

"  Dayton,  0.,  June  10,  1871. 
"  Editor «  Galaxy,'  New  York. 

' '  Mt  Dsab  Sir  : — ^I  am  in  the  midst  of  an 
extraordinary  murder  trial  at  Lebanon,  in 
an  a<]l)oining  county,  and  have  now  the 
first  moment  of  leisure  to  answer  yours  of 
the  29th  alt. 

' '  Such  an  article  alone  as  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  have  published  in  your  magaiine  I 
could  not  prepare  in  less  than  from  two 
weeks  to  a  month.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
interest  and  importance  of  such  a  publica- 
tion at  this  time,  and  would  much  prefer 
to  discuss  so  grave  a  subject  through  your 
magazine,  rather  than  upon  the  hustings. 
But  my  professional  engagements  will 
take  up  all  my  time  until  the  first  of  July. 
The  interest  in  the  question  continues  un- 
abated so  far,  and  should  it  not  have  pass- 
ed away  when  a  period  of  sufficient  leisure 
to  me  shall  have  arrived,  I  will  with  plea- 
sure comply  with  your  suggestion. 


* '  For  some  time  past  I  have  contemplated 
an  article  for  'The  Galaxy,*  upon  the 
question  left  unanswered  by  Messrs.  Wil- 
son and  Black,  '  how '  Stanton  came  to 
be  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  With 
this  singular  and  secret  history  I  am  &- 
miliar,  and  was  an  actor  in  it  unwitting- 
ly.   Very  truly,  etc., 

**  C.  L.  Vallandigham." 

Presentation  to  Hon.  G.  Hilton  Scrib- 
NEB.— The  principal  officers  of  the  Insur- 
ance Companies  and  many  other  corporate 
institutions  of  New  York  city  met  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
formally  presenting  to  Hon.  G.  Hilton 
Scribner,  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
from  Westchester  County,  and  member  of 
the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, with  a  dinner  service  of  plate  cost- 
ing about  $3,000,  and  an  engrossed  copy 
of  an  addr^  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  ser- 
vices at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 
The  presentation  speech  was  made  by 
Judge  Savage,  the  I^ident  of  the  Board 
of  Underwriters. 

The  compliment  was  well  deserved. 
Mr.  Scribner  has  done  a  good  work,  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  all  sound  insur- 
ance companies,  but  also  in  the  interest  of 
the  great  insuring  public,  which  is  of  &r 
greater  importance. 

Sheldon  &  Co.  have  just  published 
Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Litera- 
ture, selected  firom  the  chief  American 
writers.  This  work  completes  Shaw's  val- 
uable series  of  books  on  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature,  which  is  comprised  in 
four  volumes.  No  family  or  library  ought 
to  be  without  them.  Nowhere  in  our 
language  can  so  much  valuable  informa- 
tion be  found  in  so  small  a  oomposs. 

A  Chinahak  died,  leaving  his  property 
by  will  to  his  three  sons,  as  follows:  To 
Fum-Hum,  the  eldest,  one-half  thereof; 
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to  Nn-Pin,  his  second  son,  one-third 
thereof;  and  to  Ding-Bat,  his  youngest, 
one-ninth  thereof.  When  the  property 
was  inventoried,  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
nothing  more  nor  leas  than  seventeen  ele- 
phants ;  and  it  pozzled  these  three  heirs 
now  to  divide  the  property  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  will  without  chopping  up 
the  seventeen  elephants,  and  thereby  se- 
riously impairing  their  value.  Finally 
they  applied  to  a  wise  neighbor,  Sum- 
Punk,  for  advice.  Sum-Punk  had  an  ele- 
phant of  his  own.  He  drove  it  into  the 
yard  with  the  seventeen  and  said :  **  Now 
we  will  suppose  that  your  &ther  left  these 
eighteen  elephants.  Fum-Hum ,  take  your 
half  and  depart."  So  Fum-Hum  took 
nine  elephants  and  went  his  way.  ^*  Now, 
Nu-Pin,"  said  the  wise  man,  **  take  your 
third  and  git."  So  Nu-Pin  took  six  ele- 
phants and  travelled.  *  *  Now,  Ding-Bat," 
said  the  wise  man,  '*  take  your  ninth  and 
be  gone."  So  Ding-Bat  took  two  ele- 
phants and  absquatulated.  Then  Sum- 
Punk  took  his  own  elephant  and  drove 
home  again.  Query:  Was  the  property 
divided  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
will? 

The  great  West  seems  determined  to 
outdo  the  East  in  everything  which  it 
takes  hold  of;  even  the  *'  mother  of  Presi- 
dents "  seems  to  have  been  removed  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. We  had  heretofore  supposed  that 
the  life  insurance  business,  which  has 
within  the  past  few  years  assumed  such 
iznmense  proportions,  was  confined  mainly 
to  the  East ;  or  at  least  that  the  great 
companies  were  all  located  in  the  East, 
^— ^  


although  looking  to  the  West  for  a  large 
share  of  the  business.  Even  this  pleasant 
illusion  seems  destined  to  be  dispelled. 
We  have  before  us  a  report  of  **  The  Life 
Association  of  America,"  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  formed 
only  three  months  since  by  some  3,000  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  enterprising  men  of 
the  West.  Although  less  than  three 
years  old,  it  did  a  business  of  over  fort^-- 
five  millions  of  dollars  last  year,  and  has 
just  started  a  branch  office  in  New  York. 

The  greatest  thoughts  seem  degraded  in 
their  passage  through  little  minds.  Even 
the  winds  of  heaven  make  but  mean  music 
when  whistling  through  a  keyhole. 

A  CLERK  of  an  old  Scotch  merchant 
made  a  mistake  in  computing  the  profits 
of  his  house  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  old  Scotchman,  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  amount,  cast  his  eye  over  the  fig- 
ures and  exclaimed, "  Why,  ye  dom  scoun- 
drel, ye've  added  up  the  year  of  our  Laird 
among  the  pounds !  " 

**  ALiRRT  me,  my  dear  girl,  and  you  will 
have  seen  the  end  of  trouble."  "  Which 
end,  sir?" 

If  a  man  Is  crazy  on  the  •subject  of 
money,  is  it  monomania  or  money-mania? 

A  SWEET  and  tender  young  woman  is 
loved  by  both  Christians  and  South  Sea  Is- 
landers; by  the  former  as  something  to 
marry,  and  by  the  latter  as  something  to 
eat.  And  undoubtedly  she  is  very  nice, 
take  her  either  way. 
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**  How  shameful  it  is  that  you  should 
fall  asleep,"  said  a  dull  preacher  to  a 
drowsy  audience,  **  while  that  poor  idiot 
Is  awake  and  attentive.'*  "  I  would  have 
been  asleep,  too,"  said  the  fool,  '^  if  I  h^d 
not  been  an  idiot." 

A  Jew  was  observed  looking  very  in- 
tently at  a  prodigious  fine  ham.  *'  What 
are  you  saying  to  that  ham,  Mr.  Jacobs  ?  " 
'^  I  was  saying  to  it :  Thou  almost  per- 
suades me  to  be  a  Christian." 

A  JUDGE  In  Indiana  threatened  to  fine  a 
lawyer  for  contempt  of  court.  **  I  have 
expressed  no  contempt  for  the  court," 
said  the  lav^yer;  •'on  the  contrary,  I 
have  carefully  concealed  my  feelings." 

An  Irishman  speaking  of  a  person's 
love  of  money,  said:  "I  verily  believe 
that  if  he  were  an  undertaker,  it  would 
be  the  delight  of  his  heart  to  see  all  man- 
kind seized  with  a  common  mortality,  that 
he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  general 
burial,  and  provide  scarfe  and  hatbands 
for  the  survivors." 

We  think  it  an  undeniable  truth  that 
the  Africans,  let  them  go  to  what  part  of 
the  world  they  may,  retain  more  unequi- 
vocally than  any  other  people  the  odor  of 
nationality. 

Jonathan  and  Paddy  were  riding  to- 
gether one  day  when  they  came  in  sight 
of  an  old  gallows.  This  suggested  to 
the  American  the  idea  of  being  witty  at 
the  expense  of  his  Irish  companion.  '*  You 
see  that,  I  calculate,"  said  he ;  *'  and  now 
where  would  yon  be  if  the  gallows  had  its 
due?"  "Riding  alone,"  coolly  replied 
Paddy. 

It  Is  said  that  the  reason  why  the  Rus- 
sian government  Ls  so  slow  in  availing  it- 
self of  the  electric  telegraph  is  that  it  is 
opposed  to  some  of  the  necessary  prelim- 
inary operations — such  as  elevating  the 
PoUSy  for  instance. 


The  best  wood  for  making  cradles — 
rock  maple. 

A  CITIZEN  of  Connecticut,  recently  in- 
troduced to  a  newly-married  man,  con- 
gratulated him  warmly,  and  said':  ''Ah, 
these  Litchfield  county  girls  make  clever 
wives ;  I've  had  three  of  'em." 

What's  the  proper  age  for  a  parson? 
The  parsonage,  of  course. 

An  exchange,  wanting  to  compliment 
a  live  stock  journal,  says  it  is  edited  by 
a  man  whose  head  is  chuck  full  of  live 
stock.    Doubtful  compliment. 

So¥BBODT  has  written  a  book  entitled 
"  What  Shall  My  Son  Be?  "  Upon  which 
some  one  frankly  replies :  "  If  the  boy  is 
as  bad  as  the  book,  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  be  hanged?" 

A  New  York  lady  says  the  latest  thing 
out  is — ^her  husband. 

A  school-teacher  asked  a  newsboy 
"  Who  made  the  glorious  universe  ?  "  but 
the  boy  could  not  tell.  So  the  teacher  got 
a  rawhide  and  told  the  boy  if  he  didn't 
tell  he  would  whip  him.  The  boy  looked 
at  the  whip  and  snivelled  out,  **  Please, 
sir,  I  did  ;  but  I  won't  do  it  again !  " 

A  clerotvan  who  ovnied  a  &rm  found  his 
ploughman  sitting  on  his  plough  resting 
his  horses.  Quoth  the  clergyman :  "John, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  have 
a  good  stub  scythe  here,  and  be  cutting 
a  few  bushes  along  the  fences  while 
the  horses  are  resting  a  short  time?" 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  well,  sir,"  paid  John, 
"  for  you  to  have  a  tub  of  potatoes  in  the 
pulpit,  and  when  they  are  singing,  peel 
'em  awhile  to  be  ready  for  the  pot." 

"  Now,  my  little  boys  and  girls,"  said 
a  teacher,  **  I  vront  you  to  be  very  still — 
so  still  that  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop." 
In  a  minute  all  vras  silent,  when  a  little 
boy  shrieked  out,  **  Let  her  drop  *  " 
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A  Connecticut  man  has  found  a  sure 
cure  for  the  devastations  of  the  currant 
worm.  He  sprinkles  his  bushes  with 
whiskey  ;  the  worm  becomes  drunk,  gets 
to  fooling  around,  and  finally  falls  off 
and  either  breaks  its  neck  outright,  or 
cripples  itself  so  that  life  becomes  a  bur- 
den. 

Having  heard  that  an  infusion  of  tobac- 
co is  the  best  thing  to  extirpate  the  potato 
bug,  Illinois  &rmers  are  entertaining 
their  neighbors  at  chewing  picnics  in 
their  fields. 

When  Professor  Felton,  reading  "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  of  which  he  was  a  passen- 
ger, came  to  the  description  of  Oberon 
sitting  on  a  promontory  listening  to  a  mer- 
maid on  a  dolphin's  back,  the  seaman  was 
disgusted.  **The  dolphin's  back,"  said 
he,  '*  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  no  mer- 
maid could  possibly  ride  the  beast  unless 
she  fir^t  saddled  him !" 

A  PAPER  having  had  an  article  headed 
with  the  conundrum,  "  Why  do  wives 
fade?  "  a  contemporary  *'  supposes  it  is 
because  they  won't  wash." 

A  Yankee  in  England  being  annoyed 
by  the  constant  boasting  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  English  girls,  finally  silenced 
laudation  by  declaring  that  *'  they  had  a 
gal  in  Boston  only  eleven  years  old  who 
could  chew  gum  in  seven  difierent  lan- 
guages with  her  eyes  shut." 

A  School  committee  in  a  frontier  dis- 
trict are  reported  to  have  summed  up 
their  opinion  of  an  examination  which 
they  had  attended  by  making  to  the  pupils 
this  address :    **  You've  spelled  well,  and 


you've  ciphered  good,  but  you  ham't  sot 
still." 

The  man  who  shot  and  killed  a  boy  in 
his  melon  patch,  when  call^  to  account 
for  the  deed,  said  he  did  it  in  meicy  to  the 
boy,  who  otherwise  might  have  died  a 
painful  death  from  cholera  morbus. 

An  elderly  fat  gentleman,  in  discussing 
a  warm  breakfast  at  an  inn,  called  to  the 
Vfaitin'g  boy :  "  Donald,  bring  me  more 
bread ;  I  eat  a  good  deal  of  bread  to  my 
steak."  Donald  answered,  with  much 
simplicity,  **  Ay,  please  your  honor,  and 
you  eat  a  good  deal  of  steak  to  your 
bread." 

New  York  Financial  Assoctation.-^ 
This  company  is  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  on  life  and  endowment 
insurance  policies ;  to  purchase  and  sell 
stocks,  bonds,  and  negotiate  mortgage  se- 
curities on  commission.  The  capital  stock 
is  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  hiiures 
of  ten  dollars  each.  This  stock  is  now 
being  rapidly  taken,  and  presents  strong 
claims  to  investers  as  a  first  class  dividend- 
paying  security.  The  basis  of  profit  will 
be  easily  seen,  frx)m  the  fact  that  the  As- 
sociation stands  alone  in  its  own  field,  and 
that  the  demand  for  loans  on  policies  is 
large  and  constantly  increasing.  Over 
three  hundred  millions  are  at  present  in- 
vested in  life  insurance,  and  reports  just 
published  show  that  it  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  ninety  millions  annually.  The 
Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  leading 
business  men,  known  in  this  metropolis 
and  throughout  the  country  for  their  ex- 
ecutive and  financial  ability.  The  office 
of  the  Ai«ociati6n  is  at  150  Broadway. 
Vfe  bespeak  for  it  a  successful  and  pros- 
perous career. 
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Thrd  of  the  dirUflflt,  most  ragged  little 
ragamufliiis  in  New  York  iotj  entered  one 
of  its  most  magnificent  dmg  stores^  and 
marching  np  to  the  counter^  one  said : 

**  I  want  a  cent's  worth  of  rock  candy." 

*'  Get  oat,  yon  ragamuffin !  we  don't 
sell  a  cent's  worth  of  rock  candy." 

Slowly  and  sadly  they  filed  out  of  the 
store.  On  the  sidewalk  a  consultation 
took  place.    They  re-entered  the  door. 

*'  Mister,  do  you  sell  three  cents'  worth 
of  rock  candy  ?  " 

'•  Yes." 

•*  Well,  we  ain't  got  'em ;  "  and  the 
procession  moved  out  again. 

Two  little  girls,  an  eight  and  a  ten-yesr- 
old,  were  gravely  discussing  the  question 
of  wearing  earrings.  One  thought  it 
wicked.  The  other  vra^  sure  it  could  not 
be,  for  so  many  good  people  wear  them. 
The  other  replied,  "  Well,  I  don't  care ; 
if  it  wfLsn't  wicked  God  would  have  made 
holes  in  our  ears." 

A  BiSHFUL  young  man  was  eMorting  a 
bashful  young  lady  when  she  said,  entreat^ 
ingly :  *'  Jabez,  don't  tell  juaybody  yon 
beaued  me  home."  *'  Dont  be  afiraid," 
replied  he ;  **  I  am  as  moeh  ariiamed  of  it 
as  you  are."    That  settled  it. 

Am  exchange  says  that  it  knows  of  a 
boy  who  accidentally  swallowed  a  silver 
half-dollar.  They  gave  him  vrarm  water, 
and  tartar-emetic,  and  antimonial  wine, 
and  poked  their  fingers  down  his  throat, 
until  the  boy  thought  he  would  throw  up 
his  toe-nails.  After  a  while  a  doctor 
caae  along  who  undentood  suoh  eases. 
He  administered  a  small  dose  of  patent 
medicine,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  boy  threw  up  the  half-dollar  in  five- 
oent  pieces.    Science  is  a  great  thing. 

A  nairOB  firom  Hartford  to  Martha's 
Vineyard  camp  ground,  who  had  been  suf- 
ficing &om  the  exorbitant  charges  made 
fi^r  everything  during  •*  meeting  week," 
such  as  four  dollars  a  day  for  rooms,  two 
dollars  for  breakfast,  «tc.|  was  stellmg 


past  the  societies'  tents  (which  encircle 
the  tabemade)  where  meetings  were  be- 
ing held.  Just  as  he  vms  passing  one, 
the  voice  of  an  exborter  was  heard .  ^  Sal> 
vation's  firee,  salvation's  free."  He  stop- 
ped and  said,  '*  I'll  take  some  of  that ;  it 
is  the  only  thing  Fve  heard  of  since  I've 
been  here  that  I  haven't  had  to  pay  a  big 
price  for." 

A  PBOFBSSOR  In  a  certain  college  had 
taken  his  class  out  on  a  pleasant  afternoon 
to  exercise  them  in  practical  surveying. 
The  next  morning  they  were  to  be  exam- 
ined on  the  same.  The  first  man  vras 
called  up.    Said  the  professor : 

"  How  would  you  go  to  work  to  survey 
a  lot  of  land?  "  (D^ep  thinking,  but  no 
answer.) 

'*  If  a  man  should  come  to  you  to  get 
yon  to  survey  a  lot  of  land,  what  would 
you  do?" 

'*  I  think,"  said  the  student  thought- 
fully, '*  I  should  tell  hun  he  had  better 
get  somebody  else." 

Thi  Ordnance  Select  Committee  of  Eng- 
land recently  made  an  experiment  in  fir- 
ing a  mountain  howitzer  strapped  on  to 
the  back  of  a  mule.  The  mule,  the  loaded 
gun,  the  committee,  and  several  ''big 
wigs  "  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  ex- 
periment, went  to  the  trial  ground  at 
Woolwich  to  vritnees  the  firing.  The 
mule  was  backed  up  into  position,  so  that 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  pointing  over  his 
tail,  was  aimed  at  an  earthen  mound. 
The  oommfttee  decided  to  fire  it  by  means 
of  a  slow  match,  and  it  whs  prepared  and 
lighted.  Hitherto  the  mule  had  taken 
rather  a  sleepy  interest  in  the  proceedings ; 
but  somehow  the  fizzing  on  his  back  caused 
him  first  4o  prick  up  his  ears,  then  to 
lay  them  back, and  finally  to  begin  to  turn 
round.  The  committee  weire  thunder- 
struck, and  skedaddled  in  all  directions ; 
the  secretary  threw  himself  flat  on  his 
fiMe ;  there  vnis  a  moment  of  agonizing 
suspense— then  bang ;  the  shot  ricochet- 
ting  awajT  m  one  direction,  while  tha 
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wretched  mule  tamed  a  complete  simi- 
viersaalt  in  the  other* 

In  some  of  the  rtUgtov  denoratetions 
they  license  yoang  men  to  preach,  and  let 
them  preach  on  trial  some  time  before  they 
ordain  them.  At  a  church  meeting  of  this 
kind  there  arose  quite  a  discussion  as  to 
ordaining  a  licentiate  who  had  not  too- 
ceeded  very  well  so  fiur;  and  an  elder 
settled  the  matter  by  aoring  that  be  **  be 
required  to  remain  six  months  kmger  in 
hie  present  liceotiouB  ooBditio&." 

A  OBNTUOiAN  who  had  taken  the  horse 
eaiB  for  the  Worcester  Depot  ,in  Boston, 
incumbered  with  manifold  bags  and  par- 
cels, reached  the  b^-rope  with  an  effort 
when  he  wished  to  get  off,  and  gave  a  vig- 
orous  pull ;  the  result  waa  a  sharp  ring 
from  both  beUs. 

"  What  are  yon  riapng  both  ands 
for?  "  was  the  disoourteooa  and  Mriy  in- 
quiry of  the  conductor. 

'*  Because  1  wish  the  ear  to  stop  at  both 
ends,"  was  the  quiet  reply  that  left  a 
eouTnlsed  car  load  and  disoomfited  con- 
ductor. 

A  Wnrnuf  preaeher  explained  the  paa- 
nge  through  the  Red  Sea  by  saying  that 
the  Israelites  crossed  oo  the  ice.  An  au- 
ditor interrupted,  remarking  thai  there  is 
DO  ice  under  the  equator. 

"Sir,*'  said  the  excited  preacher, 
"  this  happened  thottmnda  of  yean  before 
the  age  of  geographera,  and  before  there 
was  any  equator !  I  think,  brethien  and 
sisters,  I  haye  answeced  tha  qoestkin 
completely." 

A  PTOus  negro  woman  was  once  cat^ht 
hy  her  master  stealing  a  goose*  and  the 
next  Sunday  she  partook  of  the  commun- 
ion, after  which  her  master  accosted  her 
as  follows: 

"  Why,  Hannah,  I  saw  yon  to-day  at 
the  communion  table." 


"  Tes,  tank  de  Lord,  massa,  I  was 
lowed  to  be  dere  wid  de  rest  ob  His 
fomily." 

*'  But,  Kunah,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
you  there,"  he  said.  "  How  is  it  about 
the  goose?" 

She  looked  a  little  suiprised,  aa  if  aha 
did  not  understand  the  question,  but 
catching  the  meaning,  exclaimed : 

**  Why,  aah,  do  you  tink  I'se  a-goin  to 
let  an  eld  goose  stand  atween  me  and  my 
7" 


'* '  Loasofo's  Common  School  Histoiy  * 
(Sheldon  do  Go.,  N;  Y.)  haa  been  placed  on 
the  list  of  text-books  adopted  for  Vermont, 
and  has  been  in  use  in  this  city  for  soma 
four  years.  It  is  abundantly  illustrated, 
contains  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Declaration  of  Ind^>«id- 
ence,  also  sketches  of  the  Presidents  and 
other  distinguished  men.  The  latest  is- 
sues have  one  advantage  orer  former  edi- 
tions, in  the  neatly  colored  maps  which 
accompany  them." — BurUn^n  Free 
Frtuand  TimtB. 

Anonq  the  manyreTiews  of  ''Shaw's 
Choice  Specimens  of  American  Litera- 
ture "  we  select  the  following :  "  Shaw's 
*  Choioe  Specimens  of  American  Litera- 
ture '  is  just  what  it  purports  to  be.  Its 
selections  are  remarkably  choice,  Taried, 
and  rich.  Though  a  small  book,  it  repre- 
senti  more  labor  and  cuHnre  in  the  edit- 
ing than  one  might  at  first  suppose." — 

'*  This  book  contains  the  choioast  speel- 
meoB  of  osr  standard  works,  and  no  Amer- 
ican can  read  them  without  being  oon- 
▼inced  that  the  past  few  years  hare  placed 
the  literature  of  our  country  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  literary  world.  This  work 
will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  student  and 
a '  refresher '  to  the  professor,  and  in  foet 
should  hare  a  place  on  the  shelTcs  of 
every  libraiy  in  the  country." — Iowa 
School  Journal, 
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OuB  readerajkre  too  fimiiliar  with  Justin 
McCarthy's  story,  *'  Lady  Jadith,*'  recent- 
ly completed  in  ^*The  Galaxy,'*  to  need 
any  recommendation  of  it  from  ns.  It  has 
jast  been  published  in  book  form  by  Shel- 
don &  Co.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attrao- 
tiye  stories  which  has  been  published  f(v 
many  a  day,  with  all  the  brilliancy  of 
style  for  which  Mr.  McCarthy  is  noted, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  most  dramatic  and 
exciting  plot.  It  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  thousands. 

Two  card-playing  friend3  were  passing 
through  a  pine  forest,  when  one  asked  the 
other  this  audacious  conundrum :  **  Why 
cannot  the  proprietor  of  this  forest  fell  his 
own  timber?"  "Because  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  cut  when  it  is  his  own  deal." 

Josh  Billings  says,  "  I  am  yiolently  op- 
posed to  ardent  speeritB  as  a  bereridge, 
but  for  manufisu^turin'  purposes  I  think 
tiiat  a  little  of  it  tastes  good." 

"  Oterland."— Mr.  J.  W.  DeFontet's 
story  has  just  been  published  in  book 
fbrm.  It  is  a  story  of  great  interest  and 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  most 
TiTid  and  wonderful  description  of  an  over- 
land trip  to  California.  In  word-painting 
this  story  probably  has  narer  been  sur- 
passed. 

We  make  in  this  number  a  liberal  oWst 
to  our  readers.  To  any  person  who  will 
remit  us  $4  (which  is  the  regular  sub- 
scription price),  we  will  send  "The 
Galaxy  "  from  September,  1071,.  to  Janu- 
ary, 1873.  Anthony  Trollope's  great 
story,  "The  Eustace  Biamopds,"  com* 
menced  in  the  September  number.  Now 
is  the  time  to  subscribe,  and  it  is  best  to 
do  it  early.  **  The  Galaxy,"  made  a  gain 
of  about  ten  thousand  in  circulation  last 
fall,  and  we  expect  it  to  do  &r  better  this 
year.    It  is  now  well  known,  and  it  is- ad- 


mitted by  all  good'  judges  to  be  the  best 
literaiy  magazine  in  the  country.  It  en- 
deavors to  meet  the  vrants  of  every  mem- 
ber of.  the  iamily.  It  oontains  thoughtful 
articles  by  our  ablest  writers ;  sketches  of 
lifb  and  adventure ;  serial  stories  by  our 
best  novelists ;  short  stories  ;  humorous 
articles.  In  each  number  is  a  complete 
review  of  the  world  of  literature.  The 
new  department  of  "  Scientific  Miscel- 
lany "  is  a  great  success.  We  believe 
that  we  give  more  good  and  attractive 
reading  matter  for  the  money  than  any 
other  periodical  or  book  published  in  the 
country. 

A  YAifKXB  having  told  an  Englishman 
that  he  shot,  on  one  particular  occasion, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  snipe,  his 
interlocutor  asked  him  why  he  didn't  make 
it  a  thousand  at  once.  "  No,"  said  he, 
"  it's  not  likely  I'm  going  to  tell  a  lie  for 
one  snipe. ' '  Whereupon  the  Englishman , 
determined  not  to  be  outdone,  began  to 
tell  a  story  of  a  man  having  swam  from 
Liverpool  to  Boston.  "  Did  you  9ee  him, 
yourself?"  asked  the  Yankee  suddenly. 
"  Why,  yes,  of  course  I  did ;  I  was  com- 
ing across,  and  our  vessel  passed  him  a 
mile  out  of  Boston  harbor."  "  Well, 
I'm  glad  ye  tew  him,  stranger,  cos  yer  a 
vritneas  that  I  did  it.    That  was  me." 

A  TOUNO  hopefurs  mother  reached  for 
him  with  her  slipper  the  other  evening 
for  hooking  the  jelly ;  and,  after  the  dust- 
ing, she  was  surprised  to  hear  him  laugh 
over  it,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  it. 
"  I  was  thinking  how  I  had  fooled  you; 
it  was  Carrie  who  hooked  the  jelly." 

A  TOTTNG  minister,  whose  reputetion  for 
veracity  was  not  very  good,  once  ventured 
at  an  association  dinner  to  differ  with  an 
old  doctor  of  divinity  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  use  of  the  rod. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  the  only  time  my 
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&tber  erer  whipped  me  it  was  for  telling 
the  truth." 

"  Well,"  retorted  the  doctor,  "  it  cored 
you  of  it,  didn't  it." 

Professor  Looms  has  recently  published 
his  new  Physiology,  or  rather  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  his  former  work  on 
this  subject,  which  has  been  a  popular 
text-book  for  twenty  years.  F^feasor 
Tustin  of  Lewisburg  UniTersity  speaks  as 
follows  of  it : 

UNITERSnT  AT  LbWISBUKO,  Pa.,  ^ 

September  35, 1871.     ( 
Umtra.  Sheldon  4f  Compmmp, 

Gbntlemen  :  Loomis's  Physiology  has 
been  used  as  a  text-book  in  this  Univer- 
sity for  a  number  of  years  with  mnch 
satisfiiction. 

I  have  with  pleasure  examined  the  re- 
vised edition,  and  bdieve  that  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  work. 

Every  way  admirable  as  a  text-book, 
both  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  matter,  I  heartily  welcome  this  edi- 
tion, and  look  forward  with  anticipation 
to  taking  my  classes  through  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

•  Framcis  W,  TusTor, 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

An  auctioneer  thus  exalted  the  merits 
ei  a  carpet :  '*  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  some 
folks  sell  carpets  for  Brussels  which  are 
not  Brussels;  but  I  can  most  positively 
assure  you  that  this  elegant  article  was 
made  by  Mr.  Brussels  himself! " 

Thx  following  letter  from  Dr.  Robinson 
of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  speaks 


in  deserved  terms  of  praise  of  Dr.  Phaioel- 
luB  Church's  new  book,  *♦  Seed  Truths." 

''  I  have  read  '  Seed  Truths,'  and  find 
that  its  pages,  as  its  title  indicates,  stim- 
ulate to  reflection.  They  are  also  quick- 
ening to  the  religious  life.  Ob  soma 
points  I  might  not  entirely  agree  with 
you,  but  on  all  that  is  essential  we  should 
doubtless  be  at  one. 

*'  Your  unvarying  aim  to  carry  the  mind 
of  the  reader  beyond  the  letter  to  the 
spirit  of  Scripture— to  show  that  what 
yoa  call  the  *  exterior  views  of  Scriptare ' 
is  fiuilfy  without  the  '  interior ' — that 
Christianity  as  an  objective  creed  is  pow- 
erless without  the  subjective  principle  of 
life— is  excellent.  Orthodoxy  of  life  is 
quite  as  essential  as  orthodoxy  of  creed. 
May  yoor  book  have  many  readers." 

Romantic  Amelia  (to  her  betrothed 
young  doctor) — '*  Look,  dear,  such  a 
beautiful  sunset !  The  sky  is  all  crimson. " 
Unromantio  Doctor— *'  Ya-as— appeals  to 
have  had  a  mustard  plaster  on."— Ptmc^. 

A  WITTY  lawyer,  who,  from  a  very  hum- 
ble station,  had  risen  to  become  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  being  asked  why  his  arms  were 
not  emblasoned  on  the  panels  of  his  car* 
riages,  replied,  '*  because  my  carriages 
are  older  than  my  nobility." 

A  WAO  had  kept  up  a  continual  fire  of 
witticisms  at  a  social  party,  when  a  pari- 
tanical  gentleman  sharply  observed,  ^^  If 
you  keep  on  you  will  make  every  decent 
person  leave  the  house."  **  That  would 
be  a  sorry  joke,"  vras  the  dry  reply ;  "  you 
would  certainly  be  very  lonesome  when 
left  alone." 
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Wk  offer  the  following  liberal  clubbing 
terms  to  any  of  oar  readers  who  desire  to 
ttike  in  connection  with  ''The  Galaxy*' 
some  other  periodicals. 

We  will  send  "The  Galaxy"  for  the 
year  1872  with  any  one  of  the  Allowing 
periodicals  you  wish  to  select,  at  the  price 
named:  With  "Harper's  Weekly,"  or 
**  Harper's  Bazar,"  or  **  Appletons'  Jour- 
nal," $7.00;  the  regular  price  is  $8.00. 
"  With  "Every Saturday,"  $8.00;  regu- 
lar price,  $9.00.  With  "Our  Young 
Folks,"  $5.50;  regular  price,  $6.00. 
With  "  Littell's  Living  Age,"  $10.75 ; 
regular  price,  $12.00.  Addr^s,  Sheldon 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

An  Irishman,  writing  from  Philadel- 
phia the  other  day  to  his  friend  in  the  old 
country,  concluded  his  letter  thus :  "  If 
iver  it's  me  forchune  to  live  till  I  dy— and 
God  nose  whether  it  is  so  or  no — I'll  visit 
ould  Ireland  afore  I  leave  Philamedel- 
phy." 

A  YOUNOSTKR  on  being  taken  to  the  win- 
dow of  a  toy  shop  where  he  saw  a  papier 
mach^  moose,  which,  on  being  wound  up, 
ran  hither  and  thither,  and  whisked  about 
like  a  live  mouse,  turned  away  with  in- 
effiible  contempt,  saying :  "  Oh  no,  mam- 
ma, I  don't  want  that !  we've  got  a  lot  of 
'em  at  home,  and  I  don't  have  to  wind  'em 
up,  neither." 

A  TisiTOR  of  large  experience  in  Sab- 
bath-schools, asked  the  children  at  a 
crowded  examination,  '^What  was  the 
sin  of  the  Pharisees  ?  "  "  Eatin'  camels, 
ma'am,"  said  one  of  the  smartest,  who 
had  carried  off  many  a  prize.  On  further 
questioning,  the  child  was  justified,  by 
by  referring  to  the  passage  where  the 
Pharisees  were  said  to  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel. 

"  What  do  you  ask  for  that  article?  " 
inquired  an  old  gentleman  of  a  pretty 
shop-girl     "  Two  dqjlaia^"    "Ain't  you 


a  little  dear?"     "Why,"  she  replied, 
blushing, "  all  the  young  men  tell  me  so !  " 

"  How  hollow  it  sounds !  "  said  a  pa- 
tient under  the  movement  cure,  as  the 
physician  vras  vigorously  pounding  his 
chest.  "Oh,  that's  nothing !  "  said  the 
doctor,  "  wait  till  we  get  to  the  head." 

The  holiday  season,  which  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, always  brings  from  the  press 
a  large  supply  of  the  most  charming  books 
for  children.  Each  year  these  books  are 
made  more  and  more  attractive.  Black 
and  gold  bindings  are  now  the  rage,  and  in 
these  attractive  styles  and  with  the  most 
beautiful  illustrations  some  of  them  seem 
too  elegant  to  be  used.  In  our  advertis- 
ing pages  will  be  found  lists  of  some  of  the 
most  attractive  books. 

Onb  dollar  reward  is  offered  for  the  head 
of  every  woodchuck  in  the  town  of  Gro- 
ton.  We  should  think  that  the  Groton 
boys  woodchuckle  over  this. 

The  last  joke  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ani- 
mals is  to  the  following  effect:  A  coun- 
tryman, armed  with  an  immense  club, 
presents  himself  before  the  president  of 
the  society  and  claims  the  first  prize.  He 
is  asked  to  describe  the  act  of  humanity 
on  which  he  founds  his  claim.  "  I  saved 
the  life  of  a  wolf,"  replied  the  country- 
man ;  **  I  might  easily  have  killed  him 
with  this  bludgeon,"  and  he  swings  his 
weapon  in  the  air,  to  the  intense  discom- 
fort of  the  president.  "  But  where  wtis 
the  wolf?"  inquires  the  latter;  "  what 
had  he  done  to  you?"  "He  had  just 
devoured  my  wife,"  is  the  reply.  The 
president  reflects  an  instant,  and  then 
says  ;  "  My  friend,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  you  have  been  sufficiently  rewarded." 

A  uoTUER  admonishing  her  son,  a  lad 
about  seven  years  of  age,  told  him  he 
should  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  any* 
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thing  that  he  ooald  do  to-day.  The  little 
urchin  replied:  " Then,  mother,  let's  eat 
the  remainder  of  the  plum-padding  to- 
night/* 

HAMfONT,  Me.,  October  6,  1871. 

JfcMrt.  Sheldon  if  Co. 

Gkntleiucn  :  I  find  on  examination  that 
Loomis*8  Physiology  presents  many  char- 
acteristics of  an  excellent  text-book  for 
learners  in  ou;  schools. 

The  arrangement  and  presentation  of 
the  text,  the  clearness  of  statement,  and 
the  plainness  of  the  print  are  features  to 
commend  this  work  to  the  fiivor  of  the 
public.    Yours,  etc., 

William  McLauohun,  M.D. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  > 
October  23,  1871.  J 
Dear  Sirs  :  With  many  thanks,  I  would 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Olney's  Trig- 
onemetry  and  General  Geometry  and  Cal- 
culus. I  have  put  the  former,  which  I 
can  hereby  recommend,  into  immediate 
use  in  one  of  my  cbisses  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Department.    Yours  truly, 

Seldek  J.  CoFmf, 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  upon  the 
body  of  a  man  who  died  from  taking  veg- 
etable pills.  On  opening  the  body  the 
interior  was  discovered  to  be  one  huge  cab- 
bage, but  dead  to  its  core,  from  confine- 
ment  and  want  of  water  beverage,  which 
the  patient,  unfortunately,  never  drank. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  **  QoitF." 
**  Quits,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  dis- 
mayed coroner — "never  heard  of  such 
athing!  What  do  you  mean  7"  **Why," 
re|)lied  the  foreman,  *^we  find  that  if  tbe 


cabbage  killed  the  man,  the  man  most  cer- 
tainly killed  the  cabbage,  and  if  that  ain't 
quits  blow  me." 

Sheldon  &  Company  will  publish  very 
soon  a  new  novel  by  Mifls  Amanda  M. 
Douglass,  called  "  Lucia :  Her  Problem." 
It  is  hue  of  the  mof4  charming  stories  which 
has  appeared  from  the  American  press  in 
a  long  time,  and  in  point  of  delicate  anal- 
ysis of  character  has  been  seldom  sur- 
passed. Mms  Dougla&s  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  by  her  previous  8ucce»«ful 
stories,  **In  Trust,"  "Stephen  Dane," 
and  "  With  Fate  Against  Him." 

"  OiTE  Poetical  Fkvorites,"  a  selectioD 
of  the  best  minor  poems  in  the  English 
language,  by  Professor  A.  C.  Kendrick  of 
Rochester  University,  was  published  kite 
last  fiill.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  it  proved  itself  at  once  a 
great  success.  Encouraged  by  the  cordial 
reception  which  his  book  received,  Dr. 
Kendrick  has  devoted  his  leisure  time  for 
some  months  past  in  enlarging  and  great- 
ly improving  it.  Over  one  handred  new 
pages  have  been  added  to  it.  The  iitw 
edition  will  be  published  by  Sheldon  k 
Company  about  November  20th.  It  will 
be  issued  in  attractive  style,  on  rose-tinted 
paper. 

Young  fi>lks  grow  most  when  in  love. 
It  increajHB  their  sighs  wonderfuUy. 


A  FABMEE  saw  an  advertised  recipe  to 
prevent  wells  and  cisterns  from  freezing. 
Ue  sent  his  money,  and  received  the  an-, 
swer :  "  Take  in  your  well  or  dstem  oo 
cold  nights,  and  ke^  it  by  the  fire." 
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